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Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  investigate  questions  per- 
taining to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  to  manufacturing,  and  to  business, 
and  to  report  to  Congress  and  to  suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem  best  upon 
these  subjects. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  furnish  such  information  and  suggest  such  laws  as  may  be 
made  a  basis  for  uniform  legislation  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in  order  to 
harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  to  be  equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer,  the 
producer,  and  the  consumer. 
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Industbial  Commission, 

December  5,  1901. 
To  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial 
Commission,  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  Immigration,  pre- 
pared in  conformity  with  an  act  of  Congress  of  June  18, 1898. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  this 
subject  will  be  presented  in  its  final  report. 
Respectfully, 

Albert  Clarke,  Chairman. 
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REVIEW  OF  EVIDENCE  AND  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


I.  REVIEW  OF  EVIDENCE. 

A.— STATISTICS  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1893  providing  for  a  set  of  questions 
to  be  answered  upon  the  ships'  manifests,  that  statistics  relating  to  social  and  economic 
characteristics  of  immigration  were  obtained.  Even  since  that  date  doubt  has  been 
expressed  by  witnesses  as  to  the  reliability  of  statistics — especially  those  which  con- 
cern the  occupations  and  destination  of  immigrants  are  of  little  or  no  value.1  Immi- 
grants who  state  themselves  to  be  farmers  are  usually  mere  farm  laborers,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  give  their  destination  as  New  York  City  do  not  actually 
remain  there.  One  witness  maintains  that  even  the  United  States  census  statistics 
are  inaccurate.  He  claims  that  the  number  of  Italians  in  the  country  in  1890  was 
placed  at  182,000,  whereas  it  was  estimated  by  Italian  authorities  at  500,000.2 

The  most  important  improvement  since  1893  in  the  method  of  compiling  statistics 
of  immigration  was  introduced  in  1899,  when,  instead  of  the  preceding  classification 
of  immigrants  according  to  the  countries  or  political  divisions  from  which  they  came, 
they  were  classified  according  to  the  races  to  which  they  belonged.  This  makes  an 
important  difference  in  comparing  statistics  for  all  years  preceding  1899  with  those 
for  1899  and  succeeding  years.  For  example,  it  appeared  that,  in  1898,  40,000  Rus- 
sians came  to  the  United  States,  whereas  the  great  majority  of  these  were  Poles  or 
Jews,  probably  not  over  200  being  actually  Russians.  Likewise  there  are  very  few 
Austrians  and  comparatively  few  Huns  or  Magyars,  the  immigrants  from  Austro- 
Hungary  since  1899  appearing  as  mostly  Slovaks,  Slavonians,  Croatians,  and  Poles. ' 

Lack  of  caution  in  observing  this  change  in  classification  has  led  to  many  mislead- 
ing statements,3  yet  comparisons  can  be  made  with  the  statistics  prior  to  1899,  since 
the  original  method  of  classification  by  political  divisions  is  still  followed,  the  new 
method  being  simply  added  to  the  old.*  Protests  against  this  classification  by 
races  were  made  by  leading  Jews  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  a  nationality  but 
a  religious  body,  and  ought  no  more  to  be  separately  classified  than  Presbyterians  or 
Catholics.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  maintained  that  the  classification  does  not  dis- 
criminate against  Jews,  but  it  gives  what  it  pretends  to  do — information  not  regard- 
ing nationality,  but  regarding  races  of  immigrants. 

B.— SOCIAL  CHARACTER  AND  EFFECTS  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

Illiteracy. — It  has  been  pointed  out  by  witnesses  and  by  special  report  that  there  is 
a  marked  distinction  in  the  illiteracy  of  immigrants  from  western  Europe  and  those 
from  eastern  and  southern  Europe.  Those  from  western  Europe,  including  Scandina- 
vians, Finns,  Irish,  Germans,  Scotch,  British,  and  northern  Italians  showed  an 
illiteracy  of  2.8  per  cent  in  1899,  and  4  per  cent  in  1900,  of  those  over  14  years  of  age, 
whereas  illiteracy  of  immigrants  from  eastern  Europe,  including  Hebrews,  Slovaks, 

'MeSweeney,  82-83.  3Senner,  187. 

2Sohnlteis,  27,  28,  30.  ■"Safford,  131-132. 
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Poles,  Croatians,  and  southern  Italians,  was  38.4  per  cent  in  1899  and  36.6  per  cent 
in  1900. 1    It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  amount  of  money  brought  in  by  immi- 

•  grants  varies  on  the  whole  inversely  with  their  illiteracy;  thus  the  Portuguese,  with 
60  per  cent  illiteracy,  brought  in  1900  $10.47  per  capita,  and  the  southern  Italians, 
54.5  per  cent  illiteracy,  brought  with  them  to  this  country  $8.84  per  capita.2 

Tendency  of  foreignborn  toward  cities.— The  tendency  of  the  foreign  born  to  congre- 
gate in  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  is  noted  by  witnesses,  and  is  considered  in 
the  special  report.  These  immigrants  are  found  mainly  in  those  districts  which  are 
V recognized  as  slums,  and  the  immigrants  from  southern  Europe  furnish  19  times  as 
many  of  the  slum  population  of  New  York  as  immigrants  from  northwestern  Europe, 
and  so  on  for  other  cities.8  The  reasons  for  settlement  in  cities  are  stated  to  be  the 
desire  to  live  among  their  own  people  which  develops  in  colonization  in  the  slum 
district.4  While  certain  nationalities,  especially  the  Scandinavians,  settle  in  foreign 
colonies,5  others,  like  the  Irish,  Poles,  and  Hebrews,  have  more  than  one-half  of  their 
numbers  in  this  country  dwelling  in  large  cities.  The  Jewish  colonies  in  New  Jersey 
are  stated  by  one  authority  to  have  made  success  at  farming,6  but  in  another  place  it 
is  shown  that  only  by  the  aid  of  industrial  occupations,  especially  clothing  factories, 
have  the  colonies  been  able  to  survive.7  This  establishment  of  factories  in  these 
Jewish  colonies,  aided  by  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund,  is  claimed  by  another  witness  to 
work  hardship  upon  the  clothing  workers  in  the  cities,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
deficits  being  met  out  of  charity  enable  the  product  to  be  placed  upon  the  market 
below  cost.8 

Citizenship  and  naturalization. — It  is  represented  by  one  witness  that  the  immi- 
grants from  the  southwestern  countries  of  Europe  are  much  less  inclined  to  become 
citizens  than  those  from  the  northwestern  countries,  the  average  proportion  of  the 
southeastern  immigrants  who  were  aliens,  being  32  per  cent  as  against  9.9  per  cent  of 
those  from  the  northwestern  countries.  Sixteen  States  of  the  Union  permit  aliens 
to  vote  without  naturalization.9  Two  or  3  witnesses  maintain  that  a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  the  illiteracy  test  for  immigrants  and  the  one  for  naturali- 
zation, and  that  while  immigrants  should  be  admitted  to  the  country  on  economic 
grounds,  they  should  be  admitted  to  citizenship  only  on  educational  grounds'.10 

Criminality  of  immigrants. — One  witness  maintains  that  persons  of  foreign  birth 
furnish  a  much  larger  proportion  of  criminals  than  their  general  proportion  of  the 
general  population.11  These  statistics  are  shown  in  the  special  report  to  be  based 
upon  a  fallacy  in  that  they  fail  to  take  account  of  the  different  distribution  of  ages  as 
between  the  foreign  born  and  the  native  born.12 

As  regards  nationality,  various  statistics  are  presented  showing  alleged  preemi- 
nence of  certain  nationalities  over  others,  but  since  these  neglect  the  element  of  age 
they  are  not  conclusive,  and  especially  inconclusive  is  the  comparison  of  commit- 
ments with  the  total  immigration  of  a  given  race.13 

One  witness  denies  the  general  impression  that  Italians  are  disorderly,  and  another 
notes  that  the  Jews  are  a  temperate  people'  and  not  prone  to  drunkenness.14 

Pauperism  and  insanity. — It  is  asserted  by  a  witness  that  the  census  of  1890  shows 
the  foreign-born  population,  constituting  one-seventh  of  the  population,  furnish  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  insane  persons.  This  is  ascribed  in  part  to  the  evasion 
of  the  law  by  which  immigrants  are  assisted  from  abroad  and  are  able  to  enter  the 
country  through  loopholes  in  the  law,  especially  at  the  Canadian  entrances,  and  as 
second-cabin  passengers,  a  class  who  are  not  inspected.13 

!Hall,  60-54;  Stump,  6-7.  »Hall,  pp.  57,  62. 

2  Hall,  87.  MPowderly,  p.  45;  Stump,  p.  22;  Schwab,  p.  108. 

8 Hall,  pp.  64,  66;  Special  report,  pp.  277,  281.  "Hall,  61. 

*  Rosendale,  p.  195.  12  p.  287, 288. 

'  Hall,  pp.  55,  56.  isSenner,  p.  171, 175. 

"Wolf,  p.  246.  "Senncr,  170;  Rosendale,  194. 

'P.  612.  I'Dobler,  147. 
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There  are  15  different  charitable  societies  or  missionary  organizations  which  meet 
the  immigrants  on  their  landing  in  New  York.1  The  United  Hebrew  societies  are 
the  most  extensive  in  their  operations,  and  it  is  claimed  that  through  the  efforts  'of 
these  societies  the  Jews  help  their  own  poor  and  keep  them  out  of  the  almshouses.2 
These  societies  are  not  merely  charities,  but  are  educational  in  the  largest  sense, 
dealing  almost  exclusively  with  Russian  refugees  and  endeavoring  to  assimilate  them 
and  equip  them  to  earn  a  living.  The  Educational  Alliance  has  an  attendance  that 
averages  more  than  5,000  persons  a  day,  and  there  are  Jewish  manual  training 
schools  in  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  and  Atlanta.3 

Contagious  diseases. — The  courts  have  held  that  the  steamship  companies  can  not 
be  fined  for  bringing  persons  with  contagious  and  loathsome  diseases  into  this 
country  unless  they  are  actually  landed,  and  since  the  inspectors  are  required  to 
deport  such  cases,  the  steamship  is  not  liable.4  There  is  a  great  increase  in  two  con- 
tagious diseases,  namely,  trachona,  or  granulated  eyelids,  and  favus,  or  scald  head, 
owing  to  the  increased  immigration  of  Italians  and  Syrians.  The  medical  inspection 
is  final  in  such  cases,  and  the  other  immigrant  inspectors  have  no  authority  except 
to  order  deportation,  but  where  medical  inspection  reveals  only  some  physical  defect 
in  immigrants  it  is  optional  with  the  board  to  admit  or  deport.5 

C— ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  IMMIGRATION.6 

Witnesses  who  discuss  the  effects  of  immigration  on  industry  take  two  opposing 
standpoints.  On  the  one  side,  it  is  held  that  they  add  to  the  productive  energy  of 
the  country,  and  that  immigrants,  of  low  intelligence  are  desirable  to  do  the  rough 
work.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  claimed  that  the  rapid  influx  of  low-standard  popula- 
tion, especially  those  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  depresses  wages  and  lessens 
the  amount  of  employment  available  for  American  labor.  While  it  is  admitted  that 
the  Irish  and  Germans  who  came  to  this  country  before  1875  added  materially  to  its 
growth  and  prosperity,  witnesses  hold  that  those  who  have  come  recently  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe  have  had  an  injurious  social  effect,  and  have  been 
exceedingly  injurious  to  American  labor.'  It  was  not  necessary  nor  desirable  10  or 
12  years  ago  to  apply  an  educational  test,  but  this  changing  character  of  immigration 
makes  such  a  test  now  desirable.8 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  the  American  workingmen  do  not  appreciate 
that  it  is  industrial  depression  rather  than  immigration  which  affects  their  wages,9 
and  that  a  population  of  70,000,000  can  at  the  present  time  more  easily  absorb  300,000 
immigrants  than  the  smaller  population  of  forty  or  fifty  millions  in  1880  could  absorb 
the  five  to  seven  hundred  thousand  immigrants  who  came  at  that  time.10  Statistics 
are  offered  going  to  show  that  with  continuous  immigration  wages  have  risen  during 
the  past  30  years.11 

One  peculiar  effect  of  immigration  is  that  of  the  so-called  "birds  of  passage,"  of 
whom  it  is  estimated  that  70,000  come  annually  from  Canada  to  work  during  the 
busy,  season  and  return  to  that  country.12  This  class  of  immigrants  is  also  very 
extensive  amongst  the  Italians,  of  whom  it  is  asserted  that  an  examination  in  April, 
1896,  of  3,174  of  that  nationality  landed  at  New  York  showed  that  27.7  per  cent  had 
been  in  this  country  before.  When  these  people  return  to  Italy  they  take  with  them 
5200  to  |1,000,  with  the  intention  of  purchasing  a  home  and  remaining  in  their  own 
country  in  comparative  prosperity.13 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  the  reason  why  Italians  return  to  Italy  in 
the  winter  is  because  they  can  not  find  employment  here  and  that  Italian  immigra- 
tion is  becoming  more  and  more  permanent; 1  that  the  number  of  women  and  chil- 
dren who  accompany  Italian  immigrants  is  increasing  proportionately  to  the  total 
immigration.2  Formerly  one-half  of  the  Italians  who  came  to  this  country  returned, 
but  now  the  proportion  does  not  exceed  one-fourth.3 

The  padrone  system  has  been  particularly  reported  upon  by  various  witnesses,  and 
it  is  shown,  both  by  their  testimony  and  by  the  special  report  upon  this  subject, 
that  the  system,  as  it  existed  in  the  early  days  of  Italian  immigration,  has  ceased, 
and  that  the  Italians  are  now  coming  in  such  large  numbers  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  contractors  to  go  abroad  and  import  them  into  this  country.  The 
padrone  system,  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time,  is  simply  the  mode  of  oppression 
which  Italians  who  are  acquainted  with  the  language  are  able  to  exercise  upon  new- 
comers through  their  ignorance  and  poverty.  As  a  remedy  for  this  new  form  of 
padrone  system,  which  is  not  a  violation  of  the 'contract-labor  law,  it  is  proposed  that 
any  immigrant  who  comes  on  the  invitation  of  any  person  whatever  except  a  relative 
should  be  deported.4 

The  Armenian  and  Greek  immigration  also  presents  resemblances  to  the  Italian 
padrone  system.  These  immigrants  are  believed  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  central 
organization  which  sends  them  out  as  notion  peddlers.6 

D.—  DISTRIBUTION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

The  Governments  of  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary  furnish  subventions  to  bureaus  of 
those  respective  nationalities  designed  to  assist  immigrants  upon  landing  at  New 
York.  The  Italian  bureau  formerly  was  granted  a  location  at  Ellis  Island,  but  this 
privilege  has  been  revoked.  This  bureau  was  created  in  order  to  counteract  the 
evils  of  the  padrone  system,  and  the  chief,  Dr.  Rossi,  considers  that  it  has  been'  of 
considerable  success.6  The  revocation  of  the  permit  was  owing  to  the  allegation 
that  the  bureau  assisted  immigrants  to  evade  the  law  and  was  practically  an  agent 
of  the  padrones,7  but  this  is  denied  by  the  chief,  who  asserts  that  the  officers  of  the 
bureau  did  not  come  in  contact  with  immigrants  until  after  they  had  passed  the 
inspection  officers.8  No  other  country  has  as  great  need  of  a  bureau  of  this  sort  as 
Italy  for  the  protection  of  its  immigrants.  The  Germans,  English,  and  Irish,  when 
they  arrive  here,  are  practically  arriving  at  home. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Home,  supported  by  the  Austrian  Government  and  by 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  societies  in  New  York,  furnishes  intelligence  for  immigrants 
as  to  the  labor  market,  and  attempts  to  place  them  throughout  the  country.  The 
demand  for  women  as  servants  is  so  great  that  no  trouble  is  found  in  this  direction. 
Most  of  the  single  men  are  provided  with  employment  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York.9 

Various  witnesses  have  emphasized  the  need  of  a  better  distribution  of  immi- 
grants throughout  the  country  by  means  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  employment 
agencies,  and  with  this  in  view  the  Industrial  Commission  has  listened  to  testimony 
from  the  superintendent  of  the  free  employment  bureau  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
located  in  New  York  City,  and  from  the  deputy  chief  of  the  bureau  of  licenses  of 
New  York,  whose  official  duty  is  the  supervision  of  private  agencies,  and  from  a 
representative  of  private  agencies.  Mr.  Bealin,  of  the  State  free  employment 
bureau,  complains  that  the  law  governing  employment  agencies  in  New  York  gives 
no  effective  power  of  supervision;  that  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  servants  have 
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repeatedly  found  places  in  families  on  the  recommendation  of  employment  agents 
and  have  carried  on  a  regular  system  of  robbing  their  employers.1  Furthermore, 
the  employment  agencies  are  sometimes  connected  with  saloons  and  boarding 
houses  which  make  a  practice  of  exploiting  the  laborer.  Women  are  sometimes 
treated  coarsely  and  brutally,  contrary  to  law.  It  is  in  the  protection  of  this  class 
of  women  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Home  considers  its  most  useful  work  to  have 
been  done.2 

Mr.  Bealin  states  that,  contrary  to  law,  fees  paid  to  employment  agencies  are  not 
returned  when  work  is  not  found.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  represent  the 
private  employment  agencies  and  the  bureau  of  licenses  maintain  that  very  few 
complaints  are  madei  that  the  supervision  is  thorough;  that  licenses  are  revoked  or 
suspended  on  the  proof  of  charges;  that  a  fee  for  the  use  of  the  office,  whether  or 
not  employment  is  found,  is  a  proper  mode  of  payment,  provided  a  larger  fee  be 
charged  when  employment  is  found.  Very  few  frauds  are  known  to  exist,  and  the 
public  knowledge  of  the  same  is  largely  based  on  hearsay.3 

The  proposed  law  in  New  York  advocated  by  the  State  free  employment  agency 
and  charitable  bodies  is  designed  to  bring  about  a  better  class  of  private  employment 
agencies.  It  places  the  fees  in  New  York  City  at  §50  the  first  year  and  $25  the  second 
year;  prohibits  saloon  keepers  from  keeping  an  employment  agency;  requires  a  reg- 
istry of  the  name  and  address  of  every  applicant  and  his  last  employer,  which  registers 
must  be  open  to  inspection;  provides  for  punishing  those  who  publish  false  adver- 
tisements or  give  false  information;  prohibits  sending  female  help  to  any  place  of 
bad  repute,  and  requires  the  fee  to  be  returned  on  demand  if  employment  is  not 
found,4  as  is  required  by  the  law  of  Massachusetts.5 

E.— CAUSES  INDUCING  IMMIGRATION. 

In  general  people  coming  to  this  country  do  so  from  a  desire  for  better  opportuni- 
ties. A  few  come  on  account  of  the  republican  principles  of  our  Government,  but 
this  is  not  usually  an  important  motive.  One  witness  attributes  the  increase  of 
immigration  from  southern  Italy  and  eastern  Europe  largely  to  the  desire  to  antici- 
pate the  enactment  of  educational  restrictions.6 

The  most  important  influence  affecting  immigration  is  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  highest  number  coming  to  this  country  in  one  year  was  in  the  exceptionally 
prosperous  year  of  1882,  when  it  reached  778,000,  after  which  it  declined,  and  again 
in  1892  reached  580,000.  The  immigrants  in  1874,  immediately  following  the 
panic,  were  only  261,000,  a  decline  from  438,000  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
fluctuations  of  immigration  according  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  are  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  immigrants  come  in  many,  if  not  most  cases,  by  induce- 
ments of  friends  and  relatives  who  have  come  before.7  It  is  stated  by  representatives 
of  steamship  companies  that  40  to  55  per  cent  of  those  who  come  have  their  passage 
prepaid  by  friends  in  this  country.8  If  to  this  be  added  those  to  whom  money  is  sent 
from  this  side  for  purchase  of  tickets  abroad,  the  proportion  coming  on  prepaid  trans- 
portation would  amount  to  65  per  cent.9  This  class  of  immigration  is  claimed  to  be 
desirable,  but  there  are  many  tickets  sold  by  peddlers  on  the  installment  plan,  and 
the  chances  are  that  those  coming  on  such  tickets  would  be  of  a  more  undesirable 
class.  For  the  sake  of  checking  this  practice  a  provision  has  been  suggested  prohib- 
iting the  sale  of  tickets  except  by  authorized  agents  of  steamship  companies.10 

Mr.  Bitter,  manager  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Home  of  New  York,  an  institution 
receiving  subvention  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  says  that  nearly  all 
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the  Hungarian  and  Slavonic  immigrants  get  their  tickets  from  agents  who  induce 
them  to  come  here.  He  believes,  however,  these  agents  work  merely  for  the  com- 
mission they  get  on  the  transportation  tickets,  and  are  not  employed  by  persons  or 
corporations  in  this  country.1 

Another  witness  alleges  that  the  steamship  lines  have  their  agents  in  the  little 
European  villages  to  induce  men  to  come  to  America  as  miners.  He  has  been  told 
by  men  who  would  be  glad  to  go  back  if  they  could  that  they  have  been  enticed  by 
circulars  scattered  in  their  villages  by  the  steamship  agents.  Steamship  agents  also 
work  among  the  people  in  this  country  and  entice  them  to  buy  tickets  on  the  install- 
ment plan  for  their  relatives  and  friends.  The  agents  drum  up  custom  like  life- 
insurance  agents.2  Another  witness  speaks  of  extensive  advertising  in  Europe  of  free 
public  lands  and  high  wages.8 

Representatives  of  steamship  companies  deny  the  attempt  to  induce  immigrants  to 
come  to  the  United  States.  This  is  prohibited  by  stringent  laws  in  most  of  the 
European  countries,  for  the  reason  that  those  countries  desire  for  military  service  all 
the  young  men  who  are  likely  to  emigrate.  Only  agents  licensed  by  the  Governments 
are  permitted  to  sell  tickets,  and  in  the  case  of  one  company  numbers  of  agents  have 
had  their  licenses  revoked  because  they  have  sent  circulars  to  persons  whom  they 
thought  likely  to  emigrate.  Similarly  the  agents  who  sell  prepaid  tickets  in  this 
country  do  not  attempt  to  stimulate  immigration  or  to  induce  the  sale  of  tickets.  It 
would  hardly  be  possible  for  them  to  do  so  if  they  tried,  and  the  small  commission 
on  tickets,  $2,  takes  away  the  motive.4 

The  influence  of  changes  in  steerage  rates  is  commented  on  by  one  or  two  witnesses. 
The  existing  rate  of  $28  from  Naples  to  New  York,  and  $36.50  from  Bremen  to  New 
York,  $29.50  from  Antwerp  to  New  York,  are  about  double  the  rates  which  were 
charged  in  1880,  and  are  based  upon  combinations  or  "conferences"  between  the 
steamship  lines.5  Difference  of  opinion  is  expressed  regarding  the  influence  of  steer- 
age rates  on  immigration.  While  it  is  agreed  that  the  rates  now  are  about  one-half 
the  rates  of  20  years  ago,  when  the  enormous  immigration  came  from  western  Europe, 
yet  it  is  claimed  by  several  witnesses  representing  the  steamship  companies  that  this 
has  but  little  influence,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  the  main  cause  of 
changes  in  migration.  At  the  same  time  the  rates  could  not  profitably  be  advanced 
beyond  the  present  figures,  since  to  do  so  would  tend  to  reduce  traffic.6 

F.— ASSISTED  IMMIGRATION. 

In  times  past  several  governments,  local  and  national,  as  well  as  private  charitable 
societies,  in  Europe  engaged  more  or  less  in  the  assistance  of  paupers  and  criminals 
to  emigrate  to  colonial  countries  and  to  the  United  States.  Owing  to  the  represen- 
tations of  our  Government  these  countries  have  officially  restricted  or  prohibited  such 
assistance,  and  in  so  far  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time  it  is  without  the  official 
knowledge  of  the  governments  concerned.7  It  is  asserted,  however,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  immigration  is  at  present  of  the  assisted  character,  and  that  the  chief 
source  of  such  migration  is  Great  Britain,  the  immigrants  coming  largely  by  the  way 
of  Canada.  This  assistance  is  granted  by  various  local  authorities  seeking  to  pass  on 
paupers  from  their  own  jurisdiction.8  It  is  both  asserted  and  denied  that  the  policy 
of  the  Italian  Government  is  to  encourage  emigration,  especially  temporary  migra- 
tion, of  those  who  return  and  bring  money  to  Italy.9  The  Italian  Government  con- 
tinues to  treat  as  Italian  citizens,  whom  it  designates  as  ".colonists,"  such  persons  as 
come  to  this  country  and,  not  having  taken  out  naturalization  papers,  are  subject  to 
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military  service  in  Italy.  (See  abo  text  of  recent  Italian  Law  on  Emigration,  p. 
000. )  The  Government  requires  that  every  Italian  who  is  deported  from  New  Yoxk 
shall  be  given  by  the  Italian  bureau  at  that  port  a  card  stating  why  he  has  been 
deported,  and  under  the  Italian  laws  he  is  then  enittled  to  prosecute  the  agent  who 
sold  him  his  ticket.  The  Italian  Government  has,  on  the  complaint  of  the  bureau 
at  New  York,  withdrawn  the  licenses  from  various  steamship  agencies  in  Italy  and 
has  punished  others.  The  Government  also  adopted  the  practice  of  giving  to  con- 
victs who  emigrate  to  the  United  States  a  certificate  stating  the  cause  of  imprison- 
ment, etc.  In  only  one  case  does  the  agent  of  the  Italian  bureau  know  of  a  convict  who 
came  to  the  United  States  from  Italy  with  a  passport  but  without  such  a  certificate.1 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  does  not  desire  emigration  to  this  country, 
but  would  prefer  to  keep  its  people  at  home,  and  Mr.  Ritter,  the  agent  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Home,  which  receives  a  subvention  from  that  Government,  does  not 
think  that  any  undesirable  person  has  received  public  aid  in  emigrating  to  this 
country.2 

The  immigration  of  Jews  from  Austro-Hungary,  Russia,  and  Roumania  has  been 
directly  owing  to  persecution  and  the  growth  of  anti-Semitism  in  those  countries. 
The  earliest  persecution  which  drove  Jews  abroad  began  in  Russia  in  1880,  and  the 
exodus  which,  after  continuing  a  year  or  two,  diminished  for  7  or  8  years,  was 
renewed  in  1891,  when  the  persecutions  were  again  revived.3  The  Jews  from 
Roumania  began  to  migrate  within  the  last  2  or  3  years  as  a  result  of  the  Dreyfus 
agitation  which  spread  to  that  country.  During  3  months  of  1900,  more  than  20,000 
Jews  left  Roumania,  but  owing  to  a  resulting  industrial  disturbance  and  commercial 
crisis,  this  persecution  was  discontinued.  The  thousands  of  Jews  thus  expatriated 
were  without  means  for  emigration,  and  at  this  juncture  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund 
was  provided,  by  which  they  have  been  assisted  to  migrate  in  large  numbers.  But 
it  is  claimed  that  this  fund  was  never  used  to  any  considerable  extent  except  in  the 
way  of  helping  families  to  go  together.4  Other  countries  besides  the  United  States 
received  large  contingencies  of  Jews  through  the  assistance  of  this  fund.  American 
Jews  have  always  discouraged  immigration  of  European  Jews,  and  are  in  full  accord 
with  the  laws  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  paupers  and  diseased  persons  and  all 
who  are  unfitted  to  enjoy  the  franchise.5  Those  who  come  from  Roumania  are 
largely  capable  of  self-support,  but  the  American  Jews,  with  the  help  of  the  Baron 
de  Hirsch  fund,  endeavor  to  furnish  employment  and  to  distribute  their  benefi- 
ciaries throughout  the  country,  and  thus  remove  them  from  the  congestion  in  New 
York  City. 

G.— EXISTING  LEGISLATION  RESTRICTING  IMMIGRATION. 

The  earlj'  immigration  laws  sought  to  regulate  immigration  rather  than  to  restrict 
it,  and  provided  a  head  tax  to  defray  the  expense.  It  declared  that  no  convict, 
lunatic,  idiot,  or  person  likely  to  become  a  public  charge  should  be  permitted  to 
land,  but  there  was  no  provision  for  returning  such  persons  to  their  homes.  The 
contract-labor  laws  were  enacted  between  1882  and  1891.  The  law  of  1891  defined 
more  strictly  the  persons  to  be  excluded,  and  the  act  of  1893  added  a  large  number 
of  ineligibles,  so  that  it  is  estimated  as  a  result  of  this  law  that  fully  50,000  persons 
were  refused  the  sale  of  tickets  within  a  year  after  it  was  passed.6  The  immigration 
laws,  thus  added  one  to  another,  are  not  clear  at  many  points,  and  they  have  afforded 
many  opportunities  for  evasion.' 

Regarding  the  efficiency  of  the  existing  laws  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  One 
witness  testifying  in  1899  held  that  the  recent  decrease  in  immigration  is  largely  due 
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to  the  restrictive  effect  of  the  law  of  1893,  but  his  conclusion  seems  to  be  unwar- 
ranted in  view  of  the  increase  which  followed  in  the  2  years  since  his  testimony 
was  given.1  This  witness  lays  emphasis  on  the  annoyance  and  vexation  to  which 
immigrants  are  exposed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  number  of  witnesses  con- 
siders the  laws  and  the  inspection  of  immigrants  as  unsatisfactory,  and  that  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  undesirable  immigrants  are  excluded.  The  actual 
number  deported  is  from  one-half  of  one  to  one  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grants. The  question  as  to  whether  a  person  is  likely  to  become  a  public  charge  is 
indefinite.  The  inspectors  are  hurried  and  can  not  ask  questions  in  sufficient  detail 
to  elicit  the  facts.  The  procedure  before  the  board  of  special  inquiry  is  cumbrous 
and  not  frequently  resorted  to.2 

The  methods  of  inspection  are  described  at  length  by  various  witnesses  connected 
with  the  inspection  service  at  New  York.  When  a  vessel  approaches  the  harbor  it 
is  boarded  by  1  or  2  inspectors,  who  examine  the  cabin  passengers.  These  men 
are  confronted  with  100  or  150  passengers  at  a  time,  and  they  have  an  hour  and  a 
half  for  an  examination  covering  the  period  of  time  from  touching  at  quarantine  and 
landing  at  the  dock.  Cabin  passengers  are  asked  questions  calculated  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  likely  to  become  a  public  charge  or  whether  they  are  under  con- 
tract to  perform  labor.  If  one  is  suspected  he  is  brought  to  Ellis  Island  for  further 
investigation.  No  one  is  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  steerage  passengers  until  they 
have  passed  through  the  inspection  office  at  the  island.8 

After  landing  at  Ellis  Island  immigrants  pass  before  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Marine-Hospital  Service.  The  rigidity  of  the  medical  inspection  depends  on  the 
general  appearance  and  character  of  the  immigrants.  In  many  shiploads  only  a 
casual  inspection  is  necessary.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
Italians  and  Syrians  are  especially  subject  to  trachoma  and  favus.*  The  medical 
examination  of  emigrants  before  embarkation  is  insufficient.  The  most  effective 
examination  of  this  kind  is  at  Liverpool,  but  even  there  a  physician  views  them  at 
the  rate  of  2,000  an  hour,  even  without  uncovering  their  heads.5  The  surgeons  in 
Europe  do  not  recognize  two  of  the  diseases  which  are  grounds  for  exclusion,  viz, 
trachoma  and  favus. 

After  medical  inspection  the  immigrants  file  in  lines  of  30  each,  according  to  the 
manifests  furnished  by  the  steamship  company,  before  the  immigration  inspeptors. 
These  inspectors  are  registry  clerks,  who  speak  the  several  languages  of  the*  immi- 
grants. Each  registry  clerk  has  a  steamship  manifest  before  him  and  examines  each 
applicant  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  discrepancy.  Sometimes  as  many  as  4,000  per- 
sons pass  through  the  office  in  a  day,  but  the  verification  is  correct,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  count  of  the  immigrants  goes.6  Two  or  three  witnesses  complain  that  the  immi- 
gration officers  at  present  are  scarcely  qualified  for  the  satisfactory  performance  of 
their  duties.  An  inspector  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  each  individual  according  to 
his  merits  upon  the  basis  of  many  considerations.  The  inspectors  are  poorly  paid, 
and  the  interpreters  are  often  incompetent  to  secure  correct  information.'  It  is  con- 
tended by  the  commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  civil-service  examination  to  the  position  of  immigration  inspector  is 
disadvantageous  to  the  service.  The  system  may  be  satisfactory  for  clerical  positions, 
but  no  academic  examination  based  on  book  learning  or  linguistic  knowledge  can  be 
a  guaranty  that  the  person  will  have  the  necessary  common  sense  and  honesty  to 
decide  whether  an  immigrant  is  desirable  or  not.  The  bureau  at  New  York  has 
bad  difficulty  with  men  who  have  been  chosen  under  the  civil-service  rules.  The 
law,  moreover,  protects  men  who  have  never  taken  an  examination.8 
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The  immigration  inspectors  are  required  to  detain  for  special  inquiry  all  who  are 
not  plainly  and  unquestionably  entitled  to  admission.  Under  this  rule  they  detain 
about  13  to  15  per  cent  of  the  immigrants.  These  amounted  in  1898-99  to  about 
25,000  persons  examined  before  boards  of  special  inquiry.  The  proportion  of  those 
who  require  such  examination  varies  greatly  in  the  case  of  different  vessels.  Since 
the  steamship  companies  are  required  to  provide  for  immigrants  during  their 
detention,  the  amounts  paid  by  the  different  companies  is  a  fair  index  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  immigrants.  These  amounts  vary  from  2  cents  per  capita  for  the  passen- 
gers on  board  to  50  cents  per  capita.  On  some  vessels  only  3  or  4  may  be  detained, 
while  a  ship  bringing  immigrants  from  Italy  may  have  three-fourths  to  three-fifths 
of  the  passengers  detained.1  The  board  of  special  inquiry  consists  of  4  inspectors 
especially  designated.  An  affirmative  vote  of  3  of  the  members  is  required  for  admis- 
sion. Any  member  dissenting  has  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  immigrant  has  the  same  right.  The  decisions  of  the  board,  however,  are 
seldom  overruled.2  If  the  immigrant  is  excluded,  the  steamship  company  bears  the 
expense  of  deportation. 

Contract  laborers  often  come  as  cabin  passengers,  and  it  is  here  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  their  detection  occurs.  If  the  alleged  contract  laborer  is  detained  by  the 
inspector,  he  is  then  brought  before  the  board  of  special  inquiry  for  examination,  the 
same  as  other  immigrants  who  are  detained.  The  authority  of  the  immigration 
inspectors,  on  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  ordering  the  deportation 
of  an  immigrant  whom  they  deem  ineligible  is  final.  It  is  so  recognized  by  the 
courts,  who  will  refuse  to  review  their  action. 

Besides  the  deportation  of  the  contract  laborer,  the  law  provides  for  the  punish- 
ment of  an  importer  who  contracts  for  his  employment  in  this  country.  There  have 
been  but  few  cases  of  conviction,  although  there  have  been  in  6  years  some  4,000 
contract  laborers  deported.3  This  is  because  the  law  requires  that  the  contract  be 
proven  and  does  not  provide  punishment  for  the  mere  inducement,  request,  or  solic- 
itation, or  for  the  offer  of  employment.*  The  contract  must  also  be  made  in  a  for- 
eign country  in  order  to  convict  the  importer.5  At  the  present^  time  very  few  such 
contracts  are  made.  The  more  common  practice  is  for  the  foreman  to  inquire  of  his 
foreign  workmen  whether  they  have  any  friends  or  relatives  whom  they  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  United  States.  In  this  way  large  numbers  of  immigrants  reach  this 
country  with  the  object  of  replacing  Americans  at  lower  wages.6  It  is  asserted  that 
the  wholesale  importation  of  contract  labor  has  practically  been  stopped,  although 
the  person  making  the  contract  is  not  convicted.' 

Criminals. — The  immigration  law  provides  only  for  the  exclusion  of  persons  con- 
victed of  crime,  but  not  for  those  charged  with  crime  or  those  deemed  to  be  immoral.8 
Although  it  provides  for  the  exclusion  of  polygamists,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  such 
a  charge,  and  consequently  a  constant  stream  of  Mormon  converts,  of  whom  90  to  95 
per  cent  are  women,  are  continually  coming  to  this  country.9 

Immigration  through  Canada. — The  law  does  not  provide  for  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion from  Canada,  and  the  inspection  of  those  who  come  from  Europe  through  Can- 
ada is  wholly  inadequate.  The  United  States  Commissioner  made  an  agreement  with 
the  Canadian  steamship  companies  allowing  them  to  board  the  ships  at  Canadian 
ports  and  to  pay  the  United  States  head  tax  for  those  destined  to  this  country.  The 
railroads  through  Canada  agree  to  transport  none  who  are  not  granted  a  certificate 
of  inspection  by  these  inspectors  entitling  them  to  enter  at  the  frontier.10 

Notwithstanding  these  agreements,  alarge  number  of  immigrants  from  Europe  evade 
the  law  by  giving  some  place  in  Canada  as  their  destination,  which  relieves  them  of 
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inspection  by  the  United  States  officers,  and  then  after  remaining  there  only  a  short 
time  they  cross  over  to  the  American  side.  This  is  affirmed  to  be  the  greatest  loop- 
hole in  the  restriction  of  legislation,  and  as  a  remedy  it  is  proposed  that  inspectors 
should  be  placed  along  the  Canadian  border.1 

Steamship  companies.  —Prior  to  1893  steamship  agents  in  Europe  were  very  little 
restricted  as  to  persons  to  whom  they  sold  tickets.  The  result  was  an  indiscriminate 
emigration  to  the  United  States.  The  act  of  1893,  compelling  the  steamship  com- 
panies to  deport  those  of  their  passengers  who  might  be  rejected  by  the  inspectors, 
has  had  the  effect  of  making  the  European  agents  of  the  companies  the  most  effects 
ive  inspectors  under  the  law.2  Indeed,  the  steamship  representatives  maintain  that 
this  class  of  inspection  is  much  superior  to  that  of  consular  officers  or  direct  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Government.3  The  reasons  given  are  that  the  com- 
panies hold  their  agents  responsible  for  immigrants  to  whom  tickets  have  been  sold 
in  case  these  immigrants  are  deported.  These  agents  are  fully  informed  of  all  the 
details  of  American  legislation,  and  are  furnished  with  minute  instructions  regard- 
ing the  classes  of  immigrants  who  are  ineligible.4 
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STATISTICS  AND  SOCIAL  EFFECTS  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

Part  II  of  this  volume,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission  by  E. 
Dana  Durand,  secretary,  presents  statistical  exhibits  based  upon  the  several  cen- 
suses and  upon  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  showing  the  general  effect 
of  immigration  upon  population  and  social  conditions.  It  appears  that  from  the 
year  1850  to  1890  the  proportion  of  foreign  born  increased  from  about  one-tenth  to 
one-seventh  of  the  total  population.  This  increase  has  gone  chiefly  to  the  States 
already  having  the  largest  proportion,  the  New  England  States  and  Illinois,  how- 
ever, showing  the  principal  increase.  From  1880  to  1890  the  great  manufacturing 
urban  States  of  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois 
received  the  largest  accession  of  foreigners.1 

Interesting  and  significant  changes  have  occurred  in  the  past  50  years  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  immigrants  according  to  the  country  of  birth.  These  statistics  are 
shown  in  two  ways — first,  by  the  foreign-born  population  at  the  date  of  each  census, 
and,  secondly,  by  the  annual  immigration.  Considering  the  latter  feature,  the  immi- 
gration by  decades  indicates  that  the  largest  absolute  number  of  immigrants,  exceed- 
ing 5,000,000,  came  to  this  country  from  1881  to  1890.  The  preceding  three  decades 
show  a  remarkable  uniformity,  the  total  immigration  for  each  ranging  from  2,300,000 
to  2,800,000.     From  1891  to  1900  the  aggregate  was  3,687,564. 2 

While  the  aggregate  numbers  of  immigrants  changed  in  the  order  indicated,  the 
composition  by  country  of  birth  gives  an  entirely  different  aspect  to  the  statistics. 
The  Irish  were  the  first  to  appear  in  large  proportions,  and  from  1840  to  1850  con- 
stituted 46  per  cent  of  the  total  immigration.  Their  proportion  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished until  the  present  time.  The  Germans  followed  close  upon  the  Irish  in  the 
early  days  of  immigration  and  reached  their  largest  proportion  in  the  period  1880  to 
1884,  when  they  constituted  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  immigrants.  In 
that  period  of  5  years  nearly  1,000,000  Germans  came  to  our  shores,  but  in  the  5 
years  from  1895  to  1899  only  125,000,  constituting  but  9  per  cent  of  the  total  immi- 
gration. The  proportion  of  Scandinavians  reached  its  highest  point  in  1885  to  1889, 
constituting  11  per  cent,  but  their  decline  has  been  less  rapid  than  the  Germans, 
their  proportion  amounting  to  7.8  per  cent  in  the  past  5  years.3 

Thus  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  character  of  immi- 
gration. Up  to  that  time  it  was  mainly  the  inhabitants  of  western  Europe,  including 
England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  Germany,  Sweden  and  Norway,  who  furnished 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  immigrants.  Since  that  time  immigration  from  eastern  and 
southern  Europe  has  rapidly  increased,  and  in  the  5-year  period  from  1895  to  1899 
constituted  54  per  cent  of  the  immigration.  Italy  shows  the  most  striking  increase 
of  all;  numbering  only  20,000  immigrants  from  1875  to  1879,  they  rose  to  307,000 
from  1890  to  1894  and  300,000  from  1895  to  1899—15  times  greater  than  from  1875 
to  1879.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  immigration  from  the  northern  and  western 
countries  of  Europe  reached  its  maximum  during  the  decade  1880  to  1889,  when  it 
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represented  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  influx.  For  the  past  5  years, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  absolute  number  of  immigrants  from  these  countries  has  been 
barely  one-third  the  number  for  the  5  years  from  1885  to  1889,  while  the  proportion 
to  the  total  immigration  has  fallen  to  39.9  per  cent.  The  immigration  from  the 
southern  and  eastern  countries  of  Europe  began  to  increase  in  1880-1884,  but  reached 
its  maximum  in  absolute  numbers  from  1890  to  1894,  when  it  was  more  than  10 
times  greater  than  from  1875  to  1879,  and  had  risen  from  9.4  to  38.6  of  the  total. 
The  proportion  borne  by  the  immigration  from  these  countries  to  the  total  for  the 
period  1895  to  1899  is  still  greater,  amounting  to  no  less  than  54.1  per  cent.1 

The  enormous  influx  of  immigrants  may  lead  to  the  hasty  conclusion  that  immi- 
gration has  been  the  leading  factor  in  the  rapid  increase  of  the  aggregate  population 
of  the  United  States,  but  this  conclusion  was  objected  to  by  the  late  Francis  A. 
Walker,  superintendent  of  the  censuses  of  1870  to  1880,  who  maintained  that  foreign 
immigration  into  this  country,  from  the  time  when  it  first  assumed  large  proportions, 
amounted,  not  to  a  reenforcement  of  our  population,  but  to  a  replacement  of  native 
by  foreign  stock.  The  ingenious  estimates  made  by  President  Walker,  based  upon 
the  predictions  of  Elkanah  Watson  in  1815,  give  plausibility  to  this  estimate,  since 
it  appears  that  the  growth  of  population  from  1790  to  1840,  when  there  was  very 
little  immigration,  was  as  great  in  proportion  to  numbers  as  from  1840  to  1860,  when 
there  was  a  large  foreign  immigration,  and  that  since  1860  the  growth  of  population 
has  been  at  a  lower  rate  of  increase  than  during  the  50  years  prior  to  the  large 
influx.  President  Walker's  explanation  is  based  on  the  economic  ground  that  the 
American  shrank  from  the  industrial  competition  imposed  upon  him  by  the  low 
standards  of  the  incoming  foreigners,  and  was  unwilling  either  to  handicap  himself 
by  family  ties  in  his  efforts  to  rise  above  them  or  to  bring  sons  and  daughters  into 
the  world  to  enter  into  that  competition.2 

The  tendency  of  the  foreign  born  to  congregate  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  country 
has  been  frequently  noticed  and  commented  upon.  While  the  foreign  born  consti- 
tute only  14.4  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  our  country,  they  constitute  more 
than  twice  as  large  proportion,  namely,  29.18  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  cities  over 
25,000.  In  rural  districts  only  a  little  over  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of  inhabit- 
ants are  of  foreign  birth.  The  three  cities  possessing  the  largest  proportion  of  foreign- 
born  population  are  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Chicago,  each  exceeding  40  per 
cent.  Eighteen  of  the  28  great  cities  have  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  population 
of  foreign  birth.3 

Great  differences  exist  as  to  the  relative  tendency  of  different  nationalities  toward 
city  life.  There  is  marked  aptitude  for  urban  life  among  the  Hebrews,  Poles,  and 
Irish,  each  of  which  nationalities  has  more  than  one-half  of  its  numbers  in  this 
country  dwelling  in  large  cities.  The  Irish  and  Germans,  owing  to  their  great  abso- 
lute numbers,  constitute  together  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  foreign-born  popu- 
lation in  the  cities  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  Irish  furnishing  20  per  cent  and 
the  Germans  30  per  cent.  The  Germans  are  the  predominant  foreign  nationality  in 
most  of  the  cities  individually  as  well  as  in  the  urban  population  as  a  whole.  They 
constitute  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  foreign-born  population  in  Milwaukee 
and  Cincinnati.  The  Irish  constitute  47  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  population  in 
Providence,  45  per  cent  in  Boston,  41  per  cent  in  Jersey  City,  and  41  per  cent  in 
Philadelphia.3 

Bearing  upon  the  question  of  American  citizenship  and  the  proposed  educational 
test  for  immigrants,  the  question  of  literacy  and  illiteracy  among  the  foreign  born  is 
important.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  6.2  per  cent  of  the  native  whites  are 
illiterate,  while  more  than  twice  that  proportion,  13  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-born 
whites  are  unable  to  read  and  write.     The  disparity  is  greatest  in  those  States  with 
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the  most  advanced  systems  of  education.  In  the  North  Atlantic  States  only  2.3  per 
cent  of  the  native  whites  are  illiterate,  against  15.6  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born 
whites.  In  the  great  cities,  on  the  whole,  the  efficiency  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem is  especially  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  illiteracy  is  scarcely  greater  among 
native  whites  of  foreign  parentage  than  among  those  having  native  parents.  The 
illiteracy  among  the  foreign-born  city  dwellers,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  much 
greater  than  among  the  natives.  Thus,  in  New  York  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy 
among  the  native  whites  of  native  parentage  is  0.52;  among  the  native  whites  of 
foreign  parentage,  0.66;  while  among  the  foreign  whites  it  is  14.6. 1 

From  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of 
illiteracy  among  those  landing  in  this  country,  of  14  years  of  age  and  over,  varies  by 
years  from  20  to  24  per  cent.  Comparing  the  countries  ot  their  origin,  the  illiteracy 
of  immigrants  14  years  of  age  and  over  from  the  countries  of  western  Europe,  includ- 
ing Scandinavians,  the  Finnish,  the  Irish,  the  Germans,  and  the  northern  Italians, 
was  only  2.8  per  cent  in  1899  and  4  per  cent  in  1900;  whereas  the  illiteracy  of  those 
who  came  from  eastern  Europe,  including  Hebrews,  Slovaks,  Poles,  Croatians,  and 
southern  Italians,  was  38.4  in  1899  and  36.6  in  1900.  The  nationality  showing  the 
highest  illiteracy  is  the  Turkish,  being  78.7  per  cent;  but  the  absolute  number  arriv- 
ing is  so  small — namely,  184 — that  this  high  percentage  loses  social  significance.  Of 
those  nationalities  having  heavy  immigration  the  southern  Italians,  out  of  84,346 
immigrants  in  1900,  had  an  illiteracy  of  54.5  per  cent;  the  Poles,  with  46,938  immi- 
grants, had  an  illiteracy  of  31.6  per  cent;  the  Slovaks,  with  29,243  immigrants,  had  an 
illiteracy  of  28  per  cent;  and  the  Hebrews,  with  60,764  immigrants,  had  an  illiteracy 
of  22.8  per  cent.  The  lowest  illiteracy  in  the  entire  list  of  nationalities  is  that  of  the 
Scandinavians,  who,  numbering  32,952  immigrants  in  1900,  had  an  illiteracy  of  only 
0.8  per  cent;  the  English,  with  10,897  immigrants,  had  an  illiteracy  of  2  per  cent; 
the  Finns,  with  more  than  12,000  immigrants,  had  an  illiteracy  of  2.7  per  cent;  the 
Irish,  with  35,607  immigrants,  had  3.2  per  cent  illiteracy;  and  the  Germans,  with 
29,682  immigrants,  had  5.8  per  cent  illiteracy.2 

The  financial  condition  of  immigrants  by  nationalities  varies,  on  the  whole, 
inversely  with  their  illiteracy.  Thus  the  Portuguese,  with  60  per  cent  illiteracy, 
brought  in  1900  $10.47  per  capita,  and  the  southern  Italians,  with  54.5  per  cent  of 
illiterates,  brought  with  them  to  this  country  $8.84;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Ger- 
mans, with  5.8  per  cent  of  illiterates,  brought  $28.53  per  capita;  and  the  English  and 
Scotch,  with  2  per  cent  illiterates,  brought  $38.90  and  $41.51  per  capita,  respectively.3 

The  effect  of  immigration  upon  the  amount  of  pauperism  and  criminality  in  the 
United  States  is  of  leading  importance,  and  the  immigration  laws  of  this  country  have 
from  their  earliest  inception  been  directed  mainly  to  the  diminishing  of  these  effects. 
The  census  statistics  comparing  the  tendency  to  pauperism  and  criminality  of  the 
foreign  born  with  the  native  born  should  be  accepted  with  caution.4  These  statistics 
present  the  serious  defect  of  failing  to  take  account  of  the  different  distribution  of 
ages  as  between  the  foreign  born  and  the  native  born.  Immigrants  come  to  this 
country  mainly  after  they  have  reached  the  criminal  age,  and  consequently  when  the 
census  writer  for  1890  states  that  16.39  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  furnishes 
30.24  per  cent  of  the  institution  population,  the  conclusion,  in  so  far  as  it  includes 
prisoners,  is  misleading.  Persons  under  the  age  of  20  seldom  commit  crimes;  the 
immense  number  of  persons  of  native  birth  below  that  age  contribute  very  little  to 
the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  country.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  males 
of  the  ages  of  20  to  45  of  native  birth  and  of  foreign  birth  be  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  criminals  of  native  birth  and  foreign  birth,  the  showing  is  quite  different.  On 
this  basis  it  appears  that  the  whites  of  foreign  birth  show  a  trifle  less  criminality  than 
the  total  number  of  whites  of  native  birth.5 
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At  the  same  time  the  full  effect  of  immigration  on  the  prison  population  of  the 
country  can  not  be  measured  by  simply  the  number  of  foreigners.  Account  must 
also  be  taken  of  the  children  of  foreigners.  The  excessively  large  proportion  of  pris- 
oners among  the  latter  class— namely,  7,435  per  million  voters,  compared  with  2,517 
of  native  parentage  and  3,269  of  foreign  born— constitute  nearly  as  strong  an  argu- 
ment as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  immigration  as  would  the  high  proportion  among 
the  foreign  born  themselves.  The  second  generation  of  the  foreign  element  break 
readily  away  from  the  control  of  their  parents,  whom  they  learn  to  look  down  upon 
as  ignorant  and  out  of  date.  They  become  more  familiar  with  the  criminal  ways  of 
this  country,  and  so  they  present  an  excessively  high  proportion  of  criminality.  This 
appears  from  the  census  tables  showing  the  birthplaces  of  the  parents  of  white  pris- 
oners by  specific  crimes,  wherein  it  appears  that  38  per  cent  of  the  total  male  popu- 
lation of  militia  age— namely,  18to44  years— being  the  children  of  foreigners,  whether 
themselves  born  in  this  country  or  born  abroad,  furnish  more  than  half  the  pris- 
oners, and  that  this  proportion,  in  the  case  of  intoxication  and  disorderly  conduct, 
amounts  to  two-fifths  of  the  population  producing  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  punished 
offenses.1 

ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

Part  III,  prepared  by  John  R.  Commons,  special  agent  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, deals  with  the  economic  effects  of  immigration,  with  legislation  affecting 
immigration  in  this  and  other  countries  and  with  the  agricultural  distribution  of 
immigrants. 

The  effect  of  immigration  on  industry,  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pro- 
ductive energy  of  the  country,  can  not  be  measured  by  the  aggregate  numbers,  but 
by  the  predominance  of  males  among  immigrants  and  by  the  predominant  age 
periods  at  which  they  migrate.  The  proportion  of  males  among  the  native  born 
in  the  census  of  1890  was  51.21  per  cent,  while  among  the  foreign  born  it  was  54.9 
per  cent.  The  immigration  statistics  show  an  even  greater  disproportion.  In  1881 
to  1890  males  numbered  61  per  cent  of  the  total  influx.  When  we  consider  that 
the  most  productive  ages  for  labor  are  those  from  the  ages  of  20  to  45,  it  is  significant 
that  while  the  proportion  of  native-born  population  falling  within  these  years  is 
only  34  per  cent,  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  population  is  51  per  cent;  and  when 
we  examine  the  statistics  of  immigrants  as  presented  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
we  find  that  the  immigrants  belonging  to  the  productive  years,  15  to  40,  constitute 
not  less  than  68  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  From  these  facts  it  follows,  seeing 
that  it  is  the  male  population  above  15  years  of  age  that  predominate  in  competitive 
industry,  that  the  effect  of  immigrants  upon  industry  and  wages  is  proportionately 
greater  than  the  effect  of  the  corresponding  number  of  native  born.2 

Equally  important  with  the  gross  proportion  of  immigrants  is  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  immigration  throughout  the  several  occupations.  Whereas  the  foreign-born 
whites  constituted  in  1890  14.40  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  those  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  constituted  no  less  than  22.45  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in 
such  occupations.  In  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  and  in  domestic 
and  personal  service  the  number  was  31  per  cent,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
agriculture  the  number  was  only  14.49  per  cent.3 

The  unskilled  occupations,  those  of  domestic  and  personal  service,  receive  the 
largest  access  of  immigrants.  Only  16  per  cent  of  the  male  immigrants  declare  them- 
selves as  belonging  to  the  skilled  occupations,  while  57  per  cent  are  rated  unskilled, 
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and  23  per  cent,  including  women  and  children,  as  without  occupation.  The  indus- 
tries in  which  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  employees  are  foreign  born  present 
the  following  occupations  conspicuously:  Tailors,  bakers,  boot  and  shoe  makers, 
brick  and  tile  makers,  butchers,  cabinetmakers  and  upholsterers,  textile  and  mill 
operatives,  leather  dressers  and  tanners,  marble  and  stone  cutters.1 

Of  peculiar  interest  in  enforcing  the  statements  already  made  concerning  the  ten- 
dency of  foreigners  to  city  life  are  the  figures  showing  the  proportion  of  foreign  born 
and  their  descendants  in  agriculture.  While  nearly  one-half  of  the  native  whites  of 
native  parents  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  foreign  whites 
are  so  engaged.  The  second  generation  of  foreign  classes  shows  a  slightly  greater 
inclination  to  agricultural  life  than  the  first  generation.2  Nationalities  differ  widely 
in  this  regard.  Those  which  show  the  greatest  inclination  toward  agriculture  are 
the  Scandinavians,  Germans,  and  Bohemians,  numbering  27,  21,  and  28  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  these  respective  nationalities  in  this  country.  The  Irish  have 
but  14  per  cent  of  those  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  on  the  farm.  The  lowest 
proportions  are  found  among  the  Italians  and  Hungarians,  numbering  4  per  cent 
each.8 

The  races  having  the  largest  proportion  of  unskilled  and  miscellaneous  laborers 
are  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Oroatians,  Russians,  Greeks,  Italians,  Lithuanians,  Magyar, 
Poles,  Portuguese,  Ruthenians,  Scandinavians,  and  Slovaks.  The  immigrants  with 
the  largest  proportion  of  skilled  laborers  are  the  Hebrews,  Scotch,  English,  French, 
and  Cubans.4 

Owing  to  a  conflict  of  various  causes  it  is  impossible  to  determine  precisely  the 
effect  of  immigration  on  wages.  The  cycles  of  business  prosperity  and  depression 
are  the  principal  conflicting  factor.5  The  low  standard  of  living  of  immigrants, 
especially  from  eastern  and  southern  Europe,  is  shown  in  a  table  on  page  310, 
and  it  appears  that  the  wages  in  American  cities  are  4  to  5  times  the  wages  of 
farm  laborers  in  those  sections  of  Europe,  but  the  immigrant  who  attempts  to  enter 
American  industry  is  not  able  to  keep  up  the  pace,  owing  to  his  low  standard.  In 
the  course  of  time  he  is  compelled  to  organize  for  the  mere  purpose  of  finding  the 
adequate  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  to  continue  at  work.  This  point  was  reached 
by  the  bituminous  coal  miners  in  1897  and  the  anthracite  coal  miners  in  1900,  and 
the  remarkable  labor  organization  in  that  occupation  at  the  preseut  time  is  the  result 
of  the  direst  poverty  to  which  a  large  class  of  labor  in  this  country  has  probably  ever 
been  reduced.  Immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  displace  those  from 
the  British  Isles,  and,  having  competed  among  themselves,  are  at  last  compelled  to 
organize  for  protection.  In  the  clothing  trade  a  similar  condition  has  been  reached, 
but  in  that  trade  the  continuous  influx  of  immigrants  has  not  yet  afforded  a  breath- 
ing spell  for  organization.6 

Labor  organizations  are  handicapped  by  the  mixed  nationalities,  languages,  and 
religions  which  make  it  impossible  even  to  bring  them  together  on  a  mutual  under- 
standing.7 

One  of  the  factors  which  conceals  the  effect  of  immigration  and  at  the  same  time 
cooperates  with  it  is  machinery  and  division  of  labor.  This,  by  displacing  the  skilled 
mechanic,  makes  room  for  the  unskilled  immigrant.  The  fact  that  machinery  has 
been  introduced  so  largely  in  this  country  is  a  part  of  the  results  of  immigration, 
since,  by  breaking  down-  the  traditions  and  organization  of  the  trade  unions,  their 
resistance  to  machinery  and  new  methods  has  been  overcome;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  lower  and  lower  standards  of  living  which  have  come  into  machine  industries 
illustrate  the  cooperation  between  machinery  and  immigration  in  depressing  the 
condition  of  labor.  If,  however,  they  are  able  to  organize,  they  may  recover  their 
position.  This,  as  already  stated,  is  difficult  until  the  immigrants  have  experienced 
a  period  of  extreme  poverty. 
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The  competition  of  women  and  children  is  a  contributing  factor  in  ^P^^gJ 
but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  women  and  children  who  work  m ^factones  are  us^ 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  immigrants.     Furthermore  the  act  that  th    »mptote 

against  immigrants  proceed  ^^^.^^^^t^SJ 
important  to  note  that  the  country  competition  of  natwe^menca™  .       .      ... 

livmgislow  often  acts  -^^^^^^^3^5 

In  contrasting  these  various  causes  it  appears  that  the  enect  01  * 

to  cumulate  upon  the  same  industry  where  the  other  causes  are  n  operatior .and 
that  the  relative  effect  of  immigration  depends  upon  the  rapidity o the  >nflu^ 
while  a  moderate  amount  of  immigration  would  be  assimilated  A  rapid  influx  into 
particular  trades  by  breaking  down  organization  subjects  workmgmen  to  an  unfair 

competition.  

THE  CLOTHING  TRADE. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890,  that  branch  of  the  clothing  trade  known  as  custom 
work  shows  the  largest  proportion  of  foreigners  of  all  occupations  in  the  United 
States-namely,  71  per  cent.  This  was  Hi  per  cent  higher  than  the  occupation  next 
in  order-namely,  the  bakers.  The  other  branch  of  the  clothing  trade,  the  so-called 
factory  product,  is  not  presented  in  the  census  tables  upon  the  basis  of  the  nationality 
of  the  operatives;  but  it  is  probably  true  that  the  proportion  of  foreign  born  is  as 
large  if  not  larger,  in  this  branch  than  in  that  of  the  custom  tailors. 

The  immigration  of  tailors  into  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is  mainly 
Hebrews  numbering  7,031,  and  Italians,  numbering  1,'312.  This  is  a  marked  change 
in  the  character  of  immigration,  since  in  1882  it  was  the  German  element,  number- 
ing 1,935,  that  contributed  the  largest  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  immigrants 
stating  that  to  be  their  trade.  The  German  immigration  in  1900  was  only  270.  The 
indirect  effect  of  immigration  on  the  tailoring  trade  is  even  greater  than  the  direct 
f-  effect.  The  division  of  labor  has  advanced  to  such  a  stage  of  minuteness  that  in  the 
ready-made  or  factory  work  less  than  1  man  in  4  is  a  tailor.  The  majority,  instead 
of  requiring  4  or  5  years  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  custom  tailor,  require  only  2  or  3 
months  to  learn  such  simple  work  as  operating,  pressing,  sewing  buttons,  felling,  and 
so  on,  although  a  longer  time  is  required  to  develop  speed  and  endurance.  It  is  this 
minute  subdivision  of  labor  which  opens  the  way  for  the  serious  effects  of  immigration. 
The  manufacture  of  clothing  is  largely  centered  in  New  York  City,  and  it  is  in  this 
place  that  immigration  plays  its  weightiest  part.  In  lieu  of  the  census  of  1900,  which 
at  the  time  of  writing  has  not  yet  presented  the  statistics  for  that  year,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  versed  in  the  trade,  fully  one-half  of  the 
ready-made  clothing  in  the  United  States  is  manufactured  in  New  York  City.  _  In 
this  way  immigration  in  this  trade  holds  a  peculiarly  strategic  position.  Organiza- 
tions of  employees  in  other  cities  throughout  the  country  are  met  continually  with 
the  threat  that  their  demands  for  improved  conditions  will  result  simply  in  trans- 
ferring the  work  to  New  York.  On  this  account  a  careful  examination  of  the  condi- 
tions in  that  city  is  important.1 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  clothing  trade  is  the  so-called  sweating  system.' 
The  definition  of  the  sweating  system  by  different  parties  varies  widely,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  in  1888  investigated  the  subject  in  Great  Britain, 
was  unable  to  decide  upon  a  precise  definition.  Their  conclusions  are  summed  up 
in  a  description  of  what  they  consider  to  be  the  conditions  attending  the  sweating 
system — namely,  first,  a  rate  of  wages  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  workman, 
or  disproportionate  to  the  work  done;  second,  excessive  hours  of  labor;  third,  the 
insanitary  state  of  the  houses  in  which  work  is  carried  on. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  description  does  not  in  any  way  state  a  method  of  work, 
but  rather  the  condition  of  the  operatives  employed.     In  general  the  sweating  sys- 
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tern  is  one  in  whicn  the  work  is  done  by  a  middleman  or  contractor,  who  takes  the 
cloth  from  the  manufacturer  at  a  competitive  price,  and  then,  employing  his  own 
labor  at  such  wages  as  he  can  force  them  to  accept,  makes  such  a  profit  as  his  attention 
to  details  and  his  oppression  of  employees  can  secure.  We  have,  therefore,  in  this 
trade  three  classes  of  people  concerned — namely,  the  manufacturer,  the  contractor, 
and  the  workman.  The  term  "manufactured"  does  not  exactly  describe  the  posi- 
tion of  this  member  of  the  joint  prooagfion.  The  manufacturer  (so-called)  is  more 
properly  a  wholesale  merchant  or  warehouseman  who  may  employ  his  own  help 
directly  in  the  manufacture  of  garments,  or  may  let  it  out  to  contractors.  In  case 
the  manufacturer  employs  his  help  direct,  the  shop  which  he  conducts  is  technically 
known  as  an  "inside  shop;''  whereas  the  shops  operated  by  contractors  are  called 
"outside  shops."  The  opposition  to  the  contractor  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  con- 
sists in  the  demand  that  the  manufacturers  substitute  inside  shops  for  outside  shops. 
But  here  a  peculiar  distinction  is  necessary.  An  inside  shop,  it  would  be  assumed, 
is  one  in  which  the  workmen  are  employed  under  the  direction  of  a  foreman,  the 
latter  being  a  representative  of  the  manufacturer,  the  wages  being  paid  directly  to 
the  workman  by  the  manufacturer  and  not  by  the  foreman;  but  the  labor  organiza- 
tions which  attempt  to  secure  inside  shops  do  not  go  as  far  as  this.  They  consider 
that  the  evil  of  the  contracting  system  consists  in  the  fact  of  a  number  of  competing 
contractors  bidding  against  each  other  for  the  work  of  the  manufacturer,  this  compe- 
tion  continually  reducing  the  price  which  they  receive  for  making  the  garment  and 
the  wages  of  the  workers.  If,  however,  the  manufacturer  would  agree  to  dispense 
with  this  system  of  competing  contractors,  and  would  substitute,  not  a  foreman,  but 
a  noncompetitive  contractor,  who  has  a  regular  employment  with  the  manufacturer 
and  is  not  subject  to  underbidding  from  other  contractors,  they  would  be  willing 
still  to  content  themselves  with  this  modification  of  the  contracting  system. 

The  contractor  at  the  present  time  in  New  York,  and  Chicago  occupies  the  peculiar  ' 
position  of  an  organizer  and  employer  of  immigrants.  The  man  best  fitted  to  be  a 
contractor  is  the  man  who  is  well  acquainted  with  his  neighbors,  who  is  able  to 
speak  the  languages  of  several  classes  of  immigrants,  and  who  can  easily  persuade 
them  or  their  wives  and  children  to  work  for  him,  and  in  this  way  can  secure  the 
cheapest  help.  So  irregular  is  the  business  and  unsteady  the  employment  that  in 
the  busy  season  when  the  work  doubles  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer  to 
rely  upon  contractors  who  have  this  ability  to  increase  the  number  of  employees 
quickly  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work.  The  ability  to  become  a  con- 
tracting employer  depends  also  upon  the  small  amount  of  capital  invested.  Prob-  "^ 
ably  $50,  under  the  system  of  renting  the  sewing  machines,  is  enough  to  enable  an 
employee  to  become  a  contractor  on  his  own  account.  He  has  no  investment  in 
goods  and  runs  no  risk.  Little  managing  ability  is  required,  because  the  number  of 
employees  is  small.  He  locates  in  the  midst  of  the  districts  occupied  by  immigrants, 
and  contributes  to  their  clannishness  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  earn  a  living 
without  mingling  with  other  nationalities.  There  is  always  competition  among  con- 
tractors. The  contractor  feels  more  dependent  than  any  of  his  employees.  His 
profits  are  often  less  than  the  wages  of  his  better-paid  workmen. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  contractor  is  the  cause  of  the  sweating 
system.  Both  the  contractor  and  the  sweating  system  are  the  product  of  a  disorgan- 
ized and  crowded  labor  market. 

That  the  contracting  system  is  not  essential  to  the  sweating  system  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  one  branch  of  the  clothing  trade,  namely,  that  of  the  manufacture  oi 
ladies'  ready-made  suits,  these  small  contractors  have  become  manufacturers;  thaty 
is  to  say,  they  have  opened  up  their  shops  and  have  begun  to  sell  their  ready-made 
garments  direct  to  the  wholesale  trade — the  clothing  houses,  cloak  jobbers,  country 
merchants,  or  "mail-order  houses."  They  do  not  send  out  traveling  salesmen,  but 
wait  for  buyers  to  call  and  see  the  samples  and  leave  their  orders.  They  manufac- 
ture only  on  order,  and  frequently,  with  the  help  of  a  banking  house,  by  depositing 
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the  order  as  a  guaranty,  they  are  able  to  secure  the  cloth  necessary  to  make  up  the 
garments.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  development  of  this  branch  of  clothing  manu- 
facture in  New  York  City  presents  exactly  the  opposite  development  to  that  which 
has  occurred  in  other  large  industries.  Instead  of  the  large  manufacturer  success- 
fully underbidding  and  driving  out  the  small  manufacturer,  leading  ultimately  to  the 
greater  consolidation  in  the  so-called  trusts,  in  this  business  the  small  manufacturer 
has  driven  out  the  large  manufacturer.  The  small  man  does  not  need  to  pay  a  high- 
priced  designer,  since  he  designs  his  own  patterns;  he  does  not  have  to  pay  a  super- 
intendent, since  he  manages  his  own  business;  he  does  not  pay  high  rent,  since  he 
locates  in  the  poor  quarter  of  the  city;  he  can  get  labor  as  cheap  as  any  contractor; 
the  shop  is  open  day  and  night;  the  people  can  work  as  long  hours  as  they  wish. 
The  wages  which  these  small  manufacturers  pay  to  their  employees  vary  widely  in 
the  different  seasons  of  the  trade.  In  the  busy  season  they  are  sometimes  double  the 
wages  paid  in  the  dull  season.  It  has  been  the  effort  of  the  unions  to  compel  the 
manufacturers  to  agree  upon  a  scale  of  prices  which  shall  be  unchanged  through  the 
year;  but  as  soon  as  the  dull  season  comes  and  the  large  numbers  of  unskilled  and 
poverty-stricken  workmen,  pushed  on  by  the  influx  of  immigrants,  are  crowding  for 
employment,  the  uniform  scale  is  abandoned,  and  every  manufacturer  or  contractor 
is  able  to  command  labor  at  wages  barely  covering  cost  of  living. 
L  New  York  and  Chicago  are  the  largest  centers  of  the  ready-made  clothing  trade.1 
The  industry  in  New  York  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  Jews,  who  have 
displaced  the  earlier  Germans  and  Irish.  One  branch  of  the  work,  that  of  the  fin- 
ishing or  hand  sewing  on  coats  and  trousers,  has  within  the  past  10  years  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Italian  women  who  work  in  tenement  houses.  It  is  a  mistake, 
however,  to  infer  that  tenement-house  work  is  increasing.  Contractors  no  longer 
have  their  machines  in  tenement  houses  to  any  material  extent.  Legislation  on  this 
subject  and  the  agitation  of  the  unions  has  caused  them  to  move  into  buildings 
especially  erected  for  their  purposes;  but  in  this  branch  of  the  work,  the  so-called 
home  finishing,  the  Italian  women,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  work  at  prices  25  to 
50  per  cent  less  than  those  formerly  received  by  other  nationalities,  have  absorbed 
95  per  cent  of  the  work.  In  Chicago  the  clothing  workers  are  distributed  more 
equally  throughout  the  different  nationalities;  the  Swedes,  Bohemians,  and  Jews 
represent  probably  25  per  cent  each  of  the  total  number,  the  Poles  15  per  cent,  the 
Germans  5  per  cent. 

sy  The  Jew  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  clothing  trade.  His  physical  strength 
d6es  not  fit  him  for  manual  labor;  his  instincts  lead  him  to  speculation  and  trade; 
his  individualism  unsuits  him  for  the  life  of  a  wage  earner,  and  especially  for  the 
discipline  of  labor  organization.  For  these  reasons  when  a  Jew  first  lands  in  this 
country  he  enters  such  light  occupations  as  sewing,  cigar  making,  and  shoemaking. 
Jewish  women  are  employed  to  a  much  less  extent  than  women  of  other  nationali- 
ties, and  their  children  are  kept  in  school  until  15  or  16  years  of  age.  The  Jew's 
conception  of  a  labor  organization  is  that  of  a  tradesman  rather  than  that'of  a  work- 
man. Whenever  a  real  abuse  arises  among  the  Jewish  workmen  they  all  come 
together  to  form  a  giant  union  and  at  o/ice  engage  in  a  strike.-  They  bring  in  95  per 
cent  of  the  trade.  They  hold  out  a  long  time,  even  under  the  greatest  suffering. 
They  usually  win  their  case,  but  when  once  a  strike  is  settled  they  are  contented, 
and  that  usually  ends  the  union,  since  they  do  not  see  any  practical  use  for  organi- 
zation where  there  is  no  cause  to  %ht  for;  consequently  the  membership  of  the 
Jewish  union  is  wholly  uncertain.  The  Jew  U  also  exceedingly  abstract  and  meta- 
physical and  greatly  interested  in  general  principles;  for  this  reason  the  socialistic 
element  acquires  control  and  the  practical  problems  and  serious  conditions  of  the 
trade  are  neglected,  t- 
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The  Italian  tailor  in  his  own  country  receives  only  about  one-half  the  wages 
received  by  the  Jews  in  the  country  of  their  Eurqpean  origin  and  about  one-fourth 
of  the  wages  paid  for  the  same  grades  of  work  in  western  Europe,  consequently,  in 
the  United  States  the  Italian  is  able  successfully  to  compete  with  the  newly  arrived 
Russian  Jew,  and  far  more  able  to  compete  with  the  German  or  Englishman.  The 
Italian  has  usually  been  a  farmer  or  a  farm  hand,  and  his  standard  of  living  is  even 
lower  than  that  of  the  Italian  tailor.  While  as  yet  the  Italians  have  not  gone  into 
the  trade  in  very  large  numbers,  since  they  have  sought  mainly  outdoor  employ- 
ment, yet,  considering  the  large  numbers  and  their  readiness  in  taking  up  this  branch 
of  work,  it  seems  probable  that  the  future  clothing  workers  of  New  York  are  not 
likely  to  be  Jews,  but  Italians.  One  point  in  which  the  Italians  have  the  advantage 
is  in  the  employment  of  their  wives  and  sisters.  The  Italian  and  his  wife  work  in  a 
shop  together.  In  the  case  of  the  Jews,  a  Jewish  woman  after  she  is  married  will 
not  go  to  work  in  a  shop.  The  Italian,  like  the  Jew,  has  a  very  elastic  character; 
he  is  energetic  and  thrifty  and  will  work  hard,  with  little  regard  for  the  number  of 
hours. 

The  Polish  clothing  workers  are  mainly  women,  since  the  former  Polish  farmer 
when  coming  to  this  country  clings  to  common  work  requiring  hard  labor.  He  can 
compete  successfully  in  factory  work  where  hard  automatic  labor  is  needed,  and  con- 
sequently in  Chicago,  where  large  numbers  of  Poles  are  employed  in  this  class  of 
work,  the  Polish  women  and  girls  are  employed  in  the  clothing  shops.  Owing  to 
the  opposition  of  their  priests  they  have  never  made  any  attempt  to  join  the  labor 
organizations.  During  the  strike  in  Chicago  in  1896  it  was  the  Polish  shops  that 
continued  at  work  and  defeated  the  strike.  They  are  a  submissive  people  while 
working,  and  it  is  in  their  shops  that  the  hardest  driving  is  done.  Their  children 
begin  to  work  early. 

The  best  people  in  the  clothing  trade  in  Chicago  are  the  Scandinavians,  including 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes.  They  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pants 
and  vests  under  contractors  of  their  own  nationalities.  They  do  not  work  more  than 
10  hours  a  day,  as  a  rule,  usually  in  large  shops  with  steam  power.  The  standard  of 
living  is  high,  and  many  of  them  are  fairly  well  educated.  The  proportion  of  women 
who  work  is  large;  there  are  about  5  women  to  1  man  in  the  Swedish  shops, 
about  2  women  to  1  man  in  the  Polish  and  Bohemian  coat  shops,  about  equal 
numbers  of  men  and  women  in  the  Jewish  shops,  although  the  women  are  mainly 
of  other  nationalities. 

Unquestionably  the  standard  of  living  of  all  nationalities  has  been  raised  greatly 
after  their  immigration  to  this  country.  The  Poles  and  Italians  adhere  to  a  lower 
standard  for  a  longer  time  than  the  others;  at  the  same  time  the  low  standard  of  liv- 
ing on  the  part  of  those  immigrants  who  are  continuously  coming  into  the  trade  is 
always  a  successful  check  on  the  efforts  others  are  making  to  better  their  condition. 
Whe  Jews  have  been  especially  successful  in  escaping  from  the  trade,  since  they 
change  their  standard  of  living  soonest  and  are  most  energetic  in  finding  employment 
in  other  trades  or  in  advancing  to  the  position  of  contractor  or  merchant. 

Estimating  the  effect  of  immigration  on  the  wages  in  the  clothing  trade,1  it  will  be 
seen  a  variety  of  factors  enter  to  confuse  the  judgment.  In  the  first  place,  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  trade  has  occurred  in  the  past  50  years,  consisting  in  the  intro- 
duction of  ready-made  clothing,  first  for  men,  then  for  children,  and  finally  for 
women.  These  new  branches  of  work,  whereby  a  product,  which  when  formerly 
made  by  the  custom  tailor,  the  dressmaker,  or  the  housewife  cost  higher  prices  than 
the  most  of  the  people  could  afford,  is  now  made  in  the  latest  styles,  enables  all 
classes  of  people  to  be  better  dressed  and  to  spend  much  more  money  every  year  for 
clothing.     Herein  the  immigrant  has  created  his  own  employment  and  cultivated  a 
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market  for  his  product.  The  journeyman  tailor  who  in  former  times  made  the  entire 
coat  continues  to  do  so  only  for  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  public,  and  for  that  rea- 
son he  can  earn  higher  wages  than  formerly.  But,  owing  to  the  increasing  subdivi- 
sion of  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  garments,  such  important  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  several  occupations  involved  that  it  is  a  difficult  problem  to 
identify  any  one  occupation  over  a  period  of  years.-^The  first  important  advance  in 
the  subdivision  of  journeyman  tailor's  work  was  introduced  bythe  Jews  some  20 
years  ago  in  New  York  City  and  has  been  known  as  the  "1$?"  system.  This 
remarkable  system,  by  which  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  ready-made  coats  in  New 
York  are  manufactured,  exists  in  no  other  city  of  this  or  other  country.  Its  peculi- 
arity is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  3  men  who  make  the  greater  part  of  the  coat  work 
in  a  team  or  "set,"  and  in  their  agreement  with  the  contractor  they  undertake  to 
turn  out  a  certain  numbei  of  coats  per  day.  This  results  in  what  is  practically  a 
piece-price  system  with  unrestricted  work.  Whereas  the  journeyman  tailor  formerly 
filled  in  his  dull  season  by  making  coats  at  half  price,  which  were  later  sold  as  ready- 
made  garments,  the  task  system  made  it  possible  to  manufacture  the  same  coat  at 
one-half  the  journeyman's  price  in  the  dull  season.  Since  this  task  system  has  con- 
tinued unchanged  for  20  years,  it  is  possible  to  measure  precisely  the  changes  in 
wages  during  that  period.  The  wages  per  week  of  male  operators  and  basters  have 
fallen  one-sixth;  their  hours  increased  one-fifth;  their  weekly  output  has  increased 
two-thirds;  the  piece  price  for  their  product  has  decreased  one-half,  without  any 
change  in  machinery  or  subdivision  of  labor.  Formerly  1  woman  was  a  member  of 
the  team,  but  so  intense  has  become  their  exertion  that  women  have  been  replaced 
by  male  immigrants  at  wages  per  week  about  50  per  cent  higher  than  those  which 
the  women  formerly  received,  but  per  piece  the  same,  owing  to  the  greater  speed  and 
endurance  of  the  men.  It  can  not,  however,  be  said  that  the  low  wages,  long  hours, 
"  and  overexertion  in  the  task  shops  of  New  York  are  owing  solely  to  immigration, 
since  in  recent  years  a  new  form  of  production,  which  may  be  called  the  factory  or 
large-shop  method,  has  entered,  and  those  Jews  who  adhere  to  the  task  system  are 
operating  under  an  antiquated  system  of  production  in  competition  with  a  modern 
system.  f.        — „ 

This'Qactory  system  carries  the  subdivision  of  labor  far  beyond  that  of  the  task 
system,  soTEat  a~5Sat  passes  through  the  hands  of  40  or  50,  or  more,  work  people, 
whereas  in  the  task  system  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  only  8  or  10.  This 
increasing  subdivision  of  labor  has  substituted  simple  operations  for  complex  opera- 
tions and  has  increased  the  speed  and  exertion  of  the  workmen.  While  wages  by 
the  hour,  day,  or  week  on  factory  products  have  decreased  in  most  cases,  and 
remained  constant  in  the  cases  of  the  more  highly  skilled  and  indispensable  work- 
ers, yet  the  increased  overexertion  and  overtime  are  much  more  exhausting  to  the 
employee  than  they  were  20  years  ago.  The  cost  of  manufacture,  owing  to  this  sub- 
division of  labor,  is  40  per  cent  below  that  of  the  task  system,  so  that,  altogether, 
the  cost  of  making  a  coat  in  20  years  has  been  reduced  70  per  cent  below  the  price 
received  by  the  journeyman  tailor  in  the  dull  season. 

The  amount  of  wages  in  the  clothing  trade  is  directly  affected  by  the  fate  of  labor 
organizations.  With  the  continual  influx  of  immigrants,  with  the  subdivision  of 
labor,  with  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  and  with  the  prevalence  of 
home  work,  the  problem  of  organization  is  indeed  serious. 

After  male  immigrants  have  been  here  2  or  3  years  they  are  willing  to  organize, 
but  are  prevented  from  bettering  their  condition  by  the  new  arrivals,  whose  necessi- 
ties compel  them  to  accept  low  pay.  The  most  successful  organization  is  that  of  the 
Swedish  Pante  and  Vest  Makers  of  Chicago,  who,  owing  to  peculiar  advantages  in 
the  nature  of  their  trade,  have  greatly  increased  their  wages  in  recent  years'  in 
nearly  all  other  occupations  of  the  trade  the  influx  of  immigrants  is  a  constant 
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menace  to  organization,  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  such  restriction  of 
immigration  as  would  lessen  the  number  of  those  nationalities  now  coming  into  this 
trade  would  enable  the  clothing  workers  to  organize  and  secure  generally  shorter 
hours  and  higher  pay. 

TENEMENT-HOUSE  MANUFACTURE.1 

The  so-called  sweat-shop  legislation  of  American  States  is  legislation  directed  against 
tenement-house  work.  In  this  legislation  the  American  States  are  dealing  practi- 
cally with  the  subject  of  immigration  in  its  most  urgent  and  threatening  aspect. 
Practically  all  the  work  in  tenements  governed  by  these  laws  is  carried  on  by  foreign- 
born  men  and  women,  and  by  the  latest  arrivals  and  lowest  conditioned  of  the 
foreign  born.  Two  races  are  the  ones  mainly  affected — the  Hebrew  and  the  Italian. 
The  Italian  woman  working  in  her  tenement  has  absorbed  95  per  cent  of  the  so- 
called  "home  finishing"  in  New  York  City.  Home  finishing  is  that  remnant  of 
work  in  the  former  home  shop  where  the  entire  garment  was  made  at  home;  since 
through  legislation  and  economic  development  the  regular  shop  has  largely  taken 
the  place  of  the  home,  this  "finishing"  is  that  portion  which  has  not  been  carried 
over  to  the  shop.  In  New  York  coats  and  trousers  are  finished  at  home;  in  other 
cities,  only  trousers.  Finishing  amounts  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  work  on  a  gar- 
ment, but  owing  to  the  low  wages  paid  in  this  class  of  work,  the  price  is  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  price  for  the  entire  garment.  The  Italian  home  finisher  works  for 
about  two-thirds  of  the  price  which  other  nationalities  formerly  received  for  the 
same  work,  and,  where  formerly  10  to  14  cents  was  paid  for  finishing,  the  Italian 
does  the  same  work  for  5  to  7  cents.  By  means  of  this  kind  of  work  done  at  home 
by  his  wife  and  children  the  Italian  laborer  is  able  to  bid  at  much  cheaper  rates  for 
employment  in  other  occupations;  so  that  home  work  not  only  has  a  damaging  effect 
on  the  shop  work  in  the  trade,  but  it  also  affects  the  people  engaged  in  the  same 
calling  as  the  Italian  laborers. 

Other  classes  of  clothing  workers  who  are  employed  at  home  to  more  or  less  extent 
are  the  custom  tailor,  who  is  a  skilled  mechanic,  making  the  entire  coat;  also  married 
women  or  widows  of  American  birth  who,  in  this  way,  earn  small  amounts  of 
"pin  money."  These  women  take  up  this  work  in  emergency,  or  when  they  are 
partly  dependent  upon  charity  or  upon  the  help  of  friends,  and  on  this  account  they 
accept  wages  considerably  below  the  cost  of  living  for  a  girl  working  in  a  shop  who 
has  this  as  her  only  means  of  livelihood. 

Subcontracting  is  the  rule  in  this  business.  Manufacturers  dislike  the  administra- 
tion of  the  small  lots  of  work  distributed  in  secluded  places  where  they  are  unable 
to  keep  oversight,  and  consequently  the  clothing  contractor  who  takes  work  from  the 
manufacturer,  and  who  is  in  closer  connection  with  the  home  workers,  sublets  the 
finishing  to  them.  The  objections  made  to  home  work  are  not  only  the  low  wages, 
but  the  low  standard  of  living  which  is  consequent  upon  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  home,  with  pieces  of  cloth  and  rags  lying  about,  and  pressing  irons  and  sewing 
machines  crowding  upon  the  space.  The  man  who  works  at  home  has  irregular 
hours,  and  usually  works  all  the  time  he  can  spare,  day  and  night.  He  employs  his 
wife  and  children  as  helpers,  and  thus  in  open  competition  is  able  to  underbid  the 
man  or  woman  who  works  in  the  factory.  Home  work  is  depressing  upon  the  intel- 
ligence and  personal  initiative  of  the  tailors.  Since  it  affords  but  little  opportunity 
for  improved  machinery  or  subdivision  of  labor,  the  workman  makes  up  in  long 
hours  what  he  loses  in  economy  of  manufacture.  Labor  organization  is  especially 
difficult  with  this  class  of  workers.  The  journeyman  tailors'  organizations  in  this 
country  direct  their  agitation  more  vigorously  against  the  home  work  of  their  num- 
bers than  they  do  against  accepting  low  prices  for  work.     Scattered  over  the  city,  the 
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home,  workers  have  no  opportunity  of  meeting  together  and  organizing.  They  do 
not  learn  the  English  language  and  are  slow  to  become  Amerieanized.  With  the 
abolition  or  restriction  of  home  work  organization  becomes  more  effective,  the  wages 
are  increased,  and  hours  diminished. 

But  the  legislation  of  American  States  directed  against  tenement-house  work  has 
been  undertaken  not  on  behalf  of  the  workers,  but  on  behalf  of  the  consumers.  It 
is  the  protection  of  the  public  against  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  which 
has  induced  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and 
others,  to  deal  in  a  rigid  manner  with  this  class  of  employment.  In  no  State 
does  the  legislature  take  the  legal  step  of  prohibiting  outright  tenement-house  work; 
the  statute  simply  restricts  the  number  of  persons  who  shall  be  employed  in  a  room 
or  tenement,  usually  to  the  immediate  members  of  the  family  living  therein.  Legis- 
lation covers  wearing  apparel  and  includes,  in  some  cases,  also,  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

As  regards  the  administrative  details  of  this  legislation,  it  is  noticeable  that  in 
those  States  most  directly  affected  by  immigration,  namely,  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Pennsylvania,  the  legislation  has  been  most  radical  and  even  despotic.  In 
the  first  place,  a  register  is  required  to  be  kept  by  the  contractor  or  manufacturer  of 
all  home  workers  in  his  employment.  This  register,  unfortunately,  is  not  treated  as 
a  public  record,  and  hence  does  not  afford  opportunity  for  trade  unions,  consumers' 
leagues,  and  charity  societies  to  carry  on  effective  agitation  which  will  reach  the 
manufacturers. 

But  the  despotic  feature  of  the  legislation  appears  in  the  provisions  requiring  a 
license  or  permit  in  order  to  work  at  home.  In  the  enforcement  of  ordinary  factory 
and  workshop  laws  the  factory  inspector  is  required  to  come  into  court  and  prove  the 
alleged  violation  of  the  law.  The  defendant  enjoys  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  the 
inspector  and  prosecuting  attorney  are  held  to  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  statute. 
By  the  license  feature,  however,  the  inspector  is  not  dependent  upon  the  courts;  his 
action  is  summary  and  decisive;  he  grants  or  revokes  the  license  upon  his  own  dis- 
cretion and  judgment,  and  the  penalty  thus  imposed,  since  it  deprives  the  workman 
of  his  entire  living,  is  far  heavier  than  the  imposition  of  a  fine  by  the  court.  The 
inspector,  under  this  provision  of  the  law,  calls  upon  the  courts  not  to  punish  the  mate- 
rial violation  of  the  law,  but  to  punish  the  workman  who  works  without  a  license. 
Both  the  prosecution  and  the  punishment  of  the  offender  are  therefore  practically  in 
the  hands  of  the  administrative  officer  without  recourse  to  the  court.  There  remains, 
indeed,  the  judicial  remedy  by  mandamus  or  injunction,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
poverty-stricken  workers  of  the  tenement  house  this  is  not  a  substantial  remedy. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  to  introduce  the  license  feature  as  a  part  of  its 
factory  legislating  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  and  Michigan 
within  the  last  2  or  3  years  have  followed  the  example  of  Massachusetts.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  law  goes  much  farther  than  in  other  States,  and  requires  a  license  not 
only  for  tenememvhouse  work,  but  for  any  "  building  or  parts  of  building"  where 
wearing  apparel  is  manufactured,  and  in  New  York  it  applies  to  any  building  in  the 
rear  of  a  tenement  building. 

While  the  law  lays  down  conditions  under  which  the  inspector  shall  grant  or 
revoke  a  license  the  decision  is  in  the  judgment  of  the  inspector.  The  law  in  no 
case  attempts  to  deal  with  wages  or  hours  of  labor,  but,  in  harmony  with  its  purpose 
of  protecting  the  consumer,  provides  only  that  work  shall  be  conducted  under  clean 
and  proper  sanitary  conditions.  In  New  York  it  provides  for  absolute  cleanliness, 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  with  inspectors  whose  standards  of  cleanliness  are  high 
very  few  licenses  would  be  long  outstanding  and  tenement-house  work  would  be 
practically  abolished. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  legislation  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  is  the 
so-called  "tenement-made"  tag.  The  inspector  is  empowered  when  he  discovers 
garments  manufactured  under  unsanitary  conditions  or  in  violation  of  the  law  to 
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affix  this  label  to  the  garment,  and  any  person  removing  the  label  is  subject  to  a  fine 
or  imprisonment.  It  is  often  assumed  that  the  tenement-made  label  is  designed  to 
reach  the  manufacturer  or  wholesale  merchant  and  to  be  kept  upon  the  garments 
until  they  have  been  placed  upon  the  market.  This  may  have  been  the  intention  of 
the  legislator,  but  in  no  case  do  the  inspectors  go  so  far  as  to  enforce  such  a  penalty 
upon  the  manufacturer.  They  consider  the  purpose  of  the  tag  accomplished  when 
the  home  worker  or  the  contractor  is  punished  or  when  the  goods  have  been  disin- 
fected.    They  then  remove  the  tag  and  the  goods  are  placed  upon  the  market. 

Whether  garments  which  have  been  subject  to  contagion  can  be  fully  disinfected 
is  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  it  is  certain  that  did  such  goods  carry  a  label  at  the  time 
when  the  consumer  makes  his  purchases  they  could  not  be  sold.  In  Pennsylvania 
the  law  does  not  provide  for  a  tag,  but  requires  that  goods  subject  to  contagion  shall 
be  destroyed. 

The  penalties  imposed  by  the  law  apply  only  to  home  workers  and  contractors 
and  do  not  affect  the  wholesale  manufacturer.  On  this  account,  they  are  defective. 
The  home  worker  is  an  obscure  person,  and  a  slight  penalty  is  a  heavy  burden.  The 
contractor  also  is  unknown,  but  the  manufacturer's  position  before  the  community 
is  a  responsible  one;  the  sale  of  his  goods  depends  upon  the  reputation  of  his  house. 
Now,  the  existing  laws  do  not  make  the  manufacturer  responsible  for  tenement-house 
work  unless  he  gives  this  work  out  directly  to  the  home  workers;  he  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  work  given  out  by  his  contractors.  In  this  way  the  contract  system  shows 
its  advantage,  not  merely  as  a  cheap  method  of  manufacture,  but  also  as  a  method 
of  shifting  legal  responsibility  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  middleman.  Were  the 
law  to  make  the  manufacturer  responsible  for  all  tenement  work,  whether  given 
out  directly  by  himself  or  through  a  contractor,  both  tenement  work  and  the  con- 
tractor would  quickly  disappear. 

The  results  of  legislation  on  tenement-house  work  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  satisfactory,  have  depended 
not  so  much  on  the  terms  of  the  law  as  on  the  efficiency  and  integrity  of  the  inspect- 
ors. With  their  enormous  powers  and  wide  discretion  legislation  has  created 
opportunities  for  bribery  and  political  favoritism  unusually  tempting.  The  law  of 
Massachusetts,  although  inferior  to  that  of  other  States,  has  yet  accomplished  far 
better  results,  owing  to  the  civil-service  regulations  and  the  permanent  tenure  of  the 
inspectors.  Although  not  directed  to  the  improvement  of  wages,  nevertheless,  by 
restricting  the  amount  of  tenement  work,  the  wages  for  this  class  of  employment  in 
Boston  are  40  to  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  wages  in  New  York  for  the  same  work. 
The  depressing  effects  of  immigration  on  wages,  therefore,  are  partly  counteracted  by 
the  restriction  of  tenement-house  work. 

This  class  of  legislation  is,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  the  proposed  total  abolition  of 
tenement-house  manufacture,  since  it  makes  it  possible  to  abolish  the  work  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  but  also  makes  it  possible  to  grant  exceptions  in  those  emergency 
cases  where  hardship  would  be  caused  by  its  prohibition.1 

While  neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  any  State  government  has  undertaken 
to  abolish  tenement-house  work  where  the  work  is  sold  to  private  purchasers,  yet, 
where  the  Federal  Government  is  itself  a  purchaser  of  clothing,  it  has  undertaken  to 
establish  this  condition.  Since  the  Spanish-American  war,  when  it  seemed  to  be 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  contagion  of  measles  and  other  diseases  in  the  army 
campswas  owing  directly  to  tenement-house  manufacture,  the  War  Department  has 
inserted  in  its  contracts  with  the  manufacturers  of  military  garments  that  all  work 
must  be  done  in  a  regularly  organized  factory,  and  no  part  of  the  work  shall  be  sub- 
let to  contractors.  In  the  several  States  clothing  for  the  National  Guard  is  usually 
purchased  from  the  War  Department,  and  is  therefore  protected  by.  the  specifications 
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of  that  Department;  but  in  those  States  where  clothing  is  manufactured  by  the  State 
authorities  there  exist  at  present  but  few  restrictions.  These  are  in  Massachusetts, 
which  provides  that  military  clothing  shall  be  made  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  not 
in  sweat  shops;  in  California,  that  it  shall  not  be  made  by  convict  or  Chinese  labor; 
and  in  New  York,  that  it  shall  be  made  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
factory  and  sweat-shop  legislation  of  the  State.  In  one  State,  Pennsylvania,  clothing 
for  the  National  Guard  is  made  in  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  State  arsenal, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  Navy,  clothing  is  manufactured  by  the  naval 
clothing  factory,  navy-yard,  Brooklyn.1 

The  legislation  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  arid  the  ordinances  of  the  London 
county  council  go  further  than  the  legislation  of  American  States,  in  that  their  object 
is  not  merely  the  protection  of  the  public,  but  also  the  protection  of  the  workers  in 
securing  a  "fair  rate  of  wages."  In  Canada  this  object  is  thought  to  be  secured  by 
prohibiting  subcontracting. 

The  wish  of  the  purchaser  to  know  the  conditions  under  which  his  garments  are 
manufactured  is  the  basis  of  the  Consumers'  League,  organized  in  May,  1899.  This 
league  adopts  an  official  label  to  be  attached  to  the  garments  of  those  manufacturers 
who  abide  by  the  conditions  imposed  upon  them — that  they  obey  the  State  factory 
laws,  that  they  manufacture  the  goods  on  their  premises,  that  they  employ  no 
children  under  16  years  of  age,  and  that  they  use  no  overtime  work.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  labels  granted  to  manufacturers  by  this  league  are  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  owing  to  the  excellent  factory  legislation  in  that  State  and  especially 
the  thorough  manner  in  which  it  is  enforced. 

Besides  the  label  of  the  Consumers'  League,  the  organization  of  the  garment  work- 
ers has  adopted  a  label  based  on  slightly  different  principles.  This  label  is  granted 
only  to  those  manufacturers  or  contractors  who  employ  solely  union  help.  Hitherto 
the  garment  workers'  label  has  been  somewhat  misleading,  since  it  has  been  granted 
to  contractors  and  has  not  stood  for  the  absence  of  sweatshop  conditions;  but  by  a 
resolution  adopted  in  May,  1901,  the  label  henceforth  is  to  be  furnished  only  to 
those  manufacturers  who  maintain  exclusively  their  own  shops.2 

An  appendix  to  this  chapter,  dealing  with  the  Philadelphia  trade,  prepared  by 
Helen  Marot  and  Caroline  L.  Pratt,  is  added  at  pages  723-743. 

CIGAR  MAKERS.3 

The  problem  of  the  effect  of  immigration  on  the  wages  and  employment  of  cigar 
makers  can  not  be  separated  from  the  effects  of  machinery,  division  of  labor,  country 
competition,  and  the  competition  of  women  and  girls.  The  machinery  which  has 
been  introduced  in  recent  years,,  known  as  the  ' '  suction  table, ' '  is  exceedingly  limited 
in  character,  but  it  is  such  that  less  skilled  workmen  and  girls  can  take  the  place  of 
the  skilled  mechanic.  With  this  new  condition,  girls  working  at  $4.50  per  1,000 
cigars,  where  the  union  scale  is  $7.50  to  $8.50  per  1,000,  can  earn  wages  amounting 
to  $7.50  per  week.  The  large  establishments  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  which 
have  in  recent  years  extended  the  sale  of  advertised  cigars  employ  almost  exclusively 
girls  and  women.  But  it  must  be  noted  thatthese  are  the  American-born. daughters 
of  immigrant  parents. 

Of  similar  effect  upon  the  wages  of  city  cigar  makers  is  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  country  shops.  This  is  especially  true  in  Pennsylvania  where,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Berks,  Bucks,  Montgomery,  York,  and  Lancaster,  Philadelphia  manufacturers 
have  located  their  annexes,  and,  in  place  of  the  very  low  union  scale  of  $7.50  in 
Philadelphia,  they  can  have  the  same  cigar  made  for  $5.50.  This  rate  is  so  low  that 
the  suction  table  is  not  profitable.     The  advantages  of  country  employment  to  the 
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manufacturer  consist  often  in  the  favorable  inducements — in  the  exemption  from 
taxes,  even  in  donations  of  ground  and  subscriptions  for  buildings — offered  by  the 
citizens,  but  mainly  in  the  low  cost  of  living.  Much  of  the  work,  however,  is  crude, 
and  the  10-cent  cigars  are  not  made  in  these  localities  on  a  large  scale. 

Contrasted  with  country  competition  and  the  employment  of  women  and  girls  are 
the  efforts  of  the  labor  organization,  which  includes  about  40  per  cent  of  the  work- 
men in  the  trade.  The  union,  through  its  strong  organization,  has  effected  a  contin- 
uous increase  in  wages  paid  to  its  members,  so  that  it  is  estimated  that  on  the  class  of 
work  where  sweat-shop  and  nonunion  labor  earn  $6  to  $9  a  week  union  labor  earns 
$12  to  $18.  But  the  union  scale  is  based  largely  upon  the  union  label,  which,  being 
in  effect  a  substitute  for  the  expensive  advertising  of  the  large  manufacturers,  enables 
the  members  of  the  union  to  distribute  among  themselves  the  $4  or  $5  per  1,000  which 
the  manufacturer  usually  invests  in  advertising.  In  this  way  the  union  maintains  a 
high  scale  of  wages,  keeps  immigrants  out  of  its  ranks,  and  prohibits  the  use  of  machin- 
ery, but  at  the  same  time  loses  control  of  the  large  establishments  employing  200  to 
2,000  working  people.  The  immigrants  crowding  into  the  cheaper  lines  of  work  and 
the  unorganized  branches  of  employment  have  forced  down  the  prices  to  a  very  low 
point,  so  that  in  the  Jewish  sweat  shops  of  New  York  and  Chicago  cigars  are  manu- 
factured at  $4.50  per  1,000  equal  in  quality  to  those  which  are  made  at  the  union 
-scale  of  $8.50 'and  $9.50. 

On  account  of  these  several  peculiar  conditions  in  the  trade  it  may  be  asserted  that 
at  the  present  time  the  effect  of  immigration  is  less  than  the  effect  of  country  compe- 
tition or  of  the  employment  of  women  and  girls;  and  that,  were  it  not  for  the  label, 
these  three  factors  cooperating  would  depress  wages,  except  in  the  highest  grades  of 
work,  below  the  point  at  which  the  members  of  the  union  could  afford  to  work 
longer  at  the  trade. 

COAL  MINERS.1 

The  coal  mining  industry  of  the  United  States  has  from  its  earliest  days  been  a 
field  peculiarly  affected  by  the  influx  of  fresh  immigrants.  In  the  earlier  days  they 
were  mainly  from  the  British  Isles — Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Welshmen,  and  Irish- 
men. Within  the  past  20  years  these  earlier  nationalities  have  been  displaced  by 
immigrants  from  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and  Russia.  According  to  the  census  of 
1890  the  foreign-born  miners  constituted  58.1  per  cent  of  the  total  in  Pennsylvania, 
57.4  per  cent  in  Illinois,  and  59  per  cent  in  Ohio.  In  the  mines  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  in  1896  one-fourth  were  Polish,  one-fifth  were 
Irish,  one-fifth  Americans,  and  one-tenth  were,  respectively,  Germans  and  Hungarians. 
In  the  mines  of  Illinois  in  1899  the  foreign-born  miners  in  the  order  of  precedence 
were  Germans,  English,  Italians,  Polish,  Irish,  Scotch,  Austrians,  Bohemians,  and 
Hungarians. 

The  principal  complaint  arising  from  the  presence  of  foreigners  is  the  alleged  over- 
supply  of  labor.  This  is  shown  in  the  diminished  number  of  days  for  which  employ- 
ment is  obtainable  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  seasonal 
character  in  the  mining  of  coal  is  exaggerated  by  the  presence  of  an  oversupply  of 
labor.  Relying  upon  such  oversupply,  the  operator  is  content  to  mine  his  coal  only 
on  the  receipt  of  orders,  or  with  the  orders  in  view,  and  does  not  endeavor  to  dis- 
tribute employment  throughout  the  year.  Bituminous  coal  can  not  economically  be 
stored,  as  it  disintegrates  with  exposure;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  since  bituminous 
coal  is  used  mainly  for  manufactures  and  railroads,  while  anthracite  coal  is  used  for 
domestic  purposes,  the  demand  for  bituminous  is  more  continuous  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  number  of  days  of  employment  is  greater.  Coupled  with  this  consid- 
eration is  the  fact  that  the  anthracite  coal  mines  lie  nearer  the  Atlantic  coast  and  are 
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more  accessible  to  the  inroads  of  immigrants,  and  consequently  the  oversupply  of 
labor  is  greater  than  in  the  bituminous  mines  which  lie  at  farther  distance  from  the 
ports.  These  influences  appear  in  the  aggregate  number  of  days  employed  in  the 
different  fields.  In  1892  anthracite  coal  miners  worked  206.6  days  out  of  a  possible 
310,  but  in  1898  they  worked  only  148  days.  On  the  other  hand,  bituminous  coal 
miners  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1892,  worked  208.6  days,  and  in  1898,  208.5  days.  Com- 
paring these  industries  with  47  manufacturing  industries  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  appears  that  for  bituminous  coal  mining  there  is  employment  for  68  per 
-cent  of  the  possible  working  days;  in  anthracite  coal  mining  for  48.5  per  cent  of  the 
working  days,  and  in  47  leading  industries  for  97.3  per  cent  of  the  working  days. 
On  an  average  the  workers  in  iron,  steel,  cotton,  woolen,  and  general  manufactures 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  from  35  to  50  per  cent  more  of  the  total  time  per  year 
than  the  coal  miners  in  the  anthracite  field,  and  from  30  to  40  per  cent  more  than 
the  bituminous  miners.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  in  the  anthracite 
region  has  meant  not  so  much  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  resulting  product 
as  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  days  worked  per  man. 

Closely  connected  with  the  influx  of  immigrants  is  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
This  applies  only  to  bituminous  coal  mining,  since  anthracite  coal  is  more  refractory 
and  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  machine  cutting.  At  the  same  time  it  is  doubt- 
ful, in  the  opinion  of  many  operators,  whether  machinery  could  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  bituminous  coal  mines  had  it  not  been  for  the  introduction  of  foreign 
labor.  The  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish  miners  in  earlier  days  successfully 
resisted  the  machine,  and  it  was  their  displacement  by  Slavs  and  Italians  that  per- 
mitted the  introduction  of  machinery. 

Machinery  has  had  a  twofold  effect— it  has  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  mining 
coal  and  has  displaced  skilled  labor  by  unskilled  labor.  The  reduction  in  the  cost 
appears  in  the  investigations  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  which  shows 
that  one  mine,  where  formerly  the  cost  per  ton  by  hand  mining  was  71.2  cents,  was 
able  to  mine  the  same  coal  by  machinery  for  42.3  cents,  and  that  another  was  able 
to  reduce  the  cost  from  77.6  to  42.4  cents. 

The  effect  of  machinery  on  skilled  labor  is  shown  in  two  establishments  reported 
by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  Illinois,  in  one  of  which,  mined  by  hand,  the  miners 
numbered  71.2  per  cent  of  the  men  employed,  and  in  the  other,  operated  by 
machinery,  the  cutters,  blasters,  and  timbermen  who  took  the  places  of  the  miners 
were  only  9.37  per  cent  of  employees.  The  machine  has  greatly  subdivided  the 
work,  so  that  7  or  8  men  are  required  on  various  operations  which  formerly  were 
performed  by  the  individual  miner.  The  smaller  proportion  of  skilled  laborers  fol- 
lowing the  introduction  of  the  machine  has  required  even  greater  skill  and  endurance 
on  their  part,  and  the  larger  proportion  of  laborers  who  follow  the  machine  and  load 
the  cars  must  have  greater  endurance  and  physical  strength  than  formerly;  conse- 
quently, the  wages  have  not,  in  all  cases,  been  reduced  on  the  substitution  of  machine 
production,  but  the  exhaustion  and  overexertion  of  the  workmen  have  increased. 

The  most  important  circumstance  which  determines  whether  the  mine  worker 
shall  gain  an  increase  in  wages  with  the  introduction  of  machinery  is  the  state  of  his 
labor  organization.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  with  the  introduction  of  machin- 
ery wages  were  continually  declining  until  the  year  1897,  but  in  that  year,  after  the 
organization  of  the  union,  wages,  increased  30  to  40  per  cent,  and  in  Illinois,  where 
the  union  is  strongest,  the  average  gain  in  wages  in  machine  mines  was  36.3  per  cent, 
whereas  the  average  for  all  mines,  including  machine  mines,  was  26.4  per  cent. 
Through  this  organization  in  Illinois  the  union  fixes  the  price  of  machine  mining  at 
only  7  cents  less  per  ton  than  the  price  for  pick  mining,  whereas  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  where  the  union  has  less  strength,  the  differential  is  19.2  cents.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  narrow  differential  in  Illinois,  while  giving  the  miner  a 
share  in  the  advantages  of  machinery,  is  at  the  same  time  a  discouragement  "to  the 
mine  operator  in  the  intrqduction  of  machinery. 
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Labor  organization  among  the  coal  miners  has  passed  through  extraordinary  vicis- 
situdes. The  Welsh,  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  miners  were  well  organized  and 
maintained  high  wages,  but  in  1875,  not  owing  to  the  presence  of  immigrants,  but 
as  a  result  of  a  strike  against  a  falling  market,  their  organization  was  entirely  broken 
and  their  wages  greatly  reduced.  Not  until  1897,  in  the  bituminous  field,  and  1900, 
in  the  anthracite  field,  was  a  reorganization  affected,  this  time  not  of  the  original 
British  stock  alone,  but  also  of  the  mixed  nationalities  from  eastern  and  southeastern 
Europe.  These  new  immigrants  began  displacing  the  earlier  ones  following  the  strike 
of  1875,  and  their  numbers  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  general  strike  in  1887  for  a 
restoration  of  the  conditions  of  12  years  before  was  utterly  defeated.  The  same  was 
true  of  the  strike  in  1894.  Owing  to  these  disasters  of  the  union  the  rates  of  wages 
were  continually  declining  for  more  than  20  years.  In  Illinois,  from  1881  to  1886, 
they  fell  33  per  cent";  from  1890  to  1896  there  was  an  additional  decline  of  17  per 
cent,  but  following  1897,  when  the  union  secured  influence,  wages  rose  the  first  year 
26.42  per  cent,  and  in  the  2  years  following  they  had  increased  49  per  cent  for  hand 
mining  and  42  per  cent  tor  machine  mining. 

The  problem  of  organizing  the  diverse  races  and  languages  of  the  mine  workers 
has  been  more  serious  than  that  which  has  confronted  any  other  labor  organization 
in  this  or  other  conntries.  Not  only  have  these  races  been  divided  by  language,  but 
equally  or  more  by  the  antagonisms  of  religion,  which  usually  have  accompanied  race 
divisions  and  have  been  played  upon  by  the  operators.  In  the  earlier  form  of  local 
organization  it  was  the  custom  to  organize  each  nationality  separately  in  its  own 
branch  in  order  that  it  might  conduct  its  business  in  its  own  language  and  then  meet 
the  other  branches  through  its  chosen  representatives.  This  method  was  soon  aban- 
doned, first,  because  the  non-English  miners  themselves  wished  to  be  in  a  better 
position  to  learn  the  English  language,  and,  second,  because  the  organization  by 
nationalities  brought  together  workmen  in  different  mines  whose  legislative  problems 
were  different.  At  the  present  time  the  local  unions  are  organized  as  English-speak- 
ing unions  for  each  mine  or  district.  The  non-English  members  are  represented  in 
the  executive  board  by  one  of  their  own  race  and  in  their  business  meetings  the 
motions  and  speeches  are  translated  by  interpreters. 

Naturally  and  necessarily  the  leaders  of  the  Miners'  Union  are  English-speaking 
persons,  but  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  predominant  race  of  leaders  and  officers  is 
Irish.  The  Irishman  possesses  peculiar  gifts  in  bringing  together  and  organizing 
conflicting  nationalities,  races,  and  religions. 

While  there  have  been  serious  problems  in  the  organization  of  mixed  nationalities, 
an  equally  serious  problem  which  has  confronted  the  organization  of  these  immigrants 
has  been  the  competition  of  the  unorganized  Americans  of  native  stock.  This  was 
fully  shown  in  the  experience  of  the  miners  prior  to  1897,  when  their  organizations  in 
northern  Illinois  were  defeated  by  the  native  Americans  in  southern  Illinois.  In 
the  first  mining  district  of  Illinois  the  per  cent  of  Americans  is  only  11,  and  in  the 
seventh,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  it  is  80.  Yet  it  was  these  American 
miners  in  the  thick  and  more  easily  mined  veins  of  the  southern  section  whose 
competition  reduced  wages  so  low  that  they  were  actually  earning  less  than  in  the 
northern  districts.  The  success  of  the  strike  in  1897  consisted  mainly  in  the  fact 
that  the  southern  American-born  miners  were  brought  into  the  union  and  placed  on 
a  basis  of  equal  competition  with  the  northern  foreign-born  miners. 

A  similar  condition  at  the  present  time  confronts  the  mining  organization  of  the 
4  great  States  of  the  bituminous  field  in  the  competition  of  West  Virginia,  where  the 
native  whites  of  native  parents  number  57J  per  cent  and  the  colored  miners  number 
21  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  miners,  compared  with  20  to  48  per  cent  native 
whites  of  both  native  and  foreign  parentage  in  the  other  States.  Prices  and  wages 
in  West  Virginia  are  30  to  70  per  cent  below  those  under  similar  conditions  in  the 
other  States.     Colored  miners  of  themselves  present  no  greater  difficulties  than  do 
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the  native  whites,  since,  in  other  Southern  States,  like  Alabama,  where  they  num- 
ber one-half  the  miners,  they  are  well  organized  and  receive  equal  pay  with  the 
whites.  Alabama  coal,  however,  does  not  enter  into  competition  with  Northern 
coal,  and  the  low  pay  of  both  whites  and  blacks  is  not  threatening  as  it  is  in  West 
Virginia.  As  far  as  the  great  northern  central  field  is  concerned  the  result  of 
conditions  in  West  Virginia  has  been  that  while  the  output  of  the  .other  States  has 
increased  somewhat  the  output  of  West  Virginia  has  leaped  forward  by  bounds, 
and  the  organization  of  150,000  bituminous  mine  workers,  over  one-half  of  whom 
are  foreign  born  of  diverse  races,  is  menaced  more  by  the  unorganized  Americans  of 
native  stock  than  by  their  own  internal  divisions. 

TEXTILE  TRADES.1 

The  textile  trades  exhibit  in  a  remarkable  way  the  combination  of  machinery, 
immigration,  employmentofwomenand  children,  and  country  competition.  Weavers 
have  more  than  doubled  their  capacity  in  the  last  30  years,  and,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Northrop  loom,  they  are  able  to  produce  5  times  as  much  as  they  produced 
40  years  ago.  The  ring-spindle  machine  does  twice  the  work  of  the  mule  spindle. 
With  the  increase  of  machinery  the  intensity  of  exertion  of  the  weaver  has  greatly 
increased.  Formerly,  when  both  machine  and  thread  were  in  an  imperfect  state, 
the  machines  ran  slower  and  there  were  more  frequent  breaks,  but  now,  with  better 
machines  and  better  cotton,  there  is  greater  speeding  and  no  cessation.  In  the  spin- 
dle room,  where  formerly  a  hard-working  spinner  earned  f  12  to  $14,  the  woman 
attending  the  ring-spinning  machine  earns  only  $6  to  $8,  and  the  work  is  not  as  hard. 

With  these  improvements  unskilled  labor  takes  the  place  of  skilled  labor,  since 
only  a  week  or  two  is  needed  to  learn  to  operate  the  ring-spinning  machine  and  3  or 
4  weeks  to  run  4  looms  and  earn  some  money.  This  has  been  the  opportunity  for 
the  immigrant.  The  succession  of  nationalities  in  the  cotton-textile  trade  is  well 
known  by  the  public.  The  Americans  50  years  ago  were  the  only  employees;  then 
came  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch.  Owing  to  the  high  prices  at  the  time  of  the 
war,  wages  rose,  but  the  French  Canadians,  beginning  to  come  in  1866,  coupled  with 
the  decline  in  markets,  brought  a  rapid  decline  in  wages.  This  continued  with  vari- 
ations until  1897,  when  earnings  which  30  years  ago  were  $12  to  $13  a  week  had 
been  reduced  to  $8  and  $10  a  week.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  slight  increase, 
but  this  increase  is  again  checked  and  a  reduction  is  again  in  prospect  owing  to  anew 
factor — the  competition  of  Southern  mills  working  66  hours  a  week  with '  low  fixed 
charges,  improved  machinery,  and  exceedingly  cheap  labor. 

The  French  Canadians  brought  a  remarkably  low  standard  of  living.  They  were 
willing  to  work  for  almost  any  wages,  but  gradually  their  standard  has  improved  and 
they  copy  the  living  of  their  English,  Irish,  and  American  fellow  laborers.  At  the 
same  time  they  look -upon  American  employment  as  more  or  less  temporary.  The 
French  farmers  in  Canada  send  their  families  to  Fall  River  and  other  New  England 
towns  to  earn  a  little  money  and  then  return.  When  the  price  for  labor  rises  they 
come  in  large  numbers,  and  when  the  price  falls  large  numbers  return,  but  more  of 
them  remain  than  was  formerly  the  case.  On  account  of  their  temporary  residence 
they  do  not  seriously  strive  to  raise  their  standard  of  living,  but  consider  themselves 
able  to  endure  privation  in  view  of  the  savings  which  they  may  take  with  them  to 
their  Canadian  homes.  Formerly  they  placed  their  children  at  work  at  very  low 
ages,  but  now  legislation  has  stopped  this  practice.  Again,  in  the  earlier  days  they 
worked  unlimited  hours,  but  since  the  law  of  Massachusetts  fixes  the  hours  at  58  per 
week  their  competition  in  this  direction  has  been  restricted.  In  these  two  ways, 
through  legislation,  by  prohibiting  child  labor  and  by  reducing  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment of  women,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  dealt  directly  with  the  evil  factors  of 
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French-Canadian  immigration,  and  has  to  a  certain  extent  protected  the  American 
standard  of  living. 

Labor  organization  is  exceedingly  difficult,  owing  to  the  variety  of  nationalities.  In 
the  card-picking  and  ring-spinning  branches  at  Fall  River,  whereas  55  per  cent  of  the 
employees  are  Irish,  English,  and  Scotch,  these  races  constitute  75  per  cent  of  the  union ; 
the  French,  with  30  per  cent  employees,  are  20  per  cent  of  the  union;  Portuguese, 
Poles,  and  others,  with  15  per  cent  employees,  are  5  per  cent  of  the  union.  Propor- 
tionate to  their  numbers  the  French,  Poles,  and  Portuguese  are  poorly  organized. 
In  the  more  highly  skilled  occupations,  as  that  of  mule  spinners,  where  they  have 
been  in  the  country  for  a  longer  time  and  have  become  Americanized,  they  are 
more  eager  to  maintain  union  principles.  But  the  mule  spinners  are  being  dis- 
placed by  the  cheaper  ring  spinners.  While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  French 
Canadians,  with  their  low  standard  and  their  incapacity  for  organization,  have 
greatly  reduced  the  earnings  of  textile  workers,  it  is  also  true  that  now,  when  they 
show  a  readiness  to  improve  their  condition,  they  are  handicapped  by  a  new  factor 
not  connected  with  immigration — the  competition  of  native  labor  in  the  cheaper 
districts  of  the  South. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  WORKERS.1 

In  recent  years  immigration  has  played  a  minor  part  in  this  trade,  except  where 
in  certain  isolated  cases  Armenians  and  Italians  have  been  introduced  in  order  to 
break  a  strike.  Probably  85  per  cent  of  the  workers  throughout  the  country  are 
native  born.  The  difference  in  wages  which  has  occurred  has  been  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  machinery  and  the  employment  of  women  and  girls  in  country  dis- 
tricts. These  are  generally  the  children  of  immigrants,  so  that  taking  into  account 
the  15  per  cent  of  foreign  born  and  the  85  per  cent  of  native  born,  it  is  probably  true 
that  immigration,  both  of  the  first  and  second  generation,  plays  a  leading  part  in  the 
industry. 

WOODWORKERS.2 

The  enormous"  development  in  recent  years  of  the  factory  product  in  this  industry 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  influx  of  immigrants.  Work  which  the 
carpenter  formerly  executed  at  the  place  of  building  is  now  prepared  beforehand  in 
factories,  and  these  factories  are  manned  to  the  extent  of  50  to  75  per  cent  by 
foreigners.  The  wood- working  factory  is  essentially  a  machine  industry  with  unskilled 
labor.  The  majority  are  located  in  Chicago,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  In  the  fur- 
niture factory  out  of  75  men  perhaps  only  5  are  skilled  mechanics,  the  rest  being 
only  feeders.  In  this  way  a  large  number  of  immigrants  are  employed,  and  often 
children  and  women  find  places.  In  cabinetmaking  50  per  cent  are  Germans, .  who 
are  considered  the  best  men  in  the  trade,  and  25  per  cent  are  foreigners  of  all  other 
nationalities,  and  25  per  cent  are  native  born.  In  furniture  factories  in  country  dis- 
tricts in  Wisconsin  the  Germans  have  worked  recently  at  as  low  as  50  cents  a  day  and 
their  women  were  doing  carpenter  work  at  the  bench. 

The  organization  of  woodworkers  relies  to  a  large  extent  on  outside  help.  For 
example,  in  Chicago  they  control  60  per  cent  of  the  sash  and  door  employees,  the 
union  being  supported  prior  to  1900  by  the  building  trades  of  Chicago.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  building  trades  council  in  the  strike  of  1900,  the  hours  of  labor  in  the 
building  material  factories  were  increased  from  8  to  9,  owing  to  the  loss  of  this  sup- 
port. The  unions  control  95  per  cent  of  the  office  and  saloon  factories,  but  none 
of  the  regular  furniture  factories,  and  only  1  desk  factory.  In  the  box-making  trade 
the  union  shops  are  those  which  have  probably  90  per  cent  skilled  labor,  while  the 
nonunion  shops  have  90  per  cent  unskilled  labor,  thus  showing  the  success  of  organ- 
izing skilled  mechanics,  but  the  difficulty  in  organizing  machine  shops  with  their  large 
proportion  of  immigrants,  women,  and  boys.  In  these  shops  the  union  scale  runs 
from  $2  to  $2.50  dozen  and  the  nonunion  scale  runs  from  $1  to  $1.75. 
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IRON,  STEEL,  AND  MACHINERY.1 

The  iron,  steel,  and  machinery  trades  illustrate  the  fact  that  skilled  occupations, 
affected  only  by  immigration  from  western  Europe,  have  far  less  complaint  to  make 
at  the  present  time  than  those  unskilled  trades  affected  by  immigration  from  south- 
ern and  eastern  Europe.  The  machinists  who  come  from  Great  Britain  or  Sweden 
have  been  accustomed  to  organization,  and,  bringing  their  "cards"  with  them,  do 
not  enter  into  strong  competition  with  those  already  here.  The  iron,  steel,  and  tin. 
workers,  whose  immigrant  competitors  come  from  Belgium  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  have 
been  affected  somewhat  by  alleged  evasions  of  the  alien  contract-labor  laws,  and 
their  disastrous  defeat  at  Homestead  is  ascribed  partly  to  the  importation  of  aliens. 
In  the  branch  of  the  trade  thus  affected  wages  have  been  reduced  and  have  not 
recovered  their  former  standard. 

The  steel  industry  offers  examples  of  the  effect  of  immigration  on  the  speed  and 
exertion  of  the  workmen.  Formerly  there  were  rigid  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
union  on  the  amount  of  work  which  the  team  of  men  should  be  permitted  to  accom- 
plish in  the  8  hours'  employment.  This  output  has  been  doubled  in  the  past  7  years, 
mainly  because  immigrants,  with  only  a  temporary  interest  in  their  residence  here, 
would  not  submit  to  the  restrictions. 

More  serious  than  immigration  for  the  skilled  workman  of  the  iron  and  steel  trades 
is  the  introduction  of  machinery.  This  is  a  means  for  introducing  low-grade  labor 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  but  so  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  the  industry 
that,  although  the  skilled  workmen  are  a  continually  smaller  proportion  of  the  num- 
ber employed,  they  are  continually  increasing  in  absolute  numbers,  thus  being  able 
to  maintain  the  standard  of  earnings,  but  yielding  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of 
their  work  to  machinery  and  immigrant  labor. 

GLASS  WORKERS.2 

The  glass  workers  illustrate  in  certain  branches  the  way  in  which  immigration  has 
compelled  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  output.  In  some  departments  of  the  flint- 
glass  trade  there  is  the  limited  system,  and  in  others  the  unlimited.  In  the  unlim- 
ited branches  of  the  work  there  are  scarcely  any  foreigners,  since  the  skill  is  of  a 
very  high  degree  and  the  speed  is  so  great  that  immigrants  can  not  endure  it.  The 
men  work  in  teams,  earning  $6  and  $8  a  day,  paid  by  the  piece,  and  the  trade  longevity 
of  the  men,  owing  to  the  severe  exertion,  is  seriously  reduced.  In  other  branches 
of  the  work,  where  formerly  there  were  agreements  with  other  groups  of  employers, 
the  quantity  of  output  was  limited;  immigrants  found  ingress  to  nonunion  .establish- 
ments and,  working  on  an  unlimited  system,  in  the  course  of  time  compelled  the 
union,  in  order  to  protect  itself,  to  remove  the  restrictions  on  its  own  members.  In 
one  branch  the  increased  production,  with  the  removal  of  the  union  limitations, 
amounted  to  100  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  earnings  about  15  per  cent. 

The  flint-glass  workers  protect  themselves  against  immigration  by  a  discriminating 
initiation  fee,  charging  $3  for  Americans  and  $100  to  foreigners,  recently  reduced  to " 
$50.  This  discriminating  fee  depends  for  its  success  on  union  monopoly  of  the  busi- 
ness, since  immigrants  unable  to  pay  the  fee  are  forced  to  enter  nonunion  establish- 
ments. Glass-bottle  blowers  prohibit  the  admission  of  foreign  blowers,  but  the 
president  of  the  union  is  given  authority  to  make  exceptions  if  the  executive  board 
thinks  necessary.  The  union  does  not  think  foreigners  should  come  here,  because 
whenever  the  trade  needs  more  workmen  the  union,  through  its  annual  agreement 
with  the  manufacturers,  increases  the  apprentices  accordingly,  and  when  trade  is 
dull  and  there  are  plenty  of  idle  members  the  manufacturers  agree  to  take  no  appren- 
tices, or  to  take  a  smaller  proportion.  The  initiation  fee  is  normally  $100  for  for- 
eigners, compared  with  $5  for  Americans,  but  this  high  fee  has  been  levied  but  once 
in  5  years.  Foreigners  usually  pay  $50,  but  when  they  are  taken  in  from  a  non- 
union factory,  which  is  usually  the  case,  they  are  charged  nothing. 
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BUILDING  TRADES.1 

The  strong  organization  of  the  building  trades  in  American  cities,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  cities  themselves  have  contributed  to  maintaining  high  standards  of 
wages.  The  branch  most  seriously  affected  is  that  of  the  carpenters,  and  in  this  case 
the  competition  of  country  and  suburban  carpenters  in  the  interior  cities  is  more 
important  than  the  competition  of  immigrants.  On  the  other  hand,  along  the  Cana- 
dian border  the  competition  of  Canadians  who  come  from  country  districts  and  small 
villages  of  Canada  contributes  to  a  lower  scale  of  wages  than  those  maintained  at 
interior  points.  The  granite  workers  in  the  cities  complain  of  work  done  at  the 
quarries,  where  mainly  immigrant  labor  is  employed  and  the  wages  are  very  low, 
but  they  are  able  to  maintain  the  high  standard  in  "the  cities  themselves.  Stonecut- 
ters have  complained  in  times  past  of  so-called  "harvesters "  who  come  from  abroad 
during  the  busy  season,  but  by  the  discriminatory  initiation  fee  of  $50,  compared 
with  the  American  fee  of  $10,  this  form  of  competition  has  been  checked. 

The  bricklayers,  one  of  the  strongest  organizations  in  the  building  trade,  has  suc- 
cessfully protected  itself  in  New  York  against  immigrants  by  requiring  its  members 
to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  by  requiring  a  second  initiation  fee  of  those 
who  absent  themselves  for  more  than  1  month  from  the  locality.  Plumbers  receive 
competition  only  from  England  and  Scotland,  where  the  immigrants  have  strong 
unions  of  their  own,  and  they  readily  abide  by  the  union  rules  when  they  migrate. 
Hod  carriers  and  building  laborers  are  naturally  the  branches  of  the  building  trade 
most  affected  by  immigration,  but  owing  to  their  association  with  the  other  stronger 
trades,  based  sometimes  on  sympathetic  strikes,  they  have  been  able  to  maintain 
standards  of  wages  higher  than  those  received  by  common  laborers. 

LONGSHOREMEN.2 

The  organization  of  longshoremen  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
instances  of  the  way  in  which  organization  overcomes  the  disadvantages  of  race  com- 
petition. Formerly,  under  a  system  which  was  substantially  that  of  subcontracting 
or  sweating,  a  man  received  very  low  pay  lor  very  irregular  work,  but  since  the 
organization  of  their  international  union  in  1897,  in  which  they  have  become  their 
own  contractors,  their  year's  earnings  have  doubled.  Their  local  branches  are  often 
organized  by  races,  each  with  its  own  representation  in  the  central  council,  which 
conducts  business  in  English  and  has  jurisdiction  over  the  several  branches.  The 
same  arrangement  exists  at  Newport  News  between  the  white  and  colored  races. 

PADRONE  SYSTEM.3 

The  so-called  padrone  system  of  the  Italian  immigrants  differs  at  the  present  time 
essentially  from  the  original  system  as  first  introduced  in  this  country.  The  term 
itself  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  early  stages  of  Italian  immigration,  applied  in  general 
to  the  employment  of  children  in  the  roving  professions,  such  as  strolling  musicians, 
performers  on  the  harp  and  hand  organ,  and  street  acrobats.  These  children  were 
collected  by  the  padrone,  the  "little  father,"  from  the  hillsides  of  Italy,  and,  prac- 
tically in  the  condition  of  slaves,  were  carried  from  Europe  to  America.  This 
practice  was  prohibited  by  law,  and  does  not  now  exist  except  in  irregular  and  sur- 
reptitious ways. 

But  it  was  respecting  adult  Italian  labor  that  the  padrone  system  acquired  its  ear- 
liest and  its  present  ill  reputation.  In  the  early  days  of  Italian  immigration  the 
apprehension  of  change,  the  fear  of  going  to  a  strange  and  unknown  land  had  to  be 
counteracted  by  a  guaranty  of  some  kind.  The  padrone  therefore  was  an  importer  of 
contract  labor.  He  engaged  with  the  American  manufacturer  or  contractor  to  fur- 
nish cheap  labor,  and  then  in  order  to  secure  this  labor  himself  went  to  Italy, 
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entered  into  contracts  at  40,  50,  or  60  cents  a  day,  and  furnished  labor  to  the  manu- 
facturer at  fl  to  $1.50  a  day.  Sometimes  he  would  act  upon  his  own  initiative,  and 
enter  into  a  contract  with  an  Italian  at,  say,  $40  a  year  for  2  years,  and  then  would 
take  his  chances  after  importing  the  Italian  laborer  of  finding  employment  at  wages 
three  or  four  times  as  high.  This  form  of  the  padrone  system  has,  however,  at  the 
present  time  entirely  disappeared.  The  immigration  of  Italians  has  reached  such 
enormous  bulk,  and  the  communications  of  those  already  in  the  country  attract  their 
fellow-countrymen  so  successfully,  that  it  is  necessary  no  longer  to  employ  the  sys- 
tem of  contracting  in  order  to  induce  immigration.  The  padrone  system  at  present 
is  strictly  a  system  of  "  bossism,"  and  the  so-called  padrone  is  known  by  the  Italians 
themselves  not  as  padrone  but  as  "the  boss."  This  padrone  thrives  simply  on  the 
ignorance,  illiteracy,  and  distrust  of  the  green  immigrant.  His  revenues  are,  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Rossi,  "the  forced  tribute  which  the  newly  arrived  pays  to  those  of 
his  own  race  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ways  and  language  of  the  country."  The 
padrone's  methods  are  analogous  to  those  of  an  employment  agency,  though  he 
does  not  have  an  employment-agency  license.  He  often  goes  to  a  regular  employ- 
ment agency  in  search  of  work  for  his  fellows.  His  business  is  to  accompany  his 
gang,  and  to  continue  with  them  at  their  place  of  work,  but  he  is  not  their  foreman 
and  not  their  contractor.  He  acts,  perhaps,  as  interpreter,  but  mainly  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  shanty  or  boarding  house  in  which  they  crowd  together  for  the  time 
being.  His  profit  is  partly  in  the  commission  which  he  receives  from  the  employer, 
but  mainly  in  the  prices  which  he  charges  for  food  and  lodging.  The  food  which  he 
furnishes  has  a  monopoly  value,  because  his  subjects  are  prohibited  from  purchasing 
elsewhere  on  pain  of  discharge.  For  this  reason  he  is  able  to  charge  10  cents  for 
macaroni  which  in  the  market  costs  3  cents,  or  15  cents  for  beer  which  can  be  pur- 
chased for  4  cents,  and  so  on.  He  has  this  strong  hold  largely  because  the  Italians 
suffer  more  than  any  other  race  from  irregular  employment.  In  the  winter  there  is 
no  employment  at  all.  The  laborers  must  therefore  board  with  the  contractor,  a 
dozen  or  more  in  one  room,  under  the  most  unsanitary  conditions. 

The  padrone  is  usually  in  combination  with  an  Italian  banker,  who,  out  of  the 
deposits  of  the  laborers  themselves  who  distrust  the  post-office  and  the  American 
bankers,  furnishes  capital  for  the  padrone  to  establish  his  shanty  and  pay  the  trans- 
portation of  his  help.     The  profits  are  shared  by  the  padrone  with  the  banker. 

Laborers  working  under  this  system  cost  the  contractor  in  Eastern  States  as  low  as 
$1  per  day  during  the  period  of  depression,  and  at  the  present  time  as  high  as  $1.35 
to  $1.75  per  day.  On  the  Erie  Canal  in  1898,  of  15,000  common  laborers  employed, 
only  1,000  were  American  citizens,  13,500  were  Italian  aliens,  350  were  Poles,  and 
150  were  Hungarians.  The  local  laborers  of  the  State  were  deprived  of  the  wages 
they  might  have  earned  on'  this  great  public  improvement,  the  merchants  lost  the 
benefit  of  their  purchases,  and  at  the  close  of  the  employment  many  of  the  Italians 
were  left  on  the  local  authorities  for  support. 

In  the  small  country  towns  the  padrone  stands  ready  to  furnish  skilled  help,  such 
as  masons,  carpenters,  stonecutters,  and  machinists,  but  in  the  larger  cities  he  is 
confined  to  work  upon  sewers,  railroads,  waterworks,  construction,  and  similar  com- 
mon employment.  In  public  employment  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  country  at  the 
present  time  the  padrone  system  is  not  known  to  exist  to  any  great  extent.  In  East* 
em  cities  rules  are  quite  generally  adopted  either  by  the  city  council  or  by  the  State 
legislature  intended  to  exclude  this  class  of  employment.  In  Philadelphia  only 
those  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  can  be  employed  upon  work  paid  from 
the  general  tax  levy,  but  aliens  may  be  employed  on  work  paid  from  assessments  of 
benefits. 

Italian  labor  has  very  largely  displaced  all  other  kinds  of  labor  in  railway  con- 
struction in  the  Eastern  States.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  on 
the  Pacific  coast.      The  Italians  in  the  Eastern  States  work  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  day, 
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which  is  25  cents  less  than  the  wages  paid  to  other  nationalities.  In  Maine  the  con- 
struction of  large  works  was  done  by  Americans  and  then  by  the  Irish,  then  by  the 
French  Canadians,  and  now  by  the  Italians  brought  over  from  New  York  and  Boston. 
In  North  Dakota  the  railroads  have  imported  Italians  from  Chicago  at  $1.40  per  day, 
considerably  less  than  that  which  American  laborers  receive. 

SYRIANS.1 

The  changing  character  of  immigration  and  the  rapid  extension  of  its  recruiting 
area  toward  the  Orient  is  strikingly  indicated  in  the  case  of  Syrians.  Beginning  in  small 
numbers  some  10  years  ago,  their  immigration  amounted  in  1900  to  nearly  3,000  persons. 
This  immigration  is  similar  to  the  beginnings  of  all  immigration  from  a  newly  con- 
tributing country,  being,  in  the  first  place,  stimulated  by  outside  influences,  in  this  case 
primarily  by  the  American  missionaries,  and  secondly,  having  a  patriarchial  or  padrone 
character.  Unlike  the  padrone  system,  the  Syrian  immigrants  bring  with  them  the 
primitive  clan  organization  of  the  family,  so  that  it  is  not  strange  that  a  score,  or  even 
a  hundred,  may  claim  relationship.  The  authority  of  their  superiors,  owing  to  this 
relationship,  plays  an  important  part  in  their  migration,  but  more  significant  is  the 
fact  that  they  come  mainly  from  the  cities  and  towns  of  Syria,  and  that  they  number 
only  a  small  proportion  of  peasants  or  workingmen.  Their  characteristics  are  those 
of  the  business  man  or  trader.  In  New  York  a  score  or  more  of  Syrians  are  reputed 
to  be  worth  from  $10,000  to  $40,000.  These  are  the  most  enterprising  of  the  Syrian 
population.  In  their  business  activities  in  this  country — mainly  peddling — they  rely 
to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  help  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  these 
women  extend  their  enterprise  to  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

As  far  as  the  Syrian  is  a  wage-earner  his  field  of  occupation  is  mainly  in  the  old 
First  Ward  of  New  York  City,  where  probably  6,000  of  the  estimated  25,000  Syrians 
in  the  country  at  present  reside.  In  this  locality  the  products  manufactured  are 
mainly  those  which  their  fellow-countrymen  afterwards  peddle  upon  the  streets; 
they  are  combs,  brushes,  hat  pins,  razor  strops,  bibs,  tuckers,  aprons,  wrappers, 
garters,  suspenders,  toothpicks,  and  lace.  As  a  factory  operative,  the  Syrian  is  as 
yet  an  experiment.  Probably  15  to  20  per  cent  are  employed  in  the  textile  mills, 
especially  in  the  silk  mills  of  New  Jersey.  They  are  found  in  Lawrence  and 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  in  Scranton,  Pa.  Silk  mill  owners  have  used  Syrian  help  a 
times  in  attempting  to  break  a  strike,  but  only  rarely.  As  a  worker,  although 
entirely  docile,  he  is  limited  by  his  fatalism,  which  leads  him  to  abandon  a  job  when 
once  he  is  driven.  At  the  same  time  he  has  an  instinct  for  weaving,  and  learns  it 
rapidly,  and  is  preferred  by  certain  proprietors  to  the  Armenian  or  Italian.  It  may 
be  stated  in  general  that  the  competition  of  the  Syrian  does  not  bear  directly  upon 
native  or  earlier  immigrant  labor,  but  that  he  is  displacing  the  Italian  who  had  in 
turn  already  displaced  the  natives.  In  the  silk  mills,  partly  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  Syrians  and  Armenians,  the  price  for  weaving  in  the  last  4  years  has  declined 
one-third. 

The  problem  of  labor  organization  is  especially  difficult  with  the  Syrian.  Other 
nationalities  distrust  him.  He  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  any  organization,  but 
quite  recently  unrestricted  competition  has  so  lowered  the  price  of  his  labor  that  he 
himself  is  dissatisfied,'  and  is  making  the  first  overtures  to  get  into  line  with  the  other 
nationalities. 

In  the  Syrian  quarter  in  New  York  the  tenements  occupied  are  old  and  in  bad  con- 
dition. The  poor  Syrian  contracts  to  pay  $5*  to  $7  for  two  rooms;  sometimes  he  is 
able  to  get  one  room  for  $4  a  month,  and  proceeds  to  crowd  his  family  of  7  per- 
sons into  it.  It  is  not  extraordinary  to  find  6  or  8  women  making  their  headquarters 
in  such  a  garret;  their  husbands  away  peddling  and  their  children  in  institutions. 
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The  institution  is,  curiously  enough,  one  of  the  great  anticipated  advantages  of  immi- 
gration to  America.  He  recognizes  it  as  "  the  college, ' '  a  term  which  he  has  applied 
in  his  own  land  to  the  charity  institutions  of  the  missionaries;  and  as  soon  as  the  law 
and  the  administration  permit  the  Syrian  brings  his  children  to  "the  college,"  to  be 
supported  by  the  public  until  old  enough  to  assist  him  in  earning  a  living.^ 

At  the  same  time  the  standard  of  living  is  improving.  A  cooking  stove  is  the  first 
new  necessity  added  to  the  room;  next  comes  a  bed  as  a  substitute  for  the  rug  or 
blanket.  As  to  citizenship,  probably  there  are  300  fully  naturalized  Syrian-Ameri- 
cans in  New  York  City. 

THE  FOREIGN  IMMIGRANT  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.1 

Of  all  the  great  cities,  New  York  is  perhaps  the  most  intimately  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  immigration,  since  of  the  nineteen  millions  and  odd  foreign,  immi- 
grants who  have  landed  in  this  country  between  1820  and  1900,  approximately 
13,500,000,  or  about  71  per  cent,  have  entered  at  this  port.  On  account  of  this  pre- 
eminent importance  of  New  York  in  the  problems  of  immigration,  considerable  space 
has  been  given  in  the  report  on  the  economic  effects  of  immigration  to  a  chapter 
prepared  by  Kate  Holladay  Claghorn,  Ph.  D. 

Down  to  1870  immigration  was  mainly  British,  Irish,  and  German.  Since  that 
period  there  has  been  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  proportion  furnished  by  these  races  in 
successive  years,  and  a  rapid  increase  in  the  proportion  of  immigrants  from  Italy, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Russia,  until  in  the  year  1899-1900  British  made  up  only  2.8 
per  cent,  Irish  8  per  cent,  Germans  4.1  per  cent,  and  Scandinavians  7  per  cent  of  the 
total  immigration,  while  immigrants  from  Italy  made  up  22.3  per  cent,  those  from 
Austria-Hungary  25.6  per  cent,  and  those  from  Russia  and  Poland  20.2  per  cent. 

The  immigration  problem  was  felt  as  a  serious  one  in  New  York  City  as  early  as 
1819.  In  that  year  the  managers  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism, 
in  their  second  annual  report,  outlined  the  problem  much  as  we  know  it  to-day, 
complaining  of  the  pauperism  and  the  general  social  and  moral  evils  that  were  likely 
to  follow  the  influx  of  immigration. 

The  complaint  was  made  as  early  as  1817,  while  the  country  was  as  yet  sparsely 
settled,  that  immigrants  were  lingering  in  crowded  cities  instead  of  proceeding  to  the 
interior,  where  there  was  need  of  their  services. 

An  evil  especially  felt,  and  ascribed  to  the  foreign  immigrant,  was  an  increase  in 
sickness  and  of  the  death  rate  in  the  city.  Hospital  accommodation  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for  "diseased  emigrants"  as  early  as  1769.  Newly  arrived  immigrants  were 
the  principal  victims  of  the  yellow-fever  epidemic  of  1795.  The  city  inspector  for 
the  year  1816  ascribed  the  great  mortality  of  that  year  to  the  "constant  influx  of 
immigrants."  From  this  time  on  city  inspectors  called  attention  again  and  again  to 
immigration  as  a  cause  of  disease,  their  reports  showing  in  especial  a  great  increase 
in  consumption  of  the  lungs,  typhoid  and  typhus  fever,  and  smallpox,  coincident 
with  increase  in  immigration. 

Much  of  the  disease  brought  in  by  immigrants  was  due  to  bad  conditions  on  ship- 
board, to  neglect  by  shipmasters  of  the  simplest  sanitary  precautions,  to  their  failure 
to  provide  for  proper  food,  ventilation,  or  cleanliness. 

Various  Government  regulations  made  for  the  purpose  of  -doing  away  with  these 
evils  worked  to  reduce  them,  until  in  1864  it  could  be  said  that  the  diseases  engen- 
dered by  "confined  air,  filthy  habits,  bad  fare,  and  long  voyages,"  were  no  longer  a 
source  of  serious  apprehension.  t 

Another  more  important  cause  of  ill  health  among  foreign  immigrants  in  New 
York  was  bad  housing. 

In  the  course  of  the  city's  growth  business  pressed  into  residence  districts  driving 
out  the  well-to-do  residents  who  objected  to  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a  business  quar- 
ter.    The  old  private  residences  left  behind  were,  in  part,  pulled  down  to  give  place 
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to  business  houses;  in  part  were  turned  over  to  occupancy  by  the  poor,  who  crowded 
into  them — 4,  5,  and  6  families  to  a  house  originally  built  for  the  uses  of  1  family 
only.     In  such  quarters  foreign  immigrants  found  their  first  homes. 

By  1834  overcrowding  was  recognized  as  a  serious  evil,  the  city  inspector  of  that 
year  stating  that  the  great  increase  in  the  death  rate  was  caused,  largely,  by  bad 
housing. 

Former  good  residence  districts  gradually  being  changed  into  tenement  quarters 
were,  at  this  time,  the  lower  west  side  of  the  city  from  the  Battery  up  toward  Green- 
wich village' and  the  Fourth  Ward.  The  Sixth  Ward,  never  so  good  a  residence  dis- 
trict as  the  others  named,  was  now  known  as  a  long-settled  Irish  neighborhood  and 
a  center  of  crime  and  disorder.  Housing  was  especially  bad  here  and  disease 
flourished. . 

As  the  poor  population  of  the  city  increased,  largely  from  foreign  immigration,  in 
addition  to  the  old  private  residences  turned  over  to  their  use,  large  barrack  build- 
ings, especially  built  for  their  accommodation,  were  provided  for  them.  From  the 
use  of  the  older  type  of  tenement  house,  the  abandoned  family  residence,  had  come 
the  great  crowding  of  the  poor  into  cellars  and  attics,  which  was  an  especial  evil  of 
the  time.  The  newer  barrack  type,  by  housing  more  people  in  its  greater  number 
of  stories,  to  some  extent  did  away  with  the  necessity  for  cellar  dwellings,  but  as 
they  were  built  to  a  greater  height  than  the  old  dwellings  and  covered  every  avail- 
able foot  of  ground  space  along  narrow  "courts"  and  "alleys,"  the  light  and  venti- 
lation they  could  receive  was  reduced  far  below  the  limits  of  health.  It  was  said  in 
1842  that  occupancy  of  these  courts  and  the  cellars  of  the  old  type  of  dwellings  was 
the  cause  of  the  high  death  rate  from  consumption  shown  by  the  foreign  born.  By 
1864  it  was  noted  that  the  poor  population  of  New  York  had  become  more  and 
more  concentrated  in  given  areas,  and  the  rate  of  crowding,  by  houses,  far  exceeded 
that  of  other  cities.  The  total  number  of  tenant  houses  was  15,309;  the  average 
number  of  families  to  each  was  7\.  The  number  of  persons  residing  in  tenant 
houses  and  cellars  was  495,592.  Tenements  were  built  to  a  greater  height  in  stories 
than  before,  and  courts,  alleys,  and  yard  spaces  were  smaller  and  narrower,  con- 
sequently affording  less  light  and  air. 

It  was  noticed  at  this  time  that  poor  people  were  not  only  concentrated  in  certain 
districts,  but  segregated  according  to  nationalities,  with  their  own  theaters,  military 
and  national  organizations,  schools,  churches,  trades  unions,  and  newspapers. 

The  lower  west  side  had  become  a  crowded  tenement  district,  mainly  inhabited  by 
Irish. 

Farther  up  on  the  west  side  the  foreign  tenement-house  population  pressed  upon 
the  native-born  population  up  to  Fourteenth  street.  From  Fourteenth  to  Fortieth 
streets  the  two  elements  occupied  the  district  side  by  side,  the  foreigners  in  the 
western  part  of  the  district,  the  well-to-do  natives  in  the  eastern  part,  the  center  of 
the  city. 

As  the  foreigners  were  coming  into  a  district  not  thickly  built  up,  there  were  com- 
paratively few  old  residences  used  as  tenements;  nearly  all  were  of  the  barrack  type. 
Sanitary  conditions  were  extremely  bad. 

Above  Fortieth  street  the  foreigners  had  outstripped  the  natives  in  the  race  uptown, 
occupying  large  tracts  of  otherwise  vacant  land  as  a  squatter  population  in  little 
shanties,  which  were  kept  in  as  uncleanly  a  condition  as  the  tenements,  but  were, 
on  the  whole,  more  healthy,  as  each  was  occupied  by  one  family  only  and  admitted 
more  light  and  air.  The  squatter  population  of  the  upper. west  side  was  largely 
German. 

In  the  center  of  the  city  the  Fourth,  Sixth,  and  Fourteenth  wards  had  increased 
in  crowding  and  offensiveness  and  were  largely  occupied  by  Irish. 

The  east  side  below  Fourteenth  street  was  rapidly  filling  up  with  a  tenant-house 
population,  largely  Irish.    The  Tenth  Ward  was  at  this  time  the  one  distinctively 
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German  district  in  the  city.  Many  new  tenement  houses  of  a  pretty  good  character 
were  found  here.  On  the  upper  east  side,  as  on  the  upper  west  side,  foreigners  in 
tenements  were  to  be  found  along  the  half  of  the  district  nearest  the  river,  the  native 
born  in  private  residences  in  the  center  of  the  city,  while  above  the  thickly  settled 
part  of  the  city  was  a  squatter,  population  of  foreigners.  Irish  were  scattered  pretty 
well  over  the  city;  Germans  were  seen  to  be  gathered  more  closely  into  colonies. 

In  all  quarters  tenement  conditions  were  bad.  Besides  the  general  lack  of  light 
and  ventilation  were  other  especially  bad,  sanitary  conditions.  Closets  and  privies 
were  badly  constructed  and  always  foul.  Yards  and  courts  overflowed  with  sewage 
and  other  drainage.  Owing  to  the  bad  condition  of  closets  much  offense  was  com- 
mitted in  the  houses  themselves,  which  reeked  with  foul  odors.  All  of  these  bad 
conditions  led  to  physical  decay  and  this  to  moral  degeneracy,  which  was,  further- 
more, directly  brought  about  by  a  degree  of  overcrowding  which  made  ordinary 
decency  practically  impossible.  The  connection  between  bad  housing  conditions  and 
"filthiness,  indecency,  and  lawlessness"  was  remarked  by  students  of  social  matters 
again  and  again. 

For  these  bad  housing  conditions  the  immigrants  themselves  were  partly  responsi- 
ble. It  is  plainly  evident  that  the  tenement  houses  came  into  being  in  response  to 
the  demand  caused  by  rapid  immigration.  The  numbers  and  poverty  of  the  immi- 
grants naturally  led  to  overcrowding,  and  their  habits  of  life  were  such  as  not  to 
improve  bad  conditions  where  such  already  existed.  But  the  landlords  were  mainly 
responsible,  as  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  determine  special  conditions  of  housing, 
and  they  chose,  for  the  sake  of  exorbitant  profit,  to  violate  every  law  of  health  and 
decency  in  providing  shelter  for  the  poor. 

In  considering  the  problem  of  immigration  as  it  affects  the  city,  special  race  char- 
acteristics, as  well  as  general  housing  conditions,  etc.,  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  Irish  came  here  in  especially  bad  physical  condition,  and  their  sickness  and 
death  rate  in  the  city  was  higher  than  that  of  other  peoples.  They  were  notably 
hard  drinkers,  and  of  violent,  quarrelsome  dispositions.  The  worst  tenement  con- 
ditions were  found  in  Irish  neighborhoods,  as  contrasted  with  German  neighborhoods. 

The  Germans  came  here  in  good  physical  condition  from  healthy  country  districts, 
and  were  industrious,  hard  working,  and  orderly. 

With  respect  to  pauperism  and  crime,  it  was  stated  in  1860  that  while  the  native 
born  made  up  48  per  cent  of  the  population,  14.2  per  cent  of  the  paupers,  and  23  per 
cent  of  the  criminals,  the  Irish,  making  up  only  28  per  cent  of  the  population,  were 
69  per  cent  of  the  paupers  and  55  per  cent  of  the  criminals;  and  the  Germans,  15  per 
cent  of  the  population,  were  10.8  per  cent  of  the  paupers  and  10  per  cent  of  the 
criminals. 

An  interesting  type  among  the  Germans  was  the  ragpickers  or  "chiffoniers,"  as 
they  were  then  called.  They  lived  in  crowded  and  filthy  quarters,  but  were  indus- 
trious, orderly,  and  ambitious  enough,  many  of  them,  to  invest  their  savings,  often 
considerable,  in  Western  lands,  to  which  they  migrated.  They  afford  a  curious  and 
interesting  parallel  as  to  habits  and  general  character  with  the  Italian  ragpicking 
class  which  followed  them  many  years  later. 

Migration  to  country  districts  wag  early  thought  of  as  a  remedy  for  bad  city  condi- 
tions, and  many  schemes  for  the  ruralization  of  immigrants  and  other  poor  people 
were  tried  one  after  the  other. 

These  schemes,  however,  were  none  of  them  successful.  The  main  reasons  seemed 
to  be  that  those  who  could  make  use  of  the  opportunities  for  labor  afforded  in  the 
interior  could  either  get  there  themselves  or  find  work  in  the  city,  while  those  who 
made  up  the  bulk  of  the  pauper  class  either  would  not  go  or  would  not  be  able  to 
care  for  themselves  if  they  did  go.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Germans  largely  fell 
within  the  former  class,  while  the  latter  was  mainly  made  up  of  Irish  The  Ger- 
mans in  large  proportion  went  of  their  own  accord  to  the  country  either  directly 
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upon  arrival  or  after  having  saved  enough  to  purchase  land,  while  the  Irish  persist- 
ently lingered  in  the  cities. 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  was  a  fairly  rapid  dispersion  of  immigrants  from 
the  city  up  to  1860,  the  rate  of  dispersion,  somewhat  contrary  to  expectation,  increas- 
ing with  the  increase  of  immigration. 

Period  II,  1871-1900. 

By  1890  foreigners  from  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Russia,  who  were  noted  as 
coming  in  increasing  numbers  from  1870  on,  had  become  a  considerable  element  in 
the  city's  population.  Although  Germans  and  Irish  still  predominated,  the  total 
foreign  born  were  at  that  time  42.23  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Of  the  foreign 
born,  regarded  as  100  per  cent,  Germans  made  up  32.93  per  cent;  Irish,  29.76  per 
cent;  Russians  (Hebrews),  7.62  per  cent;  Italians,  6.24  per  cent,  and  Austro-Hun- 
garians,  6.16  per  cent. 

At  this  time,  while  the  foreign  born  were  42  per  cent  of  the  population,  native 
whites  of  foreign  parentage  were  38  per  cent  and  colored  2  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, leaving  only  18  per  cent  of  the  strictly  native  element — native  whites  of  native 
parentage.  Females  predominated  in  all  of  the  above  classes  (except  the  colored, 
which  is  not  taken  into  account);  but  dividing  the  city  at  Fourteenth  street  it  is 
found  that  males  predominate  in  all  three  classes  below  that  line;  females  above  it. 

Comparing  the  foreign  born  to  the  native  born  of  foreign  parents,  the  first  to  the 
second  generation  of  the  ' '  foreign  element, ' '  the  Hungarians,  Scandinavians,  Italians, 
and  Russians  show  the  highest  proportion  of  the  first  to  the  second  generation  in  the 
order  named,  the  foreign  born  making  up  over  70  per  cent  of  the  total  group  of  the 
first  and  second  generations  for  each  race  for  all  four. 

Of  the  second  generation  by  far  the  greater  proportion  for  all  races  had  both 
parents  foreign  of  the  same  race.  The  highest  proportion  is  shown  by  the 
Bohemians. 

Of  the  second  generation  born  of  one  native  and  one  foreign  parent  many  more  of 
all  races  have  native  mothers  and  foreign  fathers  than  have  native  fathers  and  foreign 
mothers. 

Examining  the  distribution  of  population  over  the  city  by  wards,  it  is  found  that 
native  whites  of  native  parentage  are  distributed  over  the  city  with  great  evenness  at 
a.  low  degree  of  density.  It  is  something  of  a  surprise  to  find  that  in  the  down-town 
districts  from  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  entirely  driven  out  they  are  as  numer- 
ous to  the  acre  as  anywhere  uptown.  These  are,  however,  in  many  cases  third-gen- 
eration Irish  and  Germans. 

The  Irish  are  also  distributed  quite  evenly  through  the  city,  but  more  densely  than 
the  native  population;  while  the  Germans  are  gathered  in  some  parts  of  the  city  into 
highly  congested  districts,  from  others  they  are  almost  entirely  absent. 

The  Irish  and  Germans  have  pressed  farther  up  the  east  and  west  sides  than  they 
were  found  in  1864 — the  former  largely  on  the  west,  the  latter  on  the  east.  On  the 
Jther  hand,  the  Irish  are  less  thickly  settled  in  their  old  districts — the  Sixth,  Four- 
teenth, and  Fourth  wards — than  are  some  other  peoples,  and  the  Germans  have 
pressed  out  of  their  old  district — the  Tenth  Ward — into  the  territory  to  the  north. 

Italians  by  1890  had  come  into  the  old  Irish  neighborhoods,  and  Russians  and 
Poles  (practically  all  Hebrews)  into  old  German  neighborhoods,  driving  out  the  older 
jccupants.  Italians  were  found  in  1890  massed  to  the  west  of  the  Bowery,  in  the 
Sixth  and  Fourteenth  wards;  they  were  also  found  in  the  Fourth,  the  Eighth,  the 
Sinth  wards,  and  in  Harlem.  Russian  and  Polish  Hebrews  were  massed  to  the  east 
)f  the  Bowery,  with  the  Tenth  Ward  as  their  center,  and  were  scattered  along  up  the 
jast  side  of  the  city  to  Harlem.  Hungarians  (a  considerable  proportion  of  whom 
vere  Hebrews)  were  gathered  in  a  considerable  colony  east  of  avenue  B,  about 
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Houston  street,  and  Bohemians  on  the  upper  east  side,  near  the  river,  from  about 
Fiftieth  to  Seventy-sixth  streets. 

Of  the  newer  peoples  coming  in  the  Italians  and  Hebrews  are  the  most  important 
as  affecting  city  conditions,  both  on  account  of  their  absolute  numbers  and  their 
tendency  to  remain  in  the  cities. 

The  few  Italians  noted  in  the  city's  population  at  an  earlier  period  were  mainly 
a  vagabond  but  harmless  class— ragpickers  or  organ  grinders.  These  were  noted  in  the 
Sixth  Ward  as  early  as  1864.  A  colony  of  Italian  ragpickers  was  found  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Fourteenth  Ward,  a  few  years  later,  where  they  were  described  as  to  filth 
and  overcrowding  in  terms  that  would  have  applied  equally  well  to  the  German  rag- 
pickers of  30  years  before,  but  were  said  to  be  "peaceable,  thrifty,  and  orderly," 
never  begging  or  stealing,  and  keeping  generally  out  of  trouble. 

Later  came  the  class  of  unskilled  day-laborers— steady,  industrious  peasantry  in 
the  home  country — who  now  make  up  the  bulk  of  our  immigration.  The  men  at 
first  come  alone,  and  return  to  Italy  after  a  season  or  two  of  work,  with  their 
earnings,  but  later  bring  wives  and  children  to  this  country  and  settle  down  here. 
Besides  the  day-laborers  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  city  many  Italian  tradesmen- 
barbers,  bootblacks,  fruiterers,  shoemakers,  etc.  These,  in  the  main,  come  from 
cities  in  Italy,  as  the  day-laborers  come  from  the  country.  They  are  ambitious  and 
generally  successful  in  business,  the  more  successful  of  them  moving  to  the  suburbs 
and  becoming  property  owners.  There  are  also  many  skilled  workmen  from  the 
north  of  Italy  employed  in  the  city.  All  classes,  except  the  most  prosperous,  live  in 
crowded  quarters,  in  bad  air,  and  more  or  less  dirty  surroundings,  but  they  are  highly 
industrious,  thrifty,  and  saving.  Some  are  ambitious,  but  as  a  whole  they  are  slower 
than  some  other  peoples  to  take  up  American  habits  and  customs.  Italian  children, 
however,  are  rapidly  Americanized.  Coming  under  the  influence  of  the  public  schools 
they  are  generally  satisfactory  pupils,  mainly  in  the  line  of  manual  work  and  the 
arts,  however,  rather  than  in  bookwork,  and  on  leaving  the  schools  try  to  take  up 
occupations  of  a  higher  grade  than  those  their  parents,  are  engaged  in. 

Even  the  adults  feel  more  or  less  of  the  Americanizing  influence  of  the  schools. 
Evening  classes  are  held  for  them,  which,  while  giving  instruction  primarily  in  the 
English  language,  incidentally  teach  something  of  American  citizenship  in  an  informal 
way. 

Hebrew  immigrants  in  the  city  have  passed  far  beyond  the  narrow  boundaries 
within  which  they  were  found  in  1890.  They  have  pretty  well  filled  the  east  side 
below  Fourteenth  street,  the  former  German  inhabitants  being  almost  entirely  dis- 
persed, and  a  large  Hebrew  colony  in  Harlem  has  been  formed. 
,4  These  immigrant  Hebrews  are  found  in  conditions  of  extreme  filth  and  overcrowd- 
ing, but,  unlike  the  adult  Italians,  they  have  definite  aspirations  toward  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  educational  advancement.  Economic  prosperity  comes  to  them  with 
surprising  rapidity.  Much  tenement  property  is  owned  by  Russian  Hebrews,  who,  a 
few  years  before,  were  themselves  living  in  crowded  tenement  quarters.  The  poorest 
among  them  will  make  great  sacrifices  to  keep  his  children  in  school,  and  the  chil- 
'  dren  themselves  are  considered  as  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  and  successful  class 
of  scholars  the  schools  have  to  deal  with.  They  fill  the  high  schools  and  colleges 
and  are  especially  anxious  to  get  into  the  professions  or  into  the  higher  class  of  com- 
mercial pursuits. 

Like  the  Italians,  the  Hebrews  are,  in  general,  a  quiet,  orderly,  industrious  people; 
but  for  both  peoples  tenement-house  life  tends  to  their  physical  and  moral 
deterioration. 

The  Jews  have  shown  a  low  death  rate  even  in  tenement  districts,  but  tuberculosis, 
a  disease  fostered  by  tenement  conditions,  is  gaining  a  great  hold  on  them.  The 
Italians,  too,  are  subject  to  tuberculosis,  and  there  is  considerable  general  sickness 
among  them,  especially  among  the  children. 
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The  moral  surroundings  also  are  bad  for  them.  In  tenement  districts  the  unso- 
phisticated Italian  peasant  or  the  quiet,  inoffensive  Hebrew  is  thrown  in  contact 
with  the  degenerate  remnants  of  former  immigrant  populations,  who  bring  every 
influence  to  bear  to  rob,  persecute,  and  corrupt  the  newcomers.  0^ 

Both  Italians  and  Hebrews  are  accredited  with  a  tendency  to  pauperism  from  their 
practice  of  turning  their  children  over  to  institutions  as  far  as  possible.  In  doing 
this,  however,  they  are  mainly  trying  to  secure  what  they  consider  a  legitimate  educa- 
tional advantage,  as  well  as  support,  reasoning  imperfectly  from  the  analogy  of  the 
free  day  schools.  The  parents  themselves  are  not  paupers.  They  work  unremittingly 
and  are  rarely  found  as  charges  upon  public  or  private  charity.  The  census  of  1890 
shows  that  the  Irish  still  lead  the  list  of  paupers,  as  they  did  50  years  ago,  the  propor- 
tion of  paupers  to  the  thousand  of  population  of  the  same  race  element  for  the  whole 
country  being  7J  for  the  Irish,  2\  for  the'  Germans,  a  little  over  2  for  the  English,  1J 
for  the  Bohemians,  eight-tenths  for  the  Italians,  and  six-tenths  for  the  Russians 
(Hebrews). 

As  to  criminality,  the  census  of  1890  showed  that  while  Italians  were  1.98  per 
cent  of  the  general  population,  Italian  prisoners  were  3.7  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
prison  population,  Irish  were  20.23  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  35  per  cent 
of  the  prison  population,  English  in  like  manner,  9.82  per  cent  and  12  per  cent; 
Russians,  1.97  per  cent  and  1  per  cent;  and  Germans,  30  per  cenl  and  19  per  cent. 

The  crime  rate  for  the  Italians  as  compared  with  the  Irish  should  be  modified  by 
the  consideration  that  their  general  population  is  so  much  more  largely  made  up  of 
adult  males  than  is  that  of  the  Irish,  for  whom  the  large  proportion  of  women  and 
children  reduces  the  crime  rate.  The  crime  rate  of  Italians  here  will  naturally  be 
reduced  by  the  incoming  of  women  and  children  in  increasing  proportions,  and  by 
changes  going  on  in  the  home  country  itself,  such  as  the  growth  of  education,  inter- 
communication, etc. ;  that  seem  to  be  reducing  the  crime  rate  there. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  tenement-house  evils  by  legislation 
affecting  tenement  houses.  The  most  important  pieces  of  legislation  enacted  in  New 
York  State  dealing  with  this  matter  were,  up  to  the  present  year,  the  laws  of  1867, 
1879,  1887,  and  1895.  These  laws  effected  some  improvement  of  the  most  glaring 
sanitary  evils,  such  as  arose  from  lack  of  sewerage,  plumbing,  etc.,  but  under  all  of 
them  overcrowding  was  not  simply  unchecked,  but  increased,  and  conditions  of  light 
and  ventilation  were  not  bettered.  The  "double-decker"  tenement  house,  invented 
and  introduced  in  1879  as  a  "model  tenement,"  kept  quite  within  the  provisions  of 
all  of  these  laws,  but  proved  to  be  the  worst  type  of  tenement  yet  used.  It  was  built 
to  a  still  greater  height  than  the  "barrack"  had  been  and  covered,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  a  greater  per  cent  of  the  ground  space.  Thus  light  and  ventilation  were 
still  further  reduced,  and  crowding  of  population  under  one  roof — with  all  its  con- 
sequent evils — still  further  increased. 

A  tenemenMhouse  law  passed  in  the  present  year,  1901,  promises  definite  improve- 
ment as  to  light  and  ventilation  in  tenement  houses  hereafter  to  be  built,  by  more 
stringent  provisions  as  to  yard  and  court  spaces,  height  of  buildings,  etc.,  and  for 
tenements  of  the  old  barrack  type  by  provisions  regarding  windows  in  interior 
rooms.  But  nothing  has  been  done  to  help  the  "  double-decker,"  of  which  type  are 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  tenements  now  in  existence  on  Manhattan  Island,  in  this 
regard.  Sanitary  evils  still  remaining  will  be  materially  improved  by  the  new  law; 
and  in  it  social  evils  are  for  the  first  time  touched  upon  directly  in  a  tenement-house 
law,  by  provisions  dealing  with  prostitution  in  tenement  houses,  providing  in  a 
practical  way  for  the  punishment  of  the  prostitute,  the  landlord,  and  the  lessee,  in 
cases  where  the  law  is  violated. 

A  serious  hindrance  to  the  effectiveness  of  former  laws  has  been  the  difficulty  of 
enforcing  them,  either  through  the  disinclination  or  inability  of  the  administrative 
officers  to  act.     Provision  has  been  made  for  the  better  enforcement  of  the  new  law, 
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by  the  establishment  of  a  special  tenement-house  department,  which  shall  stand  in 
public  view  as  wholly  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  shall  have  an 
adequate  staff  for  that  purpose. 

But  no  radical  reduction  of  overcrowding,  the  great  evil  of  the  tenement,  may  be 
looked  for  under  the  new  law.  Owing  to  high  ground  rents  in  the  city  a  law  that 
should  effect  this  would  involve  so  great  a  reduction  of  income  from  a  given  ground 
area  to  owners,  at  the  rates  of  rental  possible  to  the  poor,  as  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  erection  of  new  tenements,  and  to  drive  those  already  occupied  as  such  out  of 
use.  Such  a  law,  indeed,  could  never  be  passed;  but  if  it  were  it  would  practically 
deprive  the  poor  of  housing  accommodations  in  the  city  altogether.  On  the  whole, 
the  newer  immigration  does  not  seem  to  offer  any  more  serious  problems  than  the 
old,  except  as  they  add  to  the  total  numbers,  and  increase  overcrowding. 

In  the  newer  period  sickness  and  death  rates  have  fallen,  the  immigrants  them- 
selves are  of  fully  as  good  a  type  as  those  who  preceded  them  and  in  some  cases  they 
have  brought  positive  improvement  to  the  neighborhoods  they  have  entered. 

Migration  is  urged,  as  in  the  earlier  period,  to  relieve  the  overcrowding  which 
remains  as  a  serious  evil,  but  still  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  Agriculture,  the 
special  industry  of  country  districts,  is  probably  the  least  remunerative  of  any  of  the 
great  classes  of  industry.  At  least  it  is  thought  to  be  so.  The  large  city  is  the  great 
center  for  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  and  the  great  market  for  labor 
in  these  lines.  In  the  cities,  too,  are  found  the  hospitals,  dispensaries,  charities, 
libraries,  and  schools.  These  are  great  and  substantial  advantages  to  the  immigrant, 
and  he  is  not  quickly  ready  to  give  them  up. 

AGRICULTURAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMMIGRANTS.1 

The  foreign  peoples  now  coming  among  us  are,  on  the  whole,  especially  skillful  in 
intensive  methods  in  farming;  consequently  room  may  be  found  for  them  not  only 
in  the  sparsely  settled  districts  (such  as  those  of  the  Northwest  and  portions  of  the 
South)  adapted  to  extensive  agriculture,  but  in  parts  of  the  country  now  regarded  as 
about  full,  where,  however,  intensive  farming  is  needed  to  provide  for  the  wants  of 
the  growing  community,  and  will  support  a  population  of  a  density  of  indefinite  limit. 

Among  the  immigrant  peoples  noted  for  their  success  in  intensive  agriculture  are 
the  Scandinavians,  Germans,  Dutch,  Bohemians,  and  Italians. 

"  Italians.2 

The  Italians  who  come  to  this  country  would  naturally  be  expected  to  go  directly 
into  agricultural  pursuits,  as  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  Italian  immigrants  now  com- 
ing here  were  agricultural  laborers  at  home.  They  do  not  do  this  to  any  extent, 
however,  partly  because  in  following  this  occupation  they  were  at  so  great  a  social 
and  economic  disadvantage  at  home  and  can  not  imagine  anything  better  here,  partly 
because  most  of  the  Italians  now  coming  here— those  from  the  South— are  unfamiliar 
with  country  life  as  we  know  it.  In  the  home  country  they  worked  in  the  fields  by 
day,  it  is  true,  but  returned  at  night  to  crowded  towns,  in  which  they  huddled  them- 
selves for  protection  against  the  dangers  of  the  open  country,  such  as  brigands  and 
malaria. 

Italian  immigrants  have  already  formed  centers  of  Italian  population  in  the  cities, 
which  attract  other  immigrants.  If  some  could  be  established  in  country  districts, 
these  settlements  also  would  become  centers  of  attraction  and  draw  the  Italian 
peasant  away  from  the  cities  and  out  of  reach  ol  the  camp  followers  of  their  own 
race,  who  gather  in  cities  simply  to  prey  upon  them. 

In  other  respects,  too,  city  conditions  are  bad  for  the  Italian  immigrant  The  bad' 
housing  causes  disease  in  them  and  their  children;  the  food  they  have  to  buy  is 
poor.     During  the  long  idle  winter  that  the  common  day  laborer  has  to  spend  in  the 
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city,  because  there  is  no  work  for  him  to  do,  he  falls  into  habits  of  drinking  and 
gambling  that  are  bad  for  his  health  and  waste  his  money. 

The  Italian  Government  has  interested  itself  in  the  welfare  of  the  Italian  emigrant, 
and  various  laws  have  been  passed  to  improve  his  condition,  but  the  proper  remedy 
has  never  been  strongly  enough  urged,  viz,  to  induce  migration  of  the  Italians  from 
the  city  to  the  country. 

Something,  however,  has  been  done  in  this  way.  Signor  Secchi  de  Casale  founded 
an  Italian  agricultural  colony  at  Vineland,  N  J.,  in  1878,  which  has  been  successful 
and  has  grown  greatly,  comprising  now  about  5,000  Italians,  engaged  in'truck  farming 
mainly.  An  agricultural  colony  was  founded  about  the  year  1880  at  Bryan,  Brazos 
County,  Tex.,  by  some  Sicilians  who  were  working  on  the  Houston  and  Texas  Rail- 
way. They  are  mainly  engaged  in  cotton  farming,  have  been  successful,  and  now 
number  about  500  persons. 

In  1881  some  well-to-do  Italians  in  San  Francisco  made  plans  for  a  colony  to  engage 
in  the  raising  of  grapes  and  the  making  of  wine.  The  enterprise  was  started  as  a 
strictly  cooperative  association.  Funds  were  raised  by  monthly  payments  from  share- 
holders, and  land  was  bought  at  Asti,  Sonoma  County.  It  was  planned  that  all  perma- 
nent laborers  employed  on  the  estate  should  be  members  of  the  association,  but  as 
they  declined  to  enter  into  this  scheme,  city  business  men  remained  the  sole  owners 
and  managers  of  the  concern.  Many  difficulties  were  met  with  in  the  early  years  of 
the  colony,  but  it  is  now  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  For  the  past  20  years 
the  industries  carried  on — grape  raising  and  wine  making — have  given  employment 
to  over  200  laborers  daily.  The  Italians  in  this  colony  were  mainly  from  the  Italian- 
Swiss  cantons  and  from  Piedmont. 

Besides  these  colonists  at  Asti  there  are  many  other  Swiss-Italians  in  California, 
successful  as  truck  farmers,  ranchmen,  and  dairymen. 

Italians  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  on  the  sugar  plan- 
tations, from  which,  it  is  said,  they  are  driving  out  the  negroes.  They  are  mostly 
Sicilians. 

Agricultural  colonies  of  Italians  were  established  by  Sig.  A.  Mastro-Valerio,  who 
contributes  the  chapter  on  Italian  colonists  in  this  report — one  at  Daphne,  Baldwin 
County,  Ala.,  in  1890;  the  other  at  Lamberth,  Mobile  County,  Ala.,  in  1893.  The 
first  colony  is  quite  successful.  The  colonists  carry  on  general  and  truck  farming 
under,  intensive  methods.  The  second  colony  now  consists  of  about  12  families  of 
very  prosperous  people,  engaged  in  viticulture  and  truck  farming. 

At  Sunnyside,  Ark.,  an  island  in  the  Mississippi  River,  a  colony  of  about  500  fami- 
lies, brought  directly  from  Italy — from  Romagna  and  the  Marche — was  established 
by  Mr.  Austin  Corbin  in  1895.  Mr.  Corbin  provided  everything  needed  for  the  use 
of  an  agricultural  colony — teams,  tools  and  seed,  means  of  transportation,  houses  and 
allotments  of  land  for  each  family,  etc.  Malaria,  however;  killed  off  large  numbers 
of  the  colony.  This  circumstance  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Corbin  in  1896,  which  put  an 
end  to  improvements  that  might  have  reduced  the  disease,  caused  the  abandonment 
Of  the  colony.  Many  of  the  families  went  back  to  Italy,  others  went  to  South  America, 
to  Alabama,  New  Orleans,  and  to  Northern  States. 

The  remaining  families  went  to  form  the  colonies  of  Tontitown,  Ark. ;  Montebello 
and  Verdella,  Mo.,  which  are  small,  but  fairly  successful. 

Bohemians.1 

The  Bohemians  are  fond  of  the  soil,  and  have  always  been  considered  a  rural  peo- 
ple, but  in  this  country  the  majority  are  found  in  cities.  This  is  due  partly  to  lack 
of  capital  to  start  on  a  farm,  partly  to  the  loneliness  of  life  on  American  farms  as  con- 
trasted with  farm  life  in  Bohemia. 
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Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  start  agricultural  colonies  of  Bohemians,  but 
all  have  failed.  Individually,  however,  Bohemian  farmers  have  done  well.  The 
most  prosperous  are  found  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin.  Some  in  Min- 
nesota and  Nebraska  have  started  cooperative  mills  and  cheese  factories.  Few  of 
the  Bohemian  farmers  came  in  as  farm  laborers;  most  of  them  brought  money  enough 
to  buy  land  at  once.  The  Bohemian  farmers  settled  mostly  in  groups,  mingling  lit- 
tle with  other  nationalities,  and  retaining  their  Bohemian  habits.  Where  they  are 
near  other  nationalities,  however,  they  Americanize  very  rapidly. 

Bohemian  farmers  are  hard  workers;  their  farms  prosper,  and  they  grow  rich. 

Finns.1 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Finns  driven  here  in  recent  years  by  political  troubles 
and  economic  hardships  at  home  go  directly  to  the  .country.  Many  are  found  in 
the  Northwest,  where  they  are  regarded  as  excellent  farmers. 

They  are  going  also  to  the  South.  A  colony  of  these  people  was  established  about  2 
years  ago  in  Hickman  County,  Tenn.,  which  promises  to  be  quite  successful,  and 
another  is  planned  for  South  Carolina. 

Jews.2 

The  Jews  are  not  generally  regarded  as  an  agricultural  people,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  larger  proportion  of  this  class  of  immigrants  than  of  any  other  settle  down  in 
cities. 

Not  a  little  has  been  done,  however,  in  the  way  of  agricultural  settlement  by  Jews. 

In  1880  a  group  of  these  people  from  Odessa  formed  a  communistic  agricultural  col- 
ony near  Glendale  Station,  Oregon.  They  received  some  outside  financial  aid,  and 
made  encouraging  progress,  but  finding  themselves  too  isolated,  they  disbanded. 

In  1881  a  colony  of  25  families  located  in  South  Carolina,  removing  after  a  year  to 
North  Dakota.  After  4  years  this  colony  was  disbanded.  Other  colonies  established 
at  various  points  in  the  Western  States  about  this  time  met  the  same  fate. 

In  1882  the  first  of  the  now  well-known  Jewish  colonies  in  southern  New  Jersey 
was  founded.  This  was  Alliance,  and  was  followed  by  settlements  at  Rosenhayn  and 
at  Carmel.  All  of  these  colonies  received  more  or  less  aid  from  the  start,  but  in  a 
few  years  came  to  a  crisis  in  which  they  had  to  be  helped  by  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
fund.  With  this  assistance  they  are  still  continued,  and  are  in  a  fairly  prosperous 
condition. 

The  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund  established  in  1891  the  best  known  and  largest  of  the 
Jewish  colonies,  Woodbine,  also  in  southern  New  Jersey.  All  possible  assistance 
was  given  to  make  this,  as  well  as  the  other  three,  purely  agricultural  colonies;  but 
the  attempt  failed.  Industrial  pursuits  had  to  be  introduced  into  all  four.  It  is  said 
that  practically  none  of  the  Jewish  farmers  in  this  region  are  gaining  their  entire 
living  from  farming. 

The  Baron  de  Hirnch  fund  has  also  assisted  individuals  by  giving  information 
about  farm  property  and  financial  aid  for  its  purchase.  Many  of  the  "abandoned 
farms"  of  New  England  have  been  purchased  by  Jews  in  this  way,  and  the  farmers 
have  been  quite  successful.  Purchasers  were  seldom  new  immigrants,  but  persons 
who  had  made  some  money  in  business — usually  tailoring — in  the  city.  This  work 
has  somewhat  slackened  up  for  the  present,  owing  to  the  fact  that  business  has  been 
so  good  in  the  city  as  to  keep  persons  there  who  might  otherwise  wish  to  buy  farms. 

So  many  difficulties  have  been  found  in  the  way  of  agricultural  removal  that  plans 
of  industrial  removal  are  now  being  tried.  A  branch  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund, 
known  as  the  Industrial  Removal  Society,  is  Bnding  employment  out  of  the  city,  in 
such  occupations  as  they  can  follow,  for  Russian  and  Roumanian  Jews.      From 
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August,  1900,  to  the  spring  of  1901,  about  2,500  persons  have  been  assisted  in  this 
way,  and  are  scattered  to  almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 

At  present  plans  are  being  made  to  induce  the  removal  of  factories  that  employ 
Hebrew  immigrants  out  of  New  York  City.  This  plan,  if  successful,  will  do  much 
to  relieve  the  congestion  there. 

In  Chicago  the  Jewish  Agriculturists'  Aid  Society  has  been,  for  the  past  13  years, 
engaged  in  establishing  poor  Jews  on  farms.  They  have  so  far  placed  76  families— 
71  in  the  Middle  West.  The  society  believes  in  individualism  rather  than  the  colony 
principle. 

That  so  few  Jews,  after  all  such  efforts,  are  found  in  farming  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
an  indication  that  they  are  generally  unfit  to  carry  on  that  pursuit.  In  most  of  the 
many  cases  reported  of  Jews  giving  up  their  farms,  they  have  not  been  unsuccessful 
as  farmers;  they  have  simply  seen  an  opportunity  of  doing  even  better  in  some  other 
pursuit. 

Immigration  and  Agriculture  in  the  Separate  States, 
north  atlantic  states.1 

Maine. — There  are  said  to  be  greater  opportunities  at  present  in  this  State  for  immi- 
grants than  at  any  time  in  the  past,  in  farming,  lumbering,  and  general  manufacture. 
Swedes,  Canadian  French,  and  Finns  have  proved  the  most  effective  as  farmers  and 
farm  laborers.  The  farmers  of  this  State,  however,  do  not  generally  welcome  a 
further  influx  of  immigrants.  In  the  State  is  a  colony  of  Swedes  at  New  Sweden, 
and  one  of  Finns  at  South  Thomaston. 

New  Hampshire. — Representative  farmers  heard  from  do  not  generally  encourage  * 
the  incoming  of  foreign  immigrants.     Where  Swedes  and  Poles  are  employed,  how- 
ever, they  seem  to  be  liked.     Good  opportunities  in  the  many  "abandoned  farms" 
offered  for  sale  in  this  State  are  afforded  to  foreign  immigrants  with  a  little  money 
to  purchase  land.  ■  . 

Vermont. — Farmers  as  a  class  would  not  favor  the  further  influx  of  foreigners  into 
the  State.  There  are,  however,  opportunities  for  immigrants  as  farm  laborers,  as 
labor  is  very  scarce.  Many  farm  laborers  now  employed  are  Canadian  French, 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Poles,  the  last  three  in  increasing  proportions  of  late  years. 
Scandinavians  do  not  settle  down  in  colonies,  nor  do  they  seem  to  care  to  migrate  to 
the  northwest.  Scandinavians  seem  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  farm  help,  but  Poles 
are  quite  satisfactory.  The  State  secretary  of  agriculture  says  that  the  French,  Irish, 
and  Norwegians,  of  the  foreigners,  make  the  best  farmers,  but  Americans  are  more 
successful  than  any. 

Massachusetts. — There  are  greater  opportunities  for  immigrants  than  in  past  years. 
Poles  are  numerous  as  farm  laborers  and  considered  satisfactory.  Many  French 
Canadians  are  also  employed.  Many  Portuguese-  are  abandoning  fishing  and  going 
on  to  farms.     Farmers  favor  the  coming  in  of  the  better  class  of  foreigners. 

Rhode  Island. — Farmers  would  probably  favor  the  influx  of  foreigners,  as  they 
might  not  be  able  to  cultivate  their  farms  without  them.  Of  the  foreigners,  Swedes 
are  found  most  effective  as  farmers  and  farm  laborers.  Considerable  opportunity  to 
purchase  is  given  the  immigrant  in  the  many  "  abandoned  farms  "  offered  for  sale 
at  low  prices. 

Connecticut. — Most  of  the  Irish  of  the  second  generation  are  farming  for  themselves 
or  have  gone  into  other  employment,  so  that  Italians,  Swedes,  and  Poles  are  coming 
in  to  perform  field  labor.  The  Swedes  and  Poles  and  better  class  of  Italians  are  satis- 
factory. Farmers  do  not  object  to  the  incoming  of  foreigners  of  the  right  sort. 
Besides  the  nationalities  above  mentioned  as  farm  laborers,  are  Danes,  Swiss,  and 
Portuguese.     Russian  Jews  are  found  in  Salem  and  in  other  towns. 
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New  York.—  Irish  and  Germans  prevail,  of  the  foreigners,  as  farm  laborers.  Ger- 
man and  Dutch  settlers  have  made  good  farmers  and  good  citizens,  although  some- 
what clannish.  They  are  said  to  be  more  thorough  farmers  than  the  Americans. 
Poles,  Swedes,  Russians,  and  Hungarians  are  found  in  some  counties.  Italians  are 
also  found  as  farm  laborers  and  as  farmers.  Italians  have  been  employed  in  sugar- 
beet  culture.  This  industry  in  general  affords  especially  good  opportunities  to  for- 
eign farmers  and  farm  laborers,  as  they  are  willing  to  do  the  work  required  and 
Americans  generally  are  not. 

New  Jersey— Germans  and  Danes  are  said  to  be  the  best  farm  laborers.  •  Hungarians 
and  Italians  are  also  employed.  Foreign  farmers  are  no  more  successful  than  Amer- 
icans. Farmers  would  not  object  to  the  incoming  of  a  good  class  of  immigrants. 
Foreign  laborers  are  becoming  proprietors,  especially  near  the  cities,  where  they  go 
into  market  gardening.  There  is  considerable  opportunity  for  immigrants  who  do 
rot  speak  English. 

Pennsylvania.— The  State  secretary  of  agriculture  says  that  very  few  immigrants 
come  to  take  up  land  for  agricultural  purposes  -land  is  too  dear,  but  farmers  would 
not  oppose  the  incoming  of  any  person  who  wished  to  become  a  citizen  and  buy 
land.  As  to  immigrants  going  into  farming,  however,  representative  farmers  speak 
of  foreign  farmers  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  largely  Irish  and  German,  and  a 
few  French,  Belgians,  and  Poles.  They  also  say  that  there  is  considerable  oppor- 
tunity for  immigrants  who  do  not  speak  English.  Among  farm  laborers  are  already 
many  Germans,  some  Irish  and  Swedes,  and  a  few  Welsh  and  Poles. 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES.1 

Ohio. — Germans  are  found  most  effective  as  farmers  and  farm  laborers,  and  their 
success  is  greater  than  that  of  the  native  born,  owing  to  greater  industry  and  fru- 
gality. Farmers  as  a  class  would  probably  favor  further  immigration,  especially  of 
Germans,  who  are  already  numerous  in  central  and  northern  counties.  Few  foreigners 
are  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Indiana.  — There  are  many  foreign  farm  laborers,  mostly  Swedes  and  Germans. 
They  have  a  tendency  to  colonize,  and  where  they  settle  the  price  of  land  advances. 
They  make  desirable  citizens.     There  is  little  call  for  further  immigration,  however. 

Illinois. — Foreign  farm  laborers  through  the  central  part  of  the  State  are  mainly 
Germans,  Danes,  and  Swedes,  and  an  intelligent  class  of  people.  They  show  a  tend- 
ency to  colonize.  Germans,  French,  Danes,  Swedes,  Scotch,  and  Irish  are  found  as 
farmers  in  southwestern  and  central  counties,  and  as  laborers,  except  the  French,  in 
the  same  localities.  Germans  and  Swedes  are  liked  as  farm  laborers,  and  the  call  for 
immigrants  is  general. 

Michigan.—  Opportunities  for  foreign  immigrants  are  good,  as  agricultural  labor  is 
very  scarce.     Farmers  would  favor  further  immigration. 

There  are  many  colonies  of  foreigners  in  the  State.  One  in  Ottawa  and  Allegan 
counties,  of  Hollanders,  now  numbers  about  40,000.  They  were  established  in  1847, 
and  have  been  very  successful  as  farmers.  An  offshoot  of  this  colony  is  located  in 
and  about  Rudyard,  Chippewa  County,  and  consists  of  about  5,000  persons.  Finns, 
Danes,  and  Norwegians  are  also  located  at  Rudyard,  and  thought  well  of.  Germans 
are  scattered  over  the  State. 

There  are  also  many  French  Canadians,  especially  in  Menominee  an&Delta  coun- 
ties.    They  came  in  originally  as  lumbermen.     They  are  not  clannish. 

The  sugar-beet  industry  gives  good  opportunity  for  foreign  laborers.  Germans, 
Poles  and  Russians  are  found  most  effective  as  laborers  in  the  sugar-beet  fields 

Wixeonsin.-Good  opportunities  are  offered  for  immigrants,  and  farmers  would 
favor  further  immigration  to  the  State.     Germans  and  Scandinavians  are  found 
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most  effective  as  farmers  and  farm  laborers.  Foreign  farmers,  if  German  or  Scandi- 
navian, succeed  better  than  the  native  born,  owing  to  greater  industry  and  thrift. 

Especial  opportunities  for  immigrants  to  settle  on  fauns  of  their  own  are  afforded  in 
the  "cut-over"  lands,  of  which  there  are  some  8,000,000  acres  in  the  State,  and 
which  are  to  be  had  on  favorable  terms.  One  land  company  has  been  settling  Poles 
on  such  lands  for  the  past  14  years,  selling  land  in  that  time  to  about  1,000  of  them. 
Another  land  company  is  forming  a  colony  of  Russians,  from  Odessa,  and  brings 
Germans  and  Norwegians  from  Europe  and  from  other  States  to  their  land.  Many 
private  and  railroad  land  companies  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  getting  settlers, 
including  foreign  immigrants.  Two  companies  heard  from  maintain  agents  in  Euro- 
pean countries  for  the  purpose  of  securing  settlers. 

"Wisconsin  probably  contains  a  greater  variety  of  foreign  groups  than  any  Amer- 
ican State."  (Professor  Thwaites.)  The  principal  nationalities  colonized  here  rank 
in  numbers  as  follows:  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Irish,  British,  Canadians,  Bohe- 
mians, and  Dutch.  There  are,  besides,  Belgians,  Poles  (many),  Italians,  Russians 
(Slavs  and  Hebrews,  mostly  in  Milwaukee),  Swiss  (very  prosperous),  Finns,  and 
Austrians.  Many  of  these  foreign  groups  occupy  entire  townships  and  control 
within  them  all  political,  educational,  and  religious  affairs.  In  considerable  dis- 
tricts, especially  among  Germans  and  Welsh,  English  is  seldom  spoken,  and  public 
schools  are  conducted  in  the  foreign  tongue.  But  as  a  rule  the  foreign-born  people 
of  the  States  desire  to  become  Americanized.  The  second  generation  invariably 
drops  foreign  customs  and  habits. 

Minnesota. — There  are  generally  good  opportunities  for  immigrants  in  this  State. 
Scandinavians,  Germans,  Poles,  Bohemians,  English,  Irish,  and  Canadians  are  found 
as  farmers  and  farm  laborers.  Germans,  Scandinavians,  and  Canadians  are  pre- 
ferred. Foreigners  are  found  in  colonies  and  also  scattered.  A  railway  company 
with  land  to  dispose  of  states  that  their  customers  have  been  mostly  Scandinavians, 
Finns,  and  Poles. 

Iowa. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  immigrants,  but  farmers  as  a  class  would 
oppose  a  further  influx  of  foreigners.  Germans  are  found  most  effective  as  farmers 
and  farm  laborers,  but  the  success  of  foreign  farmers  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
native  born.  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  Germans,  Dutch,  Bohemians,  Poles, 
Slovaks,  and  Belgians  are  found  as  farmers  and  farm  laborers. 

Missouri. — Returns  received  from  representative  farmers  in  13  counties  of  the  State 
show  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  opportunity  for  immigrants.  Foreign  farmers — Ger- 
mans, Irish,  Scandinavians,  and  French — are  found  in  every  county.  They  seem  to 
be  more  frequent  than  foreign  laborers. 

North  Dakota. — Population  in  this  State  is  still  very  sparse,  affording  good  oppor- 
tunity for  new  settlers.  Farmers  would  decidedly  favor  the  incoming  of  foreign 
immigrants.  Germans,  Scandinavians,  German-Russians,  Austrians,  Dutch,  Bel- 
gians, Bohemians,  Poles,  Irish,  Canadians,  English,  Scotch,  French,  and  Icelanders 
are  found  here  as  farmers  and  farm  laborers. 

South  Dakota. — There  is  abundant  room  here  for  immigrants,  and  farmers  favor 
their  coming  to  the  eastern  farming  counties.  There  are  also  opportunities  for  them 
in  the  western  stock-raising  counties.  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Russians,  Bohe- 
mians, Belgians,  Dutch,  Finns,  Irish,  and  Scotch  are  found  as  farmers  and  farm 
laborers. 

Kansas. — Foreign  farmers  and  farm  laborers  are  found  throughout  the  State. 
Germans  are  most  prevalent,  closely  followed  by  Swedes.  There  are  also  some  Danes. 
Russians  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  State  and  are  prosperous.  They  are  not 
Hebrews.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  has  land  for  sale  in  the  State,  and  the  land 
commissioner  of  the  road  says  that  a  large  proportion  of  their  sales  have  been  to 
foreigners,  particularly  to  English,  Swedes,  Germans,  and  Russians. 
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Nebraska. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  immigrants,  and  farmers  would  make 
them  welcome.  The  nationalities  found  most  effective  in  farming  are  Germans, 
Bohemians,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes.  The  success  of  foreign  farmers,  as  a 
rule,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  native  born,  owing  to  their  lower  standard"  of  life  and 
greater  thrift.  The  State  encourages  immigration  through  publication  of  information 
regarding  the  resources  of  the  State.  Besides  the  nationalities  above  mentioned, 
English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Russian,  and  French  farmers  and  laborers  are  found.  For- 
eign farmers  have  been,  as  a  rule,  very  prosperous.  The  land  commissioner  of  the 
Burlington  road,  which  has  land  to  sell  in  the  State,  says  that  the  class  of  immi- 
grants arriving  of  late  years  are  not  profitable  customers.  The  road  now  prefers  to 
get  renters  or  other  people  who  want  cheaper  land  from  other  States. 

The  sugar-beet  industry  is  opening  up  opportunities  for  immigrants.  One  large 
corporation  is  making  special  efforts  to  get  farm  laborers  either  from  rural  districts 
or  from  cities.  Russians,  although  backward,  ignorant,  and  under  the  control  of 
leaders,  are  much  sought  after,  as  the  best  of  them  are  quite  satisfactory,  and  all 
know  something  already  of  beet  culture.  Men  with  large  families  are  so  greatly 
desired  that  the  company  above  mentioned  refuses  employment  to  those  with  small 
families.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  laborers  on  the  farm  of  the  company  are  native 
born;  the  rest  are  Bohemians,  Germans,  Russians,  Scandinavians,  Irish,  English, 
and  Canadians.     Probably  Germans  are  preferred. 

SOUTHERN   STATES.1 

In  these  States  the  enforced  change  from  a  system  of  agriculture  based  on  slave 
labor  is  resulting  in:  (1)  A  decline  of  old  kinds  of  farming;  (2)  a  growth  of  manu- 
facturing interests;  (3)  a  beginning  of  new  forms  of  agriculture  and  a  demand  for 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  able  to  carry  these  on.  Extensive  farming  of  staple  crops 
by  the  aid  of  cheap  labor  is  growing  less  profitable.  Negro  labor  has  deteriorated 
since  the  war.  "Cropping"  and  renting,  the  usual  methods  of  arranging  for  the 
working  of  the  land,  are  bad  for  the  land,  wasting  its  fertility  and  not  securing  the 
best  yield  from  a  given  area.  These  methods  are  in  vogue,  partly  on  account  of  the 
necessities  of  planters,  partly  from  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  negro,  who  does 
not  care  to  be  bound  down  to  continuous  daily  work  as  he  would  be  under  a  wage 
system. 

A  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  proposed  in  diversified  or  intensive  farming. 
For  this  sort  of  farming  the  negro  is  generally  considered  unsuitable.  The  prevalence 
of  negro  labor  is  at  once  an  inducement  to  go  into  diversified  farming  as  a  relief  from 
cotton  farming,  which  depends  upon  the  negro,  and  a  drawback  to  making  the 
change  as  "the  laborer  must  be  worked  some  way,  and  cotton  is  all  that  they  know 
how  to  make." 

Diversified  and  intensive  farming  will,  however,  gain  ground  in  the  South,  as 
the  advantages  offered  by  these  forms  of  culture  are  better  known.  Such  farming 
will  restore  fertility,  reduce  the  labor  cost  of  crops  by  the  use  of  machinery,  and 
help  out  cotton  farming  itself  by  supplying  the  general  needs  of  the  plantation.  Such 
farming,  too,  is  more  and  more  in 'demand  with  the  growth  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries m  the  South,  which  afford  a  better  market  at  home,  and  with  the  improvement 
of  transportation  facilities  which  bring  the  markets  of  the  North  nearer.  These 
circumstances  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  introduction  of  European  farmers  and 
farm  laborers  with  their  special  skill  at  intensive  and  diversified  farming 

DeUware.-^rm  laborers  here  are  mostly  negroes,  but  Irish,  Germans,  Swedes, 
and  Poles  are  also  found.  Germans,  Swedes,  and  Poles  are  liked.  Germans,  English, 
and  Canadians  are  found  as  independent  farmers.  Many  of  the  Germans  began  as 
farm  laborers.  There  are  said  to  be  good  opportunities  for  newly  arrived  immigrants 
who  do  not  speak  English. 
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Maryland. — A  State  bureau  of  immigration,  established  in  1896,  is  at  work  to  bring 
settlers  to  the  State.  Dutch  and  Germans  are  especially  desired.  As  a  result  of  their 
work  many  families  of  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Swedes  have  been  settled  in  the  State. 
Up  to  November,  1899,  from  400  to  500  families  had  settled  in  the  State  and  bought 
over  25,000  acres  of  land.  Most  of  the  foreign  settlers  have  come  from  the  Western 
States.  For  the  year  ending  April  30, 1901,  249  immigrants  came  to  the  State  through 
the  State  board  of  immigration,  and  bought  4,577  acres  of  land.  Ninety-six  were 
from  the  United  States  or  Canada,  74  from  Germany,  12  from  the  Netherlands,  23 
from  Switzerland,  41  from  Austria-Hungary,  1  from  Denmark,  and  2  from  South 
Africa. 

Virginia. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  immigrants  in  this  State;  farmers 
gladly  welcome  them.  Germans  are  found  to  be  the  best  farmers.  They  are  espe- 
cially successful  in  the  use  of  intensive  methods.  Farmers  from  the  Blue  Ridge 
region  only  were  heard  from  in  response  to  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  farmers  in 
all  parts  of  the  State.  In  this  region  practically  no  foreigners  are  found,  but  some 
dissatisfaction  with  negro  labor  is  expressed,  and  one  farmer  heard  from  thought 
that  Germans  would  probably  suit  better. 

West  Virginia. — In  all  of  the  counties  heard  from  (too  few  and  scattering  to  repre- 
sent the  State  as  a  whole)  there  are  almost  no  foreign  farmers  or  farm  laborers,  no 
desire  is  expressed  for  their  coming,  and  there  are  said  to  be  no  opportunities  for 
English-speaking  immigrants. 

North  Carolina. — There  has  been  but  little  foreign  immigration  to  this  State,  but 
there  are  growing  opportunities  for  foreign  immigrants  on  farms  deprived  of  native 
labor  by  the  cotton  mills  and  other  manufactories.  Farmers  as  a,  class  would  wel- 
come foreign  farmers  who  came  to  buy  homes. 

The  State  encourages  immigration  through  the  agency  of  a  special  subdepartment 
of  the  State  department  of  agriculture.  This  department  wishes  only  such  immigrants 
as  have  money  to  invest  in  land.  They  are  especially  desirous  of  attracting  the  small 
German  farmers  who  usually  go  to  the  Northwest,  and  to  this  end  distribute  descrip- 
tions of  the  country,  etc. ,  in  the  German  language  in  Germany. 

There  is  now  a  German  colony  of  about  25  persons  at  Ridgeway,  established  17 
years  ago  and  very  successful,  and  also  a  Waldensian  colony  at  Valdese  of  about  40 
families  (250  persons)  from  the  Italian  Alps,  established  7  years  ago. 

South  Carolina. — From  reports  of  representative  farmers  there  appear  to  be  prac- 
tically no  foreign  farmers  or  farm  laborers  in  the  State.  Laborers  are  exclusively 
negroes  and  poor  whites.  Some  dissatisfaction  with  negro  labor  is  expressed,  and 
truck  and  dairy  farming  is  coming  into  greater  prominence,  so  that  foreign  labor 
may  before  long  find  some  opportunity  in  the  State. 

Georgia. — There  are  good  opportunities  to  buy  so-called  worn-out  lands,  which 
can  be  restored  by  careful  cultivation  at  the  hands  of  thrifty  foreign  purchasers  who 
are  familiar  with  intensive  methods.  There  are  a  few  foreign  farmers  and  farm 
laborers  already  in  the  State — English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Dutch,  and  Germans.  The 
Central  of  Georgia  Railway  is  encouraging  the  better  element  of  foreign  immigrants 
to  locate  in  their  territory.     They  especially  desire  Germans  and  Swedes. 

Florida. — Some  foreign  farmers  and  farm  laborers  have  found  their  way  to  this 
State.  Italians  have  come  in  to  engage  in  orange  culture.  English,  Scotch  Irish, 
Germans,  Swedes,  Russians,  French,  and  Spanish  are  found  as  independent  farmers, 
and  English,  Germans,  and  Swedes  as  farm  laborers.     Germans  and  Swedes  are  liked. 

Kentucky. — Farmers  favor  the  influx  of  the  right  kind  of  foreigners  into  the  State. 
Foreign  farmers  on  the  whole  are  more  successful  than  the  natives,  owing  to  skill  in 
intensive  methods.  Germans  are  found  most  effective  as  farmers  and  farm  laborers, 
especially  in  market  gardening.  The  Germans  come  as  individuals,  not  in  colonies. 
There  is  a  Swiss  colony  at  Bernstadt  doing  well  after  12  years  of  settlement.  There 
are,  on  the  whole,  few  foreign  farmers  and  farm  laborers  in  the  State. 
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Tennessee.—  The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railway  is  interested  in  getting  settlers 
into  the  State,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  Germans  to  engage  in  fruit  and  vegetable 
culture  for  the  Northern  markets.  There  is  a  Swiss  colony  at  Hohenwald  and 
another  at  Belvidere,  accounted  very  good  farmers.  Most  of  them  came  from  the 
Northwest.  A  colony  of  Finns  in  Hickman  County  and  colonies  of  Italians  have 
already  been  noted. 

Alabama. — Within  the  last  few  years  Scandinavians  and  other  northern  Europeans 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  locate  south  of  the  Tennessee  River.  These  are  mostly 
such  as  have  been  in  the  United  States  for  some  years.  A  Scandinavian  settlement 
has  been  started  at  Thorsby,  and  a  large  and  prosperous  colony  of  Germans  is  found 
at  Cullman.     Italian  settlers  have  already  been  noted. 

.  Mississippi. — Quite  a  number  of  foreign  farmers  are  found  in  the  State.  These  are 
mainly  Germans  and  Swedes,  with  a  few  Irish.  Farm  labor  is  exclusively  negro 
labor,  and  this  seems  fairly  acceptable,  but  some  desire  is  expressed  for  Germans 
and  Swedes.  Six  out  of  15  farmers  heard  from  consider  that  there  are  good  oppor- 
tunities for  non-English  speaking  immigrants  in  their  neighborhoods.  A  few  Italians 
were  engaged  in  cotton  farming  in  Delta  County  as  renters.  They  soon  left  off,  how- 
ever, having  made  enough  money  to  engage  in  some  other  more  profitable  line  of 
business. 

Louisiana. — There  are  better  opportunities  for  immigrants  at  present  than  a  few 
years  ago,  and  farmers  as  a  class  do  not  oppose  the  influx  of  honest  and  industrious 
foreigners.  Of  the  foreign  farmers,  Swedes,  Germans,  and  Dutch  are  found  to  be 
the  best.  The  foreign  farmers,  after  they  become  familiar  with  the  soil,  crops,  etc., 
are  as  successful  as  the  native  born.  The  State  encourages  immigration  to  the  State 
by  means  of  a  State  immigration  department  in  connection  with  the  bureau  of  agri- 
culture. There  are  as  yet  only  a  few  foreign  farmers  in  the  State — Germans,  Irish, 
Swedes,  and  Italians.     Italians  are  found  as  laborers  on  large  sugar  plantations. 

Texas. — Representative  farmers  from  the  Brazos  River  region  say  that  chances  for 
foreign  immigrants  are  good.  No  foreign  farm  laborers  are  reported  from  these 
counties,  but  foreign  farmers  are  found.  These  are  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Bohe- 
mians, Poles,  and  Italians.  The  Southern  Pacific  and  Houston  and  Texas  Railways 
maintain  joint  agencies  in  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  London,  and  Liverpool, 
to  secure  foreign  settlers  on  their  lands.  Their  commissioner  speaks  of  a  German 
colony  in  the  State,  near  New  Braunfels,  and  a  Scandinavian  colony  in  Travis  and 
Williamson  counties  which  have  been  remarkably  successful.  Other  railways  main- 
tain immigration  and  land  agencies,  but  reach  only  those  foreigners  who  have  already 
settled  in  the  United  States.  Bohemian  and  Italian  settlers  in  the  State  have  been 
referred  to  above  in  the  separate  accounts  of  these  peoples. 

Arkansas. — There  are  capital  opportunities  for  immigrants,  and  farmers  favor  their 
incoming.  Germans  are  the  most  effective  farmers,  surpassing  the  native  born, 
owing  to  their  use  of  intensive  methods.  Many  colonies  of  German  farmers  have 
been  established  here.  A  Hungarian  colony,  which  afterwards  removed,  was  estab- 
lished near  Searcy.  In  Arkansas  County  a  colony  of  Slovaks  is  said  to  be  located, 
Another  colony  of  Slovaks  was  established  near  Little  Rock,  but  failed;  only  about 
60  families  remaining. 

The  State  encourages  immigration  through  its  department  of  mines,  manufactures, 
and  agriculture. 

WESTERN    STATES.1 

General.— There  is  not  much  European  immigration  direct  to  the  Pacific  coast,  on 
account  of  the  distance  and  expense.  Railway  land  agencies  have  not  tried  to  secure 
foreign  settlers,  especially,  but  some  foreign  colonies  have  settled  along  their  lines. 
The  Northern  Pacific  colonized  some  Hollanders  in  the  Gallatin  Valley  in  Montana, 
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and  the  Yakima  Valley  in  Washington.  These  were  principally  persons  who  were 
already  located  in  other  States,  principally  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  South  Dakota. 

Montana. — There  are  some  openings  for  non-English  speaking  immigrants,  and 
many  foreign  farmers  and  farm  laborers  are  already  found  in  the  State.  These  are 
Germans,  Scandinavians,  British,  Irish,  Canadians,  French,  Austrians,  and  Italians. 

Colorado. — There  are  better  opportunities  for  immigrants  than  ever  before. 
Farmers  do  not  oppose  the  influx  of  foreigners.  As  general  farmers  or  farm  laborers 
Germans  are  more  effective.  For  truck  gardening  Italians  seem  to  take  the  lead. 
Foreign  farmers,  by  their  thrift,  economy,  and  use  of  intensive  methods,  succeed  in 
many  cases  where  the  native  born  fail. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  affords  good  openings  for  immigrants,  the  large  companies 
being  especially  desirous  of  securing  foreigners  to  raise  the  beets. 

Arizona. — Representative  farmers  from  3  counties  are  divided  as  to  opportunities 
for  immigrants  in  the  State.  In  none  of  the  3  counties  were  foreign  laborers  spoken 
of.  There  were  said  to  be  many  Scandinavian  farmers,  some  quite  wealthy,  in  Mari- 
copa County,  and  in  Yuma  a  few  German  farmers. 

Utah. — Farming  is  mostly  on  small  farms,  worked  by  owners  and  their  families. 
Many  of  these  small  farmers  are  foreigners — English,  German,  Scandinavian,  Swiss, 
and  Dutch.  There  are  also  some  farm  laborers  of  these  nationalities.  Italian  truck 
farmers  are  found  near  Salt  Lake  City.  There  are  said  to  be  no  chances  for  non- 
English  speaking  immigrants. 

Washington. — There  are  many  foreign  farmers  and  farm  laborers  in  this  State. 
These  are  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Finns,  German-Russians, 
Italians,  and  French.     There  are  excellent  chances  for  newly  arrived  immigrants. 

Oregon. — Representative  farmers  report  good  chances  for  immigrants.  -Many  for- 
eign farmers  have  settled  here.  Most  of  them  are  Germans.  There  are  also  Scandi- 
navians, Swiss,  Dutch,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  Many  of  them  started  as  poor 
men. 

California. — Representative  farmers  from  9  counties  speak  of  Germans,  Swedes, 
Danes,  English,  Scotch,  and  Swiss  as  farmers.  There  are  also  Mexicans  and  many 
Portuguese.  Italians  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  as  before  noted.  Fur- 
ther immigration  of  foreigners  is  not  generally  encouraged. 

IMMIGRATION  LEGISLATION.1 

The  Federal  legislation  restricting  immigration  is  a  series  of  acts  added  one  to 
another  during  the  past  25  years,  and,  since  portions  of  the  earlier  laws  without 
being  repealed  were  given  a,  new  construction  by  later  laws,  the  result  is  a  system 
ambiguous  and  conflicting  at  many  points.  Not  only  are  the  laws  conflicting  in  their 
terms,  but  also  they  have  grown  out  of  conflicting  views  as  to  the  principles  and 
objects  to  be  attained.  The  earlier  laws,  those  of  1875  and  1882,  were  designed  to 
exclude  the  vicious,  the  criminals,  and  the  paupers,  those  who  could  not  or  would 
not  support  themselves.  The  later  laws,  the  anti-contract  labor  laws  of  1885,  1887, 
and  1888,  sought  to  exclude  those  who  had  the  ability  and  forethought  to  provide 
means  of  supporting  themselves,  namely,  a  definite  contract  for  work  in  this  country. 
The  earlier  laws  excluded  the  worst;  the  later  laws  often  exclude  the  best,  though 
they  have  also  another  important  bearing.  The  consequence  is  that  both  the 
immigrant  and  the  inspector  must  summon  all  their  ingenuity  to  steer  between  the 
two  extremes.  If  an  immigrant  is  sound  in  body  and  mind,  and  therefore  able  to 
compete  with  American  workmen,  he  is  admitted,  but  if  he  has  the  certain  prospect 
of  competing  with  American  workmen  as  shown  in  the  possession  of  a  contract,  they 
exclude  him.  On  the  face  of  the  law,  the  contradiction  seems  inexplicable.  But  an 
examination  of  the  principles  underlying  the  two  phases  of  the  law  explains  the  con- 
tradiction.    On  the  one  side  it  is  sought  to  protect  the  American  public  generally  by 
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excluding  those  classes  who  threaten  the  property  or  lives  or  morals  of  the  people, 
and  whose  presence  increases  the  expenses  of  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  sought  to  protect  a  single  class  of  the  community— the  working  class.  In  this 
respect  the  alien  contract  labor  law  is  analogous  to  the  protective  tariff,  whereby  it 
is  intended,  by  protecting  one  class  of  the  community  against  the  cheap  manufactures 
of  foreign  countries,  to  promote  industry  and  indirectly  to  benefit  the  entire  com- 
munity. The  object  of  the  contract  labor  law  is,  through  protecting  a  single  class, 
the  largest  class  in  the  community,  to  raise  the  standards  of  living  and  benefit  the 
whole  community.  But  the  analogy  is  not  precise,  since  the  immigration  laws 
impose  no  general  restrictive  head  tax  but  are  limited  only  to  one  class  of  immj- 
grants,  namely,  those  who  come  under  that  kind  of  special  inducement  and  solicita- 
tion involved  in  a  contract  to  work  in  this  country.  Moreover,  employers  have 
sometimes  made  it  a  practice  to  import  large  bodies  of  men,  often  mere  unskilled 
laborers,  for  the  purpose  of  combating  labor  organizations  or  of  breaking  a  strike. 
These  forms  of  inducement  are  especially  characteristic  of  the  earlier  immigration 
from  a  given  country,  preceding  such  time  as  the  workingmen  of  that  country  have 
learned  to  look-upon  immigration  as  a  means  of  improving'their  industrial  condition. 
After  immigration  reaches  the  magnitude  of  a  flood,  and  foreigners  are  thenceforth 
attracted  by  letters  and  prepaid  tickets  of  their  friends  already  here,  the  earlier  pro- 
tection of  the  alien  contract  labor  law  loses  much  of  its  efficacy,  and  additional 
restrictions  more  analogous  to  a  protective  tariff  find  favor.  In  the  case  of  the 
Chinese,  the  protective  theory  has  been  carried  to  its  extreme  limit,  and  working- 
men  of  this  race  are  absolutely  prohibited  from  stopping  in  this  country.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  Europeans,  foreign  competition  has  not  been  considered  so  menacing. 
The  great  majority  up  until  quite  a  recent  period  came  from  countries  related  to  the 
people  already  here  in  race,  language,  literature,  religion,  and  representative  gov 
.  ernment.  Any  restriction  against  immigrants  from  these  countries  must  be  a  specific 
protection  against  a  definite  recognized  evil.  This  evil  appeared  at  first  chiefly  ti- 
the artificial  immigration  induced  by  employers  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  laborj 
organizations.  Immigrants  who  came  on  their  own  initiative  or  on  the  representa- 
tion of  friends  and  relatives  are  especially  exempt.  This  difference  in  the  treatment 
of  the  Chinese  and  the  European  immigrant,  however,  loses  its  force  in  proportion 
as  European  immigration  extends  its  recruiting  area  more  and  more  toward  the 
Orient,  as  it  has  done  in  recent  years.  The  question  now  uppermost  is  that  of  the 
direct  restriction  of  immigrants  who  are  considered  undesirable  on  general  economic 
and  social  grounds  and  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  contract  labor. 

In  addition  to  these  new  characteristics  of  immigration  itself,  which  render  the 
principle  of  the  alien  contract  labor  law  relatively  less  important,  the  law  does  nol 
accomplish  the  results  originally  expected  by  its  advocates,  and  the  successive  inter- 
pretations of  the  courts,  coupled  with  an  administration  at  some  points  less  strict 
and  a  growing  acquaintance  with  its  loopholes  on  the  part  of  the  immigrants  them- 
selves, have  rendered  the  law  practically  a  nullity. 

This  appears  plainly  in  a  review  of  the  legislation  itself  as  affected  by  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  and  by  an  examination  of  the  practices  of  the  inspectors  and  the  admin- 
istrative authorities. 

The  alien  contract  labor  law,  as  originally  enacted  in  1885,  applied  only  to  the 
importer  of  contract  laborers  and  not  to  the  immigrant.  This  defect  was  partiallj 
corrected  in  1887  by  a  clause  which  commanded  the  officers  to  send  back  to  thf 
nation  to  which  they  belong  all  contract  laborers.  In  so  far  as  the  law  has  fc#; 
effective  it  has  been  due  mainly  to  the  latter  clause.  There  have  been  very  few  caw 
in  which  the  importer  was  fined,  but  there  have  been  over  8,000  contract  laborers,* 
those  deemed  to  be  such,  sent  back  by  the  contract  labor  inspectors.  The  reason* 
for  the  difference  are  plain.  The  conviction  of  the  importer  depends  upon  a  pro* 
cution  in  court,  but  the  deportation  of  an  immigrant  turns  upon  the  views  of  admifr 
istrative  authorities  who  are  not  strictly  bound  by  the  letter  of  the  law.    This  feaW 
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vas  definitely  provided  for  by  the  law  of  1894  which  makes  the  decision  of  the  immi- 
gration officers,  if  adverse  to  the  admission  of  an  alien  of  the  excluded  classes,  final, 
irith  an  appeal  only  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  not  to  the  courts. 

There  are  therefore  two  broad  divisions  in  the  application  of  the  alien  contract  labor 
aw:  First,  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the  law  by  the  courts,  affecting  mainly  the 
mporter;  second,  the  administration  of  the  law  by  the  Treasury  Department,  affect- 
ng  mainly  the  exclusion  of  contract  laborers. 

In  the  prosecution  of  importers  very  few  judgments  have  been  secured.  The  courts 
lold  the  law  to  be  highly  penal,  since  it  provides  a  fine  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
mporter,  and  on  this  account  he  is  given  the  benefit  of  every  doubt.  With  this  in 
new  the  courts  hold  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  law  in  defining  a  contract,  but  hold  to 
;he  so-called  spirit  of  the  laiv  in  exempting  from  its  penalties  all  those  laborers  who 
:ould  not  be  shown  to  be  specifically  and  unquestionably  excluded  by  its  terms  from 
;he  country.  In  other  words,  if  the  contract  reveals  any  flaw  whatever  the  importer 
s  released,  and  if  an  imported  laborer  can  possibly  be  admitted  the  importer  is  also 
•eleased. 

The  strict  interpretation  in  the  case  of  the  contract  is  shown  in  the  holding  of  the 
:ourts  that  in  order  to  convict  the  importer  the  contract  must  have  the  following 
slements: 

1.  It  mu?t  designate  the  time  during  which  employment  is  to  continue  and  the  rate 
)f  wages  to  be  paid.  This  practically  exempts  in  nearly  every  case  the  importer, 
;ince  a  labor  contract  seldom  specifies  the  duration  of  employment,  and  even  often 
he  amount  of  wages  is  left  indefinite. 

2.  The  importer  can  not  be  convicted  unless  the  contract  is  completed.  This  com- 
)letion  requires  the  actual  migration  of  the  laborer  to  the  United  States  and  his  land- 
ng  upon  American  soil.  Now  the  law  in  another  place  requires  the  immigration 
ifficials  to  deport  before  landing  all  aliens  coming  under  a  labor  contract.  Therefore 
hey  are  required  not  only  to  send  back  their  only  witness  to  the  contract,  but  also 
o  prevent  the  completion  of  the  illegal  contract  itself. 

3.  The  importer  can  not  be  convicted  for  encouraging  or  soliciting  immigration,  or 
repaying  the  passage  of  the  immigrant  unless  when  he  did  so  he  knew  the  existence 
if  the  illegal  contract. 

Taking  these  three  strict  interpretations  into  consideration,  the  immigration  officials 
md  the  district  attorneys  have  been  able  in  only  an  insignificant  number  of  cases  to 
ecure  conviction  of  the  importer.  Conviction,  however,  is  sometimes  secured  under 
mother  clause  which  prohibits  advertisements  published  in  a  foreign  country  prom- 
sing  employment  to  aliens  when  they  come  to  the  United  States.  In  this  case  actual 
mmigration  need  not  take  place,  and  the  proof  of  a  contract  is  not  required  in  order 
o  convict  the  importer.  The  advertisement  is  looked  upon  simply  as  a  form  of 
olicitation  and  is  punished  as  such.  This,  however,  is  the  only  form  of  solicitation 
or  whose  punishment  the  law  provides. 

The  foregoing  statement  shows  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  courts  as  applied  to 
,  contract.  The  following  shows  the  liberal  interpretation  as  applied  to  the  exempted 
lasses  of  laborers — that  is,  those  classes  with  whom  the  importer  may  contract  for 
imployment  without  laying  himself  liable  to  the  violation  of  the  law. 

The  general  law  applies  in  terms  only  to  "alien  immigrants,"  and  the  courts  have 
listinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  aliens  who  are  immigrants  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
liens  who  are  only  temporary  visitors  and  aliens  who  are  residents.  It  has  been 
leld  that  all  persons  who  come  across  the  border  from  Canada  to  perform  daily  labor 
nd  return  at  night,  even  though  they  be  under  contract,  do  not  furnish  ground  for 
he  conviction  of  the  importer,  since  they  are  not  immigrants,  because  they  do  not 
ome  here  intending  to  acquire  permanent  or  temporary  home. 

Also  it  has  been  held  that  aliens  who  have  once  been  in  the  country  have  thereby 
iecome  residents,  even  though  unnaturalized,  and  when,  having  returned  to  their 
wn  land,  they  enter  the  United  States  a  second  time,  they  are  no  longer  "alien 
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immigrants,"  but  they  are  alien  residents.  Thus  the  importer  who  brings  in  the 
alien  residents  under  contract  is  not  liable  to  penalty.  Congress  amended  the  law 
in  1894  so  as  to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  final  authority  in  deporting  aliens 
whether  they  were  immigrants  or  residents,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  a  prosecution 
of  an  importer,  who  may  continue  to  import  aliens  under  contract,  provided  they 
formerly  resided  in  this  country.  l 

There  are  certain  classes  of  aliens  who  are  immigrants  who  may  be  admitted,  even 
though  they  come  under  contract.  These  are  personal  or  domestic  servants,  includ- 
ing coachmen,  but  not  including  farm  hands  or  dairymen.  There  are  also  relatives 
or  friends  of  persons  in  this  country  who  have  been  assisted  by  the  latter  to  come. 
When  it  is  considered  that  65  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  come  on  tickets  that  have 
been  bought  or  paid  for  in  this  country  it  will  be  seen  that  this  exemption  is  a 
large  one,  and,  moreover,  it  is  the  principal  means  by  which,  at  the  present  time, 
employers  desiring  to  import  laborers  secure  their  immigration.  They  simply  speak 
to  their  friends,  advising  them  of  the  opportunities  for  employment,  and  the  latter 
attend  to  the  correspondence  and  solicitation  necessary  to  bring  the  foreigner  to 
these  shores.  •  This  exemption,  however,  does  not  permit  an  immigrant  to  come  if 
he  belongs  to  one  of  the  excluded  classes,  or  if  he  can  be'  shown  to  be  under  con- 
tract. In  other  words,  when  an  immigrant  comes  with  his  own  money  the  burden 
is  on  the  Government  to  show  that  he  belongs  to  the  excluded  classes,  but  when  he 
comes  assisted  by  a  relative  or  friend  the  burden  is  on  the  immigrant  to  prove  that 
he  Is  not  of  the  excluded  classes. 

The  act  of  1885,  through  an  oversight,  had  not  specifically  exempted  from  its  prp- 
hibition  ministers  and  college  professors.  When,  therefore,  the  corporation  of 
Trinity  Church  in  1888  engaged  a  minister  in  England  to  come  here  and  take  charge 
of  its  church  as  a  pastor,  a  suit  was  brought  in  a  Federal  court  charging  violation  of 
the  alien  contract-labor  law.  Judge  Wallace,  of  the  lower  court,  maintained  that 
Congress  had  prohibited  the  importation  of  all  aliens  under  contract  to  perform,  not 
only  labor,  but  any  service  of  any  kind;  but  that  Congress  had  made  certain  specific 
exceptions,  such  as  actors,  lecturers,  artists,  and  so  on.  Therefore  the  law  applied 
to  all  kinds  of  service  not  specifically  exempted.  Now,  there  was  no  specific  exemp- 
tion of  ministers.  Consequently  the  law  applied  to  ministers,  and  their  importation 
under  contract  is  a  violation  of  the  law.  He  surmised  that  this  was  an  oversight  in 
the  enactment  of  the  law,  but  he  held  that  the  courts  are  not  at  liberty  to  go  outside 
of  the  language  of  a  statute  to  search  for  a  meaning  which  it  does  not  reasonably  bear. 
When  this  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  ruling  of 
Judge  Wallace  was  overthrown,  and  the  Supreme  Court  maintained  the  right  of  the 
courts  to  inquire  into  the  debates  of  Congress,  the  reports  of  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees, in  order  to  ascertain  the  intention  of  the  lawmakers..  In  doing  this  the 
court  inferred  that  Congress  intended  to  exclude  only  those  whose  labor  or  service 
s  manual  in  character,  and  that  all  other  classes  could  be  admitted  even  under  con- 
tract without  imposing  a  penalty  upon  the  importer. 

The  decision  in  the  Trinity  case  furnished  a  precedent  for  exemptions  on  the  part 
of  the  lower  courts,  which  grew  wider  and  wider  year  by  year,  until  by  a  decision  in 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  seventh  circuit  in  1899  not  only  were  professional 
classes  exempted  from  the  prohibition  of  the  law,  but  even  all  skilled  labor.  It  was 
held  in  this  decision  that  the  "law  does  not  exclude  such  professional  classes  as 
surgeons  and  physicians  or  such  skilled  occupations  as  those  of  engineer,  bookkeeper, 
stenographer,  typewriter,  clerk,  saleswoman,  draper,  or  window  dresser;"  indeed, 
that  "Congress  never  intended  to  include  in  the  act  skilled  labor  of  any  kind;"  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  merely  to  "stay  the  influx  of  cheap,  unskilled  manual 
labor,"  and  to  shut  out  "only  the  cheaper,  grosser  sort  of  unskilled  and  unhoused 
manual  labor."  This  decision  of  the  appellate  court,  accepted  as  it  has  been  by 
other  courts  and  by  the  administrative  authorities,  has  reduced  the  law  to  such  a 
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point  that  it  is  no  longer  a  practical  means  of  restricting  immigration.  The  cheap 
labor  from  eastern  and  southern  Europe  does  not  come  under  contract,  and  so  evades 
the  law,  while  skilled  laborers,  who  naturally  would  be  more  likely  to  enter  into 
contracts,  are  by  this  decision  exempted  from  the  law. 

Turning  to  the  second  aspect  of  the  alien  contract  labor  law,  the  deportation  of 
immigrants,  we  find  the  conditions  entirely  different  from  those  which  pertain  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  importer.  By  an  amendment  to  the  law  adopted  in  1894,  the 
decisions  of  the  inspectors,  upon  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  are  final  in 
the  case  of  all  aliens,  whether  immigrants  or  former  residents.  There  is  no  appeal 
to  the  courts.  The  courts  will  refuse  to  interfere  on  habeas  corpus,  even  when  they 
see  that  what  they  consider  serious  injustice  is  being  done;  they  affirm  that  the  statute 
does  not  require  inspectors  even  to  take  testimony,  and  that  they  can  exclude  an 
immigrant  on  whatever  inspection  and  examination  they  choose  to  undertake.  Of 
course  the  decision  of  the  inspectors  and  the  Secretary  is  not  binding  upon  the  court 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  importer. 

Such  being  the  large  discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  law  in  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  obnoxious  immigrants  depends 
partly  upon  the  opinions  and  convictions  of  the  official,  and  partly  upon  the  admin- 
istrative machinery.  The  latter  may  be  briefly  stated.  Excluded  classes  whom  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  is  authorized  to  debar,  without  appeal  to  the  courts,  are 
those  who  are  likely  to  become  a  public  charge  on  account  of  idiocy,  insanity,  and 
pauperism;  those  who  suffer  from  loathsome  or  contagious  diseases;  those  who  have 
been  convicted  of  a  felony,  or  even  a  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude; 
polygamists  and  contract  laborers.  In  order  that  the  inspectors  may  properly  exe- 
cute their  duties,  they  require  in  the  first  place  as  complete  information  as  possible 
regarding  the  thousands  of  immigrants  who  pass  under  their  examination.  The 
methods  devised  for  this  purpose  do  not  include  consular  or  medical  examination  at 
the  foreign  port  of  debarkation.  The  principal  reliance  to  prevent  debarkation 
of  the  ineligible  classes  is  placed  upon  the  agents  of  the  steamship  companies.  It  is 
reasoned  that  if  the  steamship  companies  are  compelled  to  bear  the  burden  of  deport 
ing  the  passengers  who  have  been  excluded  from  landing,  they  will  take  careful  pre- 
cautions in  prohibiting  their  agents  from  selling  tickets  to  those  liable  to  be  debarred. 
The  better  class  of  steamship  companies,  indeed,  carry  out  this  theory,  since  they 
make  their  agents  responsible  even  for  the  expense  of  the  passage  back  to  the  coun- 
try of  debarkation.  The  steamship  companies  are  required  to  fill  out,  for  the  use  of 
inspectors  at  the  United  States  ports,  a  manifest  or  list  of  names  of  all  alien  immi- 
grants before  they  embark  on  the  steamer,  giving  certain  information  specified  by 
law.  These  manifests  are  verified  by  the  master  and  surgeon  of  the  vessel  before 
the  United  States  consul  at  the  port  of  embarkation. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  American  port  the  immigrants  are  passed  in  file,  first  before  the 
medical  inspectors  detailed  from  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  for  this  work,  then 
before  the  immigration  inspectors  who,  with  the  ship's  manifest  in  their  presence, 
make  inquiries  relative  to  their  eligibility  to  land.  Should  the  immigration  inspector 
entertain  any  doubt  whatever  as  to  eligibility,  he  is  required  by  law  to  hold  the 
immigrant  for  further  inquiry  before  a  board  of  inspectors.  This  board  is  known  as 
the  board  of  special  inquiry,  and  in  framing  it  the  legislators  contemplated  an  admin- 
istrative court  which  should  be  free  as  much  as  possible  from  the  personal  motives  of 
the  individual  inspector,  and  able  to  establish  standards  for  admission  and  rejection. 
Jt  is  found  that  on  an  average  the  immigration  inspectors  admit  80  or  90  per  cent  of 
all  immigrants,  and  retain  10  to  20  per  cent  for  special  inquiry..  The  board  of  special 
inquiry  in  turn  admits  some  85  per  cent  of  those  examined  by  it,  and  rejects  10  or  15 
per  cent.  As  a  result  the  total  number  debarred  each  year  is  about  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  the  immigrants. 
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The  leading  cause  for  exclusion  in  point  of  numbers  is  that  of  pauperism  or  lia- 
bility to  become  a  public  charge.  The  next  in  order  is  that  of  contract  labor;  follow- 
ing is  that  of  loathsome  and  contagious  diseases. 

Contract-Labor  Inspection. 

The  inspection  of  contract  laborers  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  general  inspec- 
tion in  the  contemplation  of  the  law.  The  contract-labor  inspectors  receive  higher 
salaries  than  others  and  are  selected  with  a  special  view  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
their  employment.  Owing  to  a  change  made  in  the  spring  of  1899  at  the  port  of 
New  York  in  the  assignment  of  duties  to  the  contract-labor  inspectors,  there  has 
been  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  number  of  deportations.  Prior  to  that  date  these 
inspectors  did  not  take  charge  of  a  line  of  immigrants  when  engaged  in  a  regular 
inspection,  but  limited  themselves  to  observation  of  immigrants  as  they  passed  before 
the  immigrant  inspector.  Since  that  time  the  various  classes  of  inspectors  have 
been  placed  on  the  same  line  of  duty,  with  the  falling  off  already  noted  in  the  depor- 
tation. The  justification  advanced  by  the  commissioner  at  New  York  for  this  change 
in  method  is  the  need  of  uniformity  in  inspection  and  securing  the  advantages  of 
these  highly  paid  inspectors  in  cooperation  with  the  other  less  skilled  immigrant 
inspectors.  This  justification,  however,  is  denied  by  other  officers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration,  who  contend  that  the  change  in  method  has  practically  defeated  the 
purpose  of  the  law.     (p.  662-665.) 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  of  the  thousands  of  immigrants  landing  each  year 
none  should  be  admitted  who  should  not  have  been  excluded.  In  view  of  this  con- 
dition, the  law  since  1888  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  within 
1  year  after  landing,  arrest  and  deport  any  immigrant  who  has  landed  contrary  to 
the  prohibition  of  the  law.  The  expense  of  such  deportation  is  borne  by  the  import- 
ing vessel  if  the  causes  originated  prior  to  migration,  or  by  the  immigrant  fund  if 
the  causes  originated  after  migration.  The  importance  of  this  provision  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  year  1900  the  number  of  immigrants  deported  within  1  year  after 
landing  was  356  out  of  a  total  of  4,603.  The  1-year  period  is  peculiarly  valuable  in 
the  case  of  contract  laborers  who,  coming  as  they  do  to  this  country  admirably 
coached  in  the  answers  to  be  given  to  inspectors,  are  able  to  effect  a  landing  and  to 
fulfill  their  contracts  for  employment.  The  discretion  of  the  Secretary  in  arresting 
and  deporting  such  cases  without  the  delay  and  formality  of  legal  procedure,  after 
investigation  by  agents  of  the  Bureau  at  the  locality  of  employment,  is  an  effective 
feature  in  the  law.  Whether  the  period  of  1  year  is  long  enough  may  be  ques- 
tioned. The  extension  of  the  period  to  2  years,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  who 
become  public  charges  or  those  who  become  insane,  would  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  law. 

Immigration  through  Canada. 

Apart  from  the  defects  of  the  alien  contract-labor  law,  unquestionably  the  most 
serious  defect  in  immigration  legislation  is  found  in  the  failure  to  protect  the  border 
lines  between  Canada  and  Mexico.  In  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of  the  inspection 
and  deportation  of  immigrants  at  the  seaports  of  the  United  States,  those  classes  lia- 
ble to  be  debarred  naturally  seek  these  back  entrances.  In  1893  and  in  1896  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  entered  into  agreements  with  the  steamship  com- 
panies entering  Canadian  ports,  and  with  the  railroad  companies  carrying  passengers 
from  those  ports  to  the  American  border,  by  which  the  United  States  inspectors 
were  permitted  to  examine  immigrants  on  landing.  This  agreement  was  not  offi- 
cially recognized  by  the'Canadian  government,  and  its  standing  is  maintained  only 
as  a  voluntary  arrangement,  without  power  of  enforcement  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, in  case  of  violation.  The  agreement  applies  only  to  those  immigrants  from 
Europe  or  Asia  manifested  to  the  United  States,  and  of  course  does  not  apply  to 
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those  manifested  to  interior  points  of  Canada,  who  might  intend  thereafter  to  cross 
over  to  the  American  side.  The  railroad  companies  agree  not  to  sell  tickets  to  those 
who  are  rejected  by  the  American  inspectors,  and  the  steamship  companies  agree 
to  carry  them  back  to  the  port  whence  they  came.  The  agreement  has  proved 
unsatisfactory,  mainly  because  the  American  Government  lacks  the  power  of  legal 
enforcement. 

More  serious,  however,  is  the  evasion  of  the  law  which  is  practiced  by  manifesting 
immigrants  to  Canadian  interior  points.  These,  of  course,  being  ostensibly  immi- 
grants to  Canada,  can  not  be  subjected  to  inspection  by  officials  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  them,  having  once  reached  their  Canadian  destination, 
to  cross  to  the  American  side.  The  commissioners  at  the  American  border  have 
power  only  to  send  them  back  to  the  Canadian  side  and  not  to  conduct  them  to  the 
ships  which  brought  them.  Consequently  they  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  return  at 
unguarded  points  along  the  3,000  miles  of  the  frontier.  The  only  method  which  has 
been  adopted  to  meet  this  evasion  has  been  the  attempt  to  inspect  immigrants  at 
Liverpool,  but  as  this  also  depends  on  the  consent  of  the  steamship  companies  and 
has  no  binding  force,  it  is  found  that  many  undesirable  immigrants  are  carried  by 
the  companies  even  after  having  been  rejected  by  the  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government,     (pp.  684-692.) 

Legislation  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  legislation  of  European  countries  in  general  has  during  the  past  fifty  years 
permitted  free  and  voluntary  emigration,  except  in  case  of  attempt  to  escape  mili- 
tary duties.  The  German  Government,  however,  in  1897,  adopted  a  law  which 
marks  an  important  innovation.  In  addition  to  the  design  of  the  law  to  protect  the 
emigrant  in  the  purchase  of  his  ticket^nd  in  his  transportation,  the  law  provides 
for  additional  protection  on  the  part  of  the  fatherland  in  the  country  of  his  settle- 
ment, and  endeavors  also  to  maintain  German  institutions  among  the  emigrants  by 
diverting  their  migration  away  from  Norm  America,  where  they  are  rapidly  assimi- 
lated, to  South  America,  where  they  contiipe  commercial  and  even  political  relations 
with  the  home  country.  This  is  brought  about  by  granting  to  the  chancellor  of  the 
Empire  the  power  to  license  contractors  or  companies,  who  are  permitted  to  solicit 
emigrants  and  to  settle  them. in  colonies.  These  licenses  are  not  granted  to  com- 
panies operating  in  the  United  States,  but  solely  to  those  who  conduct  emigration 
to  South  America  and  the  German  colonies,     (p.  695.) 

The  Italian  legislation  of  1901  is  modeled  somewhat  after  the  German  legislation 
of  1897,  but  does  not  carry  to  the  same  extent  the  attempt  to  discriminate  between 
countries  to  which  emigrants  shall  be  encouraged  to  migrate.  The  law  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  employment  agencies  in  the  countries  of  settlement,  for  pro- 
tection to  emigrants  in  the  purchase  of  tickets  and  their  transportation,  and  creates 
the  office  of  commissioner  of  immigration,  with  assistants  nominated  by  cooperative 
societies  and  .trade  organizations,  for  supervision  of  emigration,     (p.  699.) 

Other  countries,  outside  of  the  United  States,  receiving  immigrants,  which  have 
legislated  especially  upon  the  subject,  are  the  British  colonies  of  Canada,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa.  Canada  has,  with  one  exception,  adopted  legislation  of  various 
kinds  for  the  promotion  of  immigratiom,  especially  that  of  desirable  immigrants  for 
the  agricultural  sections  of  the  country.  The  several  British  colonies  have  agencies 
in  Great  Britain,  and  certain  colonies  of  Australia  provide  free  and  assisted  passages 
for  laborers  and  domestic  servants  and  for  small  farmers.  They  also  provide  "nom- 
inated passages"— that  is,  assistance  to  immigrants  who  are  named  by  the  residents 
of  the  colony,  for  whom  they  have  contracted  to  furnish  employment  after  immigra- 
tion. These  colonies  make  special  effort  to  secure  only  the  best  immigrants  from 
the  British  Isles,  and  have  severe  restrictions  against  pauper,  criminal,  and  diseased 
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immigrants  of  all  classes.  Natal,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Wales  have  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years  adopted  educational  tests.  The  legislation  of  the  Australasian 
colonies  restricting  Chinese  immigration  is  prohibitive  in  the  form  of  a  high  head 
tax,  ranging  from  $50  to  $150,  and  limiting  the  number  who  can  be  brought  to  a  cer- 
tain ratio  of  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  usually  1  immigrant  for  every  100  or  500 
tons,  and  imposing  heavy  penalties  upon  the  shipowner  for  all  Chinese  carried  in 
excess  of  this  proportion.  This  legislation  also  extends  to  the  Japanese  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Malay  Islands  (pp.  709-719). 

The  exception  to  the  liberal  policy  of  Canada,  noted  above,  is  found  in  the  con- 
tract labor  law  of  1897,  modeled  after  similar  legislation  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  important  addition  that  a  private  citizen,  as  well  as  the  attorney-general,  is 
authorized  to  institute  prosecution  of  the  importer  of  the  laborer.  This  exception  to 
the  general  character  of  Canadian  legislation  can  not,  however,  be  considered  as 
really  an  exception,  since  it  applies  only  to  immigrants  from  the  United  States,  and 
may  be  considered  as  in  the  nature  of  a  retaliatory  enactment  (p.  719). 


TOPICAL  DIGEST  OF  EVIDENCE. 


I.  STATISTICS  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

A.  Defective  statistics. — Dr.  Senner,  former  commissioner  of  immigra- 
tion at  New  York,  declares  that  the  statistics  of  immigration  were  exceedingly 
.  defective  before  the  new  law  of  1893  went  into  effect,  especially  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  State  of  New  York.  Many  old  records  showed  whole  pages  blank 
so  far  as  the  answers  to  the  questions  concerning  nationality,  destination,  and 
age  were  concerned.  About  half  of  the  immigrants  stated  their  destination  as 
New  York,  though  comparatively  few  actually  remained  there.  The  officials 
freely  admitted  that  the  statistics  on  these  subjects  had  been  largely  guesswork. 
This  was  necessarily  the  case  on.account  of  the  very  small  number  of  inspectors. 
Even  the  count  of  immigrants  could  not  always  be  accurate  and  complete.  A 
comparison  of  the  statistics  of  immigration  with  the  census  figures  shows  great 
inaccuracy  in  the  former,  especially  arising  from  the  failure  to  ascertain  whether 
the  immigrant  had  been  in  the  United  States  before. 

The  statistics  as  to  nationality  have  up  to  the  latest  period  been  unsatisfactory, 
partly  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  inspectors  as  to  the  many  and  complex 
nationalities  of  Europe,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  changes  in  the  methods  of 
preparing  the  tables.  Nevertheless  the  statistics  generally  are  greatly  improved 
since  1893. 

Dr.  Senner  suggests  that  the  immigration  authorities  would  be  greatly  assisted 
in  preparing  statistics  if  the  ticket  agent  in  Europe  who  sells  the  ticket  should 
require  answers  to  interrogatories  as  to  the  points  covered  by  the  statistics  and 
should  enter  these  replies  with  the  signature  of  the  immigrant,  the  schedule  thus 
prepared  to  be  submitted  to  the  inspectors.     (173,  179.) 

Mr.  Schtjlteis,  a  special  commissioner  who  visited  Europe  in  .1891  to  investi- 
gate immigration,  declares  that  the  methods  of  counting  immigrants  and  ascer- 
taining their  nationality  have  been  and  are  still  very  unsatisfactory.  Only  at  New 
York  are  immigrants  counted  by  immigration  officers;  at  the  other  ports  they  are 
reported  by  steamship  companies  merely.  Statistics  of  immigration  from  Canada 
'  have  been  entirely  dropped.  Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  count  two  children 
as  equal  to  one  person.  Steamship  companies  often  land  immigrants  under  guise 
of  employees,  thus  evading  the  head  tax.  Statistics  of  nationality  are  based 
entirely  on  port  from  which  immigrant  sailed,  an  undue  number  thus  being 
assigned  to  Germany  and  England  (an  erroneous  statement).  Italian  and  Ger- 
man statistics  show  larger  numbers  of  emigrants  than  our  statistics  of  immigra- 
tion. Even  the  census  statistics  are  inaccurate.  The  number  of  Italians  in  the 
country  in  1890  was  placed  at  182,000.  It  was  estimated  by  Italian  authorities 
at  500,000.     (27,28,30.) 

Mr.  Eichlee,  chief  of  the  statistical  and  record  division  of  the  bureau  of  immi- 
gration at  New  York,  testifies  that  nearly  all  of  the  early  records  of  the  New  York 
State  inspection  bureau,  as  well  as  those  of  the  first  years  of  the  United  States 
service  at  New  York  City,  were  destroyed  by  fire  at  Ellis  Island.  He  thinks  that 
the  loss  was  a  very  serious  one,  since  the  only  duplicates  of  these  records  are  to 
be  found  at  the  United  States  custom-house. 

Mr.  Eichler  states  further,  that  the  United  States  authorities  followed  the  sta- 
tistical methods  of  the  State  bureau  up  to  the  time  of  the  recent  adoption  of  the 
race  classification  of  immigrants  in  place  of  that  by  political  divisions.  He  con- 
siders that  the  statistical  methods  at  present  are  very  satisfactory,  being  much 
superior  to  those  existing  before,  but  adds  that  more  careful  statistics  concerning 
cabin  passengers  are  desirable.     (133.) 

Occupations  of  immigrants. — Mr:  McSweenet,  assistant  commissioner  of  immi- 
gration at  New  York,  believes  that  the  statistics  concerning  the  occupations 
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of  individuals  are  of  no  value  whatever.  Especially  those  who  state  themselves 
to  be  farmers  are  usually  mere  farm  laborers,  who  are  ready  to  drift  into  any 
unskilled  labor  which  presents  itself.  /. 

The  statements  of  the  immigrants  concerning  their  destination  in  this  country 
also  give  very  little  information  as  to  the  actual  distribution  of  immigrants. 
(82,  83.) 

Destination  of  immigrants. — Mr.  McSweeney  says  that  the  statements  con- 
cerning destination  of  immigrants  in  their  manifests  are  usually  exceedingly 
misleading.  A  much  larger  proportion  give  their  destination  as  New  York  City 
than  actually  remain  there.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  immigrants 
know  no  other  place  to  put  down,  but  sometimes  there  is  willful  falsification. 
The  effect  of  such  falsification  is  not  merely  to  make  the  statistics  unsatisfactory, 
but  persons  are  sometimes  admitted  on  the  strength  of  having  a  certain  amount 
of  money,  practically  all  of  which  is  immediately  taken  from  them  in  paying  rail- 
way fare,  so  that  they  are  likely  to  become  paupers  when  reaching  their  actual 
destination.  For  this  reason  the  witness  thinks  that  a  fine  for  willful  falsification 
as  to  destination  would  be  desirable. 

B.  Nationality  and.  race. — Mr.  McSweeney  believes  that  the  statistics 
concerning  the  nationality  of  immigrants  have  been  of  little  value  prior  to  1899.  • 
Regard  has  been  given  hitherto  only  to  the  political  divisions  from  which  the 
immigrants  came  and  not  to  their  nationality.  Thus  it  appeared  that  40,000  Rus- 
sians came  to  the  United  States  during  1898,  whereas  the  great  majority  of  these 
were  Poles  or  Jews,-  probably  not  over  200  being  actual  Russians.  Austria- 
Hungary  furnishes  a  large  proportion  of  our  immigrants,  yet  there  are  very  few 
who  can  be  called  Austrians  and  comparatively -few  "  Huns"  or  Magyars.  The 
immigrants  from  Austria-Hungary  are  mostly  Slovaks,  Slavonians,  and  Croa- 
tians,  etc.  Although  Poland  has  been  divided  among  different  countries  the 
Poles  are  as  distinguished  a  race  as  ever.  The  witness  greatly  approves  the 
change  in  methods  adopted  in  1899  by  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain 
the  race  of  the  immigrants.     (82,  83.) 

Dr.  Senner  points  out  the  danger  of  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
eral public  as  the  result  of  the  change  in  the  method  of  classifying  immigrants 
from  the  basis  of  nationality  to  that  of  race.  He  quotes  from  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times,  which  makes  entirely  misleading  statements  as  to  the 
number  of  Swiss  and  Hungarians  coming  into  the  United  States,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  these  errors  arising  from  the  change  in  classification. 
To  avoid  these  difficulties  the  old  statistics  by  nationality  should  be  continued 
with  the  others.  Moreover,  there  are  a  number  of  ethnological  errors  in  the  new 
classification,  and  the  system  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  carry  out  with  accuracy. 
(187.) 

Mr.  McSweeney  says  that  the  purposes  of  the  new  classification  of  immigrants . 
according  to  race  rather  than  nationality  is  to  afford  a  fairer  basis  for  judging 
the  industrial  character  and  effects  of  immigration.  The  system  is  not  intended 
to  discriminate  against  the  Jews  or  against  those  of  any  other  faith,  although  in 
order  to  secure  accurate  information  as  to  nationality  inquiries  concerning  reli- 
gious faith  are  often  necessary. 

Under  the  former  practice  the  immigration  bureau  trusted  primarily  to  the 
statements  made  by  the  immigrants  ,upon  their  manifests  for  ascertaining  the 
place  from  which  the  immigrants  had  come.  It  is  easy  for  these  statements  to 
be  made  incorrectly  or  dishonestly.  The  present  method  of  investigation  on  the 
basis  of  language  and  other  tests  reduces  the  statistical  errors.     (91,  82.) 

Dr.  Safford,  who  was  a  member  on  the  committee,  with  Mr.  McSweeney,  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  which  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  new  method 
of  statistics,  first  adopted  in  1898-99,  which  substitutes  classification  according 
to  language  or  race  for  that  according  to  territory,  believes  that  the  new  system 
is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old.  At  the  same  time  he  considers  that  the  for- 
mer statistics  were  essentially  accurate  as  regards  the  number  of  persons  coming 
from  each  political  division,  and  that  the  conclusions  which  have  been  based 
upon  these  statistics  were  by  no  means  misleading.  Statistics  based  on  political 
divisions  are  still  compiled,  the  new  method  being  in  addition  to  the  old. 
(131, 132.) 

Mr.  ."Wolf,  vice-president  of  the  B'nai  B'rith,  states  that  he  and  others  have 
protested  against  the  separate  classification  of  Jews  in  the  statistics  of  immigra- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  a  nationality  but  a  religious  body,  and 
ought  no  more  to  be  separately  classified  than  Presbyterians  or  Catholics.     (250.) 

Mr.  Hall,  secretary  of  the  Immigration  Restriction  League,  submitted  state- 
ments and  diagrams  showing  the  changes  in  the  nationality  of  immigrants  in 
recent  years.     In  1869  the  immigrants  from  southeastern  Europe,  including  Aus- 
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tria-Hungary,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Poland,  furnished  only  nine- tenths  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  immigrants;  while  those  from  northwestern  Europe, 
including  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  fur- 
nished 74  per  cent.  In  1880  southeastern  Europe  furnished  8  per  cent  and  north- 
western Europe  64  per  cent.  In  1896  the  proportion  from  southeastern  Europe 
had  risen  to  52  per  cent  and  that  from  northwestern  Europe  had  fallen  to  but  39 
per  cent;  while  the  respective  proportions  in  1898  were  57  per  cent  and  33  per 
cent.     (liO.) 

Mr.  Wolf  presents  an  estimate  showing  that  for  the  year  ending  November  1, 
1899,  the  number  of  Jewish  immigrants  to  the  United  States  was  about  37,000, 
and  for  the  year  ending  November  1,  1900,  about  63,000.  Jews  are  estimated  to 
have  furnished  about  12  per  cent  of  the  total  immigration  in  the  fiscal  years  1898, 
1899,  1900.     (252.) 

II.  SOCIAL  CHARACTER  AND  EFFECTS  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

A.  Illiteracy  of  immigrants. — Mr.  Stump,  ex-commissioner-general  of 
immigration,  says  that  at  present  the  asking  by  the  immigration  bureau  of  the 
question  as  to  ability  to  read  and  write  is  not  specially  authorized  bylaw.  Even 
among  steerage  passengers  the  proportion  of  illiterate  Swiss,  Germans,  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  English,  and  Irish  is  less  than  the  proportion  for  the  entire  population 
of  the  United  States.  But  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  and  Russia,  have 
inferior  educational  facilities,  and  the  proportion  of  illiteracy  is  high.  In  Portu- 
gal 77  per  cent  of  the  population  are  illiterate;  Italy,  54  per  cent;  Hungary,  46  per 
cent;  Russia,  41  per  cent.  The  average  for  the  entire  United  States  is  13.43  per 
cent.    The  illiteracy  of  immigrants  was  less  in  1897  than  in  1896.     (6, 7.) 

Mr.  Hall  points  out  that  the  immigrants  from  the  southeastern  countries  of 
Europe,  who  have  been  increasing  greatly  in  proportion,  are  much  more  illiterate 
than  those  from  northwestern  Europe.  In  1896  only  4.5  per  cent  of  the  immi- 
grants from  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
were  illiterate,  while  47  per  cent  of  those  from  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia, 
and  Poland  were  illiterate.  The  females,  as  a  rule,  are  more  illiterate  than  the 
males.  The  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  immigrants  are  above  the  school 
age  and  not  likely  to  attend  schools  in  this  country  has  an  important  bearing  not 
only  upon  their  future  standard  of  intelligence,  but  also  upon  their  assimilation. 
(50,54.) 

Mr.  Hall  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  immigration  from  Italy  has  increased 
from  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1869  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  in 
1899.  Of  the  76,489  Italians  who  landed  in  New  York  in  the  latter  year  83  per 
cent  were  from  southern  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  The  southern  Italians  are  a 
very  undesirable  class.  The  average  illiteracy  of  southern  Italians  is  57.4  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  11.2  per  cent  for  northern  Italians.  The  average  amount 
of  money  brought  by  southern  Italians  was  $8;  by  northern,  $21.  Of  southern 
Italians  2.1  per  cent  were  debarred  from  entrance;  of  northern  Italians,  only  0.7 
per  cent.     (67.) 

Out  of  50  anthracite  miners  whom  Mr.  Rosendale,  special  agent  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  interviewed  in  1897,  8  could 
read  and  write  English,  20  their  own  language,  and  22  were  illiterate.  Very  few 
of  the  children — not  1  out  of  50 — attended  the  public  schools.  The  boys  were 
mostly  at  work  as  helpers,  pickers,  etc.,  in  the  mines,  and  the  girls  did  the  house- 
work.    (190, 191.) 

B.  Tendency  of  foreign  born  toward  cities. — Mr.  Hall  refers  to 
the  well-known  tendency  of  the  foreign  born  to  settle  largely  in  cities  rather  than 
in  small  towns  or  in  the  rural  districts.  In  1890,  44  per  cent  of  all  foreign  born 
in  the  United  States  were  found  in  the  124  principal  cities.  The  proportion  of 
Norwegians  in  these  cities  was  20  per  cent;  English,  41  per  cent;  Germans,  48  per 
cent;  Russians,  55  per  cent;  Poles,  57  per  cent;  Italians,  59  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  the  more  illiterate  races  tend  to  the  cities  in  a  greater  degree  than  the 
others.  This  fact  is  attributed  by  the  witness  to  the  lack  of  enterprise  and  energy 
on  the  part  of  these  races.  There  are  plenty  of  unsettled  regions  in  the  country 
to  which  Italians  could  go  if  they  would,  but  they  have  not  the  disposition.  They 
do  not  even  go  South  where  they  might  seem  to  be  invited  by  the  climate.       ^ 

The  immigrants  are  found  in  especially  large  numbers  in  those  districts  or  cities 
which  are  recognized  as  being  slums.  The  less  advanced  races  furnish  a  mu<A 
larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  slums  than  the  more  advanc«T 
Thus  immigrants  from  southern  Europe  furnish  19  times  as  many  of  the  slum 
population  of  New  York  as  immigrants  from  northwestern  Europe,  20  times  as» 
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many  in  the  slums  of  Chicago,  and  71  times  as  many  in  the  slums  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  average  of  illiteracy  of  the  immigrants  from  northwestern  Europe  in 
the  slums  of  these  4  cities  is  25  per  cent,  of  those  from  southeastern  Europe  54  per 
cent,  while  the  average  illiteracy  of  the  native  Americans  in  the  slums  is  only  7 
per  cent. 

Efforts  to  induce  immigrants  to  leave  the  cities  and  settle  in  the  country  have 
usually  proved  to  be  unsuccessful.  Thus  the  Hebrew  Aid  Society  of  New  York 
spent  about  $600  per  family  in  carrying  a  number  of  families  into  the  country, 
but  within  2  years  most  of  them  were  back  again.     (54-56. ) 

Distribution  of  immigrants— Mr.  Hall  points  out  that  most  immigrants 
to  this  country  settle  in  the  Northeastern  States.  This  is  attributed  largely 
to  the  fact  that  New  York  is  the  chief  landing  place,  and  that  the  immigrants  do 
not  know  of  opportunities  elsewhere.  In  the  South  the  colored  race  furnishes  all 
the  unskilled  labor  that  is  required.  The  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Tmmi-j 
gration  say  that  in  1896  72  per  cent  of  all  the  immigrants  stated  that  their  desti- 
nation was  either  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  or  Pennsylvania,  while  only 
11  per  cent  were  destined  for  States  south  of  the  Potomac  and  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  Scandinavians  have  to  a  considerable  extent  settled  in  colonies  in 
Minnesota  and  other  Northwestern  States,  but  the  immigrants'  from  the  south- 
eastern countries  of  Europe  are  especially  prone  to  locate  in  the  Northeastern 
States.     (55,56.) 

Mr.  Stump  speaks  of  the  marked  tendency  of  people  of  same  nationality  to  settle 
together,  especially  in  cities.  The  Scandinavians  to  some  extent  form  farm  colo- 
nies in  the  West,  and  the  Huns  and  Poles  in  the  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  these  latter  cases  the  native  language  is  retained  in  places  of  worship  and 
schools.     (22.) 

Mr.  Schulteis  says  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  of  persons  of  same  nation- 
ality to  group  together,  but  that  this  has  an  injurious  effect  in  the  case  of  our 
immigrants,  preventing  assimilation.  The  second  generation,  however,  usually 
learn  to  read  and  write  English.    (31.) 

Dr.  Sennee  declares  that  the  settlement  of  immigrants  in  colonies  of  their  own 
nationality  is  to  a  certain  extent  necessary  and  unavoidable  at  the  outset.  Such 
colonies,  however,  do  not  stick  together  very  long  in  most  cases.  The  desire  of 
the  foreign  born  to  become  Americanized  is  usually  intense.  The  second  genera- 
tion, in  any  case,  can  no  longer  be  held  to  the  old  customs  or  language.-  There  is 
indeed  considerable  complaint  on  this  latter  score  among  Germans  in  this  country. 
Even  the  Jews  in  New  York  are  rapidly  becoming  assimilated  and  Americanized. . 
The  colonies  of  Poles  and  Hungarians  in  Pennsylvania  are  to  be  sure  still  far  from 
being  assimilated,  but  this  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  opposition  to  them  on  the 
part  of  Americans  which  makes  them  social  outcasts.  Many  of  them,  especially 
of  the  second  generation,  would  be  glad  to  mingle  more  with  Americans.  The 
witness  does  not  think  that  the  public  school  facilities  offered  to  these  people  in 
Pennsylvania  are  sufficient  or  that  proper  compulsion  is  exercised  to  bring  chil- 
dren into  the  schools. 

Dr.  Senner  says  further  that  these  classes  in  Pennsylvania  are  not  "  Huns,"  as 
they  are  frequently  called,  but  are  Poles,  Polacks,  and  Croats  chiefly  from  Austria. 
Most  of  them  came  to  this  country  under  contract  between  1881  and  1885.  They 
are  a  tractable  and  peaceful  people  if  left  alone  and  not  maltreated.  At  any  rate, 
the  cause  of  their  nonassimilation  is  an  exceptional  one  and  it  will  not  long  con- 
tinue.    (183,185,186.) 

Mr.  Rosendale  gives  as  reasons  for  the  tendency  of  the  Jews  to  settle  in 
colonies  in  the  cities,  first,  that  by  this  means  they  are  able  to  live  among  their 
own  people.  They  have  their  synagogues  and  their  theaters.  They  can  under- 
stand their  neighbors  and  their  neighbors  can  understand  them.  In  the  country 
they  would  be  isolated.  In  the  second  place,  the  other  races  about  them  despise 
them,  ridicule  them,  call  names  after  them  in  the  streets,  and  moreover,  object 
to  living  among  them,  and  remove  from  their  neighborhood.  The  solidity  of 
the  race  colonies  is  due  partly  to  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  other  races,'  as  well 
as  to  the  exclusiveness  of  the  race  itself.     (195,  196.) 

Mr.  Brown,  deputy  chief  of  the  bureau  of  licenses  of  New  York,  considers  that 
the  great  number  of  unemployed  and  of  paupers  in  New  York  City  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  people  had  rather  live  in  the  city  in  the  most  abject  poverty  than 
earn  a  fairly  comfortable  living  in  other  places.  Mr.  Brown  would  not  favor  an 
attempt  to  make  it  certain  by  law  that  every  person  could  get  a  job  in  New  York. 
If  it  were  certain  that  a  job  would  be  provided  for  everyone  who  should  come, 
the  whole  population  of  the  United  States  would  gather  there.     (235. ) 

Jewish  colonies  in  New  Jersey— Mr.  Wolf  gives  statistics  of  population ,  wealth, 
and  pursuits  of  a  part  of  the  Jewish  colonies  in  New  Jersey.  Those  at  Alliance, 
Norma,  and  Carmel  contain  altogether  185  Jewish  families,  of  which  52  are  said 
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to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  farming,  26  to  farming  and  tailoring,  59  to  farming 
and  other  workshop  occupations,  and  48  to  tailoring  exclusively.  These  families 
own  2,529  acres  of  land,  of  which  643  are  under  fruit,  1,081  under  truck,  and  the 
remainder  uncultivated.  Their  holdings  are  valued  at  $196,000,  and  there  is  an 
indebtedness  od  them  of  $70,000.  Some  statistics  for  the  colony  at  Rosenhayn 
are  also  given.     (246.) 

Mr.  Powderly  says  there  is  an  increasing  immigration  of  Russian  Jews.  They 
are  very  undesirable,  being  in  poor  physical  condition  and  largely  paupers. 
Their  settlements  in  Tennessee  and  New  Jersey  are  not  successful.  An  educa- 
tional test  would  exclude  such  Jews  only  temporarily,  for  they  would  soon  learn 
to  read  some  passage.     (36,42.) 

C.  Citizenship  and.  naturalization  of  immigrants. — Mr.  Hall  says 

that  the  immigrants  from  the  southeastern  countries  of  Europe,  the  Slav  and 
Latin  races,  are  much  less  inclined  to  become  citizens  than  those  from  the  north- 
western countries.  The  average  proportion  of  the  southeastern  immigrants  in 
this  country  who  are  still  aliens  is  about  32  per  cent,  as  against  9.9  per  c  nt  for 
those  from  the  northwestern  countries.  The  fact  that  the  immigrants  from  the 
southeastern  countries  have,  in  many  cases,  not  been  in  this  country  as  long  as 
the  others  does  not  explain  all  of  this  difference.  There  are  comparatively  few 
applications  for  naturalization  even  among  those  who  have  been  here  for  some 
time,  although  in  many  cases  Italians  take  out  the  first  papers  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  inspection  in  case  they  return  to  this  country  for  a  second  time. 
Mr.  Hall  points  out  further  that  there  are  16  States  in  the  Union  which  permit 
aliens  to  vote  without  naturalization.     (57,  62.) 

Mr.  Powderly,  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  says  that  the  naturali- 
zation laws  are  frequently  violated,  both  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  franchise 
and  of  evading  immigration  laws.  International  questions  have  been  precipitated 
by  the  arrest  of  persons  abroad  who  claimed,  fraudulently,  to  be  United  States 
citizens.  The  educational  test  for  naturalization  should  be  established.  It  is 
also  desirable  to  give  a  landing  certificate  for  each  immigrant,  to  be  presented  on 
applying  for  naturalization.     (45.) 

Mr.  Rosendale  found  that  out  of  50  anthracite  miners  whom  he  interviewed 
in  1897,  2  had  applied  for  citizenship  and  4  were  naturalized.     (188.) 

Mr.  Stump  says  that  opposition  to  immigration  comes  largely  from  those  who 
fear  its  political  effects.  The  question  of  immigration  should  be  clearly  distin- 
guished from  that  of  naturalization  and  the  franchise.  Stricter  laws  on  the  latter 
subject  are  perhaps  desirable  without  restricting  immigration.     (22.) 

Mr.  Schwab,  of  the  North-German  Lloyd  Company,  favors  a  requirement  of 
ability  to  read  and  understand  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  a  condi- 
tion of  naturalization.     (108. ) 

D.  Criminality  of  immigrants. — Mr.  Hall  asserts  that  the  foreign  born 
and  the  children  of  the  foreign  born  are  much  more  iriminal  in  their  tendencies 
than  the  native-born  population.  The  census  of  1890  =howed  that  while  persons  of 
foreign  birth  or  foreign  parentage  represented  two-fifths  of  the  total  white  popula- 
tion they  furnished  three-fifths  of  the  white  criminals  in  the  country.  In  Massachu- 
setts, in  1894, 85  per  cent  of  the  commitments  to  prisons  were  of  persons  of  foreign, 
parentage,  30  per  cent  being  of  foreign  birth,  while  the  proportion  of  the  foreign 
born  to  the  total  population  was  29  per  cent.  From  this  Mr.  Hall  draws  the  con- 
clusion that  100  persons  of  foreign  birth  in  Massachusetts  furnish  ten  times  as 
many  criminals  as  100  persons  of  native  birth  and  parentage  (a  conclusion  incor- 
rectly drawn) .  The  witness  has  compared  the  criminality  of  the  different  nation- 
alities in  Massachusetts,  leaving  out  of  account  commitments  for  druntenness  as 
perhaps  not  fairly  to  be  compared.  He  finds  that  immigrants  froflK-ennany 
furnished  3.6  criminals  per  thousand  of  their  number  in  the  State.  Scandinavia, 
Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland  follow  in  the  order  named.  Next  came  English 
immigrants,  showing  7.2  criminals  per  thousand  population;  Russia,  7.9;  Austria, 
10.4;  Hungary,  15.4;  Poland,  16;  Italy,  18.2.  The  average  number  of  commit- 
ments of  the  native  born  was  only  2.7  per  thousand.  The  progression  among  the 
foreign  born  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  proportion  of  illiteracy.     (51.) 

Dr.  Senner  denies  that  there  is  any  close  connection  between  illiteracy  and 
crime.  He  presents  statistics  concerning  the  nationality  of  immigrants  in  the 
State  prisons  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan  (house 
of  correction) .  The  figures  also  include  the  number  of  inmates  of  local  jails  and 
the  number  of  commitments  for  drunkenness  in  Massachusetts,  and  statistics  for 
reformatories  and  other  institutions  in  Illinois,  Connecticut,  and  Ohio.  He  com- 
pares these  figures  with  the  total  immigration  of  the  respective  nationalities  dur- 
ing the  years  from  1886  to  1897.     The  prisoners  of  Polish  birth  have  been  evenly 
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distributed  between  Russia  and  Austria.  By  bringing  together  the  figures  for 
these  different  States  the  witness  has  prepared  the  following  table,  which  he 
declares  shows  that  Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia  furnish  a  much  smaller  proportion 
of  commitments  than  the  more  literate  States  of  North  Europe.  (This  method 
of  comparison  is,  of  course,  an  exceedingly  rough  one.)     (171-175.) 


England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Germany 

Italy 

Austria 

Russia 

Sweden  and  Norway 


Total 
commit- 
ments. 


3,199 

15, 819 

1,027 

1,214 

733 

263 

446 

746 


Immigra- 
tion 1886- 
1897. 


530,872 
605,968 
124,494 
945,008 
613, 531 
642,642 
537, 201 
518, 602 


Percent 
age. 


0.60 
2.61 
.82 
.13 
.12 
.04 
.08 
.12 


Italians.- — Dr.  Senner  declares  that  the  Italians  are  an  orderly  and  law-fearing 
class,  the  cases  of  the  too  free  use  of  the  knife  being  too  rare  exceptions  to  prove 
the  contrary.  Although  their  standard  of  life  upon  arriving  in  this  country  is 
relatively  low,  it  rises  rapidly.  Italian  labor  is  certainly  welcome  to  do  the 
rough  work  on  railroads,  sewers,  etc.,  which  American  laborers  are  unwilling  to 
undertake.     (170,  171.) 

Jews. — Mr.  Rosendale  says  that  the  Jews  are  a  temperate  people.  Even 
among  the  lowest  Polish  Jews  there  is  not  so  much  drunkenness  as  among  others. 
There  is  not  much  crime  among  them,  though  there  is  much  more  than  there 
used  to  be.  Their  crimes  are  largely  in  the  way  of  fraud;  swindling,  buying 
goods  under  false  pretenses,  setting  their  stores  on  fire.  But  in  sanitary  con- 
ditions the  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  are  far  below  other  immigrants.  They  seem 
to  prefer  to  live  in  dirt.     (194,195.) 

Mrs.  Stucklen,  matron  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  at  New  York,  believes  that 
the  law  should  be  amended  so  that  immoral  women  coming  to  this  country  may 
be  excluded.  She  thinks  that  it  would  often  be  possible  to  get  proof  of  their  char- 
acter by  questioning  in  the  board  of  special  inquiry.  The  witness  refers  to  one 
instance  in  particular  where  a  woman  of  this  character  came  nominally  as  the 
wife  of  an  immigrant.     (146,  147.) 

Mr.  Ritter,  manager  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Home,  says  that  one  reason  for 
the  establishment  of  this  home  was  the  fact  that  immigrant  women  were  getting 
into  bad  habits  and  even  sometimes  into  disorderly  houses.  The  percentage 
going  astray  is  practically  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  it  formerly  was. 

\2igZ.  ) 

Dr.  Senner  thinks  that  the  existing  laws  sufficiently  prevent  immigration  of 
criminals  to  the  United  States,  although,  of  course,  there  are  exceptional  cases  in 
which  they  are  admitted.     (185.) 

E.  Pauperism  and  insanity.— Mr.  HaAl  refers  to  the  census  of  1890  as 
showing  that  the  foreign-born  population,  constituting  about  one-seventh  of  the 
total  population,  furnished  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  insane  persons  in 
the  country.  The  foreign-born  whites,  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of  whites, 
furnished  one-half  of  the  paupers  supported  in  public  institutions.  It  was  found 
in  Boston  in  1897  that  66  per  cent  of  those  who  were  aided  by  the  Industrial  Aid 
Society,  the  chief  form  of  public  charity,  were  foreign  born,  although  the  for- 
eign born  were  only  30  per  cent  of  the  population. 

In  conclusion  the  witness  states  that  there  were  supported  at  the  public  expense 
in  1899  about  80,000  criminals,  insane,  and  paupers  of  foreign  birth.    The  average 

exfenseSSS  TsM^f  *  "*"**  '*  $15°  ^"^  "^  the  *" 
Mr.  Schulteis  affirms  that  40  per  cent  of  inmates  of  our  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutes are  foreigners  or  of  foreign  descent.     (26, 27.) 

Mr.  Dobler,  inspector  Immigration  Bureau,  New  York,  says  that  in  his  opinion 
a  considerable  number  of  immigrants  who  come  in  the  second  cabin  of  vessels, 
bringing  with  them  very  little  money,  are  likely  to  become  public  charges  soon 
after  landing.  Thus  clerks,  bookkeepers,  and  others  who  have  been  used  to  the 
less  profitable  professions  in  Europe  are  likely  to  be  unable  to  support  themselves 
here.     (147.)  r 

Nationality  of  insane.— Mr.  Goodwin  Brown,  counsel  for  the  New  York  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy,  says  that  a  fraction  over  50  per  cent  of  the  insane  in  the 
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hospitals  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  foreign  born,  although  the  foreign  popu- 
lation of  the  State  of  New  York  constitutes  only  25  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  defective  classes  of  immigrants  have 
not  been  successfully  excluded  from  this  country.  The  proportion  of  foreign- 
born  insane  during  the  last  10  years  has  varied  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  insane. 

As  the  net  increase  in  the  number  of  insane  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  now 
about  700  per  year,  the  net  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign-born  insane  may  be 
taken  to  be  850  a  year.  The  estimates  show  that  the  entire  average  cost  to  the 
State  for  each  insane  person  is  $3,000.  On  this  basis,  the  yearly  increase  in  the 
cost  to  the  State  from  the  foreign-born  insane  is  more  than  $1,000,000.  What  is 
true  in  regard  to  the  insane,  in  respect  to  the  large  proportion  of  foreign  born,  is 
true  in  respect  to  the  inmates  of  the  prisons,  reformatories,  houses  of  refuge,  and 
all  other  public  institutions.  A  larger  percentage  of  the  foreign-born  insane 
come  from  Ireland  than  from  any  other  country.  It  is  probably  true  that  it  is 
the  least  thrifty  of  the  Irish  who  come  over  here.  They  come  because  of  the  hard 
conditions  at  home,  and  are,  therefore,  largely  people  who  have  lived  on  a  low 
diet.  This  is,  perhaps,  in  part  an  explanation  of  the  large  percentage  of  foreign 
born  among  the  insane  in  the  New  York  institutions.     (204, 205, 207, 213. ) 

Proportion  of  insane. — Mr.  Goodwin  Brown  says  that  in  the  Eastern  States  the 
ratio  of  insane  persons  to  the  whole  population  is  pretty  nearly  constant,  and  that 
there  is  about  1  insane  person  in  every  300  of  the  population.  As  one  goes  farther 
west  the  proportion  runs  less,  and  in  the  far  Western  States  there  is  onlyl  insane 
person  to  every  1,500  of  the  population.  It  seems  to  be  the  hardy  persons  who  go 
to  the  Western  States.  The  feeble  and  defective  ones  are  left  behind.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  what  the  proportion  of  insane  is  in  foreign  countries.  There  is 
no  centralized  administration,  and  things  are  in  a  confused  state.  Furthermore, 
those  countries  permit  a  far  greater  number  of  defective  persons  to  roam  at  large 
than  is  the  case  in  this  country.     (213,  214. ) 

Increase  in  number  of  insane. — Mr.  Goodwin  Brown  says  it  is  very  questiona- 
ble whether  the  insane  are  actually  increasing.  Apparently  the  insane  increase 
much  faster  proportionately  than  the  population.  That,  however,  may  be  largely 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  more  of  the  insane  are  now  being  given  public  care  and 
treatment  than  was  formerly  the  case.  The  management  of  the  institutions  in 
the  State  of  New  York  to-day  is  so  satisfactory  that  relatives  and  friends  are  no 
longer  unwilling,  as  they  were  formerly,  to  commit  insane  persons  to  public  insti- 
tutions. Up  to  1890  the  insane  were  increasing  in  New  York  State  at  the  rate  of 
about  1 ,000  a  year,  net  increase.  In  the  last  few  years  the  annual  net  increase  has 
averaged  between  600  and  700.     (203. ) 

State  care  of  insane. — Mr.  Goodwin  Brown  says  that  the  abuses  in  the  care  of 
the  insane  by  local  authorities  were  so  great  that,  in  1890,  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  New  York  legislature  providing  for  the  care  of  all  the  insane  by  the  State. 
Certain  counties  were  exempted,  but  the  act  provided  that  those  counties  might 
turn  over  their  insane  to  the  State  on  certain  terms,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by 
1896  all  of  those  counties  had  turned  over  their  insane  to  the  care  of  the  State. 
Since  1896  therefore  all  the  insane  in  the  State  of  New  York  have  been  under  the 
care  of  the  State,  and  the  care  of  the  insane  had  ceased  to  be  a  local  affair  in  any 
sense,  with  the  exception  that  the  local  authorities  are  obliged  to  provide  the 
clothing  and  pay  the  expenses  of  commitment  for  the  insane  from  their  localities. 
The  cost  of  caring  for  the  insane  has  increased  the  expenses  of  the  State,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  expenses  of  the  municipalities  have  been  relieved  from  that 
tax.  It  is  better  to  care  for  the  insane  in  public  institutions  than  to  have  them 
cared  for  at  home,  or  to  allow  them  to  wander  about  the  country.  If  allowed  to 
go  at  large  they  constantly  commit  acts  of  violence  or  depredation.  The  policy 
of  the  State  of  New  York  has  been  to  take  under  its  charge  every  person  properly 
committed. 

Since  the  care  of  the  insane  has  been  put  under  a  centralized  management  the 
average  cost  of  caring  for  them  has  been  reduced,  and  a  material  saving  made  to 
the  State.  The  purchase  of  supplies  on  joint  account  has  been  extensively 
introduced  under  centralized  management,  and  a  saving  has  been  made  in 
that  way.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what  the  cost 
of  caring  for  the  insane  was  under  local  management.  The  figures  in  New  York 
and  Kings  counties  were  juggled,  and  in  the  case  of  other  counties  it  was  found 
that  frequently  the  books  were  not  kept  so  as  to  show  the  separate  cost  of  caring 
for  paupers  and  for  uhe  insane.     (202,  204,  205,  206,  218.) 

New  York  State  Commission  in  Lunacy. — Mr.  Goodwin  Brown  says  that  when 
the  insane  were,  by  the  act  of  the  legislature,  put  under  the  care  of  the  State,  a 
State  commission  in  lunacy,  consisting  of  three  members,  was  established.    The 
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commission  has  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  insane.  It  does  not  have 
jurisdiction  over  idiots  and  epileptics.  The  separation  of  these  classes  of  defec- 
tives has  proved  to  be  a  satisfactory  thing.  The  powers  of  the  commission  have 
been  constantly  extended,  and  now  it  has  control  over  all  expenditures  whatso- 
ever connected  with  the  care  of  the  insane.  It  also  has  authority  over  the  removal 
of  the  insane  from  the  State  and  their  deportation  to  other  States  and  countries. 
The  commission  has  established  a  uniform  system  of  accounts,  a  uniform  system 
of  commitment,  a  uniform  system  of  dietary,  of  wages,  of  salaries,  etc.  It  has 
spared  no  reasonable  expenditure  in  effort  to  discover  the  causes  of  insanity,  and 
in  the  employment  of  the  most  skillful  physicians,  nurses,  and  attendants. 
(302,203.) 

Cost  of  caring  for  the  insane.— -Mr.  Goodwin  Brown  says  that  last  year  the 
average  cost  of  caring  for  each  insane  person  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  $165. 
The  average  length  of  time  which  an  insane  person  lives  after  commitment  to  an 
institution  is  from  10  to  12  years.  The  cost  of  buildings  for  the  care  of  the  insane 
is  now  limited  to  $550  per  capita.  According  to  the  estimate  of  the  National  Fire 
Underwriters,  the  life  of  a  brick  store  building  is  20  years.  On  that  basis,  the 
cost  of  buildings  for  each  lunatic  is  $275.  Adding  interest  to  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  the  cost  of  buildings,  a  conservative  estimate  would  be  that  each 
lunatic  costs  the  State  a  total  of  $3,000. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  insane  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  about 
$4,000,000  per  year.  Of  this  amount  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  insane  con- 
tribute about  one-sixteenth.  The  law  in  the  State  of  New  York  makes  all  the 
relatives  of  an  insane  person  liable  for  his  maintenance,  in  the  order  of  their 
relationship.  Practically,  however,  cousins  are  never  called  upon  to  pay,  though 
brothers  and  sisters  have  been  compelled  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  insane. 
(204,  205,  206,  214.) 

Charitable  societies. — Mr.  McSweenbt  says  that  representatives  of  more  than 
15  different  charitable  societies  or  missionary  organizations  meet  the  immigrants 
on  their  landing  in  New  York.  Thus  the  united  Hebrew  societies  have  an  agent 
and  an  assistant  at  the  barge  office.  There  is  a  society  especially  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Irish  girls.  There  are  also  a  German  society,  a  Russian  society,  a  Metho- 
dist woman's  mission  society,  and  others.     (85.) 

Mr.  Stump  says  that  Italians  and  Jews  are  almost  never  found  in  almshouses. 
Their  friends  care  for  them  when  in  need.  The  immigration  bureau  pays 
expenses  of  such  immigrants  as  become  paupers  within  1  year  after  landing. 
From  $20,000  to  $40,000  a  year  are  thus  expended,  but  the  amount  is  amply  cov- 
ered by  the  receipts  from  the  head  tax.     (11.) 

Mr.  Rosendale  states  that  the  Italians  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  inmates 
of  the  almshouses,  but  few  Jews  go  there.  The  Jews  of  Philadelphia,  through 
the  United  Hebrew  Charity  Association,  help  their  own  poor  and  keep  them  out 
of  the  almshouses.  The  poor  exist,  however,  under  wretched  sanitary  conditions. 
(195,201.) 

Mr.  Hall  says  that  there  are  few  Jews  in  jails  or  in  poorhouses,  although  many 
of  them  are  relieved  by  private  charity.  It  is  believed  that  a  certain  class  of 
Russian  Jews  are  incorrigible  paupers,  although  the  care  of  them  falls  almost 
altogether  upon  their  own  race.     (63.) 

Mr.  McSweeney  says  that  the  Russian  Jews,  although  not  of  such  large  stature 
as  the  French  immigrants,  are  much  less  subject  to  tubercular  diseases.  Those 
who  are  paupers  upon  landing,  and  who  temporarily  receive  assistance  from  the 
various  organizations  of  their  own  race,  are  not  permanently  pauperized  by  such 
a  system,  but  Vithin  a  few  years  themselves  contribute  toward  aiding  others. 
The  Russian  Jews  have  practically  driven  out  all  other  nationalities  from  the 
clothing  trade  in  New  York,  although  there  is  some  competition  from  Italians. 
The  witness  refers  to  the  practice  of  these  Russian  Jews  in  establishing  colonies, 
especially  on  the  East  Side  in  New  York  and  at  Brownsville.     (94.) 

Mr.  Wolf  declares  that  the  Hebrew  charitable  and  educational  organizations 
throughout  the  country  have  as  their  work  almost  exclusively  the  dealing  with 
the  refugees  from  Russia.  The  Roumanian  and  other  refugees  are  in  a  very 
large  degree  able  to  establish  and  maintain  themselves.     (248.) 

B'nai  B'rith.—Mr.  Wolf  states  that  the  B'nai  B'rith  is  nearly  60  years  old.  It 
was  founded  by  a  number  of  earnest-minded  men,  mostly  German  Jews,  who  had 
come  here  under  normal  conditions,  as  other  immigrants  came  in  those  times.  It 
was  the  revolution  of  1848  that  brought  the  first  notable  number  of  Jews  to  this 
country,  chiefly  from  Germany. 

The  object  of  the  order  is  the  education  and  Americanization  of  its  members. 
The  membership  is  now  about  20.000.  It  has  7  districts  in  the  United  States  and 
3  in  Europe.     There  are  lodges  in  Austria,  Germany,  Roumania,  and  the  Holy 
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Land,  and  efforts  are  now  making  to  start  one  in  France.  Besides  its  educa- 
tional work,  it  maintains  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  homes  for  the  aged,  and  free 
libraries.  It  supports  a  national  hospital  for  consumptives  at  Denver,  which 
takes  no  pay  patients  whatever,  and  which,  though  established  for  Jewish  con- 
sumptives, is  open  to  the  world  without  reference  to  creed  or  nationality.  In 
Philadelphia  there  is  a  hospital  originally  established  by  the  order  and  open  to  all 
people  irrespective  of  faith.     (248, 349.) 

Mr.  Wolf  says  that  while  the  B'nai  B'rith  is  a  very  important  agency  of  Jewish 
charitable  and  educational  work,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.  In  New  York 
there  is  avast  network  of  affiliated  organizations,  which  are  ramifications  from  the 
central  body  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities.  Besides  the  relief  of  physical  neces- 
sities by  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  and  similar  institutions,  there  is  centered  in 
the  Educational  Alliance  a  system  of  day  schools,  night  schools,  and  manual 
training  schools,  which  give  instruction  to  thousands  of  pupils  of  all  ages  and  of 
both  sexes.  A  college  in  Cincinnati  is  maintained  by  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations.  In  every  large  city  and  in  many  of  the  minor  towns 
charities  have  been  organized  and  have  worked  earnestly  to  further  the  assimila- 
tion of  Jewish  immigrants.  All  of  these  societies  have  to  deal  almost  exclusively 
with  the  Russian  refugees.     (248,349.) 

Mr.  Wolf  says  that  the  American  Jews  have  given  special  attention  to  educa- 
ting and  Americanizing  the  European  refugees  and  immigrants  of  their  faith. 
The  great  Educational  Alliance  in  New  York  has  an  attendance  which  averages 
more  than  5,000  persons  a  day.  There  is  also  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute, 
which  educates  Jewish  boys  in  mechanical  and  scientific  pursuits.  The  duties  of 
patriotism  are  carefully  inculcated,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  are  made  part  of  the  educational  system,  and  a  tiny 
United  States  flag  is  on  the  desk  of  every  child.  There  are  Jewish  manual  train- 
ing schools  in  Cleveland,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  Atlanta.  At  the  Hebrew  Or- 
phan Home  in  Atlanta  the  girls  are  taught  to  be  housemaids  and  cooks,  and  the 
boys  to  be  mechanics,  artisans,  stenographers,  and  typewriters.     (246,  250.) 

F.  Contagious  diseases. — Mr.  Fitchie,  commissioner  of  immigration  at 
New  York,  declares  that  although  the  present  law  requires  all  immigrants  to  be 
examined  by  the  surgeon  of  the  vessel  before  sailing  and  a  sworn  statement  as 
to  their  health  to  be  entered  upon  the  manifest,  nevertheless  large  numbers  of 
persons  with  contagious  and  loathsome  diseases  are  allowed  to  embark  and  have 
to  be  debarred,  under  the  law,  from  landing  in  this  country.  The  contagious 
diseases  of  trachoma  and  favus  are  especially  increasing.  The  courts  have  held 
that  the  steamship  companies  can  not  be  fined  for  bringing  such  persons  unless 
they  are  actually  landed.  The  law  should  be  changed  so  as  to  make  attempting 
to  land  such  persons  an  offense,  and  a  fine  should  be  imposed  sufficiently  large  to 
make  the  steamship  companies  more  strict.     (71.) 

Dr.  Williams,  surgeon  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  detailed  to  inspect 
immigrants  at  the  port  of  New  York,  submitted  the  following  statement  showing 
the  number  of  cases  of  contagious  diseases,  etc. ,  detected  by  the  medical  inspection 
service  at  New  York: 

Number  of  hospital  cases  for  past  year 1, 862 

Number  of  landed  cases  applying  for  relief  for  past  year 235 

Number  of  arriving  immigrants  certified  to  during  past  year 1, 214 

Number  of  cases  certified  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  diseases: 

Favus 48 

Trachoma 312 

Number  of  contagious  cases  deported: 

Trachoma 298 

Favus 36 

Dr.  Williams  states  that  such  dangerous  diseases  as  smallpox  are  reached  by 
the  quarantine  inspection.  Mild  contagious  diseases  like  scarlet  fever  and  measles 
are  treated  in  the  isolation  hospital  connected  with  the  immigration  department; 
such  cases  as  these  develop  on  board  vessel  and,  being  only  temporary,  the  immi- 
grants are  not  returned.  Practically  the  only  forms  of  contagious  diseases  which 
call  for  deportation  are  trachoma,  or  granulated  eyelids,  and  favus,  or  scaldhead, 
which  are  especially  common  among  Italians  and  Syrians.  Where  these  diseases 
are  discovered ,  the  boar  d  of  special  inquiry  has  practically  no  discretion ,  but  must 
return  the  person  afflicted.  Where,  however,  the  medical  inspection  reveals 
some  physical  defect  in  the  immigrants,  it  is  optional  wixn  the  board  to  admit  him 
or  deport  him.     (127-129.) 

Dr.  Williams  thinks  that  there  would  be  less  immigration  of  persons  with  con- 
tagious diseases  if  it  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  of  immigra- 
tion whether  the  immigrant  should  be  immediately  deported  or  should  be  kept  in 
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the  hospital  until  cured,  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  company.  The  com- 
panies would  dread  more  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  immigrant  in  the  hospital 
than  that  of  deportation.  Moreover,  such  a  provision  would  be  advantageous 
from  the  standpoint  of  humanity.  It  often  involves  hardship  to  debar  a  person 
with  a  contagious  disease  who  is  a  member  of  a  family.     (127.) 

Mr.  Powderly  says  that  favus  is  a  disease  of  the  scalp,  originating  in  filth, 
which  ultimately  destroys  the  hair.  Where  children  are  afflicted,  it  seems  more 
humane  to  return  them  with  one  of  the  parents  than  to  allow  the  spread  of  the 
disease.     (35.) 

G.  Religious  faith  of  foreign-born.— Mr.  Rosendale,  investigating 
the  condition  of  anthracite  miners  in  Shickshinny  in  1897,  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood 5  Roman  Catholic  churches,  presided  over  by  Italian  and  Polish  priests;  1 
Greek  Catholic  church;  2  Polish-Jewish  synagogues;  1  Methodist  meetinghouse, 
and  another  meetinghouse  the  use  of  which  was  divided  between  the  Presbyte- 
rians and  the  Episcopalians.     (188.) 

Mr.  Rosendale  refers  to  the  superstition  of  the  lower  classes  of  immigrant 
Jews — they  depend  upon  the  rabbis  for  charms  against  evil  spirits,  etc.  He 
believes  that  the  rabbis  try  to  maintain  these  superstitious  opinions  in  order  to 
keep  control  over  the  people.  An  ignorant  man,  Mr.  Rosendale  thinks,  can  be 
much  more  easily  controlled  by  the  rabbis  and  priests  than  one  who  can  read. 
This  is  one  ground  of  Mr.  Rosendale's  belief  in  a  restriction  of  immigration  by 
an  educational  test.    (193, 197.) 

III.  ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

A.  Money  sent  out  of  the  country. — Mr.  Hall  says  that  in  1892,  accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  each  immigrant  from  Prance 
brought,  on  an  average,  $55  into  this  country;  from  Germany,  $35;  England, 
$26;  Sweden,  $21;  Russia;  $22;  Austria,  $14;  Poland,  $12;  Italy  and  Hungary,  $11. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  more  illiterate  the  race  the  smaller  the  proportion  of 
money  brought. 

Mr.  Hall  says,  further,  that  immigrants  to  this  country  send  out  a  very  large 
amount  of  money  to  their  homes  in  Europe.  The  amount  is  not  definitely  known, 
but  an  estimate  made  by  the  New  York  Herald  in  1892  that  $25,000,000  went  back 
to  Europe  every  winter  is  believed  to  be  too  low.  Italians  send  back  large  sums 
through  their  bankers,  storing  them  in  the  old  country  until  they  can  accumulate 
a  sufficient  amount  to  establish  themselves  comfortably  at  home.     (52.) 

Mr.  Allen;  a  representative  of  the  Advanced  Labor  Club  of  Brooklyn,  presents 
an  argument  in  favor  of  restricting  the  immigration  of  those  who  come  to  the 
United  States  temporarily,  returning  to  their  native  countries  after  accumulat- 
ing money.  He  declares  that  the  movement  in  favor  of  such  restriction  is  based 
on  economic  reasons,  and  race  prejudice  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  witness 
believes  that  immigrants  who  do  not  intend  to  stay  in  the  United  States  are  more 
dangerous  than  those  who  are  uneducated. 

Mr.  Allen  insists  that  the  proportion  of  temporary  immigrants  is  constantly 
increasing.  He  says  that  the  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  during  the  10  years  ending  June  30, 1891 ,  was  5,246,613.  Besides  these  there 
were  probably  950 ,000  coming  from  Canada  who  were  not  enumerated.  There  were 
only  2,569,604  more  foreign-born  persons  in  the  United  States  according  to  the 
census  of  1890  than  there  were  according  to  the  census  of  1880.  Since  only  part 
of  the  immigrants  remain  in  this  country,  an  allowance  of  10  per  cent  of  those 
who  arrive  for  deaths  is  a  fair  one.  With  this  allowance  it  appears  that  3,007,348 
of  foreign-born  persons  must  have  returned  home  from  the  United  States  during 
that  decade.     (161,  162.) 

Mr.  Allen  declares  that  the  loss  of  money  sent  or  taken  away  by  immigrants  is 
a  serious  menace  to  the  finances  of  the  United  States. 

In  1892  the  New  York  Herald,  on  the  basis  of  testimony  of  padrones,  steamship 
agents,  and  others,  concluded  that  the  average  amount  taken  back  to  Europe  by 
returning  Italians  was  $250  each.  The  witness  considers  this  estimate  too  low, 
especially  for  skilled  laborers,  but  accepting  it  as  a  basis  he  declares  that  the 
amountof  money  taken  back  by  returning  immigrants  would  be  fully  $118,000,000 
yearly,  aside  from  the  cost  of  passage  both  ways. 

Mr.  Allen  thinks  that  the  exportation  of  money  in  this  way  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  financial  panic  of  1893.  He  shows  that  the  export  movement  of  gold  aver- 
aged only  $54,000,000  from  the  years  1885  to  1893,  which  is  less  than  the  amount 
which  aliens  must  have  taken  with  them.  Moreover,  the  outflow  began  before 
the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  continued  after  its  repeal,  so  that  it  can  not 
be  attributed  to  that  act.    Most  of  the  gold  that  went  abroad  during  those  4  years 
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was  shipped  to  France  and  Germany  and  thence  largely  reshipped  to  Austria,  as 
stated  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint.  Austria  held  no  American  stocks  at  that 
time  to  constitute  a  claim  for  money,  nor  would  the  Rothschilds,  who  were  then 
negotiating  a  loan  for  Austria,  have  been  likely  to  borrow  gold  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  was  scarce  and  dear,  while  it  was  plentiful  and  cheap  in  England. 
An  Italian  banker  testified  before  a  Senate  committee  in  1893  that  his  firm  alone 
had  sent  away  $2,000,000  the  year  before  and  that  there  were  about  80  other  Ital- 
ian banking  firms  in  New  York,  some  of  which  had  sent  away  even  larger  amounts. 

Mr.  Allen  declares  further  that  our  present  financial  condition  is  not  sufficiently 
assured  so  that  we  can  afford  to  lose  the  gold  which  aliens  are  continually  taking 
away  from  us.  In  1898-99  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  was  $530,000,000, 
while  our  net  imports  of  gold  and  silver  were  only  $25,000,000.  This  great  differ- 
ence can  not  be  altogether  accounted  for  by  the  return  and  sale  of  American 
stocks  held  abroad,  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  fully  as  many  stocks  were 
bought  by  Europeans  during  that  year  as  were  sold.  The  witness  thinks  that  the 
amount  of  money  paid  as  interest  on  foreign  investments  is  underestimated,  but 
that  the  chief  mistake  of  those  who  seek  to  explain  the  difference  between  the 
balance  of  trade  and  the  imports  of  gold  and  silver  arises  from  the  disregard  of 
the  money  taken  out  by  temporary  immigrants. 

The  witness  says,  further,  that  for  the  last  financial  year  the  balance  of  trade  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  as  against  Canada  was  $52,000,000,  but  that  we  received 
only  $13,500,000  in  cash  from  Canada,  the  balance  having  gone  as  the  hoardings 
of  the  Canadian  laborers  who  come  to  the  United  States.     (161-164.) 

B.  Standards  of  living. — Mr.  Rosendale  describes  in  detail  several  cases 
which  he  investigated  during  his  study  of  the  slum  districts  in  1899.  In  one 
2-story  frame  building,  formerly  a  dwelling  house,  he  found  a  grocery  store  in  the 
front  room;  the  back  room  used  as  a  workshop  for  making  shirt  waists,  and  occu- 
pied by  6  working  girls;  and  the  second  story,  containing  4  bedrooms,  occupied 
by  3  different  families.  Twenty-two  people  lived  in  the  house.  All  were  Russian 
Jews.  Only  2  adults  could  speak  English,  and  they  very  poorly.  There  were  8 
children,  none  of  whom  attended  the  public  schools.  They  were  sent  to  the 
Hebrew  school  to  learn  to  read  Hebrew — not  to  translate  it,  but  only  so  that  they 
could  read  their  prayers.  The  children  sold  matches  and  newspapers.  Every- 
thing was  very  filthy,  and  there  was  no  sanitary  regulation.  In  another  case  a 
Jewish  woman  whose  husband  had  left  her  had  got  a  divorce  from  the  rabbi, 
not  from  the  courts,  and  had  married  again.  In  another  case  a  man  displayed  a 
sign  consisting  of  3  Hebrew  words.  The  first  indicated  that  he  was  a  killer  of 
animals  according  to  the  Jewish  rites.  The  second  indicated  that  he  was  licensed 
by  the  chief  rabbi  to  perform  the  rite  of  circumcision.  The  third  indicated  that 
he  was  licensed  by  the  rabbi  to  perform  marriages  and  grant  divorces.  Several 
other  cases  are  described.     (192, 193.) 

Mr.  Rosendale  says  that  the  rising  generation  of  Jews,  Italians,  and  Hungarians 
mean  to  live  for  the  most  part  in  the  same  surroundings  as  their  parents.  His 
impression  is  that  they  are  growing  up  to  be  unskilled  laborers.     (196.) 

Anthracite  miners. — In  1897  Mr.  Rosendale  found  the  children  of  the  miners 
not  in  the  schools  but  mostly  working-  as  helpers,  pickers,  etc. ,  in  the  mines.  He 
found  a  great  many  women  working  in  the  mines  as  helpers,  leaving  their  infant 
children  in  the  shade  of  trees.  In  1884  he  had  seen  an  entirely  different  class  of 
people,  contented,  living  in  clean  dwellings.  He  was  told  that  many  of  those 
Welsh  and  Irish  miners  could  not  stand  the  competition  of  the  newcomers,  with 
their  low  standard  of  living.  They  had  gone  West  to  try  to  find  employment  in 
other  mines,  where  the  influx  of  the  foreign  element  was  not  so  strong.     (189, 190. ) 

Mr.  Rosendale  found  the  social  conditions  of  the  anthracite  miners  in  1897 
deplorable.  Fights  and  quarrels  were  very  frequent  among  them.  They  lived 
huddled  together  like  cattle  in  dilapidated  shanties.  Mr.  Rosendale  found  20 
Hungarians  living  in  one  shanty  and  hiring  one  woman  to  cook  for  them.     (188.) 

Poles.— Dr.  Senner  quotes  from  a  letter  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  Buffalo 
regarding  the  Polish  colony  in  that  city.  The  population  of  the  Polish  colony  in 
1893  was  about  55,000  and  Poles  owned  about  3,000  city  lots  valued  at  $6,181,100. 
They  had  5  large  churches  and  4  schoolhouses.  They  appear  more  anxious  than 
any  other  class  of  foreigners  to  secure  their  own  homes.  They  pay  taxes  more 
promptly  than  any  other  nationality  and  take  a  great  interest  in  informing  them- 
selves as  to  American  politics.  They  are  better  educated  than  many  other  immi- 
grants and  are  industrious,  frugal,  and  law-abiding.     (170, 171.) 

Roumanian  Jews. — Mr.  Wolf  declares  that  the  majority  of  the  Jewish  refugees 
who  have  recently  come  from  Roumania  possess  means  enough  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  United  States  and  require  no  assistance.  The  report  of  an  inspector 
of  the  United  States  Immigration  Bureau  sent  to  Roumania  to  investigate  the 
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conditions  is  quoted,  to  the  effect  the  Roumanian  refugees  are  people  who  had 
acquired  a  competence  by  signal  abilities  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  conditions 
under  which  they  lived,  and  that  they  will  be  a  desirable  acquisition  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  America.     (247,  254.)  . 

Enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations.— Mr.  Rosendale  asserts  that  in  Berlin 
if  a  building  is  found  to  be  in  an  insanitary  condition  the  landlord  or  owner  is 
notified  to  put  it  in  sanitary  condition  and  keep  it  so.  If  this  is  not  done  the  city 
removes  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  to  the  suburbs,  keeps  them  there  under 
police  surveillance,  and  forces  them  to  keep  themselves  clean  and  to  keep  their 
house  clean.  It  keeps  them  there  until  they  become  used  to  that  kind  of  living, 
and  keeps  them  under  watch  when  they  go  back  to  the  city.  If  such  regulations 
could  be  enforced  in  our  cities,  the  improvement  would  be  vast;  the  herding  of 
20  people  in  one  house  would  be  stopped;  the  people  would  be  forced  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  But  such  things  could  not  be  done  in  our  cities;  the  cost 
would  be  too  enormous.  Just  as  soon  as  a  district  was  cleaned  out,  2,000,  or  3,000, 
or  20,000  more  would  come  from  the  landing  places,  and  the  whole  work  would 
have  to  be  done  over  again.  The  trouble  is  the  constant  influx  of  new  immigrants 
who  perpetuate  here  conditions  they  have  been  accustomed  to  in  Europe.  (196, 
201.) 

Compulsory  education. — Mr.  Rosendale  says  that  there  is  a  compulsory  educa- 
tion law  in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  a  dead  letter  in  the  mining  regions,  so  far  as 
he  knows,  and  also  in  the  slum  districts  of  Philadelphia;  though  in  Philadelphia 
they  are  trying  to  enforce  it.     (191.) 

C.  Demand  for  iinmig-i'ant  labor. — Mr.  Stump,  former  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration,  says  that  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  1895  addressed  questions  to  trades  unions  and  similar  organiza- 
tions and  to  governors  of  States  as  to  the  conditions  of  immigrants,  desirable 
changes  in  law  or  in  methods  of  enforcement,  and  as  to  the  desire  for  further 
immigration.    (4. ) 

Mr.  Hall  refers  to  this  investigation.  He  says  that  52  replies  were  received 
from  governors  of  States,  commissioners  of  labor,  and  similar  authorities  as  to 
whether  immigrants  were  desired.  Of  these  15  expressed  a  preference  for  Ger- 
man immigrants,  12  for  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  3  for  French,and  2  for  Swiss. 
Only  two  desired  Italian  immigration,  and  one  of  those  did  not  want  unskilled 
labor,  and  the  other  only  wanted  farmers  with  money  and  families.  Ten  States 
did  not  want  any  immigrants  at  all.  There  seems  to  be  practically  no  demand 
for  common  laborers  and  unskilled  farm  laborers,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
labor  unions  oppose  the  coming  of  skilled  labor.     (57,  65.) 

D.  Occupation  of  immigrants. — Mr.  Hall  presents  statistics  for  the 
year  1896  showing  that  only  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  the  male  immi- 
grants belong  to  the  professional  occupations,  while  the  proportion  of  skilled 
laborers  is  also  small,  these  two  classes  together  being  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total 
number  of  male  immigrants.  Much  the  largest  proportion  of  immigrants  state 
that  they  are  laborers,  servants,  or  farmers,  the  latter  term  usually  meaning  that 
they  are  farm  laborers  or  peasants,  who,  in  fact,  usually  stop  in  the  cities;  while 
one-sixth  of  the  total  number  have  no  occupation. 

The  proportion  of  the  skilled  laborers  varies  in  roughly  inverse  proportion  to 
the  illiteracy  of  the  immigrants  of  the  respective  nationalities.  Thus,  of  the 
immigrants  from  Scotland,  1  in  4  is  skilled;  from  England  and  Wales,  1  in  5; 
Belgium,  1  in  9;  Germany  and  Norway,  1  in  10;  Italy,  1  in  14;  Russia,  1  in  18; 
Ireland,  1  in  19;  Poland,  1  in  27;  Austria-Hungary,  1  in  29.     (50,  54.) 

Mr.  Powderly  says  that  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  immigrants  class 
themselves  as  farmers,  and  most  of  these  are  destined  to  States  containing  large 
cities.     (41.) 

Mr.  Rosendale  states  that  he  knows  very  few  instances  of  Jews  following 
agriculture  for  a  living.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Jews;  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
Christians,  who  have  prevented  them  from  following  agriculture  and  have 
restricted  them  to  trade.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  attempts  to  get  the  Jews 
into  agriculture,  as  by  the  Baron  Hirsch  colony  at  "Woodbine  and  the  colonies  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  have  all  been  failures.  These  philanthropic  efforts  have 
been  a  detriment  to  the  workingmen  at  large;  for  the  Jews  brought  to  those 
colonies  all  end  in  factories  in  competition  with  American  workmen.  Mr.  Ros- 
endale thinks  that  now  that  the  Jews  have  in  this  country  an  equal  chance  with 
others,  they  ought  to  try  to  work  on  different  lines,  and  not  pursue  the  occupa- 
tions which  in  the  old  country  they  have  been  forced  to  pursue.  He  condemns 
them  for  persisting  in  the  lines  of  barter  and  trade.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  among  the  Jews  of  Philadelphia  a  large  proportion  of  manual  workers;  the 
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professions  of  law  and  medicine,  and  even  of  mechanical  arts,  are  well  repre- 
sented. The  ratio  of  Jews  in  the  mechanical  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  is  showing  a  good  increase.     (194,  195.) 

E.  Effects  on  native  labor. — 1.  In  general. — Mr.  Powderly  says  that 
there  is  no  satisfactory  statistical  information  as  to  the  effect  of  immigration. 
Trade  unions  believe  the  effect  injurious  in  depressing  wages  and  standard  of 
living,  and  in  increasing  unemployment. 

Mr.  Schttlteis  does  not  admit  that  immigrants  of  low  intelligence  are  desira- 
ble to  do  rough  work,  since  we  already  have  several  millions  of  idle  and  unskilled 
workmen  in  this  country,  especially  the  3,000,000  colored  men  in  the  South. 
If  the  lowest  grade  of  labor  is  badly  paid  on  account  of  the  competition  of  the 
foreign  born,  higher  grades  suffer  correspondingly.  Southern  Europeans  are 
especially  undesirable.     (23,34.) 

Mr.  Schonfarber,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  believes  that  the  Irish  and  Ger- 
mans who  came  to  this  country  before  1875  added  materially  to  its  growth  and 
prosperity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  classes  who  have  been  coming  since 
that  time,  especially  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  have  had  not  only  an 
injurious  social  effect,  but  have  been  exceedingly  injurious  to  American  labor. 
The  unskilled  labor  of  the  country  has  suffered  especially.  Miners  have  perhaps 
been  more  seriously  affected  by  the  importation  of  unskilled  labor  than  any  other 
class.  At  the  same  time  many  skilled  immigrants  have  been  imported,  largely 
under  contract,  and  have  displaced  skilled  labor  by  working  at  lower  wages.  The 
witness  thinks  that  the  proportion  of  skilled  immigrants  is  likely  to  decrease,  but 
that  at  the  same  time  the  effect  of  the  immigration  of  unskilled  labor  will  become 
more  and  more  widespread,  because  machinery  is  tending  constantly  to  decrease 
the  proportion  of  skilled  workers  in  this  country,  reducing  all  to  the  ranks  of 
common  laborers.     (435,  436.) 

Mr.  Hall  admits  that  the  earlier  immigration  to  this  country  has  had  a  benefi- 
cial effect  in  building  up  States  and  cities.  In  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  other  cities  the  comparatively  recent  immigrants  and  their  descend- 
ants have  largely  built  up  the  State  and  paid  the  most  of  the  taxes.  Even  Italians 
have  become  a  large  and  valuable  element  of  the  population  in  some  cases.  The 
witness  would  not  have  considered  an  education  necessary  or  desirable  10  or  12 
years  ago.  It  then  cost  more  to  come  here  and  immigrants  were  of  the  better 
class.    At  present,  however,  immigrants  are  not  desired.     (58,59.) 

Dr.  Senner  says  that  immigrants,  especially  on  account  of  their  inability  to 
speak  our  language,  often  fail  to  receive  full  recognition  of  their  merits.  He  de- 
clares that  very  soon  immigrants  become  effective  consumers  and  that  without 
them  the  United  States  could  never  have  built  up  its  unparalleled  home  market. 
Immigrants  improve  rapidly  under  contact  with  our  civilization,  as  is  seen  in  the 
contrast  between  new  arrivals  and  friends  who  meet  them  at  the  pier.     (170.) 

Dr.  Senner  says  that  he  can  understand  how  the  laboring  classes  in  times  of 
industrial  depression  and  enforced  idleness  should  feel  jealous  of  immigrants, 
but  while  there  may  be  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  restriction  on  the  part  of  a  great 
many  people,  there  are  also  many  who  oppose  it,  as  the  witness  has  found  out  in 
connection  with  his  work  as  secretary  of  the  Immigration  Protective  League. 
The  representatives  of  labor  who  favor  restriction  are  usually  sadly  misinformed 
as  to  the  effects  of  immigration.  Most  of  the  evils  of  which  they  complain  arise 
from  the  presence  of  immigrants  who  have  been  here  a  long  time,  and  would  be 
little  affected  by  present  restrictions.     (180,  181 ,  184.) 

Dr.  Senner  thinks  that  whatever  political  or  economic  dangers  formerly  existed 
from  immigration  will  more  and  more  decrease.  The  country  with  a  rjopulation 
of  70,000,000  is  naturally  better  able  to  absorb  300,000  immigrants  yearly  than  it 
was  able  to  absorb  from  five  to  seven  hundred  thousand  when  the  population  was 
only  forty  or  fifty  millions.  Moreover  the  European  countries  are  rapidly  advan- 
cing so  that  the  character  of  immigrants  is  bound  to  improve.     (173.) 

1.  Immigration  and  wages. — Dr.  Senner  declares  that  the  influences  affecting 
wages  are  so  exceedingly  complex  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  effect  of 
immigration  alone  has  had  upon  them.  He  denies  emphatically,  however,  that 
wages  have  fallen  since  the  great  tide  of  immigration.  In  1891  a  Senate  com- 
mittee declared  that  wages  had  been  highest  during  the  years  of  heaviest  immi- 
f ration,  which  naturally  coincide  with  periods  of  prosperity,  and  that  there  has 
een  a  steady  increase  of  wages  during  the  past  3  decades.  A  table  prepared  by 
the  department  of  labor  in  1898  compares  the  average  daily  wages  of  men  in  cer- 
tain occupations  in  12  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States  for  the  years  1870 
and  1898.  The  summary  of  these  tables  by  trades  shows  an  increase  in  every 
case,  ranging  from  1  to  20  per  cent,  the  average  increase  being  between  5  and  10 
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per  cent.  The  following  table,  also  submitted  by  the  witness  on  the  same  author- 
ity, shows  the  average  wages  in  these  occupations  for  each  year  since  1870, 
together  with  the  annual  immigration: 


Year. 

Average 
wages. 

Increase 
as  com- 
pared 
with  1870. 

Immi- 
gration 
into  the 
United 
States. 

Year. 

Average 
wages. 

Increase 
as  com- 
pared 

with  1870. 

Immi- 
gration 
into  the 
United 
States. 

1870. 

82.20} 
2.39} 
2.45 
2.35} 
2.30} 
2. 24* 
2.18 
2.241 
2.30} 
2.32 
2.34 
2.40} 
2.44j 
2.47 

Per  cent. 

387, 203 
321, 350 
404, 806 
459, 803 
313.  339 
227, 498 
169, 986 
141, 857 
138,  469 
172, 826 
457, 257 
669, 431 
788, 992 
603, 322 

1884 

2.49 

2.47} 

2.47* 

2.49} 

2.50} 

2.51} 

2.52} 

2.54} 

2.56 

2.54} 

2.49} 

2.47} 

2.45} 

2.44} 

Per  cent. 
12.9 
12.1 
12.1 
13 
13.7 
14.1 
14.6 
15.4 
16.1 
15.3 
13 
12.1 
11.5 
10.9 

518,592 
395, 346 

1871... 

8.5 

11.1 

6.8 

4.4 

1.7 

1.1 

1.8 

4.6 

5.2 

6.1 

9.2 

11 

12 

1872. 

1886 

1873 

1887 

1874... 

1888 

546,889 

1875 

1889 

1876 

1890  

455,302 
560,319 
623,084 
502, 917 

1877 

1891 

1878.. 

1892 

1879 

1893 

1894 

1880 

314,467 

1881 

1895 \ 

1882 

1896 

343,267 
230,823 

1883 

1897 

Dr.  Senner  declares  further  that  wages  have  a  much  higher  purchasing  power 
at  present  than  20  or  30  years  ago.  He  submits  tables  prepared  by  the  Massachu- 
setts bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  comparing  the  average  retail  prices  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  of  household  consumption  in  Massachusetts  for  the  years  1872  and 
1897.  These  articles  are  the  chief  standard  food  products,  with  a  limited  number 
of  items  of  fuel,  cloths,  rents,  etc.  A  corresponding  table  shows  the  amount  of 
these  different  commodities  that  $1  would  purchase  in  1872  and  1897,  together 
with  the  percentage  of  the  increase  in  purchasing  power  for  the  latter  year.  This 
table  shows  an  increase  in  purchasing  power  as  regards  all  but  two  of  the  com- 
modities enumerated,  the  increase  in  most  cases  being  more  than  30  per  cent, 
reaching  124  per  cent  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  117  in  the  case  of  sugar,  while  the 
increase  as  regards  shirting,  sheeting,  and  other  cheap  grades  of  cloths  has  aver- 
aged more  than  100  per  cent. 

Dr.  Senner  also  denies  that  a  decrease  in  the  wages  of  unskilled  labor  tends  to 
bring  about  in  the  course  of  time  a  decrease  in  the  wages  of  skilled  labor.  (170, 
176-178, 184.) 

2.  "  Birds  of  passage." — Mr.  McSweeney  says  that  a  very  -large  number  of 
native  Canadians  come  yearly  into  the  United  States  to  work  during  the  busy 
season,  returning  to  Canada  during  the  winter.  This  number  has  been  estimated 
at  as  many  as  50,000  or  70,000  annually.  The  competition  of  these  Canadians  is 
felt  most  severely  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  where  it  has  affected  espe- 
cially the  building  trades.  This  temporary  immigration  is  alike  injurious  to 
Canada  and  to  the  United  States,  and  the  witness  believes  that  the  Canadian 
government  disapproves  of  it.  Canada  loses  the  benefit  of  the  labor  of  these  per- 
sons in  developing  its  industries ,  since  she  has  need  of  labor ;  and  while  the  United 
States  gets  value  for  their  work,  it  loses  because  they  do  not  spend  the  money 
they  earn  largely  in  this  country  and  also  because  they  lower  the  wages  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.     (92, 93. ) 

Mr.  Powderly  declares  that  Canadian  labor  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  cotton 
mills  running.  It  has  depressed  wages  and  has  checked  increase  of  native  popu- 
lation, since  young  men  can  no  longer  afford  to  marry.  (39.) 
.  Mr.  Powderly  and  Mr.  Schulties  refer  to  the  large  temporary  immigration  ot 
Canadian  labor.  Along  the  border  many  even  cross  daily  into  this  country  to 
work,  returning  at  night.     (18,28.) 

Mr.  Hall  says  that  a  large  proportion  of  Italians  who  come  to  this  country  have 
no  intention  of  remaining  longer  than  is  necessary  to  accumulate  sufficient  money 
to  make  themselves  responsible  at  home.  A  great  many  come  to  this  country  sev- 
eral times.  An  examination  of  the  3,174  Italians  who  landed  at  New  York  in 
April,  1896,  showed  that  27.7  per  cent  had  been  in  this  country  before,  some  of 
them  two  or  three  times,  according  to  their  own  statements.  These  men  do  not 
usually  bring  their  families,  the  proportion  of  women  among  the  immigrants! 
being  very  low.  So  far  as  Italian  women  do  come  to  this  country,  however,  the 
witness  thinks  that  the  conjugal  morality  is  comparatively  high.     (53.) 

Mr.  Quinlan,  contract  labor  inspector,  says  that  he  has  personally  investigated 
at  least  1 ,000  cases,  chiefly  of  Italians,  who  have  come  to  this  country  for  a  second 
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time.  Each  of  these  brought  to  the  United  States  only  a  small  sum  of  money, 
but  on  his  previous  return  to  Italy  had  taken  with  him  from  $200  to  §1 ,000.  With 
this  money  they  of  ten  bought  homes  in  Italy,  and  returned  to  this  country  to  earn 
money  to  lift  the  mortgage  waich  had  been  given  for  part  payment.  While  in 
this  country  they  buy  nothing  except  what  they  eat  and  drink.  In  the  fall  the 
steerage  of  many  of  the  lines  is  crowded  with  persons  ot  this  class  returning  to 
Italy. 

The  immigration  department  has  no  power  to  exclude  these  "  birds  of  passage,'' 
but  if  they  be  found  with  a  very  small  sum  of  money  they  are  debarred  as  likely 
to  become  paupers. 

There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  skilled  laborers,  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
and  others  who  come  to  this  country  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England  during 
the  summer,  returning  for  the  winter.  Some  of  these  hold  international  union 
cards,  but  that  is  not  the  rule.     (122,  123.) 

Dr.  Rossi  declares  that  Italians  who  come  to  this  country  in  the  spring  to  work 
return  to  Italy  in  the  winter  only  because  the  enterprises  on  which  they  are 
employed  are  suspended  and  they  can  not  find  woi'k  here.  They  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  returning  under  these  circumstances.  Many  Americans  go  to  Europe 
yearly  and  spend  millions  of  dollars  there,  far  more  than  Italians  take  back  with 
them.  Moreover,  Italian  immigration  is  becoming  more  and  more  permanent. 
(160.) 

Dr.  Senner  says  that,  although  many  Italians  for  some  years  keep  up  the  habit 
of  returning  to  Italy  in  the  winter,  they  are  very  apt  on  their  second  or  third 
return  to  bring  their  families  and  become  permanent  residents.  The  increasing 
permanency  of  the  immigrants  is  shown  by  the  growing  proportion  of  women 
and  children  who  are  coming.  While  in  1883,  of  the  Italians  who  arrived,  28,217 
were  males,  3,567  females,  and  2,528  under  15  years  of  age,  the  proportion  in  1890 
was  40,717  males,  11,082  females,  and  8,759  children,  while  in  1898  there  were 
40,248  males,  18,365  females,  and  11,935  children.     (170. ) 

Mr.  Stump  says  that  large  numbers  of  steerage  passengers  annually  return  to 
Europe.  These  are  often  persons  who  work  here  during  the  season  and  spend  the 
winter  in  Europe  because  living  is  cheaper.  There  has  been  great  confusion  of 
immigration  statistics  because  of  repeated  entries  of  such  persons.  Many  thus 
returning  to  Europe  are,  however,  bona  fide  residents  of  this  country,  going  to 
visit  friends  and  relatives.     (8.) 

Mr.  Teb  Kuile  thinks  that  the  number  of  Italians  who  return  from  this  coun- 
try in  the  fall  is  relatively  decreasing.  Formerly  fully  one-half  of  those  coming 
each  year  return,  but  now  the  proportion  does  not  exceed  one-fourth.  Those  who 
do  return  a  single  time  are  apt  on  their  second  coming  to  settle  permanently  in 
the  United  States.     (115.) 

3.  Unskilled  labor.— Mr.  Schwab,  agent  of  the  North-German  Lloyd  Company, 
declares  that  the  immigrants  who  come  to  this  country  are  absolutely  needed  to 
do  the  rough  work,  such  as  construction  of  railways,  sewers,  etc.,  which  Ameri- 
cans are  unwilling  to  do.  The  influx  of  immigration  has  not  depressed  wages; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  wages  have  risen  during  the  past  25  years,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  witness  does  not 
even  think  that  the  country  is  injured  by  those  who  come  here  for  a  short  time 
merelv,  since  thev  contribute  to  advance  our  industry  during  their  stay.  (103, 
108.)  " 

Mr.  McSweeney,  testifying  in  July,  1899,  expresses  the  opinion  that,  owing  to 
the  general  revival  of  business,  there  was  at  that  time  a  demand  for  all  the 
unskilled  labor  which  was  likely  to  arrive  in  this  country.  There  have  been 
many  inquiries  at  the  immigration  office  for  unskilled  labor,  although  the  depart- 
ment has  no  power  to  assist  in  securing  employment  for  immigrants.     (96. ) 

Mr.  Powderly  says  agriculture  is  little  affected,  and  skilled  trades  much  less 
than  unskilled.  Most  immigrants  are  ordinary  laborers,  though  many  are  tailors. 
In  the  shoe  trade,  for  example,  subdivision  of  labor  and  use  of  machinery  has 
made  the  employment  of  cheap  labor  possible,  and  this  tends  to  depress  the  wages 
of  all  trades.     (32-34,  39,  42. ) 

4.  Padrone  sytem. — Mr.  Stump  declares  that  the  padrone  system  formerly  existed 
extensively  among  Italians.  Italian  bankers  in  New  York  had  arrangements  with 
steamship  companies  or  had  -agents  of  their  own  in  Europe.  Money  was  advanced 
to  pay  for  the  passage  of  the  immigrant  on  agreement  to  work  for  the  contractor 
in  the  United  States.  These  bankers  would  send  gangs  of  laborers  to  railways, 
etc.,  under  charge  of  a  boss.  He  would  put  up  a  cheap  shanty,  charge  laborers 
$1  a  month  or  more  for  Dunks,  furnish  them  with  all  food  and  clothing,  and 
account  for  their  wages  to  the  padrone.  The  laborer  thus  found  himself  a  debtor 
and  slave  for  years.    This  practice  is  now  largely  broken  up  by  the  contract-labor 
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law,  but  has  started  afresh  among  Assyrians,  Arabs,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Arme- 
nians, who  are  being  brought  here  to  peddle  goods,  black  boots,  and  often  to  beg. 

Mr.  Schulteis  says  that  the  padrone  system  still  flourishes  to  a  limited  degree. 
There  are  about  80  Italian  banks  in  New  York  City  which  still  maintain  the  sys- 
tem, and  can  furnish  men  in  lots  of  50  to  100.  They  care  for  the  immigrants1 
m~ney,  write  their  letters,  and  save  their  earnings  until  they  amount  to  perhaps 
$400,  which  is  a  sufficient  capital  to  enable  Italians  at  home  to  cease  manual 
labor.  The  system  of  importing  contract  labor  has  been  largely  broken  up,  partly 
through  the  effect  of  law,  but  largely  through  the  sentiment  of  the  people  affected 
themselves.     (30, 31.) 

Mr.  McSweeney  believes  that  while  the  practice  among  bankers  and  padrones 
of  making  contracts  in  Italy  to  furnish  labor  to  immigrants  has  been  largely 
abandoned,  the  immigrants  are  still  aware  that  they  are  practically  certain  to  find 
employment  through  the  padrones  on  reaching  this  country,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  put  themselves  under  the  control  of  the  padrones  on  reaching  here. 
The  system  still  flourishes  and  the  immigrants  themselves  prefer  that  it  should 
continue.     (88.) 

Mr.  Powderly  says  that  the  padrone  system  still  exists  in  Pennsylvania  coal 
mines  in  a  form  hard  to  detect.  An  active  Italian  or  other  foreigner,  who  knows 
English,  is  asked  to  write  to  his  friends,  warning  them  against  disclosing  the  fact 
of  agreement  for  employment.  The  law  should  be  amended  so  that  fact  of  com- 
ing in  response  to  invitation  of  any  kind,  except  from  relatives,  should  debar. 
Instances  exist  where  workmen  thus  brought  over  are  compelled  to  work  practi- 
cally 2  years  before  being  able  to  repay  the  passage  money  advanced,  and  are  then 
discharged  to  make  room  for  other  victims.  Such  employees  live  in  the  rudest 
fashion,  and  if  killed  in  an  accidont  will  not  be  received  by  their  associates,  but 
must  be  buried  at  public  expense.  Nearly  everyone  of  the  Italian  banks  is 
employed  in  the  padrone  business.    (33,  43,"44.) 

Dr.  Rossi  declares  that  the  padrone  system  was  formerly  a  very  great  evil  in 
this  country,  but  asserts  that  it  has  been  considerably  mitigated  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Italian  bureau.  The  recent  failure  of  some  of  the  Italian  bankers  has  also 
weakened  the  system.  The  witness  admits,  however,  that  Italian  laborers  in  the 
United  States  are  still  to  some  extent  under  the  controLof  padrones.  There  is  an 
element  of  slavery  in  the  employment  of  many  Italians,  but  the  control  of  the 
padrones  is  not  as  complete  as  before.     (155, 156,  159.) 

Dr.  Rossi  says  that  through  the  efforts  of  the  Italian  bureau  correspondence  of 
padrones  in  Italy — ticket  agents  and  others — have  often  been  discovered  and  pun- 
isbe'3  v  .he  home  Government,  especially  by  the  withdrawal  of  licenses  from 
agents  of  steamship  companies.    (159.) 

Dr.- Rossi  says  that  there  have  been  a  considerable  number  of  failures  among 
Italian  bankers  in  recent  years;  that  these  have  occasioned  discredit  among  all  of 
the  bankers,  so  that  many  of  the  immigrants  prefer  to  keep  their  savings  in 
their  own  hands.  There  are,  however,  some  honest  and  straightforward  Italian 
bankers. 

The  witness  is  unwilling  to  give  any  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  money  sent 
back  to  Italy  from  the  United  States.     (156.) 

Mr.  Ter  Kuile  thinks  that  the  padrone  system  no  longer  exists.  ■  Years  ago 
Italian  immigrants  preferred  to  put  themselves  under  the  care  of  padrones,  and 
the  system  became  a  great  evil.  At  present  the  Italians  no  longer  feel  as  helpless 
as  before,  and  they  need  little  assistance  from  the  padrone.  The  Italian  bankers 
with  whom  the  immigrants  still  continue  to  do  business  are  often  responsible 
persons  Or  corporations,  although  some  of  them  are  not  responsible.     (115, 116.) 

Armenian  and  Greek  immigration. — Mr.  McSweeney  says  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable immigration  of  Syrians,  Armenians,  and  Greeks.  Armenians  have 
gone  to  Minnesota  to  a  considerable  degree.  The  Syrians  are  mostly  peddlers 
There  is  to  a  considerable  extent  something  similar  to  the  Italian  padrone 
system  among  this  class.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  immigrants  are  largely 
under  the  control  of  a  central  organization  which  sends  them  out  as  notion 
peddlers,  although  information  as  to  this  practice  is  not  definite.     (83,  88.) 

Mr.  Stump  also  refers  to  the  development  of  the  padrone  system  among  these 
nationalities.     (8.) 

5.  Coal  mines.— Mx.  Powderly  says  that  American  labor  and  that  of  early  Irish, 
Scotch,  English,  Welsh,  and  German  immigrants,  whose  standard  of  living  was 
high,  has  been  largely  displaced  by  importation  or  immigration  of  less  desirahle 
foreigners,  especially  Italians,  Hungarians,  and  Poles.     The  number  of  Hun- 

tarians  and  Italians  in  the  mines  is  now  about  equal.    These  foreigners  were 
rgt  brought  about  1869  to  replace  men  on  strike.    At  present  few  English-speak- 
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ing  miners  remain,  and  a  large  number  of  miners  are  out  of  employment. 
Wages  have  been  reduced  and  business  injured.  Though  many  Italians,  Hun- 
garians, and  Poles  remain  in  this  country,  others,  especially  from  south  Italy, 
come  here  only  temporarily  and  save  most  of  their  wages.  They  live  in  exceed- 
ingly crowded  houses  and  spend  barely  15  cents  of  their  daily  wage  of  §1.  Other 
causes  have  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  wages,  but  immigration  is  the  chief 
cause.     (33-34, 44.) 

Mr.  Rosendale  understands  that  the  first  Italians  who  came  to  the  anthracite 
region  were  brought  by  the  wife  of  a  coal  man  in  Wilkesbarre,  who  was  travel- 
ing in  Italy,  and  who  sent  them  over  at  her  own  expense,  because  she  took  pity 
on  them.  Though  Mr.  Rosendale  considers  the  result  deplorable,  he  thinks  the 
act  was  one  of  pure  philanthropy.     (189.) 

Mr.  Rosendale  doubts  whether  2  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  miners  were  Italians, 
Hungarians,  or  Polish  Jews  up  to  1882,  or  possibly  up  to  1884  or  1885.  It  was  in 
1884  that  they  began  to  come  in  small  numbers,  and  they  came  in  alarming  num- 
bers from  1888  on.  There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  1894  on  account  of  the  panic, 
but  a  rapid  increase  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Rosendale's  testimony,  January,  1900. 
(191,  200.) 

Mr.  Rosendale  says  that  he  was  in  the  anthracite  region  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately following  the  war  as  a  mining  engineer,  and  found  the  miners  Welsh,  Irish, 
Americans,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians.  In  1897  he  made  a  study  of  the  condi- 
tions there  and  found  Italians  and  Hungarians  in  the  majority.  A  report  of  a 
legislative  committee  at  that  time  said  60  per  cent  were  foreigners.     (188.) 

Mr.  Rosendale  states  that  a  Pennsylvania  legislative  committee  made  an  inves- 
tigation in  1897  of  the  condition  of  the  miners  both  in  the  anthracite  region  and 
in  the  bituminous  region.  The  report  on  the  bituminous  region  was  printed,  but 
that  on  the  anthracite,  for  some  reason,  was  not.     (188,  192.) 

Earnings. — Mr.  Rosendale,  in  1897,  investigating  the  condition  of  the  anthra- 
cite miners,  found  that  earnings  ranged  from  $4  to  $5  a  week  for  adults,  and  from 
$1.50  to  $2.50  for  boys  and  girls.     (188. ) 

Relation  of  wages  to  price  of  coal. — Mr.  Rosendale  does  not  think  there  has 
been  a  fall  in  the  price  of  coal  commensurate  with  the  lowering  of  the  wages  of 
the  anthracite  miners.  The  wages  have  fallen  not  so  much  by  a  lowering  of 
rates  as  by  the  restriction  of  production,  so  that  a  man  is  permitted  to  work  only 
6  months,  or  perhaps  only  3.     (190.) 

Unemployment. — Mr.  Rosendale  states  that  in  1897  if  the  anthracite  mines 
were  worked  to  their  full  capacity  they  could  not  give  employment  to  all  the 
miners  for  more  than  6  months.     (189.) 

Company  stores. — Mr.  Rosendale  states  that  when  he  investigated)  ftp  condi- 
tion of  the  miners  in  the  parts  of  the  anthracite  regions  in  1897  he  found  nothing 
but  company  stores.  The  only  other  source  of  supply  was  Polish  Jews,  who  car- 
ried packs  upon  their  backs  from  house  to  house.  The  small  grocery  stores  and 
dry  goods  stores  that  existed  20  or  30  years  ago  were  broken  up.  Mr.  Rosendale 
found  the  prices  in  company  stores  higher  than  elsewhere.  He  says  that  Mr. 
George  Chance,  president  of  the  United  Labor  League,  of  Philadelphia,  made  a 
special  study  of  this  question  and  found  a  difference  in  prices  of  20  or  25  per  cent. 
Mr.  Rosendale  has  seen  slips  marked  with  circles  and  red  crosses,  which  he  was 
informed  by  the  recipients  were  warnings  that  if  they  did  not  buy  more  at  the 
company  stores  they  could  have  no  work.  The  Pennsylvania  legislature  passed 
a  bill  a  few  years  ago  taxing  the  scrip  of  company  stores  10  per  cent,  but  it  was 
vetoed  by  the  governor.     (188, 192.) 

Independent  anthracite  operators  and  railroads. — Mr.  Rosendale  says  that 
when  he  was  in  the  anthracite  regions  in  1880,  the  great  difficulty  of  the  indi- 
vidual owners  of  mines  was  discrimination  by  the  railroad  companies,  in  not  giv- 
ing them  cars  to  take  their  coal  to  market.  ' '  In  1894 1  heard  very  little  complaint 
of  that;  but  it  seems  to  me  there  are  no  more  individual  operators.  I  think  that 
is  the  reason  I  did  not  hear  any  more  complaints."    (190.) 

6.  Sweat  shops. — Mr.  Rosendale  says  that  there  is  not  now  the  misery  and 
starvation  in  the  clothing  manufacture  and  cap  Manufacture  that  existed  in  1894 
and  1895  and  up  to  1897;  but  if  new  immigrants  continue  to  flock,  the  same  result 
must  reappear — a  surplus  supply  of  labor;  "and  it  is  getting  worse  and  worse." 
(196.) 

Mr.  Rosendale  states  that  in  1894,  at  the  request  of  the  factory  inspector,  he 
undertook  an  investigation  of  the  sweat  shops  of  Philadelphia.  He  stuck  to  it 
for  two  days  and  gave  it  up.  He  found  the  conditions  too  hard — such  filth,  vice, 
and-immorality,  such  suffering  and  actual  starvation.     (192.) 

Mr.  Rosendale  declares  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  factory  inspectors  to  keep 
track  ol  the  sweat  shops.    The  law  requires  that  every  such  place  be  registered 
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and  take  out  a  license,  but  he  himself  stumbled  by  chance  on  a  room  back  of  a 
grocery  store  where  6  girls  were  engaged  in  making  shirt  waists.  The  place  was 
not  registered  and  the  factory  inspector  could  not  be  expected  to  find  it.  (192, 
194.) 

Mr.  Wolf  asserts  that  the  popular  idea  of  the  prevalence  of  sweat-shop  work 
among  the  Jews  is  exaggerated.  Nearly  all  who  are  in  the  work  are  Russian 
Jews.  The  Jew  is  innately  individualistic  and  ambitious,  and,  while  he  makes 
the  struggle  of  competition  keen  even  among  his  own  people,  the  low  wages  are 
to  him  only  the  stepping  stone  to  higher  wages.  The  economic  question  involved 
in  the  presence  of  the  Russian  Jews  would  quickly  solve  itself  if  the  conditions 
out  of  which  it  has  grown  were  put  an  end  to,  so  that  the  stream  of  refugees 
could  cease  to  flow.    (351.) 

7.  Cigar  makers—  Mr.  Perkins,  president  of  the  International  Cigar  Makers' 
Union,  says  his  organization  has  twice  declared,  by  a  general  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers, in  favor  of  laws  restricting  immigration,  although  not  for  absolute  prohibi- 
tion. The  trade  has  suffered  severely  from  immigration.  Many  of  the  immigrants, 
especially  Jews,  have  been  given  some  training  in  the  cigar  trade  in  schools  of  a 
charitable  nature  and  have  then  begun  competing  with  American  workmen. 
Many  of  these  immigrants  were  assisted  to  come  here.  In  New  York  City,  where 
they  are  most  numerous,  only  about  6,000  out  of  20,000  cigar  makers  belong  to  the 
unions. 

The  following  is  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  in  1893: 
"Resolved,  That  the  convention  of  the  C.  M.  I.  U.  of  America  recommend  to  the 
executive  officers  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  the  various  States'  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
the  executive  officers  of  all  trades  and  labor  unions  to  cooperate  and  demand  of 
Congress  and  the  Federal  officers  of  the  United  States  the  absolute  necessity  of 
placing  more  restriction  upon  the  present  influx  of  such  immigration." 

In  1896  or  1897  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  submitted  7  questions  for  vote 
by  trade  unions,  inquiring  whether  their  members  favored  (1)  restriction  of  immi- 
gration further  than  at  present,  (2)  exclusion  of  criminal  and  pauper  elements, 
(3)  increasing  the  power  of  the  consular  and  immigration  service  to  enforce  the 
laws,  (4)  making  employers  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  violating  the  alien 
contract  labor  law,  (5)  holding  steamship  companies  responsible  for  a  term  of 
years  regarding  character  of  their  passengers,  (6)  requiring  stricter  civil  and 
educational  tests  for  nataralization,  (7)  requiring  every  immigrant  to  declare  his 
intention  of  becoming  a  citizen.  On  all  these  questions  the  vote  of  the  Cigar 
Makers'  Union  was  affirmative  by  about  4  to  1.  (Perkins,  Vol.  VII,  Reports  of 
Industrial  Commission,  179, 180.) 

8.  Boot  and  shoe  trade. — Mr.  Eaton,  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union, 
thinks  that  fully  85  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  are  still 
native-born,  although  there  are  persons  of  various  foreign  nationalities  also  in 
the  industry.  In  addition  to  the  Irish,  Germans,  and  French  Canadians,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Italians  and  Armenians  have  come  into  the  trade  within  the 
past  few  years.  They  come  to  this  country  in  destitute  circumstances,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  customs  and  standards  of  living  here,  and  they  have  had  a  very 
bad  effect  on  the  trade.  These  immigrants  have  also  been  an  important  fac- 
tor in  breaking  strikes,  having  been  especially  imported  for  that  purpose  in 
certain  cases.     (Reports  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VII,  369.) 

9.  Iron  and  steel  trades— Mr.  Sohapfek,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Iron,  Steel,  and  "Tin  Workers,  says  that  the  introduction  of  the  lower 
class  of  foreign  labor  to  the  steel  mills  has  done  much  to  reduce  wages,  increase 
hours,  compel  Sunday  work,  and  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  people.  A  large 
number  of  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Slavs  have  displaced  unskilled  American  labor 
in  steel  mills.  The  proportion  of  foreign-bom  skilled  laborers  is  comparatively 
small,  since  they  are  usually  much  less  competent.  They  lack  in  knowledge, 
intelligence,  and  skill.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the  second  generation  of  the 
foreign  classes  are  creeping  up  into  the  skilled  work,  having  been  educated  by 
contact  with  American  civilization. 

In  the  tin  industry  foreign  labor  has  competed  very  extensively,  even  in  the 
skilled  work.  This  industry  being  new  in  the  country,  it  was  perhaps  natural  that 
foreigners  should  be  imported,  although  at  about  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  the  tin  manufacture  there  had  been  a  considerable  displacement  of  men 
in  the  boiling  of  iron  and  in  the  sheet-iron  mills,  and  these  men  had,  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  entered  the  tin  mills.  Many  of  the  foreign  laborers  who 
have  come  into  the  trade  have  joined  the  unions  and  have  become  citizens;  but 
some  of  them  do  not  intend  to  remain,  and  they  work  excessively  hard,  without 
regard  to  the  evil  effect  upon  themselves  and  upon  the  trade.  While  the  output 
per  man  has  been  raised  gradually,  according  to  the  official  agreements,  from 
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about  3,900  pounds  in  1895  to  5,750  pounds  in  1899  (on  30  gauge),  the  witness  has 
recently  known  of  a  foreigner  who  has  made  as  much  as  7,500  pounds  in  8  hours, 
defending  this  excessive  work  on  the  ground  that  he  was  making  his  money  to 
go  back  to  the  old  country.  (Reports  of  Industrial  Commission,  "Vol.  VII,  392, 
393.) 

10.  Granite  cutters.— Mr.  Duncan,  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union,  says 
the  granite  cutters  have  not  been  materially  affected  by  the  importation  of  labor 
from  abroad  or  from  other  States,. but  the  quarrymen  and  paving  cutters  have 
suffered  seriously  by  this  practice.  In  fact,  it  has  been  the  means  of  destroying 
in  Maine  and  Massachusetts  the  prosperity  of  an  industry  which  was  a  staple  in 
both  States  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  then  rare  to  find  a  paving  cutter  receiving 
less  than  from  $2.75  to  $3.50  per  day.  Italians  and  Finlanders  have  largely  been 
brought  in.  Instead  of  being  hired  by  the  day,  a  part  of  the  quarry  is  assigned 
to  some  2  or  3  Finnish  families,  who  work  together,  employing  the  boys  of  the 
families,  supplying  their  own  tools,  and  receiving  so  much  per  ton  or  thousand 
for  the  blocks  cut,  at  rates  so  low  that  wages  have  been  driven  down  to  about 
$1.20  per  day.  The  paving  cutters'  union  has  been  destroyed.  These  low-paid 
men  are  shifted  from  one  locality  to  another,  according  to  the  interests  of  the 
employers,  being  often  used  to  fill  the  places  of  men  on  strike. 

The  witness  attributes  the  riots  among  the  foreign-born  in  Pennsylvania  to 
this  practice  of  importation  of  labor.  He  considers  the  protection  which  the 
authorities  of  various  States  have  given  to  employers  bringing  in  labor  from  other 
States  unjustifiable,  and  believes  that  workJngnien  generally  approve  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Governor  Tanner,  of  Illinois,'  Governor  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  and 
Governor  Waite,  of  Colorado,  in  refusing  to  place  the  militia  of  the  State  at  the 
disposal  of  the  moneyed  interests  in  this  way.  He  does  not  approve  of  violation 
of  law,  however,  nor  do  trade  unionists  generally  so.  The  granite  cutters  have 
recently  had  a  very  unfortunate  experience  with  the  padrone  system  upon  pub- 
lic works  in  New  York.  The  law  of  that  State  requires  that  mechanics  employed 
on  public  buildings  shall  be  paid  prevailing  wages  and  work  the  prevailing  hours. 
These  in  New  York  are  $4  for  8  hours.  It  has  recently  been  proved  in  court  that 
contractors  on  public  buildings  have  arranged  with  padrones  to  furnish  Italian 
workmen  in  large  numbers.  These  workmen  pay  the  padrones  $6  per  week  com- 
mission, which  he  turns  over  to  the  contractor,  so  that  the  real  wage  paid  is  only 
$3  per  day  instead  of  $4.  The  padrones  manage  the  workers  like  so  many  sheep 
or  horses.  They  are  cautioned  so  that  they  may  evade  the  law.  Often  they 
assume  new  names  and  falsely  declare  their  intention  to  become  citizens. 

In  the  case  of  the  particular  padrone  concerned  in  the  transaction  just  described 
it  was  proved  that  he  often  gave  to  applicants  for  work,  in  case  they  refused  to 
pay  the  required  commissions,  letters  of  apparent  recommendation  to  contractors, 
which,  because  lacking  some  private  mark,  really  indicated  that  the  men  were 
not  to  be  employed,  so  that  they  would  be  put  off  with  excuses. 

Padrones  sometimes  endeavor  to  evade  the  law  by  not  charging  cash  commis- 
sions, but  by  furnishing  goods,  renting  tools,  etc.,  to  workmen  at  excessive  rates. 

Mr.  Duncan  advocates  making  it  a  criminal  offense  to  act  as  an  agent  in  such 
proceedings.  He  would  also  favor  annulling  the  contracts  for  public  works  in 
case  the  contractor  connived  in  such  a  padrone  system.  The  licensing  of  employ- 
ment offices  by  the  State  would  also  be  advantageous.  (See  Reports  of  Industrial 
Commission,  Vol.  VII,  Duncan,  206,  207,  212,  213.) 

F.  Distribution  and  employment  of  immigrants. — Italianbureau. — 
Dr.  Rossi,  chief  of  the  Italian  bureau  at  New  York,  testifies  that  that  bureau 
was  established  in  1894  and  is  supported  by  the  Italian  Government.  Its  first 
object  was  to  restrict  the  evils  of  the  padrone  system  by  giving  information  to  the 
Italian  immigrant  to  protect  him  from  the  padrone  and  to  render  the  padrone's 
services  unnecessary.  A  second  object  was  to  find  employment  directly  for 
Italian  immigrants ,  scattering  them  throughout  the  States ,  especially  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts.  This  latter  part  of  the  programme  has  not  yet  been  carried  out, 
as  it  would  require  large  expenditure.  The  witness  believes,  however,  that  the 
existence  of  the  bureau  has  mitigated  to  a  considerable  degree  the  evils  of  the 
padrone  system.  A  great  many  immigrants  bring  with  them  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  some  steamship  agent  or  other  person  in  Italy  addressed  to  a  banker 
or  hotel  keeper  who  is  in  connection  with  a  padrone.  Such  immigrants  are 
required  to  state  to  the  Italian  bureau  the  person  to  whom  they  are  going  and  the 
reason  for  going  there.  In  many  cases  the  bureau  informs  the  immigrant  that 
the  banker  upon  whom  he  has  a  draft  can  be  compelled  to  bring  the  money  to  the 
bureau  to  cash  it.  Frequently  Italians  whose  destination  is  to  some  distant  point 
are  assisted  to  go  there  directly  without  coming  into  contact  with  the  middleman 
or  labor  speculator  at  New  York.    The  bureau  has  also  in  various  cases  called 
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the  attention  of  the  Italian  consul  to  abuses  of  Italian  subjects  by  padrones. 
(154-156,159.) 

Mr.  Powderly  states  that  this  bureau  was  established  about  1895.  It  met  the 
immigrants  at  Ellis  Island,  nominally  to  give  them  information.  The  immigra- 
tion commissioner  became  convinced  .that  it  assisted  immigrants  to  evade  the  law 
and  was  practically  an  agent  of  the  padrones.  It  was  abolished,  but  later,  on 
request  of  a  representative  of  the  Italian  Government,  was  allowed  to  be  reestab- 
lished.    (43.) 

Mr.  McSweeney  says  that  by  an  arrangement  between  Secretary  Carlisle  and 
Baron  Fava,  the  Italian  ambassador,  the  Italian  Government  was  permitted  in 
1894  to  establish  an  agency  at  the  immigration  office  in  New  York,  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  Italian  immigrants  against  imposition  by  padrones.  It 
was  understood  that  the  arrangement  was  an  experimental  one,  and  the  witness 
thinks  that  it  has  proved  disadvantageous.  The  Italian  bureau  is  supposed  to  be 
restricted  in  its  action  to  the  examination  of  passports  and  the  aiding  of  immi- 
grants who  give  their  destination  as  New  York.  Those  who  are  destined  to  rail- 
road points  are  not  reached  by  the  bureau.  The  witness  believes  that  at  times 
the  bureau  has  sought  to  fix  the  decision  as  to  the  admission  of  immigrants,  and 
has  otherwise  interfered  with  the  American  officers,  although  there  has  been  less 
difficulty  in  this  regard  during  the  past  year  than  before.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
Italians  believe  they  will  be  protected  on  arriving  in  the  United  States  tends  to 
encourage  undesirable  immigration.  The  witness  thinks  also  that  the  arrange- 
ment has  proved  ineffective  as  regards  the  breaking  up  of  the  padrone  system. 

The  Government  of  Austria-Hungary  also  has  a  bureau  at  New  York  for  aid- 
ing the  immigrants  from  that  country.  It  is  carried  on  in  an  entirely  different 
manner,  however.  The  bureau  has  no  office  directly  at  the  immigration  office, 
but  its  purpose  is  to  protect  Austrians  of  all  classes,  furnishing  them  temporarily 
with  lodging  if  necessary,  and  assisting  them  to  secure  labor.  It  is  conducted  by 
a  private  society  for  a  subvention  from  the  Government.     (86-89.) 

Mr.  Holman,  secretary  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry  at  New  York,  says  that 
although  the  board  has  never  recognized  the  right  of  the  Italian  bureau  to  inter- 
fere in  its  proceedings,  the  bureau  formerly  did  try  to  interfere.  The  head  of  the 
bureau,  Dr.  Rossi,  disclaimed  knowledge  of  this  interference  and  took  steps  to 
prevent  it.  The  witness  thinks  that  there  is  no  necessity  or  advantage  in  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  bureau  at  the  immigration  office  itself .     (135.) 

Dr.  Rossi,  chief  of  the  bureau,  specifically  denies  that  the  Italian  bureau  has 
ever  sought  to  interfere  with  the  United  States  immigration  authorities.  He 
declares  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  anyone,  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
immigrants  at  all  until  after  they  have  passed  the  inspection  officers,  although 
those  who  are  temporarily  detained  for  some  reason,  not  beingnnder  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  board  of  special  inquiry,  may  be  approached  by  representatives  of  the 
Italian  bureau,  as  they  are  by  steamship  agents,  representatives  of  benevolent 
societies,  and  others.  No  illegal  means  of  reaching  immigrants  have  been 
employed  by  the  bureau. 

Dr.  Rossi  declares,  however,  that  there  is  great  need  for  the  existence  of  the 
bureau,  especially  for  the  sake  of  preventing  impositions  upon  immigrants  by 
padrones.  The  work  of  the  bureau  can  not  be  attended  to  satisfactorily  outside 
of  the  barge  office,  since  it  consists  largely  in  warning  immigrants  against  those 
who  meet  them  immediately  after  leaving  that  office.  Most  of  the  immigrants 
could  not  be  reached  at  all  after  they  once  fell  into  the  clutches  of  their  country- 
men who  are  awaiting  them.  The  witness,  with  his  3  clerks,  is  able  to  give  infor- 
mation to  such  as  are  in  special  need  of  assistance,  or  to  investigate  the  cases  of 
those  who  arrive  under  suspicious  circumstances  and  who  are  evidently  likely  to 
be  defrauded  by  padrones.  No  other  country,  except  Italy,  has  such  need  of  a 
bureau  of  this  sort  for  the  protection  of  its  immigrants.  The  Germans,  English, 
and  Irish  when  they  arrive  here  are  practically  arriving  at  home.  Italian  immi- 
grants arrive  without  even  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  American  customs 
and  language.     The  bureau  gives  much  important  information.     (155-157, 160.) 

Mr.  Hall  thinks  that  the  special  agency  of  the  Italian  Government,  the  main 
purpose  of  which  is  to  prevent  immigrants  from  falling  into  the  clutches  of  the 
padrones,  has  been,  on  the  whole,  beneficial.  There  have  been  charges  made  that 
the  bureau  has  been  in  collusion  with  evasions  of  the  law.     (64. ) 

Austro-Hungarian  Home.— Mr.  Ritter,  manager  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Home  and  Free  Employment  Bureau,  says  that  this  institution  is  supported  in 
part  by  the  ■Austrian  Government,  and  for  the  rest  by  the  Austrian  Society  of 
New  York  and  the  Hungarian  Relief  Society.  The  Austrian  consulate  has  super- 
vision ot  it.  Its  work  is  to  receive  newly  landed  immigrants  from  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  to  help  them  to  reach  relatives,  when  they  have  relatives,  and 
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otherwise  to  find  employment  for  them.  Its  agent  has  a  permit  to  go  to  Ellis 
Island  and  take  out  immigrants  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  Immi- 
grants are  investigated  as  to  their  eligibility  to  land  before  being  delivered  into 
the  care  of  the  society,  and  the  home,  while  it  gives  no  bond,  is  regarded  as 
responsible  for  the  self-support  of  the  immigrants.  It  undertakes  to  watch  them 
for  a  year,  with  a  view  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  to  see  that  they  do  not 
become  public  charges  within  that  time.  Mr.  Bitter  thinks  that  the  home  handles 
about  one-half  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  immigrants.  The  immigrants  were 
afraid  of  the  home  at  first,  but  now  they  have  confidence  in  it.  It  has  existed 
about  8  years.  The  men  are  put  into  positions  as  laborers  in  factories,  and  some- 
times as  porters  in  hotels  or  restaurants.  Even  intelligent  men  have  to  work  as 
laborers,  because  of  their  ignorance  of  the  English  language.  The  women  are 
largely  provided  with  places  as  servants.  Most  of  the  single  men  settle  down 
near  New  York.  The  labor  market  is  greatly  overcrowded  there,  and  the  agency 
is  trying  to  disperse  the  immigrants  over  the  country.  A  record  is  kept  of  every 
immigrant  who  comes  to  the  home,  his  name,  the  place  he  comes  from,  his  lan- 
guage, how  much  money  he  brings,  the  ship  by  which  he  came,  his  occupation,  his 
destination,  and,  in  the  case  of  girls,  the  address  of  relatives.     (219-222.) 

G.  Legislation     governing    employment    agencies     in     New 

York.— -Mr.  Bealin,  superintendent  of  the  Free  Employment  Bureau  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  says  there  is  a  law  governing  employment  agencies  in  Buffalo, 
and  one  covering  Brooklyn  and  one  for  New  York;  but  there  is  no  effective  power 
of  supervision  in  any  officer.  Moreover,  there  are  persons  who  act  as  employ- 
ment agents  without  a  license.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  servants  have 
repeatedly  found  places  in  families  on  the  recommendation  of  employment  agen- 
cies and  have  carried  on  a  regular  system  of  robbing  their  employers.  The 
employment  agencies  in  such  cases  are  at  least  guilty  of  criminal  negligence. 
(227,228.) 

Mr.  Bealin  states  that  the  law  requires  the  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  to 
keep  a  register  of  all  applicants  for  employment,  showing  address,  occupation, 
nativity,  name  of  last  employer,  character,  and  duration  of  employment,  cause 
for  being  unemployed,  and  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  go  to  the  country. 
A  reference  blank  is  sent  in  each  case  to  the  last  employer.  Occasionally  a  ficti- 
tious address  is  given,  as  that  of  the  last  employer.  There  are  very  few  appli- 
cants whose  last  employers  do  not  speak  of  them  as  competent,  sober,  honest, 
willing,  and  obliging.  The  bureau  has  been  in  operation  since  July  20,  1896.  It 
now  averages  a  little  more  than  5,000  applicants  for  work  in  the  year.  In  1899  it 
found  employment  for  45.4  per  cent  of  the  applicants;  in  1900,  for  51.7  per  cent. 
(223.) 

In  illustration  of  the  need  of  State  employment  bureaus  Mr.  Bealin  refers  to 
the  case  of  a  woman  of  50  whose  husband  and  children  were  dead  and  who  came 
to  his  bureau  for  employment  and  found  it.  If,  he  says,  the  State  had  not  found 
her  an  opportunity  to  support  herself  it  would  have  had  to  support  her  in  the 
almshouse.    (229.) 

Mr.  Bealin  says  that  in  the  fall  of  1896  the  commissioner  of  labor  made  an 
investigation  of  the  methods  of  employment  agencies  in  New  York.  It  was 
found  that  women  were  sometimes  treated  very  coarsely  and  brutally,  and  that, 
contrary  to  law,  fees  paid  to  employment  agencies  were  not  returned  when  work 
was  not  found.  Reports  of  similar  conditions  still  come  to  Mr.  Bealin's  office, 
and  he  believes  that  matters  are  not  much  changed.  He  reports  such  cases  to 
the  commissioner,  but  the  commissioner  has  no  authority  to  act.  A  law  like  that 
which  came  near  passage  a  year  ago,  giving  the  commissioner  of  labor  super- 
vision over  the  employment  agencies,  would  go  far  to  remedy  these  evils.     (224. ) 

Mr.  Bealin  says  that  there  are  many  respectable  employment  agencies  in  New 
York  which  recognize  the  wrongs  which  exist  in  the  system  and  which  favor  a 
law  to  limit  the  possibility  of  these  wrongs.     (228.) 

Mr.  Bealin  refers  to  the  freight  handlers'  strike  in  Buffalo,  which  was  caused, 
he  says,  by  the  necessity  of  going  to  a  certain  employment  agency  kept  by  a 
liquor  dealer  in  order  to  get  a  place  as  a  grain  shoveler.  The  men  who  spent  the 
most  money  at  the  bar  were  given  the  preference.  In  consequence  of  the  strike 
that  particular  evil  was  cured,  but  similar  conditions  exist  all  over  the  State. 
(224.) 

Mr.  Brown,  deputy  chief  of  the  bureau  of  licenses  of  New  York,  considers  that 
,the  fact  that  so  few  intelligence  offices  are  complained  against  shows  that  the 
existing  license  law  is  a  good  one,  and  that  as  a  rule  the  people  in  the  business 
are  reputable.  There  are  offices  which  have  been  doing  business  under  licenses 
for  18  or  20  years  continuously  without  any  complaint  against  them.    There  have 
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been  instances,  however,  in  which  a  number  of  persons  have  paid  fees  to  an  intel- 
ligence office  and  the  proprietor  has  then  disappeaied.  He  has  got  as  many  fees 
as  possible  and  left  the  town.  Statements  have  occasionally  been  made  to  the 
bureau  about  the  sending  of  persons  to  places  of  ill  repute,  but  the  bureau  has 
never  been  able  to  find  that  such  things  had  been  done.     (233-234.) 

Mr.  Hotchkiss,  manager  of  the  St.  Bartholomew's  Employment  Bureau,  New 
York  City,  states  that  this  bureau  is  divided  into  4  distinct  departments— domestic, 
professional,  mercantile,  and  labor  and  mechanical  trades.  The  so-called  pro- 
fessional department  is  chiefly  for  matrons  for  institutions,  housekeepers,  nurses, 
trained  and  untrained  attendants,  and  similar  workers.  A  fee  of  10  per  cent  of 
the  first  month's  wages  is  charged  in  the  domestic  and  the  labor  department  and 
15  per  cent  in  the  mechanical  and  the  professional.  Until  very  recently  a  regis- 
tration fee  was  charged,  whether  employment  was  obtained  or  not,  of  25  cents  for 
the  domestic  department  and  50  cents  for  the  other  three.  This  has  now  been 
abolished,  and  no  fee  is  charged  except  that  contingent  upon  employment. 

The  number  of  applications  from  employers  in  all  departments  during  the  year 
ending  October  81,  1900,  was  3,713,  and  the  number  of  applications  from  workers 
was  5,169.  Employment  was  found  for  2,592  persons,  or  almost  exactly  half  the 
applicants.  In  the  domestic  department  72  per  cent  of  the  applicants  obtained 
employment — 20  per  cent  in  the  mercantile,  11  per  cent  in  the  professional,  and 
36  per  cent  in  the  labor  department. 

The  expenses  of  conducting  the  office  for  the  year  were  §5,759.93,  or  $2.22  for 
each  person  placed  in  a  position.  The  average  per  capita  expense  in  the  last  5 
years  has  been  $2.15.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  declares' that  the  office  is  operated  as  eco- 
nomically as  an  office  could  possibly  be.  The  bureau  has  hitherto  been  self-sup- 
porting, but  since  the  abolition  of  the  registration  fee  it  has  operated  at  a  loss. 
Mr.  Hotchkiss  hopes,  however,  that  it  will  be  possible  to  cut  down  the  expenses 
and  bring  them  within  the  income.  It  is  desired  to  make  the  agency  self-sup- 
porting, chiefly  in  order  that  those  who  apply  to  it  may  know  that  they  are  not 
applying  to  a  charitable  institution.     (240,  241,  243.) 

Regulation  of  fees. — Mr.  Brown  says  that  the  New  York  law  requires  that  if  a 
fee  is  paid  by  an  employer  the  employer  must  be  supplied  with  a  servant,  who 
shall  stay  at  least  1  month.  A  fee  paid  by  an  employee,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  shall  be  provided  with  a  place,  must  be  returned  unless  a  place  is  actually 
found  for  him.  According  to  Mr.  Brown's  interpretation  of  the  law  it  is  per- 
mitted to  divide  a  fee  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  shall  be  a  fee  for  registration 
and  for  the  privileges  of  the  office  and  the  other  a  fee  for  procuring  employment. 
If  such  a  division  is  made,  or  if  any  fee  is  paid  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  it  is  paid  for  the  privileges  of  the  office,  such  fee  need  not  be  returned,  even 
if  employment  is  not  found.  This  seems  to  Mr.  Brown  just,  because  the  keeper 
of  the  office  pays  rent  and  hires  clerical  help  and  furnishes  a  place  where  employer 
and  employee  may  meet.  He  performs  an  actual  service,  even  if  a  given  individ- 
ual does  not  get  employment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  intelligence  offices  charge 
a  fee  for  registration  and  a  further  fee  if  employment  is  obtained.  Some  charge  a 
fee  only  to  the  employee,  and  some  charge  both  him  and  the  employer.  There  is 
no  legal  limit  on  the  fee  that  may  be  charged.  Some  intelligence  offices,  if  they 
get  hold  of  a  man  who  is  very  anxious  for  work,  will  extort  a  large  fee  from  him, 
if  he  has  a  little  money,  in  consideration,  perhaps,  of  a  very  poor  place.  Others 
deal  fairly  and  even  generously.  Places  are  often  found  for  servant  girls  without 
their  making  any  payment,  the  keeper  of  the  office  trusting  to  their  honesty  to  pay 
out  of  their  wages.     In  many  cases  such  debts  are  not  paid.     (231-233.) 

Mr.  Hotchkiss.  counsel  of  the  Protective  Association  of  Employment  Agencies 
of  New  York  State,  considers  that  an  employment  agency  is  entitled  to  reinv 
bursement  for  services  rendered,  even  though  no  employment  results.  Even 
if  no  service  were  rendered  beyond  that  of  keeping  a  registry  of  names  in  a  public 
office,  applicants  for  employment  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay  a  fee  for 
the  maintenance  of  such  registry.  But  an  employment  office  is  an  active  agency, 
requiring  intelligent  conduct  of  the  search  for  employment  by  agent,  and  subject 
to  expense  for  advertising,  stationery,  postage,  etc.,  as  well  as  rent.  There  are 
only  two  State  laws  which  require  that  the  agent  shall  receive  no  fee  unless  a 
position  is  obtained.  One  of  these  is  that  of  Massachusetts.  In  Maine  a  fee  of 
not  over  $1  may  be  retained  when  no  position  is  secured.  The  ordinance  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo  is  similar.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  considers  such  a  fee  fair  for  domestic 
and  hotel  agencies  and  for  those  which  place  workers  at  labor  and  mechanical 
trades.  It  would  be  inadequate  for  teachers'  agencies.  In  addition  to  this  regis- 
tration fee,  there  should  be  a  fee  contingent  upon  employment,  and  preferably 
based  upon  the  rate  of  pay.  In  New  York  city  fees  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of 
the  first  month's  salary,  according  to  the  character  of  the  employment  are  usual, 
though  there  are  wide  differences  between  those  of  different  agencies     (240-243.) 
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Frauds.— Mr.  Hotchkiss  says  that  his  knowledge  of  frauds  perpetrated  by 
employment  agencies  rests  altogether  upon  hearsay.  He  quotes  a  passage  from  an 
article  by  Professor  Bogart,  enumerating  certain  frauds  which  are  said  to  be  com- 
mon. The  least  of  the  abuses,  says  Professor  Bogart,  is  "  the  universal  practice 
of  accepting  a  fee  whether  there  is  a  prospect  of  finding  a  position  or  not,  and  of 
refusing  to  refund  it  when  a  position  is  not  secured."  More  strictly  fraudulent 
practices  are  the  sending  of  laborers  to  distant  cities,  after  accepting  their  fee,  to 
fill  purely  fictitious  positions ;  the  maintenance  of  an  agreement  between  an  agency 
and  a  foreman,  under  which  laborers,  having  paid  their  fees,  are  given  employ- 
ment for  a  few  days  and  then  discharged  to  make  room  for  others;  sometimes,  in 
addition  to  this  collusion  between  agency  and  employer  or  foreman,  the  sending 
of  applicants  to  a  guaranty  agency  which  is  also  in  the  league,  and  which  exacts 
another  fee  for  looking  lip  the  references.  "  It  is  a  not  uncommon  plan  to  have 
the  employment  agency  located  in  the  rear  of  a  dramshop,  which  the  men,  who 
are  purposely  kept  waiting  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  position,  will  unfailingly 
patronize." 

Mr.  Hotchkiss,  while  he  quotes  Professor  Bogart's  statements  without  marked 
dissent,  suggests  that  a  person  who  is  out  of  employment  may  easily  persuade 
himself  that  he  is  a  victim  of  fraud;  not  to  speak  of  the  possibility  of  consciously 
false  accusations.  In  many  cases,  says  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  allegations  of  fraud  have 
been  made  when  the  proof  was  not  forthcoming.     (237.) 

Mr.  Brown,  deputy  chief  of  the  bureau  of  licenses  of  New  York,  states  that 
during  1 900  his  bureau  issued  91  new  licenses  and  335  renewals  to  intelligence  offices 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  showing  a  total  of  426  licensed  offices.  Seventy-two  of 
the  licenses  and  276  of  the  renewals  were  issued  for  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx,  comprising  the  territory  of  the  old  city  of  New  York.  In  the  old 
city  39  new  licenses  and  152  renewals  were  issued  in  1890.  The  growth  has  been 
gradual  and  fairly  uniform.  Some  licenses  are  issued  to  church  and  charitable 
organizations,  and  many  are  issued  to  individuals  who  are  held  responsible  for 
the  business,  although  others  are  associated  with  them  in  the  actual  conduct  of 
it.    The  fee  is  §25  for  new  licenses  and  $12.50  for  renewals. 

The  law  does  not  define  an  intelligence  office.  It  simply  provides  that  no  per- 
son shall  engage  in  the  business  of  keeping  an  "  intelligence  office,  employment 
bureau,  or  other  agency,"  except  under  specified  conditions.  In  practice,  the 
licensed  offices  are  chiefly  for  furnishing  domestic  help.  A  few  restrict  them- 
selves to  the  furnishing  of  female  help  only,  or  of  male  help  only,  but  most  fur- 
nish help  of  both  sexes.  Some  are  accustomed  to  supply  only  help  of  particular 
nationalities.  Some  restrict  themselves  to  certain  kinds  of  service;  for  instance, 
cooks,  or  waiters,  or  barbers.     (230, 231, 234.) 

Mr.  Brown  says  that  the  bureau  of  licenses  of  New  York  City  has  attached  to 
it  as  a  part  of  the  police  department  a  squad  called  the  "  ordinance  squad,"  and 
one  or  two  men  are  usually  charged  with  seeing  that  the  licensed  employment 
agencies  comply  with  the  law,  and  that  no  employment  agencies  do  business  with- 
out licenses.  The  bureau  has  power  to  hear  complaints  and  to  revoke  licenses 
for  violation  of  law.  The  commonest  complaints  relate  to  the  retention  of  fees, 
without  furnishing  employment,  if  the  fee  has  been  paid  by  an  employee,  or  with- 
out furnishing  a  servant,  if  the  fee  has  been  paid  by  anemployer.  In  such  cases 
the  usual  course  of  the  bureau  is,  after  a  hearing,  to  order  that  the  fee  be  returned, 
or  if  it  has  been  paid  by  an  employer,  that  the  agreed  service  be  rendered.  Mr. 
Brown  declares  that  out  of  426  licensed  employment  agencies  he  thinks  the  com- 
plaints are  confined  to  perhaps  10  or  15.  Yet  he  says,  speaking  of  the  number  of 
complaints,  "  some  days  we  have  quite  a  number  and  other  days  none  at  all." 

The  present  law  does  not  require  the  keeping  of  registration  books  by  employ- 
ment offices,  but  the  bureau  is  in  the  habit  of  requiring  them  to  keep  records,  on 
the  ground  that  proper  records  are  implied  in  proper  conduct  of  the  business. 
Some  agencies  invariably  investigate  the  references  given  by  servants,  and  give 
employers  the  benefit  of  the  results.     (231, 232.) 

Employment  and  politics. — Mr.  Bealin,  superintendent  of  the  free  employment 
bureau  of  New  York,  says  that  the  common  laborer  in  New  York,  outside  of  the 
labor  organizations,  if  he  wants  to  get  a  job,  for  instance,  on  sewer  digging  or  on 
the  subway,  must  go  to  his  district  leader.  -If  he  is  vouched  for  as  faithful  to  the 
political  organization  which  is  locally  dominant,  he  gets  employment  for  a  time, 
until  he  is  displaced  to  make  room  for  another.     (224.) 

Proposed  law. — Mr.  Bealin  quotes  in  full  the  bill  which  was  presented  in  the 
New  York  legislature,  with  the  sanction  of  the  university  settlements,  the  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the  better  class  of  pri- 
vate employment  agencies.  It  provided  that  no  person  should  keep  an  employ- 
ment agency  in  a  city  of  the  first  or  the  second  class  without  a  license  from  the 
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State  controller,  costing  in  cities  of  the  first  class  $50  for  the  first  year  and  $25 
for  each  succeeding  year,  and  in  cities  of  the  second  class  $35  for  the  first  year 
and  $12. 50  for  each  succeeding  year.  No  saloon  keeper  might  conduct  an  employ- 
ment agency  in  any  building  where  liquor  was  sold  or  offered  for  sale.  Every 
employment  agency  must  enter  in  the  register  the  name  and  address  of  every 
applicant  for  employment,  the  name  and  address  of  his  last  employer,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  who  should  employ  him.  The  name  and  address 
of  every  person  who  applied  for  help,  with  the  name  and  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment, must  also  be  registered.  These  registers  must  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  commissioner  of  labor  or  his  agents.  The  bill  forbade  publishing  any  false' 
or  fraudulent  notices  or  advertisements,  giving  any  false  information,  making 
any  false  promise  as  to  work  or  employment,  or  making  any  false  entry  in  the 
registers.  Mr.  Bealin  explains  that  these  provisions  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  agents  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  by  comparing  advertisements  with  the 
registers,  to  determine  whether  fraudulent  advertisements  had  been  published. 
The  bill  also  forbade  the  sending  of  any  female  help  to  any  place  of  bad  repute. 
It  required  giving  a  receipt  for  every  fee,  and  provided  that  if  employment  was 
not  found,  or  was  not  accepted  through  the  agency,  within  one  month,  the  fee 
must  be  returned  on  demand.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the  assembly  and  finally 
died  in  the  senate  committee  merely  for  lack  of  time.     (225,226.) 

Mr.  Hotchkiss,  counsel  of  the  Protective  Association  of  Employment  Agencies 
of  New  York  State,  presents  the  objections  of  that  association  to  the  Ford-Kelsey 
bill,  which  failed  to  pass  the  legislature  of  New  York,  and  which  Mr.  Bealin 
quotes  in  his  testimony  and  regrets  the  loss  of.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  regarded 
as  an  unjust  discrimination  to  exempt  teachers'  agencies  and  agencies  for  actors 
from  the  operation  of  the  law.  Second,  the  bill,  as  first  presented,  required  an 
annual  license  fee  of  $200.  This  would  be  not  a  license  fee  but  a  tax,  and  would 
wipe  many  agencies  out  of  existence.  Indeed ,  the  provision  was  advocated  on  the 
ground  that  the  lessening  of  the  number  would  make  inspection  easier,  as  well 
as  on  the  ground  that  the  surplus  receipts  of  the  tax  would  enable  the  department 
of  labor  to  establish  free  employment  bureaus  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  Such 
taxation  of  the  city  in  order  to  establish  free  bureaus  elsewhere  is  an  added  injus- 
tice, and  the  suppression  by  excessive  taxation  of  many  agencies  which  are  per- 
forming valuable  services,  both  for  employers  and  for  employees,  is  unfair  to  the 
agencies  and  detrimental  to  the  public  good.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  believes,  on  the  basis 
of  a  North  Carolina  case  which  he  refers  to,  that  the  suppression  of  such  businesses 
by  law,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  unconstitutional.  The  Protective  Association  of 
Employment  Agencies,  however,  assented  to  a  fee  of  $100  for  the  first  year  and 
$50  annually  thereafter.  This  is  regarded  as  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  including  all  expenses  of  inspection. 

The  Protective  Association  favors  a  bond  of  $2,000,  with  responsible  sureties, 
but  Mr.  Hotchkiss's  individual  opinion  is  that  such  a  bond  should  run  not  to  the 
municipality,  but  to  the  party  aggrieved  by  any  fraudulent  practice,  so  that  he 
might  receive  compensation. 

The  Protective  Association  favors  the  requirement  of  the  keeping  of  certain 
books  and  the  entering  of  certain  information  in  these  books,  so  that  proper  offi- 
cers may  make  a  proper  inspection  and  the  police  may  be  aided  in  tracing  thieves 
who  may  have  registered  at  employment  agencies.  The  association  does  not 
think,  however,  that  the  Ford-Kelsey  bill  outlined  a  proper  system  of  books. 
Moreover,  while  the  association  believes  in  a  system  of  inspection,  it  holds  that 
inspections  should  take  place  only  on  the  sworn  complaint  of  an  applicant  for 
employment  or  an  employer.  *  This  would  avoid  unnecessary  disclosure  of  confi- 
dential communications,  and  would  avoid  the  possibility  of  making  lists  of  unem- 
ployed workers  for  partisan  election  purposes. 

Finally,  the  bill  is  held  to  be  unconstitutional  as  to  the  section  which  forbids 
that  any  fee  be  retained  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  for  employment  who  shall 
not  obtain  or  accept  a  situation.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  quotes  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Carl  L. 
Schurz  to  this  effect.  Mr.  Schurz  points  out  that  the  conduct  of  an  employment 
agency  requires  outlays  of  labor  and  money,  and  that  to  command,  as  the  bill  in 
question  does,  that  persons  be  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  facilities  of  the 
agency  without  payment  is  to  take  frorn  the  licensed  person  his  time  and  his  money 
without  reimbursement.  It  is  admitted  that  the  prices  to  be  charged  in  certain 
kinds  of  business  affected  with  a  public  interest  may  be  regulated  by  law.  This 
bill  does  not  propose  to  regulate  prices,  but  orders  that  certain  work  be  done  with- 
out any  payment  whatever.  The  phrase  "  or  accept "  is  especially  objectionable, 
since  it  leaves  to  the  option  of  the  applicant  to  take  from  the  employment  agent 
the  entire  fruits  of  his  labors,  however  faithful  and  successful  they  may  have 
been.    Finally,  it  is  even  questionable  whether  this  business  is  one  so  affected 
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with  a  public  interest  that  legal  regulation  of  its  charges  is  admissible.  All  the 
cases  in  the  United  States  which  have  sustained  such  regulations  relate  to  com- 
mercial carriers,  ferrymen,  hackmen,  etc.     (237-239.) 

Mr.  Brown  dislikes  paternal  government  and  thinks  the  less  legislation  we 
have  changing  the  existing  laws  about  employment  agencies  the  better.  For 
instance,  to  require  a  bond  of  the  keeper  of  such  an  office  would  be  very  hard 
upon  many  married  women  on  the  east  side,  who  add  to  the  family  income  by 
keeping  intelligence  offices  and  who  keep  entirely  reputable  places.  Mr.  Brown 
would,  however,  approve  a  law  which  should  provide  a  small  fee  for  registration 
and  a  further  fee  to  be  paid  when  the  place  was  found,  and  to  be  graduated 
according  to  the  value  of  the  place.     (234,  235.) 

Employment  agencies — Field  of  work. — Mr.  Hotchkiss,  manager  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew's Employment  Bureau,  New  York  City,  says  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  of 
hiring  labor  and  seeking  employment  will  continue  to  be  done  directly  between 
workmen  and  employers,  and  that  the  labor  bureaus  can  not  serve  the  workmen 
of  organized  trades  so  efficiently  as  well-managed  trade  unions.  The  organized 
workers  look  out  for  themselves.  The  chief  field  of  usefulness  of  labor  bureaus 
is  likely  to  be  found,  not  necessarily  in  the  less  skilled  employments,  but  in  those 
which  are  unorganized.     (241.) 

Organized  labor — Care  for  unemployed. — Mr.  Bealen  says  that  the  labor  organ- 
izations find  work  for  their  own  unemployed.  Some  unions  have  places  where 
men  out  of  employment  are  taken  care  of.  Some,  as  the  printers,  have  a  regular 
system  of  publishing  information  as  to  opportunities  for  employment.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  walking  delegate  to  find  work  for  the  members  of  his  union. 
(223,  224,  229.) 

Age  as  a  cause  of  unemployment. — Mr.  Bealdj  says  that  the  average  woman 
who  earns  her  living  as  a  domestic  can  find  no  place  after  she  is  45  years  old.  The 
average  man  can  find  no  place  as  a  common  laborer  after  he  is  50  if  he  shows  his 
age.     (223.) 

IV.    CAUSES   INDUCING   IMMIGRATION. 

A.  In  general. — Dr.  Senner  says  that  the  causes  affecting  immigration  are 
very  complicated,  partly  local,  partly  individual,  partly  national,  partly  eco- 
nomic. It  is  impossible  to  regulate  the  amount  of  immigration  by  statute,  since 
the  causes  acting  in  foreign  countries  are  beyond  our  control.  Dr.  Senner  does 
not  think  that  overpopulation  of  European  countries  is  the  chief  cause  of  immi- 
gration" from  them.  People  who  come  to  this  country  largely  do  so  from  a  desire 
for  better  opportunities;  they  are  ambitious.  A  few  come  on  account  of  the 
republican  principles  of  our  Government,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mennonites,  but 
this  is  not  usually  an  important  motive.     (167,  183. ) 

Dr.  Senner  attributes  the  increase  of  immigration  from  southern  Italy  and 
other  countries  of  southern  Europe  largely  to  the  desire  to  anticipate  the  enact- 
ment of  educational  restrictions.  He  says  that  only  three  years  ago  a  new  steam- 
ship line  was  started  exclusively  in  view  of  the  restriction  agitation  in  this  coun- 
try. On  the  other  hand  the  decrease  in  immigration  from  Germany  and  other 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  in  spite  of  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  restrictive  effect  of  the  existing  immigration  law,  with  its 
inconvenience  and  vexations,  even  to  those  not  coming  under  the  excluded  classes. 
The  decrease  in  immigration  from  these  countries  can  not  be  altogether  explained 
by  the  development  of  their  own  industries  or  by  the  thorough  settlement  of  the 
United  States.     (167,  168, 179.) 

B.  Prosperity  of  conntry. — The  most  important  influence  affecting  immi- 
gration, says  Mr.  Hall,  is  the  degree  of  prosperity  in  this  country.  Thus  there 
was  a  great  falling  off  of  immigration  immediately  after  the  panic  of  1837,  and 
again  in  1844.  In  1854,  during  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  the  immigration  was 
427,000,  a  number  increased  by  the  Irish  famine  and  the  revolution  in  Germany. 
In  1860  the  outbreak  of  the  war  reduced  the  immigration  to  90,000.  The  immi- 
grants numbered  438,000  in  1872  and  only  261,000  in  1874,  after  the  panic.  A 
maximum  was  reached  in  1882,  during  a  period  of  general  prosperity,  which  was 
followed  by  a  decrease  during  a  period  of  depression.  The  immigration  then 
increased  gradually  up  to  1892,  when  it  reached  580,000.  Since  that  time  the  hard 
times  have  kept  the  immigration  low,  but  the  history  of  the  past  leads  to  the 
opinion  that  as  soon  as  industrial  conditions  are  favorable  the  tide  of  immigration 
will  again  rise. 

The  fluctuations  of  immigration  according  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  are 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  immigrants  come  in  many,  if  not  most 
cases,  by  the  inducements  of  friends  and  relatives  who  have  come  before.    The 
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reports  of  the  immigration  bureau  for  1896  show  that,  of  263,000  persons  arriving, 
95,000  were  going  to  join  their  immediate  families,  mostly  having  had  their 
tickets  prepaid.     (49.) 

Dr.  Sennee  also  says  that  immigration  tends  to  fall  off  in  times  of  industrial 
depression.  This  effect  would  be  seen  the  more  clearly  if  the  character  of  the 
immigrants  who  arrive  during  periods  of  depression  should  be  carefully  studied. 
A  large  proportion  of  them  would  be  found  to  be  members  of  the  immediate 
families  of  former  immigrants  or  persons  who  had  already  been  in  this  country 
before.     (182.) 

C.  Advertising'  in  Europe. — Dr.  Senner  declares  that  the  effect  of  advertis- 
ing by  the  land-grant  railroads,  immigration  associations,  etc.,  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Though  such  advertising  is  being  done  continually,  the  people  have 
become  accustomed  to  make  much  allowance  in  considering  it.  Several  of  the 
States— Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  others — have  permanent  colonization  bureaus 
in  Europe,  but  their  effect  is  very  small.  Comparatively  few  colonies  are  estab- 
lished in  this  country  by  immigrants.     (182. ) 

D.  Steamship  companies.  (See  also  Existing  legislation,  p.  cm.)— Mr. 
Schulteis  declares  that  steamship  companies  use  all  means  to  procure  steerage 
passengers,  because  of  the  high  profit.  The  average  steerage  passage  fee  $22.50; 
the  cost  to  the  company  only  $1.70.  Over  $118,000,000  is  invested  in  steamship 
lines;  practically  all  owned  by  foreigners.  Dividends  as  high  as  17  per  cent  are 
paid  by  some  lines.  The  companies  sell  prepaid  tickets  largely.  They  advertise 
that  free  public  land  can  readily  be  obtained  in  the  "West.  Some  advertisements 
state  that  each  family  can  get  160  acres,  an  additional  160  acres  by  timber  culture, 
and  160  acres  more  for  each  adult  in  the  family.     (24,  25.) 

Steerage  rates. — Mr.  Hall  says  that  the  reduction  in  steerage  rates  on  ocean 
vessels  has  been  a  material  factor  in  increasing  the  number  of  immigrants.  At 
times  of  rate  wars  the  immigration  has  been  especially  heavy.  The  advertise- 
ments of  opportunities  in  the  United  States  by  railroad  and  steamship  lines  and 
by  steamship  agents  has  had  an  important  influence.  The  antisemitic  agitation 
has  had  the  effect  of  driving  Jews  to  this  country.     (49.) 

Mr.  Eosendale  understands  that  the  steamboat  lines  have  their  agents  in  the 
little  European  villages  to  entice  men  to  come  to  America  as  miners.  He  has 
been  told  by  men,  who  would  be  glad  to  go  back  if  they  could,  that  they  were 
enticed  by  circulars  scattered  in  their  villages  by  the  steamship  agents.  These 
circulars  stated  that  a  miner  could  earn  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  day,  a  fabulous  sum  to 
those  people. 

The  steamship  agents  also  work  among  the  people  in  this  country  and  entice 
them  to  buy  tickets  on  the  installment  plan  for  their  relatives  and  friends.  The 
agents  drum  up  custom  like  life-insurance  agents.     (189,  200.) 

Mr.  Ritter,  manager  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Home,  of  New  York,  says  that 
nearly  all  the  Hungarian  and  Slavic  immigrants  get  their  tickets  from  agents 
who  induce  them  to  come  over.  He  believes,  however,  that  these  agents  work 
simply  for  the  commission  they  get  on  the  transportation  tickets  and  are  not 
employed  by  persons  or  corporations  in  this  country.     (221.) 

Mr.  Schwab,  agent  of  the  North-German  Lloyd  Company,  declares  that  the 
carrying  of  immigrants  is  relatively  a  less  important  part  of  the  business  of 
steamship  companies  now  than  in  former  years.  The  cabin  business  has  increased 
with  great  rapidity.  It  is  not  true  that  the  revenues  of  steamship  lines  are 
excessive.  The  North-German  Lloyd  Company  during  the  past  20  years  has  paid 
5  per  cent  dividends  on  the  average.     (103,105.) 

Mr.  Schwab  states  that  the  steerage  rate  on  the  express  steamers  of  the  North- 
German  Lloyd  Company  is  $38.50  from  Bremen  to  New  York,  arid  on  the  slower 
steamers  $36.50.     (104.) 

Mr.  Ter  Ktjile,  agent  of  the  Fabre  Steamship  Company  at  New  York,  states 
that  the  fare  from  Naples  to  New  York  by  that  line  is  $28.  He  thinks  it  was 
about  $25  in  1881  when  the  company  commenced  operation.     (115.) 

Mr.  Floyd,  of  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company,  says  that  the  steerage  rate  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York  on  that  line  is  $25  on  some  tickets  and  $27.50  on  others. 
He  thinks  the  present  rate  is  a  reasonable  one,  but  that  the  former  low  rates  prob- 
ably had  some  effect  in  stimulating  immigration.     (117.) 

Mr.  Lederer,  of  the  American  and  Red  Star  lines,  says  that  the  steerage  pas- 
sage from  Antwerp  to  New  York  is  $29.50.  He  does  not  think  that  the  increase 
in  the  rate  has  affected  immigration.     (119.) 

Messrs.  Schwab,  Floyd,  and  Lederer  agree  in  thinking  that  the  steerage  rates 
at  present  are  about  50  per  cent  higher  than  in  1880. 

Mr.  Schwab  testifies  that  the  increase  in  steerage  rates  has  been  due  to  an 
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agreement  between  the  steamship  lines  made  in  Europe.  There  are  three  ' '  con- 
ferences "  of  transatlantic  lines — the  North  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Continental.  The  lines  of  the  Mediterranean  conference  have  the  exclusive  right 
to  book  American  passengers  from  Italy.  There  is  no  combination  of  agencies  by 
the  different  lines,  but  simply  an  agreement  concerning  rates.  The  rates  could 
not  profitably  be  advanced  beyond  the  present  figures,  since  to  do  so  would  tend 
to  reduce  traffic.     (107-109.) 

Mr.  Floyd  also  refers  to  this  agreement  concerning  rates,  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
sultations held  by  agents  of  different  lines  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.     (118.) 

Mr.  Schwab,  of  the  North-German  Lloyd  Company,  believes  that  60  per  cent 
of  all  immigrants  come  on  tickets  bought  in  this  country  or  with  money  sent  from 
this  country.  He  declares,  however,  that  this  is  assisted  immigration  of  the  right 
kind.  Immigrants  come  under  these  circumstances  only  when  their  friends  and 
relatives  in  this  country  know  of  openings  for  them.  When  the  country  is  pros- 
perous the  number  of  persons  coming  in  this  way  increases.     (104.) 

Mr.  Ter  Kt/ile,  of  the  Fabre  Steamship  Line,  says  that  about  half  of  the  immi- 
grants by  that  line  in  1898  came  on  prepaid  tickets.     (115.) 

Mr.  Ledeeer,  of  the  American  and  Bed  Star  lines,  states  that  about  40  or  45 
per  cent  of  the  immigrants  on  those  lines  come  on  prepaid  tickets.     (118.) 

Mr.  Schwab  declares  that  no  reputable  steamship  company  is  guilty  of  attempt- 
ing to  induce  immigrants  to  come  to  the  United  States.  Moreover,  this  is  pro- 
hibited by  stringent  laws  in  most  of  the  European  countries,  for  the  reason  that 
these  countries  depend  for  military  service  on  the  young  men  who  are  likely  to 
emigrate.  Only  agents  licensed  by  the  government  are  permitted  to  sell  tickets, 
and  Mr.  Schwab  declares  that  numbers  of  agents  of  the  North-German  Lloyd 
have  had  their  licenses  revoked  because  they  have  sent  circulars  to  persons  whom 
they  thought  would  emigrate. 

Similarly  the  agents  who  sell  prepaid  tickets  in  this  country  do  not  attempt  to 
stimulate  immigration  or  to  solicit  the  sale  of  tickets.  It  would  hardly  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  do  so  if  they  tried,  and  the  small  commission  on  tickets,  $2, 
takes  away  the  motive.     (103,  107.) 

Mr.  Ter  Kuile,  of  the  Fabre  Steamship  Company,  believes  that  the  class  of 
immigrants  from  Italy  has  decidedly  improved  during  the  past  5  or  6  ye  rs. 
Most  immigrants  come  from  the  agricultural  districts.  The  number  who  come 
in  defiance  of  law  is  constantly  decreasing.  The  Italian  Government  aids  in 
rejecting  those  immigrants  who  might  be  rejected  in  this  country.  One  of  the 
regulations  of  law  prohibits  agents  of  steamship  companies  from  procuring  "  thi 
departure  or  embarkation  of  persons  whose  immigration  is  not  permitted  to  the 
countries  to  which  they  are  directed."  Immigration  generally  is  discouraged  by 
the  Italian  Government.     (115,  116.) 

Prepaid  tickets.—  Mr.  McSweeney  believes  that,  while  the  proportion  of  immi- 
grants who  come  to  this  country  upon  tickets  actually  bought  for  them  by  friends 
on  this  side  may  not  be  more  than  from  40  to  55  per  cent,  yet  if  those  persons  be  also 
included  whose  tickets  are  paid  for  by  money  sent  from  this  side  the  proportion 
whose  passage  is  prepaid  would  be  about  65  per  cent.  The  witness  believes  that 
the  majority  of  persons  coming  on  prepaid  tickets  are  a  desirable  class.  But 
there  are  many  tickets  sold  by  peddlers  on  the  installment  plan,  and  the  chances 
are  that  those  coming  on  such  tickets  will  be  of  a  more  undesirable  class.  For 
the  sake  of  checking  this  practice  a  provision  has  been  suggested  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  tickets  except  by  authorized  agents  of  steamship  companies.  Mr. 
McSweeney  thinks  that  the  reputable  steamship  companies  would  favor  such  a 
statute.    (95.) 

Mr.  Ledeeer  does  not  think  that  the  agents  of  the  steamship  companies  in  the 
United  States  solicit  the  fellow-countrymen  of  possible  immigrants  to  buy  tickets. 
Such  a  practice  would  not  be  successful  even  if  tried.  A  man  who  wishes  to  bring 
over  one  of  his  friends  or  relatives  seeks  the  ticket  agent. 

Mr.  Lederer  also  declares  that  European  countries  prohibit  the  solicitation  of 
emigration.     (119.) 

E.  Assisted  immigration. — Attitude  of  British  Government. — Mr.  Mc- 
Sweeney says  that  at  present  the  chief  source  of  assisted  immigration  is  Great 
Britain,  and  such  immigrants  come  largely  by  way  of  Canada.  The  practice  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government  itself  of  giving  wholesale  assistance  to  crim- 
inals and  paupers  to  emigrate  has  been  largely  discontinued,  but  the  various  local 
authorities  seek  to  pass  on  paupers  from  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  finally  they 
are  apt  to  reach  Liverpool  and  be  given  passage  to  Canada.  It  is  a  common  boast 
among  steamship  officers  that  such  immigrants  can  easily  find  their  way  to  the 
United  States.     (87,  88.) 
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Mr.  Hall  says  that  the  laws  and  the  actions  of  the  courts  in  foreign  countries 
to  some  extent  tend  to  aid  the  emigration  of  undesirable  persons  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  formerly  the  case  that  certain  British  societies  made  a  business  of 
aiding  discharged  convicts  to  emigrate,  but  this  is  scarcely  done  at  present.    (60.) 

Mr.  Sohulteis  says  that  the  law  prohibiting  the  landing  of  convicts  is  laxly 
administered.  European  countries  largely  send  criminals  here  to  get  rid  of  them. 
There  are  160  societies  organized  in  England  for  this  purpose.  Evidence  as  to 
such  action  is  obtained  from  statements  of  societies  themselves,  from  money  orders 
cashed  here,  etc.  Judges  in  England  encourage  emigration  by  giving  short  sen- 
tences in  prison  with  long  periods  of  surveillance  after  discharge.  Crime  increases 
in  years  when  immigration  is  high  and  in  localities  where  immigrants  chiefly 
settle.     (26,27.) 

Mr.  Stump  says  that  not  more  than  2  or  3  persons  are  returned  yearly  on  ground 
of  being  criminals.  The  local  governments  of  Europe  sometimes  pay  the  passage 
money  of  criminals,  but  the  steamship  companies  do  not  connive  knowingly  with 
evasion  of  our  law.  Previous  to  1893  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  of  London,  sent 
ticket-of-leave  men  to  the  United  States,  but  since  the  act  of  1893  it  has  ceased  to 
do  so,  and  believes  that  none  are  sent  from  England.  An  isolated  case  of  a  habit- 
ual drunkard  sent  to  this  country  by  local  authorities  in  Switzerland  was  also 
mentioned  by  this  witness.     (12, 13.) 

Attitude  of  Italian  Government.— Mr.  Stump  says  the  Italian  Government  is 
entirely  willing  to  have  its  subjects  come  to  the  United  States,  since  they  usually 
save  money  and  return  to  Italy  to  spend  it.  The  Government  does  not  desire  that 
United  States  laws  be  violated,  but  desires  that  they  be  fairly  enforced,  so  as  not 
to  prevent  those  really  eligible  from  immigration.     (14.) 

Mr.  McSweeney  says  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Italian  Government  to  encour- 
age emigration,  especially  temporary  emigration,  of  those  who  return  and  bring 
money  to  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  depres- 
sion of  industry  about  that  time,  the  Italian  Government  instructed  the  local 
officers  to  discourage  emigration.  During  1898,  however,  as  stated  in  the  letter 
from  the  American  embassy  at  Rome,  the  Government  reduced  the  railway  fare 
to  the  seaboard  for  all  emigrants  by  50  per  cent.     (89.) 

Dr.  Rossi  denies  that  the  Italian  Government  seeks  to  encourage  emigration  to 
the  United  States.  He  admits  that  emigrants  frequently  return  with  money  or 
send  back  money  which  is  invested  in  property  from  which  the  Government  col- 
lects taxes,  but  does  not  think  that  the  Government  gains  especially  by  this  fact. 
The  Government  continues  to  treat  as  Italian  citizens,  designated  as  "colonists," 
such  persons  as  come  to  this  country  but  have  not  taken  out  naturalization  papers 
and  are  subject  to  military  service  m  Italy. 

Dr.  Rossi  states,  further,  that  every  Italian  who  is  deported  from  New  York  is 
given  by  the  Italian  bureau  at  that  port  a  card  stating  why  he  has  been  deported. 
Under  the  Italian  emigration  laws  the  immigrant  is  then  entitled  to  prosecute  the 
agent  who  has  sold  him  the  ticket.  The  Italian  Government  has,  on  the  complaint 
of  the  bureau  at  New  York,  withdrawn  the  licenses  from  various  steamship  agents 
in  Italy  and  punished  others.  The  witness  states,  also,  that  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment has  adopted  the  practice  of  giving  to  convicts  who  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  a  certificate,  stating  the  causes  of  imprisonment,  the  length  of  the  term, 
etc.  The  witness  knows  of  only  one  case  where  a  convict  has  come  to  the  United 
States  from  Italy  with  a  passport,  but  without  such  a  certificate.  Italian  crimi- 
nals sometimes  come  to  this  country  from  ports  in  other  countries  of  Europe  and 
over  which  the  Italian  Government  has  no  control.     (154-160.) 

Dr.  Rossi,  chief  of  the  Italian  Immigration  Bureau  at  New  York,  says  that  the 
circular  referred  to  was  issued  by  the  Italian  Government  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Italian  bureau  at  New  York  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  immigrants  had 
landed  at  that  port  without  the  proper  address  of  relatives  or  without  sufficient 
money.  The  circular  simply  urged  the  various  local  officers  to  see  to  it  that  no 
emigrant  should  be  given  a  passport  unless  he  could  meet  the  conditions  required 
by  the  United  Stat.es  law,  and  added  that  this  was  the  more  to  be  recommended 
since  the  United  States  was  then  engaged  in  war  with  Spain,  which  would  natu- 
rally reduce  the  demand  for  labor.  After  the  war  ceased  emigration  to  the  United 
States  naturally  increased.     (158.) 

Attitude  of  Austro-Hungarian  Government.— Mr.  Ritter,  manager  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Home,  says  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  does  not 
desire  emigration  to  this  country,  but  would  prefer  to  keep  its  people  at  home. 
Neither  the  Government  nor  provinces  or  muncipalities  encourage  emigration, 
and  Mr.  Ritter  does  not  think  that  any  undesirable  person  has  received  public  aid 
in  emigrating  to  this  country.     (221.) 

Hebrews.— Mr.  Wolf  estimates  that  there  are  between  9,000  000  and  10,000,000 
Jewish  people  in  the  world,  of  whom  5,000,000  or  6,000,000  live  in  Russia.    The 
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ancestors  of  the  Russian  Jews  moved  eastward  from  the  Rhineland  under  the 
persecutions  during  the  middle  ages,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  Kings  of  Bohemia 
and  Poland.  They  lived  there  in  peace  until  Bohemia  was  conquered  by  Austria 
and  Poland  by  Austria  and  Russia.  Investigations  made  by  Mr.  "Wolf  and  others 
in  1876  indicated  that  at  that  time  there  were  only  150,000  Jews  in  the  United 
States.  Recent  estimates  show  between  800,000  and  900,000.  These  estimates 
are  based  upon  the  returns  of  the  synagogues. 

Mr.  Wolf  asserts  that  there  were  more  Jews  in  both  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  army  during  the  civil  war  in  proportion  to  population  than  men  of 
any  other  faith.     (250.) 

Mr.  Schxjlteis  says  that  various  European  countries  have  laws  restricting 
immigration,  which,  though  general  in  scope,  really  apply  only  to  Jews.  Wealthy 
Jews,  especially  the  Hirsch  Immigration  Society,  aim  to  bring  all  pauper  Jews 
to  the  United  States  or  elsewhere.  At  present  they  are  paying  fully  $30,000,000  a 
year  to  sustain  3,000,000  paupers  within  Russia  itself.  Jews  entering  this  coun- 
try do  not  join  labor  unions.  They  monopolize  the  tailoring  business  and  similar 
light  work,  but  will  not  do  heavy  manual  labor.  They  increase  the  number  of 
middlemen  also.     (28,  29.) 

Mr.  Stump  says  that  emigration  of  Jews  from  Europe  has  been  largely  assisted 
by  the  Baron  Hirsch  fund,  which  is  managed  by  an  incorporated  company  with  a 
capital  of  $10,000,000.  This  company  does  not  now  aid  emigration  to  the  United 
States,  but  rather  to  the  Argentine  Republic.  Many  Russian  Jews,  however, 
come  to  this  country,  chiefly  from  Libeau.  The  German  steamship  companies 
have  secured  a  law  of  Germany  to  inspect  persons  entering  Germany  from 
Russia,  which  largely  restricts  the  coming  of  Jews.  Russia  has  some  excuse  for 
severe  measures  against  the  Jews,  since  they  often  claim  to  be  subjects  of  Turkey 
andxefuse  to  pay  taxes  or  render  military  service.     (13,  14,  22.) 

Mr.  Wolf  declares  that  there  is  scarcely  any  Jewish  immigration  from  coun- 
tries where  the  Jew  is  recognized  as  a  citizen  and  treated  with,  equality.  Of  the 
Jewish  immigrants  who  entered  Philadelphia  in  the  year  ending  November  1, 
1900,  more  than  99  per  cent  were  registered  as  coming  from  the  Slavic  countries 
of  Central  Europe.  It  is  in  those  regions,  Russia,  Roumania,  and  parts  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  that  the  violent  persecution  of  the  Jews  has  existed.  Of  the  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  from  Austria-Hungary  during  the  fiscal  year  1900, 
16,920  outof  a  total  of  114,847  were  Jews;  of  the  6,459  immigrants  from  Roumania, 
6,183  were  Jews;  of  the  90,787  immigrants  from  Russia,  37,011  were  Jews.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  only  17  Jews  among  1 ,739  immigrants  from  Prance,  337 
among  18,507  from  Germany,  4  out  of  1,190  from  Belgium,  2  out  of  735  from  Hol- 
land, 114  out  of  4,247  from  the  Turkish  Empire,  133  out  of  48,237  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  only  2  out  of  more  than  100,000  from  Italy.  In  the  most  of  these 
countries  there  are  many  Jews.  There  are  Jews  in  the  Parliament  of  Italy,  in  its 
army,  and  in  all  the  walks  of  civilized  life;  but  in  all  these  countries  the  Jews  are 
free  to  live  like  other  citizens,  and  they  cling  to  the  lands  of  their  birth.  Among 
the  31,151  immigrants  within  the  year  from  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  there 
was  not  a  single  Jew,  though  these  countries  contain  a  considerable  number  of 
Jewish  inhabitants.     (247,  252,  253.) 

Dr.  Senner  says  that  at  one  time  the  Russian  edicts  against  Jews  greatly 
increased  the  emigration  from  that  country  to  the  United  States,  and  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  those  then  coming  were  assisted  immigrants.  The  effect 
of  those  edicts  has  now  ceased.  The  Baron  Hirsch  fund  was  never  used  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  assisting  immigration,  except  in  the  way  of  helping  fami- 
lies to  come  together.  It  was  largely  applied  to  more  or  less  unsuccessful  agri- 
cultural experiments,  but  principally  to  educational  purposes.     (171.) 

Mr.  Wolf  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  political  rights  of  the  Jews  of 
Roumania  were  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  That  treaty  has,  however, 
practically,  though  not  formally,  been  repudiated.  The  provisions  of  equality  of 
rights  for  the  Jews  have  been  evaded.  The  Jewish  inhabitants  have  been  placed 
by  gradual  encroachments  in  the  legal  status  of  foreigners,  and  naturalization 
laws  have  been  so  framed  as  to  make  the  acquisition  of  citizenship  by  Jews  prac- 
tically impossible.  The  Jewish  children  have  been  excluded  from  the  schools; 
private  schools  established  by  the  Jewish  people  have  been  harried  and  taxed  into 
insignificance,  and  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  community  has  been  made  impos- 
sible, except  on  condition  of  unbearable  burdens  of  taxation.  Within  the  last  2 
or  3  years,  as  a  result  of  the  Dreyfus  agitation,  antisemitism  has  broken  out 
afresh  in  Roumania.  In  May,  June,  and  July,  of  1900,  a  veritable  panic  arose 
among  the  Roumanian  Jews.  During  those  3  months  more  than  20,000  of  them 
left  their  country.  Some  went  to  Turkey,  some  to  Cyprus,  and  the  rest" turned 
westward  toward  England  and  America.  The  resultant  industrial  disturbance 
brought  on  a  commercial  crisis  in  Roumania,  which  resulted  in  the  overturning 
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of  the  antisemitic  cabinet,  and  in  an  improvement,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  of 
the  condition  of  the  Jews.     (247,  253.) 

Mr.  Wolf  states  that  the  American  Jews  have  always  discouraged  the  immi- 
gration of  European  Jews,  and  that  they  are  in  full  accord  with  the  laws  to  pre- 
vent the  immigration  of  criminals,  paupers,  and  diseased  persons,  and  all  persons 
who  are  unfitted  to  enjoy  the  franchise.  Yet  Mr.  Wolf  declares  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  immigrants  of  all  nationalities  who  have  come  in  the  last  50  or  60 
years,  and  who  are  now  the  bone  and  sinew  of  American  citizenship,  came  in 
practically  the  same  condition  of  poverty  in  which  the  majority  of  immigrants 
now  come,  and  which  is  often  made  the  pretext  for  projects  of  exclusion.  (245, 
246,  249.) 

Mr.  Wolf  says  that  the  first  organized  effort  of  American  Jews  to  care  for  Jewish 
immigrants  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  Russian  persecution  in  1882,  and  the  con- 
sequent exodus.  The  American  Jews  at  that  time  undertook  to  care  for  such 
Russian  Jews  as  found  their  way  to  America,  distributed  them  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  cared  for  their  necessities,  and  provided  them  with  means  of  work 
as  well  as  means  of  subsistence.  At  the  same  time  they  took  measures  to  discour- 
age the  movement  to,  this  country.  They  appointed  representative  men  to  go  to 
Europe  and  confer  wi'th  leading  Jews  in  London,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Vienna,  Paris, 
and  other  centers,  to  divert  as  much  as  possible  the  stream  of  refugees.  Notices 
were  published  in  the  Jewish  press  of  the  disturbed  districts,  warning  the  people 
against  precipitate  flight  from  their  homes,  and  especially  against  indiscriminated 
immigration  to  America.  A  great  deal  was  accomplished  by  this  means,  and  only 
a  fraction  of  the  immense  number  of  expatriated  Russian  Jews  came  here. 

After  continuing  for  a  year  or  two,  the  exodus  diminished  for  7  or  8  years,  until 
1891.  Then  the  same  conditions,  or  worse,  broke  out  again.  The  neighboring 
States  of  Austria  and  Germany  tried  to  stem  the  tide  of  refugees.  The  condition 
of  the  poor  people  became  most  deplorable.  Despite  efforts  to  prevent  it,  a  con- 
siderable number  came  to  the  United  States,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  set- 
tled in  New  York. 
-^  There  has  never  been  among  the  Jews  of  the  United  States  any  organization 
which  has  encouraged  or  desired  the  wholesale  influx  of  European  Jews.  Since 
the  immemorial  traditions  of  the  Jewish  people  require  that  they  care  for  their 
own,  such  immigration  places  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  American  Jews,  and  one 
which  they  by  no  means  desire  to  take  up.  There  is  no  fund  available  in  this 
country  for  paying  the  transportation  hither  of  any  of  these  refugees  or  immi- 
grants.    (245-247,249.)     \ 

A  paper  quoted  by  Mr.  Wolf  asserts  that  while  the  value  of  the  Zionists'  hope 
can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  the  Jews  who  live  under  American  conditions,  the 
way  of  Palestine  is  the  nearest  way  to  the  redemption  for  the  Jews  who  live  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Russia,  Roumania,  and  Austria,  and-  its  goal  is 
nearest  to  their  hearts.     (254.) 

V.  EXISTING  LEGISLATION  RESTRICTING  IMMIGRATION. 

A.  History  of  legislation.— Mr.  McSweeney  states  that  the  first  immi- 
gration law,  passed  in  1882,  sought  to  regulate  immigration  rather  than  to  restrict 
it.  It  provided  for  a  head  tax  to  defray  the  expense  of  regulation  and  the  relief 
of  immigrants  who  fell  into  distress.  The  law  declared  that  no  convict,  lunatic, 
idiot,  or  person  unable  to  take  care  of  himself  without  becoming  a  public  charge, 
should  be  admitted  to  land.  But  there  was  no  provision  for  returning  such  per- 
sons to  their  homes.  -  Between  1882  and  1891  Congress  sought  to  restrict  the  immi- 
gration of  contract  labor.  In  1891  the  law  was  amended  by  more  strictly  defining 
the  persons  to  be  excluded  and  the  methods  of  excluding  them.  This  act  was 
amended  in  1893.  The  new  law  excluded  a  still  larger  number  of  persons,  it  being 
estimated  that  as  a  result  of  the  law  fully  50,000  persons  were  refused  the  sale  of 
tickets  within  a  year  after  it  was  passed.  Various  administrative  changes  were 
also  made,  such  as  the  requirement  that  immigrants  shall  be  manifested  by  the 
steamship  company  in  groups  of  30,  and  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  special" 
inquiry  to  investigate  doubtful  cases. 

The  excluded  classes  as  at  present  defined  are  as  follows: 

"All  idiots,  insane  persons,  paupers,  or  persons  likely  to  become  a  public  charge, 
persons  suffering  from  a  loathsome  or  a  dangerous  contagious  disease,  persons 
who  have  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  other  infamous  crime  or  misdemeanor 
involving  moral  turpitude,  polygamists,  and  also*  any  persons  whose  ticket  or 
passage  is  paid  for  with  the  money  of  another,  or  who  is  assisted  by  others  to 
come,  unless  it  is  affirmatively  and  satisfactorily  shown  in  special  inquiry  that 
such  person  does  not  belong  to  one  of  the  foregoing  excluded  classes,  or  to  the 
class  of  contract  laborers  excluded  by  the  act  of  February  26,  1885,"    (77,  78.) 
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Mr.  McSweeney  states  that  the  supervision  of  immigration  at  that  port  was 
under  the  control  of  State  commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor  of  New  York 
up  to  1890,  when  it  passed  to  the  United  States  Government.  In  January  18, 1892, 
the  station  at  Ellis  Island  was  first  occupied.  At  present,  that  station  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  the  inspection  is  carried  on  at  the  Barge  Office,  on  the  Bat- 
ery,  in  New  York.  The  witness  believes  that  the  administration  has  been  much 
more  efficient  under  the  United  States  than  under  the  State.     (76.) 

Application  of  immigration  laws. — Dr.  Ullo,  counsel  of  the  immigration 
bureau  at  New  York,  states  that  the  United  States  immigration  laws  sometimes 
use  the  word  "alien  "and  sometimes  the  words  "alien  immigrants."  Some  of 
the  courts  have  held  that  the  law  applies  only  to  alien  immigrants  and  not  to 
aliens  generally.  Many  immigrants  formerly  declared  that  they  were  coming  to 
visit  or  as  tourists.  Moreover,  the  courts  have  held  that  a  person  who  has  been 
in  this  country  before  is  not  to  be  considered  an  immigrant,  so  that  there  was  no 
way  for  the  time  being  of  applying  the  law  to  "birds  of  passage."  In  1894,  in 
connection  with  the  appropriation  for  enforcing  the  Chinese  exclusion  act, 
Congress  enacted  that  the  examination  of  aliens  by  the  immigration  department 
should  be  final  unless  appeal  should  be  taken  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
This  has  been  held  to  apply  to  all  aliens,  not  merely  to  Chinese,  but  at  the  time 
of  the  testimony  of  the  witness,  July,  1899,  a  case  involving  the  application  of 
this  provision  was  pending.     (141.) 

B.  Inspection  and  registration. — Dr.  Senner  declares  that  the  recent 
decrease  in  immigration  is  largely  due  to  the  restrictive  effect  of  the  law  of  1893. 
This  is  shown  conclusively  by  the  failure  of  immigration  to  increase  during  the 
past  year  of  great  prosperity.  The  steamship  companies  and  their  agents,  being 
financially  responsible  for  debarred  immigrants,  exercise  extreme  caution,  reject- 
ing large  numbers  of  applications  for  tickets,  while  a  still  larger  number  of 
would-be  immigrants  are  deterred  by  the  annoyances  of  the  minute  inquiry  made 
by  the  agents.  On  landing  in  the  United  States  the  immigrant  is  scarcely  ever 
delayed  less  than  34  hours,  and  if  his  admissionJs  doubtful  he  may  be  held  for  1 
or  more  weeks,  during  all  of  which  time  he  is  subject  to  constant  vexations  and  is 
treated  as  a  prisoner.  The  steerage  passengers  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  ship 
until  after  -every  cabin  passenger  has  left.  There  are  only  4  or  5  lines  of  persons 
passing  through  the  inspection  office  at  the  same  time.  When  there  are  800  or 
more  immigrants  on  a  vessel  the  progress  is  very  slow,  and  a  large  proportion 
have  at  least  to  be  detained  until  the  next  day.  One  of  the  chief  objections  to 
the  educational  test  arises  from  the  necessary  increase  in  these  delays  and  incon- 
veniences'.    (168-179,  180.) 

Although  Mr.  Hall  believes  that  the  methods  of  inspecting  immigrants  are  at 
present  fairly  satisfactory,  he  asserts  that  under  the  present  law  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  undesirable  immigrants  are  excluded.  The  actual  num- 
ber debarred  varies  from  one-half  of  1  to  1  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  immigrants.  The  question  whether  a  person  is  likely  to  become  a  public  charge 
is  by  no  means  a  definite  one.  The  inspector  is  frequently  hurried  and  can  not  ask 
a  question  in  sufficient  detail  to  learn  the  facts.  In  case  of  appeal  or  reference  to 
a  board  of  special  inquiry,  the  procedure  is  so  cumbrous  that  it  is  not  frequently 
resorted  to.     (58.) 

Mr.  McSweeney  states  that  each  emigrant  on  buying  his  ticket  is  required  to 
answer  a  list  of  questions  identical  with  those  on  the  manifest  list  of  the  steamer' 
and  with  those  asked  by  the  inspection  departments  in  this  country.  His  answers 
to  these  questions  are  forwarded  to  the  captain  of  the  vessel  at  the  port  of 
embarkation,  and  the  names  are  made  up  into  lists  of  30.  These  lists  are  sworn  to 
by  the  captain  of  the  ship  and  attested  by  the  United  States  consul.     (77. ) 

Mr.  McSweeney  says  that  it  is  possible  for  immigrants  to  make  misstatements - 
concerning  the  questions  asked  in  the  manifests  prepared  by  the  steamship  com- 
panies. The  last  4  or  5  questions  on  the  manifests  especially  are  usually  answered 
without  special  thought.  Moreover,  the  character  of  the  paper  and  writing 
materials  used  in  the  manifests  is  so  poor  that  they  are  likely  to  become  valueless 
as  records  within  a  very  short  time.     (92, 101 . ) 

Mr.  Fitchie,  commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York,  describes 
the  organization  of  the  immigration  bureau  at  that  port  and  its  methods  of  work. 
The  department  is  divided  into  several  branches — the  contract  labor  bureau, 
Marine-Hospital  Service,  registry  division,  board  of  special  inquiry,  statistical 
division,  boarding  division,  matron's  division,  and  law  department. 

Certain  officers  of  the  department  go  down  New  York  Harbor  to  meet  incoming 
vessels.  They  examine  first  and  second  cabin  passengers  on  the  vessel  itself  unless 
it  is  necessary  to  land  certain  ones  at  the  office  for  further  investigation.  The 
steerage  passengers  are  brought  to  the  Barge  Office  in  New  York  City.    There 
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they  are  first  examined  by  the  marine-hospital  surgeon,  and  those  suffering  frbn 
contagious  and  other  diseases  are  excluded.  Passengers  are  then  examined  bj 
the  registry  clerks,  being  asked  the  same  questions  which  appear  upon  the  mani 
f  ests  prepared  by  the  steamship  companies.  If  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  a  registry  clerk  as  to  the  desirability  of  an  immigrant,  he  is  referred  to  the 
board  of  special  inquiry  for  further  examination.  This  board  consists  of  4  of  the 
inspectors  specially  designated  by  the  commissioner.  One  hearing  is  held  by  the 
Doard  with  no  one  but  the  immigrant  present;  at  a  second  hearing  his  friends  and 
others  are  admitted.  The  finding  of  this  board  is  final  unless  appeal  is  taken  to 
the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington.  The  decisions  of  the  board  are  usually 
sustained  by  the  Department.     (70-72.) 

Mr.  Stump  says  that  when  a  vessel  arrives  at  New  York  an  immigration  officer 
boards  her  and  examines  the  manifests.  Passengers  in  the  first  and  second  class 
cabins  are  also  examined  to  prevent  evasftm  of  the  contract-labor  law.  When 
immigrants  are  landed  they  are  passed  before  a  registry  clerk  and  are  required  to 
answer  again  the  same  interrogatories  as  appear  on  the  manifests.  Doubtful  cases 
are  referred  to  a  board  of  4  inspectors.  All  immigrants  are  specially  examined  by 
a  surgeon.    Matrons  examine  women  as  to  health  and  pregnancy.     (9,  10.) 

Mr.  Dobler,  an  inspector  at  New  York,  states  that  no  person  is  permitted  to 
mingle  with  the  steerage  passengers  while  or  after  reaching  quarantine  until 
they  have  passed  through  the  inspection  office.  He  believes,  however,  that  if 
immigrants  are  detained  at  the  office  the  steamship  agent  or  near  relatives  are 
permitted  to  communicate  with  them  in  the  presence  of  an  inspector.  There  are 
cases  where  railroad  agents  and  others  attempt  to  communicate  with  passengers, 
but  it  is  always  detected  and  prevented.     (149,  150.) 

Mr.McSwEENEY  says  that  the  first  examination  6f  immigrants  is  by  the  med- 
ical department.  As  the  immigrants  pass  in  line  on  their  way  to  the  registry  or 
inspection  clerks  the  doctors  draw  to  one  side  all  whose  appearance  is  suspicions 
and  they  are  specially  examined.  The  immigrants  then  pass  to  the  inspectors  in 
several  lines,  each  containing  30  persons  who  have  been  entered  together  upon  the 
manifest  prepared  by  the  steamship  company.  The  registry  clerks  almost  all 
speak  German,  Italian,  and  Yiddish,  and  there  are  some  who  speak  the  Slavonic 
languages,  and  at  least  one  who  speaks  the  Oriental  languages.  The  immigrants 
are  questioned  in  their  own  language.  Each  registry  clerk  has  the  steamship 
manifest  before  him  and  examines  each  applicant  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  dis- 
crepancy. If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  whether  an  immigrant  is  entitled  to  admis- 
sion, he  is  referred  to  the  board  of  special  inquiry. 

Although  sometimes  as  many  as  4,000  persons  pass  through  the  offioe  in  a  day 
the  witness  believes  that  the  verification  of  the  manifests  is  quite  correct,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  counting  of  the  immigrants  goes.  Occasionally  there  is  a 
discrepancy  between  the  number  of  names  on  the  manifest  and  the  actual  num- 
ber of  immigrants  on  board.  Some  passengers  may  have  decided  not  to  embark 
at  the  last  moment,  or  others  may  have  come  on  board  too  late  to  be  entered  in 
the  manifest,  which  is  prepared  at  the  head  office  of  the  steamship  company. 
Occasionally  an  immigrant  who  is  entered  upon  the  manifest  escapes  inspection, 
but  this  is  not  common.     (81,84,85.) 

,     Dr.  Senneb  declares  that  there  is  great  inconvenience  and  delay  under  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  inspection.     There  should  be  a  larger  number  of  inspectors,  so  that 
_  at  least  10  different  lines  of  immigrants  shall  be  undergoing  inspection  at  the  same 
'  time.    Great  difficulty  also  arises  from  the  inability  of  the  inspectors  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  immigrants.    Speaking  through  an  interpreter  requires  double 
the  time,  besides  involving  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  replies. 
The  interpreters  at  New  York  are  paid  only  $1,000  per  year,  whereas  court  inter- 
preters are  paid  about  $2,000.     During  Dr.  Senner's  administration,  1893-1897, 
'  there  were  no  permanent  interpreters  for  the  Portuguese  language  or  for  some  of 
the  Asiatic  languages  or  for  some  of  the  Slavonic  dialects.    There  should  be  more 
permanent  interpreters  employed  with  provisions  for  securing  interpreters  tem- 
porarily for  rarer  languages.    The  inspectors  themselves,  especially  those  belong- 
ing to  the  board  of  special  inquiry,  ought  to  have  a  large  command  of  languages. 
(180,181.)- 

Qualifications  of  immigration  inspectors.— Dr.  Sennee  thinks  that  the  immigra- 
tion officers  at  present  are  scarcely  qualified  for  the  satisfactory  performance  of 
their  duties,  however  honest  they  may  be  and  however  well  determined  to  carry 
out  the  law.  An  Immigration  inspector  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  each  individual 
according  to  his  merits  on  the  basis  of  many  considerations.  For  this  purpose  he 
needs  especially  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  immigrant.  To  rely  upon  a 
few  poorly  paid  and  incompetent  interpreters  is  to  secure  incorrect  information. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  the  inspector  understand  the  peculiarities  of  the'variom 
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races  and  nationalities.  It  would  doubtless  be  advisable  to  send  immigrant 
inspectors  to  foreign  ports  that  they  might  mingle  with  immigrants  and  detect 
attempts  to  evade  the  law  by  direct  observation;  but  this  is  impossible  since  the 
inspectors  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  speak  the  language  of  the  immigrants.    (169,170.) 

Mr.  Fitchie  testifies  that  all  of  the  appointments  in  the  immigration  depart- 
ment, except  those  of  laborers,  are  protected  by  the  civil-service  regulations.  As 
a  result  there  have  been  few  changes  in  the  staff  at  New  York  when  the  commis- 
sioner has  been  changed.  Practically  the  same  force  has  been  employed  during 
the  2  years  of  Mr.  Fitchie's  administration  as  during  the  4  years  preceding. 

Mr.  Fitchie  does  not  think  that  the  application  of  the  civil-service  examination 
to  the  position  of  immigration  inspector  is  desirable.  The  system  is  satisfactory 
enough  for  clerical  positions,  but  no  academic  examination  based  on  book  learn- 
ing or  linguistic  knowledge  can  be  a  guaranty  that  the  person  will  have  the  nec- 
essary common  sense  and  honesty  to  decide  whether  an  immigrant  is  desirable  or. 
not.  The  bureau  at  New  York  has  had'difficulty  with  men  who  have  been  chosen 
under  the  civil-service  rules.  The  law  moreover  protects  men  who  have  never 
taken  an  examination.  The  witness  refers  especially  to  an  instance  of  the 
appointment  of  an  assistant  engineer  for  a  period  of  4  months  during  the  winter. 
A  man  having  long  experience  in  steam  and  electrical  engineering  was  appointed 
by  the  commissioner,  but  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  sought  to  supplant 
him,  recommending  men  who  had  passed  an  examination  but  who  had  had  little 
or  no  experience.  It  was  finally  decided,  however,  to  allow  the  first  appointee  to 
remain.  In  another  case  a  man  who  had  been  rejected  by  the  chief  engineer  as 
unfit  for  the  position  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  next  list  of  eligible  candidates 
sent  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Fitchie  does  not  think  that  the  protection  of  a  civil-service  law  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  displacement  of  competent  men.  The  appointing  power  can  refuse 
to  recommend  the  dismissal  of  men  who  .are  essential  to  the  work.  Moreover, 
civil-service  laws  throughout  the  country  often  fail  to  prevent  the  displacement 
of  good  men,  evasions  being  winked  at  in  many  cases.     (73-75.) 

'inspection  of  cabin  passengers. — Mr.  Dobler,  an  inspector  at  New  York,  testi- 
fies that  he  has  charge  of  the  inspectors  who  board  the  incoming  steamers  at 
quarantine  for  the  purpose  of  examining  cabin  passengers.  He  has  under  his 
direction  3  contract  labor  inspectors  and  6  assistants.  The  passengers  are  exam- 
ined during  the  hour  or  hour  and  a  half  between  touching  at  quarantine  and  land- 
ing at  the  dock.  This  scarcely  gives  sufficient  time  for  thorough  examination. 
Whereas  each  registry  clerk  at  the  Barge  Office  meets  only  30  immigrants  at  a  time, 
usually  in  the  second  cabin  of  the  steamer  2  men  are  confronted  with  100  or  150  pas- 
sengers, and  the  procedure  is  necessarily  less  systematic.  Nevertheless,  most  of 
the  immigrants  are  questioned,  although  sometimes  passengers,  especially  those  in 
the  first  cabin,  are  permitted  to  go  without  examination  rather  than  to  detain 
them.  Sometimes,  however,  passengers  are  detained  temporarily  on  shipboard 
until  examined. 

Cabin  passengers  are  asked  questions  calculated  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
likely  to  become  a  public  charge  or  whether  they  come  under  contract  to  perform 
•  labor  in  the  United  States.  To  ascertain  these  facts  they  are  asked  concerning 
their  occupations,  their  intentions  in  coming  here,  their  destination,  etc.  If  a 
person  is  found  who  has  no  occupation  or  who  has  little  means,  or  who  is  sus- 
pected to  be  a  contract  laborer,  he  is  brought  to  the  Barge  Office  for  further  inves- 
tigation. The  boarding  division  also  sees  to  it  that  unprotected  women  who  have 
no  one  to  meet  them  are  taken  to  the  Barge  Office  while  awaiting  their  friends. 

Mr.  Dobler  says  further  that  officers  of  the  foreign  consulates  or  other  persons 
are  sometimes  permitted  by  the  customs  authorities  to  board  the  steamers  at 
quarantine,  and  in  that  case  they  have  free  access, to  the  cabin  passengers,  but  no 
one  is  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  steerage  passengers  until  they  have  passed 
through  the  inspection  office.     (147-150.) 

Medical  inspection. — Dr.  Williams,  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  detailed  to 
inspect  immigrants  at  New  York,  testifies  that  the  law  requires  that  the  medical 
inspection  of  immigrants  shall  be  made  by  a  medical  officer  of  the  Marine-Hos- 
pital Service.  Some  of  the  medical  inspectors  under  Dr.  Williams  board  the  ves- 
sels at  quarantine  and  examine  the  first  and  second  class  passengers.  The  steerage 
passengers  are  examined  by  the  witness  and  an  assistant,  and  to  some  extent  by 
the  chemist  of  the  department  at  the  Barge  Office.  The  witness  thinks  that  the 
force  is  fairly  sufficient. 

The  rigidity  of  the  inspection  depends  upon  the  general  appearance  and  char- 
acter of  the  immigrants.  There  are  many  shiploads  in  which  passengers  are  so 
obviously  in  good  health  that  only  casual  inspection  is  necessary.    The  greatest 
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difficulty  is  found  with  the  Italians  and  Syrians,  especially  the  latter,  who  art 
peculiarly  subject  to  trachoma.  These  are  usually  stopped  and  their  eyelids 
examined.     (136-128.) 

Dr.  Sapfobd,  a  surgeon  in  the  immigration  service  in  New  York,  testifies  that 
the  medical  inspection  of  steerage  passengers  is  usually  conducted  by  2  and  some- 
times by  3  inspectors.  The  first  inspector  looks  chiefly  at  the  hands,  head,  and 
eyes  of  the  immigrant.  The  second  looks  for  other  matters,  while  the  third 
checks  the  other  two.  Suspicious  persons  are  taken  from  the  line  and  examined 
more  thoroughly.  Sometimes  such  persons  are  required  to  remove  their  clothing 
or  are  sent  to  the  hospital  for  inspection.  Immigrants  needing  treatment  are  sent 
to  the  hospital.  The  medical  inspectors  report  those  who  are  afflicted  with  dan- 
gerous contagious  diseases  to  the  commissioner,  who  attends  to  their  deportation. 
A  record  is  also  kept  of  physical  defects,  incipient  blindness,  heart  disease,  etc., 
and  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration  in  the  decision  of  the  board 
of  special  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  immigrant  is  likely  to  become  a  public  charge. 

Dr.  Safford  states  further  that  the  medical  department  has  occasion  sometimes 
to  examine  those  who  have  been  landed  for  some  time  in  whom  a  contagious  dis- 
ease afterwards  develops.  Such  persons  are  sometimes  returned  to  Europe,  the 
evidence  of  their  affidavits  as  to  the  disease  being  checked  by  the  records  of  the 
original  inspection  and  by  the  evidence  of  the  diseased  condition  itself. 

During  the  month  of  May,  1899,  put  of  44,754  examined,  178  immigrants  were 
deported  on  account  of  contagious  diseases,  while  in  addition  record  was  made  of 
1 ,224  cases  of  minor  defects.     (130-132. ) 

Mr.  Powderly  declares  that  the  present  medical  examinations  of  emigrants 
before  embarkation  are  insufficient.  If  examined  in  England,  the  inspection  is 
exceedingly  hasty,  passengers  passing  the  physician  at  the  rate  of  about  2,000  an 
hour,  often  without  even  uncovering  their  heads.  The  English  physician  is  under 
no  obligation  to  the  United  States,  but  acts  only  under  British  laws  to  protect  the 
health *bf  the  emigrant  while  on  ship.  The  United  States  should  have  its  own 
physicians  to  examine  before  embarkation.     (35,38.) 

Dr.  Williams,  of  the  immigration  bureau  at  New  York,  does  not  consider  the 
medical  inspection  .of  emigrants  at  European  ports  very  efficient  in  most  cases. 
The  inspection  at  Liverpool  is  better  than  anywhere  else.  •  The  ship  surgeon 
there  examines  all  passengers,  sometimes  on  shore,  but  sometimes  necessarily  on 
board.  In  addition  the  Government  has  2  medical  inspectors,  who  examine  the 
steerage  and  second-cabin  passengers  on  board,  with  a  view  to  excluding  those 
having  contagious  diseases. 

The  witness  believes  that  some  cases  of  contagious  diseases  are  rejected  by  the 
ship  surgeons  in  Europe.  The  surgeons,  however,  practically  do  not  recognize 
the  existence  of  trachoma  (granulated  eyelids)  or  f avus  (scaldhead) ,  which  are 
not  so  readily  observable  as  some  other  contagious  diseases.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  isolate  those  having  trachoma  or  f  avifc  while  on  board  the  ship. 

Dr.  'Williams  says  that  at  present  there  is  no  requirement  of  law  that  all  emi- 
grants shall  be  bathed  and  disinfected  before  going  on  board,  except  in  case  the 
United  States,  under  the  quarantine  law  of  1893,  sends  a  medical  officer  to  some 
foreign  port  to  inspect  passengers  where  there  is  special  danger  of  contagions 
diseases.  The  witness  thinks  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  require  bathing  and 
disinfection,  although  the  steamship  companies  would  object  to*  it  on  the  ground 
of  the  delay  after  the  emigrant  arrives  at  the  port  of  embarkation.  The  require- 
ment is  more  necessary  because  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  steerage.  (139, 
130.) 

Inspection  of  women. — Mrs.'  Stucklen,  matron  of  the  immigration  bureau  at 
New  York,  states  that  it  is  her  duty,  together  with  her  assistant,  to  inspect  the 
women  as  they  pass  in  line  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  they  are  preg- 
nant. Those  who  are  believed  from  a  superficial  examination  to  be  in  that  con- 
dition are  taken  to  one  side  for  further  inspection.  Those  who  are  with  their 
husbands,  or  are  going  to' their  husbands,  are  allowed  to  pass.  If  a  pregnant 
woman  is  unmarried,  but  is  going  to  her  intended  husband,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  bring  him  to  the  Barge  Office  and  get  him  married  to  the  woman.  On  an  aver- 
age there  is  1  marriage  at  the  office  every  day,  frequently  under  these  circum- 
stances. There  are  many  other  marriages  of  persons  who  have  come  together  on 
the  steamship  and  have  been  cohabiting  there  or  before  embarkation.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1898-99  52  unmarried  women  who  were  pregnant  were  deported. 
In  some  cases— 24  during  that  year— relatives  of  such  women  receive  them  in  this 
country. 

The  matron's  department  also  detains  and  cares  for  women  and  children  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  relatives,  or  assists  them  to  take  passage  on  trains  for  their  des- 
tination.   Sometimes  children  as  young  as  2  or  3  years  of  age  are  sent  in  < ' 
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of  the  steamship  officers  to  be  forwarded  to  relatives  in  this  country.  The  matron's 
department  sees  to  it  that  such  children  are  sent  on  the  proper  trains  and  that 
their  relatives  are  duly  notified,  or  they  are  held  until  their  relatives  come  to  New 
York.     (145,  146.) 

Mr.  Powdekly  says  that  there  is  frequent  evasion  of  the  law  as  to  the  entrance 
of  women.  Steamship  companies  or  friends  arrange  with  some  man  on  this  side 
to  meet  a  woman  coming  alone  and  claim,  her  as  wife  to  avoid  difficulty.  Fre- 
quently a  man  and  woman  becoming  acquainted  on  steamer  claim  to  be  married 
purely  for  this  purpose.    An  instance  is  cited.     (43,  43.) 

Board  of  special  inquiry. — Mr.  McSweeney  says  that  on  the  average  from  85  - 
to.87  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  were  passed  by  the  registry  clerks  directly.    The 
remainder,  amounting  in  1898-99  to  about  25,000  persons,  were  examined  before 
boards  of  special  inquiry.    The  proportion  of  those  who  require  special  examina- 
tion varies  greatly  in  the  case  of  different  vessels.    The  amounts  paid  by  the  dif- 
ferent steamship  companies  for  feeding  and  caring  for  immigrants  during  their 
detention  afford  a  fair  index  of  the  character  of  the  immigrants.    These  amounts 
vary  from  2  cents  per  capita  for  the  passengers  on  board  to  50  cents.    On  some 
vessels  only  3  or  4  may  be  detained  for  further  examination,  while  a  ship  bringing 
immigrants  from  Italy  may  have  one-half  or  three-fifths  of  its  passengers  detained. 
In  such  a  case  the  work  pf  the  immigration  bureau  extends  over  many  days,  and 
sometimes  there  are  several  boards  of  special  inquiry  sitting  at  the  tune.    Delay 
is  not  caused  by  ignorance  of  the  language,  since  most  of  the  inspectors  have  a. 
smattering  of  a  number  of  different  languages,  and  there  are  competent  inter-" 
prefers  as  to  practically  all.     (90, 96, 101.) 

Mr.  Holman,  secretary  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry  at  New  York,  testifies 
that  that  board  consists  of  4  inspectors  specially  designated.  It  examines  cases 
referred  to  it  by  the  registry  clerks  or  by  the  medical  department.  After  taking 
the  testimony  of  the  immigrant  or  of  others  a  vote  is  taken  as  to  permitting  him 
to  land.  An  affimative  vote  of  3  members  is  required  for  admission.  Any  mem- 
ber dissenting  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
immigrant  has  the  same  right.  The  decisions  of  the  board,  however,  are  seldom 
overruled. 

The  board  usually  examines  during  the  busy  season  about  100  cases  per  day, 
the  time  for  each  case  sometimes  being  insufficient.  Some  cases  require  more 
investigation  than  others;  this  is  especially  true  of  contract-labor  cases.  Some- 
times 3  or  4  boards  are  in  session  at  the  same  time,  although  usually  1  is  suffi- 
cient.    (134.) 

Mr.  Weihe,  a  member  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry  at  New  York,  says  that 
from  75  to  125  persons  are  usually  examined  by  the  board  daily.  Families  will 
he  questioned  as  to  their  destination,  as  to  who  paid  their  passage,  where  they 
obtained  their  money,  etc.  If  they  have  relatives  in  the  United  States  or  have 
sufficient  means  they  are  admitted.  Sometimes  they  are  held  until  it  can  be 
learned  whether  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  going  are  able  to  care  for  them. 
Sometimes  the  evidence  of  such  persons  and  of  friends  is  awaited.  Questions 
are  asked  of  immigrants  as  to  whether  they  have  been  guilty  of  crime.  Ques- 
tions also  concerning  contracts  for  labor,  although  this  matter  has  been  previ- 
ously investigated  by  the  contract-labor  bureau.  Sometimes  persons  suspected 
of  coming  as  contract  laborers  are  held  for  several  days  to  await  further  infor- 
mation.   The  longest  period  of  detention  is  perhaps  3  or  4  weeks.     ( 150, 151.) 

Care  during  detention. — Mr.  McSweeney  says  that  while  they  are  being- 
detained  in  the  building  the  immigrants  are  fed  at  the  cost  of  the  steamship  com- 
pany. The  meals  are  furnished  by  a  contractor  under  competitive  bids.  It  is  in 
the  power  of  the  commissioner  to  supervise  the  character  of  the  food,  and  Mr. 
McSweeney  believes  that  it  is  entirely  satisfactory.     (85,  86.) 

Mr.  Stump  also  says  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  immigrants  during  inves- 
tigation is  now  met  by  the  steamship  companies,  although  there  was  some  dispute 
as  to  it  at  first.  The  companies  also  bear  expense  of  deportation.  They  usually 
cheerfully  comply  with  all  laws  and  regulations.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  companies 
also  to  communicate  with  the  friends  of  the  immigrant.     (10,  20.) 

Dr.  Ullo,  counsel  of  the  immigration  bureau  at  New  York,  says  that  the 
inspection  system  has  been  greatly  improved  under  the  United  States  adminis- 
tration. The  methods  were  formerly  mere  chaotic.  The  system  of  preliminary 
examinations  with  ultimate  decisions  by  a  board  of  special  inquiry  is  particu- 
larly advantageous.  The  steamship  companies  seldom  complain  as  to  the  judg- 
ments passed  concerning  immigrants,  but  they  do  complain  of  the  fact  that 
immigrants  prolong  their  detention  by  appeals  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
thus  increasing  the  expense  of  the  steamship  company  for  maintenance.    (139.) 
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C.  Chinese  immigration.— Mr.  Allen,  a  representative  of  the  Advance 
Labor  Club  of  Brooklyn,  believes  that  the  number  of  Chinese  in  the  United  States 
is  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing.  He  refers  to  a  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  of  1892,  stating  that  Chinese  were  being  smuggled  into 
the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  20,000  per  year.  He  says  that  while  the  census 
of  1890  put  the  Chinese  population  at  107,000  the  secretary  of  the  Chinese  Equal 
Rights  League,  in  his  petition  against  the  Geary  law,  claimed  that  there  were 
150,000  Chinese  in  that  organization  in  this  country.  There  is  a  steady  expansion 
in  the  Chinese  quarters  of  New  York  and  other  cities.  The  witness  quotes  from 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Herald  of  November  28, 1896,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  Chinese  inspector  stationed  at  New  York  had  submitted  an  elabo- 
rate report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  specifically  charging  collusion  on 
the  part  of  the  officials  at  Malone,  N.  Y.,  in  admitting  Chinese  laborers  brought 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  This  report  also  charged  that  many  Chinese 
landed  at  New  York  from  Cuba,  either  falsely  claiming  to  be  merchants  and  thus 
not  subject  to  exclusion  or  else  giving  their  destination  as  some  point  in  Canada 
and.  being  permitted  to  land  under  bond  that  they  would  continue  passage  to  that 
country,  a  stipulation  which  was  evaded  in  various  ways.     (162,  165.) 

D.  Contract  labor. — Inspection  methods. — Mr.  Quinlan,  supervising 
inspector  of  the  contract-labor  bureau  at  New  York,  states  that  there  are  in  his 
department  about  30  employees,  15  being  regular  inspectors.  The  officers  of  the 
quarantine  division  of  the  department  board  the  vessels  not  belonging  to  the 
regular  lines;  those  of  the  boarding  division  meet  incoming  steamers  at  quaran- 
tine and  examine  cabin  passengers,  while  those  of  the  contract-labor  bureau 
proper  examine  steerage  passengers  at  the  Barge  Office  in  order  to  detect  viola- 
tions of  the  contract-labor  law  and  to  work  up  cases  in  shape  for  presentation 
to  the  board  of  special  inquiry.  The  inspectors  of  the  contract-labor  bureau 
usually  stand  beside  the  registry  or  inspection  clerks  and  listen  to  their  questions 
and  answers,  which  sometimes  serve  to  bring  out  suspicious  circumstances,  and 
if  any  case  attracts  attention  the  immigrant  is  taken  to  one  side  and  subjected  to 
special  examination.  There  is  a  considerable  degree  of  cooperation  between  the 
registry  clerks  and  the  contract-labor  inspectors.  Occasionally  the  bureau  is 
notified  in  advance  that  some  person  is  expected  to  arrive  who  has  been  sent  for 
to  take  the  place  of  an  American  workman.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  bureau 
receives  little  assistance  from  organized  labor. 

Mr.  Quinlan  thinks  that  the  contract-labor  bureau  should  have  a  larger  force 
and  that  it  should  receive  greater  appropriation  than  that  of  $100,000  which  Con- 
gress now  gives  it.  There  should  be  at  least  10  more  inspectors.  In  the  rush  of 
work' at  present,  through  the  shortness  of  the  force,  many  suspicious  persons 
must  be  permitted  to  slip  through.  For  example,  the  fact  may  be  noticed  that  a 
group  of  immigrants  are  all  destined  to  the  same  place  and  that  each  has  a  small 
sum  with  him.  Nothing  can  be  proved  without  detailed  investigation.  If  the 
bureau  had  a  larger  force,  a  man  might  be  sent  to  follow  such  groups  and  to 
obtain  evidence.  About  4,000  contract  laborers  have  been  deported  during  the  6 
years  in  which  Mr.  Quinlan  has  been  connected  with  the  department,  but  he 
believes  that  many  contract  laborers  have  come  in  in  spite  of  all  possible  vigilance. 
(120,123-125.) 

Mr.  Dobler,  an  inspector  of  the  division  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  cabin 
passengers  on  board  vessels,  states  that  in  his  opinion  many  persons  coming  to 
perform  labor  under  contract  take  passage  in  the  cabins,  especially  in  the  second 
cabin,  with  a  view  to  escaping  the  stricter  examination  to  which  steerage  pas- 
sengers are  subjected.  The  inspectors  on  shipboard  do  all  they  can  to  discover 
such  persons  and  to  bring  them  to  the  Barge  Office  for  further  investigation. 
The  witness  states  further  that  passengers  sometimes  declare  that  they  are  coining 
to  take  employment  in  the  belief  that  they  will  be  more  likely  to  be  permitted  to 
land  on  that  account,  since  they  would  thus  be  less  apt  to  become  public  charges. 
In  examining  cabin  passengers,  persons  making  such  statements  are  sometimes 
found  on  second  examination  not  really  to  be  under  contract  and  are  permitted 
to  enter  without  detention  at  the  Barge  Office.     (149, 150.) 

Mr.  Holman,  secretary  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry  at  New  York,  states 
that  in  the  case  of  persons  suspected  of  coming  to  labor  under  contract  the 
immigration  inspector  reduces  the  result  of  his  examination  to  an  affidavit,  which 
the  immigrant  signs.  This  affidavit  is  presented  to  the  board  of  special  inquiry 
and  the  immigrant  is  further  examined.  Usually  such  cases  are  given  prompt 
attention,  since  if  the  immigrant  finds  that  he  is  to  be  deported  he  may  change 
his  mind  and  claim  that  he  is  not  under  contract.  Some  immigrants  have  the 
idea  that  if  they  do  not  have  work  promised  they  may  be  sent  back  as  likely  to 
become  public  charges,  but  the  board  usually  warns  them  that  this  is  not  the 
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case  and  simply  urges  them  to  tell  the  plain  truth.  After  this  first  hearing  the 
person  who  has  promised  the  work  or  other  persons  often  appear,  frequently 
with  the  means  to  employ  a  lawyer. 

The  witness  thinks  that  the  law  should  be  amended  to  make  it  more  possible  to 
punish  the  persons  who  offer  inducements  to  immigrants.     (135,  137.) 

Deportation  of  contract  laborers — Penalties,  prosecutions,  etc. — Dr.  Ullo  says 
that  there  is  no  very  specific  provision  of  the  laws  giving  authority  to  the  immi- 
gration department  to  debar  contract  laborers.  The  title  of  the  original  law  of 
1885  implied  this  power,  while  the  law  of  1887,  which  in  its  terms  referred  only 
to  the  persons  who  make  contracts  in  this  country,  nevertheless  states  that  persons 
included  under  the  prohibition  of  the  act  shall  not  be  permitted  to  land,  but  shall 
be  sent  back.  The  law  of  1891  also  mentions  contract  laborers  under  the  list  of 
undesirable  aliens  who  may  be  deported.     (140,  141.) 

Mr.  Weihe,  an  inspector,  of  New  York,  declares  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
those  who  proposed  the  contract-labor  law  that  persons  coming  under  contract 
should  be  deported,  as  is  the  present  custom.  The  main  purpose  was  to  punish 
the  contractor  in  this  country  rather  than  the  immigrant,  but  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  convict  the  contractor  as  the  statute  now  stands.     (154.) 

Interpretation  of  contract — Relatives,  etc. — Dr.  Ullo  says  that  the  courts  have 
held  that  where  an  immigrant  coming  under  contract  is  debarred  and  deported 
the  person  making  the  contract  in  this  country  can  not  be  held,  since  the  immi- 
grant has  not  been  actually  imported.     (140.) 

Further  difficulty,  Dr.  Ullo  states,  is  occasioned  with  regard  to  the  interpreta- 
tion in  the  provision  in  the  contract-la,bor  law  which  excepts  aliens  coming  to 
perform  work  in  a  "  new  industry  not  at  present  established. "  It  is  very  difficult 
to  determine  what  is  a  new  industry,  as  was  found  in  a  case  relating  to  diamond 
cutters.  Moreover,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  law  refers  to  industries  not  estab- 
lished in  1885,  when  the  driginal  statute  was  passed,  or  to  those  not  established 
at  the  time  of  the  importation.     (140.) 

Dr.  Ullo  refers  to  the  case  of  the  importation  of  a  minister  for  service  at  Trinity 
Church  in  New  York.  The  lower  court  decided  that,  being  under  contract,  he 
was  to  be  excluded,  since  ministers  were  not  provided  for  by  the  specific  excep- 
tions in  the  law.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  however,  decided 
that  this  was  not  within  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Since  then  the  law  of  1891  has 
made  an  exception  for  ministers  and  for  persons  belonging  to  any  recognized  pro- 
fession. But  this  last  exception  is  held  not  to  apply,  for  instance,  to  managers  of 
great  business  enterprises  or  to  newspaper  men.  Sometimes  a  house  which  has 
business  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  may  wish  to  bring  one  of  its 
managers  from  Europe  to  this  country,  and  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  he  is 
entitled  to  enter  under  the  law.     (144,  145.) 

Dr.  Ullo  testifies  that  the  contract-labor  law  especially  provides  that  no  person 
in  the  United  States  is  prevented  from  sending  for  a  relative  or  friend  who  does 
not  belong  to  the  excluded  classes.  The  witness  does  not  think  it  advisable  to 
hinder  efforts  of  immigrants  in  this  country  to  help  their  friends  to  find  positions. 
(143.) 

Mr.  Weihe  refers  to  one  particular  case  in  which  a  company,  through  its  man- 
ager, wrote  to  Wales  for  men,  promising  them  a  certain  wage.  The  department 
of  immigration  was  told  that  the  case  could  not  be  prosecuted  because  the  com- 
pany was  not  criminally  responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  manager,  who  had  written 
a  letter  making  the  contract.     (151,  152, 154.) 

Mr.  Stomp  says  that  fines  as  high  as  $30,000  or  $50,000  have  been  imposed;  e.  g., 
against  Phillips  Hosiery  Company  in  Rhode  Island,  but  cases  are  usually  com- 
promised.    (19.) 

Evidence  of  contract. — Mr.  Quinlak  says  that  it  is  usually  difficult  to  prove  that 
the  head  of  any  enterprise  has  formally  made  -a  contract  for  bringing  laborers 
from  other  countries.  The  more  common  practice  is  for  the  foreman  of  a  mine, 
for  example,  to  inquire  of  his  foreign  workmen  whether  they  have  any  friends  or 
relatives  whom  they  would  like  to  bring  to  the  United  States.  The  object  in  each 
case  is  to  replace  Americans  by  those  who  are  willing  to  work  for  less  money. 

The  witness  also  refers  especially  to  the  recent  case  where  about  15  Croatians 
came  to  this  country,  destined  for  Rathbun,  Iowa.  They  stated  that  they  were 
farmers,  but  immediately  on  arriving  went  to  work  in  a  coal  mine.  They  were 
about  to  be  deported,  but  it  had  been  impossible  to  prove  that  their  coming  had 
been  due  to  formal  contract.     (123.) 

Mr.  Quinlan  declares  that  the  requirement  of  the  courts  that  it  must  be  proved 
that  a  contract  has  been  made  in  a  foreign  country  in  order  to  convict  the  person 
making  the  contract  makes  it  practically  impossible  to  secure  the  necessary  evi- 
dence.   There  have  been  thousands  of  deportations  by  the  department  on  evidence 
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sufficient  to  convince  the  inspectors,  but  there  have  been  very  few  convictions  of 
those  importing  the  labor.  Most  cases  which  have  actually  been  brought  have 
been  compromised.  The  only  recent  case  of  conviction  was  that  of  John  Wana- 
maker,  who  imported  a  salesman  from  London. 

The  witness  refers  especially  to  one  recent  instance  of  the  importation  of  a  num- 
ber of  stevedores.  These  persons  came  to  New  York  on  the  inducement  of  a  let- 
ter, but  the  counsel  of  the  department  declared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
convince  a  judge  that  this  constituted  a  violation  of  the  law.  In  another  case  two 
cigar  makers  came  from  Habana  on  the  strength  of  a  letter  which  stated:  '•  If  you 
come  over  here  you  can  go  to  work  in  my  factory  on  Murray  street  at  $20  per 
week."  This  was  a  contract,  but  the  judge  charged  the  jury  that  the  contract 
was  not  made  in  foreign  lands,  so  that  there  was  no  case. 

In  view  of  this  condition  Mr.  Quinlan  advocates  an  amendment  to  the  contract- 
labor  law,  authorizing  the  exclusion  of  any  alien  who  comes  to  this  country  on 
the  strength  of  any  inducement,  request,  or  suggestion  that  work  can  be  secured, 
and  also  the  punishment  of  persons  who  shall  make  such  inducements,  requests, 
or  suggestions,  whether  in  this  country  or  elsewhere.    (121, 122.) 

Mr.  Weihe  declares  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  accurate  information  as  to 
contract  labor.  Most  of  the  evidence  comes  through  the  confession  of  immi- 
grants themselves.  Before  those  who  confess  are  deported,  however,  evidence  is 
often  taken  from  the  alleged  contractor,  who  usually  denies  that  a  contract  has 
been  made.  The  authorities  believe  that  persons  have  often  secured  work  for  the 
immigrants  who  swear  that  they  have  simply  invited  the  immigrants  to  come  to 
the  country  and  sent  passage  money  as  friends.  The  witness  believes  that  labor- 
ers are  often  coached  as  to  what  they  shall  say  in  order  to  avoid  detection.  The 
usual  way  in  which  such  immigrants  come  is  by  invitation  from  some  one  of 
their  own  countrymen  who  has  been  made  foreman  of  a  gang  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Quinlan  says  that  the  immigration  authorities  use  some  discretion  in  their 
application  of  the  law  excluding  contract  labor.  If  a  man  comesto  this  country 
to  work  with  his  brother  he  will  not  be  interfered  with.  On  the  other  hand  if  a 
tailor  or  a  person  in  a  skille"d  trade  should  write  to  his  first  cousin  or  other  rela- 
tive saying,  "If  you  come  over  here  I  can  get  you  a  job,"  the  witness  thinks  the 
immigrant  ought  to  be  sent  back.  The  inspectors  have  not  so  far  excluded  farm 
laborers.  It  is  possible  to  make  the  law  ridiculous  by  being  too  stringent,  What 
the  witness  desires  is  to  protect  the  laboring  man  in  established  industries  against 
the  foreigner  who  is  willing  to  work  for  less  money.  Just  at  present  there  is  a 
demand  for  additional  labor  in  this  country,  but  for  the  most  part  imported  labor 
is  simply  destined  to  take  the  place  of  American  labor.    (124.) 

Working  of  the  law.— Mr.  Stump,  while  believing  that  wholesale  importation 
of  contract  laborers  has  practically  been  stopped,  also  refers  to  the  difficulty  of 
securing  the  punishment  of  the  person  making  contract  in  this  country,  since 
the  chief  witness,  the  laborer  himself,  is  promptly  deported.  The  law  is  also 
evaded  by  making  promises  to  make  a  contract  upon  arrival.  It  is  desirable  to 
pass  an  amendment  to  reach  this  practice.     (5.) 

Mr.  Weihe  says  that  there  are  still  many  cases  in  which  groups  of  from  5  to 
100  laborers  come  to  the  United  States  under  some  sort  of  an  arrangement 
amounting  to  a  contract,  even  where  it  is  impossible  to  prove  the  contract  defi- 
nitely. The  witness  refers  especially  to  a  recent  case  in  which  a  number  of  Ital- 
ians each  claimed  to  be  going  to  join  a  cousin  in  Wampum,  Pa.  In  another  case 
about  20  Dalmatians  and  Croatians  arrived.  They  denied  that  they  had  been 
promised  work,  but  were  all  destined  for  Rathbun,  Iowa.  Investigation  showed 
that  when  they  arrived  at  Rathbun  they  were  immediately  put  to  work  in  the 
mines.  It  appears  that  some  of  their  relatives  or  friends  had  secured  this  work 
for  them,  and  at  the  time  of  the  witness's  testimony  they  were  about  to  be 
deported  as  being  contract  laborers.  The  witness  believes  that  in  most  such  cases 
the  men  are  induced  to  come  to  this  country  because  they  will  work  for  lower 
wages,  and  that  they  accordingly  displace  American  labor.  American  labor 
organizations  have  no  particular  objection  to  immigrants  coming  to  this  country 
without  previous  contract  and  taking  their  chances  in  the  same  way  as  Ameri- 
can laborers.    (151-153.) 

E.  Criminals.— Dr.  Ullo  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  immigration  law  pro- 
vides only  for  the  exclusion  of  persons  convicted  of  crime.  Cases  have  arisen 
where  immigrants  have  landed  who  were  charged  with  murder  and  who  were 
confronted  with  witnesses  against  them,  but  in  the  absence  of  action  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country  from  which  they  come  the  Immigration  Bureau  has  no 
power  to  debar  them.  In  one  case  the  American  courts  held  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  justify  the  extradition  of  a  criminal,  but  it  was  only  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  no  money  that  the  Immigration  Bureau  was  able  to  order  him 
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deported.    The  statute  also  gives  no  power  to  deport  immoral  persons  generally. 
(141,143.) 

Exclusion  of  polygamist&.—Mr.  McSweeney  testifi.es  that  there  is  a  constant 
stream  of  Mormon  converts  coming  to  this  country.  These  usually  come  in  the 
charge  of  a  Mormon  elder  and  travel  in  the  second  cabin  of  the  vessels.  The 
great  majority  of  them  are  women;  the  witness  has  been  told  that  from  90  to  95 
per  cent  are  usually  women.  They  will  deny  that  they  are  polygamists  or  intend 
to  become  such,  and  the  Immigration  Bureau  has  been  unable  to  prove  anything 
against  them  that  would  warrant  exclusion.     (90.) 

F.  Immigration  through  Canada  and  its  inspection. — Mr.  Mo- 
Sweeney  refers  to  an  address  made  in  the  Canadian  parliament  in  1890,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  from  1870  to  1880  341  675  persons  landed  in  Canada  from 
Europe.  By  comparing  the  total  number  of  foreign-born  persons  in  the  country, 
according  to  the  censuses  of  1870  and  1880,  making  allowances  for  deaths,  it 
appeared  that  184,820  of  these  had  been  lost,  doubtless  chiefly  by  emigration  to 
the  United  States.  Similarly  while  653,510  immigrants  came  into  Canada  during 
the  period  from  1881  to  1890",  more  than  one-half  have  gone  into  the  United  States. 
The  Canadian  people  apparently  do  not  wish  thus  to  lose  a  large  proportion  of 
their  immigrants.     (92,  93.) 

Mr.  Stump  states  that  the  law  does  not  provide  for  restriction  of  immigration 
from  Canada.  An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  Canadian 
Government  in  restricting  immigration  of  Europeans  through  Canada  to  the 
United  States,  but  it  was  opposed  by  the  Canadian  people.  Finally  the  United 
States  Commissioner  made  an  agreement  with  the  Canadian  steamship  compa- 
nies which  were  anxious  to  secure  immigration  business  to  aid  in  inspection, 
allowing  United  States  officials  to  board  ships.  Finally  they  agreed  to  pay  the 
United  States  head  tax  as  to  those  destined  to  this  country.  The  railways  agreed 
to  transport  none  without  a  certificate  of  inspection.  The  companies  even  pay 
the  head  tax  on  persons  who  remain  some  time  in  Canada  before  entering  the 
United  States.    Canadians  themselves  not  restricted.     (15-18.) 

Mr.  Schulteis  says  that  a  large  number  of  immigrants  evade  the  head  tax  by 
giving  some  place  in  Canada  as  their  destination,  and  remaining  there  a  short  time 
only  before  entering  the  United  States.  Canadian  workingmen  themselves  pro- 
test against  British  policy  of  allowing  free  immigration  to  Canada.  Inspectors 
should  be  placed  along  the  Canadian  border.     (28.) 

O.  Hardships  of  deportation. — Mr.  McSweeney  states  that  hardships 
often  arise  in  the  enforcement  of  the  exclusion  provisions.  Thus  the  law  is  per- 
emptory in  excluding  idiots,  insane  persons,  and  -those  suffering  from  trachoma 
or  dangerous  contageous  diseases.  Cases  sometimes  arise  where  a  child  is  brought 
by  its  parents  who  must  under  the  statute  be  excluded,  and  no  power  is  given  to 
the  Commissioner  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  parents  are  able  to  care  for  the 
child,  and  he  is  in  doubt  whether  to  allow  the  parents  to  land,  sending  back  the 
child,  or  whether  to  send  the  family  back.  A  regulation  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment that  one  parent  should  be  returned  in  such  cases  has  been  held  invalid  by 
the  courts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  provision  of  the  law  that  persons  shall  be 
excluded  who  are  likely  to  become  a  public  charge  can  not  be  effectively  applied 
to  children  coming  with  their  parents  who  are  likely  to  be  supported  for  the  time 
being,  and  yet  who  may  be  miserable  degenerates,  and  sooner  or  later  very  apt  to 
become  burdens  to  the  community.     (78.) 

Mr.  Stump  says  that  the  rigid  terms  of  the  law  often  work  hardship,  separating 
families  and  preventing  single  individuals  from  making  arrangements  with 
friends,  relatives,  and  others'  in  order  that  they  may  not  land  without  anything 
to  do.  An  amendment  is  recommended  that  the  law  shall  not  prevent  near  rela- 
tives from  aiding  each  other  to  immigrate,  whether  by  pecuniary  aid,  mainte- 
nance, or  promise  of  employment  in  connection  with  the  business  of  such  relative. 
(5,  21.) 

Mr.  Powdekly  says  that  usually  when  persons  send  for  their  relatives  and  prom- 
ise employment  in  their  own  establishments,  this  is  not  treated  as  a  violation  of 
law.  No  restriction  should  be  placed  on  assistance  in  any  form  to  near  relatives 
(43.) 

H.  Steamship  companies.— Inspection  before  embarkation.— Mi.  Stump 
says  that  previous  to  1893  steamship  agents  in  Europe  were  little  restricted  as  to 
persons  to  whom  they  sold  tickets.  The  result  was  an  indiscriminate  emigration 
to  the  United  States.  The  act  of  1893  requires  captains  of  vessels  to  prepare  lists 
of  passengers,  and  to  swear  that  they  know  of  none  prohibited  entry  by  United 
States  law.  The  steamship  surgeon  is  also  required  to  swear  that  no  passenger 
is  unfitted  for  labor,  or  afflicted  with  prohibited  diseases.    The  companies  have 
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accordingly  instructed  agents  to  exhibit  the  United  States  laws,  and  not  to  sell 
tickets  to  persons  prohibited,  holding  agents  responsible  for  the  expense  of 
returning  rejected  immigrants  to  their  homes.  Agents  thus  become  the  most 
effective  inspectors  tinder  the  law.     (9,  20.) 

Dr.  Sennbe,  declares  that  the  examination  of  immigrants  by  the  ticket  agents 
of  steamship  companies  who  are  officially  responsible  for  those  who  are  debarred 
is  the  most  efficient  means  of  excluding'  undesirable  classes.    (180.) 

Dr.  Ullo  thinks  that  there  are  instances  in  which  steamship  companies  will- 
fully bring  persons  who  belong  to  the  classes  excluded  by  United  States  law. 
Instances  have  been  proven  in  which  the  companies  have  taken  deposits  from 
passengers  in  order  to  protect  themselves  in  case  of  nonadmission.  The  witness 
thinks  that  steamship  companies  should  be  subject  to  punishment  if  such  willful 
action  can  be  proved,  and  would  favor  giving  the  passengers  who  have  been 
induced  to  come  over  the  right  to  prosecute  the  companies.  Dr.  Ullo  thinks  also 
that  the  steamship  companies,  or  the  company  rather  than  the  officer  or  indi- 
vidual, should  be  held  responsible  for  violation  Of  the  law.     (143, 143.) 

Mr.  Schwab  believes  that  the  present  practice  of  holding  steamship  companies 
responsible  for  immigrants  brought  is  just  in  principle  and  highly  effective  in 
practice.  The  agents  who  sell  tickets  in  Europe  are  compelled  to  exercise  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  every  passenger,  since  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  company  that  no 
passenger  shall  be  subject  to  debarment.  The  North  German  Lloyd  Company,  at 
any  rate,  has  carefully  instructed  its  agents,  giving  them  full  statements  of  the 
laws  and  holding  them  responsible  for  the  expense  of  returning  debarred  immi- 
grants. The  witness  believes  that  this  inspection  by  the  agents  of  the  company 
is  much  more  effective  than  inspection  by  consular  officers  or  through  direct  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  Government.  The  steamship  companies  wish 
always  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  are,  if  anything,  excessively  cautious.  Agents 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company  in  Europe  frequently  cable  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  company  in  the  United  States  inquiring  whether  it  would  be 
wise  to  accept  certain  passengers,  and  the  reply  is  usually  in  the  negative.  Cir- 
culars issued  to  agents  selling  prepaid  tickets  in  this  country  also  contain  careful 
statements  concerning  the  class  who  are  excluded  under  the  law. 

In  support  of  these  general  statements,  Mr.  Schwab  submitted  a  number  of 
circulars  addressed  by  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company  to  its  agents  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Europe,  together  with  the  notice  which  is  appended  to  the  printed 
letter  sent  to  applicants  for  steerage  passage,  the  question  blank  attached  to  each 
ticket,  which  must  be  filled  out  before  it  is  sold,  and  translations  of  the  American 
immigration  laws  into  various  foreign  languages  for  posting  in  the  offices  of 
agents  in  Europe.  These  various  documents  seem  to  show  clearly  that  the  most 
explicit  instructions  concerning  the  excluded  classes  are  given  to  all  agents,  and 
that  they  are  warned  to  exercise  great  caution  in  accepting  passengers  and  are 
held  responsible  for  those  who  are  debarred.     (102,  104,  109-114.) 

Mr.  Stump  says  that  the  rules  of  the  American  Line  state  in  detail  the  classes 
excluded,  inform  agents  that  the  law  is  strictly  enforced,  and.  request  them  to  use 
the  utmost  care  in  accepting  immigrants  and  to  consult  the  head  office  in  doubt- 
ful cases.  Agents  are  held  responsible  where  they  have  failed  to  exercise  due 
care  in  excluding  prohibited  persons.     (20.) 

Mr.  Schwab  says  that  all  immigrants  sailing  from  Germany  by  that  line  are 
subject  to  medical  inspection  by  a  doctor  or  doctors  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany. This  inspection  is  held  at  Bremen,  30  miles  from  the  actual  point  of 
embarkation. 

Since  most  of  the  dangerous  diseases  are  found"  among  passengers  coming 
from  the  south  of  Russia,  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company  has  established 
7  "control  stations"  on  the  frontier  between  Prussia  and  Russia,  for  the  examina- 
tion of  emigrants  from  that  country.  At  each  of  these  there  is  a  practicing  phy- 
sician and  a  force  of  attendants.  The  other  steamship  companies  sailing  from 
Germany  and  Holland  contribute  toward  maintaining  these  control  stations  and 
make  use  of  them. 

The  regulations  of  the  steamship  company  also  require  careful  inspection  of 
the  passengers  on  board  of  the  vessel  daily.  On  the  larger  vessels  there  are  two 
physicians,  and  on  the  smaller,  one.  These  must  have  passed  the  rigid  German 
medical  examination.  The  purpose  of  this  inspection,  which  is  not  required  by 
law,  is  to  avoid  danger  of  contagious  diseases,  which  might  result  in  long  delay 
of  the  vessel  at  quarantine.  The  inspection  is  scarcely  as  effective  in  stormy 
weather  as  at  other  times.     (105-107.) 

Mr.  Floyd,  of  the  Cunard  Steamship  Line,  says  that  all  passengers  of  the 
Cunard  Line  are  examined  at  the  port  of  embarkation,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  as 
to  their  admission  into  this  country  under  our  immigration  laws  they  are  rejected. 
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Moreover,  the  ticket  agents  are  very  careful  to  inquire  as  to  the  character  of  immi- 
grants, since  they  are  held  accountable  for  those  who  are  rejected.     (117.) 

Mr.  Floyd,  of  the  Cunard  Steamship  Line,  says  that  as  regards  Scandinavia 
that  company  has  a  system  of  detaining  and  inspecting  emigrants  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  British  and  Irish  passengers,  who  have  to  come  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  their  homes  to  the  port,  are  examined  at  the  port  of  embarkation.    (177. ) 

Mr.  Lederer,  of  the  American  and  Red  Star  lines,  testifies  that  the  agents  of 
those  lines  in  Europe  are  furnished  with  verbatim  translations  of  the  United 
States  immigration  laws  and  are  given  explicit  instructions  to  refuse  tickets  to 
those  who  would  be  excluded  under  the  laws.  Similar  circulars  are  sent  to 
agents  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  sale  of  prepaid  tickets.  These  two 
companies  do  not  seek  to  take  passengers  who  are  likely  to  be  returned.  Immi- 
grants must  be  at  the  port  of  departure  for  inspection  48  hours  before  the  vessel 
sails.     (118,119.) 

Mr.  Lederer  says  that  immigrants  are  required  to  be  at  the  port  48  hours  before 
the  vessel  sails  for  the  purpose  of  medical  and  other  inspection.     (119.) 

Mr.  Ter  Kuile,  of  the  Fabre  Steamship  Company,  thinks  that  the  inspection  of 
immigrants  by  that  company  at  Naples  is  very  rigid,  having  been  materially 
improved  since  the  report  of  an  American  commission  as  to  the  inefficiency  of 
the  examination  at  that  port.     (115.) 

Mr.  Hall,  of  the  Immigration  Restriction  League,  admits  that  the  steamship 
companies  make  some  efforts  to  prevent  undesirable  emigrants  from  taking  pas- 
sage for  fear  that  they  may  be  compelled  to  return  them  to  Europe.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  company  sometimes  takes  a  doubtful  person  and  charges  him  double 
the  passage  money  in  order  to  protect  itself.     (61. ) 

Return  of  deported  persons. — Dr.  Williams  mentioned  several  specific  instances 
where  persons  who  had  been  deported  on  the  ground  of  being  afflicted  with 
loathsome  and  dangerous  contagious  diseases  had  returned  again  within  a  short 
time  on  the  same  vessel  or  upon  other  vessels  or  other  lines.  He  states  that  the 
agents  of  steamship  companies  are  informed  of  the  deportation  of  any  immigrant, 
so  that  they  are  put  on  their  guard  against  bringing  him  back  again.     (128.) 

Dr.  Ullo  says  that  cases  have  been  proved  in  which  immigrants,  after  being 
deported,  have  been  brought  back  to  this  country  by  another  steamer.  Immi- 
grants have  stated  that  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  steamship  company  told 
them  that  they  could  come  back,  and  have  put  them  in  the  first  or  second  cabin 
for  the  sake  of  evading  inspection.     ( 142. ) 

Dr.  Safford  also  mentions  instances  in  which  persons  who  had  been  rejected 
and  deported  on  account  of  contagious  diseases  or  for  other  reasons  have  after- 
wards returned  to  the  United  States.     (131.) 

Mr.  Ter  Kuile,  of  the  Fabre  Steamship  Company;  Mr.  Floyd,  of  the  Cunard 
Line,  and  Mr.  Lederek,  of  the  American  and  Red  Star  lines,  all  deny  knowledge 
of  any  case  in  which  a  person  who  has  been  deported  from  the  United  States  has 
subsequently  returned  to  this  country  by  the  same  line.  They  declare  that  the 
companies  have  no  desire  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  second  rejection.     (114,  117,  119.) 

Sailors — Kidnapped  by  crimps. — Mr.  Rosendale  tells  of  a  case  in  which  a  Jew- 
ish immigrant,  4  months  in  tliis  country,  was  enticed  by  crimps,  made  drunk, 
and  shipped  as  a  sailor.  He  worked  for  4  months  and  when  he  landed  again  in 
Philadelphia  his  wages  were  §3.75.     (193.) 

VT.  proposed  amendments  to  immigration  law. 

A.  Need  of  further  restriction. — Mr.  Schonfarber,  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  says  that  organized  workingmen  throughout  the  country,  even  those  who 
are  unskilled,  believe  that  some  restriction  of  immigation  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Even  men,  like  the  witness  himself,  who  are  sons  of  foreigners  believe  in  some 
restriction.  The  witness  thinks  that  statements  concerning  the  opposition  of  the 
Germans  and  Lish  in  this  country  to  restriction  of  immigration  must  be  taken 
with  a  grain  of  salt.  The  Knights  of  Labor  have  at  various  times  demanded 
that  Congress  should  enact  restriction  laws.  The  organization  believes  that  only 
those  foreigners  should  be  admitted  who  will  add  something  to  the  material  wel- 
fare of  the  country  by  bringing  a  certain  amount  of  money  and  giving  assurance 
of  ability  to  earn  a  living.  The  witness  himself,  however,  does  not  believe  in  the 
property  qualification  for  immigration,  nor  does  he  think  that  the  Knights  of 
Labor  lay  much  stress  upon  it.  A  mechanic  or  laborer  of  intelligence  and  ability 
will  add  more  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  than  a  rich  man.  The  Knights  of 
Labor  have  also  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  the  educational  restriction  under 
the  Lodge  bill.  Mr.  Schonfarber  doubts  whether  the  people  of  the  United  States 
generally  understand  that  proposed  measure  sufficiently  well  to  know  what  they 
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think  about  it.  He  does  not  believe  that  an  educational  restriction  will  be  alto- 
gether effective  in  protecting  American  labor,  so  long  as  capitalists  are  able  to 
import  skilled  workmen  to  take  the  places  of  native  labor.    (435^437.) 

Mr.  Schaffer,  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  would  favor  the  exclusion,  if 
possible,  of  certain  undesirable  classes  of  immigrants,  especially  those  from  south- 
eastern Europe,  the  Hungarians,  Poles,  Russians,  and  Italians.  He  suggests  as 
a  possible  means  of  accomplishing  this  end  an  increase  of  the  head  tax  to  $25  or 
even  $100.  This  would  compel  skilled  laborers  to  contribute  more  to  the  revenue 
of  the  Government  and  would  shut  out  unskilled  laborers.  The  witness  has 
known  of  skilled  men  who  have  earned  as  much  as  $12  or  $15  per  day  in  the  steel 
mills,  but  who  have  never  become  citizens.  A  prohibition  upon  the  entrance  of 
"birds  of  passage"  would  be  desirable  if  practicable.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be 
well  to  require  all  immigrants  on  landing  to  take  oath  of  allegiance  to  this  coun- 
try, making  them  subject  to  our  laws  and  to  taxation,  but  not  conferring  full 
citizenship.     (394, 395.) 

Mr.  Eaton,  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  says  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  trade  unionists  favor  a  restriction  of  immigration.  His  own  organization  has 
voted  for  restriction.  Restriction  is  advocated  even  by  some  of  the  foreign  born 
themselves,  although  their  tendency  is  usually  against  it. 

The  witness  doubts  the  advisability  of  an  educational  test.  Its  restrictive  effect 
at  any  rate  would  be  slight,  since  investigation  shows  that  only  a  comparatively 
small  percentage  of  immigrants  would  be  unable  to  read  in  some  language. 
Moreover,  strong  capable  men  would  sometimes  be  shut  out  by  this  requirement. 
The  witness  sees  no  gain  to  be  obtained  by  requiring  an  oath  of  allegiance  from 
the  immigrant  immediately  upon  landing. 

Mrl  Eaton  considers  the  present  inspection  system  little  more  than  a  farce.  He 
has  himself  observed  its  working  at  Ellis  Island.  He  thinks  that  there  is  too  close 
an  affiliation  between  immigration  and  the  transportation  interests.  The  system 
of  consular  inspection  would  probably  be  advantageous  in  stopping  immigrants 
before  taking  passage.     (370,  371.) 

Mr.  Rosendale  declares  that  the  leaders  of  organized  labor,  so  far  as  he  has 
come  in  contact  with  them,  whether  native  born  or  foreign  born,  are  all  in  favor 
of  restricting  immigration.  It  is  true  that  men  who  come  from  abroad  with 
union  cards  are  often  admitted  at  once  to  labor  organizations  in  this  country  and 
to  places  in  their  workshops.  Such  men,  members  of  labor  unions,  would  almost 
invariably  be  admitted  under  an  educational  qualification.  They  are  the  better 
class  of  workmen.  In  Germany  there  is  not  a  member  of  a  labor  organization 
who  can  not  read  and  write  his  language.  Even  in  London,  if  a  man  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  union,  he  becomes  more  intelligent.  There  are  no  labor  unions  in  Italy, 
and  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  Austria  they  are  not  tolerated.     (197, 198.) 

Mr.  Rosendale  says  that  our  present  immigration  law  has  not  kept  out  many 
immigrants.  They  are  admitted,  to  a  certain  extent  indiscriminately.  Only  a 
few  formal  questions  are  asked.  It  is  not  possible  to  subject  such  crowds  to  any 
proper  inspection,  especially  with  so  small  a  force.  It  is  true  that  the  more  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  laws  by  Mr.  Powderly  will  have  a  more  beneficial  effect,  not 
only  by  sending  back  some,  but  by  discouraging  others  from  coming,  but  the 
laws  are  not  strict  enough.     (200,  201.) 

Restriction  of  immigration  and  protection. — Mr.  Rosendale  says:  "While  we 
have  a  protective  tariff — and  I  am  in  favor  of  protection  to  the  manufacturer — 
the  manufacturer  can  scour  the  markets  of  Europe  where  he  can  get  the  cheap- 
est labor  and  import  it  free  of  duty.  I  think  if  protection  is  given  to  the  manu- 
facturer, protection  should  be  given  to  the  workingman;  and.  the  only  protection 
he  needs  is  not  too  much  competition  in  the  labor  market. " 

He  thinks  that  many  of  the  manufacturers  are  not  willing  to  give  equal  oppor- 
tunities to  the  workingmen.  They  want  all  the  protection  themselves.  (197, 
200.) 

Importation  of  labor.— Mr.  Rosendale  states  that  a  committee  of  the  State  leg- 
islature of  Pennsylvania,  after  investigating  the  condition  of  the  coal  regions  in 
1897,  recommended  that  the  State  prohibit  the  importation  of  pauper  labor. 
Nothing,  however,  was  done.     (191.) 

Past  advantages  to  this  country.— -Mr.  Rosendale  declares  that  we  should 
never  have  come  to  our  present  condition  except  through  immigration,  and 
that  'American  manufacturers  ought  still  to  have  the  right  the  right  to  bring 
men  over  to  teach  new  arts  and  new  industries  to  American  workmen.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  American  manufacturer  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  employ- 
ment of  men  who  have  seen  different  methods  in  other  countries  and  bv  the 
selection  of  the  best  methods.  But  the  immigrants  who  have  built  up  our  indus- 
tries were  an  intelligent  class.  It  is  a  very  different  class  that  we  now  wish  to 
keep  out  by  restrictions  upon  immigration.    (198, 199.) 
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Immigration  Protective  League. — Dr.  Senner,  secretary  of  the  Immigration 
Protective  League,  says  that  its  object  is  "to  oppose  any  further  restriction  of 
immigration  to  the  United  States  and  to  protect  and  advance  the  interests  of  per- 
sons immigrating  to  this  country. "  He  declares  that  the  league  represents  a  large 
body  of  citizens.     (185,187.) 

General  argument  against  restriction. — Dr.  Senner  thinks  that  it  is  impractica- 
ble to  restrict  the  absolute  number  of  immigrants.  It  is  only  possible  to  exclude 
undesirable  classes,  and  opinions  differ  as  to  those  who  are  undesirable.  The  only 
policy  which  can  be  recommended  is  one  which  will  be  for  the  best  for  {he  whole 
country.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  immigration  is  still  desired.  The  witness 
does  not  believe  that  the  country  is  by  any  means  thoroughly  settled;  mucji  of 
the  land  is  certainly  not  thoroughly  cultivated.  Moreover,  the  evils  which  are 
specially  complained  of — the  driving  out  of  native  labor  from  certain  sections  or 
trades — are  accomplished  facts,  and  can  not  be  remedied  by  restrictions  on  future 
immigration.  If  naturalization  be  restricted,  the  country  will  soon  be  able  to 
assimilate  immigrants  and  the  problems  arising  from  immigration  will  be  solved. 
(167, 169, 182,  184.) 

Dr.  Senner  declares  that  there  is  no  ground  for  apprehension  as  to  an  increase 
in  immigration.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  unprecedented  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  the  number  of  immigrants  in  1898-99  (311,707)  is  more  than  10  per 
cent  less  than  in  1896,  and  much  less  than  in  any  year  from  1880  to  1893.  Immi- 
gration is  largely  coming  from  countries  which  are  not  densely  populated.  The 
witness  attributes  the  decrease  in  immigration  largely  to  the  restrictive  effect  of 
the  laws.     (167,168.) 

Ambiguity  of  existing  laws. — Dr.  Ullo  points  out  various  respects  in  which  the 
immigration  laws  are  inconsistent  or  vague.  He  states  that  the  later  laws  have 
not  expressly  repealed  the  law  of  1882,  and  that  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to 
what  is  the  existing  statute  in  various  points.  For  this  reason  he  thinks  that  a 
general  revision  of  the  immigration  laws  is  highly  desirable.     (140, 141.) 

Dr.  Senner  admits  that  the  existing  immigration  laws  are  ambiguous  and  de- 
fective, but  thinks  that  the  existing  cBfficulties  can  be  solved  by  court  decisions 
and  administrative  regulations.  On  the  other  hand,  a  recodification  of  the  laws 
would  introduce  new  complications  and  would  reopen  many  settled  questions. 
(169.) 

Exclusion  of  unskilled  immigrants. — Mr.  Hall  thinks  that,  although  immigra- 
tion of  unskilled  labor  is  in  few  cases  desirable,  it  would  nevertheless  be  impossible 
to  attempt  to  make  a  law  of  exclusion  on  the  basis  of  skill.  Not  only  would  the 
application  of  the  test  be  unsatisfactory,  but  some  desirable  elements  would  be 
shut  out.  The  proportion  of  the  unskilled  among  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grants is  very  great.  Moreover,  the  labor  unions  object  quite  as  much  to  the 
coming  of  skilled  as  of  unskilled  labor.     (65.) 

Race  restrictions. — Mr.  Hall  does  not  think  it  would  be  feasible,  especially  in 
view  of  political  opposition  from  foreign  countries,  £o  attempt  to  restrict  immi- 
gration by  races  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  regarding  the  Chinese.     (62.) 

B.  Proposed  administrative  amendments  to  immigration 
law. — Report  of  immigration  investigation  commission  of  1S95. — Mr.  McSwee- 
ney  summarizes  the  recommendations  made  by  the  immigration  investigation 
commission,  consisting  of  Dr.  Senner,  Mr.  Stump,  and  Mr.  McSweeney,  which 
was  appointed  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  1895.  The  proposed  amendments 
were  as  follows: 

(1)  That  steamship  companies  should  be  required  to  make  manifests  as  to  each 
outgoing  alien  passenger,  giving  his  name,  age,  nationality,  and  occupation,  and 
stating  whether  he  had  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  and  whether  he 
intends  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  That  the  sale  of  prepaid  ocean  tickets  be  prohibited,  except  by  duly  author- 
ized agents  of  the  steamship  companies. 

(3)  That  there  be  added  to  the  excluded  classes  persons  imported  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prostitution. 

(4)  That  power  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  arrest  any  immi- 
grant who  has  entered  unlawfully,  at  any  time  within  2  years  after  arrival,  and 
to  deport  him  after  due  hearing.  Any  alien  who  becomes  a  public  charge  within 
1  year  shall  be  deported  and  the  company  bringing  him  to  the  United  States  shall 
be  subject  to  fine  as  in  other  cases. 

(5)  That  the  contract-labor  law  be  made  broader  by  adding  the  words  "by  any 
undertaking  or  promise  of  employment  upon  arrival  in  the  United  States." 

(6)  That  immigration  officials  be  empowered  to  administer  oaths. 

(7)  That  aliens  who  come  unlawfully  shall  be  sent  back  upon  a  vessel  of  the 
company  bringing  them,  where  possible,  but  in  other  cases  shall  be  returned  upon 
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some  other  vessel  at  the  expense  of  the  company  bringing  them,  such  company  to 
be  subject  to  fine  for  refusal  to  return  the  alien  or  to  pay  for  the  passage. 

(8)  That  monay  received  from  fines,  penalties,  and  other  sources  be  paid  into 
the  immigration  fund. 

(9)  That  in  order  to  ascertain  those  who  come  to  this  country  repeatedly,  addi- 
tional questions  be  inserted  in  the  manifests  prepared  by  the  steamship  compa- 
nies. These  should  inquire  whether  the  immigrant  has  been  in  the  United  States 
before,  how  many  times,  how  much  money  he  brought  eabh  time,  how  much 
money  he  carried  back  each  time,  and  also  various  facts  concerning  his  family 
and  his  property. 

(10)  At  present  the  immigration  authorities  are  authorized  to  inquire  how 
much  money  the  immigrant  has,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  $30.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  they  be  empowered  to  demand  information  as  to  the  actual  amount 
in  every  case. 

(11)  Strike  out  the  provision  in  the  existing  law  that  no  more  money  shall  be 
spent  in  maintaining  the  immigration  department  at  any  port  than  is  collected  at 
that  port. 

(12)  That  greater  care  shall  be  taken  by  steamship  companies  in  preparing  and 
verifying  manifests. 

(13)  That  debarred  immigrants  shall  be  returned  to  the  country  whence  they 
came,  provided  that  those  who  come  in  transit  to  contiguous  territory  shall  be 
returned  to  the  country  in  which  they  were  last  resident. 

( 14 )  That  transportation  lines  shall  not  be  permitted  to  collect  from  the  debarred 
immigrant  any  charge  for  returning  him  or  his  belongings. 

(15)  That  transportation  companies  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $10  for  each 
person  concerning  whom  the  required  information  is  not  given  in  the  manifests. 

(16)  That  false  testimony  before  the  board  of  special  inquiry,  or  false  affidavit 
as  to  the  financial  responsibility  of  a  security  on  a  bond,  shall  be  punished  as 
perjury. 

(17)  That. the  commissioners  of  immigration  be  empowered  to  temporarily 
suspend  the  execution  of  the  decision  of  boards  of  special  inquiry,  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(18)  That  persons  assisting  immigrants  to  evade  or  falsely  answer  inquiries 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

(19)  That  members  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry  shall  be  empowered  to 
exclude  such  aliens  as  appear  to  them  suspicious  or  disreputable  characters,  unless 
they  shall  establish  a  good  reputation. 

(20)  That  when,  under  the  contract-labor  law,  a  person  is  ordered  debarred,  his 
testimony  may  be  taken,  after  short  but  reasonable  notice  to  the  person  charged 
with  inducing  him  to  immigrate,  and  that  this  testimony  may  be  used  as  evidence 
against,  such  person. 

(21)  That  the  boards  of  special  inquiry  may  admit  conditionally  such  persons 
as  intend  to  settle  in  the  United  States,  and  later  to  bring  their  families,  and 
within  1  year  thereafter  may  reopen  the  case  and  take  into  consideration  the 
admission  of  the  whole  family  as  if  all  had  arrived  at  the  same  time.  A  person 
thus  received  would  perhaps  be  required  to  return  with  his  family  in  case  it 
should  be  found  that  the  family  contained  an  idiot  or  other  debarred  person. 

Finally,  Mr.  McSweeney  declares  that  the  immigration  laws  as  a  whole  need  to 
be  codified  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  simplicity.     (97-100.) 

Discretionary  powers  of  immigration  commissioner. — Mr.  Fitchie,  commis- 
sioner of  immigratioti  at  New  York,  thinks  that  the  commissioners  of  immigra- 
tion at  the  respective  ports,  being  the  officers  directly  appointed  by  the  President 
and  responsible  to  him,  should  be  given  greater  control  over  the  acts  of  their  sub- 
ordinates. At  present  the  law  gives  to  each  inspector  the  power  to  pass  any  who 
are,  in  his  judgment,  clearly  and  beyond  doubt  entitled  to  admission.  If  the 
inspector  admits  any  person  regardless  of  the  facts  in  his  case  the  commissioner 
has  no  definite  right  to  reverse  his  decision.  Similarly  the  commissioner  has  no 
control  over  the  boards  of  special  inquiry,  whose  decision  is  final  unless  appeal 
is  taken  to  the  commissioner-general  of  immigration.     (75.) 

Mr.  McSweeney  oelieves  that  the  commissioners  of  immigration  at  the  various 
ports  should  be  given  plenary  power  to  act  according  to  their  discretion  in  cases 
where  no  precise  provision  of  law  exists,  or  to  modify  the  requirement  of  the  law 
in  certain  cases  where  injustice  would  clearly  be  done  otherwise.    (80.) 

Discretionary  powers  of  inspectors.—  Mr.  Holman,  secretary  of  the  board  of 
special  inquiry  at  New  York,  also  thinks  that  great  discretionary  power  should 
be  given  to  the  commissioner  of  immigration  and  the  board  of  special  inquiry  at 
each  port,  with  a  view  to  preventing  hardship  arising  from  the  too  strict  applica- 
tion of  the  tests  of  exclusion,  as  well  as  to  enable  these  officers  to  exclude  those  not 
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coming  under  any  specific  provision.  In  this  connection  the  witness  expresses 
the  opinion  that  to  make  ability  to  read  and  write  an  absolute  requirement 
would  result  in  injustice  and  hardship,  but  that  such  ability  might  well  be  made 
one  of  the  considerations  on  which  the  board  of  special  inquiry  should  base  its 
decisions.  That  board  should  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  jury  in  its 
character  and  powers,  so  that  a  person  whom  it  considers  unfit  for  admission 
could  safely  be  excluded.     (136,  137.) 

Mr.  McSweenev  says  that  although  the  law  at  present  provides  for  excluding 
persons  convicted  of  felony  or  other  infamous  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving 
moral  turpitude,  there  is  no  provision  for  excluding  other  immoral  persons,  such 
as,  for  example,  those  who  are  fleeing  from  justice.  The  law  excludes  polyga- 
mists  but  does  not  exclude  married  men  who  run  away  with  women  or  women 
not  the  wives  of  the  person  with  whom  they  come.  Such  immoral  persons 
usually"  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  money  and  can  not  be  excluded  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  likely  to  become  a  public  charge. 

The  witness  thinks  that  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  give  the  immigra- 
tion authorities  greater  discretion  as  to  excluding  such  persons  not  coming  under 
the  precise  provisions  of  the  law.     (79,  80. ) 

Inspection  by  consuls. — Mr.  Hall  says  that  the  plan  of  requiring  United  States 
consuls  to  examine  emigrants  and  grant  them  certificates  looks  attractive  since 
the  consuls  have  apparently  better  opportunities  for  information  than  inspectors 
on  this  side.  But  the  system  would  necessitate  a  large  increase  in  the  consular 
force.  The  inspection  would  often  be  made  by  some  clerk  on  a  small  salary  sub- 
ject to  the  temptation  to  accept  bribes,  especially  if  he  were  a  native.  The  num- 
ber of  immigrants  from  a  single  port  is  often  very  great,  and  careful  inspection 
would  be  impossible.  The  services  of  the  consuls  are  already  required  and  the 
witness  has  seen  manifests  sworn  to  in  blank  without  any  actual  investigation. 
The  system  also  would  divide  the  responsibility,  the  inspector  in  Europe  trusting 
that  the  one  in  America  would  detect  any  one  not  entitled  to  entrance,  while  the 
American  inspector  would  rely  upon  the  European  one. 

It  would  be  still  more  undesirable  to  rely  upon  the  governments  of  the  foreign 
countries  themselves  to  inspect  the  emigrants.  They  would  have  no  motive  to 
act  as  efficient  agents  in  enforcing  United  States  laws  and  might  even  wish  to 
get  rid  of  undesirable  population. 

The  system  of  consular  inspection  would  constitute  a  direct  notice  to  the  foreign 
governments  to  ascertain  in  connection  with  it  whether  persons  who  -might  be 
available  for  army  service  were  seeking  to  leave  the  country.  The  military  laws 
of  Europe  have  made  it  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  secure  a  good  class  of 
immigrants. 

The  proposed  system  might  also  encounter  political  difficulties.  It  would  be 
practically  to  establish  an  extraterritorial  court  and  would  require  treaty  stipu- 
lations.    (59-62.) 

Mr.  Stump  says  that  European  countries,  especially  Germany,  are  now  passing 
laws  to  prevent  emigration  of  their  citizens,  which  has  proved  injurious  to  them. 
Consequently  there  is  less  need  for  inspection  by  American  consuls.     (22.) 

Deportation  of  immigrants. — Dr.  Ullo,  counsel  of  the  immigration  bureau  at 
New  York,  states  that  the  immigration  laws  are  indefinite  as  to  the  place  to 
which  persons  who  are  deported  must  be  returned.  With  regard  to  convicts,  the 
statute  declares  that  they  must  be  sent  to  the  nation  to  which  they  belong  and 
from  which  they  come.  The  port  from  which  the  immigrant  has  come  may  not 
be  in  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs.  The  United  States  has  no  power  to  force 
a  steamship  company  to  transport  a  passenger  by  land  from  the  European  port 
to  his  own  country.  Indeed,  while  the  United  States  has  complete  jurisdiction 
over  steamship  companies  so  far  as  their  vessels  are  within  the  limit  of  3  miles 
from  our  shores,  it  has  no  power  to  compel  performance  of  its  orders  outside  of 
that  limit,  and  could  have  no  such  power  in  Europe,  except  by  treaty  with 
European  countries.  At  present  it  is  the  custom  of  the  immigration  department 
to  order  persons  debarred  to  be  returned  to  the  ports  from  which  they  come.  In 
fact,  the  law  does  not  consider  that  an  immigrant  has  been  landed  at  all,  the 
examination  being  supposed  to  take  place  on  board  the  vessel,  even  when  it  is 
actually  made  on  land. 

Dr.  Ullo  thinks  that  the  form  of  order  concerning  the  debarred  immigrants 
should  be  simply  "Not  permitted  to  land."  The  steamship  company  would  then 
do  as  it  saw  fit  with  regard  to  the  contract  with  the  immigrant  or  to  the  payment 
of  damages  for  nonexecution,  and  would  take  such  steps  as  it  found  necessary 
with  regard  to  the  return  of  the  immigrant.     (138, 139.) 

Deportation  of  the  insane.— Mr.  Goodwin  Brown,  counsel  for  the  New  Tork 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  says  that  about  168  insane  persons  are  sent  out  of 
the  State  of  New  York  in  the  course  of  a  year.    About  100  of  these  are  sent  to 
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foreign  countries.  A  trained  attendant  is  always  sent  with  the  lunatic  and 
arrangements  are  made  beforehand  with  friends  and  relatives  to  take  care  of 
him.  These  arrangements  must  be  made,  for  there  is  no  way  in  which  a  lunatic 
can  be  compelled  to  go.  No  lunatic  is  ever  sent  into  a  State  until  careful  inves- 
tigation has  shown  that  he  should  be  sent  there.  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
sending  insane  persons  to  foreign  countries,  as  the  steamship  companies  object 
to  having  a  lunatic  on  board.  There  ought  to  be  some  provision  whereby^  in 
case  a  State  wishes  to  return  lunatics  or  other  dependent  persons  to  a  foreign 
country,  the  steamship  companies  could  be  obliged  to  take  them  if  they  were 
properly  accompanied.  In  cases  where  the  insane  are  sent  back  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  the  immigration  law  which  compels  a  steamship  company 
bringing  them  over  to  return  them,  when  insanity,  due  to  causes  arising  prior  to 
their  coming  to  this  country,  develops  within  a  year  from  their  coming,  the 
lunatics  are  simply  delivered  to  the  steamship  company.  Probably  much  suffer- 
ing and  hardship  is  endured  by  these  people  when  they  are  taken  back  under 
those  circumstances. 

The  steamship  company  when  it  returns  them  simply  deposits  them  at  the 
point  of  departure  and  leaves  them.  There  ought  to  be  some  provision  made  so 
that  they  should  be  sent  back  to  the  place  from  which  they  come.  (307, 208, 
309,215.) 

Proposed  amendment  to  the  immigration  laws. — Mr.  Goodwin  Brown,  referring 
to  the  section  of  the  immigration  law  providing  that  when  an  immigrant  becomes 
insane  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  this  country  from  causes 
which  arose  prior  to  his  departure  for  this  country  he  shall  be  shipped  back  at 
the  expense  of  the  steamship  company ,  says  that  a  period  of  one  year  is  altogether 
too  short  a  time,  and  that  the  time  should  be  extended  to  two  years  at  least.  The 
clause  ' '  from  causes  existing  prior  to  his  landing  "  should  be  stricken  out,  because 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  prove  that  the  causes  of  insanity  existed  prior  to  the 
coming  of  the  immigrant  to  this  country  without  a  very  elaborate  investigation. 
The  law  also  should  be  amended  so  as  to  exclude  idiots,  epileptics,  and  imbeciles, 
and  to  exclude  persons  who  have  been  insane  within  ten  years  previous  to  their 
coming  to  this  country.  The  United  States,  and  even  the  State  of  New  York,  could ' 
better  afford  to  keep  at  every  port  one  or  two  trained  alienists  to  examine  immi- 
grants for  insanity  than  to  allow  these  people  to  come  in  and  become  a  public 
charge.  In  May,  1898,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  Senate  by 
Senator  Fairbanks  at  the  solicitation  of  the  lunacy  commission  providing  for  an 
amendment  to  the  immigration  law  along  the  lines  suggested.  It  is  not  known 
to  a  certainty  that  foreign  countries  deliberately  deport  many  of  their  insane  and 
imbeciles  to  this  country,  but  there  are  certain  facts  which  indicate  that  the  thing 
is  being  done.     (208,209,210,211,212.) 

Contract-labor  law. — Dr.  Ullo,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  preparation  of  testi- 
mony in  nearly  all  contract-labor  cases,  declares  that  under  the  existing  provisions 
of  the  law  scarcely  1  in  1,000  can  be  brought  to  conviction.  The  law  makes  it 
unlawful  to  import  into  the  United  States  any  person  under  contract  made  pre- 
vious to  the  importation.  The  courts  hold  that  this  contract  must  be  of  such  a 
character  that  it  could  have  been  enforced  at  law.  It  is  very  rare  that  any  one 
makes  such  formal  contract  before  coming  to  this  country,  and  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  contract  made  on  the  other  side. 

Where  the  immigration  officers  decide  to  refuse  admission  to  an  immigrant 
under  the  contract-labor  law,  it  is  possible  to  take  his  testimony  de  bene  esse  before 
he  is  deported.  But  since  the  person  thus  taking  the  testimony  does  not  know 
what  the  defense  on  the  other  side  will  be,  the  testimony  thus  taken  in  written 
form  is  of  little  value  as  compared  with  the  oral  testimony  of  the  defendant  in 
'  court.  Although  the  law  permits  a  contract-labor  case  to  be  taken  up  at  any  time 
within  1  year  after  the  landing  of  the  immigrant,  it  is  naturally  difficult  to  get 
testimony  from  the  person  who  is  at  work  for  the  defendant  in  the  case. 

The  witness  accordingly  advocates  an  amendment  to  the  law  making  it  unlaw- 
ful to  offer  inducements  to  any  person  to  bring  him  to  this  country.  The  decision 
as  to  what  constitutes  an  inducement  will  then  be  left  to  the  jury  under  proper 
instructions  from  the  court.     (140,143,144.) 

Dr.  Ullo  thinks  that  the  immigrant  brought  to  the  United  States  under  contract 
should  be  given  a  right  to  sue  the  person  who  has  made  the  contract  and  to  col- 
lect part  or  all  of  the  fine.  The  immigrant  is  frequently  an  innocent  man.  He  does 
not  know  the  law  of  this  country  and  is  not  presumed  to  know  it.  He  has  dis- 
posed of  his  property  and  broken  up  his  home,  and  on  being  debarred  has  to  build 
up  a  home  again.  To  grant  to  private  parties  generally  the  power  to  sue  for 
violation  of  the  contract-labor  law  would  tend  to  make  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  much  more  effective.     (143.) 
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Mr.  McSweeney  believes  that  the  contract-labor  law  should  be  amended  to 
make  it  less  difficult  to  prove  violations.  The  courts  have  construed  the  law 
strictly,  declaring  that  it  must  be  proved  thac  the  contract  made  is  such  a  one  as 
would  entitle  the  contracting  parties  to  enforce  it.  Evidence  of  contract  can  be 
secured  in  only  3  ways:  (1)  Through  parties  present  at  the  making  of  the  con- 
tract. Since  the  contract  is  made  outside  of  the  United  States  in  most  cases  the 
witnesses  to  the  contract  are  outside  and  can  not  be  secured.  (2)  By  the  confes- 
sion of  the  alien  contracting  for  admission.  But  he  knows  that  he  will  be  pun- 
ished by  deportation.  Moreover,  if  once  he  is  allowed  to  land  he  presumably  goes 
straight  to  work  for  the  person  importing  him  and  is  not  likely  to  betray  him. 
(3)  Through  the  person  importing  the  alien,  who  will  certainly  seek  to  conceal 
the  fact  since  he  is  threatened  with  a  fine. 

For  these  reasons  very  few  fines  have  been  imposed  under  the  act,  although  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  have  been  deported.  The  administrative  officers 
value  evidence  in  a  different  way  from  judicial  officers,  and  are  willing  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  excluding  men  where  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  secure 
a  legal  conviction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  deportation  is  done  without  any 
specific  authorization  by  statute. 

Mr.  McSweeney  thinks  that  the  contract-labor  law  should  be  amended  so  that 
evidence  that  any  inducement  or  allurement  has  been  held  out  to  aliens  to  come 
to  this  country  for  the  performance  of  labor  should  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
importer  subject  to  fine.    (77-80.) 

Mr.  Powdebly  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  contract,  and  especially  of 
proving  that  it  was  made  abroad.  The  law  should  be  amended  so  that  the  fact 
of  coming  in  response  to  invitation  of  any  kind  should  be  sufficient  for  debar- 
ment.    (33.) 

Mr.  Fitchie,  commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York,  thinks 
that  the  contract  labor  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it  an  offense  on  the 
part  of  the  steamship  companies  to  attempt  to  land  persons  brought  under  con- 
tract.   The  penalties  also  should  be  made  more  severe  than  at  present.     (71.) 

Mr.  Schwab,  agent  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company,  thinks  that  the  law 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  punish  the  person  who  sends  for  the  contract  laborer 
rather  than  the  unfortunate  laborer  himself,  who  comes  to  the  United  States 
ignorant  of  its  law  on  the  subject.     (102.) 

Mr.  Quinlan  advocates  an  amendment  by  which  any  attorney  who  declares 
that  he  has  evidence  as  to  a  violation  of  the  contract  labor  law  may  go  before  a 
United  States  district  attorney,  and  in  case  the  district  attorney  does  not  see  fit 
to  take  up  the  case  may  himself  prosecute  the  alleged  offender  and  on  conviction 
receive  one-half  of  the  penalty,  the  court  to  have  power  to  award  the  other  half 
of  the  penalty  to  the  witnesses.  Mr.  Quinlan  believes  that  such  a  provision  would 
make  every  labor  organization  a  contract  labor  inspector  and  that  many  more 
convictions  would  be  secured.  At  present  only  the  district  attorney  may  bring 
action.  It  is  objected  that  the  change  would  tend  to  further  blackmail.  (121, 
122.) 

Mr.  Rosendale  favors  the  bill  which  was  once  passed  by  Congress  and  vetoed 
by  President  Cleveland,  providing  that  no  male  alien  who  has  not  in  good  faith 
declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  may  be  employed  on  any  public  work 
of  the  United  States  or  may  come  regularly  or  habitually  into  the  United  States 
to  engage  in  any  mechanical  trade  or  manual  labor  for  wages  or  salary,  returning 
from  time  to  time  to  a  foreign  country.     (lt»8.) 

Temporary  immigration. — Mr.  McSweeney  says  that  there  are  many  aliens 
who  come  to  this  country  during  the  labor  season  and  return  to  their  homes  dur- 
ing the  winter,  so-called  "birds  of  passage."  The  witness  thinks  that  the  immi- 
gration authorities  should  be  given  discretionary  power  to  exclude  this  class,  since 
they  are  usually  undesirable  and  displace  the  laborers  of  this  country.  The  status 
of  aliens  who  have  acquired  a  residence  here  and  who  return  to  their  native  land 
should  be  more  carefully  defined  in  the  law.     (80,  81.) 

Mr.  Powdebly  thinks  it  is  necessary  to  establish  inspectors  along  the  border 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  present  Canadian  inspectors  can 
not  examine  immigrants  destined  for  Canada ,  and  many  really  coming  to  the  United 
States  are  manifested  as  going  to  some  point  near  the  United  States  border, 
whence  they  enter  this  country.  When  such  are  later  discovered,  the  law  only 
allows  deportation  to  Canada  as  the  country  whence  they  last  came.  It  should  be 
amended  to  allow  return  to  their  original  country.  Such  immigrants  frequently 
change  their  names  to  avoid  detection.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  become 
public  charges  come  by  way  of  Canada.    (38.) 

Steamship  companies. — Mr.  Powdebly  states  that  the  law  requires  the  master  of 
each  vesselto  prepare  a  manifest  containing  answers  to  numerous  questions  as  to 
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each  alien  passenger.  Formerly  this  was  required  only  as  to  steerage  passengers, 
but  many  persons  prohibited  entrance  evaded  the  law  by  coming  in  the  first  or 
second  cabin,  so  that  the  requirement  was  recently  extended  by  the  Immigration 
Bureau  to  these.  American  citizens  are  not  manifested,  and  aliens  sometimes 
evade  the  law  by  claiming  to  be  citizens.  The  examination  in  preparation  of 
manifests  is  hasty  and  insufficient,  and  should  be  replaced  by  more  thorough 
examination  on  board  ship  by  an  immigration  agent  or  by  the  purser,  or  by 
examination  by  United  States  agents  before  embarkation.     (37,  38.) 

Mr.  Sohulteis  declares  that  the  steamship  companies  have  used  strong  influ- 
ence against  the  Lodge  bill  and  other  restrictive  measures.  The  efforts  of  Dr. 
Senner  and  Dr.  Glavis  were  especially  vigorous.  This  influence  was  largely 
exerted  to  keep  the  press  silent  or  favorable  to  immigration.  The  companies  have 
furnished  free  excursions  to  New  York  and  entertainments  on  steamers,  have 
advertised  largely  in  papers,  etc.  Many  German- Americans  who  really  favor 
the  educational  test  were  led  through  Dr.  Senner 's  bureau  to  sign  petitions  against 
the  bill  without  knowing  their  contents.     (24,25.) 

Mr.  Schwab  declares  that  the  statement  that  the  steamship  companies  have 
maintained  a  powerful  lobby  in  Washington  to  oppose  immigration  legislation  is 
an  absolute  untruth.  The  late  Dr.  Glavis  did  represent  steamship  companies  in 
Washington,  but  not  as  a  lobbyist,  and  since  his  death  the  companies  have  had 
no  representatives  except  ordinary  passenger  agents. 

Mr.  Schwab  also  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  steamship  lines  to  comply 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  to  forward  the  interests  of  this  country. 
The  witness  believes  that  the  existing  statutes  represent  the  right  principle  in 
holding  the  steamship  lines  themselves  responsible  for  the  passenger. 

Mr.  Schwab  believes  that  the  present  inspection  of  immigrants  by  agents  of 
the  steamship  companies  is  much  more  efficient  and  effective  than  inspection  by 
consular  agents  would  be  likely  to  be.  We  have  very  few  consuls  in  the  countries 
from  which  most  of  the  immigrants  come.  It  would,  be  necessary  practically  to 
have  an  agent  of  the  United  States  at  the  side  of  every  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
steamship  companies.  The  steamship  companies  would  not  object  to  the  system 
of  consular  inspection.     (102,105,107.) 

Condition  of  steerage. — Dr.  Williams  thinks  that  in  most  ships  there  is  now 
sufficient  provisioji  of  air  space  in  the  steerage  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  passen- 
gers during  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic.  The  steerage  often  appears  exceedingly 
dirty,  even  filthy,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  port,  but  this  is  not  always  the 
fault  of  the  company,  since  the  passengers  are  often  very  filthy  in  their  habits. 
Moreover  most  dirt  is  more  repulsive  than  dangerous.     (130.) 

Protection  of  immigrants  at  sea. — Mr.  McSweenbt  does  not  think  that  there  is 
an  adequate  supply  of  life  preservers  and  other  means  for  protecting  the  lives  of 
immigrants  at  sea.  The  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  should  be  given 
supervisory  power  in  this  matter.     (94.) 

C.  Distribution  of  immigrants. — "  Immigvant  clearing  house."— Dr. 
Senner,  former  commissioner  of  immigration  at  New  York,  declares  that  there 
is  great  need  of  facilities  for  distributing  newly  arrived  immigrants  throughout 
the  country  in  the  sections  where  they  are  especially  needed,  and  that  means 
should  also  be  taken,  if  possible,  to  distribute  more  satisfactorily  the  foreign-born 
already  in  this  country.  For  this  purpose  the  witness  approves  the  suggestion 
that  the  heads  of  the  various  State  bureaus  of  laboi  statistics  should  be  made 
agents  of  the  Federal  Government  for  collecting  information  as  to  the  conditions 
of  trade  and  labor  in  the  various  States. 

Dr.  Senner  especially  advocates  the  establishment  of  "  an  immigrant  clearing 
house  "  at  Ellis  Island.  At  this  establishment  there  should  be  a  permanent  exhi- 
bition showing  the  products  and  resources  of  the  various  States.  Each  State 
should  be  represented  by  a  permanent  bureau  with  agents,  subject  to  rigid  exami- 
nation as  to  their  honesty  and  reliability,  to  give  information  concerning  condi- 
tions of  labor.  Representatives  of  railroads  and  other  bodies  could  also  be 
admitted.  In  this  way  the  immigrant  could  learn  what  sections  he  would  find 
best  adapted  to  his  abilities  and  desires.  At  present  the  immigrant  does  not 
know  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred  what  he  is  going  to  do  in  the  United  States. 
(174,  185,  186.) 

Mr.  Stump  thinks  that  as  a  remedy  for  congestion  in  large  cities  and  in  particu- 
lar sections  there  should  be  a  system  of  cooperation  among  officers  of  different 
States  for  furnishing  information,  at  a  central  office  at  Ellis  Island,  as  to  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  and  local  conditions  throughout  the  country.  An  exhi- 
bition hall  should  be  erected  for  displaying  the  products  of  different  States  and 
presenting  inducements  for  immigration.     (5.) 
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Mr.  McSweeney  is  disposed  to  question  the  desirability  of  attempting  to  estab- 
lish an  exhibition  hall  on  Ellis  Island  in  which  the  States  should  show  their  prod- 
ucts with  a  view  to  attracting  immigrants.     (96.) 

Information  regarding  labor  market. — Mr.  Powderly  believes  that  State 
bureaus  of  immigration  and  of  labor  should  be  designated  agents  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  collect  information  as  to  conditions  of  trade  and  employment  for 
the  guidance  of  immigrants.  Post-office  and  other  Federal  authorities  could  also 
be  employed  to  gather  statistics  as  to  local  conditions.     (39. ) 

Mr.  Perkins,  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  favors  coop- 
eration between  the  immigration  authorities,  the  bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  and 
labor  organizations  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  men  employed  and  of  men 
needed  in  the  various  trades,  with  a  view  to  limiting  immigration  of  men  skilled 
in  each  trade  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  number  engaged  in  the  trade,  varying 
according  to  the  conditions  of  employment.     (180.) 

D.  Extension  of  period  for  deportations. — Dr.  Ullo  refers  to  the 
provision  of  the  immigration  law  which  permits  the  arrest  and  deportation  of  any 
person  who  has  come  in  violation  of  law  at  any  time  within  1  year  after  land- 
ing. The  law  further  declares  that  any  alien  who  becomes  a  public  charge 
within  1  year  after  landing  from  causes  existing  prior  to  his  landing  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  come  in  violation  of  law.  This  throws  the  burden  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  proving  that  the  causes  existed  before  landing,  and  the  law  should  be 
amended  to  make  the  fact  of  becoming  a  public  charge  sufficient  ground  for 
deportation.    (144.) 

Mr.  Schulteis  also  thinks  the  time  limit  within  which  immigrants  found  to 
be  illegally  admitted  may  be  returned  should  be  extended  to  5  years.  Where  a 
person  has  been  pauperized  abroad  by  heavy  taxation  and  low  wages  and  is  sent 
here  to  get  rid  of  him,  this  country  should  have  the  privilege  of  returning  him  if 
he  becomes  a  public  charge.  The  same  argument  applies  to  criminals.  Euro- 
pean countries  frequently  send  paupers  to  this  country  to  get  rid  of  them.  The 
English  Government  pays  its  superannuated  employees  their  pension  in  a  lump 
sum  if  they  will  emigrate.  Paupers  are  much  more  numerous  in  England  than 
in  the  United  States.     (26,  27. ) 

Mr.  Stump  says  that  much  less  than  1  percent  of  immigrants  are  deported. 
Hardships  are  sometimes  caused  by  separation  of  families  and  otherwise.  Immi- 
grants found  within  1  year  after  arrival  to  have  come  contrary  to  law  may  be 
deported,  but  there  is  difficulty  because  the  law  gives  no  one  formal  authority  to 
arrest  such  persons.  So  far  as  contract  labor  law  is  concerned,  the  suggested 
extension  of  this  time  limit  to  5  years  is  scarcely  necessary,  but  it  would  be  of 
advantage  where  persons  are  discovered  to  be  criminals  or  insane  after  the  first 
year  has  expired.     (11,  19.) 

E.  Bonds  regarding  immigrants. — Mr.  Powderly  says  that  the  immi- 
gration authorities  often  require  a  bond  that  the  immigrant  shall  not  become  a 
public  charge.  Such  bonds  are  often  given  by  mistaken  charity  or  by  collusion. 
The  immigrant  frequently  evades  liability  by  changing  his  name  and  giving  a 
different  port  of  entry  than  the  real  one.  It  is  desirable  to  furnish  a  landing  cer- 
tificate to  each  immigrant,  requiring  its  presentation  when  applying  for  naturali- 
zation or  for  public  relief.  A  record  of  the  same  facts  should  be  preserved  by 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  as  an  immigration  directory.     (45. ) 

Mr.  Powderly  declares  that  the  limit  of  1  year  within  which  immigrant  may 
be  returned  is  insufficient.  It  should  be  be  extended  until  naturalization.  A 
guaranty  from  steamship  companies,  or  a  bond  of  $500  with  2  sufficient  sureties, 
binding  for  5  years,  would  be  a  great  advantage.     ^40,  41.) 

Mr.  McSweeney  believes  that  the  period  for  which  immigrants  are  bonded 
should  be  extended  to  at  least  2  years.  He  does  not  think  that  responsible  steam- 
ship companies  would  oppose  such  an  extension.     (84.) 

Mr.  Fitchie  thinks  that  the  provision  permitting  immigrants  to  be  admitted  on 
giving  bond  that  they  shall  not  become  public  charge  needs  to  be  carefully 
revised.  It  has  been  decided  by  one  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Government  that 
under  certain  conditions  even  members  of  the  classes  specifically  excluded  by  the 
statute  can  be  admitted  on  giving  bond.  Moreover  the  bond  does  not  constitute  a 
lien  on  the  property  of  the  persons  giving  the  guarantee.  By  change  of  names 
and  other  methods  the  bond  is  often  evaded,  and  the  witness  is  sure  that  there  are 
persons  now  supported  in  public  institutions  who  have  given  bond  not  to  become 
a  public  charge.  The  bond  should  be  made  a  matter  of  record,  and  the  immi- 
grant giving  it  should  be  required  to  appear  for  inspection  semiannually  or 
annually.     (75,  76.) 
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Mr.  Hall  declares  that  the  attempt  to  prevent  immigrants  from  becoming  a 
burden  upon  the  public  by  requiring  bonds  from  steamship  companies  to  support 
them  in  case  of  need  has  proved  ineffective.  From  1799  to  1872  Massachusetts 
required  a  bond  good  for  5  years,  but  the  law  was  repealed  as  being  absolutely 
unworkable.  Immigrants  frequently  change  their  names  ?or  convenience,  and 
in  case  they  become  public  charges  they  are  especially  apt  to  deceive  as  to  their 
names,  as  to  the  date  of  immigration,  etc.  During  1896  out  of  373  cases  of  sick 
poor  in  Massachusetts  only  133  could  be  identified  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  United  States  authorities  for  deportation.  During  2  months 
there  were  35  persons  relieved  from  the  Boston  City  Hospital  as  to  whom  too  lit- 
tle information  could  be  gained  to  satisfy  the  United  States.  These  persons  were 
all  Russians,  Hungarians,  and  Italians,  and  all  illiterate  except  2. 

Mr.  Hall  thinks  there  might  be  some  advantage  in  a  requirement  that  immi- 
grants should  secure  certificates  identifying  them  and  giving  the  facts  concerning 
their  landing,  but  it  would  furnish  protection  more  in  regard  to  naturalization 
than  in  regard  to  other  questions.     (63,  64.) 

Mr.  Schwab  says  that  if  it  seem  wise  and  necessary  to  extend  the  period  during 
which  the  steamship  companies  are  liable  for  immigrants  to  2  years,  the  compa- 
nies would  consider  it  a  hardship,  but  would  not  especially  oppose  the  change. 
To  extend  the  period  to  5  years,  however,  would  be  unduly  severe.  The  witness 
thinks  there  is  no  especial  hardship  in  the  law  of  this  country  to  support  alien  . 
paupers  since  it  is  benefiting  by  the  labor  of  the  great  body  of  alien  immigrants. 
(108.) 

Dr.  Senner  thinks  that  the  United  States  is  sufficiently  protected  by  the  pres- 
ent laws  against  the  immigration  of  pauper  immigrants.  Although  there  are 
some  recently  arrived  immigrants  who  become  inmates  of  charitable  institutions, 
often  changing  their  names  co  avoid  detection,  these  cases  are  rare.  Most  for- 
eigners who  are  puolic  charges  came  to  this  country  some  time  ago.  The  exist- 
ing law  is  effective  in  preventing  wholesale  immigration  of  undesirable  elements. 
(184,  185.) 

F .  Head  tax.— Mr .  Stump  says  that  the  original  tax  oi  50  cents  levied  in  1882 
has  been  increased  to  $1  for  each  alien  passenger,  whether  in  the  steerage  or  other- 
wise. This  sum  is  paid  to  the  collector  of  the  port  by  the  captain  or  owner  of  the 
vessel,  and  usually  added  by  the  steamship  companies  to  the  passage  money  of 
the  immigrant.  This  sum  has  been  sufficient  to  defray  all  expenses  of  the  immi- 
gration bureau  and  care  of  immigrants  who  become  dependent  after  arrival. 
The  former  buildings  at  Ellis  Island  were  also  constructed  out  of  this  fund.  This 
tax  is  also  paid  by  special  arrangement  by  Canadian  steamship  lines  upon  passen- 
gers destined  for  the  United  States,  or  upon  those  who  come  to  this  country 
within  a  certain  number  of  months  after  landing.     (12, 18.) 

Mr.  Powdeely  favors  an  increase  of  the  tax  to  $2  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing sufficient  revenue  to  establish  inspectors  at  foreign  ports  and  along  the  land 
borders  of  the  United  States.  Such  a  tax  would  not  be  restrictive.  Nor  would  a 
higher  rate  of  $1C  to  $20  probably  have  much  beneficial  effect.  Many  persons 
who  could  not  pay  $5  would  be  more  desirable  than  others  who  could  pay  $100. 

Mr.  McSweeney  believes  that  the  head  tax  should  be  doubled,  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  all  danger  that  the  immigration  service  will  be  crippled 
for  lack  of  funds  as  it  was  in  1892.     (84.) 

Mr.  Schulteis  advocates  an  increase  of  the  tax  to  at  least  $10.  Tickets  to  the 
United  States  cost  $8  less  than  to  South  American  countries,  and  the  difference 
brings  many  immigrants  here.  A  large  number  would  be  excluded  by  such 
increase.     (24.) 

Mr.  Schwab  declares  that  thb  steamship  lines  are  willing  to  accept  whatever 
changes  in  the  immigration  laws  are  deemed  necessary  for  effective  enforcement. 
They  would  prefer  that  the  head  money  remain  unchanged,  but  would  not  oppose 
a  reasonable  increase.  The  tax  is  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  steamship  com- 
pany but  is,  of  course,  reckoned  as  one  of  the  items  of  cost  in  fixing  the  price  of 
tickets.  To  increase  the  tax  to  an  unduly  high  figure,  such  as  $5  or  $10,  would 
exclude  many  immigrants.  The  character  of  the  immigrant  as  a  citizen  depends 
very  little  upon  his  ability  to  pay  such  a  tax.     (102,  105.) 

Property  test.— Mr.  Schwab  declares  that  the  amount  of  money  which  an  immi- 
grant brings  to  the  United  States  is  comparatively  little  indication  as  to  his 
desirability  as  a  citizen.     (102.) 

G.  Educational  test.— Mr.  Hall,  secretary  of  the  Immigration  Restric- 
tive League,  testifies  that  that  body  favors  an  educational  test  for  admission  to 
this  country.  The  organization  was  formed  in  1894  and  includes  about  700  per- 
sons as  active  members,  while  about  5,000  others  assist  the  league  and  receive  its 
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documents.  The  league  does  not  advocate  the  exclusion  of  laborers  or  other 
immigrants  of  such  character  as  to  fit  them  for  good  citizens,  hut  only  the  exclu- 
sion of  undesirable  elements.  For  this  it  considers  the  educational  test  the  most 
effective.  The  league  was  instrumental  in  drafting  the  bill  which  was  introduced 
in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  by  Senator  Lodge. 

The  league  does  not  believe  that  an  educational  test  is  necessary  evidence  of 
moral  worth,  but  an  examination  of  the  illiteracy  of  immigrants  from  different 
nations  and  a  comparison  of  their  criminality  indicates  that  the  more  illiterate 
nationalities  furnish  proportionately  the  greater  number  of  criminals.  Similarly 
the  greatest  proportion  of  paupers  and  of  unskilled  laborers  are  found  in  the  most 
illiterate  nationalities.  The  proportion  of  money  brought  into  this  country  is 
smallest  among  the  most  illiterate,  while  the  tendency  to  congregate  densely  in 
the  cities  is  also  most  marked  among  them.  (See  Mr.  Hall's  statistics  on  these 
points,  p.  56.)  In  view  of  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  illiteracy,  and  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  the  immigrants  who 
come  from  the  southeastern  countries  of  Europe  as  compared  with  the  northwest- 
ern countries,  the  league  believes  that  the  educational  test  is  especially  desirable. 
(46,50-54.) 

Mr.  Hall  admits  that  the  educational  test  is  not  an  ideal  one,  but  thinks  that  on 
the  whole  it  would  tend  to  exclude  the  more  undesirable  classes.  Moreover,  if 
we  make  public-school  education  the  basis  of  citizenship  in  this  country,  we  can 
scarcely  consider  the  immigration  of  illiterate  persons  very  advantageous  even  if 
they  be  morally  upright.  There  must  be  some  sort  of  test,  more  or  less  rigid.  To 
attempt  to  ascertain  directly  by  question  or  otherwise  whether  a  person  is  of 
criminal  character  or  whether  he  is  unskilled  or  otherwise  undesirable  is  very  dif- 
ficult. There  must  be  hardship  in  individual  cases  through  the  application  of  any 
test.  Mr.  Hall  does  not  believe  that  treaties  with  foreign  countries  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  educational  restriction  of  immigration. 

The  educational  test,  Mr.  Hall  declares,  is  very  generally  favored  throughout 
the  country.  The  Immigration  Restriction  League  has  ascertained  by  correspond- 
ence and  otherwise  the  opinions  of  many  organizations,  a  large  number  of  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  of  labor  organizations,  including  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Knights  of  Labor,  of  State  legislatures  and  officers,  and  of  factory 
inspectors.  These  mostly  favor  the  educational  test.  Even  in  the  Northwestern 
States,  where  there  is  the  most  room  for  a  new  population,  and  where  offices  and 
associations  have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  immigration, 
those  classes  of  immigrants  who  would  be  excluded  by  an  educational  test  are  not 
desired.  Although  the  advocacy  of  restriction  is  perhaps  most  marked  near  the 
Canadian  border,  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  section. 

The  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  restriction  of  immigration  have  come 
either  from  theoretical  economists,  who  have  considered  that  the  economic 
advantages  from  immigration  offset  any  social  disadvantages,  or  who  have  felt 
that  it  was  against  the  rights  of  the  individual  to  shut  out  anyone;  or  it  has  come 
from  certain  classes  of  the  foreign  population  in  this  country.  The  opposition  of 
this  latter  class,  Mr.  Hall  asserts,  has  been  largely  developed  by  the  actions  of 
the  steamship  lines,  which  have  sent  out  circulars  misrepresenting  facts  and 
which  have  sought  to  stir  up  race  prejudice.  Mr.  Hall  quotes  from  such  a  circu- 
lar, addressed  to  the  Germans,  in  which  it  is  intimated  that  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  be  to  completely  cut  off  German  immigration,  and 
that  there  will  afterwards  be  a  tendency  to  oppress  Germans  already  in  this 
country.  A  certain  amount  of  opposition  has  also  been  raised  by  Roman  Catho- 
lic societies,  who  think  that  the  measure  is  directed  chiefly  against  immigration 
from  Roman  Catholic  countries.     (58,  61,  66.) 

Mr.  Schulteis  says  that  the  educational  test,  as  proposed  in  original  draft  of 
Lodge  bill,  would  have  excluded  the  Russian  Jews,  since  the  "  native  language  " 
of  such  Jews  is  Russian,  which  most  can  not  read  or  write.  They  can  read  and 
write  Jewish,  and  thus  would  not  be  affected  by  amended  bill.     (29.) 

Mr.  Schulteis  considers  this  the  best  method  of  excluding  the  undesirable 
element.  Practically  only  those  from  southern  European  countries  would  be 
affected.  At  present  those  coming  from  Italy  are  chiefly  from  the  southern 
part,  the  most  undesirable  of  all.  Practically  one-fourth  of  the  immigrants  would 
be  excluded  by  such  a  test.     (23, 24. ) 

Mr.  Duncan  says  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union  is  in  favor  of  the  Lodge 
bill.  It  believes  that  where  a  man  is  able  to  read  his  own  language  be  soon 
becomes  familiar  with  the  facts  regarding  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital  and 
can  readily  be  brought  into  trade-union  movements.  Uneducated  men,  on  the 
other  hand,  discredit  the  well-meant  advice  of  the  unions.    (Vol.  VII,  207. ) 
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Mr.  Rosendale  favors  the  Lodge  bill  for  restricting  immigration  by  an  educa- 
tional test.  He  states  that  such  a  test  would  keep  out  Italians  as  a  class,  and 
Hungarians,  because  they  do  not  read  their  own  language.  He  declares  that  it 
would  keep  out  two-thirds  of  the  Jews;  but  this  seems  to  be  connected  with  his 
statement  that  he  would  not  recognize  the  Hebrew  jargon  as  a  language.  He 
admits  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  Jews  can  read  that;  but  he  says  they  are 
barely  able  to  read  their  prayers  in  Hebrew,  without  understanding  the  language. 
(196,197.) 

Mr.  Rosendale  admits  that  the  educational  test  does  not  directly  gauge  the  abil- 
ity of  a  workman.  A  workman  may  have  high  mechanical  skill  without  being 
able  to  read  or  write.  But  all  good  workmen  coming  from  such  countries  as 
Germany  are,  in  fact,  able  to  read  and  write,  and  some  degree  of  education  may 
be  found  among  the  better  class  of  workmen  generally.  An  educational  test 
would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  separate  the'  higher  classes  of  workmen  in  a  great 
degree  from  those  who  could  do  nothing  but  common  manual  labor.     (199.) 

Dr.  Senner  opposes  the  educational  test  on  various  grounds.  He  declares  that 
its  application  would  involve  a  doubling  of  the  time  required  for  examining  immi- 
grants and  would  greatly  increase  the  vexations  of  the  inspection  system.  The 
test,  if  applied  to  women,  would  result  in  injustice,  and  would  especially  hinder 
the  obtaining  of  required  servant  girls  from  Europe.  It  would  have  no  effect  in 
protecting  American  labor,  since  skilled  laborers,  whose  competition  is  most 
feared,  could  pass  the  examination.  The  United  States  still  needs  immigrants  to 
perform  its  unskilled  labor.  The  time  to  apply  an  educational  test  is  at  natural- 
ization.   (169.) 

Dr.  Senner  thinks  that  the  educational  test  should  be  strictly  applied  as  a  con- 
dition of  naturalization.  He  deprecates  exceedingly  the  fact  that  many  States 
permit  aliens  to  vote  before  naturalization,  after  a  residence  of  six  months  or  one 
year.  He  declares  that  it  is  his  desire  that  the  foreign-born  population  should 
become  Americanized  as  rapidly  as  possible.     (183, 184.) 

Mr.  Schwab  thinks  that  an  educational  test  would  exclude  many  immigrants 
who  are  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  this  country. 
He  declares  also  that  illiteracy  has  nothing  to  do  with  criminality;  that  those 
countries  whose  immigrants  are  the  most  literate  often  show  the  largest  percent- 
age of  criminals.     (102,  103.) 

Mr.  Stump  thinks  that  the  educational  test  would  prove  an  efficient  mode  of 
restricting  immigration,  especially  from  southern  Europe,  but  it  would  exclude  a 
class  of  immigrants  very  beneficial  to  this  country.  American  workmen  are  the 
most  skillful  in. the  world,  and  themselves  perform  the  higher  classes  of  labor;  a 
cheaper  grade  of  labor  must  be  imported  to  do  rougher  manual  work  on  roads, 
railways,  sewers,  etc.  Such  a  test  would  exclude  few  from  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe,  where  education  is  as  far  advanced  as  in  the  United  States.  Educated 
rascals  could  not  be  excluded  by  such  a  method.    (6, 21.) 

Mr.  Holman,  secretary  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry  at  New  York,  is  disposed 
to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  establishing  an  absolute  educational  test.  Often  it  is 
more  desirable  to  exclude  certain  persons  who  are  well  educated  than  others, 
young,  able-bodied,  and  industrious, who  have  not  been  blessed  with  the  opportunity 
of  getting  an  education.  Many  persons  of  the  latter  class  can  easily  overcome 
their  lack  of  education  and  become  good  citizens.  It  is  true  that  the  educational 
test  would  exclude  many  undesirable  immigrants ,  especially  from  certain  countries, 
but  it  seems  better  to  assign  the  real  reason  why  these  immigrants  are  undesir- 
able rather  than  to  assign  illiteracy  as  the  chief  reason.  The  witness  thinks  that 
it  would  be  legitimate  to  make  ability  to  read  and  write  one  of  the  tests  to  he 
considered  by  the  immigration  officers  if  they  were  given  discretionary  power  as 
to  the  admission  of  immigrants. 

Mr.  Holman  believes,  further,  that  the  application  of  the  educational  test  for 
naturalization  is  desirable.     (136,  137.) 

Mr.  Powdebly  thinks  it  doxibtful  if  the  educational  test  is  desirable  as  a  con- 
dition of  immigration,  though  highly  desirable  for  naturalization.  It  would  not 
check  Chinese  or  Japanese  immigration,  and  would  have  little  effect  on  Russian 
Jews,  who  would  soon  learn  to  read  a  passage.     (42.) 
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INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 


IMMIGRATION. 

Washington,  D.  O. ,  January  10,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HOW.  HERMAN  STUMP, 

Ex-Commissioner-General  of  Immigration. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.  January  10,  1899.  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  pre- 
sided, and  introducing  the  witness  said,  Mr.  Stump,  who  was  formerly  Commis- 
sioner-General of  Immigration,  had  been  invited  to  appear  before  the  commission 
and  give  testimony  upon  the  subject  of  immigration. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Please  state  whether  you  were  a  member  of  Congress  and 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  Chinese  exclusion  act. — A.  I  became  a  member  of 
CoDgress  on  the  4th  of  March,  1889,  when  Harrison  was  inaugurated.  I  was  placed 
on  the  Committee  on  Immigration  at  that  time,  and  two  years  subsequently  I  was 
made  chairman  of  the  Immigration  Committee.  Upon  my  retirement  from  Con- 
gress I  was  appointed  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  and  served  four 
years,  and  until  August  of  the  McKinley  Administration. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  preparing  the  draft  of  the  Chinese  exclu- 
sion act? — A.  I  did.  While  a  member  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  in  company  with  Mr.  Owen  and  Mr.  Lehlbach,  of 
New  Jersey,  I  traveled  extensively,  collecting  information  in  regard  to  hnmigra- 
tion,  and  visited  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  several  other  cities. 
That  report  was  made  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Owen,  and  you  will  find  it  on  file.  Sub- 
sequently we  were  directed  to  go  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  with  Senator  Watson  C. 
Squire  we  made  investigations  in  regard  to  Chinese  immigration.  We  visited 
Spokane  Falls,  Seattle,  Port  Townsend,  Portland.  San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  etc., 
and  we  made  a  report  to  Congress  (House  Doc.  No.  4048,  second  session  Fifty-first 
Congress),  and  subsequently  I  introduced  a  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese, 
which,  with  some  modifications,  was  the  same  as  what  was  called  the  "Geary 
Act, '  the  present  law  relating  to  Chinese  immigration. 

Q.  Did  you  later,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  prepare  the  present  immigration 
law?— A.  Yes.  Mr.  Owen.  Mr.  Chandler,  and  myself  prepared  the  act  of  1891. 
When  I  became  chairman  of  the  House  committee,  Mr.  Chandler  and  myself 
drafted  the  act  of  1893,  but  he  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  it  was  the  "Stump 
Act." 

Q.  How  long  were  you  Commissioner  of  Immigration? — A.  Four  years  and  some 
months. 

Q.  Was  that  act  successful  in  limiting  the  immigration  to  this  country?— A.  Emi- 
nently so,  I  think,  and,  with  very  slight  modifications,  I  doubt  whether  it  should 
be  changed  for  some  time. 

Q.  Is  immigration  to  this  country  affected  by  the  degree  of  our  prosperity?— A. 
Undoubtedly  it  is.  Immigration  to  this  country.  I  believe,  is  promoted  very  much 
by  letters  written  by  people  here  inviting  their  friends  and  relatives  to  come. 
They  know  the  state  of  the  country,  and  whether  their  friends  can  secure  employ- 
ment when  they  arrive,  and  they  write  to  them  when  to  comg  and  when  not  to 
come.     In  that  way  I  think  immigration  indicates  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Q.  Did  your  Bureau  take  any  cognizance  of  the  number  of  immigrants  who 
returned  to  foreign  lands?— A.  No,  there  is  no  law  requiring  these  statistics  to  be 
furnished.    I  have  urged  Congress  to  pass  such  a  law.     We  had  to  depend  entire!  y 
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upon  the  courtesy  of  the  steamship  companies,  which  would  furnish  us  the  num- 
ber of  steerage  passengers  leaving  the  country.  We  knew,  of  course,  the  number 
that  came  in. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  the  present  law  can  be  amended  to  make  it  more 
satisfactory? — A.  I  think  amendments  should  be  principally  in  relation  to  minor 
details  relating  to  the  administration  of  that  law.  Its  main  features  should  not 
be  altered.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  minor  suggestions  which  we  have  made 
both  to  the  Seeretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  Congress.  They  were  reported  to  the 
Secretary  under  the  commission  which  Mr.  Carlisle  appointed,  consisting  of  Dr. 
J.  H.  Senner,  then  commissioner  of  the  port  of  New  York,  Mr.  Edward  P. 
McSweeney,  then  assistant  commissioner,  and  myself.  Under  that  commission 
we  did  considerable  work,  which  was  reported  to  the  Secretary  in  the  report  of  the 
Immigration  Investigation  Commission.  You  will  find  that  that  commission  was 
directed  to  inquire  and  report  upon  the  following  interrogatories: 

"1.  What  changes,  if  any,  in  the  rules  and  regulations  now  in  force  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  a  more  efficient  execution  of  existing  laws  relating  to  immi- 
gration and  the  laws  prohibiting  the  importation  of  alien  laborers  under  contract? 

"2.  Whether  said  laws  are  defective  in  any  particular,  and  what  practical  diffi- 
culties, if  any,  have  been  encountered  in  their  execution? 

"3.  What  effect,  if  any,  immigration  has  had  upon  the  wages  of  labor  or  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  in  the  United  States,  and  whether  or  not  the  existing 
industrial  condition  of  the  country  is  attributable  in  any  degree  to  the  influx  of 
laborers  from  abroad? 

"  4.  Whether  any  measures,  and  if  so  what,  can  be  adopted  under  existing  leg- 
islation to  discourage  the  concentration  of  immigrant  laborers  in  particular  locali- 
ties and  to  secure  a  better  distribution  of  immigrants  whose  admission  to  the 
country  is  not  prohibited  by  law? 

"5.  Whether  the  'padrone'  system  exists  in  this  country,  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent  and  among  what  classes  of  immigrants,  and  what  measures  can  be  taken 
under  existing  laws  to  break  it  up  and  protect  American  laborers  against  its  evil 
effects  upon  wages,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  immigrants?" 

The  commission  was  also  directed  to  procure  and  report  such  information,  from 
all  available  sources,  as  would  enable  the  Department  to  employ  its  official  force 
in  the  most  effective  manner  for  the  enforcement  of  the  immigration  and  alien 
contract-labor  laws  according  to  their  true  intent  and  purpose,  and  to  suggest 
such  amendments  as  experience  may  have  shown  to  be  necessary  to  adapt  them 
to  existing  conditions. 

That  commission  was  organized ,  I  being  made  chairman.  The  first  step  we  took 
was  to  address  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  labor  organizations  of  the  United  States 
of  which  we  knew,  and  Mr.  McSweeney  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Gompers  and 
Mr.  Sovereign  and  others.  He  was  given  lists  of  the  organizations  to  which  let- 
ters were  directed.  The  circular  letter  first  stated  the  scope  of  the  commission, 
as  given  you,  and  then  asked  for  such  replies  as  they  considered  proper.  The 
replies  are  contained  in  this  book.  The  next  step  we  took  was  to  address  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  various  governors  of  States: 

.  "1.  Does  your  State,  or  any  portion  thereof,  desire  immigration?  If  only  por- 
tions, what  portions? 

"2.  What  are  the  resources  that  need  development?  If  agricultural,  what  char- 
acter of  products  are  to  be  cultivated,  etc.?  If  mineral,  what  kinds  of  mines  are 
to  be  worked?  If  artisans  are  required,  please  state  the  trades  and  occupations  in 
which  employment  can  be  found.  If  unskilled  labor  is  wanted,  please  indicate 
the  kind  of  work  for  which  it  is  needed. 

"3.  What  wages  are  usually  paid  in  each  of  the  occupations  referred  to?  Please 
also  give  any  other  information  you  think  will  be  useful  in  guiding  desirable 
immigrants  to  your  section. 

"4.  State  what  nationalities  are  preferred,  and  the  order  of  preference,  numer- 
ically." 

We  received  replies  to  this  letter  from  probably  half  or  maybe  three-fourths  of 
the  governors  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  You  will  find  those  replies  in  the  report 
of  the  Immigration  Investigation  Commission. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  immigration,  the  commission  recommended  a 
plan  which  had  not  been  thought  of  before,  and  the  more  I  consider  it  the  more  I 
am  convinced  it  would  be  wise  to  have  it  adopted.  I  will  now  speak  of  the  port 
of  New  York,  where  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  emigrants  to  the  United  States 
are  landed.  Many  of  them  have  a  fixed  destination  and  go  there.  Many  of  them 
arrive  in  New  York,  where  they  remain  an  indefinite  time  in  order  to  determine 
where  they  should  go.    Some  would  go  to  Chicago,  some  to  Cincinnati,  etc.    We 
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found  that  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States  were  being  congested  with  immi- 
grants who  really  desired  to  find  employment  elsewhere.  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
two,  three,  or  four  hundred  thousand  immigrants  come  into  New  York  yearly. 
In  ten  years  that  would  he  a  vast  number  of  newly  arrived  immigrants,  but  most 
of  them  find  employment  elsewhere  after  they  have  expended  what  little  means 
they  had  and  have  become  impoverished.  For  that  reason  we  suggested  to  the 
Secretary  that  we  should  have  erected  on  Eliis  Island,  by  private  enterprise,  a 
large  exhibition  hall,  where  the  various  State  immigration  bureaus  or  authorities 
could  have  rooms  and  an  opportunity  for  displaying  the  products  of  their  State, 
informing  the  immigrant  what  inducements  they  could  oiler  him  and  giving  him 
all  other  information  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  obtain.  He  would 
also  ascertain  there  that  in  certain  States  and  portions  of  States,  take  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  no  immigrants  were  desired.  In  that  way  the 
immigrant  would  have  an  intelligent  idea  where  he  could  locate.  He  would  be 
informed  regarding  the  prices  of  land  and  labor,  adaptability  of  the  soil,  mines, 
the  working  of  railroads,  and  all  places  where  labor  is  desired  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  before  leaving  the  station  could  make  an  intelligent  selection 
of  locality  for  settlement.  We  regarded  it  as  a  large  distributing  center  for  immi- 
gration, and  of  course  States  that  did  not  desire  immigration  would  not  be  repre- 
sented there.  Railroads  that  wanted  laborers  would  be  represented,  and  it  would 
be  a  clearing-house  for  immigrants.  Bills  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Lodge  and  by 
Mr.  Chandler  to  carry  out  that  intention,  when  the  buildings  on  Ellis  Island  were 
burned  down,  and  l  suppose  the  project  is  now  in  abeyance. 

Q.  How  did  the  law  forbidding  the  importation  of  contract  labor  operate? — A. 
I  found,  when  I  came  into  office,  that  that  law  was  exceedingly  defective.  I 
administered  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and,  I  think,  quite  successfully,  meeting 
the  approval  of  the  labor  men.  At  the  time  that  law  was  passed  there  were  vari- 
ous strikes  in  the  country,  and  employers  imported  directly  all  kind  of  immigrants 
with  the  view  of  giving  them  the  places  of  American  workingmen.  That  law  was 
so  successfully  administered,  that  the  wholesale  importation  of  contract  laborers 
was  stopped.  We  found  sometimes  that  four  or  five,  or  maybe  eight  or  ten  men, 
would  come  under  promises  from  mining  people  to  take  the  place  of  American 
labor.  Those  men. we  sent  back,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  upon  information  we 
received  from  labor  organizations,  and  we  had  the  privilege  of  doing  so  until  after 
they  had  been  here  for  a  year.  We  found  many  isolated  cases  in  which  a  brother 
would  write  to  his  brother  saying  if  he  would  come  out  to  his  farm  he  would  give 
him  employment  until  he  could  find  another  place.  I  do  not  believe  that  when 
this  law  was  enacted  it  was  intended  to  reach  a  case  like  that.  But  we  rigidly 
enforced  the  law  and  separated  families  in  that  way.  I  think  it  was  a  hardship 
and  that  that  feature  of  the  law  should  be  modified.  It  is  perfectly  natural  for  a 
man  who  has  his  family  over  there  to  promise  aid  and  assistance  to  his  relatives 
until  they  can  find  something  to  do;  but  the  law,  as  it  stands,  compels  us  to 
send  them  back.  If  an  employer  could  go  to  his  workman  and  say,  "Have  you 
not  a  brother  in  Germany?  We  are  in  need  of  a  man;  write  to  your  brother  to 
come"— in  that  case  there  is  no  hardship  at  all.    Those  people  were  sent  back. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  phase  of  the  law  is  successfully  enforced? — A.  I  think  so. 
It  was  during  my  administration  in  many  cases  which  I  thought  entailed  great 
hardship.  The  difficulty  of  sending  these  men  back  is,  that  in  the  law  which  was 
drawn,  I  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Powderly,  there  is  this  language: 

(Mr.  Stump  here  read  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  February  26, 1885,  known  as 
the  "Contract  Labor  Law.") 

"-Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  partnership,  or  corporation,  in  any 
manner  whatsoever,  to  prepay  the  transportation,  or  in  any  way  assist  or  encour- 
age the  importation  or  migration  of  any  alien  or  aliens,  any  foreigner  or  foreign- 
ers, into  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  under 
contract  or  agreement,  parol  or  special,  express  or  implied,  made  previous  to  the 
mportation  or  migration  of  such  alien  or  aliens,  foreigner  or  foreigners,  to  per- 
form labor  or  service  of  any  kind  in  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

The  courts  have  uniformly  held  that  there  must  be  an  express  or  implied  con- 
tract entered  into  abroad,  which  must  be  proved  before  the  party  can  be  deported. 
That  is  almost  an  impossibility.  The  prosecution  of  the  contractor  is  almost 
invariably  impossible.  The  immigrant  comes  here  and  we  examine  him  and 
ask  him:  "What  induced  you  to  come  to  America?"  He  replies:  "Suchandsuch 
a  party  told  me  if  I  came  here  he  would  give  me  certain  wages."  We  sent  that 
fellow  back.     We  can  not  prosecute  the  employer  because,  in  the  first  place,  what 
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little  tastimony  we  had  we  banished  lo  the  other  side  of  the  water.  But  his  testi- 
mony would  not  be  sufficient  because  the  courts  have  held  that  that  contract  must 
be  made  abroad;  and  he  has  merely  said:  "If  you  will  come  here,  we  will  do  so 
and  so."  We  could  not  prosecute  the  contractor,  but  sent  back  the  person  who 
had  sold  out  all  his  little  possessions  and  become  separated  from  the  land  of  his 
birth,  and  the  guilty  man  escaped.  In  order  to  rectify  that  I  suggested  that  the 
law  be  amended  by  inserting  one  or  two  words  which  I  thought  would  cover  the 
difficulty.  Some  twenty  suggestions  were  made.  I  will  show  you  one  which  I 
think  is  most  important.  The  amendment  I  suggested  to  section  1  of  the  act  of 
1885  was  by  adding  thereto,  after  the  words  "  United  States,  the  Territories,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,"  on  the  seventh  line  and  wherever  else  it  may  be  neces- 
sary, the  words  "  or  by  undertaking  or  promise  of  employment  upon  arrival  in  the 
United  States,  or  under  any  contract,"  etc.,  expressed  or  implied.  That  made 
the  party  guilty  who,  by  any  offer  to  the  foreigner,  induced  his  immigration  into  the 
United  States.  Of  course  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  the  contract  made  abroad, 
but  if  he  was  induced  to  leave  home  upon  a  promise  to  make  a  contract  on  his 
arrival  it  would  be  sufficient  to  procure  conviction,  and  I  think  that  would  go  far 
toward  breaking  up  this  induced  immigration  by  persons  who  desire  to  employ 
workmen  to  take  the  place  of  American  labor. 

Q.  If  you  deported  the  immigrant,  would  you  have  lost  your  witness? — A.  We 
would  not  deport  that  person,  but  we  deportei  the  immigrant  before  because  we 
knew  it  was  useless  to  hold  him  to  convict  the  principal.  We  sent  the  immigrant 
back,  but  could  do  nothing  with  the  party  who  made  the  contract.  Here,  if  he 
testifies  that  this  party  induced  him  to  come  over  by  letter  or  otherwise  (fre- 
quently they  have  the  letter  inducing  them  to  come  over;,  we  would  hold  that 
pacty  as  a  witness,  because  he  would  be  of  service  then,  but  would  not  be  of 
service  unless  the  law  was  changed. 

Q.  Was  there  not  an  act  passed  in  the  last  Congress  amending  the  immigration 
laws  which  failed  because  Mr.  Cleveland  did  not  sign  it? — A.  That  was  what  was 
called  the  "educational  bill." 

Q.  Did  it  provide  an  educational  test  affecting  immigration? — A.  Yes;  and  it 
has  been  pending  since  in  the  present  Congress. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  in  regard  to  that? — A.  I  have  not  seen  the  bill  as  it  is 
now  presented,,  but  my  views  on  the  educational  test  are  fully  set  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  Immigration  Investigating  Committee.  We  reported  on  the  educa- 
tional test.  If  you  desire  to  get  the  most  efficient  mode  of  restricting  immigration, 
I  would  take  the  educational  bill  with  some  amendments,  but  if  you  desire  to  get 
a  class  of  immigrants  here  who  would  be  most  beneficial  to  our  country  I  think 
the  educational  bill  does  not  reach  it.  My  idea  of  immigration  is  this:  We  have, 
in  my  mind,  the  most  skillful  and  the  best  laboring  class  in  the  world.  I  think 
American  workingmen  are  superior  to  others.  It  may  be  in  some  of  the  finer  arts, 
where  it  takes  long  years  to  acquire  the  skill  that  is  required,  it  is  not  so,  but  for 
the  production  of  work,  with  our  improved  machinery,  we  can  beat  the  world. 
We  are  also  an  educated  people.  We  find  that  Americans  are  performing  higher 
classes  of  labor.  We  want  our  sons  to  become  our  clerks,  accountants,  and  busi- 
ness men  and  find  employment  in  the  higher  walks  and  occupations.  We  must 
necessarily  have  a  certain  other  class  to  do  our  manual  work — not  menial  exactly, 
but  work  which  is  honorable  but  at  the  same  time  of  a  lower  order,  which  requires 
no  skill  or  education  at  all.  We  want  laborers  upon  our  roads,  upon  our  railroads, 
to  clean  our  sewers  and  streets,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  and  when  you  look 
around  I  think  you  will  find  that  Americans  are  getting  bevond  that.  I  think  the 
importation  of  good,  able-bodied  workmen  into  the  United  States  has  tended  to 
elevate  our  own  people.  A  young  able-bodied  man  who  comes- from  a  foreign 
land  to  settle  here,  with  energy  and  willingness  to  work,  is  an  acquisition  to  the 
country,  and  while  we  do  not  want  him  to  occupy  the.  positions  which  education 
would  enable  him  to  occupy,  we  want  him  to  occupy  the  positions  where  it  does 
not  much  matter  whether  he  knows  his  A  B  C's  or  the  single  rule  of  three  or  any- 
thing else;  but  as  a  rule,  with  few  exceptions,  I  think  you  will  find  that  even  the 
steerage  passengers  coming  over  here  are  as  well  and  better  educated,  as  a  class, 
than  the  Americans.  Take  the  Swiss,  German,  Swede,  Norwegian,  Englishman, 
and  Irishman,  and  the  percentage  of  those  unable  to  read  and  write  is  much  less 
than  the  United  States  census  gives  as  the  percentage  in  the  United  States.  It 
will  astonish  you,  but  such  is  the  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  go  into  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe,  you  will  find  that  education  has  been  woefully  neg- 
lected. From  the  last  report  I  made,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1897, 
page  6,  I  state  that — 

' '  Under  the  presentlaws  ability  to  read  and  write  is  not  essential  to  the  admission 
of  the  immigrant,  and  the  question  of  illiteracy  has  only  been  taken  up  for  statis- 
tical purposes. 
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"  The  educational  attainments  of  the  immigrants  who  came  during  this  fiscal 
year  show  a  marked  improvement  over  those  who  came  in  1895-96.  For  instance, 
the  percentage  of  illiteracy  was  in  those  who  came  from — • 
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By  the  United  States  census  of  1890  the  illiteracy  of  the  whole  United  States 
was  0.1334  per  cent.  As  I  say  in  my  reports,  illiteracy  and  nndesirability  of  immi- 
grants seem  to  go  hand,  in  hand  because  we  find  that  while  the  people  of  the  north 
of  Italy  are  good  people  and  desirable  immigrants  those  coming  from  Naples. 
from  Palermo  and  Messina  (all  of  whom  ship  from  Naples)  are  objectionable,  as 
a  rule.  Undesirable  immigration  comes  from  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  these 
countries  the  greatest  illiteracy  prevails.  Below  a  line  drawn,  say,  south  of 
France,  running  through  the  Pyrenees,  which  would  leave  Spain  and,  Ijprtugal 
south,  thene=s  to  Naples,  thence  northward  toward  Vienna,  thence  tasvard  St. 
Petersburg,  illiteracy  is  dense.  "'< 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  refer  to  the  immigrants  coming  ii^to  this 
country? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Portugal  is  0.7769  percent  illiterate.  Of  the  southern  countries  Italy  will  come 
next.  Italy  is  0. 5159  per  cent.  Austria-Hungary  is  divided  up  into  several  provinces, 
and  there  we  get  the  Poles  and  Slavs.  Take  Hungary,  it  is  0.4651,  and  Galiacia  is 
0.6037.  Russia  is  about  the  next.  Russia  proper  is  0.4114.  I  say  that  south  of  a  line 
between  France  and  Spain  and  running  a  little  north  into  Hungary  and  Poland 
the  education  of  Europe  seems  to  be  very  much  neglected,  while  in  the  northern 
portion  the  educational  facilities  are  far  superior  to  those  in  our  own  country, 
where  the  percentage  of  educated  people  is  very  much  less.  We  have  0.1343  per 
cent  of  illiteracy.  It  is  hardly  generous  to  treat  the  comparison  in  that  way,  for 
this  reason:  The  census  gives  the  percentage  looking  at  the  educated  and  unedu- 
cated of  the  whole  country;  but  here  we  have  only  investigated  the  educational 
qualifications  of  the  steerage  passengers;  and  we  find  that  education  in  Europe  is 
carried  to  much  greater  extent  than  it  is  really  in  America.  I  suppose  in  our 
country  the  negro  population  would  add  very  much  to  the  illiteracy  and  percen- 
tage. Taking  our  New  England  States  as  an  example,  and  although  I  have  had 
no  occasion  to  look  into  that.  I  imagine  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  there  is 
as  low  as  in  any  portion  of  Europe;  and  for  that  reason,  I  dare  say,  you  could 
draw  a  line  in  the  United  States  in  the  same  way-  between  the  northern  and 
southern  portions.  There  is  a  highly  educated  class  in  the  South,  but  they  have 
at  the  same  time  the  most  ignorant  nsgro  class. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  the  effect  of  these  ocean  steamship  companies 
bringing  immigrants  here  good  or  bad? — A.  Well,  the  ocean  steamship  lines  are 
only  the  means  of  transportation.  If  you  will  read  carefully  the  act  of  1893,  you 
will  find  that  it  does  not  add  another  class  to  the  excluded  people,  but  is  an  admin- 
istrative act  and  is  directed  to  secure  a  proper  examination  of  immigrants  before 
embarkation.  It  has  led  to  a  very  great  restriction  of  immigration,  as  my  regorflk 
will  show  throughout.  Steamship  lines  have  agents  throughout  the  whole  of 
Europe.  They  are  located  in  almost  every  little  town,  and  are  more  numerous  in 
places  from  which  immigration  comes.  They  had  a  system  by  which  they  gave  a 
commission  to  their  agents  for  every  ticket  sold,  so  that  their  agents  were  inter- 
ested in  selling  as  many  tickets  as  possible,  totally  regardless  of  the  character  of 
people  that  bought  them.  The  result  was  an  indiscriminate  flow  of  all  classes  to 
the  United  States,  and  largely  of  the  most  undesirable  classes.  There  were 
"padrones,"  Italian  bankers,  and  so  on,  who  were  largely  interested  in  bringing 
these  people  over,  and  they  were  probably  associated  with,  and  maybe  were, 
steamship  agents.  I  know  Italian  bankers  in  New  York  who  are  really ' '  padrones," 
who  furnish  money  to  immigrants  in  Italy.  I  went  over  there  to  look  into  it 
myself.  The  agent  abroad  would  approach  a  man  and  say:  "  Would  you  like  to 
go  to  America?"  and  he  would  say:  "Yes;  but  I  have  no  money."  "Well,  if  I  give 
you  a  ticket,  will  you  work  for  me  for  wages  in  America."  and  so  on.  The  conse- 
quence was  he  made  that  agreement,  and  when  he  arrived  in  New  York  he  became 
body  and  soul  the  slave  of  that  "  padrone."'  The  Italians  are  a  quiet,  peaceable, 
genial,  hard-working  race.  They  work  on  little  lots  of  land.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly good  cultivators  of  the  soil.  They  are  the  best  masons,  I  suppose,  you  can 
find  anywhere,  and  always  ready  and  willing  to  work;  but  when  they  arrive,  say 
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in  New  York,  and  go  to  their  banker  to  whom  they  belong,  he  puts  them  in  gangs 
and  sells  their  labor  out  to  corporations,  railroad  corporations,  or  various  employ- 
ments, and  he  sends  with  them  what  is  called  a  "  boss."  Take  500  or  1,000  men, 
contracted  to  go  oat  to  some  of  your.States  to  work  on  a  railroad.  They  arrive 
there  under  the  charge  of  this  boss,  they  speak  no  English,  and  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  anybody  but  that  boss.  The  boss  will  buy  $100  worth  of  lumber,  will 
rig  up  a  shanty,  and  will  charge  those  Italians  each  $1  a  month  for  sleeping  bunks. 
If  he  lodges  some  500  in  that  shanty,  it  is  paying  him  $500  a  month.  He  has  the 
supplying  of  all  they  eat  and  wear.  When  pay  day  comes  the  boss  receives  the 
wages,  and  he  accounts  to  the  "padrone,"  and  the  poor  Italian  finds  himself  a 
debtor  and  slave  for  years  under  that  system,  and  it  is  the  slavery  which  I,  under 
the  directions  of  the  Administration,  tried  to  eradicate.  I  think  the  success  with 
which  we  have  met  must  be  admitted.  The  "padrones 'lately  call  themselves 
bankers.  They  say  they  have  got  enough  Italians  in  this  country  now,  and  that 
they  do  not  want  any  more.  The  last  case  I  investigated,  I  think,  was  in  Bruns- 
wick, Ga.,  in  connection  with  the  building  of  sewers  or  something  else.  You  will 
find  a  report  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Immigration  Investigating  Committee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  system  now  broken  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  may 
say  it  is  pretty  well  broken  up;  but  I  will  tell  you  where  it  has  broken  out  afresh, 
and  it  will  need  a  very  great  surgical  operation  to  cut  it  out.  It  is  among  the 
Assyrians,  Arabs,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Armenians  coming  into  this  country.  They 
are  all  under  the  bosses  that  I  spoke  of  in  relation  to  the  Italian  immigrants,  ana 
they  are  brought  here  generally  to  peddle  goods,  to  black  boots,  to  be  scissors 
grinders,  and  actual  baggars  on  the  streets.  These  men  will  import  and  pay  well 
to  get  a  woman  to  come  here  with  a  child  in  her  arms  to  shed  tears  on  the  streets 
and  solicit  alms,  which  she  gives  to  her  employer.  These  things  may  astonish 
you.  Forty  of  them  were  arrested  at  Ellis  Island  some  days  ago.  They  were 
going  down  to  one  of  the  Southern  States.  I  think  they  were  ticketed  for  New 
Orleans.  They  serve  their  master  for  so  much  a  day,  and  are  obliged  to  turn  in 
every  evening  what  they  collect.  You  will  find  them  with  push-carts  in  the 
streets  of  New  York.  My  experience  is  that  they  have  an  idea  that  they  require 
$25  to  get  in.  They  arrive  at  Ellis  Island,  and  almost  every  one  of  them  will  have 
$25  in  American  gold,  and  the  mystery  is  where  they  get  it.  It  is  the  impression 
of  immigration  officials  that  the  gold  they  have  on  their  persons  at  the  time  they 
arrive  is  immediately  taken  from  them  and  shipped  back  to  the  country  from 
which  they  came,  to  be  returned  with  others.  That  money  goes  backward  and 
forward. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  is  the  percentage  of  this  class  of  people  you  are 
speaking  of  in  relation  to  the  whole  immigration  of  a  year? — A.  We  can  give  yon 
the  exact  figures. 

Q.  I  mean  the  class  owned  by  "padrones." — A.  I  do  not  think  there  are  so 
many.  I  think  they  are  nearly  all  that  class  of  people  that  come  from  the  coun- 
tries I  named.     From  those  countries  it  is  almost  all  induced  immigration. 

Q.  Has  the  alien  contract-labor  law  really  partly  stopped  all  padroning?— A. 
That  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  alien  contract-labor  law  as  it  is  to  the  immigration 
law.     They  are  entirely  distinct,  but  both  operate  in  this  case. 

Q.  I  think  in  your  last  report  you  mention  the  fact  that  the  immigration  of  1896 
and  1897  had  been  smaller  than  it  had  been  from  1870,  and  in  the  returns  of  the 
steamship  companies  on  the  steerage  passenger  lists  returning  to  Europe  and  else- 
where, that  same  fiscal  year,  there  were  nearly  112,000.  Does  the  padroning  sys- 
tem exist  among  those  people  who  were  returning?— A.  I  suppose  a  great  many 
thousands  went  back  to  visit  their  friends  in  Europe,  because  the  season  for  labor 
had  expired,  and  to  come  again  another  year.  It  is  cheaper  to  live  in  Europe  in 
their  own  homes  and  pay  their  passage  back  at  the  winter  rate,  than  it  is  to  live 
in  America  idle. 

Those  returning  over  the  steerage  may  be  bona  fide  residents  of  our  country, 
They  are  sons  who  live  in  the  West  and  have  their  parents  in  Europe.  They 
make  visits  to  their  parents,  and  probably  in  the  spring  bring  their  parents,  and 
sisters,  and  brothers  with  them.  A  great  many  have  gone  back  because  it  is  hard 
to  procure  labor,  because  of  hard  times,  in  the  United  States.  I  must  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  no  money  is  required  of  an  immigrant  to  land  in  Amer- 
ica—not a  cent.  A  man,  under  our  present  law,  who  is  able-bodied,  ready  and 
willing  to  work,  is  entitled  to  admission  whether  he  has  a  dollar  in  his  pocket  or 
not.  Now,  that  is  lost  sight  of  for  the  reason  that  under  the  act  of  1893,  Mr. 
Chandler  and  myself  desired,  as  far  as  we  were  able,  to  ascertain,  only  for  statis- 
tical purposes,  how  much  money  immigrants  brought  into  the  United  States.  It 
was  not  a  sine  qua  non  as  to  their  landing,  and  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
we  would  ask  them  whether  they  had  as  much  as  $30,  and  if  they  had  $30  only, 
we  required  them  to  show  it,  not  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  haye  any 
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money,  but  we  wanted  that  as  statistics  to  show  how  many  came  with  §30  or  less. 
Then  we  said  it  would  not  do  to  ask  them  how  much  money  they  had  over  $30, 
because  we  would  make  them  the  objects  of  designing  men,  and  probably  they 
would  be  robbed  or  deprived  of  their  funds  if  they  were  required  to  disclose  it 
upon  our  records.  Therefore,  we  said,  "Have  you  got  $30  or  less?"  and  if  they 
said  less,  we  said,  "How much?"  If  they  said  they  had  $30  or  more,  no  other 
question  was  ever  asked.    It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  admission. 

Q.  In  the  decade  before  1894  the  average  of  the  immigration  into  America  was 
about  472,063,  and  the  average  in  1894  to  1897,  during  your  administration,  was  only 
C'79,000.  How  do  you  account  for  that  difference  of  nearly  50  per  cent? — A.  We 
can  not  claim  all  the  credit  of  the  decrease  in  immigration  for  the  act  of  1893, 
because  there  was  great  depression  throughout  this  country  and  it  was  not  as 
desirable  for  immigrants  to  come  to  America  as  it  had  been;  but,  fortunately,  we 
had  administered  this  law  so  rigidly  that  we  sent  back,  maybe,  three  or  four  per- 
sons to  every  little  hamlet  where  they  were  coming  from  before,  and  they  carried 
the  news  to  those  who  purposed  coming,  and  they  were  thus  deterred  from  coining', 
and  that  restricted  immigration. 

Something  carried  me  away  from  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you  in  regard  to  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  tickets  and  the  inspection  of  immigrants  abroad,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act  of  1893.  I  said  that  these  steamships  had  their  agents  in  all  the 
various  little  towns  and  places,  and  paid  a  commission  for  the  sale  of  tickets.  The 
act  of  1893  required  that  before  the  embarkation  of  any  immigrants  upon  any  ves- 
sel the  manifest  should  be  sworn  to  by  the  captain  of  the  vessel  before  the  consul 
of  the  United  States,  stating  that  he  had  no  (designating  the  prohibited  Jclass) 
aboard  his  ship;  then  the  surgeon  was  required  also  to  make  an  affidavit  that  there 
was  no  immigrant  aboard  that  ship  who  was  not  physically  able  to  work,  and 
that  there  were  no  diseases  aboard  that  ship  that  were  prohibited.  When  the 
steamship  companies  found  that  agents  throughout  the  country  had  sold  tickets 
and  the  immigrants  had  arrived  at  the  port  of  embarkation,  and  that  many  upon 
being  examined  were  not  allowed  to  go  aboard  the  ship,  they  immediately  gave 
instructions  to  all  their  agents,  who  became  the  best  inspectors  of  immigrants 
we  had.  These  agents  were  located  in  towns  and  villages,  and  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  and  coming  into  personal  contact  with  the  people  to  whom 
those  tickets  were  sold.  By  that  law,  wherever  a  ticket  was  sold,  the  man  selling 
it  had  to  have  exhibited  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  immi- 
gration, showing  who  were  prohibited  and  who  were  not,  and  they  called  their 
attention  to  them.  The  steamship  companies  said:  "  If  you  sell  a  ticket  to  a  man 
or  woman  who  is  rejected  at  the  point  of  embarkation  we  will  not  only  takeaway 
your  commission,  but  we  will  charge  you  with  the  expenses  of  returning  that 
immigrant  to  his  home."  So  that  the  very  ticket  seller  himself  became  one  of  the 
inspectors  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States.  That  was  the  first  inspection,  and 
I  found  it  the  best  inspection  of  all,  because  they  punished  their  ticket  agents  if 
they  sold  to  a  person  who  was  rejected  at  the  point  of  embarkation  or  when  he 
arrived  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Were  the  medical  inspector  and  agent  at  these  foreign  ports  of  embarkation 
under  the  employ  of  the  steamship  companies  or  the  Government? — A.  In  all  the 
foreign  countries  I  visited  they  have  a  health  officer,  who  is  a  Government 
employee,  and  he  makes  an  inspection.  We  have  also  our  consuls  at  every  point. 
The  shipmaster  and  surgeon,  though,  are  the  men  who  make  the  affidavit. 

Q.  He  is  a  medical  inspector,  then,  of  the  immigrant? — A.  Yes;  and  he  is  required 
to  make  a  daily  report  of  the  condition  of  those  immigrants,  which  is  brought 
with  the  quarantine  guard  and  exhibited  to  the  immigrant  officials  at  the  time  of 
landing,  when  they  come  to  be  inspected  on  arrival. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  a  ship  at  quarantine,  at  New  York,  for  instance,  officers  of 
the  immigration  service  board  that  vessel,  with  the  health  and  customs  officers, 
and  they  examine  the  manifests.  They  examine  the  first  and  second  class  cabins. 
If  they  have  any  information  as  to  any  person  who  is  in  the  first  or  second  class 
cabins  that  they  are  either  contract  laborers  or  trying  to  evade  the  laws,  they 
inspect  those  two  cabins  especially.  We  generally  get  such  information  from  labor 
organizations.  Diamond  cutters  and  glass  blowers  slip  in  in  the  second-class 
cabins,  and  we  generally  get  onto  them.  If  any  persons  are  found  in  there  whom 
we  want  to  examine  further,  we  direct  the  captain  of  the  vessel  to  send  them  with 
the  steerage  passengers  to  Ellis  Island.  Then  they  are  arranged  in  groups,  and  the 
manifest  that  has  been  made  in  Europe,  which  has  the  oath  of  the  captain  and  of 
1he  surgeon  of  the  vessel  and  certificate  of  our  consul  attached  to  it,  is  placed  on 
the  register's  desk,  and  these  men  are  grouped  according  to  the  lists.  When  the 
immigrant  appears  the  registry  clerk  has  exactly  what  is  stated  by  the  captain,  the 
company,  and  the  surgeon  in  regard  to  his  case,  and  the  immigrant  has  to  answer 
all  those?  interrogatories,  and  the  clerk  goes  over  that  again  to  see  whether  there  is 
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any  variance  between  the  two,  and  if,  to  all  appearances,  the  immigrant  is  entitled 
to  land  he  is  immediately  passed  by  that  registry  clerk,  and  he  goes  where  he 
pleases.  When  a  person  appears  whom  the  registry  clerk  has  any  suspicion  of,  or 
who  does  not  show  sufficient  ability  to  work,  who  is  aged,  poor,  etc. ,  he  is  detained 
to  go  before  a  special  board  of  inquiry,  and  those  cases  are  tried  just  as  you  would 
try  any  case  before  any  other  tribunal.  There  are  four  inspectors  detailed  for  that 
duty,  and  it  requires  the  vote  of  three  of  them  to  land  anybody.  In  the  meantime 
all  women  have  been  examined  by  a  matron  with  regard  to  possible  pregnancy, 
and  all  immigrants  are  especially  examined  by  a  surgeon  of  the  United  States 
Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  if  they  appear  weakly  or  diseased  they  are  put  in 
another  room  for  a  special  examination.  If  the  surgeon  certifies  that  a  man.  in 
his  opinion,  is  not  capable  of  earning  his  living  in  the  United  States  or  is  suffering 
from  disease,  mental  or  physical,  he  sends  his  certificate,  with  his  report,  to  the 
board  of  examiners.  He  is  rejected  by  the  board  and  deported.  They  make  this 
examination.  They  send  for  witnesses.  If  a  woman  comes  over  and  says  her  hus- 
band is  in  this  country,  and  shows  no  money,  she  is  detained.  A  telegram  is  sent 
to  where  she  says  her  husband  is,  and  unless  that  husband  reports,  in  all  proba- 
bility she  is  sent  back.  Pregnant  unmarried  females  and  lewd  women  are  returned. 
In  the  same  way,  if  a  boy  comes  and  no  one  turns  up  to  take  care  of  him,  and  he 
is  not  otherwise  capable  of  landing,  he  is  sent  back. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  they  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  Government? —A.  No, 
sir;  they  are  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  company.  The  law  is  that  they 
are  quasi  aboard  ship  until  they  have  been  examined  and  passed.  Ellis  Island 
and  the  immigration  station  are  for  the  accommodation  of  the  steamship  compa- 
nies. A  vessel  coming  into  New  York  with  a  thousand  immigrants  can  not  unload 
or  do  anything  until  she  gets  rid  of  those  immigrants,  and  they  are  sent  to  the 
island  and  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  companies  and  treated  exactly  as 
if  they  were  aboard  a  ship.  The  steamship  companies  have  their  agents  there, 
and  when  a  man  or  woman  is  detained  they  telegraph  and  bring  the  case  to  the 
attention  of  the  immigrant's  friends  and  furnish  desired  information  to  this  board 
of  special  inspectors,  so  that  the  Government  is  not  at  any  expense  in  regard  to 
the  matter.  If  they  are  rejected  they  are  returned  to  the  country  from  which 
they  came,  at  the  steamship  company's  expense,  and  for  that  reason  their  agents 
in  Europe  are  exceedingly  particular  to  whom  they  sell  a  ticket,  because  the 
expense  which  has  been  incurred  by  reason  of  the  sale  of  that  ticket  is  deducted 
from  their  earnings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parquhab.)  Is  there  any  penalty  attached  to  the  steamship  com- 
panies for  bringing  this  undesirable  class  of  passengers? — A.  If  they  do  it  design- 
edly they  are  liable  to  quite  a  heavy  penalty.  You  will  find  that  in  the  act  of 
1891.     It  is  always  better  to  go  to  the  law.     I  can  not  recollect  those  items. 

Q.  Are  there  many  cases  involving  steamship  companies  that  bring  immigrants 
under  the  contract-labor  law  that  go  into  court  now? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  afraid  I 
am  responsible  lor  that.  When  I  went  to  California,  looking  into  the  Chinese 
question,  I  found  that  United  States  officers  there  had  pending  three  or  four 
thousand  habeas  corpus  cases  relating  to  the  Chinese.  A  Chinaman  would,  as  a 
general  thing,  come  to  the  United  States  and  in  two  or  three  years  accumulate 
one,  two,  or  three  hundred  dollars,  which  was  a  fortane  to  him,  and  go  home. 
He  would  arrive,  and  immediately  he  would  be  detained.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
would  be  obtained  for  him.  straw  bond  would  be  given,  and  that  case  would  not 
be  heard  for  years.  The  Chinaman  would  go  back  in  the  interim,  and  the  result 
was  the  Government  had  to  pay  costs  and  was  out  an  enormous  amount  for 
habeas  corpus  proceedings.  What  was  called  the  "Japanese  Case"  was  tried 
about  that  time,  I  think  in  1893,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It 
rendered  a  decision  that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  had  the  right, 
under  the  immigration  laws,  to  hear  and  determine  these  cases,  and  to  hold  these 
people,  and  the  immigrant  had  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  board 
of  inquiry  that  I  spoke  of,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  That  practically  did 
away  with  the  right  of  courts  to  interfere,  and,  as  I  told  you,  we  are  sustained  by 
that  decision,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  when  these  cases  have  recently 
been  taken  before  the  courts  upon  writs  of  habeas  corpus  the  immigrant  has 
been  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the  immigration  officials,  and  a  like  decision  was 
made  in  Chinese  cases. 

Q.  When  your  board  in  New  York  decides  to  deport  an  immigrant,  has  the 
immigrant  the  right  to  appeal?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  the  inspector  the  right  of  appeal  also? —A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  a  new  feature 
in  that  law.  The  idea  was  that  many  persons  were  landed  there  through  sympathy 
or  for  reasons  of  humanity  when  they  should  have  been  deported,  so  the  right  of 
appeal  was  given  the  inspector  as  well  as  the  immigrant 

Q.  What  was  the  percentage  of  deportations  there  under  your  administration 
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Out  of  the  whole  number  arriving? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  ever  reached  over  1  per 
cent,  and  prior  to  my  administration  the  proportion  was  very  much  less. 

Q.  Have  the  general  immigration  laws  as  amended  up  to  1897  and  the  alien  con- 
tract-labor law  practically  suppressed  the  padrone  and  alien  contract  systems? — 
A.  I  think  they  have,  in  a  very  great  measure.  I  think,  with  few  exceptions, 
isolated  cases,  the  importation  of  contract  labor  has  been  suppressed;  but  there  is 
some  padroning  still  existing  in  the  case  of  the  importation  of  Armenians,  Assyr- 
ians, Turks,  and  Arabs.  You  can  find  bodies  of  Armenians  in  the  wire  works 
about  Chicago,  and  another  body  about  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  you  will  find  beggars 
and  others  scattered  throughout  the  United  States,  and  I  think  the  duty  of  the 
immigration  authorities  is  to  eradicate  this  condition, 

I  heard  of  a  case  the  other  day.  There  were  about  forty  of  them  and  they  got  sep- 
arated. The  authorities  got  their  story  separately  from  each  of  them,  and  it  gradu- 
ally leaked  out  that,  although  they  stated  they  were  going  to  New  York,  they  were 
obliged  to  state  that  a  certain  party,  naming  him,  had  induced  them  to  come  and 
had  furnished  them  with  money,  and  it  developed  that  they  were  going  to  a  cer- 
tain place  in  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  peddling  goods  to  be  furnished  by  this 
padrone. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  that  the  padrone  system? — A.  The  features  of  it  are  the 
same  that  formerly  existed  with  regard  to  Italian  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  crime  and  pauperism  are  decreasing 
among  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  while  it  is  on  the  increase  in 
America? — A.  Oh,  I  do  not  agree  with  that  at  all;  I  think  it  is  really  the  reverse. 
I  do  not  think  crime  and  pauperism  are  increasing  in  the  United  States;  certainly 
not  in  our  prosperous  times  now. 

Q.  I  have  seen  statistics  sustaining  that  view,  but  I  quote  from  memory  only. 
The  statement  was  made  that  both  crime  and  pauperism  were  on  the  increase  in 
America. — A.  I  can  not  think  that  is  so.  I  think  the  statistics  must  be  wrong. 
Take  the  foreign  population — the  Italian,  or  the  Jew — can  you  name  any  Jews  who 
are  paupers  in  any  almshouse  in  the  United  States?  Can  you  name  any  Italian? 
These  people  are  able-bodied  workmen  and  when  they  land  here  they  are  able  and 
willing  to  go  to  work.  We  admit  only  such  persons.  Such  a  man  is  of  value  to 
this  country  the  moment  he  lands.  He  has  not  cost  us  anything.  He  has  lived  in 
the  old  country.  He  is  ready  now  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  labor,  and  he  does 
it  willingly.  If  the  next  day  he  meets  with  an  accident,  he  has  no  place  under 
heaven  to  go  to.  You  would  naturally  suppose  you  would  find  him  in  an  alms- 
house. When  you  consult  the  statistics  of  those  who  were  born  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  look  for  them  in  the  almshouses,  you  really  do  not  find  them;  their  friends 
try  to  take  care  of  them.  In  the  statistics  which  come  from  our  eleemosynary 
institutions  you  will  find  the  so-called  foreign  inmates  are  of  foreign  parentage. 
They  are  naturalized  citizens  and  they  are  entitled  to  such  care,  but  you  will  find 
very  few  who  were  born  abroad  in  the  almshouses  here.  By  the  act  of  1892  a  head 
tax  of  a  dollar  was  levied — 50  cents  then,  now  a  do  lar— on  every  immigrant  com- 
ing into  the  United  States,  which  supports  the  Immigration  Bureau,  and  it  is  pro- 
vided that  that  money  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  law  and  for  taking  care  of  such  immigrants 
as  fall  into  distress.  The  Immigration  Bureau  has  always,  for  a  period  of  one 
year,  paid  the  expenses  of  every  immigrant  who  went  into  any  one  of  the  alms- 
houses of  the  United  States,  and  under  that  law  I  suppose  we  have  paid  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  care  of  those  who  were  overtaken 
by  sickness  or  "accident.  I  imow  of  no  immigrant  who  landed  in  the  United  States 
who  within  one  year  was  a  charge  upon  any  charitable  institution.  We  invited 
all  institutions  to  send  us  statistics. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  section  11  of  the  act 
of  March  3,  1891.  As  I  read  that  law,  if  the  transportation  company  or  the  cor- 
poration that  brought  this  immigrant  into  the  country  can  be  found,  it  shall  bear 
the  expense.  Is  that  the  understanding?— A.  Yes.  The  records  kept  by  the  immi- 
gration authorities  are  kept  by  such  a  system  that  at  any  time  you  can  get  the 
record  of  any  immigrant  who  landed  in  the  United  States.  If  you  could  give  us 
the  name,  the  vessel,  and  the  date,  we  will  find  a  record  of  his  landing,  his  con- 
dition, and  where  he  went  to.  You  will  find  in  my  reports  that  I  sent  persons 
back  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  companies,  or  paid  for  temporary  sickness 
or  disability  out  of  the  immigration  fund.  But  I  speak  of  those  going  to  the  alms- 
houses who,  having  been  landed,  met  with  an  accident  or  were  taken  temporarily 
sick  with  typhoid  or  scarlet  fever,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  steamship  com- 
panies can  not  be  held  responsible  for  them,  and  their  trouble  is  of  such  a  tem- 
porary nature  that  the  United  States  would  not  be  justified  in  sending  them  back. 
But  if  a  steampship  company  brings  a  person  here  who  is,  say,  half  gone  with 
consumption,  and  within  one  year  we  find  that  man  in  an  almshouse,  we  write  to 
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that  company  and  say,  on  such  and  such  a  day  we  will  send  you  such  and  such  a 
person  who  has  become  a  public  charge  from  such  and  such  a  cause,  from  which 
he  was  suffering  on  his  arrival.  We  have  sent  many  insane  back  in  that  way. 
These  are  the  people  you  will  find  mentioned  in  our  reports. 

Q.  How  is  the  immigrant  head  money  expended? — A.  It  can  not,  under  the  law, 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  as  expressly  authorized  by  section  1  of  the  act 
of  1882.  It  is  most  scrupulously  guarded  by  the  Treasury  officials.  That  fund  is 
turned  in  to  the  Treasury  and  you  have  to  draw  your  warrant  showing  the  pur- 
pose s  for  which  it  is  drawn.     Section  1  of  the  act  of  1882  provides  as  follows: 

' '  Thatthere  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  fifty  cents  for  each  and 
every  passenger  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  shall  come  by  steam  or  sail 
vessel  from  a  foreign  port  to  any  port  within  the  United  States.  The  said  duty 
shall  be  paid  to  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  port  to  which  such  passenger  shall 
come,  or  if  there  be  no  collector  at  such  port,  then  to  the  collector  of  customs 
nearest  thereto,  by  the  master,  owner,  agent,  or  consignee  of  every  such  vessel 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  entry  thereof  into  such  port.  The  money  thus 
collected  shall  be  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury  and  shall  constitute  a  fund 
to  be  called  the  immigrant  fund,  and  shall  be  used,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  defray  the  expense  of  regulating  immigration  under 
this  act,  and  for  the  care  of  immigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
relief  of  such  as  are  in  distress,  and  for  the  general  purposes  and  expenses  of  car- 
rying this  act  into  effect.  The  duty  imposed  by  this  section  shall  be  a  lien  upon 
the  vessels  which  shall  bring  such  passengers  into  the  United  States,  and  shall  be 
a  debt  in  favor  of  the  United  States  against  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  vessel, 
and  the  payment  of  such  duty  may  be  enforced  by  any  legal  or  equitable  remedy: 
Provided,  That  no  greater  sum  shall  be  expended  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  at  any  port,  than  shall  have  been  collected  at  such  port." 

It  is  under  that  act  we  care  for  immigrants  in  charitable  institutions  for  the 
period  of  one  year  after  their  arrival. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does'that  fund  accumulate  each  year  or  is  it  exhausted?— 
A.  Oh,  I  have  always  had,  during  my  administration,  and  I  think  there  is  now, 
$150,000,  or  $200,000,  or  $250,000  surplus,  and  not  one  of  the  immigrants  nor  the 
administration  of  the  law  has  ever  been  a  charge  on  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  Has  it  been  used  properly  as  a  help  to  the  immigrant?— 
A.  Before  I  came  into  the  office  the  immigrant  fund  contributed  very  largely  to 
the  payment  of  the  construction  of  the  buildings  on  Ellis  Island.  Acts  of  Con- 
gress to  assist  the  immigrant  fund  were  passed,  one,  I  think,  for  $100,000  and 
another,  I  think,  for  $150,000;  and  it  was  stated  that  the  $100,000  appropriated 
was  to  be  repaid  from  the  immigrant  fund  in  four  annual  payments.  During  my 
administration  I  paid  that  $100,000,  and  had  an  accumulation,  in  round  numbers, 
of  about  $250,000  more,  and  then  we  were  really  acting  against  ourselves,  because 
we  were  passing  laws  to  restrict  immigration,  thereby  curtailing  the  funds  we 
were  receiving.  On  the  14th  of  June  of  last  year  the  buildings  on  Ellis  Island  were 
burned  down,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  Congress  has  appropriated  money  for 
reconstructing  them  or  whether  this  surplus  will  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Did  the  Government  establishment  on  Ellis  Island  cost  about  $750,000  before 
it  was  burned? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Was  that  paid  out  of  the  head  tax? — A.  Nearly  all  of  it. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  the  buildings  they  contemplate  erecting  now?— A. 
I  think  the  estimate  was  about  $1,300,000. 

Q.  Would  the  head  tax  have  to  be  increased  to  pay  for  these  buildings?— A.  I 
think  the  Government  has  appropriated  that  money  out  of  the  general  Treasury, 
and  not  made  it  a  charge  on  the  immigrant  fund,  but  the  immigrant  fund  will  he 
obliged,  probably,  to  put  up  the  surrounding  buildings.  There  is  a  hospital,  the 
main  building,  kitchens,  restaurants,  and  other  buildings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Under  your  administration  did  many  criminals  come 
over? — A.  Very  few  that  we  knew  of.  We  would  have  to  ask  a  man  if  he  were  a 
criminal  or  not. 

Q.  Are  there  any  means  taken  to  detect  criminals?— A.  I  do  not  think  we  sent 
back  more  thai*  two  or  three  such  characters  each  year.  If  a  man  had  committed 
an  act  abroad  against  an  immigrant  who  was  at  present  in  America,  when  he  came 
over  that  man  would  be  right  at  the  door  to  see  that  he  should  be  sent  back  because 
he  had  done  certain  things  abroad. 

Q.  It  is  generally  stated,  and  believed,  by  a  large  per  cent  of  our  people  who 
look  into  this  matter  abroad,  that  criminals  are  sent  to  this  country  as  well  as 
paupers.— A.  I  have  not  found  that  the  steamship  companies  do  anything  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  Do  the  municipal  governments  send  them  through  the  agents?— A.  There  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  the  steamship  companies,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  really  the  municipal  governmerts  that  send  them  and  pay  their  passage 
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to  the  steamship  companies.  The  steamship  company  is  bound  to  receive  and 
carry  them  unless  they  can  discover  that  they  are  not  proper  persons  to  be  landed 
in  the  United  States,  and  then  they  will  not  receive  them. 

Q.  Have  the  municipal  governments  abroad  connived  with  the  agents  for  the 
purpose  of  shipping  here  criminals  who  have  served  time? — A.  I  went  to  the  Pris- 
oners' Aid  Society  in  London,  and  they  did  not  know  who  I  was.  I  questioned 
them  with  regard  to  what  they  did  with  their  ticket-of-leave  men.  They  had  not 
gone  far  when  I  thought  I  was  not  acting  fairly,  and  I  told  them  who  I  was.  The 
official  stated  that  during  the  war  (we  passed  an  act  to  encourage  immigration  in 
1864,  when  we  wanted  men  over  here  they  did  send  us  all  their  ticket-of-leave 
men,  and  he  supposed  they  went  into  the  Army.  He  said  that  continued  until 
1893  and  that  his  jurisdiction  was  London  and  a  certain  territory.  He  assured 
me  that  when  the  act  of  1^93  was  passed,  by  which,  as  he  supposed,  the  emigrant 
had  to  swear  that  he  had  never  been  convicted  of  crime,  their  society  had  voted 
that  it  would  never  send  anv  more,  and  he  did  not  think  any  from  England  had 
gone. 

I  did  find  one  case  in  Switzerland,  and  it  was  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  the 
Swiss  minister.  There  was  an  habitual  drunkard  in  one  of  the  cantons  in  Swit- 
zerland. In  Switzerland  every  inhabitant  has  an  interest  in  the  property  of  the 
canton  in  which  he  lives.  They  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  in  order  to  do  so 
they  had  paid  him  his  interest  in  the  public  rights  and  with  the  money  purchased 
him  a  ticket  for  America.  He  came  over  here  and  we  captured  him  and  his  papers. 
We  immediately  brought  the  case  to  the  attention  of  the  Swiss  Government,  and 
it  apologized  and  said  it  should  not  occur  again.  That  man  was  not  a  criminal, 
but  merely  a  worthless  fellow  that  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of.  I  do  not  know  dur- 
ing my  administration  of  any  landing  of  criminals  upon  us  or  of  any  landing  of 
paupers,  except  aided  and  assisted  Jews. 

Q.  Can  you  show  the  proportion  of  crime  committed  in  this  country  by  foreign- 
ers and  Americans? — A.  no;  I  can  not. 

Q.  Are  there  statistics  that  define  it  fully? — A  I  have  heard  of  such  statistics. 
I  think  you  will  find  them  in  the  State  reports.  As  I  told  you,  they  are  generally 
persons  of  foreign  parentage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  know  whether  Russian  Jews  are  still  coming  in 
this  country  through  the  Baron  Hirsch  fund? — A.  Yes :  I  went  over  there  to  make 
an  investigation  in  regard  to  that.  I  have  letters  from  Baron  Hirsch.  I  think 
you  will  find  one  of  his  letters  published  in  my  reports.  I  went  to  Hamburg  and 
found  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company.  It  is  an  incorporated  company,  limited. 
I  ascertained  that  the  company's  capital  was,  I  think,  £2.000,000  (§10.000.000). 
Of  that  I  think  Baron  Hirsch  contributed  about  89,999,000  and  gave  a  small  interest 
to  five  men  in  whom  he  had  confidence  and  made  them  directors.  At  Hamburg  I 
met  one  of  them.  He  agreed  to  have  the  other  lour  directors  meet  me  in  Paris  at 
Baron  Hirsch's  house,  and  I  went  there  and  found  the  directors  there,  but  Baron 
Hirsch  was  away.  He  was  in  Austria  shooting.  When  I  came  home  I  received  a 
letter  from  him.  I  also  got  all  the  notifications  and  warnings  which  they  gave  to 
the  Jews  with  regard  to  coming  to  America. 

The  letter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stump  as  having  been  received  by  him  from  Baron 
Hirsch  follows: 

"  [Telegraph  address,  Abrahirsh,  Paris.] 

"Jewish  Colonization  Association,  2  Elysee  Street, 

"  Paris,  October  15,  189J.. 
'"The  Superintendent  of  Immigration.  Xew  York. 

"Dear  Sir:  On  learning  that  you  came  to  pay  me  a  visit  in  Paris  at  the  time 
of  your  recent  voyage,  I  sincerely  regret  to  have  missed  an  interview,  which 
would  have  procured  me  the  honor  of  making  your  acquaintance  and  would  have 
furnished  me  the  occasion  of  explaining  to  you  personally  my  ideas  on  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  Jews  of  Russia  better  than  I  can  do  it  to-day  in  writing.  It  would 
have  been  easy  for  me  to  reassure  you  on  the  question  of  their  emigration  to  the 
United  States.  Far  from  favoring  this  emigration.  I  have  busied  myself  since  a 
few  years  to  turn  it  toward  the  Argentine  Republic,  where,  as  you  know,  with- 
out doubt,  the  work  of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association  has  already  tounded 
several  colonies  and  is  now  preparing  others.  In  fact,  in  consulting  the  latest 
statistics,  you  can  not  fail  to  notice  that  to-day  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews  in 
search  of  a  new  fatherland  (country)  turn  their  looks  toward  Argentina,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association.  Therefore.  I  am  convinced 
that  in  a  few  years  the  United  States  will  perceive  how  mightily  our  action  will 
have  contributed  in  turning  from  them  the  flood  of  emigration  of  which  they  are 
so  apprehensive. 
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"I  should  add  that  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association  not  only  does  not  con- 
tribute in  directing  the  emigration  toward  the  United  States,  but  to  my  knowl- 
edge there  does  not  exist  a  single  society  whose  aim  would  be  to  push  our  core- 
ligionists to  establish  themselves  in  your  country  by  helping  them  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. Nobody  could  possibly  hinder  a  certain  number  of  isolated  ones  from 
going  to  North  America  of  their  own  impulsion  and  at  their  own  expense  and 
risk.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  class  of  emigration  will  become 
more  and  more  scarce  when  we  will  have  succeeded  in  creating  a  stream  of  colo- 
nization toward  the  countries  of  South  America. 

"I  would  have  liked,  dear  sir,  to  have  given  you  all  these  explanations  with 
more  details,  but  as  this  pleasure  has  been  denied  me  I  hope  that  the  declarations 
preceding  are  sufficient  to  enlighten  you  as  to  our  intentions  and  to  dissipate  the 
apprehensions  which  you  might  otherwise  have  conceived. 

"Accept,  dear  sir,  the  expression  of  my  most  distinguished  feelings. 

"M.  Db  Hirsch." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  any  of  these  colonies  go  into  New  Jersey?— A.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  that  New  Jersey  colony  was  from  Baron  Hirsch. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  the  colony  now?— A.  I  do  not. 
I  think  they  came  to  grief.  I  have  had  during  my  administration  the  rabbis  and 
others  beg  that  we  return  these  Jews,  saying  they  were  unable  to  take  care  of  so 
many  and  that  they  ought  to  be  returned.  They  have  done  so  in  New  York  and 
in  other  cities.  The  Jew  will  take  care  of  one  of  his  race  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability,  but  they  came  so  thick  and  fast  they  could  not  do  any  more  and  wanted 
us  to  keep  them  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  they  come  largely  from  Russia? — A.  They  came  from 
Russia.  Thev  came  from  a  place  called  Libeau.  Principally  Russian  Jews  come 
from  there.  They  came  also  from  the  frontiers  of  Prussian  Russia;  but,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Hamburg  and  Lloyd  people,  they  have  instituted,  and  1  think  they 
have  got  an  enactment  of  legislation  in  Germany,  a  law  which  prevents  any  per- 
son from  entering  Germany  from  Russia.  This  was  directed  principally  against 
the  Jews,  with  the  view  of  preventing  them  from  embarking  for  America,  unless 
at  the  frontier  they  showed  they  were  desirable  people  to  come  here  and  would  not 
come  within  the  prohibition  of  the  law.  That  was  done  by  force  of  the  act  of 
1893,  because  when  these  people  arrived,  we  will  say,  at  Hamburg,  or  at  Bremen, 
and  were  rejected,  they  became  paupers  upon  those  cities  at  once,  so  the  German 
Government  took  the  precaution  to  institute  an  inspection  on  the  borders  of  their 
country  to  prevent  these  Jews  from  crossing  their  frontier,  ostensibly  to  go  to  the 
United  States.  All  those  things  combined  tended  very  greatly  to  restrict  immi- 
gration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Did  the  action  of  the  Italian  Government  under 
Rudini  make  any  difference  whatever  in  the  restriction  of  immigration  from 
Italy? — A.  The  Italian  Government  is  perfectly  willing,  both  Premiers  Orispi  and 
Rudini  told  me,  that  their  subjects  should  come  to  the  United  States.  They  think 
an  Italian  will  never  expatriate.  They  go  to  America  and  maie  money  and 
return.  If  they  do  not  return  one  year  they  return  the  next.  What  the  Italian 
makes  here  he  fends  home;  and  I  have  had  pointed  out  to  me  little  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  Italy  where  there  are  improvements,  and  they  will  say,  "Those  people 
have  been  in  America."  They  say  they  will  not  encourage  emigration  from  their 
country  to  this  country,  yet  they  are  not  inclined  to  restrain  those  to  whom  we 
have  no  objection,  and  will  take  advantage  of  what  there  is  for  their  people  here. 
So  many  Italians  were  returned  as  likely  to  become  public  charges,  they  inquired 
what  we  meant  by  "likely  to  become  a  public  charge,''  and  wanted  to  have 
explained  to  them  the  features  of  the  contract  labor  law.  It  was  rather  impolitic 
for  us  to  write  a  definite  explanation  and  say  what  we  meant  by  becoming  a 
public  charge,  because  we  can  confine  or  enlarge  tt  to  suit  almost  any  class  of 
people  we  desire  to  exclude.  Mr.  Carlisle  and  our  Secretary  of  State  said  that  I 
should  go  over  and  explain  it  to  the  Italian  Government  verbally,  and  have  no 
correspondence.  I  was  sent,  and  I  reported  the  results  of  my  visit  when  I  came 
back.  The  report  was  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  sent  immediately  to 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  you  will  find  it  in  Senate  Document  No.  9,  reported  to 
the  Senate  December  3,  1896.  I  found  those  people  exceedingly  anxious— while 
they  would  not  do  anything  in  violation  of  our  law  and  would  do  anything  to  pre- 
vent undesirable  people  from  leaving  Italy,  still  they  were  rather  inclined  to  hold 
that  those  who  were  eligible  should  not  be  prevented  from  coming  across  the 
water. 

[Mr.  Stump's  report  and  the  action  taken  by  the  Italian  Government  is  given 
in  Senate  Document  No.  9,  second  session  Fifty-fourth  Congress.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  oblige  the  commission  by  giving  it  a  list  of 
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documents,  reports,  and  books  on  the  subject  of  immigration? — A.  I  will  try  to  do 
so.    There  are  not  many  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  While  we  were  on  that  question  of  the  head  money 
and  the  $100,000  voted  for  the  alien  contract-labor  law— do  you  really  think  that 
the  head  money  received,  and  that  amount  of  money  from  Congress,  is  sufficient 
to  make  that  Bureau  of  the  Government  in  its  administration  efficient  enough  to 
carry  out  the  law':' — A.  The  head  money  yields  a  surplus  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act  of  1882.  As  far  as  the  alien  contract-labor  laws  are  concerned, 
[  found  $100.00)  amply  sufficient.  I  never  did  expend  the  whole  sum  in  any  one 
year  daring  my  administration.    I  always  returned  money  into  the  Treasury. 

Q.  I  notice  in  the  conclusion  of  your  report  of  1897  that  you  say  it  seems  proper 
to  suggest  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  immigration  service  separate  and 
dist'nct  from  the  customs  administration.  Where  is  the  trouble  ?  Are  the  immi- 
gration servants  customs  servants  also  and  inspectors? 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  12, 1890. 
The  examination  of  Mr.  Stump  was  resumed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  convened  at  11  a.  m.,  January  12,  1899. 

Mr.  Stump.  A  question  was  asked  me  in  regard  to  customs,  which  would  prop- 
erly be  the  first  one  to  come  up.  Under  the  act  of  18J2  the  collectors  of  customs 
of  a  port  were  directed  to  collect  the  head  tax,  and  the  officials  under  him  were 
placed  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  law  regarding  immigration.  Subse- 
quently immigrant  inspectors  were  appointed  by  the  Secre'ary  of  the  Treasury. 
Article  3  of  Regulations  of  Immigration,  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department,  says: 

"Collectors  of  customs  on  the  Canadian  frontier  and  at  all  points  where  com- 
missioners of  immigration  are  not  employed  are  charged  within  their  respective 
districts  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  immigration  and  all  impor- 
tation of  laborers  under  contract  or  agreement  to  perform  labor  in  the  United 
States.  They  will  employ  all  customs,  immigration,  and  other  officers  assigned  to 
them  for  duty  in  the  enforcement  of  the  immigration  acts;  and  all  such  officers 
are  hereby  designated  and  authorized  to  act  as  immgrat  on  officers.'' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Were  they  to  be  both  custom  house  and  immigration 
inspectors? — A.  Yes;  when  the  Immigration  Bureau  was  created  and  immigration 
officers  appointed  they  were  charged  solely  with  the  execution  of  that  duty,  and 
the  immigration  service  became  efficient.  What  I  allude  to  in  my  report  is  that 
while  the  immigration  fund  is  amply  sufficient  for  tl:  e  compensation  of  all  immi- 
gration officers,  my  experience  had  been  that  where  customs  officers  were  charged 
with  the  duties  pertaining  to  customs  and  also  to  immigration  that  the  one 
or  the  other  would  be  neglected,  and  it  is  policy.  1  think,  to  have  them  entirely 
separate  in  order  that  there  should  be  more  efficient  duty  performed  by  each.  I 
do  notthink  either  should  be  charged  with  the  other  except  in  places  where  there 
is  very  little  customs  or  very  little  immigration. 

Q.  Were  the  immigration  officers  charged  with  looking  into  infractions  of  the 
law  of  customs  as  well  as  smuggling,  etc.? — A.  Oh.  yes:  the  immigration  officers 
were  also  directed,  wherever  they  saw  any  violation  of  the  customs  laws  of  the 
United  States,  to  make  arrests. 

Q.  It  is  your  opinion  that  they  should  be  entirely  separate? — A.  I  think  so;  as 
far  as  possible. 

Q.  Are  the  functions  of  the  immigration  officers  sufficient  to  take  all  their  time, 
instead  of  being  troubled  with  the  investigation  of  smuggling,  etc.,  on  the  bor- 
ders?— A.  Yes:  except  in  isolated  cases  where  there  is  very  little  to  be  done. 
Where  there  is  little  dutiable  goods  coming  and  very  few  immigrants.  I  would 
not  make  objection.  I  think  one  officer  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department 
should  be  sufficient  to  execute  both  duties  at  such  a  place. 

Q.  Are  the  duties  of  a  United  States  inspector  of  immigration  in  Canada  simply 
to  inspect  immigran'  s  who  have  declare  1  their  intention  to  come  to  the  United 
States  and  who  have  come  that  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  no  inspection  duties  over  the  general  Canadian  immigration? — A, 
None  at  all. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  on  the  whole  Canadian  frontier,  certainly  as  far  as  Winni- 
peg, that  the  trades  unions  and  organized  labor  have  done  an  immense  amount  of  • 
work  through  their  own  officers  and  their  own  means  in  spying  out  foreigners  or 
Canadians  who  attempt  to  come  into  this  country  in  violation  of  the  law? — A.  As 
to  the  European  immigration  through  Canada,  by  an  arrangement  I  made  with 
the  steamship  companies  land.ng  passengers  at  Quebec,  which  permitted  a  Lnited 
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States  officer  to  go  aboard  those  ships  there  and  make  the  inspections  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  as  is  done  at  the  port  of  Boston,  or  New  York,  you 
must  recollect  that  we  have  no  law  to  prevent  Canadians  coming  and  going  as 
they  see  proper.  For  instance,  take  Detroit  and  Port  Huron,  and  all  along  the 
lakes,  wherever  a  foreigner  presents  himself  he  is  obliged  to  exhibit  a  certificate 
that  he  has  been  examined  and  passed  at  Quebec,  which  is  provided  for  under 
this  agreement;  but  if  a  Canadian  is  coming  into  the  United  States  he  is  not  inter- 
rupted, because  there  is  no  head  tax.  It  is  expressly  provided  by  law  that  there 
should  be  that  intercourse  between  these  countries  until  Congress  should  enact 
laws  to  meet  that  case.  I  will  show  you  that  act,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 
I  find  it  in  section  32  of  the  act  of  1884.  There  has  never  been  an  act  to  provide 
for  persons  coming  in  by  land  carriage,  neither  has  there  been  one  providing  for 
persons  coming  by  water,  from  contiguous  territory. 

Q.  Would  the  question  be  on  the  alien  contract-labor  law? — A.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it.  Another  matter  that  has  occupied  the  attention  of  Congress,  both  by  my 
recommendations  and  more  especially  by  the  various  trades  unions,  is  this:  I  have 
been  to  Detroit,  and  while  on  ferryboats  between  Windsor  and  Detroit,  with  the 
committee,  of  which  Mr.  Owen  was  chairman  (see  Mr.  Owen's  report),  saw  how 
many  carpenters,  masons,  etc.,  came  daily  with  dinner  buckets  from  Canada  into 
the  United  States  to  work.  That  is  a  sore  which  Congress  has  not  remedied.  I 
think  Mr.  Corliss  had  a  bill  two  years  ago,  as  had  Mr.  Mahany.  of  Buffalo,  on  this 
subject.  It  has  caused  much  friction  between  the  two  Governments  and,  I  think, 
entered  into  the  work  of  the  joint  commission  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  settling  immigration  and  other  matters. 

Q.  When  you  were  Commissioner  General  were  you  not  the  authority  in  the 
Treasury  Department  to  decide  whether  when  Canadians,  who  were  members  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union  and  of  a  local  union,  say  of  Ottawa  or 
Toronto,  came  to  Detroit  and  had  well-defined  notions  where  they  were  to  work 
in  the  United  States,  were  under  contract  for  labor  or  not?— A.  It  would  depend 
entirely  upon  whether  we  could  arrest  them.  We  would  certainly  examine  into 
the  matter,  and  if  no  contract  had  been  made  abroad  we  could  not  hold  them.  If 
they  were  induced  to  come  in  without  any  contract,  it  is  that  very  amendment 
that  I  spoke  of  the  other  day  as  being  necessary  for  us  to  hold  such  people.  We 
had,  at  Buffalo  especially,  an  inspector  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  and  also  a  Mr. 
De  Barry  in  Buffalo,  and  they  were  very  efficient  officers,  and  while  I  think  Mr. 
De  Barry  stretched  the  laws  considerably,  yet  we  never  interfered  with  him  if  he 
did  send  a  person  out.  Had  some  of  these  cases  been  brought  to  our  attention  by 
appeal  they  wou  d  have  been  decided  on  their  merits.  But  Mr.  De  Barry  sent  a 
good  many  out  when  I  did  not  think  the  law  justified  his  action. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effects  of  immigration  on 
the  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  in  this  country? — A.  I  suppose  immigra- 
tion in  some  branches  has  had  a  slight  effect.  My  view  in  regard  to  this  matter 
has  been  that  while  our  country  is  so  great  and  comparatively  sparsely  inhabited, 
when  you  compare  it  with  European  countries,  there  is  a  constant  demand  for 
labor  and  it  is  seeking  new  fields  all  the  time.  In  that  way  immigration  has  no 
great  effect  on  the  prices  which  have  prevailed  heretofore.  Skilled  labor  coming 
into  this  country  tends  naturally  to  diminish,  but  owing  to  our  increasing  demands 
does  not  effect  prices  to  any  perceptible  degree. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  on  unskilled  labor?— A.  I  think  the  demand  for  unskilled 
labor  is  so  great  that  it  will  not  have  any  effect  at  all.  The  only  trouble  is  the 
distribution  of  immigrants  when  they  come  here.  Wnen  they  arrive  they  get  into 
our  Eastern  States  and  go  into  our  cities,  and  in  that  way  labor  here  is  congested, 
but  gradually  they  work  their  way  out  to  where  there  is  a  demand  for  them,  and 
we  find  that  while  there  is  no  great  demand  in  the  East,  there  is  a  great  demand 
in  the  West,  and,  like  water,  labor  will  seek  its  own  level.  If  our  country  were 
fully  settled,  of  course  every  addition  to  its  population  would  have  an  effect  on 
the  working  people,  but  it  will  not  have  an  effect  on  them  here  for  years  and  years 
to  come. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated,  and  generally  believed,  that  in  certain  congested  portions 
of  the  United  States  there  is  a  large  number  of  unemployed  people  seeking  employ- 
ment and  unable  to  find  it.  Does  not  this  large  mass  of  unskilled  labor,  brought 
into  this  country  by  immigration,  tend  to  swell  the  number  of  unemployed?— A. 
That  is  very  true  of  localities.  You  can  go  into  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  and  to 
a  few  other  portions  of  the  United  States  and  you  will  find  that  immigrants  are 
induced  to  come  by  letters  written  by  persons  who  have  employment  in  these 
various  localities,  and  you  will  find  that  when  these  immigrants  come  many  of 
them  will  be  unable  to  find  work  there.  In  that  way  those  places  have  become 
overcrowded.  As  I  sa\d  the  other  day,  a  bureau  for  distributing  immigrants  would 
be  a  vast  benefit  to  the  United  States. 
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Q.  As  you  proposed  having  on  Ellis  Island?— A.  I  only  mentioned  that  as  one 
place,  but  I  do  not  see  why  smaller  bureaus  could  not  be  put  in  other  localities,  so 
as  to  distribute  these  immigrants. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  commission  about  what  proportion  the  number  of  skilled 
immigrants  in  this  country  bear  to  the  whole  number?— A.  I  am  hardly  capable 
of  answering  that  question.  You  know  I  am  an  agriculturist  and  lawyer,  and 
my  mind,  has  never  been  directed  to  that.  When  I  came  into  public  life,  I  was 
assigned  to  this  immigration  question,  and  afterwards  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws  under  it.  When  you  go  into  those  questions  of  labor  and  industries,  I  am  not 
a  competent  witness.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  the  Bureau  has  done.  It  has  given 
the  most  exact  data  with  regard  to  each  and  every  immigrant  who  has  come  into 
this  country.  You  will  find  in  the  reports  the  tables  which  furnish  this  informa- 
tion, and  it  will  enable  you  to  arrive  at  your  own  conclusions.  If  I  considered 
myself  an  expert  on  labor  and  industries,  I  would  gladly  give  you  my  opinions, 
bat  they  are  not  worth  anything  except  as  mere  surmises.  In  the  first  tables  we 
give  the  number  of  immigrants  arriving  at  the  various  ports;  that  is,  the  total 
immigration. 

Table  No.  2  shows  the  immigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States,  their  sex  and 
their  nationality,  and  those  debarred  and  returned  during  the  fiscal  year.  We 
next  give  the  age  of  immigrants  and  number  of  illiterates  over  14  years  of  age,  by 
countries  of  origin,  arriving  during  each  fiscal  year.  We  next  give  a  table  of 
the  immigrants  over  20  years  of  age,  by  nationality,  bringing  $30  and  over.  In 
one  year  they  brought  over  $3,000,000,  and  probably  they  brought  $10,000,000  that 
we  could  not  ask  about,  being  over  $30  each. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  that  the  report  of  1896  and  1897?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  I  understood  from  a  speech  made  by  Senator  Gibson  on 
the  immigration  question,  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  that  he  estimated  that  they 
brought  about  §800  per  capita. — A.  I  have  always  estimated  that  they  brought  four 
or  five  times  more  than  what  was  actually  ascertained  from  examination. 

Q.  Is  there  any  data  from  which  you  could  get  those  facts? — A.  No,  sir;  only 
what  you  see. 

Q.  Do  you  think  $800  per  capita  is  an  overestimate? — A.  This  statement  is  made 
on  page  4  of  that  report: 

"The  fact  disclosed  by  the  table  on  this  subject  is  that  the  immigrants  during 
this  fiscal  year  brought  with  them  and  exhibited  83,541,241.  How  much  more 
these  immigrants  brought  cannot  be  stated.  From  experience  it  can  be  safely 
estimated  that  the  money  brought  into  this  country  by  these  immigrants  is  very 
much  greater  than  the  figures  herein  given." 

Table  No.  5  gives  tbe  arrivals,  by  nationalities,  during  the  fiscal  year,  with  rela- 
tion to  thosewho  have  not  been  in  the  United  States  before,  going  to  join  families, 
etc.  Table  6  shows  the  increase  and  decrease  each  year.  Table  7  gives  the  nativity 
of  alien  steerage  passengers  landed  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States  in  that  year. 
It  tells  whence  they  came,  nativity,  and  gives  the  States  to  which  they  went. 

Table  8  gives  the  nativity  and  occupation  of  alien  steerage  passengers  landed  at 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  in  Table  9  you  will  find  the  number  of  actors, 
artists,  clergymen,  editors,  engravers,  lawyers,  and  everything,  and  the  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor.  That  is  exact.  The  last  thine  I  did  was  to  have  a  table  prepared 
which  gives  the  destinations  and  occupations  of  alien  steerage  passengers  landed 
at  the  port  of  New  York,  so  we  can  see  how  many  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers 
went  into  each  State  and  the  occupation  of  each  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Do  your  tables  give  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among 
the  immigrants  that  reach  this  country?  —A.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  get 
it.  We  had  no  law  authorizing  us  to  examine  in  regard  to  that,  because  it  does  not 
matter  at  the  present  time  whether  they  can  read  and  write—  it  is  not  essential  to 
their  admissibility;  but,  in  view  of  legislation  in  Congress,  we  had  instructed  our 
registers  to  ask  every  one  of  them  whether  they  could  read  and  write  and  we  took 
their  answers  down,  and  that  is  the  table  1  presented  to  you. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.Shulteis  says  that  if  this  commission  would  probe 
into  the  question  of  immigrants  escaping  the  head  tax  by  coming  in  from  the  Can- 
adian border,  they  could  suggest  legislation  that  would  result  in  reimbursing  the 
Government  for  the  entire  expense  of  the  commission.  What  is  your  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service  in  that  particular?  Could  anything  be  sug- 
gested by  the  commission  to  remedy  the  trouble?— A.  I  will  explain  how  that  agree- 
ment was  entered  into.  I  was  directed  by  the  Secretary  to  go  there  and  see  what 
inspection  of  immigrants  could  be  inaugurated  throughout  our  border  line.  That 
line  is  nearly  4,000  miles  long.  I  had  authority  to  see  all  customs  officers  at  the 
various  ports  of  entry  along  that  line  as  immigration  officials.  Before  I  left  here 
I  suggested  to  the  Secretary  that  if  I  could  make  an  arrangement  with  the  Cana- 
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dian  government  by  which  at  the  seaboard,  the  port  of  entry  of  all  European  immi- 
grants, 1  could  have  an  investigation,  that  it  would  obviate  the  expense  and  the 
necessity  of  establishing  this  border  line.  I  visited  Ottawa  and  communicated 
with  the  government  and  the  government  was  inclined  to  grant  it,  but  the  news- 
papers got  hold  of  it  and  there  was  great  excitement  in  Canada  in  regard  to  Cana- 
dian officials  permitting  United  States  officials  to  exercise  their  functions  within 
their  territory,  whereupon  the  Canadian  government  retired  from  the  arrangement. 
I  then  made  an  arrangement  with  the  transportation  companies  themselves;  that 
is,  I  found  four  or  five  trans-Atlantic  lines  bringing  immigrants  into  Canada  and 
I  found  only  two  railroads,  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Canadian  Pacific,  conveying 
these  immigrants  west.  You  will  find  it  on  page  17  of  the  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1894.  The  steamship  lines  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  the  busi- 
ness of  bringing  the  immigrants  by  way  of  Canada  into  the  United  States  and  to 
give  us  every  facility  for  inspection.    They  were  not  inclined  to  pay  any  head  tax. 

There  was  no  law  for  us  to  compel  them  to  pay  a  head  tax.  If  they  could  bring 
immigrants  into  Canada,  and  in  that  way  into  the  United  States,  without  paying 
any  tax,  the  steamship  lines  running  into  New  York  might  just  as  well  close  their 
business.  I  told  them  I  would  discontinue  negotiations  unless  they  paid  the  head 
tax,  and  finally  they  agreed  to  it.  I  fear  Mr.  Shulteis  is  not  an  authority  on  this 
subject  at  least,  and  that  the  Commissioners  will  be  without  pay  if  they  depend 
upon  getting  it  from  this  source.  They  agreed,  as  you  will  see,  to  allow  our 
inspectors  to  go  aboard  their  ships  and  inspect  in  the  same  way  they  do  at  the 
ports  of  the  United  States.  Those  destined  for  the  United  States  were  examined 
by  us.  When  immigrants  were  not  eligible  to  enter  the  United  States  they  were 
not  permitted  to  enter.  In  order  to  prevent  their  entering  after  we  had  rejected 
them,  we  required  our  authorities  to  give  each  one  a  certificate,  showing  to  what 
place  he  was  destined,  the  description  of  the  person,  and  that  he  had  been  exam- 
ined. He  was  required  to  present  that  certificate  to  the  customs  or  immigration 
officials  when  he  entered  the  United  States,  and  it  entitled  him  to  land.  The  rail- 
roads entered  into  a  compact  that  they  would  transport  no  one  destined  for  the 
United  States  without  that  .certificate.  If  that  law  is  properly  administered — and 
it  was  during  my  administration — I  do  not  see  how  they  could  get  in.  Subse- 
quently I  ascertained  that  persons  would  come,  ostensibly  for  Canada,  and  they 
would  stay  maybe  a  month  or  two  in  Canada,  and  then  come  to  the  United  States. 
Whereupon  I  instructed  our  officials  to  enter  into  a  new  contract  with  the  steam- 
ship companies  providing  that  they  would  pay  the  head  tax  on  all  those  persons 
who  entered  the  United  States  so  many  months  after  their  arrival,  and  they  paid 
it.  In  that  way  every  business  safeguard  was  thrown  around  it  while  I  was  in 
office,  and,  I  believe,  still  continues.  You  will  find  that  agreement  in  my  report; 
and  the  supplemental  one  follows,  I  suppose,  a  year  or  two  afterwards. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Who  really  pays  the  head  tax,  the  steamship  company 
or  the  immigrant?— A.  It  is  very  much  like  the  question  who  pays  the  tariff  duty. 
One  says  the  consumer  pays  it,  and  the  other  says  the  importer  pays  it.  The 
steamship  companies  add  it  to  the  passage  money.  It  is  not  only  the  immigrant 
who  pays  that  head  tax,  but  every  alien  coming  into  the  United  States.  If  he 
comes  for  pleasure,  or  comes  a  dozen  times  a  year  on  business,  he  pays  it  every 
time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Does  he  pay  it  to  the  steamship  company  or  to  the  Govern- 
ment?— A.  He  pays  it  to  the  collector  of  the  port.  For  instance,  here  is  the  tourist 
visiting  the  United  States  for  pleasure;  he  is  manifested  on  the  steamship  com- 
pany's manifest  as  Mr.  Jones,  of  England.  Being  an  alien,  the  collector  of  the  port 
collects  the  tax  from  the  steamship  company,  and  it  goes  into  the  immigration 
funds,  the  same  as  a  head  tax  from  an  immigrant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  collect  directly  from  the  immigrant  or  from 
the  steamship  company?  Do  not  the  steamship  companies  pay  this  head  tax?— A. 
Oh,  yes;  but  the  bill  presented  to  the  steamship  company  is  presented  by  the  col- 
lector of  the  port.  In  New  York  we  found  that  that  business  was  better  attended 
to  by  the  immigration  authorities,  so  that  the  manifest  of  all  passengers  was  sent 
to  our  depot  there,  and  we  made  up  the  bill  of  all  tourists  and  aliens  and  sent  it  to 
the  collector  of  the  port  and  the  steamship  company  also,  and  the  company  paid 
the  collector. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  nations  in  Europe  charge  a  head  tax?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  nation?— A.  I  could  not  say  they  do.     I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  case  of  a  gentleman, 
formerly  a  United  States  Senator,  who  contracted  to  build  a  State  house  for  the 
State  of  Texas,  at  Austin,  imported  thirty  Canadians  into  Texas  or  brought  them 
in  under  contract  to  work,  was  fined  $30,000,  and  the  fine  never  collected?— A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Could  they  make  a  fine  of  $30,000?— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is 
$1,000  in  each  case. 
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Q.  Under  the  alien  contract  law?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  have  had  a  fine  of  as 
much  as  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  against  a  concern  in  Rhode  Island. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Were  those  amounts  paid?— A.  The  Solicitor  of  the  Treas- 
ury, at  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States  district  attorney,  who  had  found  the 
bills  and  had  the  cases  docketed,  consented  to  a  compromise.  The  defendant  paid 
three  or  four  thousand  dollars  and  all  the  expenses  of  the  oases,  and  they  were 
dropped.  I  think  that  was  in  the  Phillips  Hosiery  Case,  up  somewhere  in  Rhode 
Island.  In  one  of  my  reports  I  showed  how  many  cases  I  prosecuted.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  cases  where  there  has  been  a  conviction  upon  trial  before  any  court, 
and  for  that  reason  wherever  we  had  these  cases  and  parties  desired  to  compro- 
mise it  has  generally  been  done  because  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  testimony 
necessary  to  convict  the  employer.  The  poor  immigrant  who  came  in— the  inno- 
cent party — was  sent  back,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  convict  an  employer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parquhar. )  We  spoke  of  the  displacement  of  American  labor  by 
the  importation  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  to  this  country.  It  has  been 
stated  that  in  1860  or  1864,  until  the  alien  contract-labor  law  became  thoroughly 
operative,  all  the  labor  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  this  country  during,  say, 
twenty-five  years  was  displaced  by  European  ^abor.  Is  that  a  fact? — A.  Of  course 
I  knew  of  those  things  when  they  were  brought  to  my  attention.  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  fact.  We  endeavored  to  return  every  person  going  into  the  mines  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Europe.  That  is  one  of  the  congested  localities  I  said  I  wanted  to  eradi- 
cate. I  think  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  is  always  cited  by  persons 
opposed  to  immigration,  forgetting  its  benefits  elsewhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  a  person  is  found  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
the  immigration  laws  within  a  period  of  one  year  from  his  arrival,  may  he  be 
deported? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  high  officer  of  the  immigration  service — not  the  Commissioner  General  of 
Immigration— says  he  thinks  the  law  might  very  well  be  amended  by  extending 
that  limit  to  five  years.  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  in  regard  to  that.— A. 
It  might  be  extended  to  five  years.  An  alien  comes  into  this  country,  is  exam- 
ined, and  swears  positively  that  he  has  no  contract  to  work  for  any  particular 
person.  You  may  feel  assured  that  that  man  is  telling  you  an  untruth.  We  have 
traced  such  men  to  the  mines  in  Scranton,  exactly  where  we  knew  they  were 
going,  though  tbey  swore  they  were  going  to  some  other  point.  Knowing  the 
provisions  of  the  law  that  within  a  year  we  could  arrest  them,  we  have  permitted 
them  to  go  and  subsequently  arrested  them  and  sent  them  out  of  the  United 
States.  Whether  it  is  necessary  to  have  that  period  extended  over  a  year  or  not 
is  a  matter  of  fancy.  I  think  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  increase  the  period, 
because  if  you  do  not  get  the  man  immediately  you  may  as  well  give  up. 

But  there  are  other  cases.  When  a  criminal  comes  in  and  you  do  not  discover 
it  for  four  or  five  years  you  can  not  send  him  back.  A  man  comes  who  has  a 
weak  mind,  and  maybe  insanity  develops.  In  that  case  you  want  to  return  him 
after  a  year;  but  in  regard  to  the  alien  contract-labor  law  I  see  no  necessity  for  a 
change.  I  will  tell  you  another  very  important  amendment  that  I  have  contended 
for;  the  right  to  arrest  a  party  after  he  has  been  landed.  An  immigrant,  by  false 
statements,  secures  his  admission  into  the  United  States.  The  law  says  that  the 
immigration  authorities  can  return  the  man  at  any  time  within  a  year.  There  is 
no  person  appointed  to  execute  that  law  and  arrest  the  man.  The  United  States 
marshals  have  refused  over  and  over  again  to  do  it.  It  is  simply  like  the  acts 
declaring  a  thing  illegal  without  attaching  a  penalty  clause  to  it.  You  must 
give  the  immigration  authorities  power  to  sue  and  right  to  make  an  arrest,  or  you 
must  give  it  to  the  marshals  of  the  United  States.  When  I  came  into  office  I 
found  that  each  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  positively  declined  to  issue  an 
order  to  that  effect.  I  applied  to  Mr.  Carlisle,  and  we  examined  into  it,  and  he 
was  the  first  Secretary  that  ever  issued  an  order  to  arrest  a  contract  laborer  after 
he  was  landed,  and  the  first  case  I  know  of  was  a  very  hard  case.  It  was  a  South 
Carolina  case.  I  arrested  a  man  by  the  name  of  Williams,  who  had  made  a  con- 
tract to  go  into  partnership  with  a  man.  Williams  said  they  got  hold  of  what 
little  substance  he  had  and  then  informed  upon  him;  that  the  company  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  him.  They  had  actually  robbed  him  and  then  informed  upon  him, 
and  obliged  us  to  deport  him.  It  was  making  us  use  the  machinery  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  gratify  private  spite  and  hatred. 

Q.  Do  you  believe,  for  certain  purposes,  the  time  limit  should  be  extended?— 
A.  Yes;  it  might  be  in  certain  cases,  but  1  do  not  think  so  in  the  matter  of  alien 
contract  labor,  because  ah  labor  unions  are  an  xious  to  get  rid  of  a  man  at  the 
time,  but  if  there  is  delay  nothing  can  be  done. 

Q.  There  is  quite  a  general  belief  throughout  the  country  that  the  steamship 
companies  exert  an  influence  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  new  legislation  on  the 
immigration  question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  other  influences  working  in 
that  direction?— A.  I  have_not Onjthe  xMntaarijvhile  I  suppose  it  is  perfectly 
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natural,  I  am  not  aware  of  their  using  any  influence  one  way  or  the  other.  In 
regard  to  the  laws  as  enacted,  I  always  found  that  they  cordially  aided  and 
assisted  the  service  and  observed  the  law  as  far  as  they  could.  I  have  had  friction 
with  them,  but  it  always  ended  agreeably,  and  the  matter,  upon  investigation, 
was  adjusted  one  way  or  the  other  and  things  went  on  as  usual. 

The  steamship  companies  have  their  agents  through  Europe  as  they  have  in 
America.  They  have  their  agents  in  America  selling  tickets  in  almost  every  city 
and  village.  Their  greatest  business  is  ^ he  selling  of  prepaid  tickets;  that  is,  fam- 
ilies here  will  prepay  a  ticket  for  a  relative  or  somebody  over  there  and  inclose  it 
in  a  letter,  and  that  relative  or  friend  comes  over.  1  told  you  that  the  steamship 
companies,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  1893,  did  establish  rules  and  regulations 
in  Europe.  I  will  show  you  the  rules  established  by  the  American  Line,  and  I 
know  it  was  done  by  the  Hamburg- American  and  by  the  North  German  Lloyd, 
but  I  take  this  one  set  of  rules: 

"The  classes  not  admitted  to  the  United  States  are  such  immigrants  as  are 
liable  to  become  a  burden  to  the  State,  paupers,  criminals,  consumptives,  and 
those  suffering  with  loathsome  and  contagious  diseases:  the  blind,  lame,  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  crippled  persons,  women  with  children  without  any  relatives  in  the 
country,  single  females  in  pregnant  condition,  and  single  females  with  children. 

"We  beg  to  advise  you  that  the  law  will  be  enforced  strictly.  In  view  of  this 
we  request  you  to  use  the  utmost  care  in  accepting  emigrants  for  transportation, 
and  in  doubtful  cases  to  consult  us,  giving  all  the  details  and  conditions,  before 
you  enter  into  a  contract. 

"If  we  approve  of  the  acceptance  of  a  passenger  or  passengers,  you  will  be  in 
no  way  held  responsible,  but  if  you  enter  into  a  contract  for  transportation  of 
emigrants  of  whom  with  a  certain  degree  of  attention  you  could  have  known 
beforehand  that  they  would  come  under  that  class  of  emigrants  who  are  refused 
admittance  to  America,  we  will  be  compelled  to  charge  you  80  marks  for  every 
adult  for  return  transportation  and  also  the  transportation  coBt  from  the  port  to 
the  home  of  the  passenger." 

That  was  issued  by  the  steamship  companies  when  the  act  of  1893  went  into 
effect,  but,  as  I  told  you,  whenever  an  agent  located  in  these  villages  sold  a  person 
who  would  not  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  and  he  was  returned,  they 
were  fined  the  cost  of  transportation,  so  it  really  made  it  the  best  inspection. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  late  Dr.  Glavis? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Dr.  Glavis  ever  attempt  to  interfere  with  you  in  your  administration  of 
the  Immigration  Bureau? — A.  When  I  went  into  the  office  I  immediately  came 
into  contact  with  Dr.  Glavis,  and  for  probably  eight  months  or  a  year  our  relations 
were  not  as  agreeable  as  they  became  subsequently.  Subsequently  our  relations 
when  we  got  into  working  condition  and  he  found  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  became  harmonious. 

When  I  came  into  office  the  main  question  was  the  maintenance  of  immigrants 
by  steamship  companies  on  Ellis  Island.  For  instance,  a  wife  coming  to  her 
husband  would  be  detained  four  or  five  days  while  they  were  telegraphing,  find- 
ing out  whether  she  had  a  husband  or  not.  Sometimes  there  were  contract 
laborers.  They  were  detained  four  or  five  days  or  more  so  as  to  give  everybody  a 
hearing.  We  claimed  their  expenses  should  be  borne  by  the  steamship  companies. 
At  that  time  the  question  had  not  been  settled.  The  contention  on  the  part  of  the 
steamship  companies  was  that  we  should  examine  these  parties,  and  if  we  held 
them  over  for  our  purposes  that  they  should  not  bear  the  expenses.  I  contended 
that  they  were  liable,  and  I  prepared  what  we  called  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  immigrants  while  they  were  detained  and  rules 
for  maintenance  and  deportation  of  alien  immigrants  were  embodied  in  Circular 
177,  of  November  29,  1893. 

[The  substance  of  this  circular  is  embraced  in  Department  Circular  159,  of 
August  16,  1898.] 

After  they  were  issued  we  had  no  further  friction.  I  found  the  steamship  com- 
panies always  ready  to  cheerfully  comply  with  all  laws  and  regulations  when  they 
thoroughly  understood  them  and  they  were  conclusively  established;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  while  they  thought  they  had  the  right  to  contend  they  contended, 
and  I  think  the  rules  and  regulations  which  were  drawn  at  that  time"  have  subse- 
quently been  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General  and  been  approved  by  him.  You 
will  find  that  on  page  31,  report  of  1894,  and  in  Treasury  Circular  No.  1774,  the 
Secretary  approved  them  and  they  became  Treasury  regulations,  which  are  equiv- 
alent to  law,  because  by  the  act  of  1892  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  given 
power  to  make  these  regulations.  As  it  is  now  a  law,  I  apprehend  there  will  be 
no  further  difficulty.  The  only  friction  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Immigration 
Bureau  was  then  new  and  did  not  get  into  working  order  until  I  took  charge  of  it. 
Mr.  Owen  preceded  me,  but  there  was  some  difficulty  which  prevented  the  Bureau 
from  exercising  its  just  powers. 
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Q.  Have  you  familiarized  yourself  with  the  Lodge  bill  now  pending  m  the 
House? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  one  now  pending.  I  recall  the  one  that  was  vetoed 
by  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Q.  You  know  something  about  the  educational  test  that  was  in  that  bill? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  same  test.  It  provides  that  the  immigrant  shall  be  able  to  read 
in  some  language  a  few  sentences  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  view  of  your  testimony  of  day  before  yesterdayin  regard  to  the  very  small 
percentage  of  illiterate  immigrants  coming  to  this  country  from  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Sweden,  and  all  those  countries  of  northern  Europe,  would  such  a  test 
interfere  very  much  with  the  volume  of  immigration  coming  into  this  country 
from  those  desirable  parts  of  Europe? — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  such  a  law  would  be  of  great  benefit  in 
restricting  undesirable  immigration  to  this  country? — A.  It  would  restrict  the 
undesirable,  but  I  would  say  that  the  educated  rascal  that  comes  into  this  country 
is  the  most  dangerous,  and  if  you  want  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water" 
you  better  not  turn  these  immigrants  back  and  let  the  forgers,  scoundrels,  and 
thieves  in. 

Q.  Is  the  law  pretty  comprehensive  on  that  question  now?— A.  Yes.  I  believe, 
as  is  now  the  case,  that  able-bodied  and  healthy  immigrants,  able  and  willing  to 
work,  who  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  settlement,  should  be  admitted  into  this 
country;  but  I  think  the  utmost  pains  should  betaken  by  immigration  authorities 
to  rigidly  deport  all  undesirable  immigrants — the  class  meant  in  the  act  of  1891, 
section  1.    I  want  a  strict  examination  and  inspection  of  immigrants. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  further  legislation  on  the 
immigration  question? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  have,  except  the  amendments 
I  suggested  to  the  act  of  1893  and  the  amendments  recommended  by  the  Immigra- 
tion Investigating  Committee.  I  do  not  know  what  other  provisions  you  could 
make. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  Lodge-McCall  bill  would  be  very  effective  if  enacted  into 
law? — A.  That  would  be  effective  only  in  restraining  Italians,  Poles,  and  Russians 
from  coming  in  on  account  of  their  want  of  education. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  the  alien  contract-labor  law  came  into  some- 
what effective  force  toward  the  end  of  your  administration,  was  it  your  opinion 
that  the  law  had  effected  very  nearly  a  thorough  remedy  in  respect  to  the  importa- 
tion of  alien  labor? — A.  Except  in  isolated  cases — individual  cases  chiefly  at  the 
present  time.  Sometimes  you  will  find  that  immigrants  will  meet  aboard  ship 
and  form  plans  as  to  where  they  are  going,  and  sometimes  four  or  five  of  them 
will  unite  and  together  go  to  some  particular  locality.  They  will  go  to  the  mines 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  iron  works  at  Chicago,  or  the  wire  works,  and  so  on.  In 
that  way  they  are  liable  to  suspicion.  When  they  say  they  are  going  to  one  place, 
the  immigration  officials  might  think  they  are  contract  laborers  and  examine  them 
very  rigidly.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  they  have  come  over  because  some  friend  has 
written  them  to  come  to  a  certain  place,  saying  they  will  get  work,  and  they  are 
going  there.  While  the  wholesale  importation  of  laborers  under  contract  has  been 
very  greatly  decreased  and  aimostexterminated,  a  man  abroad  will  make  arrange- 
ments so  that  he  won't  land  in  a  foreign  country  without  anything  to  do.  He  has 
prudence  to  secure  a  place  for  himself  when  he  does  land,  and  he  is  a  great  deal 
more  desirable  immigrant  than  those  who  leave  without  any  definite  purpose  or 
intention.  I  sent  back  many  a  deserving  man,  and  the  men  who  were  sent  back 
as  alien  contract  laborers  are  as  distinct  as  a  class  from  those  who  are  sent  back 
as  paupers  as  day  is  from  night. 

The  very  best  immigrants  in  a  great  many  cases  were  those  who  went  back  as 
contract  laborers,  because  they  had  been  prudent  in  making  arrangements  for 
their  livelihood. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Where  you  find  an  immigrant  has  made  arrange- 
ments through  his  friends  here  do  you  send  him  back? — A.  We  were  obliged  to  do  so 
under  the  law.  I  have  sent  back  men  who  came  to  a  brother.  A  baker  will  write 
for  hit,  brother  to  come  over  here,  saying  he  has  employment  for  him  and  will  pay 
him  so  much  wages  in  his  own  bakery.  I  was  obliged  to  send  that  man  back,  and 
for  that  reason  I  have  suggested  another  amendment  to  the  law.  It  is  contained 
in  the  "Report  on  Immigration  Investigation,"  page  42  (reading): 

"Nothing  contained  in  the  immigration  or  alien  labor  laws  shall  prevent  near 
relatives,  not  more  remote  than  first  cousins,  from  aiding  each  other  to  migrate 
to  the  United  States,  either  by  pecuniary  aid  or  by  the  promise  of  maintenance 
until  the  immigrant  can  obtain  work,  or  the  promise  of  or  contract  for  work  in 
the  business  or  trade  of  such  relative,  conducted  personally  by  himself  and  under 
his  own  direction  and  management.  The  burden  of  proof  in  all  such  cases  shall 
be  upon  the  immigrant  or  such  relative." 
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That  would  enable  a  man  to  bring  a  brother  to  work  in  his  own  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  the  nations  of  Europe  or  any  part  of  them  restrain- 
ing laws  similar  to  ours  in  regard  to  immigration?— A.  No;  but  the  nations  of 
Europe,  particularly  Germany,  and  other  nations,  are  passing  laws  to  prevent  as 
far  as  possible  the  emigration  of  their  own  people  anywhere.  The  emigration  to 
the  United  States  has  been  so  great  and  so  injurious  to  Germany  and  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe  that  they  are  passing  legislation  to  prevent  any  persons  going 
there  to  solicit  persons  to  migrate,  and  for  that  reason  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  consular  inspection  and  all  those  bills.  I  always  contended  they 
were  an  injury,  instead  of  a  benefit,  to  immigration  of  the  United  States.  Those 
bills  were  all  defeated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  Austria  and  Turkey,  as  well  as  Germany,  pro- 
hibit the  Russian  Jews  from  crossing  their  borders? — A.  Russia  has  passed  many 
laws  in  regard  to  the  Jews  which  seem  to  be  exceedingly  oppressive  and  inhuman 
to  us,  but  when  Russia  banishes  whole  races  of  people  in  that  way  there  must  be 
some  reason  for  it.  The  recent  laws  of  Russia  in  that  regard  provide  that  every 
State  is  entitled  to  the  military  service  of  its  inhabitants.  They  are  also  entitled 
to  certain  degrees  of  taxation  and  so  on.  The  Jews  in  Russia  that  I  speak  of 
claim  they  are  subjects  of  Turkey  and  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. They  do  not  pay  taxes;  they  will  not  render  military  service,  and  Russia 
has  simply  said,  Why]!  you  must  become  our  subjects  or  leave  our  territory. 
That,  I  understand,  is  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  a  great  many  of  them  come  to 
this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  think  the  padrone  system  among  the  Italians  is 
obliterated? — A.  What  you  speak  of  is  something  that  has  existed  heretofore  and 
for  which  we  want  a  remedy.  The  Italians,  if  they  remain  long  in  the  country, 
finally  get  their  eyes  open,  and  those  who  do  not  must  undergo  this  oppression  by 
their  bankers— the  padrones. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  foreign  immi- 
grants to  colonize  in  localities;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  effect  in  preserving  their  own 
customs? — A.  I  find  when  I  go  to  the  cities— take  New  York,  for  instance — 
Italians  are  all  in  one  section.  Great  colonies  of  them  are  about  Mulberry  street. 
All  the  Jews  are  in  certain  wards  and  all  the  Chinese  are  in  Chinatown,  and  so  on; 
but  when  they  leave  those  places,  I  did  not  find  them  in  bands,  except  in  charge 
of  padrones  in  the  case  of  Italians.  The  Scandinavians,  who  are  really  the  best 
immigrants  who  come  to  the  United  States,  are  farmers  They  generally  come 
well  provided  with  funds.  They  are  hard-working,  industrious  people,  and  from 
my  knowledge  of  them  they  go  to  the  West,  and  after  a  while  they  are  congre- 
gated in  communities  and  they  retain  their  own  language.  Probably,  where  large 
communities  of,  say,  Huns  and  Poles,  go  into  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  they 
speak  their  own  language  because  they  are  congregated.  I  did  not  find  a  disposi- 
tion to  colonize  except  in  the  cases  of  Scandinavians.  They  seemed  to  go  in  bodies 
to  certain  localities  where  their  friends  are  and  where  their  language  is  spoken — 
that  is  in  the  West.  I  think  that  is  the  true  reason  for  the  great  crops  of  wheat 
and  products  of  the  United  States  raised  there.  I  did  not  find  colonies  of  Italians 
nor  of  any  other  people  throughout  the  United  States;  but  in  every  town  there  is 
an  Italian  quarter,  a  Chinese  quarter,  and  so  on;  but  you  do  not  find  it  in  the 
country. 

Q.  Do  they  preserve  their  language  to  the  extent  of  having  it  taught  in  the 
public  schools;  and  if  so,  are  they  becoming  Americanized? — A.  I  could  not  say 
except  from  what  I  have  heard  from  people  from  the  Western  States  where  these 
people  are.  I  have  heard  that  in  Montana  and  through  there  the  people  have 
preserved  their  own  language  in  the  places  of  worship,  and  so  on.  In  regard  to 
this  educational  problem  and  other  matters,  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  you  look 
upon  immigration  as  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  naturalization  and  the 
elective  franchise,  otherwise  you  will  get  into  a  vast  deal  of  trouble.  I  apprehend 
that  the  greatest  opposition — that  is,  general  opposition — to  immigration  is  that 
ignorant  foreigners  who  reside  here  for  five  years  are  allowed  to  vote.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  commission  has  anything  to  do  with  that.  The  elective  franchise 
is  one  thing  ana  immigration  is  another.  Some  people  apprehend  that  immigra- 
tion is  dangerous  because  the  most  of  the  immigrants  that  come  here  are  Catho- 
lics. You  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  neither  have  you  anything  to  do 
with  the  elective  franchise.  My  views  about  elective  franchise  and  giving  the 
right  to  a  foreigner  to  vote  are  independent  of  my  views  on  the  pure  question  of 
immigration.  Immigration  as  it  affects  labor  is  the  other  ground,  and  that  is  a 
very  serious  ground,  and  that  is  really  the  subject-matter  before  your  commission, 
and  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  can  not  enlighten  you  more  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  Farqdhar.  There  are  just  two  points  so  far  as  the  commission  is  concerned, 
the  economic  condition  and  the  social  conditions  which  affect  all  American  civili- 
zation and  the  standard  of  American  workingnif-n. 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  You  may  be  assured  that  in  the  consideration  of  the  immigration 
question  no  question  as  to  any  man's  religion  will  ever  be  asked  by  this  commission. 

Mr.  Stomp.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that.  I  only  alluded  to  that  generally.  I  stated 
it  as  an  illustration  of  my  conception  of  your  duty,  that  you  would  burden  your- 
selves very  much  if  you  allowed  the  matter  of  a  man's  education  and  his  ability  to 
vote  intelligently,  or,  I  stated  incidentally,  his  religion  to  bear  upon  this  subject. 
That  is.all  I  meant  to  say.  I  did  not  mean  that  you  would  investigate  either  one  or 
the  other.  A  great  many  of  my  troubles  arose,  and  I  find  the  chief  attacks  upon 
permitting  immigrants  coming  to  the  United  States  have  been  because  in  a  few 
years  they  get  the  right  to  vote,  and  a  great  many  get  that  right  without  being 
here  a  few  years. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  13,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  HERMAN  J.  SCHULTEIS, 

Ex-Special  Commissioner. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding. 

Mr.  Phillips.  1  will  state  that  Mr.  Schulteis  is  before  the  commission  by  invi- 
tation. He  was  one  of  the  five  commissioners  who  visited  Europe  in  1891  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  emigration  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Schulteis.  I  have  not  prepared  a  general  statement.  If  the  commission 
would  like  to  have  suggestions  which  I  may  be  able  to  make,  which  are  dictated 
from  experience  and  familiarity  with  the  subject,  I  would  be  glad  to  make  a  short 
statement  as  to  what  I  think  the  commission  could  do  in  the  matter  of  the  restric- 
tion of  undesirable  immigration  and  how  it  could  be  of  service  in  relation  to  pending 
legislation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  make  a  statement  in 
your  own  way,  Mr.  Schulteis. — A.  In  the  first  place,  I  will  speak  of  the  pending 
illiteracy  bill.  That  bill  passed  a  previous  Congress  and  is  now  before  the  House, 
having  passed  the  Senate.  In  all  probability  it  will  be  called  up  again,  although 
the  House  refused  to  consider  it  the  other  day.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  the  best 
method  of  restricting  undesirable  immigrants  that  could,  be  devised.  It  restricts 
only  the  undesirable  element  of  European  immigration,  and  does  not  bar  any  citi- 
zen of  Europe  who  would  become  a  desirable  citizen  of  this  country.  The  ques- 
tions of  illiteracy  and  undesirability,  as  former  Commissioner  Stump  told  you  the 
other  day,  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  particularly  show  that 
only  emigrants  irom  south  European  countries  would  be  affected  by  that  legisla- 
tion if  it  were  enacted  into  law,  and  it  would  reach  the  lowest  element  which 
degrades  our  citizenship  when  allowed  to  land  here  and  at  the  same  time  depresses 
the  price  of  wages.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Stump  that  the  lowest  element  of 
European  citizenship  is  desirable  on  the  ground  that  we  have  not  enough  men  in 
this  country  to  do  our  rough  work.  I  know  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  I  know  that 
there  are  several  millions  of  idle,  illiterate  workmen  in  this  country  who  would 
like  to  have  work.  For  that  reason  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  import  that  class 
of  workmen  and  further  increase  the  ranks  of  the  idle  and  thus  further  depreciate 
wages.  It  is  the  lowest  class  of  workmen  that  depreciate  wages.  That  is  an 
economic  truth.  Wherever  a  hod  carrier  gets  good  pay  a  bricklayer  will  get  good 
pay— much  higher  in  proportion — and  vice  versa.  If  the  lowest  labor  is  illy  paid 
all  the  higher  labor  will  suffer  correspondingly.  For  that  reason  the  efforts  of 
labor  organizations  ha\  e  been  directed  against  the  lowest  elements  of  European 
immigration.  My  experience  in  traveling,  particularly  through  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  convinces  me  that  the  south  European  immigration  is  the  lowest 
class  that  comes  to  this  country,  and  they  are  the  people  among  whom  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  is  greatest.  In  southern  Sicily  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
runs  as  high  as  90  per  cent,  according  to  the  statistics  of  Senor  Bodia,  who  is  the 
greatest  Italian  statistician.  He  is  the  Giffen  of  Italy.  He  is  an  authority  second 
to  none  in  Europe.  In  northern  parts  of  Italy  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  decreases, 
and  also  the  number  of  immigrants  that  come  from  that  country  decreases.  In 
other  words,  the  more  desirable  Italians  do  not  emigrate  in  such  great  numbers 
as  those  from  southern  Italy,  who  embark  from  Naples  and  Palermo. 

The  Huns,  Slavs,  and  Greeks  have  an  average  of  50  per  cent  illiteracy,  and  they 
are  a  very  undesirable  class.  They  come  over  without  skilled  trades.  They  are 
merely  rough  laborers,  such  as  we  have  in  large  numbers  in  this  country,  and  if 
there  should  be  a  scarcity  of  that  class  of  labor  it  could  be  had  from  the  South, 
where  there  are  3,000,000  colored  men  who  can  do  all  the  rough  labor  such  as 
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railroad  digging  and  building  and  work  in  the  mines.  Aside  from  that,  a  large 
proportion  of  these  foreigners,  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  who  are 
already  in  this  country,  flood  the  labor  market,  settle  in  the  great  cities,  form  colo- 
nies, and  breed  diseases  and  disorders  of  all  kinds.  I  believe  that  the  "Lodge 
bill"  would  largely  restrict  this  class  of  immigration.  I  believe  that  it  would 
affect  27  per  cent  of  the  number  that  are  now  admitted.  When  we  can  by  one 
act  restrict  one-fourth  of  the  least  desirable  of  all  immigrants,  I  believe  it  is  a 
very  good  law  to  enact.  I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of  it.  I  recommended  it  in 
my  report  of  1892-93.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  question  both  before 
I  went  to  Europe,  while  in  Europe,  and  after  returning,  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  only  one  more  effective  way  to  restrict  immigration,  and  that  way  would  restrict 
all  classes.  That  method  is  to  increase  the  head  tax.  But  Congress  for  years  has 
not  been  disposed  to  offer  any  drastic  remedy  in  the  form  of  a  head  tax  to  prevent 
a  large  influx  of  labor  into  this  country.  Still  I  think  the  tendency  is  toward  a 
head  tax  that  would  pay  theexpenses  of  the  immigration  service,  which  the  $1  head 
tax  does  not  do.  In  my  judgment  the  head  tax  should  be  at  leastSlO,  so  that  only 
immigrants  with  a  well-determined  purpose  would  come  here.  At  present  thou- 
sands"^ them  come  to  this  country  when  they  really  would  prefer  to  go  to  South 
America,  which  is  more  of  a  Latin-speaking  country.  Their  language,  manners, 
and  customs  are  more  similar  to  South  American  than  to  our  manners  and  cus- 
toms, yet  it  costs  $8  more  to  go  there  than  to  the  United  States,  and  that  $8,  which 
to  us  seems  a  small  amount,  appears  very  large  to  them.  Where  wages  are  from 
14  to  19  cents  per  day,  as  in  southern  Italy,  to  save  §8  requires  considerable  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Then  the  steamship  companies  make  it  an  object  to  the 
immigrants  to  come  to  this  country  instead  of  going  to  South  America? — A.  Yes; 
the  steamship  companies  and  the  railroad  companies,  particularly  the  land-grant 
railroad  companies,  have  a  direct  interest  in  fostering  immigration  and  getting 
people  to  buy  their  lands,  and  they  make  very  low  rates  from  New  York  to  their 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  getting  those  who  have  anything  to  settle  there.  The 
idea  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  free  public  lann  to  be  had  in  the  West,  although 
advertised  extensively  by  the  steamship  companies  abroad,  is  a  myth,  and  when 
the  immigrants  come  here  they  And  that  out.  They  find  that  all  the  available 
and  good  public  land  in  this  country  is  fenced  in.  and  if  they  want  it  they  have  to 
pay  for  it,  and  the  lowest  price  I  have  heard  of  is  $1.25  per  acre.  Thousands  of 
disappointed  free-land  seekers  are  now  filling  the  slums  of  the  great  cities.  But 
the  steamship  companies  still  hold  out  inducements  of  large  areas  of  land  that 
can  be  had  for  nothing.  I  read  advertisements  in  Europe  that  immigrants  could 
get  160  acres  of  land,  an  additional  160  acres  for  timber  culture,  and  160  acres  addi- 
tional for  each  adult  in  the  family.  In  fact,  there  were  four  offers  of  160  acres  each 
that  the  immigrant  supposed  he  could  get  gratis  when  he  landed  in  this  country. 
When  they  get  here  they  find  they  can't  get  the  land  and  that  they  have  to  settle 
down  in  the  large  cities,  where  they  are  at  present.  They  are  in  every  city,  and  even 
in  this  city  the  unemployed  number  7,000.  I  made  an  inquiry  some  time  ago  at 
the  Commissioners'  office  and  looked  over  the  list  of  those  seeking  employment  in 
the  street-sweeping  and  sewer  department.  I  found  there  were7,800,  white  and 
black,  anxious  to  work  at  $1.25  per  day.  They  put  on  large  numbers  of  them 
whenever  a  snowstorm  comes,  and  the  other  day  there  were  648  additional  men 
engaged  to  clean  the  streets  of  snow. 

When  I  last  examined  into  the  condition  of  Chicago  there  were  nearly  200,000 
idle  men  looking  for  jobs.  That  was  some  years  ago.  The  fact  that  immigration 
slackens  in  some  years  is  due  to  the  fact  that  times  are  hard  here  and  we  have 
labor  troubles,  which  are  reported  in  the  papers,  and  the  newspapers  are  sent 
abroad.  The  foreign  papers  republish  these  articles,  and  the  people  find  that  con- 
ditions are  poor  here  and  large  numbers  of  them  are  deterred  from  coming.  The 
only  opposition  I  have  noticed  to  the  Lodge  bill  is  that  which  comes  from  the 
literary  bureau  of  the  steamship  companies  and  from  the  managers  of  the  Hirsch 
fund  of  New  York,  and  their  labors  here  at  the  Capitol  are  a  matter  of  public 
notoriety. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us  something  about  the  operations  of  the  steam- 
ship lobby  in  Washington  to  prevent  proposed  immigration  legislation.— A.  In 
my  judgment  the  most  dangerous  thing  that  the  steamship  people  have  done  is  to 
try  to  get  the  press  to  be  silent  by  giving  them  excursions  to  New  York  and  by 
entertaining  them  on  the  steamers  for  two  or  three  days.  1  remember  an  excur- 
sion of  nearly  all  the  newspaper  men,  some  78  men  and  their  families,  that  went 
over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad— free  passes,  Pullman  cars,  everything  to  eat 
and  drink  they  wanted;  and  they  were  entertained  on  the  steamer  Spree,  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd,  and  then  brought  back  to  Washington.  Of  course  this  can- 
not be  looked  upon  as  a  direct  bribe,  and  yet  it  is  in  its  influence  on  these  news- 
paper men.    They  do  not  like  to  say  anything  unkind  of  these  steamship  people 
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or  against  immigration.  They  also  do  everything  they  can  to  influence  the  news- 
papers by  editorials  they  write,  a  great  many  of  which  are  published.  I  have  seen 
editorials  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  papers  that  were  duplicates. 

y.  In  what  kind  of  papers? — A.  German  papers  mostly.  They  advertise  very 
largely  in  those  papers.  They  advertise  from  a  column  to  two  columns  all  the 
year  round.  When  they  send  these  prepared  editorials  the  editor  lets  them  go  in, 
not  because  they  express  the  opinion  of  the  editor  or  of  the  community  where  he 
resides,  but  because  they  get  from  two  to  five  hundred  dollars  per  year  for  adver- 
tising from  them,  and  they  hate  to  refuse  an  article  they  are  asked  to  publish;  and 
the  result  is  it  is  published  as  though  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  public  or  the 
editor.  They  have  a  great  advantage  in  that,  inasmuch  as  they  have  to  advertise 
mostly  In  those  foreign  papers,  for  the  foreigners  are  the  ones  who  use  tickets  to 
return  to  their  homes.  Somo  of  them  visit  their  old  homes  two  or  three  times. 
I  have  known  persons  to  go  half  a  dozen  times,  if  they  could  afford  it,  in  the 
course  of  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  opposition  to  proposed  immigration  legislation 
on  the  part  of  German- American  citizens? — A  My  experience  has  been  that  the 
German  people  who  understand  the  question  are  all  in  favor  of  the  Lodge  illiter- 
acy bill.  It  is  only  those  who  have  been  told  it  is  a  different  bill  from  what  it  is 
who  oppose  it.  The  literature  which  is  sent  out  from  New  York  by  Dr.  Senner, 
former. y  commissioner  of  immigration  at  New  York,  misrepresents  the  bill,  and 
large  numbers  of  Germans  signed  petitions  against  it  without  knowing  what  the 
petitions  contained.  When  they  found  they  were  on  record  as  opposing  an  illiteracy 
provision,  they  recalled  their  statements.  The  Immigration  Restriction  League 
of  Boston  has  published  a  pamphlet  on  that  subject  in  which  it  shows  exactly 
how  those  petitions  were  signed  and  how  the  signatures  were  secured  throughout 
the  country  by  Dr.  Senner's  bureau  in  New  York.  He  is  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
Baron  Hirsch  fund.  He  is  an  Austrian,  was  a  countryman  of  Baron  Hirsch,  and 
wrote  articles  against  restriction  of  immigration  from  the  time  he  landed  until 
he  became  commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York.  He  was 
employed  on  a  Milwaukee  paper,  and  nearly  all  the  antirestriction  articles  in  the 
New  ~iork  Staats  Zeitung  were  written  by  him.  For  some  reason  or  other  he 
was  made  commissioner  at  the  port  of  New  York  to  keep  out  people  he  had  advo- 
cated letting  in  for  years,  and  after  he  went  out  of  office  he  immediately  went 
back  into  the  same  service,  and  tried  to  do  all  he  could  to  defeat  any  restriction 
legislation.     He  is  the  principal  agent  of  the  opposition  to  the  Lodge  bill. 

Q.  Was  Dr.  Glavis  the  head  of  the  steamship  lobby  here?— A.  He  represented  the 
North  German  Lloyd,  and  he  afterwards  took  charge  of  the  business  of  the  entire 
steamship  trust,  and  was  very  energetic  about  the  Capitol  for  years  trying  to 
prevent  any  restriction  legislation.  He  had  his  offices  in  the  Post  building  for  some 
years.  He  died  not  long  ago.  I  do  not  know  who  his  successor  is,  but  I  know 
that  some  of  h;s  coworkers  are  still  very  active  and  busy,  and  succeeded  recently 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  defeating  consideration  of  the  Lodge  bill.  They  can 
afford  to  engage  able  counsel  because  all  above  deck  and  first-class  passage  is 
clear  profit  when  the  steerage  is  full.  They  charge  on  an  average  of  $22.50  for 
passage,  and  it  costs  them  $1.70.  The  rest  is  clear  profit.  They  walk  into  the 
steerage  and  walk  out.  They  do  not  have  to  be  wheeled  in  like  freight  or  carried 
out.  It  is  the  most  profitable  ballast  a  foreign  steamer  can  have.  Of  course,  as 
business  men.  they  are  very  anxious  to  procure  all  such  passengers  they  can  both 
going  and  coming.  Their  argument  generally  is  that  this  class  of  immigrants  is 
valuable  to  this  country,  but  it  has  no  weight  with  them  when  they  try  to  get 
them  to  go  back  to  Europe.  They  are  just  as  active  in  trying  to  get  them  to  return, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  steerage-passage  money,  as  they  were  to  have  them 
come  this  way.  They  have  their  agents  all  over  this  country  where  these  people  are 
most  numerous,  and  sell  tickets  in  blocks,  prepaid,  to  both  corns  and  go.  I  have 
a  copy  of  some  prepaid  tickets  which  were  deposited,  particularly  in  the  mining 
regions  of  Pennsylvania,  with  agents  and  even  with  postmasters,  who  get  a  com- 
mission on  all  the  tickets  they  sell.  Naturally  they  want  to  sell  as  many  of  them 
as  they  can,  both  going  and  coming.  The  alien  steampship  companies  have  a  large 
capital  invested.  When  1  examined  into  the  question  some  years  ago,  I  found 
they  had  $118,000,000  invested,  and  thattheii  percentage  of  profit  was  larger  than 
any  other  colossal  investment  in  existence.  There  is  no  large  investment  of  money 
that  pays  as  well  as  ocean-passenger  traffic.  It  runs  as  high  as  17  per  cent  per 
annum. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  is  American  capital?— A.  A  very  small  quantity  of  it  is 
American  capital.  Even  the  so-called  American  Line,  when  I  looked  into  the 
question,  was  nine-elevenths  foreign  and  two-elevenths  American,  as  far  as  their 
steamers  were  concerned— foreign  built  and  registered.  The  capital  of  this  one 
line,  however,  is  largely  American  capital,  and  all  the  other  steamship  lines  are  in 
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the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  they  are  largely  owned  by  one  clique  of  bankers,  who 
have  their  headquarters  in  London,  Frankfort,  Vienna,  and  Paris.  They  own  the 
English,  German,  Scandinavian,  and  Italian  lines  of  ocean  steamers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  a  name  given  to  this  company?— A.  They  are 
all  under  different  names. 

Q.  The  same  individuals  own  a  large  amount  of  stock? — A.  The  same  individuals 
own  the  stock.  The  capital  invested  is  foreign  capital.  Even  steamers  that  have 
American  names  and  registers  now  were  not  built  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Stump,  ex-Commissioner-General  of  Immigration, 
said  yesterday  that  he  thought  the  time  limit  in  which  certain  classes  of  immi- 
grants who  had  come  in  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  this  country  could  be  deported 
might  well  be  extended  to  three,  four,  or  five  years,  but  he  made  an  exception  in 
the  case  of  those  who  came  in  in  violation  of  the  alien  contract-labor  law.  Have 
you  anything  to  say  as  to  that  matter,  any  suggestions  to  make? — A.  I  believe  the 
time  limit  could  be  extended.  I  think  that  the  pauper  who  was  pauperized  abroad 
should  be  supported  by  the  community  where  he  was  raised  and  pauperized,  and  I 
believe  that  at  any  time  when  he  becomes  a  public  charge  here,  within  four  or  five 
years,  we  ought  to  have  the  authority  to  send  him  to  the  community  that  neglected 
him  or  that  caused  his  degraded  condition.  I  do  not  think  we  are  responsible,  or 
that  we  ought  to  be  held  responsible,  or  ought  to  be  taxed  to  support  the  people  who 
are  degraded  by  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  certain  countries  abroad.  They  tax  the 
people  to  death  to  keep  up  large  standing  armies  and  navies,  and  grind  them  down 
to  the  starvation  line  of  wages  by  keeping  them  ignorant,  and  when  their  burden 
is  so  heavy  they  can  not  stand  it,  whenever  they  become  charges,  or  when  they 
get  to  the  revolting  point,  they  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them.  Large  masses  of 
them  have  been  sent  here  simply  because  they  have  arrived  at  the  danger  line. 
And  societies  abroad  aid  and  foster  the  sending  of  that  class  of  people  to  this  coun- 
try. I  have  in  my  report  a  list  of  160  societies  in  England  alone,  called  prisoners' 
aid  societies,  that  make  it  their  business  to  influence  prisoners  when  their  terms 
are  over  to  come  here.  The  judges  often  give  them  short  sentences  in  prison,  and 
the  periods  of  surveillance  are  made  very  long  and  so  objectionable  and  burden- 
some that  they  are  anxious  to  get  away.  They  have  to  report  where  they  have 
been  regularly  to  the  officers  of  the  law,  or  else  they  are  thrown  into  prison  again 
under  what  is  called  surveillance.  These  prisoners'  aid  societies  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  rid  of  these  criminals  for  life  when  they  offer  them  the  small  amount 
that  is  required  to  come  here — £3  10s.  It  would  cost  as  much  to  sustain  them  for 
two  months  at  home  as  it  does  to  send  them  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  law  in  this  country  prohibits  the  landing  of  pau- 
pers and  criminals.  Do  you  think  it  is  not  effective?— A.  It  is  very  laxly  admin- 
istered. Unfortunately  the  heads  of  the  bureaus  at  the  port  of  New  York,  where 
nine- tenths  of  the  immigrants  land,  are  old  officials,  kept  in  office  under  all  Admin- 
istrations since  Colonel  Weber  took  charge  there.  I  investigated  the  prisoners' 
aid  societies,  and  in  one  of  my  reports  I  gave  the  names  of  the  people  sent  here, 
and  gave  the  numbers  of  the  post-office  money  orders  which  the  societies  sent  to 
them  after  they  got  here.  Then  they  have  a  system  of  sending  their  superannu- 
ated people  over  here.  Under  the  English  governmental  system  after  they  work 
twenty- five  years  they  are  pensioned,  and  the  pension  is  paid  them  in  a  lump  sum 
if  they  will  emigrate  here;  but  for  fear  they  will  not  emigrate  it  is  paid  to  them 
after  they  get  here.  Criminals  are  sent  here,  as  well  as  paupers  and  the  super- 
annuated. They  dump  their  poorhouses  here.  I  have  not  looked  into  the  mat- 
ter of  late  years,  and  do  not  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  whether  the 
percentage  is  kept  up  to  the  large  proportion  it  was  before,  but  it  was  done  to  a 
very  large  extent  prior  to  the  former  commission's  visit  to  Europe. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statistics  or  facts  that  you  could  leave  with  the  commission 
bearing  on  this  question?— A.  Yes;  I  would  be  very  glad  to  leave  the  names  of  the 
secretaries  of  these  societies  as  they  existed  at  the  time  I  visited  them,  and  their 
addresses,  and  give  any  further  data  that  I  have.  I  looked  into  the  post-office 
money-order  office  here  and  verified  the  statements  I  got  on  the  other  side,  and 
found  the  money  orders  had  been  cashed  on  this  side  by  the  criminals,  and  they 
instanced  that  as  a  sharp  way  in  which  they  got  rid  of  their  criminals.  One  of 
them, a  Colonel  Buchanan,  showed  me  a  letter  he  got  from  a  criminal,  stating  that 
he  had  received  his  post-office  money  order  on  this  side.  I  read  the  letter  to  Com- 
missioner Powderly,  who  was  with  me  at  the  time,  and  in  it  the  criminal  stated 
he  had  some  difficulty  in  being  identified  at  the  Post-Office  Department  in  getting 
his  order  cashed;  that  he  walked  out  and  looked  around  and  copied  a  sign  on  the 
street  to  put  on  the  order,  and  went  in  and  got  it  cashed;  and  Colonel  Buchanan 
gave  that  as  an  instance  to  show  how  smart  their  people  were  in  outwitting  us  in 
our  regulations  here. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)   Your  identity  was  not  known  to  them?— A.  No.    I 
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introduced  myself  in  my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  American 
Charities  and  Corrections.  1  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  American  Congress  of  Charities  and  Corrections  at  the  time,  and 
showed  him  my  commission  as  such,  and  pretended  I  wanted  to  know  how  they 
did  things  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  same  thing  here.  Frequently  persons  are 
discharged  from  the  courts  here  on  condition  that  they  leave  the  locality.  We 
have  them  go  to  Baltimore  and  sometimes  some  of  them  come  here  from  Baltimore 
and  surrounding  places. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  you  find  a  large  number  sent  here?— A.  Yes;  one 
society  sent  40,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  what  period?— A.  Since  it  was  organized.  I  can 
refresh  my  mind  by  looking  at  the  report.  It  must  have  been  a  considerable  length 
of  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  And  they  were  principally  criminals  and  paupers? — A. 
Yes;  poor  people  who  had  been  convicted  of  some  trivial  crime  and  then  released. 

Q.  And  some  paupers? — A.  Yes:  the}'  were  mostly  paupers.  The  paupers  are 
much  more  numerous  abroad  than  in  this  country.  The  conditions  are  worse 
there.  We  have  no  idea  of  poverty  in  this  country  as  it  exists  there.  In  Liverpool 
I  have  seen  children  of  16  years  of  age  who  have  never  had  shoes  on  their  feet  or 
hats  on  their  heads;  their  hair  stood  up  like  bristles  on  a  hog's  back;  they  had  on 
one  garment,  held  up  with  a  string  from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  walked  the 
streets.  They  are  called  wharf  rats  in  Liverpool .  We  have  no  such  class  of  illiter- 
ates. They  have  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  school  building,  and  have  never  heard 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  anything  else  except  what  they  can  see.  They  grow  up 
in  utter  ignorance  and  squalor,  and  they  have  societies  in  England  which  gather 
them  up  and  send  them  to  this  country.  Dr.  Bernado's  Home  has  sent  large  num- 
bers of  these  children  here.  They  find  their  way  into  our  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions, and  our  statistics  show  that  40  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  these  institutions 
are  foreigners  or  of  foreign  descent.  There  should  be  no  such  percentage  of  for- 
eigners in  institutions  that  we  have  to  support. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  statistics  show  that  crime  and  pauperism  in  this  coun- 
try are  on  fie  increase? — A.  They  increase  very  largely,  strange  to  say,  in  years 
when  immigration  is  very  large.  Crime  increases  in  the  localities  where  the  immi- 
grants settle.  In  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1891,  there  were  58  homi- 
cides, all  of  them  committed  by  aliens  or  naturalized  foreigners.  I  stated  in  my 
report:  "The  alarming  proportion  of  the  unemployed  proletariat,  the  increase  of 
insanity,  pauperism,  and  crime  is  attributable  to  no  other  such  prolific  source  as 
immigration. " 

If  the  commission  would  look  after  the  lax  counting  of  immigrants  at  the  various 
ports  of  landing  and  recommend  a  care  for  the  evil,  I  think  the  Government  would 
save  enough  money  to  pay  the  entire  expenses  of  the  Industrial  Commission.  The 
statistics  at  the  port  of  New  York  showed  415 . 290  steerage  passengers  1  anded  at  the 
Barge  Office  in  New  York  in  1891.  That  does  not  include  the  number  of  passengers 
that  were  landed  at  Baltimore,  Boston,  Barnstable,  Brunswick.  Galveston, 
Gloucester,  Jacksonville,  Key  West,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  New  Bedford,  Norfolk, 
Newport  News,  Philadelphia.  Providence,  Portland,  Me.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Port 
Townsend,  Pensacola,  San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  and  Wilmington,  and  those 
crossing  the  borders  of  British  Columbia,  Canada,  and  New  Mexico;  and,  in  my 
judgment,  if  these  had  been  added  there  would  have  been  750.000  instead  of  445.000 
immigrants  who  came  in.  The  statistics  at  the  British  Columbia  and  Canada  bor- 
ders were  dropped  in  1885,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  and  we  have  no  idea 
how  many  people  have  come  across  the  border  either  of  Mexico.  British  Columbia, 
or  Canada,  since  then,  except  in  late  years,  when  they  were,  on  my  suggestion, 
resumed.  Even  now  large  numbers  of  them  cross  the  borders  and  come  here,  pay 
no  head  tax,  and  are  not  counted.  For  years  they  had  a  rule,  which  was  allowed 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  by  which  they  counted  two  children  as  one  person, 
and  that  falsified  the  statistics  to  a  great  extent,  because  there  are  more  children 
than  there  are  grown  people  in  any  community.  In  foreign  families  there  are  6 
or  7  to  the  family,  and  in  this  country  they  average  5.  I  made  a  protest  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  that  rule  was  rescinded. 

Q.  Are  there  not  statistics  in  the  various  places  you  name,  such  as  Baltimore, 
Norfolk,  Port  Townsend.  etc.,  of  the  number  that  land? — A.  There  ought  to  be. 
The  trouble  is  they  take  the  steamship  company's  count,  and  the  steamship  com- 
panies frequently  land  large  numbers  of  people  as  employees  when  they  are  actually 
passengers.  Those  who  work  their  way  over,  if  they  only  peel  potatoes  for  a  meal 
of  victuals,  are  considered  and  counted  as  employees  and  are  landed  without 
being  recorded,  and  that  is  the  last  of  them.  I  think  the  commission  should 
devise  some  plan  by  which  a  check  could  be  had  on  the  steamships'  manifests,  and 
that  every  passenger  should  be  counted  as  he  lands.    The  office  of  landing  inspector 
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was  abolished  by  the  Department,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  was  a  very  necessary 
office  and  ought  to  be  reestablished.  There  should  be  a  landing  inspector  at  the 
port  of  New  York  to  count  immigrants  as  soon  as  they  walk  over  the  gang  plank, 
and  the  manifest  verified  by  the  count  of  the  landing  inspector.  I  have  seen 
steamship  manifests  sworn  to  and  duly  signed  abroad  which  had  no  names  on 
them  at  all,  showing  that  they  are  signed  and  sworn  to  with  the  idea  of  being 
filled  out  later  on  by  the  steamship  companies.  The  immigrants  never  pay  the 
head  tax  themselves,  and  the  Government  loses  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  the  course  of  years  by  the  inaccurate  count  of  those  who  actually  land. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  those  in  Canada  who  come  across  the  border.  Mr.  Stump,  in 
his  examination  before  the  commission  yesterday,  stated  that  under  the  Cleve- 
land Administration,  in  which  he  was  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  he  had  made 
arrangements  with  the  steamship  companies  to  pay  themselves,  and  give  to  immi- 
grants who  arrived  certificates  so  that  they  could  present  them  at  the  border,  and 
he  believed  that  was  being  carried  out  faithfully.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of 
that?— A.  I  understood  that  a  vast  amount  of  immigrants  evaded  the  head  tax  by 
saying  they  were  going  to  stay  in  Canada.  Then  they  take  the  very  next  train  for 
the  United  States.  We  lose  a  great  deal  by  not  having  an  efficient  system  of 
inspection  on  the  border,  and  by  a  lax  scrutiny  of  the  steamship  manifests. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  say  they  evaded  it  by  saying  they  were  going  to 
stay  in  Canada? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  stay  there  one,  two,  or  three  days.  They  first 
look  around  to  see  if  they  can  find  employment.  The  proportion  of  idlejn  Can- 
ada is  as  large  as  it  is  in  the  United  States.  Large  numbers  of  them  come  over 
here  and  get  work  and  large  numbers  come  over  and  work  and  go  back  at  night. 
It  has  got  to  be  a  great  evil  in  places  like  Detroit.  In  the  morning  the  "  bucket 
brigade  "  comes  over  and  takes  American  workingmen 's  places  and  go  back  in  the 
evening  and  spend  their  money  over  there  where  they  can  live  cheaper  than  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  endeavored  to  get  legislation  on  that,  to  compel  them  to 
live  on  the  American  side  if  they  work  there.  I  was  in  Detroit  on  and  off  for  a 
year  and  a  half  and  noticed  the  large  numbers  that  came  over  every  morning  and 
went  back  every  evening.  The  fare  across  the  ferry  is  only  2  cents,  and  they  make 
25  to  50  cents  more  per  day  on  the  American  side  than  they  can  on  the  other  side. 
The  Canadian  workingmen  have  protested  against  the  British  immigration  policy 
on  the  ground  that  there  are  so  many  unemployed  in  Canada  and  they  do  not 
want  the  influx  of  foreign  workingmen  to  take  their  places.  The  labor  organiza- 
tions have  sent  a  committee  abroad,  and  whenever  they  get  together  and  send  a 
committee  to  Parliament  it  shows  the  evil  must  be  galling  or  they  would  not  take 
that  trouble  and  expense.  The  English  Government  gives  nice  positions  to  these 
envoys  and  that  is  generally  the  end  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  in  regard  to  better 
restricting  the  undesirable  immigrants  that  come  through  Canada,  and  also  for 
collecting  the  tax  that  is  due  this  Government  according  to  law? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
should  advocate  two  things:  The  increase  of  the  head  tax  and  the  increase  of  the 
immigration  inspector's  force.  I  would  put  an  inspector  at  every  place  where 
they  cross. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  The  increase  of  the  head  tax  would  pay  the  expense?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  revenue,  a  tax  which  the  foreigner 
pays,  in  this  instance,  beyond  cavil. 

Q.  In  your  travels  abroad  did  you  learn  that  other  nations  had  restrictive  laws 
in  regard  to  immigration,  or  is  it  peculiar  to  the  United  States?— A.  They  have 
restriction  in  nearly  all  European  countries,  and  they  are  far  more  strict  in  some 
of  them  than  we  are.  They  laugh  at  our  way  of  administering  restrictive  laws. 
I  have  copies  of  sworn  testimony  taken  before  a  Parliamentary  committee  in 
England  from  men  at  the  head  of  Jewish  societies,  who  say  they  have  no  trouble 
in  passing  their  people  here,  but  they  can  not  pass  them  in  European  countries. 
For  instance,  the  laws  are  so  strict  in  Turkey  and  Austria  that  they  will  not  allow 
an  immigrant  to  land  for  a  moment  for  fear  he  will  stay  there.  They  force  him 
to  stay  on  the  car  and  go  through.  That  is  the  case  particularly  with  Russian 
Jews. 

Q.  Is  that  so  with  regard  to  other  people  besides  Jewish  people?— A.  The  law  is 
so  worded  it  affects  all  classes  of  people,  but  it  is  this  class  of  people  against  whom 
it  is  aimed  and  enforced.  There  have  been  protests  in  England  against  Italians 
coming,  on  the  ground  that  they  take  work  from  the  English  workingmen,  and 
the  London  Association  for  Preventing  the  Immigration  of  Destitute  Aliens  is 
pressing  for  legislation  on  that  line. 

Q.  (Mr.  Kennedy.  )  That  statement  is  not  clear.  You  say  that  is  the  class  that 
emigrates  mostly.  When  Mr.  Phillips  asked  you  in  regard  to  restriction  laws 
you  said  that  the  Russian  Jews  were  the  chief  class  of  immigrants.  Is  that  so?— A. 
That  is  only  in  late  years— since  the  creation  of  the  Baron  Hirsh  §10,000,000 
fund— that  influx  of  Russian  Jews,  since  the  Russian  Government  passed  edicts 
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compelling  them  to  live  in  the  pale  of  settlement  which  includes  the  warmer  and 
more  fertile  parts  of  Russia  and  the  whole  of  Poland,  extending  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Black  Sea,  and  into  the  interior  to  the  border  of  Courland  and  to  the  Sea  of 
Azoff,  where  they  were  born  and  raised;  and  the  Government  did  that  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Russian  people.  The  Hirsh  Immigration  Society  expects  to  bring 
all  the  pauper  Jews  to  America. 

Q.  The  Russian  Jews  are  not  criminals  and  do  not  become  charges  on  the  char- 
itable institutions  of  this  country,  do  they?— A.  Their  own  charitable  institutions 
take  care  of  them.  They  do  that  in  Russia,  too.  It  costs  the  wealthy  Jews  of 
England,  Germany,  and  France  §30,000,000  a  year  to  sustain  the  pauper  Jews  in 
the  pale  of  settlement  in  Russia.  They  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them  and  have 
them  come  to  this  country,  and  they  give  them  a  start  here,  peddling  outfits,  and 
they  become  self-sustaining  after  that.  There  are  3,000,000  pauper  Jews  in  Rus- 
sia, and  at  §10  per  head,  which  is  the  lowest  estimate,  it  costs  the  wealthy  Jewish 
committees  §30,000,000  annually  to  support  them. 

Q.  Are  they  looked  upon  as  an  undesirable  class  of  immigrants  in  this  country? 
Do  the  labor  organizations  take  any  interest  in  restricting  that  class  of  immigra- 
tion?— A.  They  do  not  enter  into  the  labor  unions,  except  in  such  trades  as  are 
very  little  worked — tailoring  and  clothing  business,  for  instance,  which  they 
monopolize  altogether.  They  also  make  hats  and  caps  and  do  other  light  work. 
They  will  not  dig,  nor  carry  a  hod,  nor  farm,  nor  do  any  productive  labor.  They 
do  not  interfere  much  with  the  labor  organizations,  except  that  they  increase  the 
class  of  middlemen  in  this  country  very  largely,  and  the  middleman  is  always  a 
drain  on  the  producer. 

Q.  What  was  your  connection  with  the  immigration  service  of  the  country? — 
A.  I  was  connected  with  labor  organizations  some  years  ago,  and  was  on  their  leg- 
islative committee  before  the  committees  of  Congress  as  far  back  as  1S84,  and  have 
acted  in  that  capacity  for  some  years.  I  was  appointed  at  the  request  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  on  the  European  Immigration  Commission.  Mr.  Pow- 
derly  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  I  had  the  indorsement 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  under  the  pres- 
idency of  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers. 

Q.  This  Mr.  Powderly  is  not  the  present  Commissioner-General  of  Immigra- 
tion?— A.  No;  he  is  a  brother  of  the  present  Commissioner.  We  investigated  the 
question  of  immigration  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  submitted  a  report, 
which  first  appeared  in  January  of  1892,  and  Congress  has  done  me  the  honor  to 
reprint  my  report  in  1893.  The  other  reports  were  not  reprinted.  There  were 
reports  made  by  Colonel  Weber,  and  Dr.  Kempster,  Captain  Cross,  Mr.  Powderly, 
and  myself.  We  investigated  the  matter  in  all  except  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
and  we  did  not  go  to  Spain  or  Portugal,  because  there  is  very  little  emigration 
from  there.  We  did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  go  there.  Scandinavian  immi- 
gration is  very  desirable,  and  there  is  no  more  objection  to  it  than  there  is  to  the 
German,  French,  English,  or  Irish.  They  are  all  welcome  when  they  come  up  to 
the  requirements  of  existing  law. 

Q.  That  is  so  of  all  the  countries  of  north  Europe? — A.  They  are  all  welcome, 
and  are  generally  a  good  class  of  people  and  make  good  citizens. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make,  Mr.  Schulteis? — A.  I  hope  that  the 
commission  will  investigate  this  subject  by  looking  into  the  questions  that  are  in 
their  syllabi,  and  make  a  report  before  this  Congress  adjourns,  because,  if  Con- 
gress is  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  work  and  labor,  now  is  the  time,  when  an  act 
is  pending.  I  think  the  first  report  ought  to  be  on  the  subject  of  immigration, 
and  it  would  aid  Congress  materially  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  this  question, 
which  has  been  before  Congress  for  four  years.  It  was  passed  by  one  Congress 
preceding  this  and  vetoed  by  President  Cleveland,  and  it  was  passed  over  his  veto 
in  the  House  within* twenty-four  hours  after  the  veto  message  arrived  by  a  vote 
of  something  like  197  to  25:  it  may  have  been  175  to  27. 

Q.  The  educational  clause  of  the  Lodge  bill  would  not  even  affect  the  Russian 
Jews,  would  it? — A:  They  can  nearly  all  read  and  write  the  Jewish  language. 
The  bill  as  it  was  originally  drafted  would  have  affected  the  Russian  Jews. 

Q.  How  would  it  have  affected  them? — A.  The  original  wording  of  it  was  in 
accordance  with  a  recommendation  in  my  report,  "native  language,"  and  the 
words  "native  language"  were  struck  out.  The  native  language  of  the  Russian 
Jew  is  the  Russian  language.  They  can  not  read  and  write  the  Russian  language, 
but  most  of  them  can  read  and  write  the  Jewish  language.  Lots  of  them  are  born 
in  other  countries  and  never  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  language  of  the  country 
where  they  are  born  and  raised.  The  prepaid-ticket  clause  in  the  existing  law,  if 
enforced,  would  bar  them. 

Q.  Have  you  German  statistics  that  show  the  number  of  Germans  that  come  to 
this  country  for  a  certain  year  and  then  our  statistics  to  put  by  the  side  of  them? — 
A.  Yes;  I  have  here  German  statistics  in  one  volume,  Statistical  Yearbook  of  the 
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German  Empire,  from  1871  to  1890,  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  and  it  will  he 
found  on  page  14. 

Q.  Can  yon  pick  out  a  certain  year  when  there  was  large  immigration  to  this 
country  and  show  the  number  that  left  German  ports  and  then  show  our  own  sta- 
tistics to  show  a  discrepancy? — A.  I  believe  I  have  that  in  my  report  on  Italian 
statistics,  immigration  from  1869  to  1879.  These  tables  are  compiled  from  infor- 
mation received  at  the  mayors'  offices  and  the  registered  number  of  passports 
delivered  and  corresponds  with  the  amount  paid  for  them,  and  therefore  these  sta- 
tistics are  absolutely  correct.  They  charge  $3.50  for  a  passport,  and  they  get  that 
money  from  the  emigrant,  and  we  only  charge  $1  head  tax.  The  foreign  govern- 
ment makes  more  from  the  passport  than  we  get  from  the  head  tax.  The  same  is 
the  case  in  Germany.  That  is  another  reason,  in  my  judgment,  why  the  head 
tax  should  be  increased  here.  They  make  their  service  self-sustaining,  and  the 
money  they  get  for  the  passports  pays  for  every  particle  of  the  service  and  brings 
a  revenue  besides.  The  grand  total  for  six  years  was  1,174,901,  and  in  our  statis- 
tics for  1890,  published  by  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  a  smaller  number  is  given 
for  the  entire  country  than  appear  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone.  Italian  papers 
make  great  sport  of  the  fact  that  our  statistics  are  so  unreliable.  I  have  read  a 
statement  in  an  Italian  paper  which  makes  this  point  that  American  statistics  can 
not  be  taken  as  a  basis:  "It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  fact  that  the  census  of 
1890  gave  only  182,000  Italians  living  in  the  United  States,  while  it  is  certain  that 
the  number  then  approached  and  now  exceeds  500,000."  This  is  taken  from 
Bollettino  della  Soc.  Geog.  Italiana,  Ser.  Ill,  Vol.  VIII,  Fas.  X,  p.  325.  It  is  found 
on  page  63  of  the  Quarterly  for  March,  1896,  of  the  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  North,  one  of  the  members  of  this  commission,  is  one  of  the 
counsellors.  That  is  an  authoritative  statistical  association,  the  best  in  the  United 
States. 

Q.  Goes  back  for  a  series  of  years,  does  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  us  the  total  of  emigrants  leaving  the  ports  of 
the  German  Empire  for,  say,  a  period  of  ten  years,  that  we  may  compare  that  with 
our  immigration  reports  to  see  if  there  is  any  disparity. — A.  I  will  state  that  each 
port  has  its  own  separate  reports. 

Q.  Are  they  not  consolidated? — A.  Yes;  but  that  consolidation  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, not  as  effective  as  to  get  the  special  reports.  Take  ports  like  Bremen  and 
Hamburg  and  those  ports  where  they  go  into  the  nationality  of  the  emigrant. 
For  that  reason  I  prefer  them  to  these.  In  our  statistics  we  take  everybody  that 
comes  from  Hamburg  and  mark  them  down  as  Germans,  although  only  one-third 
that  emigrate  from  that  port  are  Germans.  All  the  Jews  that  come  from  Russia 
go  on  the  boat  at  Hamburg,  and  the  statistics  we  have  in  this  country  on  immi- 
grants from  Hamburg  are  unreliable  and  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  That  is 
one  thing  I  hope  this  commission  will  investigate  and  see'that  they  are  counted 
properly  and  according  to  the  place  where  they  were  born,  and  not  charged  as 
being  of  the  country  from  which  they  ship.  English  statistics  are  swelled  by  the 
fact  that  large  numbers  are  sent  to  Liverpool  and  from  there  here  and  are  called 
English  people.  They  distribute  them;  particularly  the  Hirsch  Society  makes  it 
a  business  of  distributing  them.  I  met  immigrants  that  had  been  shipped  at  Ham- 
burg to  Liverpool  and  then  from  Liverpool  here.  It  sends  them  down  to  Genoa. 
They  used  to  be  counted  as  Italians  when  they  arrived  in  New  York  because  they 
arrived  from  Genoa  or  any  place  in  Italy  or  Palermo.  That  matter  has  never 
been  presented  to  committees  in  Congress  or  been  investigated;  and  yet  my  own 
investigation  shows  me  that  in  order  to  get  accurate  statistics  we  should  have  the 
nativity  of  the  immigrant  and  count  him  from  that  place  as  it  appears  on  the 
steamships'  manifests,  rather  than  from  the  port  from  which  he  sails. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  given  year,  taking  -the  foreign  statistics, 
complete  or  not  complete,  and  ours,  to  show  that  ihere  are  more  shipped  from 
abroad  than  land  here?— A.  Yes;  the  year  1891 ;  I  examined  into  the  question. 

Q.  What  discrepancy  did  you  find?— A.  In  Italian  immigration,  50  per  cent  only 
were  counted  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  far  is  the  padrone  system  in  execution  in  this 
country?— A.  I  believe  there  are  about  80  Italian  banks  in  New  York  City  now, 
and  most  of  them  still  keep  up  that  system,  but  not  to  so  large  an  extent  as  they 
did  some  years  ago,  because  their  own  people  have  protested  against  the  slavery 
that  they  impose  upon  Italians.  There  have  been  meetings  in  places  like  Boston 
and  New  York  of  Italian  citizens,  protesting  against  this  state  of  slavery,  and  pro- 
tests have  been  made  here  at  Washington,  and  they  do  those  things  largely  under 
cover  now.  I  have  copies  of  newspapers  published  in  New  York  City— Italian 
papers — by  these  so-called  bankers,  who  are  simply  immigration  agents,  and  some 
of  their  sheets  I  have  here.  One  is  called  "Bollettino  Della  Emigrazione."  This 
was  the  official  organ  of  the  Italian  Society  of  Immigration  (Limited).  Another 
is  called  •■  II  Fieramosca."    Both  are  published  in  New  York.    These  bankers 
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take  care  of  the  immigrants'  money  and  write  their  letters  and  answer  them. 
The  Italian  people  are  so  illiterate  that  they  have,  in  the  streets  of  Naples,  for 
instance,  men  as  numerous  as  peanut  venders  are  in  this  country  whose  business 
it  is  to  write  letters  for  them.  The  bankers  take  care  of  their  earnings  until  they 
get  enough  money  to  go  home — say,  $350  to  $400.  That  is  the  average  capital  for 
an  Italian.  He  never  has  to  work  himself  when  he  gets  home.  He  is  a  boss,  and 
wears  velvet  knee  breeches  and  silk  hat  and  has  his  fellow  Italians  work  for  him 
at  from  14  to  19  cents  per  day.    He  is  a  shining  advertisement  for  the  steamship 


To  what  extent  could  persons  or  firms  wanting  labor  be  supplied  through  the 
padrone  system? — A.  They  can  get  from  50  to  100  men  at  a  time.  I  was  offered  50 
a  day  by  one  agent  when  I  was  in  Italy.  I  pretended  I  was  looking  for  contract 
laborers  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  believe  there  are  any  blocks  of  alien  contract 
laborers  brought  into  this  country  any  more? — A.  Not  in  very  large  blocks  any 
more,  because,  as  I  said,  the  Italians  themselves  have  protested.  Wherever  there 
are  blocks,  the  padrone  system  prevails,  and  that  has  been  discountenanced  by  the 
Italian  Government  itself,  and  they  now  move  in  small  lots  of  five  or  six. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  think  it  is  passing  away,  partly  through  the 
execution  of  the  law  in  this  country  and  also  the  sentiment  against  it  in  Italy? — 
A.  The  sentiment  against  it,  in  my  judgment,  has  more  to  do  with  it  than  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  law,  because  it  has  never  been  a  popular  law  with  the 
immigration  officials,  and  yet  it  has  had  its  effect.  The  mere  knowledge  on 
the  other  side  that  these  things  were  prohibited  has  shown  workingmen  that  there 
must  be  some  reason  why  he  is  not  wanted  here,  and  as  soon  as  he  finds  that  the 
conditions  are  not  as  pictured  to  him  (that  this  is  a  land  of  milk  and  honey  and 
that  gold  can  be  picked  up  on  the  streets)  they  think  twice  before  they  emigrate, 
and  in  that  way  it  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  think  the  law  would  have 
helped  very  largely  and  would  have  been  more  efficient  if  it  had  been  enforced, 
but  we  had  no  means  of  finding  who  came  under  contract,  except  by  going  among 
the  immigrants  when  they  arrived.  There  should  have  been  an  inspector  on  these 
steamers  unknown  to  them. 

Q.  You  have  made  the  immigrant  question  a  considerable  study,  have  you  not? — 
A.  Yes;  I  have  studied  it  since  1884,  and  have  been  interested  in  the  subject  as  a 
student  of  political  economy  and  social  science. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  what  effect,  if  any,  the  colonization  of  immigrants  in 
this  country  has  on  their  customs  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  and  upon 
themselves?— A.  I  do  not  think  the  effect  is  very  good,  but  very  fortunately  the 
question  settles  itself  in  time.  The  second  generation,  in  spite  of  their  coloni- 
zation, generally  learns  how  to  read  and  write  and  speak  the  English  language. 
It  has  a  bad  effect,  unquestionably,  to  colonize  them  as  I  saw  them  colonized  in 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  and  Cincinnati.  It  is  not 
a  good  plan,  but  they  settle  that  way  for  convenience.  Blood  is  thicker  than 
water,  and  they  woula  rather  get  together  than  to  scatter,  and  for  that  reason  the 
Latins  would  rather  go  to  South  America,  if  it  were  made  convenient.  They 
have  a  hospital  in  New  York  and  treat  immigrants  when  they  land  here.  I  have 
known  as  high  as  600  to  be  in  there  at  a  time.  If  they  were  sound,  as  the  ship 
surgeons  swore  they  were,  there  would  not  be  quite  so  many  sent  to  the  hospital 
on  their  arrival  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  think  that  Congress  would,  in  twenty  years,  or 
anyperiodof  time,  entertain  such  a  propositi onasincreasingthehead  tax  toglO? — A. 
Yes;  1  believe  Congress  is  ready,  and  I  believe  the  next  legislation  will  be  on  the 
head-tax  question,  and  the  head  tax  will  be  largely  increased.  The  present  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration,  I  understand,  recommends  an  increase  of  the  head  tax. 

Q.  Yes;  $2.— A.  Two  dollars.  That  is  only  to  cover  the  expense  of  buildings  at 
Ellis  Island.  It  will  not  make  the  service  self-sustaining.  The  steamship  people 
add  it  to  the  price  of  the  ticket,  and  it  is  effectual  as  a  remedy  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  added.     Two  dollars  would  not  be  appreciable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  mentioned  that  in  Detroit  you  saw  with  your  own 
eyes  hundreds  of  Canadians  come  over  there  and  work  and  pass  back  into  Canada 
at  night.    What  year  was  that?— A.  That  was  in  1876-77. 

Q.  I  thought  it  could  not  have  been  during  late  years.— A.  I  was  in  the  govern- 
mental service  at  the  port  of  Detroit  for  a  year  and  a  half  at  that  time,  and  have 
visited  there  several  times  since. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  now  there  is  no  such  thing  in  existence — that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  bring  a  Canadian  over  there  and  have  him  work  and  return  the  same 
day?— A.  I  understand  that  the  present  Congressman  from  Detroit,  Mr.  Corliss, 
endeavored  very  strenuously  during  the  last  two  Congresses  to  get  an  amendment 
to  the  Lodge  bill  compelling  persons  who  worked  on  the  American  side  to  live 
there  also. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  February  10,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  T.  V.  POWDERLY, 

Commissioner-General  of  Immigration. 

The  commission  met  at  3  p.  m.,  February  10,  1899.  Vice-Chairman  Phillips 
presided  and  introduced  the  witness,  Hon.  T.  V.  Powderly,  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration.  He  suggested  that  Mr.  Powderly  make  a  general  statement, 
being  guided  by  the  commission's  syllabi. 

Mr.  Powderly.  I  note  from  your  remarks  that  you  very  kindly  afford  me  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  statement,  but  I  did  not  come  prepared  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind;  in  fact,  1  have  had  no  opportunity,  since  the  receipt  of  your  first  invita- 
tion to  come  before  the  commission,  to  prepare  anything;  I  have  been  very  busy, 
and  I  would  much  prefer  that  you  ask  some  questions  which,  of  course,  will  lead 
up  to  the  making  of  statements.  I  note  here,  "  Effects  of  immigration  in  the  sev- 
eral industries;  on  employment  in  skilled  trades  and  unskilled  occupations;  on 
wages;  on  morale. "  In  relation  to  the  effects  of  immigration  on  the  several  indus- 
tries I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  authentic  statement;  that  is,  a  statement 
based  upon  any  facts  or  data  in  my  possession.  No  effort  has  been  made,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  to  gather  information  on  this  particular  point  except  from  among 
workingmen  through  their  organizations,  and  they  note  that  the  effect  of  immi- 
gration on  some  trades  and  occupations  has  been  bad,  particularly  the  calling  of 
mining.  In  the  anthracite  region  the  effect  has  been  very  bad,  and  in  ordertoget 
at  a  fair  idea  of  it  I  think  it  would  not  be  unwise  for  your  commission  to  visit  that 
region.  You  will  there  learn  that — I  believe  in  1869,  during  a  miners'  strike  which 
was  then  in  progress — a  man  who  was  connected  with  one  of  the  coal  companies 
made  the  statement  that  in  order  to  defeat  the  men  in  their  demands  it  would  be 
necessary  to  bring  cheap'  labor  from  Europe;  and  shortly  after  that  miners  were 
noticed  coming  to  the  anthracite  region  in  large  numbers  from  Italy,  Hungary, 
Russia,  and  other  far-off  lands.  I  do  not  think  I  am  making  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment when  I  tell  you  that  at  least  three  men  are  standing  around  in  the  coal  regions 
awaiting  each  place.  I  do  not  think  I  make  that  statement  too  broadly  when  I 
make  it  in  that  language.  The  mines  are  not  working  full  time,  and  those  who 
are  working  find  that  neighbors  of  theirs  are  ready  and  anxious  to  take  their  places, 
You  will  find  also,  if  you  go  to  the  coal  regions,  streets  in  towns — I  will  go  further 
than  that — a  small  town,  where  you  may  walk  from  end  to  end,  and  you  will  hear 
the  American  language  spoken  very  rarely.  Within  the  last  two  years  I  walked 
through  that  place,  and  I  did  not  meet  a  man  nor  a  woman  who  could  speak  our 
language.  These  people  came  here  originally  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the 
employers  of  miners.  Their  effect  was  bad  upon  business,  because  they  consented 
to  work  for  the  lowest  possible  wage  on  which  men  could  subsist ;  as  a  consequence 
the  merchants  felt  it,  the  entire  business  community  felt  it,  and  it  has  had  a  very 
bad  effect,  not  alone  upon  the  miners  but  those  who  depend  upon  them.  It  has 
also  been  the  means  of  drainingour  country  of  a  vast  amount  of  money.  I  amnot 
prepared  to  give  you  figures,  for  I  could  not  do  it  without  consultation  with  the 
post-office  authorities,  but  in  the  year  1896  something  like  $80,000  went  out  of  two 
communities  in  Luzerne  County,  Pa.;  I  give  you  this  on  hearsay;  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  make  the  statement  and  assure  you  that  it  is  correct.  In  Lackawanna 
County,  from  the  upper  end,  I  have  been  told  by  business  men  that  over  $100,000 
went  to  Europe  from  men  who  are  nof  citizens,  who  do  not  speak  our  language, 
and  who  have  undersold  the  American  miner  in  the  market. 

Q.  (By  Mi .  ^orth.)  Do  these  men  intend  to  remain  permanently  in  this  coun- 
try?— A.  Very  rarely  do  such  men  intend  to  remain.  We  have  in  Lackawanna 
County  a  vast  number  of  Italians  who  came,  and  who  have  purchased  little 
homes.  They  are  paying  for  them  and  they  are  bringing  up  their  children  as 
Americans.  They  intend  to  remain.  They  are  good  people.  We  have  Hunga- 
rians and  Polanders  who  do  the  same,  who  make  very  good  citizens;  but,  in  the 
main,  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  come  stay  but  a  short  time,  and  they  will 
tell  you  that  their  desire  is  to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  labor  here  and  carry  a  few 
hundred  dollars  home  with  them. 

Q.  To  what  nationality  does  that  refer?— A.  It  does  not  apply  to  any  particular 
nationality;  the  Hungarians,  the  Italians,  and  some  of  the  Polanders  desire  to  go 
home,  but,  in  the  main,  the  majority  of  those  who  want  to  go  back,  and  do  go 
back,  are  from  southern  Italy.  Those  who  come  from  northern  Italy  like  our 
climate;  they  like  our  country,  and  remain.     They  make  very  good  citizens. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know,  or  believe,  that  the  padrone  system 
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exists  in  mining  in  Pennsylvania? — A.  I  believe  the  padrone  system  has  existed  for 
years,  and  in  one  form  or  another  it  has  flourished.  I  believe  it  still  exists,  in 
that  it  has  never  gone  out  of  existence  since  it  was  first  inaugurated  or  established. 

Q.  Then  the  alien  contract-labor  law  is  not  apparently  sufficient  in  suppress- 
ing this  padrone  system? — A.  No;  because  they  adopt  a  method  that  is  very  hard 
of  detection.  For  instance,  a  man  comes  to  this  country,  bright,  active,  and  intel- 
ligent; he  learns  the  American  language.  He  is  taken  in  charge  by  his  employer, 
who  says  to  him,  "You  are  acquainted  in  Italy  (in  Hungary,  Belgium,  or  what- 
ever land  he  comes  from) ;  I  want  four  or  five  good  men  (or  a  dozen,  as  the  case 
may  be) ,  but,  under  the  law,  I  can  not  send  for  them.  You  can  write  for  them 
and  warn  them  against  making  any  disclosure  on  arriving  here  that  would  indi- 
cate that  they  are  contract  laborers  or  coming  here  under  any  agreement."  And 
these  men  come.  Not  long  ago  thirty  men  came  from  Syria,  and  they  claimed 
they  were  all  of  one  family.  There  were  two  facts.  One  was  that  they  claimed 
they  were  of  one  family,  the  other  that  they  were  going  to  the  one  destination. 
Those  were  the  only  suspicious  circumstances  connected  with  that  case,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  they  came  here  under  an  agreement.  We  are  now  investigating 
the  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  you  any  remedy  under  the  alien  contract-labor  law? — 
A,  Wj  have  no  remedy  unless  we  prove  a  contract.  We  must  show  that  a  con- 
tract was  made  abroad.  There  are  rulings  and  decisions  of  the  courts  to  that 
effect,  taking  the  ground  that  unless  a  contract,  expressed  or  implied,  was  made 
abroad  we  have  no  right  to  send  them  back. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggested  amendment  to  the  law? — A.  In  that  respect  I  would 
suggest  that  when  the  fact  that  they  came  in  response  to  an  invitation  of  any  kind 
is  proved,  even  though  they  did  not  become  a  party  to  a  contract  on  the  other 
side,  that  that  should  be  sufficient  to  class  them  as  alien  contract  laborers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Otjen.)  Do  you  think  that  would  be  practical? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Would  men  be  privileged  to  write  to  their  relatives  suggesting  that  they 
come? — A.  That,  of  course,  would  be  different.  There  is  nothing  to  prohibit  one 
from  giving  information  to  his  relatives  abroad,  sending  for  them,  and  paying 
their  passage.  I  had  reference  to  an  invitation  from  an  apparently  uninterested 
party — from  one  not  a  relative. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  The  hiring  must  have  something  of  a  contract  in  it  to 
come  under  the  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  spoke  of  those  people — foreigners — having  "  under- 
sold "our  people.  Do  you  mean  underselling  their  labor? — A.  I  mean  their  labor. 
They  sell  their  labor  much  cheaper  than  our  people  do;  but  when  I  say  our  people 
I  do  not  mean  native  Americans,  I  mean  foreigners  who  have  become  naturalized, 
as  well  as  those  who  were  born  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  have  been  the  changes  in  nationality  in  the 
mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  say,  for  the  last  forty  years?  Were  the  original 
miners  Americans? — A.  The  original  miners  in  the  anthracite  regions  were  Irish, 
Scotch,  English,  Welsh,  and  German,  in  the  order  in  which  I  give  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Naturalized? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  they  been  entirely  driven  out  of  mining  by  the 
nationalities  that  succeeded  them?— A.  I  will  take  you  to  towns  in  the  anthracite 
regions  and  point  out  to  you  houses,  with  four  or  five  rooms,  which  I  have  visited, 
now  occupied  by  anywhere  from  ten  to  twenty,  twenty-five  or  thirty  people  and 
upward,  maybe  men,  very  few  women.  These  houses  were  formerly  occupied 
by  a  father,  a  mother,  and  three,  four,  five,  or  six  children.  They  are  now  occu- 
pied by  a  number  of  men,  poor  fellows,  stalwart  men  some  of  them,  and  good  men, 
but  in  ignorance  of  their  rights,  with  but  little  ambition  save  to  work.  They  are 
industrious,  and  they  have  taken  the  places  of  the  men  of  families. 

Q.  What  is  the  prevailing  nationality  of  the  miners  in  Pennsylvania? — A.  I  do 
not  think  I  could  tell  you.     There  are  a  vast  number  of  Italians. 

Q.  What  nationality  stands  first  in  numbers?— A.  I  think  the  Hungarians  and 
Italians  are  about  equal.    There  are  a  number  of  Welshmen  yet. 

Q.  Was  the  standard  of  living  of  the  old  miners  of  Pennsylvania  as  good  as  the 
average  standard  of  that  class  of  labor  throughout  this  country  in  any  other  call- 
ing?—A.  The  miner  of  Pennsylvania  aspired  to  the  very  best  in  the  land,  and  he 
had  it  as  far  as  his  means  would  go.  He  had  his  carpets  on  his  floor,  he  had  his 
sewing  machine  for  his  wife,  his  children  were  well  dressed,  there  were  pictures 
on  the  wall,  mirrors,  and  all  the  comforts  of  a  modern  home,  including  in  many 
instances  organs  and  pianos. 

Q.  Under  the  law  of  July,  1864,  which  was  virtually  repealed  in  1868  or  1869, 
we  opened  wide  the  gates  of  this  country  to  immigration.  Is  it  a  fact  that  nearly 
all  these  changes  came  into  the  mining  regions  during  that  time  because  of  this 
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foreign  population? — A.  The  change  began  immediately  following  the  war,  even 
during  the  war. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  In  naming  the  various  nationalities  that  were  prominent 
in  mining,  in  their  order,  you  did  not  name  Americans;  were  there  #ny  Americans 
employed?— A.  There  were  Americans;  yes.  I  thought  the  question  related  only 
to  foreigners.    Of  course  there  were  Americans. 

Q.  What  percent  would  there  be  of  Americans  now? — A.  Very  few  Americans; 
that  is,  since  the  foreigners  came.  Americans,  as  a  rule,  took  to  mining  very 
rarely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Were  the  succeeding  generations  of  foreigners  there— 
which  were  mainly  Britons — driven  out  by  a  lower  race? — A.  I  would  hate  to  say 
they  were  a  lower  race. 

Q.  I  mean  less  skilled  and  working  for  less  wages. — A.  Put  it  in  this  way:  Less 
desirable. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Less  educated? — A.  Less  desirable.  The  chil- 
dren of  some  of  these  people  are  very  bright,  very  good,  and  will  make  good 
Americans. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.  )  Do  those  of  this  second  generation,  or  even  the  original 
immigrants,  naturally  take  to  trade  organizations? — A.  I  think  they  do.  I  have 
known  of  great  numbers  of  them  joining  labor  organizations. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  difference  in  the  wage  scales  of  the  sixties  and  the  early 
seventies  and  the  present  rate  of  wage  there? — A.  No;  I  could  not.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  elements  that  enter  into  the  lowering  of  wages  and  the  lack  of 
activity  in  the  coal  trade.  Anthracite  coal  is  expensive,  and  in  recent  years  the 
gas  stove,  the  gasoline  stove,  and  the  oilstove  have  displaced  the  anthracite  cook- 
ing stove  in  the  cities.  Great  inroads  have  been  made  upon  the  anthracite  trade 
through  these  agencies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  combinations  or  trusts  had  anything  to  do  with 
reducing  the  number  of  laborers  or  the  output  of  coal? — A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that 
they  have.  The  coal  pool,  which  was  intended  to  limit  production  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  prices,  is  the  only  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  trust  that  the  anthracite 
region  has  had  to  complain  of — at  least  that  approaches  nearest  to  a  trust— but 
that  was  a  matter  of  protection,  and  I  do  not  think  the  trusts  have  figured  very 
greatly  in  the  reduction  of  wages  of  the  men. 

Q.  Are  there  many  combinations  between  large  firms  in  the  coal  regions — have 
they  any  big  combination  regulating  the  output,  to  your  knowledge? — A.  No;  I 
do  not  know  of  any,  only,  of  course,  what  is  known  as  the  "  coal  pool"  of  New 
York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  it  not  true  that  instead  of  this  former  labor  being 
forced  out  of  employment  it  has  gone  up  into  a  higher  scale  of  employment  into 
occupations  which  require  more  education?  Does  not  the  second  generation  go 
out  of  mining  because  it  goes  into  those  positions? — A.  That  is  true  largely,  but 
the  miners  themselves — those  who  were  actively  engaged  in  mining — were  obliged 
to  go  away.  You  read  of  the  shooting  of  the  miners  who  were  on  a  strike  at 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  a  year  ago  last  September.  It  was  known  as  the  "Latimer  shoot- 
ing affair. "  A  number  of  men  were  shot  that  day  and  they  belonged  to  these  nation- 
alities that  we  have  discussed  here,  and  among  those  who  did  the  shooting  were 
the  sons  of  former  miners.  I  went  to  Wilkesbarre  once  during  the  trial  of  those 
who  did  the  shooting,  and  engaged  in  conversation  with  one  of  the  men  whose 
father  was  at  one  time  a  miner  in  that  region.  He  was  among  the  deputies,  or 
among  those  who  made  up  the  sheriff's  posse.  I  asked  him  how  he  could  find  it 
in  his  heart  to  shoot  at  those  poor  fellows  without  orders,  for  that,  as  I  understood 
it,  was  what  they  had  done  at  the  time,  and  I  put  the  question  to  him  in  that  way. 
His  reply  recalled  an  incident  in  my  own  experience.  Sometime  in  1881 1  addressed 
a  meeting  in  the  Latimer  schoolhouse,  or  that  neighborhood,  at  the  very  spot 
where  the  shooting  took  place.  There  were  present  in  the  meeting  a  number  of 
Irish,  German,  Welsh,  English,  and  Scotch  miners,  and  one  of  them  made  the 
statement  that,  "  We  will  have  to  go  away  before  this  influx  of  cheap  labor  and 
leave  here,  leave  our  homes. "  There  was  a  Scotchman  who  took  up  the  discussion 
toward  the  close,  and  he  said:  "  I  am  told  we  must  leave  here,  and  go  away  from 
these  hills  and  valleys  that  we  have  beautified  with  our  labor.  I  brought  my 
family  up  here.  I  came  here  thirty-five  years  ago,  raised  my  family,  and  gave 
them  an  education,  and  now,  in  the  latter  end  of  my  life,  I  am  told  I  must  leave 
my  home  and  go  away.  I  will  not  do  it."  But  he  did  do  it,  and  relatives  of  his 
were  among  the  men  who  held  rifles  that  day,  so  that  it  did  not  require  the  order 
of  the  sheriff  to  impel  at  least  some  of  them  to  shoot.  I  have  this  from  his  own 
lips;  so  that  while  I  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  shooting  or  its  legal  or  moral 
aspect,  that  is  a  fact  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  discussing  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  the  "  Molly  McGuires  "  create  a  great  disturbance 
in  that  region?    It  might  be  of  interest  to  the  commission  to  know  how  that 
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originated. — A.  I  can  not  say  so  much  about  that,  because  I  never  was  a  "Molly 
McGuire."  I  have  so  often  been  called  a  "Molly  McGuire"  that  I  look  with  sus- 
picion upon  any  charge  against  another;  and  they  charged  the  "  Molly  McGuires  " 
with  a  number  of  things  that  they  never  did,  and  that  no  one  else  did. 

Q.  Was  there  any  condition  in  the  coal  regions  that  led  up  to  what  was  called 
the  "Molly  McGuire"  movement? — A.  Yes;  there  were  conditions  there,  such  as 
favoritism;  I  believe  the  principal  offense  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  punished 
by  the  "Molly  McGuires"  was  that  they  discharged  certain  miners  and  hired 
their  friends  and  relatives  in  preference,  giving  them  the  preference  in  good 
chambers,  drifts,  and  headings,  and  such  things  as  that,  known  to  the  miners. 
They  were  largely  personal  matters. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  it  an  organized  labor  quarrel? — A.  The  "Molly 
McGuires  "  was  not  a  labor  organization  at  all.  It  is  charged  they  were  a  branch 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  but  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  "Molly  McGuires." 

Q.  In  what  way  do  you  think  the  alien  contract-labor  law  is  insufficient  to 
exclude  the  undesirable  and  at  the  same  time  suppress  the  system  of  contracting 
for  foreign  low-priced  labor  in  this  country?  Can  you  suggest  any  amendment, 
or  can  you  state  how  it  operates,  what  your  means  are  for  discovering  where  these 
contracts  are  made,  how  they  are  made,  and  whether  steamship  companies  or  the 
foreign  boards  of  relief  are  concerned  in  bringing  this  class  of  labor  to  the 
country. — A.  1  believe  that  until  very  recently  some  of  the  poorhouses  or  charitable 
institutions  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Italy  were  drawn  upon  for 
immigrants  to  come  to  this  country;  but  the  inspection  now  is  so  rigid  that  they 
seldom  attempt  to  send  their  cripples,  imbeciles,  and  persons  afflicted  with  disease 
here.  I  made  a  recommendation  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  kind 
enough  to  incorporate  in  his  report.    In  this  recommendation  I  said  [reading] : 

"  In  this  connection  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  suggest  that  a  law  be  passed  which 
will  exact  a  rigid  medical  examination  of  every  immigrant.  Its  importance  can 
not  be  overestimated  when  we  consider  that  a  vast  tide  of  immigration  from 
eastern  Europe  and  the  Orient  finds  its  way  through  England  to  this  country." 

The  tide  soon  changed  from  the  Orient.  We  get  a  vast  number  of  Asiatics, 
and  they  come  afflicted  with  a  number  of  diseases.  A  prominent  physician  in 
New  York  assured  me  that  great  numbers  of  them  were  tainted  with  venereal  dis- 
ease, and  he  had  no  doubt  that  leprosy  frequently  came  through  our  ports.  I  dele- 
gated an  inspector — Robert  Watchorn — to  go  to  Europe  and  watch  the  methods  in 
sending  people  here  from  England,  and  he  reports  in  this  way: 

"  The  inspection  to  a  layman  looks  like  a  very  rapid  affair,  the  passengers  pass- 
ing the  physician  at  a  rate  approximately  of  2,000  an  hour.  Only  in  a  few 
instances  were  heads  uncovered.    *    *    * " 

To  show  you  the  relevancy  of  that  remark,  there  is  a  skin  disease  known  as 
favus,  a  disease  prevalent  among  children.  It  originates  in  filth,  and  eventually 
removes  the  hair  from  the  head.  Once  the  disease  attacks  the  head  it  takes  months, 
sometimes  years,  to  eradicate  it,  and  once  the  hair  comes  off  it  never  comes  back 
again.  A  great  many  good  people  find  fault  with  sending  back  a  child  thus 
afflicted;  they  say  that  the  child  should  not  be  returned.  They  say,  furthermore, 
it  is  inhuman  to  send  such  a  child  back  and  oblige  the  father  and  mother  to  go 
with  it.  I  took  this  view  of  it — that  it  would  be  more  humane  to  send  that  child 
back  than  allow  the  little  creature  to  run  around  among  the  children  of  our  own 
citizens  and  spread  its  disease;  that  our  duty  was  first  to  our  own  children;  that 
we  might  inflict  hardship  on  a  dozen,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  but  we  would  in 
like  proportion  save  our  own  children  from  contact  with  this  disease  or  those 
afflicted  with  it.     [Reading:] 

"  Only  in  a  few  instances  were  heads  uncovered,  so  that  it  can  not  be  said  to 
have  been  a  very  searching  inquiry,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had 
seen  most  of  them  at  the  lodging  houses  the  night  previous.  This  physician,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  under  no  obligation  to  point  out  that  this  or  that  emi- 
grant is  likely  to  be  objectionable  to  the  United  States  immigration  authorities. 
His  sole  duty,  under  British  laws  and  regulations,  is  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
emigrants  while  on  board  ship." 

I  have  recommended  that  we  station  agents  of  the  Immigration  Bureau,  directly 
responsible  to  the  head  of  the  Bureau,  at  foreign  ports,  to  examine  those  who  come 
as  to  their  health  and  morals— I  mean  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  some 
crime — and  to  examine  them  generally  to  see  what  class  of  people  we  are  getting. 
If  that  is  done  we  will  be  able  to  keep  a  great  many  people  at  home  who  would 
otherwise  go  to  the  expense  and  hardship  of  an  ocean  journey  to  our  shores;  it 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  immigrant,  and  a  benefit  to  our  own  people. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  the  cooperation  of  the  foreign  governments  to 
carry  out  such  a  man  as  that?— A.  We  have  our  consuls  abroad  now  to  examine 
t.i  ustice  to  the  law.    We  have 
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at  this  moment  a  request  from  the  consul  at  Naples,  asking  that  an  immigration 
official  be  stationed  there,  and  who  states  that  he"  can  not  in  any  way  do  justice  to 
the  immigration  laws  in  making  the  inspection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  desire  to  have  that  recommendation  put  in  the 
form  of  legislation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  anticipate  opposition  from  the  steamship  companies'  lobby  in 
getting  such  legislation  as  that? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  steamship  companies 
would  oppose  that;  I  do  not  see  why  they  should,  because  when  we  discover  that 
a  person  who  comes  over  is  afflicted  with  a  disease  we  send  him  back  at  the 
expense  of  the  steamship  company.  It  would  be  a  saving  to  them,  you  know,  to 
have  the  inspection  made  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  powerful  is  this  steamship  company  lobby? — A.  You 
are  now  leading  me  to  unknown  depths;  I  have  never  waded  in. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Under  your  present  laws  or  regulations,  have 
you  inspectors  stationed  at  any  of  these  places? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  have  spoken  of  a  class  of  people  coming  from  Asia. 
What  race  or  nationality  are  they? — A.  A  number  of  Syrians  are  coming.  Japa- 
nese are  coming  in  in  vast  numbers  now  on  our  Western  coast. 

Q.  Are  they  subject  to  such  diseases  as  you  speak  about?— A.  Many  of  them  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  What  is  the  physical  condition  of  the  Russian  Jews  who 
come  here? — A.  The  physical  condition  of  many  of  them  is  rather  poor. 

Q.  Are  many  of  those  people  coming? — A.  The  tide  is  increasing;  yes. 

Q.  Axe  they  desirable  citizens? — A.  Some  of  them  are;  but,  in  the  main,  I  think 
not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtthar.)  Are  they  assisted  immigrants,  mainly? — A.  A  great 
many  of  them  are  assisted. 

Q.  From  foreign  funds? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Set  up  in  business,  after  they  get  here,  through  the  same 
agency? — A.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  They  come  here  and  engage  in  peddling 
and  in  the  vending  of  fruit,  managing  push  carts,  and  following  like  occupations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  about  settlements  of  Russian  Jews — is  there  one  in 
Tennessee? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  was  successful.  I  have  been  informed  it  was  not 
a  success,  but  as  to  its  progress  I  have  no  information,  There  was  one  organized. 
I  believe,  in  New  Jersey,  with  the  intention  of  tilling  the  land,  but  it  proved  a 
failure. 

Q.  Was  that  a  Baron  Hirsch  colony? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  heard  any  denials  from  the  Baron  Hirsch 
people  of  the  charge  that  they  are  assisting  Russian  Jews  to  this  country?— A.  I 
have  heard  none.  I  make  no  charge  that  they  are  assisting,  but  it  is  quite  evident 
that  somebody  must  be  doing  it;  of  course,  we  can  not  tell. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  article  12  of  the  Treasury  circular  of  August  16, 
1898,  we  find  the  following: 

"Art.  12.  There  shall  be  delivered  to  the  commissioner  of  immigration  at  the 
port  of  arrival,  by  the  master  or  commanding  officer  of  the  vessel,  lists  or  mani- 
fests made  at  the  time  and  place  of  embarkation  of  such  immigrants,  which 
shall,  in  answer  to  questions  at  the  top  of  said  lists  or  manifests,  state  to  eachiof 
said  passengers:  (1)  Full  name;  (2)  age;  (3)  sex;  (4)  whether  married  or  single; 
(5)  calling  or  occupation;  (6)  whether  able  to  read  or  write;  (7)  nationality;  (8) 
last  residence;  (9)  seaport  for  landing  in  the  United  States;  (10)  final  destination 
in  the  United  States;  (11)  whether  having  a  ticket  through  to  such  final  destina- 
tion; (12)  whether  the  immigrant  has  paid  his  own  passage  or  whether  it  has 
been  paid  by  other  persons,  or  by  any  corporation,  society,  municipality,  or  gov- 
ernment; (13)  whether  in  possession  of  money;  and,  if  so,  whether  upward  of  $30, 
andhowmuchif  |30or  less;  (14)  whether  going  to  join  a  relative;  and  if  so.  what 
relative,  and  his  name  and  address;  (15)  whether  ever  before  in  the  United  States; 
and  if  so,  when  and  where;  (16)  whether  ever  in  prison  or  almshouse,  or  sup- 
ported by  charity;  (17)  whether  a  polygamist;  (18)  whether  under  contract, 
expressed  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States;  (19)  the  immigrant's 
condition  of  health,  mentally  and  physically,  and  whether  deformed  or  crippled; 
and  if  so,  from  what  cause." 

The  commission  would  like  to  knowif,  ineveryreport,  this  list  or  manifest  is  made 
out  in  Europe  in  good  faith  and  supervised  by  our  consuls;  and  also  whether, 
when  the  immigrants  reach  this  side,  say,  at  Ellis  Island,  there  is  an  adequate 
inspection  to  know  how  thoroughly  it  is  carried  out,  and  whether  .that  regulation 
itself  is  sufficient  in  safeguarding  this  country  against  undesirable  immigrants?— 
A.  The  circular  to  which  you  refer  grows  out  of  this  law,  section  1  of  the  act  of 
March 3,  1893  (reading): 

"  *  *  *  That,  in  addition  to  conforming  to  all  present  requirements  of  law, 
upon  the  arrival  of  any  alien  immigrants  by  water  at  any  port  within  the  United 
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States,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  or  commanding  officer  of  the  steamer  or 
sailing  vessel  having  said  immigrants  on  board  to  deliver  to  the  proper  inspector 
of  immigration  at  the  port  lists  or  manifests  made  at  the  time  and  place  of  embarka- 
tion of  snch  alien  immigrants  on  board  such  steamer  or  vessel,  which  shall,  in 
answer  to  questions  at  the  top  of  said  lists,  state  as  to  each  immigrant  the  full 
name,  age,  and  sex;  whether  married  or  single;  the  calling  or  occupation;  whether 
able  to  read  or  write;  the  nationality;  the  last  residence;  the  seaport  for  landing 
in  the  United  States;  the  final  destination,  if  any,  beyond  the  seaport  of  landing; 
whether  having  a  ticket  through  to  such  final  destination;  whether  the  immigrant 
has  paid  his  own  passage  or  whether  it  has  been  paid  by  other  persons  or  by  any 
corporation,  society,  municipality,  or  government;  whether  in  possession  of 
money;  and  if  so,  whether  upwards  of  thirty  dollars,  and  how  much  if  thirty  dol- 
lars or  less;  whether  going  to  join  a  relative;  and  if  so,  what  relative  and  his  name 
and  address;  whether  ever  before  in  the  United  States;  and  if  so,  when  and  where; 
whether  ever  in  prison  or  almshouse  or  supported  by  charity ;  whether  a  polygamist; 
whether  under  contract,  expressed  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  in  the  United 
States;  and  what  is  the  immigrant's  condition  of  health,  mentally  and  physically, 
and  whether  deformed  or  crippled;  and  if  so,  from  what  cause." 

That  is  done  on  a  manifest  of  steerage  immigrants  alone,  and  you  notice  in  read- 
ing the  law  that  it  applies  to  no  class  of  immigrants  in  particular,  thafcit  deals 
alike  with  the  immigrant  who  comes  in  the  first  or  second  cabin  as  well  as  the 
immigrant  who  comes  in  the  steerage.  Year  before  last,  shortly  after  I  was 
appointed,  I  heard  from  a  friend  of  mine  in  England  that  one  of  the  most  notori- 
ous and  dangerous  anarchists  in  Europe  was  to  take  passage  for  this  country.  He 
gave  me  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  stated  the  he  was  coming  in  the  first  cabin. 
He  was  an  immigrant;  it  was  his  intention  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  United 
States.  1  am  not  prepared  to  say  just  how  he  was  forbidden  or,  rather,  how  he 
was  prevented  from  coming  here.  I  would  rather  not  make  the  statement,  but 
he  was  checkmated  in  his  designs  upon  our  people. 

In  October  last,  noticing  for  some  time  that  there  was  no  examination  made  of 
alien  immigrants  in  first  and  second  cabins,  I  drew  up  a  circular  requiring  that  it 
be  done.  Americans  who  go  abroad  dislike  very  much  to  be  called  into  an  office 
on  the  other  side  just  as  they  are  going  aboard  a  vessel  and  answer  all  these  ques- 
tions. We  would  endeavor  to  make  it  easy  for  the  steamship  company  and  for  the 
passengers — travelers — by  having  the  inspection  done  on  board  the  vessel  and 
sworn  to  on  this  side,  but,  of  course,  that  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  law, 
and  we  could  not  do  it.  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  the  law  amended  so  as  to 
allow  the  inspection  to  be  made  on  board  the  vessels. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Nokth.)  Aliens  only?— A.  Aliens  only.  Of  course,  when  it  is  once 
established  that  a  man  or  woman  is  an  American  citizen  or  is  coming  here  merely 
on  business  or  a  visit,  we  ask  no  further  question.  I  suppose  you  saw  in  the  papers 
recently  an  account  of  a  prominent  Englishman  who  was  asked  the  question  if  he 
was  ever  in  prison  or  convicted  of  any  offense.  He  became  highly  offended.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  know  who  comes,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  rates  in  the 
cabins  have  been  reduced,  a  number  of  the  most  dangerous  people  will  come  that 
way.  I  have  no  fear  of  a  poor  man  who  comes  in  the  steerage  or  cabin,  honestly 
intending  to  live  here,  with  no  anarchistic  tendencies.  He  will  make  a  good  citi 
zen;  but  the  man  who  comes  here  to  stir  up  strife  and  act  the  demagogue,  rich  or 
poor,  I  would  keep  out,  no  matter  who  he  is  or  where  he  comes  from,  and  it  is 
against  such  people  that  we  make  the  provision. 

Q.  Is  there  no  provision  that  pertains  distinctly  to  anarchists?— A.  None 
whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  have  the  examination  take 
place  after  they  go  aboard  and  the  vessel  has  sailed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  have  them  sent  back  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  companies  if 
they  are  found  to  be  undesirable? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  the  powerful  steamship  companies  contend  against  that? — A.  At 
present  we  are  making  the  examination  abroad  as  well  as  here,  and  it  would  be 
much  better  tor  the  steamship  company,  it  seems  to  me,  to  have  the  required 
examination  made  on  the  other  side.  The  steerage  immigrants  are  all  inspected 
before  they  come  over. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Who  makes  that  inspection?— A.  Our  consuls. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  It  has  been  stated  that  the  counting  of  the  immigrants 
that  come  into  this  country  under  these  manifests  in  the  collection  of  the  head  tax 
is  not  rigidly  performed.    Is  the  head  tax  paid  under  this  manifest?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  of  avoiding  the  counting,  from  these  manifests,  of  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants,  and  the  head  tax  in  the  system  you  have  at  New  York?— A. 
Yes,  there  is,  by  reason  of  not  making  the  examination  of  the  cabin  immigrants. 
We  have,  only  to-day,  a  complaint  of  men  coming  over  in  the  cabins  of  certain 
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vessels  who  were  not  manifested  at  all.  We  have  also  information  that  seven  or 
eight  men  who  notified  the  agent  of  the  vessel  on  the  other  side  that  they  were 
American  citizens  never  were  in  this  country  at  all.  They  are  not  on  the  manifest 
of  the  vessel.  Now,  what  we  want  is— and  1  believe  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Depart- 
ment generally— not  to  harass  or  embarrass  either  the  traveling  man  or  woman 
or  the  steamship  company,  and  for  that  reason,  to  have  these  questions  asked  on 
board  ship.  We  could  arrange  to  have  a  slip  of  paper  containing  the  questions 
and  stating  the  reasons  why  they  were  asked  handed  to  each  passenger,  so  that 
before  he  went  to  the  purser  to  make  his  statement  he  would  know  what  it  meant; 
but  that,  of  course,  we  could  not  carry  out,  because  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
law  as  it  now  exists.  But  if  the  law  can  be  amended  so  as  to  do  that  it  will  be 
the  practical  way  to  do  it. 

Q.  What  percentage  avoid  paying  the  head  tax? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  it  2  per  cent  or  3  per  cent?— A.  No;  perhaps  1. 

Q.  Nothing  like  half?— A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Have  you  not  made  a  recommendation  to  enlarge  the  head  tax? — A.  I  have 
recommended  that  it  be  increased  to  $3. 

Q.  What  are  your  reasons? — A.  My  reasons  are  that  we  may  have  a  sufficient 
force  to  patrol  the  entire  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders,  and  establish  agents  of 
the  Immigration  Bureau  abroad.  At  the  present  time  immigrants  who  feel  that 
they  will  not  be  permitted  to  land  at  New  York,  whose  ailments  are  manifest, 
take  passage  for  Canada;  purchase  a  ticket,  we  will  say,  to  Montreal.  We  have 
a  station  at  Quebec,  and  in  the  winter  time  they  land  at  St.  Johns  and  Halifax.  It 
is  removed  to  St.  Johns  and  Halifax  in  the  winter.  We  have  no  right  to  examine 
the  immigrants  landed  there  if  they  are  manifested  to  any  part  of  Canada,  but  if 
they  are  manifested  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  then  our  commissioner  and 
his  inspectors  at  Quebec  have  the  right  to  examine  them.  They  have  learned 
abroad  of  this  method  of  nmking  examination,  and  manifest  the  undesirable  ones 
to  some  point  near  the  American  border.  They  come  there,  escaping  inspection, 
and  in  a  few  days  walk  over  the  line,  and  we  have  them.  We  are  constantly  send- 
ing them  back,  but  under  the  law  we  can  deport  them  only  to  the  country 
whence  they  came,  which  is  Canada;  and  they  cross  the  line  at  some  other  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Would  you  have  the  law  so  amended  that  you  could 
deport  them  to  their  original  country? — A.  I  would.  They  are  not  citizens  of 
Canada,  and  therefore  can  not  claim  to  be  citizens  of  Canada.  Once  the  fact  is 
established  that  they  are  citizens  of  a  foreign  country  they  should  be  sent  back. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  they  should  be  sent  back,  who  would  bear  that 
expense? — A.  The  steamship  company  that  brought  them  here/ 

Q.  Suppose  you  could  not  prove  it? — A.  We  would  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  doing  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  is  the  percentage  that  surreptitiously  crosses  the 
Canadian  frontier? — A.  I  am  not  in  position  to  answer  that  question.  It  is  said 
some  place  that  "All  men  are  liars."  They  come  over  the  border  to  us  and  they 
lie.  They  say  they  have  been  in  this  country  five,  six,  or  ten  years.  They  go  into 
a  poorhouse.  They  change  their  names.  Every  once  in  a  while  it  develops  that 
a  certain  man  or  woman  in  a  public  institution  was  known  by  another  name  on 
landing.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  the  infirm  people 
that  come  to  us,  aliens  that  drift  into  our  institutions,  come  by  way  of  Canada. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  the  statistics  of  immigration  through  Canada  defect- 
ive?— A.  Yes;  very. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  is  your  inspection  there?— A.  The  inspection  is 
all  right,  but  we  have  no  right  to  inspect  a  person  who  is  not  coming  to  this 
country. 

Q.  Would  you  catch  them  coming  this  way? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  desire  the  increase  in  the  head  tax,  to  put  on  more  inspectors  on  the 
Mexican  and  Canadian  frontiers?— A.  To  police  the  entire  border;  it  ought  to  be 
done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  that  the  only  remedy?— A  That  is  not  the  only  remedy; 
no.    Another  remedy  is  to  make  a  thorough  medical  examination  of  all  who  come. 

Q.  Through  Canada?— A.  Everywhere.  I  would  examine  the  men  as  carefully 
as  our  troops  were  examined  when  applying  for  enlistment  during  the  late  war. 
I  contend  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  select  good,  sound,  healthy  men,  physically 
and  mentally,  to  engage  in  the  work  of  killing  and  being  killed,  that  it  is  even 
more  necessary  to  examine  those  who  come  to  this  country  with  a  view  of  enlist- 
ing in  the  army  of  producers  and  to  become  the  future  citizens  and  fathers  and 
mothers  of  citizens  in  this  country.  If  that  is  done,  we  will  send  back  every 
unsound  man.  If  we  have  the  inspection  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  Europe  and  at  these 
foreign  ports,  we  can  detect  a  great  many  who  are  coming  here  as  alien  contract 
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laborers,  if  the  law  is  slightly  amended  so  as  to  make  any  evidence  of  agreement 
or  of  an  influence  used  abroad  to  bring  people  here,  other  than  through  family 
connections,  a  sufficient  ground  to  deport.  As  to  the  healthy  immigrant,  I  have 
no  objection;  I  do  not  think  anybody  else  has.  There  is  another  idea  I  advanced 
in  my  recommendations  which  I  will  read,  and  that  is  (reading) : 

"There  is  at  present  no  way  of  certainly  determining  where  the  great  bulk  of 
immigrants  go  to  after  passing  inspection  atthe  ports.  While  they  are  manifested 
to  certain  points,  they  may  in  reality  intend  going  to  other  places.  Under  exist- 
ing laws  and  conditions  they  can  not  be  directed  to  any  designated  locality  or 
State  with  any  degree  of  certainty  that  they  will  find  employment  on  arriving  at 
their  destination.  There  are  bureaus  of  labor  and  statistics  in  32  States  where 
manufacturing,  mining,  and  commercial  life  is  most  active.  The  enactment  of  a 
statute  designating  each  head  of  a  State  bureau  of  labor  statistics  an  agent  of  the 
Federal  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  which  would  show 
where  trade  was  brisk  and  where  it  languished;  where  certain  classes  of  labor 
were  in  demand  and  where  the  labor  market  was  overstocked,  and  at  stated  inter- 
vals forwarding  this  information  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  arriving  immigrants. 

"  With  such  in  formation  at  hand  the  immigration  authorities  could  intelligently 
direct  the  immigrant  to  a  point  where  he  would  find  employment.  It  is  possible 
that  many  would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  presented,  but  the 
cumber  who  would  go  direct  to  places  where  they  would  find  work,  and  thus 
save  the  money  which  would  otherwise  be  expended  in  a  fruitless  search  for 
employment,  would  be  considerable.  Through  the  post-offices  or  other  govern- 
mental agencies  accurate  information  concerning  the  state  of  trade  and  labor 
could  be  obtained  from  all  points,  and  in  States  where  no  labor  bureaus  exist  an 
agent  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  could  be  stationed  to  attend  to  the  compiling  and 
forwarding  of  the  statistics  above  indicated.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than 
suggest  the  plan  here.    The  details  will  be  submitted  if  it  is  deemed  advisable." 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  part  of  the  United  States  where  there  is  an  under  sup- 
ply of  labor? — A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  are  aware  where  there  is  some  congestion  of 
labor? — A.  I  am. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Ex-Commissioner  General  Stump,  when  before  the  com- 
mission, expressed  approval  of  the  illiterate  immigration  to  this  country,  having 
the  idea  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  American;  that  there  were  not 
enough  of  the  native  Americans  to  fill  the  lower  grades  of  labor,  and  that  the  for- 
eigners came  in  and  did  the  work,  and  that  elevated  the  Americans.  I  would  like 
to  have  you  express  your  opinion  on  that. — A.  I  do  not  care  to  appear  as  taking 
issue  with  anyone  who  has  preceded  me;  I  simply  say  there  are  more  working- 
men  in  this  country  than  are  necessary.    The  labor  market  is  overstocked. 

(J.  (Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Could  the  mills  of  New  England  run  without  this  influx 
of  Canadians?— A.  Most  assuredly  they  could. 

Q.  Where  would  they  get  their  help  from? — A.  They  could  get  their  help  in  this 
country  if  they  pay  decent  wages.  Let  them  pay  living  wages  and  they  can  get 
all  the  help  they  want. 

Q.  In  New  England  there  seems  to  be  no  mill  class  that  could  be  gotten  unless 
these  Canadians  came  in  and  took  tbe  places.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago  the 
Americans  all  had  large  families:  their  children  and  women  worked  in  the  mills; 
now  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  of  that  class  of  people  there.  What  is  your 
opinion  about  that? — A.  I  understand  they  have  a  curtailed  production  of  children 
up  there;  but  I  think  that  industry  would  flourish  again  if  the  young  men  and 
women  could  afford  to  marry  and  raise  families. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  other  nations  of  Europe  have  laws  similar  to  our 
immigration  laws? — A.  They  have  educational  tests  in  some  European  countries 
and  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Q,  How  is  it  in  Europe? — A.  I  believe  there  are  such  laws  in  England.  I  will 
place  at  your  disposal  a  report  made  by  Inspector  Robert  Watchhorn.  It  gives  a 
great  deal  of  information,  and  I  know  it  will  answer  a  great  many  of  your  ques- 
tions as  to  foreign  immigration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  your  reason  for  recommending  a  head  tax  of  §2 
to  raise  sufficient  revenue  from  that  source  alone  to  pay  the  expenses  of  inspection 
and  to  make  the  Bureau  self-supporting? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  your  intention  to  make  it  in  any  way  a  restrictive  measure  against 
immigration?— A.  Not  by  fixing  it  at  $2;  that  would  not  be  restrictive. 

Q.  Will  you  name  a  figure  that  would  be  restrictive? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know 
what  figure  would  be  restrictive.  Here  is  the  difficulty:  Many  a  man  who  can 
not  raise  §5  will  be  more  desirable  than  the  fellow  who  can  raise  $100;  and  some- 
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times  the  dangerous  man  will,  on  the  strength  of  his  sharp  practice,  get  money 
that  would  enable  him  to  pay  his  head  tax,  while  the  poor,  decent,  honest  fellow 
could  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Could  the  steamship  companies  pay  a  big  head  tax?— A. 
Ostensibly  the  steamship  companies  pay  it. 

Q.  They  really  pay  it,  do  they  not,  now?— A.  They  pay  it,  but  they  collect  it 
from  the  immigrant. 

Q.  In  every  case?— A.  Yes;  they  are  not  in  business  for  their  health;  it  is  part 
of  the  fare.  There  are  some  steamship  companies  that  feed  the  immigrants  very 
well  on  board;  they  supply  them  with  every  necessity,  that  is,  plain  food;  but 
there  are  one  or  two  companies  that  take  the  price  of  their  head  tax  out  of  their 
stomachs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  So  you  think  there  is  no  advantage  in  making  the  head 
tax  $10,  $15,  or  $20?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  question  much.  I  did 
at  one  time  think  $5  would  be  enough  to  pay  all  expenses. 

Q.  Under  section  11  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  it  is  provided  (reading) : 

"  That  any  alien  who  shall  come  into  the  United  States  in  violation  of  iawmay 
be  returned,  as  by  law  provided,  at  any  time  within  one  year  thereafter,  at  the 
expense  of  the  person  or  persons,  vessel,  transportation  company  or  corporation 
bringing  such  alien  into  the  United  States,  and  if  that  can  not  be  done,  then  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States;  and  any  alien  who  becomes  a  public  charge  within 
one  year  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  from  causes  existing  prior  to  his 
landing  therein  shall  be  deemed  to  have  come  in  violation  of  law,  and  shall  be 
returned  as  aforesaid." 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  one  year's  time  is  a  sufficient  protection  against  immigrants 
who  come  here  either  with  a  disease  that  is  not  apparent  to  the  inspector,  or  who 
through  their  own  vicious  habits  contract  disease,  or  in  any  other  way  become  a 
public  charge? — A.  Most  emphatically,  no.  I  believe  that  until  a  man  becomes  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  if  he  commits  a  crime  or  in  any  other  way  becomes 
a  charge,  he  should  be  sent  back  to  his  own  government. 

On  the  1st  of  January  of  this  year  I  was  at  home  in  Scranton,  and  a  former 
client  called  upon  me  and  asked  me  to  take  up  the  case  of  a  man  in  jail;  he  wanted 
me  to  procure  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  get  the  man  out.  I  turned  it  over  to 
another  attorney,  but  visited  the  jail,  and  found  that  over  20  per  cent  of  the 
inmates — 248, 1  think,  was  the  population  of  the  jail — were  aliens.  The  percent- 
age of  aliens  in  the  population  of  our  county  is  not  so  great  as  that,  so  that  they 
exceeded  their  ratio  in  the  jail.  Last  year,  in  May,  I  asked  Inspector  Layton  to 
make  an  investigation  in  Pittsburg,  and  in  one  institution  he  found  on  a  certain 
day  that  1  per  cent  over  one-half  of  the  inmates  were  aliens.  I  sent  a  letter  to 
the  heads  of  several  charitable  and  penal  institutions,  asking  a  question  as  to 
aliens  in  their  institutions  from  the  1st  of  January,  1898,  to  the  1st  of  May,  1898, 
and  the  answer  came  back  that,  according  to  their  books,  they  had  so  many  for- 
eigners. That  led  to  the  statement  to  them  that  it  was  not  foreigners  I  desired  to 
procure  information  about,  but  aliens;  and  I  then  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
our  institutions  do  not  keep  a  record  of  aliens.  If  anything  happens  any  of  these 
in  a  public  way,  indemnity  is  demanded  by  the  foreign  government  of  which  he 
is  a  subject,  even  if  the  man  has  resided  here  twenty  years  if  he  is  still  a  subject 
of  that  government.  So  it  would  appear  that  if  they  have  the  right  to  demand 
indemnity  for  injuries  inflicted  we  certainly  have  the  right  to  send  them  back 
during  the  same  period;  at  least  I  believe  we  have. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.  )  Do  you  think  a  law  requiring  an  educational  test 
in  the  way  of  reading  would  be  beneficial? — A,  I  am  not  so  much  in  favor  of  the 
educational  test,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given  before.  The  worst  people  we  have 
to  treat  are  not  the  people  who  can  not  read  and  write ;  the  curse  we  have  mostly  to 
treat  is  of  those  who  can  read  and  write  in  several  languages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  the  educational  test  have  kept  out  immigrants 
from  Italy  and  Hungary?— A.  I  doubt  it,  because  the  Italians  are  very  bright;  and 
a  friend  of  mine,  now  in  Italy,  has  informed  me  by  letter  that  the  children  over 
there,  and  older  people,  are  rapidly  learning  to  read  and  write,  so  that  by  the  time 
this  la w_  would  be  passed  we  would  keep  few  out.  You  know  the  law  requires 
that  the  immigrant  be  required  to  read  a  passage  in  his  own  language. 

That  idea  grew  out  of  the  agitation  that  began  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago, 
looking  toward  the  improvement  of  our  naturalization  laws.  I  took  the  ground 
then,  and  do  now,  that  no  man  should  be  naturalized  who  can  not  read  and  write 
the  American  language.  I  would  not  naturalize  any  man,  no  matter  what  lan- 
guage he  reads  or  writes,  to  American  citizenship  unless  he  can  read  and  write 
our  language.  The  anarchist  has  a  field  there  that  we  can  not  invade,  and  for 
that  reason  I  would  have  the  man  who  is  admitted  to  American  citizenship  read 
and  write  the  American  language. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Would  you  have  him  read  and  speak  English?— A.  I  would 
have  him  able  to  read  and  write  it. 

Q.  Is  everything  that  tends  to  restrict  immigration  a  good  thing  per  se?— A. 
Everything  that  tends  to  restrict  undesirable  immigration. 

Q.  Educational  test  or  otherwise? — Yes.  I  have  in  my  mind  an  Irishman  and 
a  Scotchman;  neither  one  could  read  nor  write.  They  came  to  this  country  poor; 
they  built  homes  for  themselves;  they  raised  their  families  here;  the  children  of 
both  are  occupying  high  positions  to-day,  and  neither  of  these  men  could  read  nor 
write.  They  were  desirable  acquisitions  to  our  citizenship.  They  became  citizens 
as  soon  as  they  could.  I  would  not  want  to  be  accused  of  harboring  race  preju- 
dice or  bigotry,  because  I  have  not  anything  of  it  about  me,  but  if  the  immigra- 
tion was  as  it  was  that  day,  we  could  not  get  a  better  race  than  came  from  the 
British  Isles  and  Germany. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  you  place  in  the  desirable  class  the  Swedes  and 
Norwegians  from  northern  Europe,  who  go  out  on  the  farms  in  Dakota? — A.  They 
are  a  very  excellent  people.  I  would  put  no  bars  against  them  whatever;  in  fact, 
against  no  industrious  man,  if  we  can  determine  he  is  such.  I  would  have  the 
supply  regulated  by  the  demand  for  labor.  Our  institutions  are  becoming  perfect 
in  that  respect,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  can  be  done  through  the  agencies  we  have. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Would  you  admit  no  more  than  we  needed? — A. 
Yes.  I  made  an  effort  some  time  ago,  through  the  labor  organizations,  to  notify 
the  people  abroad  of  the  exact  conditions  here,  and  it  had  a  good  effect  at  that  time. 
I  believe  it  checked  a  good  many  immigrants — prevented  them  from  coming. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  the  present  law  is  adequate  in  the  mat- 
ter of  alien  contract  labor,  or  does  it  need  amendment?— A.  The  alien  contract- 
labor  law  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  not  by  any  means. 

Q.  Will  you  state  why?— A.  The  courts  have  ruled  that  we  must  produce  evi- 
dence showing  that  a  contract  has  been  made  abroad.  That  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  include  evidence  of  an  agreement  made  either  abroad  or  here,  or  the  using 
of  undue  influence  to  bring  people  here  other  than,  as  I  stated,  through  family 
connections. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  guaranty  from  the  steamship  companies  against  pauperism 
for  five  years  instead  of  one  would  be  restrictive  enough  to  separate  the  desirable 
from  the  undesirable?— A.  It  would  go  a  long  way  toward  safeguarding  them  this 
way,  that  no  parties  in  Europe  or  elsewhere  would  ever  send  an  immigrant  to  this 
country,  providing  they  knew  there  was  a  bonded  condition  here  of  §500,  to  last 
for  five  years,  with  two  responsible  bondsmen  possessing  real  estate  worth  double 
the  face  of  the  bond.     That  would  be  a  safeguard. 

Q.  If  such  a  law  has  proven  to  be  a  safeguard  in  Australasia,  colonies  which 
are  materially  conditioned  very  much  like  America  in  respect  to  their  naturaliza- 
tion laws,  why  would  not  that  be  a  good  law  for  this  country? — A.  Yes;  I  believe 
such  a  law  should  be  passed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  a  Norwegian  owning  a  farm  in  Minnesota  writes  to 
his  brother-in  Norway  that  he  has  work  for  him  on  his  farm  if  he  will  come  to 
America,  and  the  brother  accepts  and  comes,  and  you  learn  of  that  fact,  would 
that  be  accepted  as  an  agreement  made  on  the  other  side,  and  would  the  brother 
be  sent  back  to  Europe? — A.  No;  I  do  not  so  consider  it. 

Q.  We  have  been  so  informed. — A.  Under  certain  conditions,  yes;  but  as  the 
brother  owns  a  farm  the  question  is  viewed  differently.  If  I  have  a  brother  in 
Europe  and  I  own  a  farm  and  am  engaged  in  farming,  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
could  not  inform  him  of  that  fact  and  have  him  come.  The  present  law  can  be 
made  to  appear  odious  or  ridiculous  by  applying  its  operations  to  cases  not  con- 
templated by  those  who  favored  its  adoption. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  you  give  us  some  information  in  regard  to  the  effect 
of  immigration  on  agriculture  and  manufacturing? — A.  No;  I  can  not.  As  to 
farming,  I  do  not  know  how  that  is  affected.  I  know  of  no  means  of  gathering 
any  statistics  on  it:  I  know  of  none  that  have  been  gathered  on  it.  The  farm  is 
not  troubled  so  much  with  immigration,  because  a  great  number  of  those  who 
come  here  manifested  as  farmers  do  not  engage  in  farming. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  they  mostly  congregate  in  the  big  cities? — 
A.  An  examination  of  the  tables  will  show  that  16,242  farmers  and  1,604  miners 
were  landed  during  the  year  according  to  their  own  statements  on  the  manifests. 
(Reading): 

"It  will  be  noticed  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  farmers  were  destined  to  Califor- 
nia, Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  States  in  which  the  large  cities  are  located,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  they  went  direct  to  the  great  industrial  centers  of  these  States. 
Advices  from  the  mining  towns  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  number  of  immigrants  that  arrived  during  the  year  was  at 
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least  double  that  given  in  the  foregoing  table  as  miners,  while  a  reference  to  the 
table  giving  destination  and  occupation  will  show  that  but  412  of  those  designated 
as  miners  were  manifested  to  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio." 

They  may  have  been  farmers  at  home,  that  is  true,  but  on  arriving  here  they 
go  right  into  th6  mines  and  the  lower  occupations.  The  skilled  trades  are  not  so 
greatly  affected  as  are  the  unskilled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  in  regard  to  manufactur- 
ing?— A.  The  stonecutting  trade  and  the  shoe  trade  of  New  England  are  badly 
cut  up.  Take  the  shoe  trade  as  an  illustration:  Five  years  ago,  I  think,  when'l 
was  connected  with  the  labor  movement  officially,  I  think  it  took  fifty-four  parts 
to  make  a  shoemaker;  a  tailor  was  composed  of  nine.  I  believe  it  is  increasing. 
The  less  a  man  knows  about  his  rights  the  better  machine  he  will  make.  As  a  con- 
sequence, such  people  are  welcomed  to  New  England,  where  they  will  manage  a 
part  of  the  machine  and  work  for  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  wages.  He  who 
receives  small  wages  can  spend  but  little,  and  it  works  its  way  around  and  around 
until  it  strikes  at  all.  The  "sin  of  cheapness "  that  Donald  McCloud  talks  about 
is  the  sin  of  this  century,  and  to  get  people  cheap  is  why  they  wish  to  get  people 
over  here  and  in  every  way  they  can  to  stimulate  the  immigration  to  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhae.)  About  what  is  the  percentage  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor  that  comes  into  this  country  now,  and  what  proportion  does  the  skilled  labor 
bear  to  the  whole  immigration? — A.  The  skilled  labor  bears  a  small  proportion. 
Those  who  come  are  practically  laborers— ordinary  laborers  and  farmers.  A  great 
number  of  tailors  come.    They  go  to  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  Lodge  bill 
now  pending  in  Congress? — A.  The  one  that  requires  the  educational  test? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  have  read  it,  but  at  this  moment  am  not  informed  enough  in 
regard  to  it  to  tell  what  its  effect  would  be  if  it  became  a  law. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Would  such  a  law  tend  to  check  immigration 
from  Asiatic  countries? — A.  The  educational  test? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes;  it  will  check  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  it  check  the  Chinese  immigration? — A.  It  would 
not  check  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  nor  the  Russian  Jews.  It  would  check  very 
few  Russians. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Can  the  Russian  Jews  read? — A.  Nearly  all 
read.  As  I  stated,  the  original  idea  in  that  measure  was  that  it  should  be  grafted 
on  to  our  naturalization  laws.  Some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  when  we  began 
that  agitation,  it  was  not  the  intention  to  apply  it  to  the  immigrants  on  landing. 

It  would  be  a  temporary  check,  but  in  a  few  years  they  would  learn  to  read  a 
passage;  that  would  be  all  they  would  know;  it  would  practically  be  of  no  benefit 
to  us  at  all.  You  may  have  read  within  the  last  week  or  two  of  a  family  named 
Becker  arriving  at  New  York — a  woman  and  four  children.  Her  husband,  who 
lived  in  Richmond — her  alleged  husband — went  up  to  New  York  to  meet  her. 
She  came  from  Russia.  In  answer  to  questions  put  to  her  by  the  board  of  special 
inquiry,  she  said  her  husband  was  in  Russia;  that  she  left  him  there;  saw  him 
the  day  she  left;  that  he  paid  her  way.  She  gave  her  name  as  Margioli  Franck. 
She  had  four  children,  and  one  of  them  had  favus,  that  contagious  disease,  and 
was  sent  to  the  hospital  for  treatment,  or,  rather,  to  know  if  she  had  it  or  not. 
We  ascertained  it  was  favus.  She  came  on  the  1st  of  January,  was  held  by  the 
board  of  special  inquiry,  and  a  man  appeared  on  the  2d  of  January,  calling  him- 
self Moritz  Becker.  He  claimed  he  was  her  husband.  When  he  was  brought  into 
the  board  room  the  woman  was  pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  was  asked  if  that  was 
his  wife.  He  said,"  Yes."  She  was  then  asked,  "Is  this  your  husband?"  She  said, 
"No;  that  is  my  brother."  To  the  children:  "Who  is  this  man?"  "He  is  our 
uncle."  He  claims  and  contends  that  he  was  in  this  country,  came  under  the  age 
of  18,  for  he  goes  back  to  Richmond  immediately,  and  on  the  4th  of  January,  last 
month,  takes  out  his  naturalization  papers,  procuring  witnesses  to  swear  he  came 
here  under  age  and  was  thus  entitled  to  them.  He  was  asked  to  name  his  wife. 
He  said  her  name  was  Dora;  she  gave  her  name  as  Margioli.  He  was  asked  to 
state  the  age  of  the  oldest  child.  He  said  15;  she  said  11;  and  he  gave  different 
names  and  ages  to  each  one  of  the  children.  He  said  in  an  affidavit  that  he 
made  that  he  went  back  in  1889  and  came  to  this  country  in  1893.  She  had  a 
child  4  years  old  with  her,  so  that  at  least  two  of  his  children 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Were  they  not  his  children?— A.  It  is  at  least  reason- 
able to  assume  that  there  was  a  stretch  of  the  procreative  laws  in  some  way.  I 
do  not  know  how  to  put  it.  He  certainly  could  not  be  the  father  of  the  child  11 
years  old,  for  he  was  in  this  country  when  the  child  was  born,  and  he  was  here 
two  years  before  the  other  child  was  born.  He  claimed  his  first  wife  was  dead, 
and  he  left  his  second  wife  in  a  pregnant  condition  when  he  came. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  did  you  do  in  this  case?— A.  We  were  obliged  to 
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send  the  child  back,  and  it  would  not  be  well  to  send  her  back  alone,  so  we  sent 
the  mother  back  with  her.  We  are  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  case. 
If  my  suggestion  relative  to  landing  certificates  had  been  the  law  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  the  man  to  procure  fraudulent  naturalization  papers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  What  is  the  reason  of  the  mystery  in  the  matter;  why 
should  Becker  assume  the  relation  of  father;  to  land  them? — A.  Having  no  hus- 
band, they  must  procure  one. 

Q.  He  was  a  convenience? — A.  Yes;  in  every  steamship  that  comes  over  we  find 
a  man  and  woman  traveling  together  as  man  and  wife.  Investigation  shows  that 
they  are  not  such;  that  they  simply  contract  the  marriage  relation  on  shipboard 
for  "the  purpose  of  escaping  through  the  port  at  New  York.  I  have  here  a  list  of 
cases,  some  eighty-four  in  number,  of  persons  applying  for  relief  in  New  York 
City,  who  came  in  in  that  way.  The  board  of  charities  there  reports  them;  and 
the  last  time  I  was  at  Ellis  Island  or  at  the  Barge  Office,  a  man  came  in,  owing 
to  a  newspaper  report  that  said  Mrs.  So-and-so — Mrs.  Cooper,  her  name  was — was 
destitute,  giving  the  number  and  street  in  New  York;  that  she  came  to  meet  her 
husband,  and  could  not  find  him.  We  investigated  and  found  she  came  over  as  a 
Mrs.  Drew,  I  believe.  We  hunted  up  Mr.  Drew,  and  he  said  he  kindly  consented 
to  officiate  as  husband  on  board,  and  that  he  was  doing  it  as  an  accommodation 
to  her  husband  who  could  net  come  over  then,  but  would  come  later.  So  you 
see  we  have  all  manner  of  people  to  meet,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  so 
extremely  accommodating  in  that  way,  we  have  to  be  very  cautious;  sometimes 
we  may  do  an  injustice,  but  I  think  that  is  rare. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  They  must  be  very  anxious  to  come  here. — A.  They  are 
anxious  to  come  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  such  a  thing  at  Ellis  Island  as  the  Italian 
Immigration  Agency? — A.  There  is  an  Italian  bureau.  It  was  established,  I 
think,  in  1894  or  1895.  I  do  not  recall  the  year,  but  during  Secretary  Carlisle's 
administration  of  the  office. 

Q.  Did  you  abolish  that  agency  during  your  administration  and  then  permit  its 
reestablishment? — A.  Yes;  I  did.  I  had  reason  to  believe,  from  the  reports  made 
to  me  from  inspectors  there,  that  agents  of  this  Italian  bureau  would  go  among 
immigrants  before  they  were  inspected,  and  thus  prompt  them  to  evade  our  laws 
before  our  special  officers  put  the  questions  to  them,  and  in  that  way  were 
endeavoring  to  neutralize,  or,  rather,  set  aside  our  laws. 

Q.  No  other  country  has  such  an  agency  at  Ellis  Island? — A.  No;  that  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  favored  its  abolition. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  suspected  that  the  padrone  system  was  linked  in  any  way 
with  that  agency  or  bureau? — A.  I  have  been  told  that  it  was. 

Q.  Was  Baron  Fava,  the  representative  of  the  Italian  Government,  the  one 
interested  in  having  it  reestablished? — A.  Yes.  There  is  a  man  here  in  the  city 
named  Caesar  Celso  Moreno,  and  from  him  I  have  heard  that  that  bureau  is  sim- 
ply an  agency  of  the  padronni,  and  many  of  the  things  he  told  me,  I  know,  were 
not  borne  out  by  the  facts  or  by  the  circumstances  as  they  transpired  under  my 
own  observation  at  New  York;  others,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  he  is  pretty  well 
informed  on. 

Q.  What  is  the  work  of  that  bureau? — A.  Its  object  was  to  take  charge  of 
Italian  immigrants  after  they  were  landed  or  passed  by  the  board  of  special 
inquiry,  and  if  they  were  in  want.of  information,  give  it;  and  in  a  general  way 
look  after  their  own  countrymen,  and  see  that  they  were  not  embarrassed  in  any 
way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farguhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  so-called  "Italian  banks"  are 
agencies? — A.  I  believe  nearly  every  one  of  the  Italian  banks  in  New  York  City 
is  an  institution  having,  for  at  least  one  of  its  objects,  the  procuring  of  men  for 
employers.  There  is  one  there  that  I  know  is  a  very  responsible  bank.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  engaged  in  any  such  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  many  such  banks  are  there?— A.  There  are  a  number 
of  them— a  great  many. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  If  Germany,  Sweden,  and  other  nations  ask  for  the 
same  privileges  as  the  Italians  did,  would  they  be  granted  to  them?— A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not  abolish  the  Italian  bureau?— A.  A  representative  of  another  gov- 
ernment drew  up  a  request  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  there,  and 
I  refused  to  consider  it,  having  this  other  matter  under  advisement  at  the  time. 

Q.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  Italian  Government  has  a  special  clause  in  its  treaty 
rights  under  which  it  can  claim  such  a  privilege? — A.  I  believe  not.  I  believe  that 
when  our  buildings  are  erected  at  Ellis  Island  we  can  properly  take  care  of  every 
immigrant  that  comes — see  that  he  is  properly  housed  and  attended  to  without  the 
aid  of  any  other  institution.  In  fact  it  will  be  done.  The  Hebrew  Board  of  Charities 
never  interfere;  they  never  go  on  the  floor  of  the  board  room  to  examine  anybody  at 
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all;  but  once  the  immigrant  is  passed  they  afford  him  every  kindness  that  can  be 
shown  to  a  man  or  woman.  The  Irish  and  the  Germans  the  same,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  every  nationality  should  stand  upon  the  same  footing  as  regards  the  immi- 
grant. Until  he  is  landed  by  authority  or  due  process  of  law  they  have  no  right 
to  interfere  with  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A..  L.  Harris.  )  Are  there  any  cities  outside  of  New  York  that  have 
padrone  banks? — A.  I  believe  there  are.  I  believe  its  ramifications  extend  pretty 
generally  throughout  the  country. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  hardships  imposed  on  the  laborer  by  the  padrone 
system;  to  what  extent  are  the  laborers  imposed  upon  by  the  boss  padrone?— A. 
While  making  an  investigation  some  years  ago  I  discovered  that  a  corporation  in 
Pennsylvania  had  a  foreman  who  advanced  one  of  these  men  who  had  learned  to 
speak  English,  and  through  him  sent  to  Europe  for  workingmen.  He  advanced 
the  price  of  their  passage,  and  when  they  arrived  they  were  obliged  to  enter  into  a 
contract  with  him  to  set  aside  so  much  per  month  from  their  wages  to  reimburse 
him  for  the  outlay  in  sending  for  them ;  and  then,  in  addition  to  that,  he  demanded 
a  fee  for  his  services  in  procuring  the  situations  for  them,  so  that  they  were  bled 
pretty  well  for  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  after  they  landed.  I  followed  it  up 
and  discovered  that  these  men  were  discharged  to  make  room  for  a  new  set  of  vic- 
tims later  on. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  After  they  had  paid  their  bills?— A.  After  they 
had  paid  for  their  tickets.  You  will  find  in  nearly  every  mining  camp  a  certain 
man  who  is  preferred  by  the  boss,  as  they  call  him,  who  is  a  ticket  agent,  and  while 
he  ostensibly  advances  the  money  to  pay  for  the  tickets,  the  man  back  of  him  who 
desires  the  services  of  these  men  really  advances  the  money.  He  does  not  pay  it 
himself;  he  does  not  have  it;  he  could  not  afford  to  do  so;  therefore  those  who 
want  the  men  advance  the  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  he  a  broker? — A.  He  is  a  broker;  intermediary;  middle- 
man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Who  furnishes  the  habitation  or  tenement  for  these 
people? — A.  They  usually  have  a  few  huts,  small  houses,  or  shanties  around  the 
mines;  but  they  often  rent  them  from  residents  of  the  place.  Many  of  the  men 
who  formerly  lived  close  to  the  mines  have  moved  away  now,  and  their  houses  are 
to  let  for  those  who  work  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Do  the  padronni  make  a  profit  out  of  these  houses? — A.  Of  that  I  am  not 
informed.    If  they  invest  their  money  in  them,  you  may  rest  assured  they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  charges  for  subsistence,  whether  there  is 
an  advance  upon  the  ordinary  price? — A.  In  a  great  many  instances  four  or  five 
men  occupying  a  room  will  club  together  and  buy  a  sack  of  flour,  when  they  use 
it,  or  meal,  more  frequently,  and  in  that  way,  while  they  may  charge  an  extra  rent 
for  the  house  or  room,  it  is  in  reality  cheaper  for  them  in  the  end  than  for  our  own 
people. 

Q.  Their  living  is  of  the  cheapest  kind? — A.  The  very  cheapest.  Very  often  the 
padronni  leave  very  little  money  in  the  place  where  the  work  is  done,  owing  to  the 
cheap  way  in  which  they  live.  It  was  estimated  by  some  statistician  that  they 
could  live  on  15  cents  a  day— receive  a  dollar  and  save  85  cents  out  of  each  day's 
wage. 

Q.  If  the  laborer  got  the  85  cents  and  went  back  to  Italy,  the  15  cents  would  be  all 
that  this  country  would  get  out  of  him?— A.  Not  only  that;  I  do  not  say  Italy,  mark 
you;  I  do  not  speak  of  any  country,  but  I  speak  of  the  people  who  are  up  there 
with  us.  Some  of  them  are  killed  in  the  mines  occasionally,  and  when  brought 
home  to  their  boarding  house  the  boarding  boss  or  the  boarding  mistress  will  close 
the  door  and  say,  ' '  No;  no  admittance  to  a  dead  man. "  You  will  hear  the  expres- 
sion all  through  the  anthracite-coal  regions, ' '  Dead  man  no  good. "  They  will  not 
allow  them  in.  Where  do  they  go?  The  undertaker  takes  charge  of  them  and  they 
are  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  board,  so  that  in  Scranton  and  Lackawanna 
County  we  are  constantly  called  upon  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses  of  men  who  have 
sent  their  last  penny  to  Europe  and  whose  bodies  have  been  turned  out  of  their 
boarding  houses.    One  visit  to  that  county  will  establish  that  fact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  will  they  do  if  they  die  in  the  boarding  house?— A. 
If  they  can  get  them  out  before  anybody  knows  it  they  will  set  them  out  on  the 
street. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  No  sympathy  for  them?— A.  No  sympathy  at 
all  on  the  part  of  their  own  people.  I  suppose,  of  course,  in  the  scope  of  your 
investigation  you  will  consider  naturalization,  and  I  hope  you  will  lend  your 
influence  in  behalf  of  this  measure  (reading) : 

"The  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  violated  in  many 
instances  by  unscrupulous  persons,  who  affirmed  or  swore  in  open  court  that  they 
had  resided  the  required  time  in  this  country.  Conscienceless  witnesses  were  pro- 
duced to  corroborate  the  statements  made  by  the  applicants  for  naturalization 
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papers.  An  alien,  whose  minor  child  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York  recently, 
and  was  debarred  becanse  she  was  afflicted  with  a  dangerous  contagious  disease, 
fraudulently  obtained  naturalization  papers  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  his  child 
and  preventing  her  deportation.  The  alien  was  indicted,  the  case  tried,  the 
defendant  found  guilty,  and  his  naturalization  papers  revoked  A  similar  case  is 
now  being  investigated. 

"In  a  number  of  instances  international  questions  have  been  precipitated 
through  the  arrest  of  persons  abroad  who  claimed  the  protection  of  this  Govern- 
ment because  they  had  resided  a  short  time  in  the  United  States,  and  during  their 
stay  had  taken  out '  first  papers '  declaratory  of  their  intention  to  become  citizens. 
The  genuineness  of  some  of  these  papers,  questioned  at  the  time,  has  never  been 
established. 

"Each  arriving  immigrant,  when  admitted  to  the  United  States,  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  landing  certificate  setting  forth  the  name,  a^e,  sex,  birthplace  of  the 
immigrant,  government  to  which  allegiance  is  due,  the  port  from  which  the  ves- 
sel sailed,  the  name  of  the  vessel,  the  line  it  belongs  to,  t^e  port  it  arrives  at,  and 
the  date  of  landing.  The  immigrant  should  be  instructed,  by  means  of  a  circular, 
to  retain  the  certificate  for  presentation  when  applying  for  naturalization  papers. 

"A  record  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  said  circular  as  to  each  immigrant,  to  be 
known  as  an  immigrant  directory,  should  be  kept  for  each  fiscal  year  by  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration.  An  act  of  Congress  authorizing  such  a  course  of  pro- 
cedure and  requiring  of  the  alien  presenting  himself  for  naturalization  to  produce 
such  a  certificate,  or  a  duplicate  from  the  immigrant  directory,  would  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  courts  and.  go  far  toward  preventing  the  issuance  of  fraudulent 
naturalization  papers  in  the  future." 

With  such  a  law  in  force,  the  procuring  of  naturalization  papers  through  fraud- 
ulent means  would  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  each  alien,  on  applying  to  a  . 
board  of  charity  or  other  charitable  institution,  would  be  required  to  present  his 
or  her  certificate.  Immigration  authorities  are  frequently  called  upon  to  land 
immigrants  on  bond.  Good,  well-disposed,  charitable  people  will  invariably 
come  forward,  sometimes  with  a  mistaken  idea  of  duty,  I  believe,  and  will  become 
security  that  the  immigrant  will  not  become  a  public  charge.  Let  me  illustrate 
a  case: 

A  man,  whom  we  will  call  Joseph  Zandol,  arrives  at  one  of  the  ports  of  this 
country  and  has  an  appearance  indicating  that  he  is  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge  and  is  refused  admittance.  His  case  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  such 
people  as  I  have  heretofore  mentioned,  who  present  a  bond  and  it  is  accepted. 
Mr.  Zandol  goes  to  some  point  in  the  interior,  where  he  remains,  and  some  months 
later  falls  into  distress,  being  unable  to  work,  and  is  thrown  upon  the  charity  of 
the  community;  he  applies  for  relief  to  some  poor  board  or  other  charitable  insti- 
tution. The  law  requires  that  his  bondsmen  must  make  good  any  losses  incurred 
by  the  institution,  but  Mr.  Zandol,  either  through  collusion  with  his  bondsmen  or 
because  of  his  own  dishonesty,  selects  another  name  than  Zandol,  and  appears  on 
the  record  of  the  institution  as  John  Smith;  he  will  also  add  to  the  deception  by 
stating  that  he  arrived  at  another  port  than  the  one  he  really  landed  at,  from  a 
different  country,  and  on  a  different  vessel  than  the  one  he  really  came  over  on. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  bond  given  in  his  case  is  worthless.  Tou  will  see 
that,  with  such  a  certificate  as  I  recommend,  this  practice  will  become  obsolete, 
for  the  instrument  will  always  serve  to  identify  the  holder.  It  will  also  protect 
the  good,  honest,  deserving  immigrant  who  may  fall  into  distress,  and  who  will 
have  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  the  truth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  advise  that  an  educational  qualification  be 
embraced  in  our  naturalization  law? — A.  I  stated  that  emphatically.  I  wish  to 
be  as  emphatic  as  I  know  how  on  that  point;  that  no  man  should  be  naturalized 
until  he  can  speak  the  American  language. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Then,  a  man  50  years  of  age  coming  to  this  country, being 
illiterate,  would  probably  never  become  an  American  citizen? — A.  Probably  not, 
but  he  has  every  right  that  the  citizen  has,  except  to  vote,  and  I  contend  that  every 
man  should  be  able  to  read  and  write  before  he  is  permitted  to  vote.  A  man  who 
can  not  read  his  ballot  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing  at  the  ballot  box.  If  you 
wish  to  have  your  watch  repaired,  you  will  not  take  it  to  one  who  does  not  know 
how  to  do  it;  and  how  much  more  delicate  is  the  machinery  of  our  institutions! 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  think  that  socialism,  or  the  industrial  collectivism 
as  opposed  to  individualism,  is  increasing  among  the  American  workingmen? — A. 
I  do  not  think  it  is;  at  least,  I  have  no  evidence  of  it. 

Q.  Is  it  spreading  among  the  English  workingmen? — A.  Yes;  it  seems  to  be 
spreading  among  the  Englishmen. 

Q.  And  very  strongly  among  the  German  masses? — A.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  see  any 
united  action  at  all  among  our  American  workingmen.  And  the  American  work- 
ingmfiTi  nr»  mattAr  what,  their  origin  may  be.  are  opposed  to  anarchy,  except  in 
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very  rare  instances.  I  know  of  many  bright  people  who  would  like  to  proclaim 
themselves  socialists,  but  do  not  do  so  because  of  the  odium  attached  to  the  name 
alone. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  establishing  institutions  in  this  country 
through  the  organized  efforts  of  socialistic  movements? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  do  you  define  the  socialism  that  you  say  you  are 
not  opposed  to?— A.  Well,  the  socialist  who  is  defined  as  a  man  who  would  improve 
the  existing  order  of  things  by  reasonable  methods — rational,  and  without  vio- 
lence— is  the  socialist  that  we  can  say  amen  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  he  the  collectivist?— A.  Yes;  the  collectivist. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  collectivism? — A.  I  have  no  pronounced  views  on  either 
of  them;  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  them.  The  anarchist  is  the  man  who  would 
improve  the  existing  order  by  abolishing  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakqtjhar.)  Is  one  the  destructionist  and  the  other  the  construc- 
tionist?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  all  the  American  labor  unions  are  founded  on  the  voluntary 
adherence  of  the  man  who  goes  into  them?— A.  Exactly;  no  compulsion. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Aprils,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  PRESCOTT  E.  HALL, 

Secretary  Immigration  Restriction  League. 

The  commission  met  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
Prescott  F.  Hall,  secretary  Immigration  Restriction  League,  testified  as  follows 
on  the  subject  of  immigration: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  Please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  official  posi- 
tion.— A.  Prescott  F.  Hall;  residence,  Brookline,  Mass.;  place  of  business,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  business,  attorney  at  law.  I  appear  here  as  the  secretary  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Restriction  League,  which  is  a  national  organization,  nonpolitical,  nonsec- 
tarian,  with  members  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  actual  membership 
is  about  700  persons ;  that  is  to  say,  active  members.  There  are  about  5,000  other 
persons  who  are  not  strictly  members  of  the  league,  but  who  assist  the  league  in 
its  work  and  receive  the  league's  documents,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  might 
be  considered  members,  although  they  do  not  pay  any  annual  dues. 

Q.  Please  state  the  objects  of  your  league,  and  when  it  was  formed?— A.  This 
league  was  formed  in  May,  1894,  with  the  objects,  as  stated  in  the  constitution, 
"to  advocate  and  work  for  the  further  judicious  restriction  or  stricter  regulation 
of  immigration,  to  issue  documents  or  circulars,  solicit  facts  and  information  on 
that  subject,  hold  public  meetings,  and  to  arouse  public  opinion  to  the  necessity 
of  a  further  exclusion  of  elements  undesirable  for  citizenship  or  injurious  to  our 
national  character.  It  is  not  an  object  of  this  league  to  advocate  the  exclusion  of 
laborers  or  other  immigrants  of  such  character  and  standards  as  fit  them  to  become 
citizens."  In  other  words,  the  league  advocates  not  a  mere  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  by  any  particular  plan,  but  simply  the  weeding  out  by  some 
process  of  the  least  desirable  portion  of  the  immigrants  who  come  to  us  now  ;  and 
it  believes  that  there  is  need  for  some  such  further  sifting  process. 

I  will  very  briefly  take  up  certain  features  in  the  history  of  immigration  which 
have  a  bearing  upon  what  the  league  wishes  to  accomplish.  The  league  was 
practically  instrumental  in  drafting  the  bill  introduced  into  the  Fifty-fourth  Con- 
gress by  Senator  Lodge  in  the  Senate  and  by  Congressman  McCall  in  the  House, 
which  afterwards  became  the  so-called  Lodge  Bill  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress, 
and  also  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  McCall  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress. 

Q.  You  mean  by  that  the  educational  test  bill  ?— A.  Yes.  The  league  was  not 
the  first  body  to  advocate  such  an  idea,  but  it  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  intro- 
ducing and  advocating  that  measure  in  those  two  Congresses.  I  have  prepared 
here  some  rather  rough  diagrams  which  bring  out  certain  features  in  the  history 
of  immigration,  to  which  I  desire  to  call  particular  attention  : 
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Q.  Before  yon  proceed,  please  state  the  basis  of  the  data,  whether  diagram  or 
statistics.— A.  Diagram  A  (p.  47)  was  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, and  represents  the  immigration  by  decades  from  1820  to  1890.  From  this 
diagram  it  appears  that  35.1  per  cent  of  the  total  immigration  from  1820  to  1890 
came  in  during  the  last  period— 1880  to  1890.  The  object  of  that  is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  immense  increase  in  very  recent  years,  which,  of  course,  is  well  known 
to  everybody.  Diagram  B  (p.  47)  is  taken  from  the  same  reports  and  shows  the 
immigration  for  certain  different  years.  This  is  with  the  view  of  showing  the 
close  relation  between  commercial  and  industrial  activity  and  depression  in 
the  United  States  and  foreign  immigration.  Here,  for  instance,  is  1837,  in  which 
the  immigration  was,  in  round  numbers,  79,000  ;  then  the  panic  came,  and  in  1838 
the  immigration  dropped  to  38,000.  In  the  next  year,  shown  on  the  diagram,  1842, 
immigration  was  104,000.  In  1844  it  dropped  to  78,000.  In  1854  it  increased  to 
427,000 ;  that  increase  was  due  largely  to  the  Irish  famine  of  1846  and  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  in  Germany.  In  1860,  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  immigration  fell 
again  to  90,000.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1872,  it  increased  again  to  438,000. 
In  1874,  after  the  panic,  it  fell  again  to  nearly  half,  261,000.  From  that  time  it 
increased  until  it  reached  the  maximum  figure  in  1882,  730,000. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  for  that  immense  increase? — A.  I  do  not  think  there 
was  anything  very  special  excepting  the  general  increase  of  prosperity  in  this 
country  following  the  revival  from  the  panic. 

Q.  Was  it  due  to  the  great  amount  of  literature  sent  ont  from  this  country 
about  the  farming  lands  in  the  West,  etc.? — A.  Undoubtedly  that  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it.  In  1885  again  there  was  a  period  of  some  depression,  in  which 
immigration  fell  to  332,000.  It  increased  in  1892  to  580,000.  Then  came  the 
cholera  year  and  the  panic  year,  when  immigration  fell  off  a  great  deal. 

Q.  You  mean  by  "the  cholera  year  "  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
looking  to  the  prohibition  of  immigration  for  one  year? — A.  Yes;  quarantine.  In 
the  fiscal  year  of  1898  immigration  stood  at  about  229,000,  represented  by  the  last 
line  on  Diagram  B  (p.  47).  The  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  isthat  while 
immigration  at  the  present  time  is  comparatively  small,  being  only  a  little  over  a 
third  of  what  it  was  at  the  maximum,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect,  in  the 
absence  of  some  other  cause  coming  in,  that  as  soon  as  industrial  conditions  are 
improved  here  this  tide  of  immigration  will  increase  again,  and  therefore  the  fact 
that  it  is  low  at  the  present  time  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  need  of  further  restric- 
tion at  the  pregent  time.  I  was  about  to  mention  the  causes  for  this  great  increase 
in  numbers.  Of  course  the  knowledge  of  conditions  here,  spread  by  immigrants, 
was  very  important;  and  another  factor  of  perhaps  equal  importance  was  the 
reduction  in  steerage  rates  from  the  original  rates  on  sailing  vessels  to  the  very 
low  rates  which  prevailed  when  there  was  a  rate  war.  Sometimes  the  rate  was 
as  low  as  $9  from  Liverpool  to  New  York.  Also  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  been  the  cheapest  place  to  go  to;  cheaper  than  Australia,  South  Africa,  or 
South  America.  Another  element  has  been  the  spreading  of  advertisements  by 
railroads  and  steamship  lines,  especially  in  southeastern  Europe,  and  also  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Mediterranean  service  of  the  German  steamship  lines.  Another 
factor  which  you  will  all  think  of  is  the  very  large  number  of  steamship  agents  in 
all  the  small  towns  in  Europe,  and.  the  fact  is  well  known  that  their  representations 
have  been  so  extreme  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  prohibit  the  posting  of  various 
circulars  and  notices,  limiting  the  agents  in  fact  to  posting  the  times  of  sailing  of 
the  steamships. 

Q.  Have  you  not  omitted  one  very  material  reason — the  Russian  laws  of  1882 
and  1891  ? — A.  You  mean  in  regard  to  the  antisemitic  agitation  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  that  undoubtedly  accounts  for  a  great  many  of  the  Russian 
Jews  coming  in  at  that  time.  The  part  played  by  the  people  already  here  in  induc- 
ing relatives  to  come,  is  shown  by  the  large  number  that  came  in  intending  to  join 
their  immediate  families.  The  reports  for  1896  show  that  of  263,000  arriving  at 
the  port  of  New  York  95,000  were  going  to  join  immediate  families. 

Q.  Those  were  brought  here  under  the  prepaid-ticket  arrangement? — A.  Yes; 
families  in  this  country  sent  over  tickets  to  their  friends,  and  various  estimates 
have  been  made  of  the  amount  of  money  sent  over. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  in  the  history  of  immi- 
gration is  a  very  marked  change  in  the  locality  from  which  the  immigrants  come, 
owing  to  some  of  the  causes  I  have  mentioned,  particularly  the  increased  facili- 
ties to  come  from  certain  parts  of  Europe.  These  figures  (referring  to  Diagram  C, 
p.  48)  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Immigration.  The  first  line  represents  the  year  1869.  The  first  part  of  the  line 
represents  immigrants  from  southeastern  Europe,  under  which  head  are  included 
those  from  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Poland;  perhaps  eastern  Europe 
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would  be  a  better  term.  The  balance  of  the  line  represents  immigration  from 
northwestern  Europe,  under  which  head  are  included  those  from  Great  Britain. 
France,  Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Q.  Do  you  include  Belgium  in  that?— A.  Not  Belgium.  The  Belgium  immigra- 
tion has  not  been  very  large.  In  1869  immigration  from  southeastern  Europe  was 
only  0.9  of  1  per  cent,  while  that  from  northwestern  Europe  was  74  per  cent ;  in 
other  words  three-fourths  of  the  immigration  in  1869  was  from  races  closely  akin 
to  us— either  British  or  Teutonic  races.  In  1880  this  had  changed  to  this  extent, 
that  southeastern  Europe  furnished  8  per  cent  and  northwestern  Europe  had 
fallen  to  64  per  cent ;  or  about  one-tenth  in  1880  came  from  southeastern  Europe. 
In  1896  southeastern  Europe  had  increased  to  52  per  cent,  or  more  than  one-half 
the  total,  while  northwestern  Europe  had  fallen  to  39  per  cent,  or  less  than  two- 
fifths.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  same  process  has  been  going  on,  and  we  find  57 
per  cent  of  the  total  from  southeastern  and  only  about  one-third  from  northwest- 
ern Europe.  That  is  very  marked,  you  observe;  and  that  has  a  close  bearing  on 
the  question  of  new  laws  and  on  the  need  of  further  restriction  at  the  present 
time. 

These  charts  (referring  to  Diagram  D,  p.  48)  are  taken  from  the  same  sources. 
The  upper  circles  represent  the  matter  of  illiteracy  in  the  year  1896  of  the  two  groups 
previously  mentioned — northwestern  Europe,  and  southeastern  Europe  represent- 
ing Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Poland,  and  Russia.  In  that  year  4.5  per  cent  of  the 
immigrants  from  northwestern  Europe  were  illiterate — that  is,  unable  to  read  or 
write ;  47  per  cent  of  the  other  group  were  illiterate.  I  might  say  these  figures 
were  taken  for  the  year  1896  rather  than  any  later  year,  because  the  last  year  or 
two  the  conditions  which  have  made  immigration  fall  off  have  been  such  as  to 
make  the  basis  of  comparison  more  satisfactory  when  the  numbers  were  some- 
what larger,  but  I  think  the  result  would  be  very  much  the  same.  The  line  under 
the  circles  (Diagram  E,  p.  48)  represents  for  the  year  1896 the  division  of  immigrants 
according  to  occupation.  The  little  part  of  the  line  to  the  left  represents  the  pro- 
fessional, and  the  next  portion  the  skilled,  forming  together  one-fifth  only  of  the 
total  immigration.  The  large  class  represented  by  the  next  portion  call  them- 
selves farmers,  laborers,  or  servants,  and  I  might  say  here,  what  is  doubtless  very 
familiar  to  you,  that  "farmers  "  in  the  immigration  reports  does  not  mean  farmers 
in  all  senses  of  the  word,  the  landowner  who  understands  the  sowing  of  crops 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  more  strictly  a  farm  laborer,- a  peasant  in  most  cases, 
who  has  slight  knowledge  in  the  way  of  practical  farming,  of  crops,  expenses,  or 
control. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  these  "farmers"  stop  in  the  cities?— 
A.  Mostly  in  the  cities.  This,  by  the  way,  is  only  the  male  immigrants,  of  course. 
The  next  portion  of  the  line  represents  those  with  no  occupation  whatever.  They 
formed  in  1896  one-sixth  of  the  total  immigration.  The  next  portion  of  the  line 
represents  the  balance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  chart  showing  the  illiteracy  does  not  apply  alone  to 
the  males  but  to  the  total? — A.  That  applies  to  the  total. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Can  you  separate  the  male  from  the  female 
in  the  matter  of  illiteracy  ?— A.  I  think  you  can  under  the  reports  of  this  year.  In 
some  of  the  older  reports  I  do  not  think  it  is  given  in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  correct  data  whatever  on  that  subject?— 
A.  The  females,  as  a  rule,  are  more  illiterate,  I  think,  except  in  case,  possibly,  of 
those  from  Denmark.  I  think  there  is  an  exception  in  portions  of  Denmark,  where 
the  girls  seem  to  have  a  better  chance  to  go  to  school  than  the  boys  do,  who  have 
to  work.    On  that,  however,  I  have  no  special  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Is  the  basis  of  your  illiteracy  taken  on  persons  over  15 
years  of  age? — A.  It  is  not  in  that  chart.  Statistics  at  that  time  were  not  available 
to  show  what  that  was.  They  have  since  been  made  so  in  response  to  a  request 
from  this  league.  In  the  statistics  at  the  present  time  14  is  taken  as  the  age,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  factory  laws  in  a  number  of  the  States  make 
14  the  limit  of  the  school  age.  I  have  reckoned  the  illiteracy  for  the  last  6  months- 
July  to  December,  1898— from  figures  furnished  me  by  the  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration,  and  have  calculated  the  illiteracv  for  those  over  14  years  of  age, 
and  find  it  to  be  21.8  per  cent  as  against  23  per  cent  last  year,  so  that  the  number 
of  children  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  that  respect. 

I  will  now,  if  you  please,  take  up  certain  effects  of  immigration,  as  shown  at  the 
present  time  by  various  other  official  reports.  The  Census  of  1890,  Part  II,  page 
169,  shows  that  of  the  foreign  white  element  in  the  United  States— that  is,  those 
of  foreign  birth  and  foreign  parentage— representing  two-fifths  of  the  total  white 
element,  that  element  of  two-fifths  furnishes  three-fifths  of  all  the  white  criminals 
in  the  United  States.    In  the  New  York  City  prison  in  1891  three-fourths  of  all 
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the  prisoners  were  foreign  born,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  balance  were  of  foreign 
parentage.  In  Massachusetts  the  report  of  the  prison  commissioners  for  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1894,  shows  that  85  per  cent  of  the  commitments  for  the  year 
were  of  persons  of  foreign  parentage,  30  per  cent  those  of  foreign  birth ;  and  taking 
the  proportion  which  the  foreign  born  were  of  the  total  population,  namely,  29  per 
cent,  it  appears  that  100  persons  of  foreign  birth  furnished  ten  times  as  many 
criminals  as  100  of  native  birth  and  parentage  ;  and  contrary  to  what  is  commonly 
supposed,  the  second  generation,  namely,  those  who  were  the  children  of  immi- 
grants and  born  in  this  country,  furnished  five-sixths  as  many  criminals  as  the 
foreign  born  themselves. 

Q.  How  many  years  does  this  comparison  cover? — A.  One  year;  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1894.  These  were  the  commitments  during  the  year,  and  if  we 
could  take  the  matter  of  drunkenness  alone,  apart  from  other  crimes,  the  foreign 
element  furnishes  three  times  as  many  commitments  as  the  native  element  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  I  have  prepared  a  table  showing  the  commitments  for 
the  same  year  of  persons  from  various  nations,  leaving  out  of  account  the  matter 
of  drunkenness.  I  would  leave  it  out  of  account  for  this  reason:  a  great  many 
people  are  very  good  workmen,  get  paid  off  on  Saturday,  get  hauled  up  in  the 
police  court  on  Monday  morning,  yet  the  balance  of  the  week  are  compara- 
tively proficient,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  perhaps  fair,  for  this  purpose,  to 
leave  out  the  matter  of  drunkenness  on  this  account — that  is,  in  considering  purely 
criminal  tendencies.  I  have  taken  the  number  of  commitments  for  crimes,  exclud- 
ing drunkenness,  for  that  year  of  persons  of  various  nationalities,  proportioned 
to  the  population  in  the  State,  coming  from  these  different  countries.  I  find  the 
fewest  from  Germany,  3.6  per  thousand;  next  comes  Scandinavia,  then  Scotland 
then  France,  then  Ireland,  then  England,  then  Russia.  England  has  7.2  per 
thousand;  Russia  has  7.9;  then  comes  Austria,  10.4;  Hungary,  15.4;  Poland,  16; 
Italy,  18.2.  The  average  of  the  native  born  is  only  2.7  per  thousand;  the  average 
of  the  foreign  born  5.4;  exactly  twice  as  many.  The  idea  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  is  on  the  order  of  progression  of  these  countries.  Germany,  Scanda- 
navia,  and  the  United  Kingdom  show  the  lowest;  Russia,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  Italy  show  the  most.  That  progression  is  exactly  parallel  to  the 
illiteracy  of  foreign  immigration,  practically  the  same  order.  That  is  to  say,  you 
have  a  progression  in  the  matter  of  illiteracy  (with  one  exception,  the  Germans 
being  more  illiterate  than  the  Scandinavians,  but  the  discrepancy  is  slight),  you 
have  an  exactly  parallel  progression  between  the  number  of  commitments  for 
crime  and  the  illiteracy  of  those  different  races. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  show  by  that  the  relationship  of  illiteracy  to  crime  ? — A. 
I  do  not,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  do  that  exactly  ;  the  statistics  are 
not  full  enough.  At  my  request  the  prison  authorities  of  Massachusetts  attempted 
to  prepare  some  for  the  following  year,  but  they  are  not  very  conclusive  either 
way.  I  am  informed  that  in  England  the  economists  consider  that  there  is  some 
relation  between  the  two,  but  in  France,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  consider 
there  is  any  relation. 

Q.  Would  you  not  stumble  against  the  economical  question  that  in  England  in 
that  element  there  is  hardly  any  crime  at  all  ?— A.  Undoubtedly.  I  do  not  argue 
that  the  educational  test  is  any  evidence  of  moral  worth.  All  I  am  citing  this  for 
is  to  show  that  any  law  that  would  tend  to  keep  out  illiterates  would  tend  to  keep 
out  the  large  proportion  of  those  who  furnish  the  most  commitments  to  prisons  in 
the  Eastern  States.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  State  statistics  are  very  incom- 
plete. Massachusetts  is  the  only  State  I  am  aware  of  that  gives  the  illiteracy  of 
prisoners  at  all,  and  in  fact  the  nationality  is  not  given  in  most  of  the  States.  I 
think  it  is  given  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  but  in  most  of  the  other  States 
it  is  not.  Conversely,  we  find  what  would  be  expected,  that  the  proportion  of  the 
total  number  committed  to  all  the  prisons  who  are  illiterate  varies  in  very  much 
the  same  ratio. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  think  it  advisable  for  this  commission  to 
suggest  legislation  to  the  various  States  along  the  line  of  nationality  and  illiteracy 
of  prisoners  in  reference  to  statistics? — A.  I  should  think  it  would  be  very  valu- 
able for  future  purposes.  It  would  take  some  little  time  before  the  matter  col- 
lected would  be  very  valuable. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  census  of  1890,  we  find,  to  sum  up  the  matter, 
without  going  into  details  or  figures,  that  the  foreign-born  population,  constitut- 
ing one-seventh  of  the  total  population,  furnished  about  cfue-third  of  the  total  of 
the  insane.  In  the  matter  of  pauperism  we  find  from  the  census  of  1890,  Part  II, 
page  174,  that  the  foreign-born  white  population,  being  one-sixth  of  the  total  white 
population,  furnished  one-half  of  the  paupers  supported  in  public  institutions  in 
the  United  States.    In  Boston,  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1897,  of  the  per- 
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sons  given  aid  by  the  Industrial  Aid  Society,  which  does  most  of  that  work,  56 
per  cent  were  foreign  born;  and  66  per  cent  of  those  aided  by  the  Provident 
Society,  the  next  largest  body  of  that  sort,  although  according  to  the  census  of 
Massachusetts  for  1895,  Volume  I,  page  803,  only  30  per  cent  of 'the  population  of 
the  State  were  foreign  born.  In  other  words,  the  foreign-born  population,  being 
less  than  one-third  of  the  total  population,  furnished  more  than  one-half  of  the 
persons  relieved  by  these  societies.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  large  proportion 
of.persons  relieved  outside  of  the  regular  almshouses,  supported  by  the  societies, 
showing  that  the  same  results,  or  even  larger,  are  true,  than  shown  by  the  census 
figures.  We  can  sum  up  this  matter  by  saying  that,  taking  an  equal  proportion 
of  foreign  born  and  native  born,  the  foreign  born  furnish  once  and  a  half  as 
many  criminals,  two  and  one-third  times  as  many  insane,  and  three  times  as  many 
paupers  as  the  natives.  The  census  of  1890  enumerates  those  persons,  and  gives 
a  total  of  80,000  criminals,  insane,  and  paupers,  being  supported  at  the  public 
expense.  The  cost  of  supporting  a  criminal  in  Massachusetts  in  1893  was  $164;  in 
the  New  York  Penitentiary,  $110.  In  Massachusetts  in  1893  the  cost  of  main- 
taining an  insane  person  was  $186.  If  we  take  $150,  roughly,  as  the  average,  we 
have  a  bill  of  $12,000,000  a  year  for  the  United  States  for  the  public  institutions 
alone  in  supporting  these  worthless  persons  who  have  come  in,  and  this  does  not 
include  the  additional  cost  of  police,  law  courts,  or  private  charity.  The  legisla- 
tive committee  of  Pennsylvania,  in  its  report  to  the  legislature  in  1897,  found  in 
the  public  institutions  of  that  State  20,000  alien  paupers,  costing  the  State 
$1,500,000  a  year.  To  offset  this  it  will  occur  to  you  all  that  immigrants  bring  in 
a  certain  amount  of  money.  I  do  not  mention  this  as  being  connected  with  an 
immigrant's  worth.  The  organization  I  represent  has  refused  to  consider  a  large 
head  tax  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  un-American  test  and  that  it  furnishes  no 
key  to  the  immigrant's  moral  worth  or  his  ability  to  become  a  good  citizen  in  the 
future.  It  may  be  that  that  will  be  a  necessary  thing  to  do.  I  am  only  pointing 
out  that  the  amount  of  money  an  immigrant  has  with  him  is  not  necessarily  a 
test  of  what  he  is  worth.  We  can  all  think  of  poor  boys  who  have  come  in  and 
risen  to  be  prominent  citizens. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Still  you  do  not  object  to  these  immi- 
grants paying  the  expense  of  our  bureau? — A.  Not  at  all.  It  may  be  that  the 
head  tax  is  not  high  enough. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  surplus  of  head 
tax  in  the  Treasury  now? — A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  There  has  been  for  some 
years. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  think  there  is,  a  quarter  of  a  million? — A.  I  was  going  to 
say  about  $200,000.  The  average  of  money  brought  in  has  varied  from  about  $11  in 
1896  to  $19.50  for  the  last  6  months,  but  if  we  examine  the  money  brought  by  persons 
of  various  nationalities  we  find  the  same  progression  as  in  the  matter  of  illiteracy 
and  crime.  Prance,  for  example,  in  1892,  as  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration,  brought  $55  per  capita;  Germany,  $35;  England,  $26; 
Sweden,  $21;  Russia,  22;  Austria,  14;  Poland,  $12;  Italy  and  Hungary,  $11.  In 
other  words,  roughly  speaking,  the  more  illiterate  races  brought  in  anywhere 
from  one-fifth  to  one-half  less  money  than  the  northwestern  races. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  that  mean  men,  women,  and  children— total?— 
A.  Average  total  brought  by  everybody.  It  is  to  be  said  in  that  connection  that 
a  larger  portion  of  immigrants  from  Ireland,  Germany,  and  Sweden  are  females 
than  from  Italy,  Austria,  and  Hungary;  so  that  that  is  more  favorable  in  a  certain 
way  to  the  people  of  southeastern  Europe  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  Then, 
against  the  amount  of  money  brought  in  we  have  to  consider  the  amount  sent  out. 
A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  that  subject,  and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  of  it,  but  there  is  very  little  that  is  definitely  known.  The  British 
board  of  trade  reports  show  that  in  1886  for  each  immigrant  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  the  United  States  $32  was  sent  back.  That  I  have  taken  from  Mr. 
Mayo  Smith's  book,  page  99.  The  New  York  Herald  in  1892  made  an  investi- 
gation of  the  matter,  and  found  that  $25,000,000  were  taken  back  to  Europe  every 
winter,  but  the  chances  are  that  that  is  very  much  underestimated,  and  the  exact 
amount  I  do  not  think  anybody  could  tell.  A  very  large  amount  is  sent  back  to 
Italy  at  the  present  time  through  Italian  bankers. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  is  the  amount  of  money  that  is  annu- 
ally sent  from  this  country  back  to  Italy  by  Italians?— A.  That  is  a  matter  on 
which  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  no  very  definite  information.  I  have  recently 
seen  some  estimates  obtained  by  inquiry  among  Italian  bankers,  but  I  would  sug- 
gest that  Mr.  McSweeney,  of  New  York,  can  probably  give  information  on  that 
point. 

Q.  Is  the  money  sent  to  the  relatives  in  Italy  for  their  benefit  or  is  it  stored  in 
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Italy  by  Italians  in  this  country  who  have  no  intention  of  remaining  longer  than 
is  required  to  accumulate  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  make  them  respectable 
at  home?— A.  I  have  no  statistics  on  that  subject,  but  my  general  information 
and  belief  is  that  the  latter  is  usually  the  case.  I  have  talked  with  friends  of 
mine  who  have  traveled  in  parts  of  Italy,  and  who  say  it  is  possible  to  recognize 
districts  and  villages  where  more  or  less  of  the  people  have  been  to  this  country 
and  returned,  by  the  improved  looks  of  the  dwellings,  etc. 

Q.  Do  Italian  immigrants  from  some  districts  come  to  accumulate  $500  to  pur- 
chase a  home;  in  other  districts  $800,  and  in  other  districts,  say,  as  high  as 
$1,200? — A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  Of  course  a  great  many  Italians  come  over 
several  times,  so  that  the  amount  of  money  they  take  back  or  send  back  on  any 
one  trip  would  not  be  conclusive  of  the  amount  they  have  sent  back  to  Italy. 

Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  number  of  Italians  who  come  here  with  no  intention 
of  becoming  citizens,  whose  object  is  to  accumulate  what  they  consider  a  com- 
petency?— A.  I  personally  examined  a  thousand  manifests  of  Italian  immigrants 
at  Ellis  Island,  and  found  that  quite  a  large  number  of  those  had  been  in  the 
United  States  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  times  before,  according  to  their  own 
statements,  aside  from  any  other  evidence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  mean  the  "  birds  of  passage  ?  " — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  figures  on  the  "  birds  of  passage  ?  "—A.  In  April,  1896,  of  3,174 
Italians  landed  at  the  port  of  New  York,  27.7  per  cent  had  been  here  before.  That 
is  from  personal  observation.  From  data  furnished  me  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York,  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1895,  §5  per  cent  had 
been  here  before. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Including  the  entire  number  of  Italians  or 
only  the  male? — A.  Entire  number,  males  and  females. 

Q.  You  kept  nothing  to  distinguish  between  the  male  and  the  female  ? — A.  No, 
except  at  that  time  there  was  practically  no  female  immigration  among  those  I 
examined.  I  can  give  you  that  exactly.  The  percentage  of  females  among  those 
I  examined  was  10.8  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  were  generally  of  families,  Italians  who 
had  been  here  before  ? — A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  There  was  nothing  to  show 
on  the  manifest.  I  might  say,  however,  as  to  that  that  Dr.  Senner  told  me  when 
he  was  commissioner  at  the  port  of  New  York  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  make 
a  rule  that  an  Italian  immigrant  should  bring  over  his  wife  before  anybody  else ; 
that  the  custom  had  become  so  great  of  bringing  other  people  over  that  they  had 
to  make  a  rule.  An  Italian's  wife  would  come  over  and  land  on  the  dock,  perhaps, 
with  some  other  friend  of  the  previous  immigrant ;  the  immigrant  would  go  off 
with  his  friend  and  leave  her  there  standing  on  the  dock,  from  which  I  inferred 
that  they  are  not  particularly  anxious  to  bring  over  their  families. 

Q.  What  reason  did  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  have  for  requiring  that  they 
bring  the  families  before  anybody  else  ? — A.  Simply  on  the  grounds  of  general 
propriety  and  morality,  and  also  thought  they  would  be  more  likely  to  be  perma- 
nent citizens. 

Q.  Is  it  true  of  immigrants  in  this  country  that  on  matters  of  morality  the 
Italians  are  almost  universally  under  the  influence  of  the  church  to  an  unusual 
degree,  and  that  the  one  thing  to  be  said  about  them  is  that  conjugal  fidelity  is 
very  great  ? — A.  I  believe  that  to  be  generally  true  of  the  Italians,  although  I 
understand  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they  are  beginning  to  go  into 
the  mining  regions — possibly  from  association  with  other  races — that  is  not  so  true 
as  in  other  places  where  they  are  settled  by  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Was  it  not  the  custom  of  Italian  immigration  for, 
say,  10  or  12  Italians  coming  from  the  same  section  to  bring  a  woman  with  them, 
whether  a  relation  or  not  ? — A.  That,  I  have  been  informed,  is  true  in  the  case 
of  Hungarians,  Slavs,  and  others  in  the  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it 
is  sometimes  true  of  Italians. 

Q.  That  accounted  for  the  one-tenth? — A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  The  woman  was  a  servant  ? — A.  I  do  not  want  to  say  as  much  as  that.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  this  10  per  cent  of  female  Italian  immigrants  came  over  for 
any  such  purpose.     I  do  not  know  anthing  about  that.    There  is  nothing  to  show. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  do  the  Italian  females  come  over 
here  for? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  relations  of  the  men  and  women  may  have 
been,  but  the  rule  which  was  established  at  EUis  Island  was  made  because  the 
Italians  bring  their  friends,  neighbors,  male  friends,  while  the  wife  may  be  left 
at  home  without  any  means  of  support  or  means  of  getting  here,  and  some  cases 
which  were  investigated  I  think  were  the  cause  for  making  such  a  rule. 

I  may  allude  once  more  to  the  fact  in  a  general  way  that  a  very  large  per  cent 
of  immigrants  have  practically  no  occupation,  or  those  who  are  farm  laborers  or 
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servants.  In  1893  this  amounted  to  81  per  cent  of  the  total  immigration,  and  it 
is  about  the  same  each  year.  It  does  not  vary  very  much.  Most  of  these  Italians 
that  I  examined  came  from  southern  Italy;  85.8  per  cent  were  laborers,  practi- 
cally unskilled;  the  few  that  were  skilled  were  shoemakers. barbers,  stonemasons, 
and  sailors.  If  we  take  the  occupation  of  the  immigrants  of  various  nationalities, 
the  report  for  1893  of  the  Superintendent  of  Immigration  shows  that  among  immi- 
grants from  Scotland  there  was  only  1  skilled  in  4;  from  England  and  "Wales,  1 
in  5;  Belgium,  1  in  7;  Prance,  1  in  9;  Germany  and  Norway,  1  in  10;  Italy,  1  in 
14;  Russia,  1  in  18;  Ireland,  1  in  19;  Poland,  1  in  27;  Austria-Hungary,  1  in  29. 
In  other  words,  there  is  the  same  progression  in  regard  to  nationality  in  the  mat- 
ter of  skilled  occupation;  in  regard  to  crime,  in  regard  to  pauperism,  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  money  brought,  in  regard  to  illiteracy.  All  that  is  important  for 
these  reasons:  in  times  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor,  these  persons  having  no 
grade  can  do  only  one  thing;  if  a  person  is  a  mechanic,  in  the  time  of  trouble  he  can 
turn  to  unskilledlabor ;  but  if  he  is  entirely  unskilled  he  then  becomes  one  of  the  large 
number  of  the  unemployed.  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  circumstance  that  in  1893 
in  Massachusetts,  180,000  males,  or  about  30  per  cent,  were  unemployed  who  had 
been  employed  before.  You  will  remember  that  was  a  time  when  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  were  out  of  employment  all  over  the  country.  Of  these  180,000, 
30,000  were  unskilled,  and  the  previous  year  25,000  unskilled  laborers  had  landed 
at  the  port  of  Boston,  giving  their  destination  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  I 
suppose  that  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  coincidenco,  but  it  is  a  rather  curious  coin- 
cidence; the  number  of  unskilled  men  unemployed  in  1893  was  the  same  as  the 
number  of  unskilled  immigrants  that  landed  the  year  before,  and  the  officers 
whose  business  it  was  to  find  employment  for  persons  out  of  employment  in  Bos- 
ton, tell  me  their  work  is  made  very  much  more  difficult  by  the  large  number  of 
unskilled  persons  that  come  in  from  time  to  time;  in  other  words,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  now  the  exact  adjustment  between  the  amount  of  unskilled  labor 
required  and  the  number  who  come  in.  (See  report  of  the  Massachusetts  board 
to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  unemployed.  House  Doc.  No.  50,  March  13, 1895, 
pp .  xxxvii-xxxviii. ) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Did  all  that  immigration  become  residential  in  Massa- 
chusetts?— A.  The  immigration  which  came  in  the  year  before  gave  its  destination 
as  Massachusetts.    It  is  impossible  to  say  that  all  those  became  residents. 

Q.  It  is  simply  a  coincidence? — A.  Simply  a  coincidence.  Mr.  Charles  Stewart 
Smith,  president  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  an  article  in  the 
North  American  Review  in  1892,  quotes  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  New  York  City  as  saying  that  it  costs  $30  a  year  to  educate  children  in  the 
common  schools  of  that  city;  and  Professor  Smith  has  shown  that  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  foreign  bom  that  come  here  are  above  school  age  and  are  not  likely  to 
receive  a  school  education.  I  simply  mention  that  as  having  a  bearing  upon  the 
probability  of  immigrants  learning  Englis...  and  learning  that  knowledge  of  trade 
conditions  which  comes  from  ability  to  read  the  newspapers,  as  bearing  upon  the 
general  assimilation. 

Q.  Their  schooling  is  paid  for  by  the  countries  they  come  from.  That  is  not  a 
burden  upon  the  United  States. — A.  They  often  have  no  schooling,  and  the  fact 
they  are  above  school  age  bears  upon  assimilation.  Now,  another  very  important 
matter  in  regard  to  distribution  of  immigrants  after  they  come  here:  One  gentle- 
man asked  me  whether  peasants,  those  who  class  themselves  as  "farmers"  in 
official  reports,  settle  on  farms  after  they  come  here.  The  quarterly  report, 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  No.  2,  for  1892,  shows  that  of  immigrants  44  per  cent  were 
found  in  124  of  the  principal  cities.  When  we  investigate  this  matter  by  nation- 
ality we  find  exactly  the  same  progression  which  I  spoke  of  in  other  matters.  Of 
persons  born  in  Norway  20  per  cent  live  in  cities;  then  it  goes  up.  England,  41 
per  cent;  Germany,  48  per  cent;  Ireland,  55"  per  cent;  Poland,  57  per  cent;  Italy, 
59  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  Italian  in  most  cases  has  not  the  inclination  to 
go  West  and  settle  the  uncultivated  regions,  as  the  Germans,  English,  and  Scan- 
dinavians have  done.  We  all  know  how  the  North  west  has  been  built  up  by  these 
latter  races.  The  Italian  usually  has  not  money  to  go  West,  and  by  the  time  he 
has.  he  stays  on  the  seaboard,  except  some  who  go  into  California  and  go  to  fruit 
raising. 

Q.  Do  you  not  account  for  that  very  much  on  the  idea  of  the  old  colonization 
system  of  the  West?— A.  I  think  it  is  probably  that;  it  is  fundamental  in  the 
character  of  the  people.  I  do  not  think  they  have  the  energy  and  the  roving  dis- 
position to  face  hardships. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think,  if  you  analyze  the  Scandinavian  population,  that  the  State 
of  Minnesota  alone  has  drawn  seven-eighths  of  it,  more  by  being  colonized  by  Scan- 
dinavians?— A.  Undoubtedly  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do' with  it. 
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Q.  Have  not  many  gone  back  to  the  old  countries  again  and  brought  these  peo- 
ple to  this  country,  and  entered  in  with  the  Scandinavian  population,  and  the 
British  population,  and  the  German  rural  population,  and  settled  and  colonized 
in  great  sections;  and  have  brought  the  whole  of  their  families  with  them  and 
settled,  very  much  as  the  New  Enslander  did  by  taking  his  family  with  him? 
Does  not  that  account  for  the  whole  matter  of  the  Italian  holding  on  to  the  city? — 
A.  After  some  of  them  have  got  there,  but  not  originally.  There  are  plenty  of 
unsettled  regions  in  the  country  to-day  where  the  Italians  could  now  go  if  they 
had  the  energy  and  disposition  to  do  so,  but  they  do  not. 

Q.  You  will  concede  that  both  the  Slav  and  Italian  have  not  the  inducements  of 
other  nations? — A.  They  have  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  the  climate  considerable  to  do  with  it,  being  colder 
than  Italians  are  used  to?— A.  The  difficulty  with  that  is  that  the  Italians  do  not 
go  to  the  South. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  What  is  the  reason  they  do  not  go  to  the 
South? — A.  The  Hamburg- American  line  and  North  German  line  touch  at  Balti- 
more and  do  not  touch  at  Texas;  they  have  recently  established  a  line  to  Texas, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  I  look  for  more  Italian  immigration  to  that  point.  The 
fact  is  that  about  78  per  cent  of  the  Italians  have  settled  in  the  Northeastern 
States,  shown  by  the  census  of  1890,  Part  I,  page  cxxxvi;  and  it  appears  that  only 
4.6  per  cent  of  Poles,  4.8  Hungarians,  10,8  Russians  live  in  the  Southern  States 
or  the  western  division,  while  in  the  Atlantic  States  there  are  66  per  cent  of  the 
Russians,  Hungarians,  and  Italians. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  In  the  first  place,  has  the  climate  anything 
to  do  with  those  people  going  South? — A.  No,  not  very  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  think  it  is  more  the  objection  to  the  negro  ?  — A.  I 
think  that  may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  To  what  extent  is  it  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  New  York  is  the  chief  landing,  and  the  inclination  of  people  to  get  off  at  the 
first  point  near  the  destination  ? — A.  I  think  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it, 
and  another  fact  that  they  can  obtain  employment  through  bankers  and  the 
padroni  in  New  York. 

Q.  If  by  some  requirement  the  Italian  immigrants  had  already  been  landed  at 
Galveston,  do  you  suppose  a  much  larger  number  of  them  would  now  be  in  the 
South  ? — A.  I  think  if  there  was  a  steamship  line  touching  at  that  point  you  would 
immediately  find  the  Italian  bankers  making  such  arrangements  there  to  take 
care  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Italians  stay  in  the  northeastern 
States  simply  because  they  have  a  market  for  their  labor  there? — A.  That  is  the 
principal  reason. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  demand  for  that  kind  of  labor  in  the  Northeastern  States  ? — A.  There  has 
been,  yes. 

Q.  In  what  lines? — A.  Chiefly  in  unskilled  labor,  contract  work  on  sewers,  rail- 
roads, engineering  work,  etc. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  when  we  do  that  work  in  the  South  we  can  not 
get  them  to  labor  there? — A.  I  have  no  personal  information  about  that.  I  simply 
know  they  do  not  go  there  to  settle ;  what  the  reason  may  be  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  They  build  railroads  and  sewers  down  there;  the  question  is,  Why  do  not  our 
men  in  the  North,  when  the  labor  is  wanted,  get  this  labor  ? — A.  I  think  my 
answer  would  be,  there  is  plenty  of  unskilled  labor  right  on  the  spot. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  Irish  go  South  and  what  per  cent  stay  in  the  North  ? — A. 
72  per  cent  in  1896  of  all  immigrants  were  destined  for  Illinois  and  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  only  11  per  cent  were  destined  for 
States  south  of  the  Potomac  River  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  takeout  the  South  Atlantic  States? — A.  No.  The 
largest  percentage  from  any  nationality  going  in  the  Southern  States,  according 
to  the  census,  is  from  France.  This  is  from  the  census  of  1890,  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  different  nationalities,  Part  I,  p.  cxxxvi. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtthar.)  How  do  you  account  for  the  large  Italian  population 
in  New  Orleans? — A.  I  have  not  considered  that  subject  especially;  1  suppose 
that  New  Orleans  is  rather  central  for  the  distribution  of  unskilled  labor  in  the 
South,  and  possibly  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  kinds  of  crops ;  some  Italians 
are  skilled  in  growing  different  sorts  of  things  down  there  ;  I  can  not  answer  that 
exactly.  The  fact  that  illiterate  races  settle  entirely  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  dis- 
poses of  the  argument  that  further  restriction  of  immigration  by  means  of  an 
illiteracy  tev.t  would  be  an  injury  to  the  South — the  argument  always  brought 
up  that  you  are  hurting  the  regions  of  the  country  which  are  not  developed ; 
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these  facts  go  to  show  that  such  restriction  would  not  cut  off  any  of  the  people 
who  go  there. 

At  Ellis  Island,  of  about  3,174  Italian  immigrants  examined  by  the  league  only 
11  were  going  to  the  South  and  only  3  going  to  the  Southern  States.  Of  1,000  of 
various  nationalities  examined  only  1  was  going  to  any  Southern  State,  a  German 
going  to  Georgia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  O.  J.  Harris.)  What  reason  do  they  give  for  not  going  to  the 
South?— A.  Those  we  talked  with  had  no  reason;  they  did  not  know  anybody 
there  to  go  to,  and  knew  of  no  possible  opening,  and  if  they  did,  did  not  want  to 
say  so,  on  account  of  the  contract-labor  law;  I  think  that  the  principal  reason. 

I  will  pass  rapidly  over  the  fact  that  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  the 
races  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  not  only  congregate  in  the  cities,  but  in 
certain  sections  of  the  cities,  and  simply  refer  in  that  connection  to  publication  No. 
16  of  the  League,  pages  5  and  6,  taken  from  the  Senate  report  of  1896,  No.  290,  Fifty- 
fourth  Congress,  or  rather  prepared  by  Prof.  Davis  R.  Dewey,  of  Boston,  and  given 
by  me  to  Senator  Lodge  to  put  into  the  report.  This  simply  goes  to  show  the  con- 
gestion in  certain  cities  and  counties.  Probably  this  is  on  account  of  factory 
employment;  that  is  the  case  with  the  immigration  we  have  had  since  1880. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  That  85  per  cent  which  came  in  here 
without  any  occupation,  if  I  understand  you,  stop  chiefly  in  the  large  cities; 
would  not  the  remedy  be  local?  If  New  York  does  not  want  it  they  could  prevent 
it;  if  Boston  does  not  want  it  they  could  prevent  it. — A.  The  experiment  has 
been  tried  in  New  York  by  the  Hebrew  Aid  Society  in  colonizing  Hebrews. 
I  think  $600  per  family  was  expended  in  carrying  some  families  out  of  New  York 
City.  In  2  years  most  of  them  were  back  again;  they  will  not  stay.  I  think  you 
will  find  it  the  same  way  with  the  Italians,  Armenians,  Hungarians,  and  Slovaks. 
When  I  ask  where  the  illiterates  do  go,  I  find  they  go  to  the  cities;  they  go  to  the 
slum  portion  of  the  cities  very  largely. 

Q.  Where  they  have  inducements  to  drink,  make  crime,  and  become  paupers, 
etc.? — A.  To  a  great  degree. 

Without  going  into  details  on  the  matter,  on  page  8  of  the  league's  document 
No.  16,  taken  from  the  Seventh  Special  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  it  appears  that  southern  Europe  furnishes  3  times  as  many  inhabitants 
as  northwestern  Europe  to  the  slums  of  Baltimore,  19  times  as  many  to  the  slums 
of  New  York,  20  times  as  many  to  the  slums  of  Chicago,  71  times  as  many  to  the 
slums  of  Philadelphia.  That,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  all  these  people  from 
southern  Europe  are  in  the  slums,  but  that  the  slums  are  supplied  in  that  pro- 
portion, and  it  shows  that  many  of  them  are  to  that  degree  undesirable. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  difference  of  character  of  the  Italians,  whether  on  account 
of  the  section  from  which  they  come,  or  family,  or  any  other  cause,  by  which  they 
could  be  separated  into  people  of  entirely  different  classes  without  respect  to  the 
educational  test? — A.  There  is  a  very  clear  and  sharp  distinction  between  Italians 
from  northern  and  from  southern  Italy. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  contractors  or  employers  have  any  test  by  which 
they  can  separate  people  as  to  character  at  once,  and  do  do  it? — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  they  have  any  definite  test  as  to  personal  knowledge  of  the  men  but  the 
knowledge  they  get  from  other  persons  whom  they  have  in  their  employ;  they  do 
not  always  succeed. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  they  do  sort  them  for  certain 
purposes? — A.  I  do  not;  of  course,  it  stands  to  reason  they  must  send  a  reasonably 
good  grade  of  men ;  they  would  be  liable  to  damages  in  some  cases  if  their  men 
were  disorderly  and  produced  destruction  and  damage.  Of  course,  it  stands  to 
reason,  and  we  know  it  to  be  a  fact  from  the  same  reports,  that  illiteracy  is  very 
great  among  the  elements  of  the  slums,  and  it  is  very  much  greater  among  those 
coming  from  southeastern  Europe  than  among  those  from  northwestern  Europe. 
In  regard  to  the  general  population,  for  instance,  the  average  of  illiteracy  of 
northwestern  Europe  in  the  slums  of  these  four  cities  is  25  per  cent;  of  south- 
eastern Europe  it  is  54  per  cent.  The  average  illiteracy  of  the  native  American 
in  the  same  slums  is  7  per  cent.  It  also  appears  from  the  census  of  1890,  Part  II, 
p.  683,  that  33  per  cent  of  the  aliens  in  the  United  States  do  not  speak  English. 
In  Massachusetts  it  is  13  per  cent. 

Q.  What  is  the  per  cent  of  all  the  immigrants?— A.  That  do  not  speak  English? 
It  is  33  per  cent.  A  certain  difference  is  noticed  also  in  regard  to  another  matter 
of  assimilation  besides  the  matter  of  language.  Of  course  language  is  very  impor- 
tant on  account  of  the  new  standard  of  living  and  trade  conditions  which  is 
required  by  it,  but  another  matter  is  the  question  of  naturalization.  The  census 
of  1890,  Part  II,  pp.  600,  688,  shows  that  the  Slav,  Latin,  and  Asiatic  elements 
tend  much  less  to  become  citizens  than  the  British,  Germanic,  and  Scandinavian. 
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The  average  of  the  Slav,  Latin,  and  Asiatic  aliens  is  about  32  per  cent,  and  the 
average  of  the  British,  Germanic,  and  Scandinavians  is  about  9.9  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  have  you  to  show  how  long  they  have 
been  here? — A.  Nothing  to  show. 

Q.  Has  this  Slav  and  Italian  immigration  been  gradually  on  the  increase? — A. 
It  has. 

Q.  Would  their  recent  arrival  here,  the  want  of  5  years'  time,  account  for  their 
not  being  citizens,  or  are  there  other  reasons? — A.  It  would  to  some  extent,  but  I 
do  not  think  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  9.9  per  cent  and  32  per  cent. 
By  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  courts  you  will  find  few  applications  for 
naturalization,  even  among  those  who  have  been  here  for  some  time.  I  can  not 
say  of  the  entire  number  of  Italians  who  have  been  here  a  certain  number  of 
years  how  many  apply  for  naturalization  papers.  I  do  not  know.  Some  con- 
tractors and  employers  of  labor  are  very  desirous  that  employees  should  take  out 
the  first  papers,  and  in  many  cases  Italians  who  intend  to  go  back  to  their  country 
take  out  the  first  papers  in  order  to  facilitate  passing  inspection  in  returning  to 
this  country.  It  seems  to  me  any  data  on  that  point  would  be  rather  misleading 
and  not  conclusive. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  this  commission  could  get  at  some  estimates  as  to 
the  number  of  Italian  immigrants  and  Slavs  and  others  who  come  to  remain? — A. 
The  only  way  that  occurs  to  me  would  be  to  have  some  special  agent  look  into  the 
matter.  If  I  might  suggest  at  this  point,  it  occurs  to  me  that  Henry  E.  Rood, 
former  editor  of  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express,  went  into  the  mining  regions  of 
Pennsylvania  and  spent  a  long  time  there,  and  is  very  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions of  New  York  City  and  other  cities  on  this  point.  I  should  suggest  that  he 
would  be  a  very  important  witness.  I  am  not  able  this  morning  to  give  his  present 
address.  He  is  no  longer  connected  with  the  Mail  and  Express. 

The  report  of  the  Immigration  Investigating  Commission  of  June,  1896,  gives  a 
large  number  of  replies  from  governors  of  States  and  from  commissioners  of 
labor,  showing  what  immigrants  were  desired  and  preferred.  I  have  tabulated 
this  in  the  following  form:  Of  52  replies,  15  expressed  a  preference  for  Germans, 
12  for  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  3  for  French,  2  each  for  Swiss  and  Italians,  and 
1  each  for  Dutch,  Belgians,  "North  of  Europe,"  and  Americans.  Ten  States  said 
they  did  not  want  any  immigrants  at  all — Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Blinois,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  California. 

(jj.  (By  Mr.  North.)  No  Southern  States?— A.  Mississippi  Only  2  replies 
desired  any  Italian  immigration  at  all;  of  these,  one  did  not  want  unskilled  labor 
and  the  other  wanted  only  Italian  farmers  with  money  and  with  families.  It  is 
also  an  interesting  point,  although  not  an  economic  one,  that  on  March  16, 1896, 
the  city  council,  city  of  Duluth,  composed  entirely  of  foreigners,  judging  by  the 
names,  passed  unanimous  resolutions  in  favor  of  further  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion. 

Now,  coming  down  to  what  is  wanted  by  this  league  in  the  way  of  legislation, 
we  believe  it  is  wiser  to  go  somewhat  slowly,  to  pass  some  restrictive  measure  and 
then  wait  and  see  what  the  effects  of  it  are.  The  statistics  are  very  indefinite. 
I  believe  we  should  get  better  results  by  trying  some  one  plan  first,  and  then  per- 
haps trying  something  else;  on  that  account  the  league  has  advocated  the  educa- 
tional-test bill.  We  do  not  advocate  this  test  on  the  ground  that  every  illiterate 
person  is  undesirable,  for  it  is  of  course  true  that  there  are  many  moral  and  desir- 
able persons  who  can  not  read  and  write;  but  on  the  whole  the  statistics  I  have 
cited  show  conclusively  that  the  illiterate  races  are  those  which  send  us  immi- 
grants who  are  ignorant  of  any  trade  or  occupation,  who  bring  little  money,  who 
drift  into  our  city  slums,  who  form  a  large  proportion  of  our  criminals,  insane, 
and  paupers,  who  do  not  assimilate  with  us  or  adopt  our  standard  of  living,  who 
do  not  become  citizens  or  permanently  interested  in  our  government  or  institu- 
tions. Exceptions  are  made  in  this  bill  in  the  case  of  aged  parents  or  young 
children  of  immigrants  coming  in  or  already  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  How  do  you  establish  that  the  percentage 
named  by  you  of  criminals,  paupers,  and  insane  who  are  foreigners  and  who  are 
Americans  is  correct? — A.  The  figures  which  1  have  given,  together  with  the 
source  which  I  gave  at  the  time  I  stated  them,  and  the  documents  which  I  offered 
as  exhibits  in  connection  with  my  testimony,  show  that  the  illiterate  countries  do 
furnish  a  very  large  number  of  criminals,  they  do  populate  the  city  slums,  they 
do  furnish  a  large  element  who  do  not  assimilate.  The  Massachusetts  prison 
commissioners'  report  which  I  referred  to  will  show  the  proportion.  That  is  only 
from  one  State,  for  the  reason  that  no  other  State  gives  them.  I  feel  that  it  is  not 
unjust  to  cite  it,  because  a  much  better  class  of  immigrants  land  at  Boston  than 
New  York.    In  New  York  the  information  on  pauperism  comes  from  a  source 
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which  I  have  given  from  the  testimony  of  people  engaged  in  relieving  distress, 
the  Seventh  Special  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  in 
connection  with  that  the  census,  shows  where  these  people  tend  to  congregate. 
There  are  no  figures  showing  whether  the  larger  portion  of  the  foreign  insane  are 
illiterate  or  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  any  statement  of  that,  but  I  want  to  know  from  what 
source  you  gave  the  information  on  which  you  based  your  statement  on  the  per- 
centage of  insane?— A.  Taken  from  the  census. 

Q.  The  best  standard  of  fitness  for  citizenship  upon  which  your  association  has 
been  able  to  hit,  according  to  its  judgment,  is  the  educational  test? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  never  found  any  connection  between  the  large  immigration  and 
the  succeeding  depression? — A.  I  have  found  a  connection  in  the  diminution. 

Q.  I  want  this  expert  to  say  if  immigration  had  anything  to  do  with  precipi- 
tating panics? — A.  I  have  not  considered  that  as  an  aspect  of  it,  no. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  a  recommen- 
dation to  keep  out  a  certain  per  cent  for  a  while? — A.  You  mean  in  what  way; 
by  limiting  the  number  ?    I  think  that  would  involve  us  in  diplomatic  trouble. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  immigration  entirely,  I  mean  that  class  of  people  you  have 
been  talking  about,  represented  by  that-line  in  the  center  [Diagram  E,  part  3, 
page  48]. — A.  You  would  have  to  have  some  other  test  than  simply  what  the 
immigrants  said  themselves,  of  course,  because  the  minute  you  announce  you 
are  going  to  keep  out  the  farmers,  laborers,  and  servants,  you  do  not  keep  out 
any  at  all. 

Q.  How  are  you  going  to  keep  it  out  if  you  are  going  to  prohibit  it  at  all? — A. 
It  would  be  very  desirable  it  seems  to  me  to  shut  out  a  large  number  of  that  class, 
but  you  must  have  an  artificial  test  to  find  out.  You  can  not  examine  to  see 
whether  a  man  is  an  expert  in  machinery.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  go  any  where  and  prohibit  farmers  and  all  these  other 
classes  from  coming.     There  must  be  some  artificial  test  like  illiteracy. 

Q.  Suppose  you  have  an  immigrant,  you  examine  him  to  know  whether  he  is  a 
criminal  and  all  that ;  you  have  asked  these  questions  ;  why  not  ask  one  or  two 
more? — A.  The  immigrants  would  give  false  answers. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Suppose  the  man  was  an  expert  stonecutter, 
he  could  not  get  in. — A.  Then  to  that  extent  there  is  a  hardship.  There  is  hard- 
ship about  any  test  on  some  people. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  considerable  percentage  of  Italian  immigrants 
are  deserters  from  the  Italian  army? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtthar.)  You  think  that  this  educational  restriction  act  would 
remedy  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  that  we  have  in  not  being  able  to  select  the 
desirable  immigrant  from  the  undesirable? — A.  I  do  for  this  reason:  Under  the 
present  law  the  largest  number  of  persons  excluded  is  about  1  per  cent.  It  varies 
from  about  half  a  per  cent  to  1  per  cent ;  and  of  those  who  are  excluded  the  larg- 
est number  consists  of  those  who  are  liable  to  become  public  charges.  That  ques- 
tion is  not  a  definite  question,  capable  of  definite  answer.  It  depends  upon  the 
judgment,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  inspector  who  asks  the  question  ;  it  depends, 
in  the  second  instance,  on  the  report  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry.  In  a  great 
many  cases  where  there  are  numbers  of  immigrants  coming  in,  the  inspector  is 
hurried ;  he  can  not  ask  questions  in  enough  detail  perhaps  to  get  at  the  whole 
facts.  Even  the  board  of  special  inquiry,  which  is  a  long  and  cumbrous  proceed- 
ing, may  not  be  able  to  do  very  much  better.  If  an  appeal  is  taken,  as  it  can  be 
done  under  the  law,  from  the  report  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry  and  that  re- 
port is  not  sustained,  in  a  great  many  cases  the  practical  working  of  it  is  that  it 
makes  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  the  department  and  the  department  does  not  like 
it.  And  the  result  of  that  is  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  be  a  little  under  the  line 
of  exclusion  and  a  little  less  strict  rather  than  a  little  more  strict,  so  as  not  to  have 
the  decisions  overruled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  have  a  test  which  is  not  elastic,  or  which  is  as  little  elastic  as  you  can  get  it, 
as  when  an  inspector  asks  a  man  to  read  and  write,  you  can  tell  right  off  in  a  min- 
ute, although  that  may  be  hard  on  some  individuals.  So  that  on  the  whole  we 
can  conclude  from  our  personal  investigations  that  that  law  would  shut  out  a 
great  many  undesirable  people.  You  have  something  definite  which  the  immi- 
grant can  not  evade,  which  he  knows  before  he  starts  from  home,  so  that  there  is 
no  question  of  hardship  in  separating  himself  from  his  family  ;  and  if  he  chooses 
to  take  the  trouble  to  stay  at  home  a  little  longer  and  learn  to  fit  himself  for 
assimilation  it  is  not  such  a  hardship. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  about  this  recommendation  also, 
that  he  must  not  only  read  and  write  before  leaving  his  own  country,  but  in  addi- 
tion he  must  declare  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States?— A.  I 
have  never  made  up  my  mind  whether  it  was  better  to  have  this  class  of  people 
vote  or  not  vote. 
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Q.  If  he  is  required  to  declare  his  intention,  permitted  to  do  so  under  the  law 
of  the  State  in  which  he  would  settle,  would  that  help  to  keep  out  the  undesirable 
class? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect  at  all  one  way  or  the  other. 
They  do  it  now  if  it  is  for  their  own  advantage. 

Q.  And  generally  they  lie  all  along  the  line?— A.  Yes,  and  that  is  the  advantage 
of  the  illiteracy  test;  they  either  read  or  they  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  Have  you  had  acquaintance  in  the  large  cities  there 
with  the  class  of  immigrants  who  settle  and  acquire  homes?— A.  Not  any  very 
large  acquaintance ;  I  have  known  some. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  those  connected  with  your  association  have  ever  examined 
into  the  social  and  economic  conditions  surrounding  foreigners  that  live  in  our 
big  cities,  not  particularly  in  Boston  or  New  York,  to  know  what  the  character  of 
the  men  is,  the  families  that  are  being  raised,  and  the  readiness  of  their  assimila- 
tion to  our  American  customs  and  ideas? — A.  We  have  done  something  of  that 
sort,  I  believe. 

Q.  It  does  not  need  figuring ;  it  would  need  personal  inspection. — A.  As  I  say, 
this  Mr.  Eood  whom  I  have  mentioned  has  made  such  investigations.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  league,  and  I  think  he  can  give  you  personal  testimony  on  that 
point.  We  have  also  a  number  of  members  who  are  public  officials  and  who 
come  in  contact  with  people  in  that  way. 

Q.  Are  you  aware,  if  you  take  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  city  of  Buffalo,  Pitts- 
burg, and  Cincinnati  there,  that  those  cities  have  really  been  built  up  by  foreign- 
ers?   They  have  made  the  city  and  pay  the  bulk  of  the  taxes  to-day? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  Buffalo  20  years  ago  there  was  a  population  of  1,500  or  1,600  Poles,  which 
has  increased  to  a  population  of  68,000  to-day.  Probably  two-thirds  of  these  Poles 
Dwn  their  own  buildings,  and  many  of  them  support  their  own  schools,  belong  to 
the  Catholic  church  or  their  own  churches,  own  their  own  homes,  and  in  the  pur- 
chase of  property  and  the  transfer  of  deeds  there  is  not  one-half  of  those  old  Poles, 
possibly,  that  could  sign  their  names  to  the  deeds  themselves.  Would  your  asso- 
ciation exclude  these  men? — A.  I  will  answer  that  question  by  asking  another ; 
that  is,  if  these  Poles  did  not  come  over  at  least  as  long  ago  as  10  years? 

Q.  They  have  been  over  here  nearly  20  years,  but  have  increased  to  the  present 
population — I  mean  the  young  Polish  population  that  has  grown  up,  families  that 
average  from  4  to  8  in  the  family ;  they  are  now  American  citizens  ;  they  have 
built  in  all  this  part  of  Buffalo  there.  Where  would  you  apply  your  educational 
test?— A.  I  should  have  been  the  last  person  to  apply  the  educational  lest  10  or  15 
years  ago,  because  the  conditions  of  immigration  were  different  then  from  what 
they  are  now.  It  cost  more  money  to  come  here,  it  was  harder  to  come  here,  and 
it  was  altogether  a  different  class,  even  of  Poles  and  Italians,  that  came  here  10 
or  30  years  ago  from  that  coming  to-day.  Ten  or  15  years  ago  the  Italians  were 
from  the  north  of  Italy;  they  were  a  very  energetic  and  desirable  class,  very 
different  from  the  people  who  are  coming  now.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  Poles 
that  are  coining  to-day  are  good  people.  But  now  they  do  not  go  and  build  up 
Buffalo;  they  go  down  to  the  mining  regions  and  live  a  life  that  is  indescribable 
in  its  degradation.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  immigration 
problem  is  not  the  same  thing  to-day  as  formerly;  there  is  not  the  same  class  of 
people. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  make  any  further  statement  in  respect  to  the  educational 
bill  for  the  restriction  of  immigration? — A.  There  are  one  or  two  words  I  might 
say,  as  comparing  the  educational  test  with  the  two  or  three  other  principal 
methods  that  have  been  suggested,  namely,  the  head  tax  and  the  consular- 
certificate  plan.  At  first  the  consular-certificate  plan,  I  think,  had  the  support 
of  a  very  large  number  of  persons ;  but  the  more  that  plan  is  examined  the  less 
satisfactory  I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  appear.  And  I  have  summed  up  here  in 
the  league's  publication  No.  14  certain  reasons  why  the  consular-certificate  plan 
is  not  desirable,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  why  the  educational  plan  is  desirable  in 
those  respects.  The  plan  of  having  the  consuls  on  the  other  side  examine  immi- 
grants and  certify  to  their  fitness  to  come  over  at  first  sight  looks  very  attractive, 
because  it  is  supposed  that  the  consuls,  being  near  the  points  from  which  the 
immigrants  come,  will  have  better  opportunities  of  information,  and  if  the  immi- 
grant is  stopped  on  the  other  side,  it  saves,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
him  and  it  saves  the  trouble  of  an  inspection  here.  That  would  necessitate  in  the 
first  place  a  very  large  increase  in  our  consular  force.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
number  of  consuls,  for  example,  in  Russia  is.  I  believe  it  is  very  small,  and 
it  would  be  totally  inadequate  to  the  examination  of  the  large  numbers  of  immi- 
grants from  that  country,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  would  involve  consider- 
able expense.  But  the  principal  objection  to  that  bill,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  it  divides 
the  responsibility  between  the  people  in  this  country  and  the  people  in  Europe. 
If  you  have  any  inspection  on  this  side  at  all,  the  inspector  here  in  a  doubtful 
case  is  apt  to  say  to  himself  the  man  over  there  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do 
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and  therefore  I  will  let  the  immigrant  in.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  in  Europe 
says  if  there  is  anything  wrong  in  this  man,  the  man  in  America  will  detect  it,  and 
therefore  I  will  let  the  man  go.  You  have  that  divided  responsibility  which  is 
always  a  bad  thing,  and  I  believe  there  would  be  a  lot  of  doubtful  cases  where  the 
immigrant  would  be  passed.  Then  it  works  a  hardship  on  the  immigrant,  unless 
you  make  the  consular  certificate  conclusive,  because  then  there  is  always  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  he  will  be  allowed  to  land  or  note  He  makes  his  voyage  with  that 
uncertainty ;  the  immigrant  may  be  turned  back  after  he  gets  here.  In  practice 
at  least,  unless  you  increase  the  number  of  consuls  very  much,  that  work  would 
be  done,  not  by  the  consul  himself,  but  by  some  clerk  who  would  usually  be  a 
native  and  would  be  working  on  a  small  salary  with  considerable  temptation  to 
corruption  and  every  inducement  to  favor  his  own  countrymen  as  against  any- 
body else.  I  do  not  mean  to  make  any  specific  charges,  but  it  would  be  apt  to 
work  that  way.  When  you  have  2,000  immigrants  leaving  Hamburg  in  a  day, 
you  can  see  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  get  a  subordinate  official  to  examine  them 
carefully;  and  I  have  myself  seen,  both  at  the  port  of  Boston  and  the  port  of  New 
York,  manifests  sworn  to  in  blank;  that  is,  I  have  found  the  consul's  certificate 
to  the  oath  of  the  steamship  officer  to  the  truth  of  the  questions  asked  by  him  of 
the  immigrants.  I  have  seen  the  manifests  filled  in  in  blank  beforehand  with  noth- 
ing else  written  in  afterwards;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  apparently  made  in  blank 
and  some  of  them  were  filled  up  by  the  ship's  officer  and  some  of  them  were  not 
needed  to  be  used  and  were  left  blank,  therefore  showing  that  such  certificate  does 
not  amount  to  anything  at  all  under  the  present  system.  And  there  would  be  a 
constant  temptation  to  do  something  of  that  sort  under  any  system. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  the  plan  they  call  local  certification? — A.  I  do  not 
know  it  by  that  name. 

Q.  That  is,  that  the  certification  should  come  from  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  the  country  there,  as  to  the  character  of  the  immigrants,  and  whether 
they  have  been  convicted  of  crime,  and  the  age  and  ability  to  make  a  living  and 
everything  of  that  kind? — A.  Judging  by  the  way  things  have  worked  in  the  past, 
I  doubt  very  much  if  it  be  wise  to  transfer  the  sovereignty  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  any  other  Government  with  the  expectation  of  having  these  duties 
well  done.  And  then  they  desire  to  get  rid  of  their  undesirable  population  while 
the  other  part  must  be  retained  for  the  army.  There  has  been  considerable  com- 
plaint in  the  past  with  regard  to  Italy.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  now. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think,  in  the  matter  of  consular  inspection  and  local  inspection, 
that  the  military  laws  of  Europe  have  always  stood  between  our  being  able  to  get 
good  immigrants? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  experience  and  knowledge,  after  investigation,  that  a  great  deal 
of  immigration  we  get  is  what  we  might  call  escaped  immigration,  that  does  not 
come  under  the  military  laws  nor  the  local  immigration  laws  of  the  various 
countries? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  That  is,  as  expressed  by  some,  a  catch-up? — A.  No  doubt  the  emigrant  laws 
of  foreign  countries  have  hitherto  and  probably  still  to  some  extent  operate  to 
ship  undesirable  persons  over  here.  A  good  while  ago  that  was  done  a  great  deal, 
as  it  was  charged,  and  within  two  years,  I  have  been  told  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  visiting  in  England — this  is  only  what  he  told  me,  to  be  sure,  but  it  illustrates 
the  principle,  the  way  the  thing  works — that  he  wentinto  one  of  the  lower  courts, 
and  there  were  2  men  up  for  some  crime  like  petit  larceny  or  something  of  that 
sort.  The  father  of  one  of  those  accused  persons  came  in  and  stated  that  it  was 
the  first  offense,  and  that  he  wanted  his  son  to  go  to  America,  and  produced  a  pre- 
paid ticket  to  New  York.  The  other  unfortunate  accused  had  no  such  offer  to 
make.  In  this  one  case  the  party  who  had  the  ticket  to  go  to  New  York  was  let 
off,  and  the  other  fellow  was  given  6  months.  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  often 
done,  but  there  is  one  specific  case  that  has  come  under  my  observation ;  and 
probably  without  such  extreme  cases,  there  are  plenty  of  cases  where  undesirable 
persons  who  can  not  support  themselves  are  assisted  somewhat  to  emigrate. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  British  societies  for  the  help  of  discharged 
prisoners  or  convicts  working  among  certain  immigrants? — A.  That  is  denied 
now,  and  I  have  no  proof  of  it.  It  used  to  be  done,  and  I  believe  it  was  proved 
in  some  of  the  Government  reports.  I  think  there  is  some  testimony  to  that  effect. 
Another  objection  to  the  consular-certificate  plan  is  that  unless  something  else  is 
added  to  it,  it  does  not  add  anything  to  the  excluded  classes— that  is  to  say,  it 
simply  gives  the  consul  the  same  power  and  authority  which  is  now  held  by  our 
inspectors.  It  does  not  add  at  all  to  the  class  which  is  to  be  kept  out,  and  we 
believe  that  something  in  that  direction  is  desirable  still.  And  almost  identical 
with  that  objection  is  the  objection  that  it  does  not  furnish  any  more  definite  line 
of  exclusion,  does  not  diminish  at  all  the  discretion  which  the  present  law  gives. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  this,  any  remedy  at  all,  any  new  legislation 
that  is  needed  to  enforce  the  present  laws  of  this  country  in  respect  to  the  inspec- 
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tion  on  the  other  side  or  the  manner  of  certification? — A.  I  can  not  do  that ;  no. 
It  seems  to  me  that  yon  must  attack  it  in  some  other  way.  I  do  not  believe  it 
could  be  done  in  Europe  at  all.  I  think  that  would  be  a  great  deal  worse  than  the 
present  system.  Undoubtedly,  with  higher  salaried  inspectors  and  more  of  them 
the  inspection  could  be  increased  indefinitely  on  this  side ;  it  could  also  be  made 
more  uniform  at  the  different  ports.  There  is  considerable  difference,  or  has 
been,  at  the  different  ports  in  regard  to  the  strictness  and  the  method  of  inspection. 

Q.  Ton  made  a  statement  a  minute  ago  that  you  found  a  manifest  signed  in 
blank.  Would  simply  the  addition  of  more  consular  agents  or  commercial  agents 
help  us  any  if  that  is  anything  like  the  way  matters  work  now? — A.  I  do  not 
think  that  would  help  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  yon  believe  that  this  legislation  which  you  believe 
to  be  desirable  would  be  easy  of  accomplishment  if  it  were  not  for  the  selfish 
position  of  the  steamship  companies  and  the  racial  prejudices  which  they  stir  up 
in  opposition  to  it? — A.  That  undoubtedly  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  ina- 
bility to  pass  the  bill  in  the  Senate  over  the  President's  veto  in  the  Fifty-fourth 
Congress.  The  bill  which  we  proposed  passed  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  by  very  large  votes,  and  it  was  then  vetoed  by  President 
Cleveland,  and  was  passed  by  the  Souse  over  his  veto  by  a  large  vote,  but  failed 
to  pass  in  the  Senate.  And  I  think  that  that  would  probably  have  been  passed  in 
the  Senate  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  opposition  to  which  the  gentleman  alludes, 
which  also  has  somewhat  prevented  its  consideration  by  the  House  in  the  last 
Congress.  Practically  the  same  bill  passed  the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress  by  a 
vote  of  about  2  to  1 ,  but  consideration  was  refused  in  the  House,  and  I  think 
largely  on  account  of  this  opposition  to  which  the  gentleman  alludes,  which  made 
the  members  think  they  did  not  care  to  pass  it  last  spring.  Therefore  consideration 
was  postponed,  and  the  war  intervened,  and  the  mind  of  Congress  was  taken  up 
with  other  matters. 

Q.  The  opposition  is  very  largely  reported  to  have  come  from  the  Germans 
in  this  country,  and  I  see  that  you  have  a  document  that  shows  that  a  very 
small  percentage,  a  little  over  1  per  cent  of  the  Germans,  are  illiterates.  There- 
fore that  opposition  based  upon  that  ground  does  not  seem  to  be  good  coming 
from  that  source? — A.  I  think  as  far  as  the  Germans  are  concerned  it  is  purely 
worked  up,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  based  on  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  facts.  There  is  one  case  I  remember  where  a  letter  was  written 
to  Senator  Fairbanks,  who  was  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Immigration,  in  regard  to  some  Germans  of  Evansville,  which  stated  that  they 
had  indorsed  a  petition  sent  to  them  by  the  steamship  people  against  the  bill 
under  a  misapprehension,  supposing  it  was  intended  to  cut  off  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  immigration  than  it  actually  would.  In  the  circular  sent  out  by  the 
steamship  people  they  used  this  language:  "If,  in  particular,  the  now  compara- 
tively feeble  stream  of  German  immigration  is  completely  cut  off,  then  they  will 
succeed  in  oppressing  Germans  in  this  country  and  ruin  the  German  element 
politically  and  industrially.  To  the  great  satisfaction  and  delight  of  the  English- 
American  press  many  a  German  newspaper,  whose  competition  is  a  thorn  in  their 
flesh,  will  be  forced  to  the  wall.  No  German  church  building  will  then  be 
erected  any  more  or  conserved ;  no  German  school  could  exist,  and  the  German 
language  will  disappear  from  the  public  schools."  I  think  any  German  who  did 
not  know  the  facts  and  received  a  circular  of  that  kind  might  well  be  pardoned  for 
protesting  against  legislation  of  that  sort.  The  fact  that  such  a  circular  was 
issued  and  protests  came  in,  1  think,  proves  conclusively  that  a  good  deal  of  it 
was  manufactured  opposition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.  )  Have  yon  examined  very  thoroughly  all  the  circulars 
issued  by  the  main  steamship  lines  to  their  agents  and  subagents  in  Europe?— A. 
Tfes,  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  Through  the  circulars  you  have  seen,  and  the  instructions,  especially  to 
agents  and  subagents,  where  they  have  imposed  heavy  fines  for  sending  unde- 
sirable immigrants  to  this  country,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  steamship  com- 
panies have  really  done  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  any  carrier  to  do  to  keep  out 
undesirable  immigration? — A.  I  think  they  have  to  a  large  degree.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  understand  that  the  thing  works  in  this  way:  They  take  a  doubtful  immi- 
grant and  charge  him  double  the  passage  money ;  that  is,  the  passage  over  and 
back  in  some  cases,  and  then  if  he  succeeds  in  passing  the  examination,  they  keep 
the  fare  back,  pocket  it ;  and  if  he  is  rejected,  they  carry  him  back  and  make  a 
profit  on  carrying  him  back.  And  that  was  done  to  such  an  extent  that  Baron 
Fava  made  a  protest  against  it,  and  I  believe  the  Italian  Government  passed  some 
act  giving  the  Italian  people  a  right  of  action  against  the  steamship  companies,  to 
prevent  that  thing  being  done. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  the  organization  which  you  represent  obtained 
any  facts  in  relation  to  the  encouragement  of  immigration  either  by  employers  or 
contractors,  or  by  transportation  companies,  or  by  the  home  Governments?— A. 
No,  we  have  no  definite  facts  on  that  subject  at  first  hand.  I  may  say,  in  passing, 
that  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  commission  to  have  the  statement  of  the  contract 
labor  law  with  all  the  decisions  on  the  subject  and  some  of  the  recommendations 
for  changes  in  it,  which  is  in  au  article  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review  for  last  April 
(1898),  and  I  will  put  that  in  as  an  exhibit.  Any  system  of  consular  inspection 
which  was  thoroughly  carried  out  on  the  other  side  would  be,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, a  direct  notice  to  the  foreign  government  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  immi- 
grant, and  therefore,  as  has  been  suggested,  they  would  make  every  effort  to 
prevent  the  emigration  of  the  desirable  people  who  might  be  available  for  the  army, 
and  the  inspection,  if  it  was  public,  would  give  them  that  information  if  they  did 
not  possess  it  already.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  had  a  secret  inspection,  ordina- 
rily the  chances  are  that  the  foreign  government  would  not  submit  uo  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  must  have  treaty  stipulations 
in  order  to  carry  out  any  part  of  this  programme  you  are  speaking  of? — A.  Yes; 
I  think  that  would  be  another  difficulty. 

Q.  That  is,  that  the  national  legislation  we  may  make  is  not  binding  on  any 
of  these  countries  unless  through  treaty  stipulations,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
infringe  on  the  sovereignty  of  any  other  country  by  these  laws? — A.  It  would  be 
practically  an  extraterritorial  court. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  The  purpose  of  your  association  is  not  to 
get  a  better  class  of  immigrants,  but  fewer  of  them? — A.  I  should  say  that  we 
want  to  get  a  better  class,  without  reference  to  the  number  particularly. 

Q.  You  do  not  complain,  then,  of  too  many  immigrants?— A.  We  do  not  com- 
plain of  too  many  immigrants  of  a  certain  kind,  if  they  are  first  class. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  there  not  only  just  two  reasons  for  making  reduc- 
tions or  restrictions  by  law  in  the  exclusion  of  immigrants— the  moral  reason 
and  the  physical  reason?  Do  they  not  cover  the  whole  ground?— A.  There  might 
be  political  reasons.  I  mean  to  say  in  the  sense  of  unfitness  for  the  body  politic. 
I  should  say,  if  we  demand  a  public  school  education  as  a  basis  of  citizenship  in 
this  country,  that  illiterate  persons  from  abroad  are  unfitted  for  civil  life  here  to 
that  extent  according  to  our  ideas  of  things,  and  we  should,  therefore,  keep  them 
out,  although  they  may  be  morally  good. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  United  States  can  restrict  against  a  whole  race  on 
the  ground  that  their  civilization  is  not  desirable  in  this  country?— A.  They  have 
done  so  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese. 

Q.  Why  not  others?  Have  you  any  reasons?  Did  your  organization  ever  take 
up  that  matter?— A.  The  only  ground,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  it  would  be  practi- 
cally impossible,  on  account  of  the  political  opposition  of  foreign  countries.  We 
should  get  into  a  war  right  off  with  other  nations  if  we  attempted  to  put  them  on 
the  same  level  with  the  Chinese.  Any  nation  that  would  be  put  on  a  level  with 
the  Chinese  would  regard  it  as  a  national  insult. 

Q.  Is  not  the  right  to  restrict  and  prohibit  immigration  based  ultimately  on  the 
sovereignty  of  a  nation  over  its  own  territory?— A.  I  suppose  it  is,  politically 
speaking.  I  suppose,  sociologically  speaking,  it  rests  on  the  doctrine  of  selection— 
of  artificial  selection  rather  than  natural  selection. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Have  you  looked  into  the  rights  of  the 
States  to  regulate  immigrants  coming  within  their  limits?— A.  Not  particularly, 
because  we  have  been  occupied  in  urging  Federal  legislation;  but  the  different 
State  laws  were  compiled  by  Mr.  Endicott  when  ho  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  There  has  been  more  or  less  legislation  affecting  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment on  public  works.     (See  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  1896. ) 

Q.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  the  State  of  New  York  has  a  right  to  compel 
them  to  read  and  write  the  English  language? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  foreigners  must  present  certificates  of  good  character,  etc.  Have  you 
looked  into  that?— A.  We  have  that  same  provision  in  Massachusetts  as  far  as  the 
reading  and  writing  goes;  but  the  trouble  is  there  are  16  States  that  admit  people 
to  vote  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  naturalization.  They  may  be 
citizens  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  voting,  not  being  citizens  of  the  United 
States  by  naturalization.  But  the  trouble  is  when  you  try  to  have  State  legisla- 
tion. Once  an  immigrant  is  inside  you  can  not  follow  him,  and  it  is  pretty  hard 
to  do  much  with  him.  We  see  that  in  our  relations  with  Canada.  It  is  a  great 
deal  easier  to  stop  a  man  on  the  seaboard  than  it  is  after  he  gets  in  How  can  we 
prevent  their  coming  in? 

Q.  Why  can  you  not  make  State  enactments?— A.  Because  Congress  having  acted 
on  the  subject  of  immigration  by  Federal  law,  I  imagine  the  Supreme  Court  would 
say  that  that  settled  it. 
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_Q.  That  does  not  prevent  your  asking  it?— A.  The  State  could  do  something 
with  it,  of  course. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  your  association  ever  taken  up  the  matter  of  issu- 
ing a  certificate  to  an  immigrant  as  soon  as  he  lands  containing  an  exact  identifi- 
cation of  him,  where  he  is  from,  and  everything  in  relation  to  him,  to  which  he 
swears  himself,  the  man  to  carry  that  about  until  the  day  of  his  naturalization, 
and  only  be  naturalized  upon  producing  it? — A.  That  might  apply  as  to  naturali- 
zation, but  it  would  not  furnish  any  protection  against  other  difficulties. 

Q.  Suppose  the  United  States  laws  were  changed  to  exact  a  bond  from  every 
steamship  company  in  a  penal  sum  of,  say,  $1,000  or  $2,000  on  each  immigrant 
brought  here  by  a  steamship  company,  that  bond  to  be  good  for  5  years  until 
naturalization;  wny  would  not  that  possibly  be  better  than  an  educational  quali- 
fication?—A.  That  law  was  passed  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  1799, 1  think, 
and  was  in  force  until  1872,  and  was  repealed  as  being  absolutely  unworkable. 
The  trouble  is,  an  immigrant  conies  in,  and  he  may  be  a  Hungarian  or  a  Pole 
with  a  name  of  five  syllables.  He  finds  that  he  has  not  a  good  name  to  do  business 
under  and  changes  it  to  John  Jones.  There  is  no  possible  way  to  identify  that 
man  afterwards.  You  could  provide  that  unless  he  could  produce  some  certifi- 
cate, as  you  suggest,  he  should  be  locked  up,  but  the  trouble  is  shown  right  here. 
It  is  provided  now,  as  you  know,  by  law  that  persons  becoming  public  charges 
within  one  year  after  landing  must  be  sent  back  to  the  country  from  which  they 
come  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  company  that  brought  them  in;  and  right 
there  in  our  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  fiscal  year  1896,  of  372  cases  of 
sick  poor  for  which  the  State  of  Massachusetts  had  to  pay,  only  133,  or  35.7  per 
cent,  could  be  identified,  with  all  the  efforts  of  the  State  officers,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  turned  over  to  the  United  States  for  deportation.  They  give  false 
names,  they  give  false  dates  of  the  steamer,  and  when  you  look  up  their  cases  you 
do  not  find  them  there,  of  course. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  such  a  law  as  I  gave  you  the  main  points  of  is  the  rule 
in  the  whole  Australian  colonies,  and  has  worked  to  perfection? — A.  I  was  not 
aware  of  that. 

Q.  It  has  in  every  one  of  them.  I  merely  desired  to  know  if  you  had  looked  up 
the  whole  of  these  Australian  laws  with  respect  to  the  bonding  of  the  steamship 
companies  there  and  the  immigrants  that  come  in? — A.  I  am  not  at  all  familiar 
with  the  bonding  system  in  Australia.  I  do  know  myself  that  the  bonding  system 
in  Massachusetts  has  not  worked  at  all,  and  that  the  commissioners  of  charities 
there,  and  Mr.  Wrightington,  who  was  for  some  time  the  superintendent  of  immi- 
gration at  the  port  of  Boston,  all  agree  that  the  bonding  system  would  not  work 
with  the  class  of  people  we  get  there.  Possibly  they  do  not  get  the  same  kind  in 
Australia. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  for  hundreds  of  years  it  worked  in  Great  Britain? — 
A.  No,  I  did  not  know  that.  I  may  say,  however,  that  78  per  cent  of  the  for- 
eigners in  England  are  in  London,  which  simplifies  the  matter;  also,  they  do  not 
have  as  much  of  a  mixture  of  races  to  contend  with  as  we  do.  The  Russian  and 
German  Jews  are  the  principal  immigrants  with  whom  they  have  any  trouble; 
most  of  the  other  races  come  through  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  In  your  criticism  of  the  immigrants  in  respect  to  pauperism  and  crime,  have 
you  excepted  the  Jews  out  of  all  of  those  you  characterized  as  foreigners? — A.  No; 
they  are  included. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  statistics  to  show  how  many  Jews  are  in  the  poor- 
house  and  how  many  are  in  jail? — A.  I  have  seen  them;  I  have  not  them  with  me. 
There  are  very  few  in  either  the  jails  or  poorhouses;  but  in  the  case  of  the  poor- 
house  that  is  made  up  for  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  large  demand  upon  the 
Hebrew  societies  for  private  charity,  so  it  does  not  mean  that  they  do  not  have 
to  be  supported. 

Q.  Does  it  not  mean  that  the  Jews  take  care  of  their  own  people? — A.  Very 
largely. 

Q.  I  mean  entirely;  you  do  not  find  Jewish  beggars? — A.  There  have  been  a 
great  many  applications  for  work.  -v 

Q.  Do  they  not  furnish  them  means  and  work  as  much  as  they  can? — A.  To  a 
large  extent.  It  should  be  stated  that  Mr.  White,  I  think  it  is,  who  is  secretary 
of  the  Jewish  society  in  London,  complained  of  a  certain  class  of  Russian  Jews 
who  were  incorrigible  paupers,  of  whom  nothing  could  be  made,  and  I  have  been 
told  that  the  Hebrew  societies  in  New  York  are  troubled  the  same  way.  They 
are  a  very  bad  class  to  deal  with,  but  they  do  not  come  upon  the  community  so 
far  as  their  own  people  can  prevent  it. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  system  of  inspection  of  immigration,  or 
any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  better  inspection? — A.  I  think  the  inspection  recently 
has  been  very  good  as  far  as  I  have  observed  it;  four  or  five  years  back  it  was  by 
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no  means  as  good,  but  I  think  it  has  improved  very  much  since  the  agitation  of 
this  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  exclusive  privilege 
given  to  the  Italian  Government  to  have  an  agency  on  Ellis  Island?— A.  Of  course, 
the  purpose  of  it  was  to  prevent  the  Italians  getting  into  the  clutches  of  the 
Padroni  without  proper  instruction  as  to  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  so  on. 
It  was  established  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  both  sides.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  on  the  whole,  it  has  worked  very  well.  There  have  been  charges  made 
occasionally,  when  a  man  turned  up  as  being  the  uncle  of  a  great  many  different 
immigrants  coming  over  in  successive  years,  for  instance,  and  getting  them 
through,  helping  them  through  the  inspection,  agreeing  to  be  responsible  for 
them,  and  so  on  ;  and  the  charge  was  made  that  that  was  done  more  or  less  with 
the  collusion  of  the  Italian  bureau,  but  as  to  that  I  have  no  personal  information. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  With  inspection  by  the  consular  agencies  or  establish- 
ing a  court  there  to  make  this  investigation,  would  it  not  prevent  almost  all 
who  are  subject  to  military  duty  coming  to  this  country  ? — A.  It  would  have  that 
effect. 

Q.  If  I  understand  correctly,  there  are  in  Germany  and  other  nations  quite  a 
number  of  people  who  are  subject  to  military  duty,  people  who  would  like  to 
emigrate  to  this  country,  and  it  has  been  said  that  this  inspection  there  would 
prevent  largely  that  class  from  coming  to  this  country? — A.  Of  course ;  they  are 
prevented  now  so  far  as  the  various  governments  can  do  it,  but  inspection  would 
make  it  harder  for  them  to  escape. 

Q.  They  would  have  to  be  inspected,  and  they  would  have  persons  there  guard- 
ing that  point,  watching  for  them?— A.  Yes.  And  that  would  be  true  of  a  Ger- 
man who  immigrated  from  a  Russian  port,  or  a  German  who  immigrates  from 
an  Italian  port,  because  the  government  can  have  their  agents  there  for  inspection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  your  league  making  an  investigation  of  Ellis 
Island  just  previous  to  the  burning  of  the  building  there? — A.  I  do  not  think 
we  were  immediately  previous ;  we  were  there  in  the  course  of  a  year,  but  I  do 
not  remember  just  when. 

Q.  Were  any  matters  or  records  in  which  you  were  particularly  interested 
destroyed  at  that  time? — A.  I  think  there  was  a  committee  appointed  to  report 
upon  the  effect  of  immigration  on  manufactures,  and  I  think  Mr.  McSweeney  was 
the  secretary.  I  guess  that  was  the  final  report  of  the  Immigration  Investigating 
Commission.  The  final  report  was  made  and  some  very  interesting  facts  and  figures 
given  in  that  by  one  or  two  Boston  people.  I  think  Mr.  George  E.  McNeill,  perhaps, 
has  appeared  before  this  commission.  He  furnished  a  considerable  number  of  fig- 
ures, and  that  report  was  destroyed  in  the  fire,  as  Mr.  McSweeney  informed  me. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  answers  your  question  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  The  question  was  asked  if  it  were  not  possible 
to  exclude  immigration  by  races  as  the  Chinese  have  been  excluded.  Is  there  any 
other  race  which  could  be  excluded  without  running  into  several  nationalities?— 
A.  I  should  hardly  think  so. 

Q.  If  the  Latin  race,  for  instance,  were  included,  that  would  hit  several  nations, 
say,  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  Austria? — A.  Yes;  I  understand  so. 

Q.  You  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  among  some 
people  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  their  identity,  that  they  assumed  names  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing;  to  what  nationality  or  race  did  they  belong? — A.  I  have 
looked  into  that  matter  with  considerable  care,  and  it  is  rather  curious,  although 
it  may  not  be  essential,  that,  for  instance,  in  2  months  there  were  35  people 
relieved  in  the  Boston  City  Hospital  about  whom  too  little  information  could  he 
gained  to  satisfy  the  United  States  authorities.  These  35  persons  were  all  Rus- 
sians, Hungarians,  and  Italians,  and  all  were  illiterate  except  2  Italians. 

Q.  The  proportion  of  Russians  and  Hungarians  and  Italians  was  not  stated?— 
A.  No;  that  we  have  not  got. 

Q.  As  one  interested  in  the  question  of  immigration,  and  also  being  a  lawyer, 
is  there  any  race  or  nationality  among  the  immigrants  that  you  find  so  disregard- 
ful  of,  the  value  of  citizenship  that  it  is  found  impossible,  practically,  under  our 
system,  to  convict  any  of  their  number,  because  where  people  of  that  nationality 
or  race  are  witnesses  they  will  fix  the  crime  on  one  party  before  the  grand  jury 
and  on  another  party  before  the  petit  jury?— A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  criminality  of  the  different  races.  Italians 
get  into  a  row  and  knife  each  other;  there  may  be  very  few  involved  in  it,  whereas 
there  may  be  a  large  number  of  Irishmen  who  go  on  a  spree,  drink  too  much,  and 
get  hauled  into  court  for  being  a  little  jolly;  a  large  number  of  commitments  in 
the  one  case  and  a  few  in  the  other.  The  two  crimes  may  be  very  different  in 
intensity. 
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Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  can  you  convict  an  Italian,  for  instance,  for  slashing 
anybody  anyhow  if  the  only  witnesses  obtainable  are  Italians?— A.  It  is  very  hard 
to  do  it,  but  I  think  it  is  through  having  to  work  through  interpreters. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  consider  that  class  of  immigrants 
that  you  call  farm  laborers  and  common  laborers  needed  in  this  country  at  all? — 
A.  From  the  replies  I  alluded  to  from  different  States,  I  should  say  we  did  not. 

Q.  Then  why  not  just  exclude  them  entirely?— A.  That  would  be  all  right  if  you 
can  devise  any  method  of  doing  it. 

Q.  Would  not  that  remedy  the  trouble  to  a  large  extent?— A.  I  do  not  believe 
they  are  the  worst  class. 

Q.  If  they  were  excluded  as  a  class,  would  not  that  go  a  long  way  toward  elimi- 
nating the  troubles  you  have  mentioned  to-day— insanity,  criminality,  pauperism, 
and  all  those  things? — A.  It  would  undoubtedly  to  some  extent;  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  however,  you  would  shut  out  some  of  the  best  elements. 

Q.  If  you  included  the  percentage  of  unskilled  immigrants,  it  would  be  a  very 
large  exclusion,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  that  point,  have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  kinds  of  farm  labor  an 
Italian  immigrant  can  do  even  when  he  says  he  is  a  farmer?— A.  I  think  I 
mentioned  that  the  farmer,  in  the  immigration  reports,  practically  means  farm 
laborer  and  practically  means  manual  laborer  without  any  particular  skill  or 
capacity  for  direction  or  undertaking  or  managing  crops  or  soils,  except  in  the  case 
of  vine  growers  and  fruit  raisers  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  The  Italian  farmer,  as  he  calls  himself,  is  rather  expert  in  vines;  he  can  use 
a  hoe  and  cut  weeds;  he  can  lead  a  mule,  he  can  not  drive  him.  I  live  in  a  country 
where  they  abound.  I  have  never  seen  an  Italian  who  could  plow  before  he  had 
been  over  3  years.  I  have  never  seen  5  persons  competent  at  any  time  to  take 
a  team  and  plow,  and  I  simply  wanted  to  know  if  you  knew  anything  about  what 
they  could  do  after  they  became  farm  laborers? — A.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge, 
but  all  that  I  have  heard  coincides  with  what  you  say  precisely. 

Q.  Does  the  bulk  of  the  money  come  with  that  small  per  cent  which  do  not 
come  in  as  common  laborers  ? — A.  I  understand  so ;  yes. 

Q.  And  the  intelligence  comes  with  the  remainder  and  the  skilled  labor  comes 
with  the  remainder ;  now,  if  you  should  cut  off  the  72  per  cent,  you  would  only 
lose  in  number  the  common  laborers  who  come  in  here  to  compete  with  the  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  we  already  have  that  are  not  half  employed  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  a  quick  way  to  get  rid  of  that  trouble  and  at  the  same 
.time  get  just  as  much  money  as  the  way  it  is? — A.  You  would  find  the  labor 
organizations  object  quite  as  much,  even  more,  to  the  skilled  people  than  to  the 
unskilled,  because  the  skilled  people  compete  with  the  organized  industries  where 
the  unskilled  do  not.  And  that  was  so  much  the  case  that  at  one  time  it  was 
more  or  less  the  custom  at  Ellis  Island  to  shut  out  the  skilled  mechanic  with  $100 
in  his  pocket  and  let  in  the  Italian  peasant  with  52  cents.  This  happened  some 
years  ago,  but  it  may  illustrate  the  point  I  am  making.  A  cotton  spinner  from 
Manchester— a  very  bright,  active  fellow — found  he  could  not  do  as  well  as  he 
thought  he  ought  to  at  home  and  came  over  here ;  and  while  he  was  here  in  deten- 
tion for  examination,  he  was  so  clever  that  he  was  employed  in  preparing  some 
tables  of  statistics.  His  handwriting  was  remarkably  good.  While  he  was  doing 
that  he  had  occasion  to  go  into  New  York  City  once  or  twice  for  some  of  the  officers 
on  this  matter,  and  somehow  there  he  learned  there  was  not  as  good  a  chance  for 
him  as  he  had  thought.  He  then  wanted  to  do  everything  he  could  to  be  sent  back 
free  of  expense.  I  happened  to  be  at  Ellis  Island  at  that  time,  and  I  said  that  it 
was  odd  he  should  be  excluded  because  he  knew  a  good  deal  more  than  most 
other  immigrants.  When  the  thing  was  put  in  that  way  it  did  seem,  perhaps,  a 
little  queer,  an  d  they  let  him  through.  But  that  was  the  policy  at  one  time,  on  the 
theory  that  this  country  could  absorb  any  amount  of  unskilled  labor,  whereas  in 
the  skilled  occupations  there  was  more  competition.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  this 
is  true  at  the  present  time  ;  it  was  some  time  ago.  I  simply  tell  this  as  bearing 
on  the  point  of  unskilled  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  view  of  the  treaties  we  have  with  foreign  countries, 
do  you  think  we  could  make  any  more  restrictive  laws  than  we  have  now  against 
the  undesirable  and  the  defective  to  exclude  them?— A.  I  should  say  so;  yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  this  educational  test  is  one  of  them? — A.  It  seems  to  me  so. 

Q.  And  you  really  think  that  is  substantially  the  remedy?— A.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  the  first  thing.  If  that  does  not  work  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
head  tax.  Of  course,  the  head  tax  is  paid  by  the  steamship  companies  and  taken 
'out  of  the  steerage  rate,  so  that  it  would  not  tax  as  heavily  as  it  might  appear  at 
first  sight,  for  in  many  cases  the  tax  would  be  paid  by  persons  in  this  country. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Suppose  we  say  any  man  is  a  pauper  that 
has  not  §500  good  money  in  his  pocket  when  he  lands?  —A.  That  would  stop  immi- 
gration a  good  deal.  The  objection  to  that  from  my  point  of  view  is  that  the 
difficulty  would  be  in  getting  such  a  measure  through  Congress. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  as  to  the  Lodge-McCall 
bill?— A.  The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  present  is  a  single  word  on  the  other 
people  who  agree  with  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  cite  a  bushel  basketful  of  authorities, 
which  would  not  be  conclusive,  of  course,  about  the  desirability  of  the  thing; 
but  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  different  kinds  of  organizations 
that  do  advocate  this  educational  test,  people  who  have  looked  into  the  matter 
and  who  have  had  practical  dealings  with  just  the  kind  of  immigrants  we  wish 
to  exclude.  There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  chambers  of  commerce,  Boston, 
Cleveland,  and  various  other  cities;  there  have  been  a  very  large  number  of  labor 
organizations,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  general  convention  of  Knights 
of  Labor,  and  a  very  large  number  of  local  and  national  organizations  which 
appear  in  the  list  which  I  have  handed  in.  And  another  class  which  we  rely  upon 
very  much,  the  class  of  organizations  which. you  would  suppose  would  be  heartily 
against  this  kind  of  thing,  is  the  associations  of  the  Northwestern  States  which 
were  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  immigration  into  those  States, 
such  as  the  Montana  mining  and  immigration  committee,  the  South  Dakota 
Immigration  Association,  the  Washington  Immigration  Association,  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Minnesota  Immigration  Association.  There  is  the 
legislature  of  Nevada,  the  legislature  of  Washington,  and  the  legislature  of 
California,  the  Nebraska  Club,  the  Washington  State  Society  at  Seattle,  the 
Montana  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Labor  and  Industry,  the  Farmers'  Congress  at 
Indianapolis.  And  then  another  class  of  people  is  the  factory  inspectors  in  the 
different  States;  the  factory  inspector  of  Pennsylvania,  the  chief  inspector  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  convention  of  the  factory  inspectors  that  met  last 
year.     (See  publications  of  the  League  Nos.  20  and  23.) 

fy  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  sent  out  circulars  to  all  these  organi- 
zations asking  them  to  join  in  this  request.  Is  that  the  way  you  got  that  done- 
like  the  steamships  got  the  other  thing  done? — A.  Not  precisely;  we  did  it  with 
this  difference:  What  we  put  in  were  the  actual  facts  and  a  great  many  of  them, 
and  we  left  it  with  them.  With  many  of  these  bodies  we  held  no  communication 
whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  mainly  these  protests  are  on  the 
Canadian  line;  that  you  had  them  from  the  local  unions  all  along  the  Canadian 
line  clear  to  Washington,  a  nearly  uniform  protest  against  any  class  of  immigra-' 
tion  coming  in? — A.  They  are  against  it,  but  you  will  not  find  them  in  this  list. 

Q.  Woull  not  all  of  those  organizations  have  sent  in  and  given  their  approval 
of  any  restrictive  legislation? — A.  I  suppose  they  would  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Corliss  introduced  the  amendment  which  he  did.  I  suppose  you  mean  the  labor 
unions  in  the  towns  on  the  border  line,  like  Detroit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  please  tell  us  the  protest  that  came  back  from 
them  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  from  what  class  of  people?— A.  The  point 
I  wish  to  make  in  reference  to  the  immigration  associations  was  this:  That  in  the 
Northwest,  which  is  not  as  much  settled  as  other  parts  of  the  country,  there  is 
no  demand  for  immigrants  of  this  character.  There  is  even  a  protest  against 
immigrants  of  this  character.  The  trouble  along  the  border  line,  as  I  understand 
it,  does  not  go  as  far  as  Washington,  Montana,  and  Idaho— that  is,  the  principal 
trouble  is  not  out  there  with  the  Canadians.  The  trouble,  as  I  understand  it, 
with  the  Canadians  is  at  Detroit,  Suspension  Bridge,  and  places  along  the  border 
line  of  New  York  as  far  west  as  Minnesota. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Let  me  supplement  what  you  were  saying,  by  the 
whole  border  line,  lumber  line;  the  fight  between  the  American  unions  on  this 
side  of  the  line  as  against  all  Canadians  coming  in — that  is,  where  there  was  lum- 
bering. There  are  two  or  three  thousand  people  engaged  in  it.  These  are  the 
people  who  have  fought  so  fiercely  against  this  Canadian  immigration.— A.  Yes; 
that  would  not  apply  to  California;  the  trades  and  labor  assemblies  of  Massillon, 
Ohio;  here  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Brigham,  the  president  of  trustees  of  Ohio  State  peniten- 
tiary; the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  Philadelphia;  the  Trades  and  Labor 
Assembly  of  Ohio;  the  American  Agents'  Association  of  Louisville,  Ky.  In  other 
words,  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  indorsements  are  on  the  border  line.  I  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  those  on  the  line  are  anxious  to  have  the  Canadian  immigra- 
tion restricted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  From  what  source  did  the  protest  come  to  Congress,  if 
any,  against  the  passage  of  this  bill?— A.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  session  of 
Congress  in  the  fall  of  1898,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  were  two  classes  of  objections. 
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One  came  from  theoretical  economists,  like  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  and  Mr.  David 
A.  Wells,  who  said  there  was  more  gain  from  immigrants  of  any  kind  from  an 
economic  point  of  view  than  there  was  harm  that  they  could  do  in  a  social  way. 
There  was  another  class  of  people  who  felt  that  we  had  no  right  to  shut  anybody 
out,  like  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  That  opposition  was  confined  to  a  dozen 
individuals ;  at  any  rate,  I  did  not  hear  of  any  more.  After  that  the  steamship 
people,  apparently  finding  the  bill  was  likely  to  become  a  law,  sent  out  a  large 
number  of  circulars,  and  the  protests  that  came  in  were  apparently  very  largely 
in  answer  to  those  circulars.  There  was  also  a  certain  amount  of  protest  from 
certain  Roman  Catholic  societies,  who  seemed  to  think  this  bill  was  affecting 
chiefly  the  Roman  Catholic  countries — was  framed  for  that  purpose.  I  think  in 
their  case  they  did  not  understand  exactly  the  object  of  it,and,  as  I  said  before,  in 
some  cases  where  it  was  explained  to  them  they  changed  their  protest.  There  were 
something  like  2,300  petitions,  I  think,  in  favor  of  the  bill  sent  to  the  last  Con- 
gress ;  I  do  not  think  there  were  over  50  against  it. 

State  of  Massachusetts,  County  of  Suffolk : 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Prescott  F.  Hall. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  8th  day  of  November,  1899. 

Frederic  S.  Goodwin, 

Notary  Public. 


(Mr.  Hall  subsequently  submitted  the  following  supplementary  testimony:) 

Appendix  A. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE   ON   ITALIAN   IMMIGRATION. 

The  very  remarkable  increase  in  the  last  few  years  is  worthy  of  comment. 
Whereas  in  1869  the  entire  immigration  from  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Poland,  and 
Russia  was  only  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  immigration,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1899,  76,489  Italians  landed  at  the  port  of  New  York,  constituting  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  total  immigration  for  the  year.  I  speak  of  the  port  of  New  York 
because  nearly  all  Italian  immigration  comes  to  that  port. 

Under  the  recent  improvement  made  by  the  Government  in  the  tabulation  of 
immigrants  according  to  races,  the  Italians  are  divided  into  northern  and  south- 
ern Italians.  Northern  Italians  include  the  natives  of  Tuscany,  Emilia,  Liguria, 
Venezia,  Lombardy ,  and  Piedmont,  also  the  people  in  other  countries  whose  mother 
tongue  is  Italian.  Southern  Italians  include  the  natives  of  the  remaining  parts  of 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  This  distinction  between  the  northern  and  southern 
Italian  has  been  made  in  view  of  the  great  difference  in  characteristics  and  desir- 
ability of  the  people  from  the  two  regions. 

Of  the  76,489  above  mentioned,  63,481,  or  83  per  cent,  were  southern  Italians. 
Of  both  southern  and  northern  Italians  about  30  per  cent  were  women,  which  is  a 
much  larger  proportion  than  heretofore.  Of  southern,  2.1  per  cent  were  debarred 
and  returned,  as  against  0. 7  per  cent  for  northern  Italians.  The  average  illiteracy 
of  all  Italians  over  14  years  was  48.7  per  cent;  of  southern  Italians,  57.4  per  cent:  of 
northern  Italians,  1.2  per  cent.  The  average  amount  of  money  brought  was  for 
all  Italians,  $13;  northern  Italians,  821;  southern  Italians,  §8. 

The  very  large  number  of  85  Italians  were  debarred  as  having  loathsome  or  dan- 
gerous contagious  diseases,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  of  these  only  6  were  northern 
Italians,  while  79  were  southern  Italians. 

It  thus  appears  that  northern  Italians  are  in  many  respects  very  desirable  and 
are  on  an  equal  plane  of  intelligence  with  the  natives  of  Germany,  France,  and 
Scandinavia,  while  the  southern  Italians  show  almost  the  largest  per  cent  of  illit- 
eracy of  any  nation  and  are  in  other  respects  very  undesirable.  This  simply  con- 
firms the  evidence  of  actual  inspection  and  knowledge  of  the  immigrants  after 
they  land  here. 
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Appendix  B. 

KBCBNT   CHANGES   IN   THE   NATIONALITY   OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

[Specially  prepared  for  the  league  from  Quarterly  Report,  Bureau  Statistics,  No.  2,  series  1892- 
93,  and  reports  of  superintendent  of  immigration.  J 


Year. 

Immigrants 
from  Aus- 
tria-Hun- 
gary, Italy, 

Poland  and 
Russia. 

Immigrants 

from  United 
Kingdom, 

France,  Ger- 
many, and 

Scandinavia. 

1869                                                                      - 

3,515 
36,812 
71,734 
124,781 
154,873 
222,020 
259,967 
188,149 
122,834 
102,850 
178,991 
122,443 
132,964 

260,083 

1880                                                            

292,903 

1886                                                      - - 

240,770 

1887                              - 

332,748 

1890.           -..  -.  - 

262,749 

1891                                                    -. -- 

292,059 

1893.                               - - - -- - 

312,502 

1893 - 

212, 16f 

1894 -- 

137,217 

1895..                 -- 

136,790 

1896 

132,374 

1897.                - 

86,877 

1898 

76,404 

Year. 

Per  cent  of 
immigrants 
from  Aus- 
tria-Hun- 
gary, Italy, 
Poland,  and 
Russia,  to 
total  immi- 
gration. 

Per  cent  of 
immigrants 
from  United 
Kingdom, 
France, 
Germanyt 
and  Scandi- 
navia to 
total  immi- 
grati  on 

1869 

0.9 
8.5 
34. 
39.6 
44.8 
42.7 
42.6 
39.8 
52. 
53.4 
57.9 

73.8 

1880 

64.5 

1890 

57.7 

1891 ..    . 

52.1 

1892 -. 

53.9 

1893 

48.2 

1894 

47.9 

1895 

52.9 

1896 

39.0 

1897 

37.6 

1898 

33.3 

INDORSEMENTS   OF  THE  ILLITERACY  TEST  FOR  THE  FURTHER  RESTRICTION  OF  IMMI- 
GRATION. 

[Over  97  per  cent  of  the  press  of  the  country  having  editorials  upon  the  immigration  question  are 
in  favor  of  further  restriction,  and  these  papers  all  but  a  few  are  in  favor  of  the  educa- 
tional test.] 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  January  22, 1896. 

Horseshoers'  International  Union,  Buffalo,  May  30,  1896. 

Common  council  and  mayor  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  March  16,  1896,  by  a  unanimous 

vote. 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  December  15, 1896. 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  December  15, 1896. 
Arkansas  house  of  representatives  by  a  vote  of  80  to  2,  January,  1897. 
Hoisting  Engineers' Association,  Chicago,  111.,  March,  18u7,  indorsing  House  bill 

No.  1. 
Council  of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions,  Detroit,  February  11,  1897. 
John  M.  Haines,  esq.,  secretary  Idaho  immigration  association. 
Sewell  Da\is,  esq. ,  secretary  Montana  mining  and  immigration  committee,  Butte, 

Mont. 
S.  W.  Narregang,  esq.,  secretary  South  Dakota  immigration  association. 
D.  R.  McGinnis,  esq.,  secretary  Northwestern  Immigration  Association. 
Sixth  Congressional  District  Immigration  Association,  Aikin,  Minn.,  March  17-18, 

1896. 
L.  B.  Wombwell, esq.,  commissioner  of  Agriculture, Florida. 
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Mr.  Justice  Cornell,  New  York  City. 

Glass  Blowers'  Association  of  United  States  and  Canada. 

Commercial  travelers  of  United  States,  329  names. 

South  Dakota  Immigration  Association. 

New  York  Central  Labor  Union. 

New  York  Protective  Labor  Union. 

The  legislature  of  the  State  of  California. 

Branch  No.  1,  American  Workmen's  Protective  League,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

National  Board  of  Trade,  Philadelphia. 

Park  Street  Club,  Boston. 

Legislature  of  State  of  Washington. 

The  Bostonian  Club,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lodge  No.  21,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Tin,  and  Steel  Workers,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Cigarmakers'  Union,  No.  295,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Knights  of  Labor  Local  Assembly,  No.  1562. 

Knights  of  Labor  District  Assembly,  No.  66,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Legislature  of  State  of  Wyoming. 

Cigarmakers  Local  Union,  No.  22,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Typographical  Union,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Trades  and  Labor  Council,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Cigarmakers'  Union,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Journeymen  Barbers'  Union,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Longshoremen's  Union,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Edison  Union,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  Massilon,  Ohio. 

The  Nebraska  Club. 

Central  Labor  Union,  Brockton,  Mass. 

National  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Cleveland,  Sept.  29, 1896. 

S.  M.  Emery,  esq.,  director  Montana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Washington  State  Immigration  Society,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Jan.  14,  1896. 

Hon.  Thomas  Thorson,  secretary  of  state,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

Jas.  H.  Mills,  esq.,  commissioner  bureau  of  agriculture,  labor,  and  industry, 
Helena,  Mont. 

J.  H.  Brigham,  esq.,  president  of  trustees  of  Ohio  State  Penitentiary,  Delta,  Ohio. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Senner,  formerly  United  States  commissioner  of  immigration,  port  of 
New  York. 

Glass  Blowers'  Association  of  America. 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers  of  United  States  and  Canada. 

Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers  of  Philadelphia. 

General  Assembly  Knights  of  Labor,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  November  14,  1896. 

Farmers'  Congress,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1896. 

Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  of  Ohio. 

Journeymen  Tailors'  Union  of  Bloomington,  111. 

United  Wood  Carvers'  Association,  New  York,  December,  1896. 

Brass  Molders'  Union,  New  York  City,  December,  1896. 

Stair  Builders'  Union,  New  York  City,  December,  1896. 

Stone  Cutters'  Union,  New  York  City,  December,  1896. 

Typographical  Union,  New  York  City,  December,  1896. 

Bostoniana  Club  of  Boston. 

Core  Makers'  International  Union,  Newark,  N.  J.,  August  25, 1897. 

Chandelier  Workers'  Union,  No.  6913,  Detroit,  Mich.,  September  3,  1897. 

Henry  Weil,  esq.,  Sec.  Amer.  Diamond  Verstellers'  Union,  New  York. 

Blacksmiths'  Helpers'  Union,  No.  6931,  New  York  City,  September  3,  1897. 

American  Agents'  Association,  Louisville,  Ky.,  August  30, 1897. 

Central  Saw  Mill  Workers'  Protective  Union,  No.  6724,  Duluth,  Minn.,  September 
4, 1897. 

Cooperative  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  September  8,  1897- 

Central  Labor  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Carpenters'  Union,  No.  10,  Chicago,  111. 

Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers'  Union,  No.  1,  Chicago,  111. 

Daniel  O'Leary,  esq.,  chief  factory  inspector,  State  of  New  York. 

Henry  White,  esq.,  general  secretary  United  Garment  Workers  of  America. 

Zinc  Workers'  Protective  Association,  No.  6500,  Collinsville,  LI.,  September  11, 
1897. 

Screw  Makers'  Union,  No.  6585,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  September  27,  1897. 

W.  T.  Levy,  esq.,  United  States  inspector  of  immigration,  Galveston,  Tex. 
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Hon,  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  ex-president  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Granite  Cutters'  National  Union. 

Local  Assembly,  No.  2672,  Knights  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  11, 1897. 
General  Assembly  Knights  of  Labor,  November,  1897,  indorsing  Senate  bill 
No.  112. 
A  very  large  number  of  important  names  of  those  favoring  any  measures  for 
restricting  immigration,  though  not  in  terms  advocating  the  educational  test,  may 
be  added  to  the  above.    A  few  of  these  are: 

Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  1895. 

Boston  Clothing  Cutters  and  Trimmers'  Union,  April,  8,  1895. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  Local  No.  16. 

Atlantic  Coast  Seamen's  Union. 

National  Association  of  Hatmakers  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  January  25, 
1895. 

Connecticut  Branch  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Hartford,  October  14,  1896. 

Bricklayers'  International  Union,  Worcester,  Mass.,  January  21,  1897. 

Hon.  Wm.  Ruhrwein,  Labor  Commissioner  of  State  of  Ohio. 

Local  Assembly  4907,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  June,  1897. 

Eighty-five  local  unions  of  the  Journeymen  Tailors'  Union  of  America,  1897. 

Farmers'  National  Congress,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  September,  1897. 

George  Hoffman,  esq.,  Examiner  of  Department  of  Charities,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Secretary  Pearce,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

Brockton  Branch  of  Lasters'  Protective  Union,  Brockton,  Mass.    (1,100  members). 

International  Convention  of  Factory  Inspectors,  Detroit,  September  2,  1897. 

Mrs.  Lucia  T.  Ames,  Factory  Inspector,  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Hon.  Roger  Wolcott,  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Hon.  Robert  B.  Smith,  Governor  of  Montana. 

E.  E.  Clarke,  esq,,  Grand  Chief  of  Order  of  Railway  Conductors. 

Illinois  State  Branch  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Bloomington,  111.,  Septem- 
ber, 1897. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  %,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  THOMAS  FITCHIE, 

Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
held  in  New  York  City,  July  24,  1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Mr.  Thomas 
Fitchie,  sworn  as  a  witness  at  2  p.  m.,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Where  do  you  live?— A.  Brooklyn. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?— A.  Commissioner  of  Immigration  of  the  port  of 
New  York. 

Q.  Instead  of  asking  you  questions  we  will  request  that  you  give  us  a  general  ■ 
statement  of  the  working  of  the  immigration  law. — A.  We  are  authorized  by  law 
to  examine  all  immigrants  that  land  at  the  port  of  New  York,  as  to  their  eligi- 
bility under  the  law  of  1891".  That  is  the  latest  law.  Under  our  mode  of  proce- 
dure, our  boarding  officers  go  down  the  bay  with  the  customs  officers  and  meet  the 
vessels.  The  boarding  officers  examine  the  first  and  second  cabin  passengers  to 
ascertain  if  among  the  aliens  therein  there  are  any  undesirable  or  coming  in  vio- 
lation of  law.  If  none,  all  are  discharged  at  the  dock.  The  steerage  passengers 
are  brought  to  the  station  in  barges  and  examined  by  the  registry  clerks,  and 
questioned  as  to  their  standing.  The  usual  questions  asked  are,  how  much  money 
they  have,  where  they  are  going  to,  and  where  they,  are  from ;  in  fact,  all  the 
questions  asked  on  the  manifest  of  the  ship  that  brings  them  over.  If  they  are 
undesirable  they  are  made  what  we  term  "S.  I. "  and  sent  before  the  board  of 
special  inquiry  for  further  examination.  If  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  an 
inspector  or  registry  clerk  of  their  being  of  that  character  of  people  that  are 
undesirable  they  are  sent  before  the  board  and  are  there  examined.  One  hear- 
ing is  held  without  anyone  being  present,  and  at  the  second  hearing  their  friends, 
if  any,  call  for  them,  have  an  opportunity  to  come  before  the  board  and  make 
such  statements  as  they  desire,  and  if  satisfactory  to  the  board,  and  they  think 
that  the  immigrants  ought  to  be  landed,  they  are  landed.  Their  finding  is  final 
unless  an  appeal  is  taken  to  the  Department  in  Washington. 
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They  are  also  examined  by  a  Marine  Hospital  surgeon  as  to  their  health,  who, 
if  they  are  suffering  from  contagious  or  other  disease,  furnishes  a  statement  to 
that  effect,  which  is  submitted  when  they  come  before  the  board  of  special  inquiry, 
and  they  are  usually  excluded  unless  appeals  are  taken  to  the  Department,  which 
are  submitted  with  my  opinion  to  the  Commissioner-General,  and  through  him  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  If  on  appeal  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
reverses  the  decision  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry,  they  are  admitted;  but  gen- 
erally the  decisions  of  the  board  are  sustained  by  the  Department.  The  men  who 
are  appointed  on  the  board  are  specially  designated  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Com- 
missioner-General, from  the  force  of  inspectors  employed  here. 

If  they  are  barred,  papers  are  then  made  out  and  furnished  to  the  steamship 
companies,  who,  at  the  next  sailing  of  any  of  their  vessels,  must  take  them  back 
to  the  other  side. 

Sometimes  security  is  offered  for  people  who  are  excluded  as  likely  to  become 
public  charges,  and  occasionally  bonds  are  accepted  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  act  of  1893. 

The  officers  are  instructed  to  be  very  careful  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  The  manifests  are  supposed,  in  every  instance,  to  be  sworn  to  by  the 
officers  of  the  steamship  company,  but  notwithstanding  that,  there  are  a  great 
many  people  brought  here  who  have  contagious  diseases,  as  has  been  shown  on  a 
great  many  occasions.  If  the  same  care  were  taken  on  the  other  side  as  is  taken 
here,  a  great  many  of  the  cases  would  never  be  allowed  to  embark. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  immigrants  having  contagious  diseases 
returned  to  the  other  side  and  being  returned  back  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  instance? — A.  One  of  the  last  was  a  woman  who  came  here 
and  was  certified  to  by  one  of  our  physicians  as  having  trachoma,  a  dangerous, 
contagious  disease.  She  was  deported  and  came  back  on  the  next  sailing  of  the 
ship  in  the  second  cabin. 

Q.  She  came  over  first  in  the  steerage? — A.  Yes,  and  she  made  an  affidavit  to 
the  effect  that  a  ticket  was  brought  to  her,  and  she  was  informed  that  she  could 
return  as  a  cabin  passenger,  and  she  came  on  the  return  of  the  same  ship,  and 
was  detected  again,  I  think,  by  the  same  surgeon  at  quarantine,  and  was  de- 
deported.  She  was  ticketed  in  the  second  cabin.  A  surgeon  goes  down  with  the 
customs  officials  and  boards  these  ships  at  quarantine,  and  makes  an  examination 
as  well  as  he  can  between  the  quarantine  and  the  city,  and  he  has  detected  a  great 
many  cases  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  steamship  company  was  a  party  to 
her  returning  the  second  time? — A.  That  we  can  not  say.  We  were  instructed  a 
short  time  ago,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  law  as  drawn,  that  a  suit  will  not 
lie  against  the  steamship  company  for  bringing  people  of  that  character  over  here. 
Q.  What  steamship  company  was  this?— A.  The  French  line. 
Q.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  law  ought  to  be  more  clearly  drawn  in  that  re- 
spect?— A.  Yes.  Some  2  or  3  years  ago  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  that 
people  coming  with  dangerous,  contagious  diseases  should  be  placed  in  the  hos- 
pital and  cared  for  and  cured,  if  possible,  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  com- 
pany ;  but  that  order  was  changed  afterwards,  and  people  coming  with  contagious 
diseases,  under  the  later  order,  were  to  be  returned  to  the  country  they  came 
from.  Since  that  order  has  been  received  trachoma  and  f avus  have  been  on  the 
increase.  Trachoma  particularly,  to  an  enormous  extent.  I  think  about  65  cases 
have  came  in  in  1  week.    Of  course,  they  are  not  all  confined  to  one  company. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  changes  in  the  law  that  you  would  recommend? — A. 
Yes;  the  law  is  susceptible  of  a  great  deal  of  amendment,  or  rather  change,  mak- 
ing a  new  law  that  will  bear  on  the  whole  subject:  and  it  could  be  made  more 
practical  than  it  is.  I  understand  the  reason  the  Attorney-General  held  that 
cases  would  not  he  against  the  steamship  companies  was  because  these  people 
were  not  landed.  The  law  ought  to  be  changed  to  "landing  or  attempting  to 
land."  They  are  not  considered  as  landed  until  they  have  passed  through  the 
Barge  Office,  and  as  they  are  excluded  and  returned  immediately  they  are  not 
really  landed.  That  bears  not  only  on  contagious  diseases  but  upon  contract 
labor.  The  whole  contract-labor  law  ought  to  be  revised  so  as  to  make  severer 
penalties  and  penalties  that  can  be  levied  and  collected.  My  idea  is  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  fine  fixed  for  bringing  in  dangerous  contagious  diseases  or  contract 
labor  sufficiently  large  to  prevent  the  steamship  companies  from  bringing  them. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  for  so  many  cases  to  develop  in  the  course  of  a  week  on 
the  voyage.  European  points  are  ten  days,  and  yet  our  surgeon  has  repeatedly 
certified  that  if  there  had  been  any  caution  used  by  the  surgeons  of  the  ship  or 
examiners,  the  disease  could  have  been  detected  as  well  there  as  here. 
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Q.  There  is  no  medical  certificate  required  on  the  other  side  before  sailing?— A. 
Section  3  of  the  law  of  1893,  provides,  "That  the  surgeon  of  said  vessel  sailing 
therewith  shall  also  sign  each  of  said  lists  or  manifests  before  the  departure  of 
said  vessel,  and  make  oath  or  affirmation  in  like  manner  before  said  consul  or 
consular  agent,  stating  his  professional  experience  and  qualifications  as  a  physi- 
cian and  surgeon,  and  that  he  has  made  a  personal  examination  of  each  of  the 
passengers  named  therein,  and  that  said  list  or  manifest,  according  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  is  full,  correct,  and  true  in  all  particulars  relative  to  the 
mental  and  physical  conditions  of  said  passengers." 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Is  the  examination  made  on  board  ship  on  the  other 
side? — A.  As  they  come  on  board,  I  presume.  These  manifests  have  to  be  sworn 
to  by  the  consul  at  each  station.  "If  no  surgeon  sails  with  any  vessel  bringing 
alien  immigrants  the  mental  and  physical  examinations,  and  the  verifications  of 
the  lists  or  manifests  may  be  made  by  some  competent  surgeon  employed  by  the 
owners  of  the  vessels." 

Q.  (ByMr.SMTTH.)  You  recommend  a  more  rigid  medical  examination? — A.  Or 
some  other  means  to  prevent  the  steamship  companies  inducing  so  many  of  their 
agents  to  bring  here  the  very  class  of  people  we  do  not  want.  If  a  fine  were  fixed 
against  steamship  companies  for  every  violation  of  the  law  they  would  be  more 
careful.  Of  course  we  have  had  complaints  from  several  of  them  because  of  our 
sending  so  many  back.  Invariably  I  have  said,  if  they  did  not  bring  that  class  of 
people  they  would  not  have  to  take  them  back.  I  think  we  sent  back  about  10  per 
cent  of  one  load  at  one  time.  I  suppose  they  felt  very  sorry,  but  under  the  law 
we  could  not  do  anything  else,  and  we  did  not  propose  to  do  anything  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  many  departments  or  divisions  have  you  down 
there? — A.  About  6  or  7.  There  is  the  contract  labor  bureau,  Marine-Hospital 
Service,  registry  division,  board  of  special  inquiry,  statistical  division,  boarding 
division,  matron's  division,  where  we  have  women  that  take  charge  of  all  the 
women  and  make  an  examination  of  all  cases  where  it  is  necessary,  and  our 
counsel,  who  probably  would  give  you  a  great  deal  of  information  in  regard  to 
the  obstacles  that  he  incurs  in  the  prosecution  of  any  cases  that  go  up.  I  pre- 
sume he  would  give  you  more  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  changing  of  the  law 
than  I  could,  because  that  is  part  of  his  business.  He  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
board.  Mr.  Quinlan  has  charge  of  the  contract  labor  bureau ;  Dr.  Williams  is 
the  Marine-Hospital  surgeon  ;  William  Weihe  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  special 
inquiry ;  Mr.  Holman  is  secretary  of  the  board ;  Mr.  Eichler  is  chief  of  the  statis- 
tical division ;  Mr.  Dobler  is  chief  of  the  boarding  division ;  Mrs.  Stucklen  is  in 
charge  of  the  matron's  division,  and  Dr.  Lorenz  Ullo  is  counsel.  That  covers 
every  division  in  our  department.  Mr.  McSweeney  is  the  assistant  commissioner 
and  executive  officer.  He  is  bristling  all  over  with  knowledge  of  immigration ; 
probably  no  man  in  the  country  is  better  posted. 

Q.  Do  you  have  frequent  changes  in  your  office? — A.  There  have  been  no  changes 
since  I  have  been  here. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here? — A.  Two  years  the  5th  of  next  month. 

Q.  When  you  assumed  your  duties  did  you  retain  the  old  staff?— A.  Every 
officer  above  laborer  is  protected  by  civil  service,  and  there  has  been  no  change.  I 
have  recommended  the  dismissal  of  1  or  2  or  3  since  I  have  been  there  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  department  on  account  of  excesses  while  on  public  duty,  drunkenness 
principally ;  and  1  man  for  interpreting  something  falsely. 

Q.  For  good  reasons? — A.  Yes ;  very  good  reasons.  There  were  a  few  changes, 
transferring  from  one  place  to  another,  above  laborers,  and  a  few  laborers.  Prac- 
tically the  same  force  is  there  as  for  the  last  4  years  prior  to  my  time.  i 

Q.  Who  preceded  you  in  the  office?— A.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Senner,  and  prior  to  him 
Hon.  John  B.  Weber. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  changes  for  political  reasons? — A.  No. 

Q.  In  the  terms  preceding  yours,  were  any  changes  made  there,  to  your  knowl- 
edge, prior  to  the  blanket  of  civil  service  being  thrown  over  them?— A.  There 
were  changes,  I  believe,  under  Dr.  Senner's  administration  ;  but  a  number  of  men 
under  Colonel  Weber  are  there  now,  and  I  expect  they  will  remain  there  so  long  as 
they  discharge  their  duties  properly  and  keep  sober. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  civil-service  laws  as  advantageous  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  your  office?— A.  No,  I  do  not.  In  some  departments  civil  service  does 
well,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  civil-service  examination  that  could  test  a 
man's  qualifications  for  immigrant  inspector.  His  knowledge  of  the  law  might 
come  in,  but  a  man  in  a  business  of  that  kind  wants  to  be  honest,  and  have  a  good 
deal  of  common  sense,  and  a  desire  to  carry  out  the  law.  You  can  not  test  a  man's 
honesty  by  a  civil-service  examination.  We  have  had  some  difficulty  with  men 
who  were  civil-service  men.  We  have  added  some  engineers  and  firemen  since  I 
have  been  here,  on  account  of  vacancies  by  death ;  but  no  removals.  There  was 
one  man  who  was  there  on  test  and  he  turned  out  to  be  good  for  nothing.    He 
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came  here  on  trial  and  did  not  fill  the  bill  as  we  thought  he  ought  to  and  we  asked 
the  Commission  to  send  on  others  in  his  place,  which  they  did,  and  we  have  a 
very  good  class  of  men  now.  A  short  time  ago  a  watchman's  position  was  estab- 
lished, but  he  had  to  have  the  qualifications  of  an  oarsman,  and  we  had  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  until  we  finally  discovered  a  man  that  we  thought  would  fill  the  bill 
and  asked  for  his  temporary  appointment.  He  was  appointed  for  30  days  and 
before  the  30  days  were  up,  along  came  a  list  of  men  for  watchmen,  and  I  sent  for 
them  all  and  asked  if  they  had  ever  rowed  a  boat,  and  they  were  surprised.  I 
classified  them  as  watchmen  so  as  to  give  more  pay  than  a  laborer,  as  it  is  an 
important  position.  It  is  to  watch  the  telephone  lines  that  run  from  Governors 
Island  to  Ellis  Island,  which  was  destroyed  a  short  time  ago,  and  we  had  the  cables 
laid  again  at  a  very  considerable  expense  to  the  Government,  and  established  a 
watchman  in  a  hut  in  a  certain  place  to  watch  and  keep  vessels  from  anchoring, 
to  keep  them  off.  It  is  all  at  night  time.  No  one  on  the  list  knew  how  to  pull  a 
boat.  Of  course  I  returned  their  applications  with  information  as  to  what  we 
wanted.  They  found  2  men  on  the  list  who  had  been  sailors,  and  thought  that 
they  would  fill  the  bill,  and  sent  them  on  here,  and  I  put  them  through  the  same 
examination.  One  of  them  said  that  25  or  30  years  ago  he  could  pull  a  boat,  and 
said  he  thought  it  was  to  watch  railroad  crossings.  After  a  long  while  the 
Department  finally  consented  to  have  this  place  made  permanent  provided  each  of 
the  men  would  sign  a  note  declaring  he  did  not  want  the  place.  We  got  a  man 
finally.  It  takes  a  good  oarsman,  and  he  is  on  duty  all  night.  He  has  very  little 
time  to  occupy  the  hut,  but  it  is  intended  to  shelter  him  from  the  weather.  There 
are  a  great  many  cases  where  practical  experience  is  of  more  service  to  the  depart- 
ment than  civil-serice  examinations.  In  the  clerical  positions  civil- service  is  a 
good  thing,  but  in  the  case  of  immigration  and  contract  labor  inspectors  I  do  not 
think  any  examination  will  ensure  that  men  who  may  perhaps  be  able  by  book 
learning  and  linguistic  knowledge  to  pass,  will  have  the  requisite  common  sense 
and  honesty  to  occupy  one  of  the  most  important  positions  under  the  Government, 
and  have  the  power  to  decide  whether  undesirable  immigrants  may  be  allowed  to 
land  or  not. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  request  op.  tho  part  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immi- 
gration to  take  it  out  of  the  classified  service? — A.  Yes.  I  wrote  myself  to  the 
President  about  it,  and  I  have  made  the  request  of  the  Commissioner-General,  but 
no  change  was  made. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  service  to  have  some  of  your 
employees  taken  out  of  the  classified  service? — A.  Yes,  I  think  we  could  improve 
on  it.  Then,  again,  there  are  some  there  that  are  invaluable  on  account  of  their 
long  experience  and  willingness  and  anxiety  to  carry  out  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If  the  classified  service  did  not  apply  to  these  employees, 
how  could  you  protect  and  keep  there  in  the  office  those  who  were  valuable? — A. 
By  keeping  them  there. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  a  politician  and  cared  more  about  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  party  than  you  did  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office, 
would  they  be  kept  there? — A.  Yes,  valuable  men  would  be  kept  there. 

Q.  Suppose  your  successor  was  more  of  a  politician  than  you  are? — A.  I  could 
not  tell  what  my  successor  would  do. 

Q.  Is  not  there  danger  of  that? — A.  During  the  administration  of  General  Har- 
rison we  had  a  good  force  there,  and  I  guess  a  good  many  were  kept  over.  It  was 
not  under  civil  service  then. 

Q.  Suppose  there  was  an  administration  that  wanted  to  promote  the  party- 
interest  and  reward  some  party  workers. — A.  They  all  do.  My  idea  of  the  busi- 
ness is,  that  where  you  have  good  and  efficient  men  in  any  position  retain  them ; 
and  not  only  in  the  United  States  service,  but  in  all  services. 

Q.  How  can  you  make  sure  they  will  be  retained  unless  protected  by  the  civil- 
service  law?— A.  The  civil-service  law  protects,  in  my  judgment,  men  that  ought 
never  to  be  placed  under  the  blanket  of  the  civil  service,  because  they  have  never 
taken  an  examination.  I  hold  the  Government  is  entitled  to  the  service  of  the 
best  men  it  can  get.  There  are  only  two  conditions  we  are  interested  in,  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  immigrant,  and  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  there  are 
men  in  our  department  whose  services  are  invaluable  and  there  is  not  power 
enough  in  any  organization  to  get  me  to  recommend  their  dismissal. 

Q.  But  do  you  not  understand  it  has  been  the  common  experience  throughout 
this  country  that  good  men  have  been  displaced  to  make  vacancies  for  party 
workers,  irrespective  of  their  qualifications  for  that  service? — A.  That  is  true  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the  States  and  cities,  and  particularly  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn. 

Q.  I  would  like  an  opinion  as  to  how  these  men  can  be  protected  and  kept  in 
the  service,  whose  services  are  so  valuable  to  the  Government? — A.  By  the  appoint- 
ing power  in  charge  refusing  to  recommend  their  dismissal. 
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Q.  But  suppose  he  does  not  refuse? — A.  You  can  not  tell  what  Mr.  Jones  4  or 
5  years  hence  will  do. 

Q.  We  can  tell  what  he  will  have  to  do  if  we  have  the  law. — A.  Even  the  law 
does  not  protect. 

Q.  In  what  respect  does  it  not? — A.  Your  observation  all  over  the  country  must 
have  given  you  an  impression  that  the  law  has  been  winked  at  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  States,  cities,  and  in  counties  where  it  exists. 

Q.  If  you  know  of  any  specific  instance  in  your  department  of   the  public 

service ? — A.  (Interrupting.)  Not  in  my  department;  there  have  been  no 

changes  there.  I  am  speaking  in  a  general  way  of  the  law  being  winked  at  in 
States  and  cities.  In  one  instance  it  operated  very  hard  against  a  very  excellent 
man  in  our  department,  where  they  were  so  anxious  to  get  a  position  as  engineer 
for  a  man  who  was  on  the  eligible  list.  He  was  entirely  incompetent  and  had  not 
had  tha  experience  of  a  man  whom  we  had  temporarily  employed.  Last  winter 
we  asked  for  an  assistant  engineer  during  the  cold  season.  I  recommended  a 
competent  man  of  15  or  18  years'  experience  in  steam  and  electrical  engineering, 
and  I  recommended  him  because  I  knew  he  was  a  first-class  man.  I  induced  him 
to  take  this  place  with  the  expectation  that  he  would  be  continued  after  the  term 
for  which  he  was  called.  During  the  first  30  days  I  received  notification  that  a 
list  of  3  men  had  been  forwarded  and  to  select  one  for  this  man's  place.  I  imme- 
diately sent  for  the  men  and  asked  them  where  they  were  employed  and  what 
experience  they  had  had,  and  took  in  their  general  physical  appearance.  One  had 
never  been  an  engineer  but  had  passed  the  examination;  another  run  a  light 
dynamo  at  Long  Island,  and  did  not  seem  to  me  competent  to  start  an  engine; 
the  other  run  one  of  the  engines  on  a  dock  where  they  hoist  coal.  I  did  not  want 
to  reject  the  men  because  there  were  places  which  they  could  fill  all  right.  I 
returned  them  with  the  information  that,  in  my  judgment,  none  of  them  could 
fill  the  position.  The  man  we  had  employed  temporarily  was  held  up  2  or  3 
months  without  any  pay.  I  called  in  Washington  on  the  chief  of  the  Appoint- 
ment Division  shortly  afterward  and  explained  the  situation  we  were  in;  that  we 
wanted  this  man  for  4  months,  and  that  I  would  like  to  continue  him  until  the 
end  of  the  term.  He  wanted  to  know  if  the  same  conditions  would  not  arise  next 
fall.  I  told  him  I  could  not  tell  that,  and  after  a  long  time  they  finally  concluded 
to  let  this  man  remain  the  4  months,  and  after  the  4  months  he  was  dropped. 
In  that  particular  case,  where  the  recommendation  came  from  the  head  of  the 
Department,  it  ought  to  be  sufficient.  Afterwards,  when  I  wanted  an  extra  man, 
a  laborer,  I  employed  the  same  man  because  he  was  a  valuable  man,  and  I  have 
him  down  there  now  as  a  laborer  or  as  assistant,  to  assist  the  engineer,  make 
repairs,  etc.,  knowing  he  has  the  qualifications.  This  man  I  never  saw  until  he 
was  appointed,  but  1  had  heard  from  competent  engineers  as  to  his  caliber. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  evil  is  greater  by  reason  of  their  rocommending  incompe- 
tent men  than  it  would  be  under  the  old  system  of  political  appointments?— A. 
That  I  would  not  want  to  say,  but  I  will  say  that  ono  of  the  men  whom  our  chief 
engineer  rejected  as  unfit  for  a  position,  headed  the  very  next  list  that  came  down. 
The  man  that  was  rejected  by  the  practical  man  was  placed  first  on  the  list  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  Washington. 

Q.  I  understand  your  position  is  that  when  the  appointing  power  is  competent 
and  honest  he  will  make  better  selections  than  the  Civil  Service  Commission  can 
make  for  him? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  he  is  not  competent  and  is  strongly  partisan,  is  it  not  better  that  com- 
petent employees  should  be  protected  by  law?— A.  It  is,  providing  they  are  not 
strangers  to  the  place.  For  instance,  a  man  is  sent  here  to  New  York  from  Ohio 
or  Pennsylvania  or  West  Virginia.  He  has  passed  the  civil-service  examination. 
What  does  he  know  about  our  work?  I  always  have  been  a  partisan.  I  am 
probably  as  radical  a  partisan  when  national  questions  come  up  as  any  man  liv- 
ing, but  that  would  not  interfere  with  my  keeping  a  competent  man.  As  I  said, 
there  is  not  influence  enough  in  any  party  to  make  me  displace  a  competent  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Would  not  that  feeling  cause  you  to  appoint  a  man  from 
your  party?— A.  They  would  be  competent  men. 

Q.  But  all  from  one  party? — A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  have  had  considerable  experience  and  observation  in 
politics? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  And  in  the  public  service?— A.  More  out  than  in  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  observation  and  experience  that  in  a  great  many  cases  compe- 
tent men  have  been  removed  to  make  place  for  mere  party  workers?— A.  That_  I 
have  noticed  in  both  the  State  and  city,  and  my  experience  since  I  have  been  in 
the  Federal  service  is,  as  a  rule,  that  nearly  all  in  the  service  have  been  in  the  cus- 
toms and  post-office.    Men  have  been  there  for  25  years.    There  have  not  been 
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very  many  changes  in  the  national  service  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  until  this 
last  order  came  out.  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  there  have  been  some 
changes,  but  most  of  the  men  placed  had  been  in  the  service  previously. 

Q.  The  changes  have  been  much  less  frequent  than  before  the  civil-service  law 
was  enacted? — A.  It  has  been  in  force  a  good  while,  but  has  not  been  made 
applicable  to  as  many  positions  until  two  or.  three  years  ago.  I  hold  wherever  it 
was  made  applicable  there  should  have  been  an  examination,  because  there  are 
in  the  public  service  hundreds  of  men  who  never  passed  an  examination. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  commission  that  you  seriously  recommend  the 
repeal  of  the  civil-service  law,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  Immigration  Bureau? — A. 
No;  I  say  there  are  clerical  positions  which  the  civil  service  was  intended  to 
cover  that  ought  to  be  protected ;  but  as  to  immigration  inspectors  I  do  not  see 
why  or  how  an  examination  can  produce  one  man  for  a  position  in  tha  Immigra- 
tion Bureau  better  than  any  other  man  that  the  Commisioner-General  or  the 
Secretary  might  select. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  some  amendment  to  the  law  by  which  there  may  be  a  more 
efficient  examination  of  men  for  these  places  requiring  expert  knowledge  ? — A. 
The  expert  knowledge  that  the  man  requires  is  his  honesty ;  a  dishonest  man  in 
the  Immigration  Bureau  is  a  dangerous  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Paeqtjhab.)  What  do  you  consider  the  most  pressing  reform  now 
necessary  in  the  immigration  service,  so  far  as  the  port  of  New  York  is  con- 
cerned?— A.  I  believe  that  the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  more  clearly  define 
the  powers  of  the  commissioners  at  the  various  ports.  As  it  now  stands,  the 
commissioner  of  immigration  is  the  responsible  officer — holding  the  President's 
commission — and  is  held  accountable  for  everything  that  happens  at  his  port. 
He  can,  under  the  present  laws,  control  it  in  a  measure,  but  the  work  would  be 
much  simplified  if  it  were  legally  defined.  For  instance,  the  evolution  of  the  law 
of  immigration  has  vested  a  number  of  men  who  were  originally  appointed  as 
interpreters,  and  for  that  purpose  only,  with  powers  of  admission  and,  if  they  are 
members  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry,  exclusion  of  immigrants  applying  to  be 
landed.  To  those  who  are  excluded  the  avenues  of  appeal  are  open,  but  the  other 
side  of  the  question — the  admission  of  undesirable  immigrants — is  absolutely 
under  the  control  of  the  inspection  officer  without  any  right  of  appeal  from  his 
decision.  The  law  says  that  the  inspection  officer  "  shall  hold  for  special  inquiry 
those  who  are  not  clearly  and  beyond  doubt  entitled  to  admission."  It  thus 
becomes  a  matter  of  conscience  with  the  inspection  officer.  If  there  is  no  doubt  in 
his  mind,  he  admits  the  party  regardless  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  the  com- 
missioner has  no  definite  right  in  law  to  reverse  this  decision  pending  further 
investigation  or  appeal.  So  also  with  the  boards  of  special  inquiry  chosen  from 
subordinate  officers.  They  are  sometimes  without  very  much  legal  or  judicial 
qualification,  but  they  are  placed  in  the  position  where  they  are,  for  the  time 
being,  judges.  If  their  decision  should  be  ever  so  wrong,  it  is  final  after  the 
immigrant  is  admitted.  I  believe  that,  as  the  commissioner  of  immigration  rep- 
resents the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  directly,  and  is  the 
responsible  party,  he  should  be  given  the  right  to  veto  any  act  of  his  subordinate 
officers,  subject  to  proper  report  and  appeal  to  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immi- 
gration and  the  Treasury  Department.  I  believe  this  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
proper  and  wise  execution  of  the  laws. 

Q.  is  section  7  of  the  act  of  1893,  in  regard  to  admitting  immigrants  under 
bond,  taken  advantage  of  frequently? — A.  The  bonding  of  immigrants  is  growing 
less  and  less  each  year,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole  question  of  bonds  needs  to 
be  carefully  revised. 

Q.  Will  you  state  your  opinion  of  this  matter?— A.  As  I  understand  the  matter, 
the  provision  admitting  the  taking  of  bonds  was  inserted  as  the  equity  part  of  the 
law,  and  should  be  continued ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  the  taking  of  bonds  is 
not  in  any  measure  accomplishing  the  object  intended.  I  have  examined  the  rec- 
ords and  find  that  a  few  years  ago  large  numbers  of  bonds  were  accepted.  I  also 
find,  on  examination,  that  it  has  been  decided  by  one  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Government,  that,  under  certain  conditions,  even  members  of  the  excluded  classes, 
such  as  idiots,  diseased  persons,  etc. ,  can  be  admitted  upon  bond,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  law  contemplated  this.  Again,  as  at  present  executed,  the  giving  of  a 
bond  to  the  Government  does  not  constitute  a  lien  on  the  property  of  the  parties 
giving  the  guaranty,  and  I  am  morally  certain  that  there  are  people  who  have 
been  bonded  not  to  become  a  public  charge  now  in  public  institutions  at  the  public 
expense.  In  one  case  on  record  in  this  office  a  blind  girl  arrived,  going  to  her 
parents  in  New  York.  The  parents  were  poor  but  apparently  worthy  people,  and 
stated  that  they  had  sent  for  their  child  and  intended  to  support  her  as  a  member 
of  their  family,    Owing  to  her  condition  it  was  decided  that  the  Government 
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should  be  fortified  with  a  bond  before  she  was  landed,  which  action  was  taken. 
About  a  year  after,  it  was  discovered  that  within  a  fortnight  after  her  admission 
she  had  assumed  a  false  name,  and,  claiming  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  United 
States  for  more  than  a  year  as  her  parent,  secured  admission  to  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  in  the  city  of  New  York.  She  had  then  been  an  inmate  for 
nearly  a  year  and  her  real  identity  was  discovered  only  by  accident.  In  this  case 
the  bondsmen  were  sought  out  and  compelled  to  idemnif y  the  city  for  the  amount 
of  her  maintenance  while  in  the  institution.  This  is  the  usual  method  of  evading 
the  bond— taking  the  names  of  persons  who  have  been  in  the  country  more  than 
a  year,  so  that  when  verification  is  sought  here  our  records  will  show  that  the 
parties  are  no  longer  immigrants  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and  the  hospitals, 
asylums,  and  institution  of  New  York  are  full  of  such  people,  although  not  all  of 
them  have  been  admitted  upon  bonds.  I  would  recommend  strongly  that  every 
bond  taken  should  be  made  a  matter  of  record  and  that  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  bond  should  be  that  a  semiannual  or  annual  report  be  made  of  the  case  and 
the  immigrant  produced  here  for  inspection.  It  is  due  to  the  department  to  say 
that,  as  I  stated  before,  the  accepting  of  bonds,  except  in  cases  involving  the  sep- 
aration of  families,  has  become  more  and  more  rare. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  24, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  EDWARD  F.  McSWEENEY, 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business,  held 
in  New  York  City  July  24,  1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Mr.  Edward  F. 
McSweeney  appeared  at  2.45  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  immigration  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  residence? — A.  New  York  City. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  hold? — A.  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
under  Mr.  Fitchie. 

Q.  And  executive  officer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  will  ask  you  to  make  a  general  statement  of  the  workings  of  your  office 
and  any  suggestions  you  have  as  to  remedial  laws  or  changes  in  the  existing 
laws. — A.  On  last  Thursday  Mr.  Fitchierequestedme.asexecutiveofficer  and  assist- 
ant, having  been  in  the  Immigration  Bureau  since  July  1, 1893,  and  having  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  subjects,  to  prepare  hurriedly  for  the  commission  a  statement 
of  the  difficulties  that  we  encounter  in  the  practical  enforcement  of  the  law,  and 
such  remedies  as  might  be  suggested  in  that  connection;  and  to  that  end  I  have 
prepared  a  few  points  to  submit  to  you. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  At  what  time  did  the  supervision  of  immigration  at 
this  port  pass  to  the  United  States  Government?— A.  Under  Secretary  Windom,  in 
1890. 

Q.  Before  that  time  the  State  of  New  York  had  control  of  it,  did  it  not?— A.  It 
was  under  the  control  of  a  set  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor,  with 
the  presidents  of  the  Irish  and  German  societies  acting  ex  officio.  They  controlled 
all  matters  of  immigration  at  Castle  Garden.  Secretary  Windom.  after  an  investi- 
gation of  certain  complaints  made  to  him,  took  advantage  of  that  provision  of  the 
law  which  gives  the  States  the  right  to  manage  the  immigration  laws,  subject  at 
any  time  to  be  abrogated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  decided  it  should 
be  brought  under  Federal  control,  and  that  was  done  in  1890.  Col.  John  B.  Weber 
was  appointed  commissioner  and  in  January,  1892,  the  Ellis  Island  station  was 
occupied. 

Q.  The  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  at  that  time  was  Mr.  Owen?— A. 
He  was  then  Superintendent  of  Immigration.  The  title  was  changed  to  Commis- 
sioner-General of  Immigration  in  1895. 

Q.  Then  the  authority  of  the  State  of  New  York  over  immigration  ceased?— A. 
They  had  some  subsequent  dealings  with  Ward's  Island,  but  all  practical  matters 
of  examination  were  passed  into  the  hands  of  Secretary  Windom. 

Q.  Please  give  us  a  general  statement  of  the  methods  of  handling  immigration 
at  this  port  under  the  present  laws,  beginning  at  quarantine  here.— A.  It  must  be 
understood,  first,  that  the  law  of  1891,  which  was  passed  after  Colonel  Weber  came 
into  power,  practically  represented  the  nev/idea  of  Federal  inspection  or  immi- 
gration. However,  the  law  under  which  we  are  now  working  and  the  law  under 
which  the  administrative  features  were  outlined,  is  the  act  of  1893,  which  was  in 
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many  respects  an  administrative  act  and  changed  in  many  particulars  the  methods 
of  executing  the  laws.  The  law  of  1891  did  not  make  many  changes,  except  as  to 
defining  the  excluded  classes  and  the  methods  of  exclusion.  The  law  of  1893 
definitely  placed  the  responsibility  on  the  steamship  companies.  It  changed  the 
methods  of  manifesting  the  emigrants  to  groups  of  30.  It  took  from  the  collectors 
of  customs  the  authority  to  exclude  immigrants,  and  vested  that  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  special  inquiry,  which  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  the  then  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  now  the  Commis- 
sioner-General, and  put  it  in  their  power  to  exclude  or  admit  absolutely,  subject 
only  to  appeals  through  the  commissioner  at  each  port.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  was  a  great  change  in  the  methods  which  pertained  to  immigration, 
because  prior  to  that  time  the  commissioner  had  this  power.  With  the  law  of 
1893  the  number  of  immigrants  excluded  became  very  much  greater.  It  was 
estimated  and  stated  before  a  committee  of  Congress  that  as  a  result  of  that 
law  50,000  persons  were  refused  the  sale  of  a  ticket  within  the  year  after  the  law 
of  1893  was  passed.  Before  an  emigrant  can  get  a  ticket  to  come  to  the  United 
States  he  must  apply  to  the  nearest  agent  of  the  steamship  company,  and  if  that 
agent  sells  an  unfit  emigrant  a  ticket  all  the  expense  of  his  return  comes  on  the 
steamship  company  and  in  some  cases  on  the  agent.  The  emigrant  on  buying 
his  ticket  answers  a  list  of  questions  which  are  identical  with  those  on  the  mani- 
fest list — 19  questions — how  much  money  he  has,  where  he  comes  from,  where  he 
is  going  to,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  When  the  emigrant  finally  gets  his  ticket 
this  list  is  forwarded  to  the  captain  at  the  port  of  embarkation,  and  the  names  are 
madeupin  the  lists  of  30.  Eachlistof  30 beingpracticallycomplete,  each  emigrant 
is  provided  with  his  card  for  identification.  These  lists  are  sworn  to  by  the  captain 
and  attested  by  the  consul.  After  the  emigrant  reaches  quarantine  he  is  examined 
first  under  the  authority  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  Dr.  Doty ;  if  there  is  no  quar- 
antinable  disease  he  is  allowed  to  pass  through,  and  comes  to  the  immigration 
station,  being  removed  from  the  ship  on  barges,  the  law  expressly  stipulating  that 
the  immigrant  is  constructively  on  the  vessel  all  the  time  during  the  pendency  of 
the  examination. 

Q.  Until  passed  on  or  landed  under  the  direction  of  the  Government? — A.  Yes. 

The  law  on  immigration  has  been  the  result  of  separate  statutes  which  have 
been  enacted  from  time  to  time.  The  law  has  not  been  uniform,  and  the  courts 
have  found  it  very  perplexing  when  called  upon  to  decide  questions. 

The  first  law  was  rather  to  regulate  immigration  than  to  restrict  it.  That  was 
in  1883,  and  it  is  the  one  which  provided  for  a  head  tax,  which  was  specially 
intended  as  an  immigration  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of  regulating  immigra- 
tion under  this  act,  and  for  the  care  and  relief  of  immigrants  who  fell  into 
distress,  and  for  the  general  expenses  of  carrying  this  act  into  effect.  This  law 
provided  for  the  examination  "into  the  different  conditions  of  passengers  arriv- 
ing at  this  port"  and  authorized  the  exclusion  of,  first:  "Any  convict,  lunatic, 
idiot,  or  any  person  unable  to  take  care  of  himself  or  herself  without  becoming 
a  public  charge."  The  law  then  authorized  such  exclusion  by  simply  enacting 
that  such  person  "shall  not  be  permitted  to  land."  It  does  not  provide  for  any- 
thing farther,  except  for  convicts,  concerning  whom  it  says  that  "  all  foreign 
convicts  *  *  *  shall  be  sent  back  to  the  nations  to  which  they  belong  and 
from  whence  they  came."  Courts  have  found  it  difficult  to  enforce  this  law,  as 
has  also  the  executive  office  of  the  Immigration  Bureau,  as  cases  have  arisen 
where  the  convicts  belonging  to  one  nation  have  come  from  the  port  of  another. 
This  law  is  not  repealed,  but  another  law,  that  of  1891,  has  been  added  to  it. 

In  the  interval  between  1883  and  1891  Congress  restricted  immigration  as  to 
contract  laborers.  The  statute  is  known  as  the  contract-labor  law  of  February 
36, 1885.  The  working  of  this  law  has  not  been  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view 
intended  by  Congress.  The  spirit  of  the  law  was  that  it  should  be  made  unlawful 
to  import  persons  under  contract.  It  provides  for  a  fine  of  not  more  than  §1,000 
to  be  imposed  upon  the  importer.  The  courts  have  strictly  construed  this  law, 
holding  closely  to  its  letter,  and  consequently  not  many  fines  have  been  imposed 
in  the  many  cases  of  flagrant  violation  of  the  law,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
contract  referred  to  by  the  law  must  be  fully  proved  to  be  such  as,  but  for  the  law 
declaring  it  unlawful,  would  entitle  the  contracting  parties  to  enforce  it.  The 
courts  have  also  held  that,  inasmuch  as  the  act  consists  in  the  "  importation  or 
migration  of  any  alien  into  the  United  States  on  the  contract  made  previous  to  the 
importation,"  the  fine  can  not  be  imposed  except  after  the  alien  has  landed,  so  that 
such  landing  would  constitute  the  importation  and  migration. 

Here,  again,  a  difficulty  arises  in  the  executive  department ;  if  these  contract 
laborers  are  to  be  deported  and  not  allowed  to  land,  no  importation  or  migration 
takes  place  and  the  fine  can  not  be  imposed. 
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Again,  in  order  to  prove  the  contract,  the  testimony  of  the  alien  is  necessary. 
If  he  is  deported,  the  suit  must  begin  at  once  before  his  deportation  and  his  testi- 
mony taken  in  the  suit;  for  if  not  taken  then  we  could  not  very  well  trace  him 
abroad  in  order  to  get  his  testimony  on  interrogatories  by  commission  later  on. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  alien  is  allowed  to  land,  then  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
goes  straight  to  work  for  the  person  importing  him,  whom  he  is  not  likely  to 
betray,  and  the  result  is  that  he  is  no  help  to  the  Government  to  prove  the  con- 
tract. 

So  far  the  power  to  deport  the  contract  laborer  has  been  supposed  to  exist,  but 
no  line  of  this  law  justifies  such  a  power  except  the  title  to  the  act,  which  is—"  To 
prohibit  the  importation  and  immigration  of  foreigners  and  aliens  under  contract 
or  agreement  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia."  This  act  was  amended  February  23, 1887,  but  even  in  this  amend- 
ment no  power  is  given  to  deport  a  contract  laborer,  unless  perhaps  it  is  found  in 
sections  6  and  8.  By  section  6  immigrant  inspectors  are  authorized  to  examine 
passengers  and  if  "any  person  included  in  the  prohibition  in  this  act  "shall  be 
found  among  them,  such  persons  shall  not  be  permitted  to  land. 

Section  8  provided  that  all  persons ' '  included  in  the  prohibition  in  this  act "  shall 
be  sent  back  to  the  nations  to  which  they  belong  and  whence  they  came.  Who  are 
the  persons  included  in  the  prohibition?  Again  the  answer  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  title.  Neither  the  original  act  nor  the  amended  act  says  who  are  the  persons 
included  in  the  act.  The  prohibition  of  the  act  is  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  an 
alien  to  import  him,  and  a  fine  is  imposed  on  the  importer  of  such  contract  laborer 
or  alien.  There  is  no  other  prohibition  in  the  act.  The  amendment  of  1891  was 
virtually  a  recapitulation  of  previous  laws.  By  it  the  aliens  are  "excluded  from 
admission"  if  found  to  belong  to  the  following  classs,  to  wit:  "All  idiots,  insane 
■  persons,  paupers,  or  persons  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  persons  suffering 
from  a  loathsome  or  a  dangerous  contagious  disease,  persons  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony  or  other  infamous  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  tur- 
pitude, polygamists,  and  also  any  persons  whose  ticket  or  passage  is  paid  for  with 
the  money  of  another,  or  who  is  assisted  by  others  to  come,  unless  it  is  affirmatively 
and  satisfactorily  shown  in  special  inquiry  that  such  person  does  not  belong  to  one 
of  the  foregoing  excluded  classes,  or  to  the  class  of  contract  laborers  excluded  by 
the  act  of  February  26, 1885."  The  law  is  peremptory  as  to  these  classes.  These 
questions  have  arisen:  Who  is  an  idiot?  Who  is  an  insane  person?  Is  there  a 
middle  distinction  between  the  two?  Where  should  the  line  be  drawn?  Cases 
have  arisen  of  a  child,  a  member  of  a  family,  coming  here,  brought  by  its  parents. 
Such  a  child,  whether  an  idiot  or  an  insane  person,  must  be  '  'excluded  from  admis- 
sion," the  law  being  peremptory.  No  power  is  given  to  the  commissioner  to  take 
into,  consideration  that  the  parents  are  coming  here  to  establish  a  home  with  their 
children,  among,  whom  is  this  unfortunate  creature.  The  parents  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  are  qualified  for  admission.  What  is  the  commissioner's  duty,  since 
he  can  not  fathom  the  dictates  of  humanity?  Is  it  to  allow  the  parents  and  the 
other  children  to  land,  and  to  send  back  theMi®t.  or  insane  child,  or  to  send  the 
family  back? 

The  same  considerations  are  to  be  had  for  such  persons  as  may  be  found  suffer- 
ing from  a  loathsome  or  a  dangerous  contagious  disease,  inasmuch  as  many 
cases  have  occurred  where  children  suffering  from  a  loathsome  contagious  disease 
had  to  be  sent  back  while  their  parents  had  a  right  to  land.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment by  circular  of  October,  1897,  made  a  regulation  that  in  case  a  minor  child  is 
suffering  from  a  loathsome  contagious  disease  and  comes  here  accompanied  by 
its  parents  "one  parent  should  be  returned."  This  rule  was  made  for  humane 
considerations. 

I  recall  a  case  where,  acting  upon  such  a  rule,  a  child  suffering  from  a  loath- 
some contagious  disease  was  ordered  deported,  and  the  mother,  although  qualified 
to  land,  was  ordered  returned  with  the  child.  The  mother  sued  out  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  claiming  that  she  was  entitled  to  land,  and  the  judge  before  whom 
the  habeas  corpus  came  stated  that  the  Government  had  no  power  to  make  such 
a  regulation;  that  if  the  parents  did  not  have  sufficient  humane  regard  for  their 
afflicted  children  to  go  back  voluntarily  with  them,  the  law  was  not  supposed  to 
be  more  humane  than  the  parents. 

•Public  opinion  does  not  tend  to  sustain  the  present  law  as  applied  to  individual 
cases.  Strong  appeals  for  relaxation  of  the  present  law  can  be  and  are  made  on 
the  ground  of  sympathy  and  humanity  in  every  case  of  insanity,  loathsome  or 
chronic  contagious  disease,  idiocy,  or  the  young  physically  so  crippled  that  they 
are  sure  to  be  always  dependent  on  someone  for  support.  In  case  of  insanity, 
idiocy,  and  loathsome  and  dangerous  contagious  diseases  the  law  is  peremptory, 
but  even  in  these  cases  deportation  is  often  effected  with  difficulty.    Where  the 
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breaking  of  family  ties  is  concerned  the  contention  of  "likely  to  become  public 
charges "  often  fails  to  hold,  and  miserable  degenerates,  crippled  children,  and 
the  physically  unfit  to  live  are  released  sooner  or  later  to  become  burdens  upon 
the  community.  The  giving  of  bonds,  even  strictly  as  it  is  regulated  at  present, 
is  inefficient. 

The  next  class  to  be  considered  is  that  of  persons  who  have  been  "convicted  of 
a  felony,  or  other  infamous  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude." 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  other  undesirable  persons  could  be  included  in  that 
class.  I  recall  an  instance  of  a  man  charged  with  murder  in  the  first  degree,  who 
was  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  who  was  confronted  at  the  Barge  Office  with  the 
witnesses  to  the  murder.  The  Government  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged 
was  notified  of  the  case,  but  did  not  take  any  action.  Why  should  not  such  a 
person,  whose  nation  does  not  care  to  recall  him  back  for  punishment,  but  are  glad 
to  be  rid  of  him  by  his  self-imposed  exile,  be  excluded  from  admission?  Yet  if  he 
comes  with  sufficient  money,  so  that  it  would  be  against  the  consciences  of  the 
inspectors  to  declare  him  to  be  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  they  can  do 
nothing  but  admit  him.  We  had  another  case,  of  a  person  charged,  with  fraud, 
embezzlement,  with  a  felony.  His  extradition  was  demanded  and  the  United  States 
Commissioner  decided  that  there  were  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  charge 
made  against  him  was  true ;  but  a  technical  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  felony 
was  committed  in  the  country  which  asked  for  his  extradition,  or  in  another 
country  which  did  not  ask  it,  and  because  of  the  doubt  the  Secretary  of  State 
withheld  the  warrant  for  his  extradition.  Why  should  such  a  man,  declared  by 
one  of  our  tribunals  likely  to  become  a  convict,  be  admitted? 

The  next  class  is  that  of  polygamists.  Several  cases  have  occurred  of  runaway 
love  afEairs,  say,  between  a  married  man  and  woman.  The  fact  is  known  and 
admitted  by  the  parties  on  examination.  They  are  not  polygamists,  because  they 
do  not  profess  polygamy,  nor  have  they  married  each  other,  because  one  or  both 
of  them  is  already  married.  But  why  is  not  his  case  of  greater  turpitude  than  that 
of  a  man  who  openly  professes  polygamy  according  to  his  convictions? 

Again,  we  have  had  cases  of  women  not  the  wives  of  persons  with  whom  they 
came  in  company.  Are  they  to  be  admitted,  and  polygamists  not,  or  should  they 
not  be  included  in  this  class? 

Again,  a  girl  runs  away  with  a  man,  or,  vice  versa,  a  young  boy  under  age  runs 
away  with  a  woman  who  may  have  enticed  him.  A  recent  case  was  that  of  a 
prostitute  coming  here  with  a  boy  of  18  years.  The  parents  from  the  other  side 
cabled  of  the  occurrence  and  asked  protection.  Of  course  no  protection,  as  such, 
ought  to  be  given  in  such  a  case;  but  why  should  not  the  Immigration  Bureau 
have  power  to  exclude  such  persons  from  admission? 

The  next  class  referred  to  by  this  law  is  that  of  persons  who  come  here  assisted 
with  the  money  of  others.  The  law  makes  this  assistance  a  cause  for  exclusion, 
unless  the  alien  proves  affirmatively  that  he  does  not  belong  to  one  of  the  excluded 
classes  already  enumerated,  or  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  contract  laborers. 

A  careful  revision  of  the  contract-labor  law  should  be  made  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  had  since  the  first  law  was  enacted. 

To  exclude  aliens  coming  h9re  under  contract  to  perform  labor  is  a  matter  of 
easy  conception,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  put  into  execution,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
prove  contracts  made  abroad.  It  can  only  be  proven  in  three  ways:  First,  by 
parties  present  to  the  contract,  and  inasmuch  as  the  contract  must  be  made  out- 
side of  the  United  States,  necessarily,  in  most  cases,  the  witnesses  are  outside  of 
the  United  States  and  the  difficulty  is  to  bring  them  in  to  prove  the  contract; 
second,  by  the  confession  of  the  alien  asking  for  admission;  he  knows  that  by 
confessing  it  his  punishment  is  deportation,  and  the  threat  of  deportation  makes 
it  difficult  to  get  out  of  him  the  fact  that  the  contract  exists;  third,  by  the  party 
importing  the  alien,  who  by  law  is  threatened  with  a  fine,  so  he  certainly  will 
not  prove  the  contract. 

Experience  has  shown  us  that  very  few  convictions  have  been  had.  Deportations 
have  been  very  many.  Certainly  the  number  of  deportations  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  convictions  for  the  fines  imposed;  but  no  criticism  can  be 
made  of  such  glaring  discrepancy.  The  fact  is  that  those  who  decide  for  the 
deportation  of  the  aliens  are  executive  officers  who  value  the  evidence  before 
them  differently  from  the  way  a  judge  would,  and  are  not  fettered  by  any  restric- 
tions as  to  the  legal  import  of  testimony,  and  are  guided  solely  by  their  consciences 
and  impressions  which  arise  during  the  examination,  and  in  this  way  reach  their 
conclusions.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  fine  is  to  be  imposed,  regular  plead- 
ings before  a  judge  are  brought  and  the  judge  has  first  to  decide  whether  from 
the  allegations  in  the  pleading  a  contract  can  be  spelled  out,  and  being  by  law 
compelled  to  stand  on  legal  rules  obviously  weighs  these  allegations  by  a  legal 
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criterion.    Invariably  the  judges  have  decided  on  demurrer  to  the  pleadings 
without  leaving  the  question  to  the  jury. 

The  law  should  not  be  such  that  strict  proof  of  a  contract  should  be  required. 
An  inducement  to  come  here  to  perform  labor,  an  allurement  of  aliens  to  come 
and  perform  labor,  should  be  sufficient  to  make  any  importer  of  such  aliens  liable 
for  the  fine.  "What  amounts  to  inducements  or  allurement  the  jury  might  find 
out  after  due  instruction  from  the  judge. 

Another  class  of  laborers  is  also  taken  into  consideration  as  not  desirable  under 
any  circumstances.  Many  aliens  come  here  during  the  laboring  season  and  go 
back  during  the  winter  to  their  homes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  millions  of  dollars  go 
out  of  the  country  to  enrich  other  countries  in  this  way.  In  other  words,  millions 
of  dollars  are  made  to  circulate  outside  of  the  United  States,  which  ought  to  remain 
for  circulation  in  this  country.  How  to  prevent  the  landing  of  such  birds  of 
passage  may  be  very  difficult,  but  the  board  of  special  inquiry  ought  to  be  given 
discretion  to  exclude  this  class  of  aliens  when  known  to  be  such,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances show  them  to  be  birds  of  passage.  That  they  are  undesirable  there  is 
no  question.  They  do  not  make  good  citizens,  because  they  are  not  even  resi- 
dents. They  earn  money  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  it,  and  spend  their 
savings  abroad.  They  work  for  less  wages,  thus  impairing  the  local  wage  scales. 
They  come  here  for  half  the  season  and  then  disappear  and  others  replace  them, 
and  they  necessarily  take  the  place  of  laborers  in  the  United  States. 

The  alien  contract  labor  laws  were  passed  at  the  demand  of  labor  organizations, 
and  they  should  be  fully  informed  of  the  difficulties  attending  their  enforcement, 
so  that  they  will  not  expect  impossibilities  from  the  immigration  officials.  If  the 
courts  construe  the  laws  so  as  to  thwart  the  intention  and  spirit  of  the  men  who 
urged  their  passage,  I  think  it  wise  to  show  them  wherein  the  law  has  failed  to 
reach  the  evils  aimed  at  and  assist  them  to  supply  the  defect  by  remedial  legislation. 

The  spirit  of  the  present  immigration  laws,  as  well  as  the  theory  upon  which 
they  are  most  all  founded,  is  sound;  the  only  difficulty  being  in  omitting  to  clearly 
and  accurately  define  remedies  for  the  evils  existing  in  undesirable  immigration. 

The  courts  are  honeBt  and  conscientious  in  their  enforcement  of  the  laws,  but 
are  fettered  by  the  faulty  construction  of  the  statutes.  I  believe  the  immigration 
pfficials  are  faithful  and  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  These  facts 
being  found  to  exist,  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  supply  such  remedies  as  will  make  the 
protection  sought  for  almost  complete  if  not  entirely  so. 

Give  the  commissioners  of  immigration  at  the  various  ports  plenary  powers  to 
act  according  to  their  discretion  in  all  cases  where  it  is  found  difficult  to  enact  a 
precise  remedy  by  law,  subject  to  appeal  and  review  by  the  Department. 

Make  false  swearing  a  misdemeanor  and  prescribe  a  punishment,  not  too  severe 
(so  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  convict) ,  but  so  elastic  as  to  fit  the  crime. 

While  the  terms  "pauper  "  and  "  public  charge "  are  sufficiently  broad  to  reach 
most  all  undesirable  immigrants,  there  is  yet  a  class  whom  it  does  not  reach. 
There  is  a  class  of  immoral  persons,  not  convicted  as  such,  but  in  the  eyes  of  any 
unbiased  person  they  would  be  considered  unfit  for  good  citizenship.  They  usually 
come  with  a  good  supply  of  money  in  their  possession,  and  the  likelihood  of  their 
actually  falling  into  distress  and  becoming  a  public  charge  is  too  remote  often- 
times for  a  verdict  of  exclusion  to  sit  lightly  upon  the  consciences  of  the  inspect- 
ors acting  on  boards  of  special  inquiry.  Criminal  persons,  not  convicted  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  existing  laws,  generally  come  well  supplied  with  money,  and 
there  is  no  way  to  reach  them  except  under  the  class  of  persons  likely  to  become 
a  public  charge.  Surely  the  law  does  not  intend  to  consider  a  person  who  has 
been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  other  crime  involving  moral  turpitude  as  any  more 
undesirable  for  citizenship  in  this  country  than  one  who,  though  equally  guilty, 
has  escaped  from  the  scene  of  his  crime  and  comes  here  a  fugitive  from  justice. 
I  hold  that  all  such  cases  should  be  left  to  the  wise  discretion  of  competent  per- 
sons sitting  as  a  board  of  special  inquiry,  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration,  and  with  the  usual  right  of  appeal  lying  to  the  Depart- 
ment at  Washington.  These  would  constitute  sufficient  safeguards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  immigrant  as  well  as  the  country. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  plan  of  trying  to  reach  every  little  evil  in  immigration  by 
a  precise  enactment,  for  this  would  oftentimes  so  bind  the  executive  officials  as  to 
compel  them  to  be  unnecessarily  severe  in  all  cases,  whereas  their  acts  should  in 
each  particular  case  before  them  be  tempered  with  justice  and  mercy,  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  require.  This  difficulty  could  be  effectually  obviated  in  many 
cases  by  making  the  board  of  special  inquiry  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a 
jury,  guided  by  instructions  and  regulations. 

My  experience  has  taught  me  that  where  an  unbiased  body  of  sworn  officials, 
after  a  careful  examination,  believe  an  immigrant  should  be  rejected,  he  is  gen- 
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erally  a  bad  immigrant  and  would  not  make  a  desirable  citizen.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  seen  cases  where  an  immigrant  would  fall  within  the  letter  of  the 
law  and  still  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspectors  be  a  desirable  immigrant.  For 
instance,  if  a  a  alien,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  should  not  be  manifested 
according  to  law,  the  punishment  under  the  present  law  does  not  fall  upon  the 
steamship  company,  where  it  rightfully  belongs,  but  falls  upon  the  immigrant. 
The  fine  must  be  paid,  or  what  occurs?  Not  a  punishment  of  the  steamship  com- 
pany, but  the  immigrant  must  be  deported  as  any  other  excluded  person;  this,  too, 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  immigrant  so  improperly  manifested  must  first  be 
adjudged  qualified  to  land  before  the  fine  can  be  assessed. 

The  status  of  an  alien  who  has  acquired  a  residence  here  and  returns  to  his 
native  land  should  be  clearly  determined  in  some  manner,  so  that  we  will  know 
in  what  light  to  consider  him  when  he  returns  to  the  United  States. 

Finally,  I  believe  the  time  has  arrived  when  all  the  laws  touching  immigration 
should  be  carefully  revised  and  an  entirely  new  law  enacted,  embodying  all  that 
has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  beneficial  in  the  old  laws  and  such  new  enact- 
ments as  wisdom  shall  dictate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  are  you  advised  here  at  your  office  of  the  sailing 
of  criminals  from  the  other  side? — A.  We  are  not  advised  at  all,  unless  occasion- 
ally the  governments  from  which  they  are  fleeing  advise  the  State  Department, 
and  the  State  Department  sends  the  Department  notice. 

Q.  In  case  of  escaping  criminals  from  Great  Britain,  have  the  Scotland  Yard 
detectives  anything  to  do  with  the  Bureau  of  Immigration? — A.  Very  frequently 
they  send  word  direct  to  the  police  department  in  New  York,  and  they  notify  us. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  closeness  with  which  you  keep  count  of  the 
immigrants  that  come  here? — A.  It  is  absolute. 

Q.  No  possibility  of  a  small  percentage  passing  without  being  accounted  for? — 
A.  They  do  pass  occasionally,  but  we  always  know  it.  With  all  the  precautions 
we  take  an  immigrant  sometimes  escapes,  and  we  notify  the  company ;  and  in  a 
majority  of  cases  the  immigrants  are  returned,  or  it  is  proven  that  the  escape  has 
been  of  such  a  character  that  no  one  has  been  to  blame.  But  as  to  any  wholesale 
escapes,  that  would  be  utterly  out  of  the  question.  I  think  there  is  a  chance  for 
the  entry  people  coming  in  here,  over  whom  we  have  no  jurisdiction.  They 
come  as  sailors  to  the  United  States  with  sailing  ships,  and  even  with  trans- 
atlantic vessels.  There  is  some  leak  there,  but  we  have  no  control  over  that, 
although  our  attorney  has  been  looking  the  matter  up  and  we  have  gone  into  it 
with  the  foreign  governments.  As  to  the  statement  that  there  is  an  incorrect 
count  of  immigrants  coming  to  New  York,  it  is  utterly  preposterous. 

Q.  What  jurisdiction,  if  any,  have  you  over  the  first  and  second  class  passen- 
gers on  these  steamers? — A.  As  to  aliens,  equal  jurisdiction  with  the  steerage 
passengers. 

Q.  Does  the  head  money  attach  to  the  aliens?— A.  Every  person  who  comes  in 
the  first  or  second  cabin,  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  pays  a  head  tax. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  discovered  any  discrepancy  between  the  names  carried  on  the 
manifest  and  the  actual  count  of  the  immigrants  on  board?  Do  you  find  more  or 
less  at  any  time? — A.  We  find  less  sometimes,  and  occasionally  more. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  There  are  30  names  on  each  mani- 
fest. These  30  names  have  been  sent  in  from  the  general  office  to  the  ship,  are 
made  up  on  the  ship,  and  at  the  last  moment  before  the  ship  goes  out  are  signed 
by  the  master  and  certified  to  by  the  consul,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  of  the  600 
or  700  or  1,000  people  that  come  over  in  the  ship  a  man  or  woman,  or  a  number, 
may  back  out  at  the  last  moment.  The  consul  always  certifies  that  a  certain  num- 
ber are  booked.  If  the  consul  knows  that  such  a  party  is  not  on  the  ship's  mani- 
fest, he  will  say  "No.  17  omitted;  not  on  board."  Or  it  is  quite  possible  they 
might  not  be  on  board  and  he  not  know  it,  as  they  might  walk  off  at  the  last 
moment.  So  the  steward  or  purser  would  draw  a  line  through  that  name.  But 
we  get  so  very  few  in  that  way  that  when  the  line  is  drawn  through,  Commis- 
sioner Fitchie  collects  the  fine  just  the  same  and  makes  them  go  through  the  regu- 
lar legal  process  of  having  the  fine  remitted  through  the  Department  at  Washing- 
ton. On  the  other  hand,  parties  run  on  board  at  the  last  moment.  You  will  find 
hundreds  of  people  on  board  5  minutes  before  the  ship  leaves.  If  they  should 
come  over  they  might  be  perfectly  proper  immigrants,  but  if  we  were  unable  to 
find  them  on  the  manifest  they  would  have  to  pay  a  fine  of  $10  each,  and  they 
would  have  to  go  back  unless  the  fines  were  paid.  That  is  according  to  section  4 
of  the  act  of  1893. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  these  manifests  at  quarantine?— A.  They  are  received  by  our 
officer  from  the  purser  at  quarantine 
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Q.  What  process  is  gone  through  to  verify  the  manifests?— A.  Every  immigrant 
is  examined. 

Q.  How  many  inspectors  have  you  in  the  examination? — A.  Seven  to  ten  reg- 
istry clerks  in  the  direct  examination  of  the  groups  of  30. 

Q.  Suppose  you  have  500  immigrants?— A.  We  have  7  or  8  lines  working,  each 
line  containing  30.  Thirty  would  be  coming  through  at  one  time.  Mr.  Fitchie 
has  examined  in  his  time  over  4.000  in  a  day  during  the  past  spring. 

Q.  So  the  verification  of  these  manifests,  to  your  mind,  is  sure  almost?— A.  I 
think  I  can  state  so  pbsitively. 

Q.  What  reliability  can  be  placed  on  statistics  that  you  annually  put  forth  from 
this  port  through  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration? — A.  Prior  to  the  beginning 
of  thefiscal  year  1899  I  think  very  little  reliability  could  be  placed  on  their  value. 

Q.  Wherein  lay  the  faults  of  the  old  figures?— A.  They  did  not  give  what  they 
purported  to  give. 

Q.  Did  your  bureau  follow  out  pretty  much  the  system  of  the  New  York  com- 
missioners?— A.  Constant  changes  were  being  made  in  statistical  methods,  but  the 
changes  were  in  the  way  of  correcting  manifest  errors  rather  than  making  a 
complete  change  in  the  system. 

Q.  Where  were  the  manifest  errors  in  bringing  these  statistics  out? — A.  I  think 
the  failures  in  the  old  way  were  caused  by  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  peoples  com- 
ing to  the  country.  There  was  no  intentional  falsifying  of  statistics.  As  we  have 
gone  on  we  have  come  to  know  more  of  the  peoples,  more  of  whence  they  come,  and 
what  their  characteristics  are. 

Q.  In  accounting  for  immigrants  by  nationalities  how  accurate  are  your  fig- 
ures?—A.  They  are  only  true  in  regard  to  political  divisions  from  which  the 
immigrants  come. 

Q.  Nativity? — A.  No.     Their  race  is  not  true. 

Q.  Are  a  good  many  of  the  manifests  merely  from  the  ports  independent  of  the 
nationality? — A.  I  think  not.  They  are  manifested  from  the  political  divisions 
from  which  they  come.  That  would  be  no  criterion  as  to  their  race  or  industrial 
possibilities  here. 

Q.  So  that  in  the  reports  furnished  by  the  Government  every  year  the  designa- 
tion or  the  nationality  is  no  real  criterion  at  all  of  the  immigrant  himself?— A. 
Very  little.  The  present  Commissioner-General,  Mr.  Powderly ,  has  gotten  together 
a  new  system  of  statistics  which  I  think  will  meet  any  objection  which  might  be 
urged  against  our  past  statistics. 

Q.  Does  the  same  fault  apply  to  the  reports  of  the  occupations  of  the  immi- 
grants?— A.  The  occupations  of  the  immigrants  are  absolutely  of  no  value  even 
now. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  The  average  immigrant  from  Europe  coming  here  has 
followed  in  Europe  that  occupation  given  him.  He  was  merely  a  land  workman, 
not  a  farmer.  Usually  they  are  laborers  on  farms,  and  when  they  come  here  they 
are  ready  to  go  into  anything  that  offers.  They  are  ready  to  go  into  mining  or 
anything  that  comes  their  way,  and  the  probabilities  are  nine-tenths  follow  a 
different  occupation  from  that  they  followed  in  the  old  country.  Of  course,  if  a 
man  is  a  carpenter  he  perhaps  remains  a  carpenter,  but  if  he  is  an  unskilled 
laborer  he  becomes  that  which  chance  gives  him  here. 

Q.  Have  you  a  classification  of  skilled  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  cover  nearly  all  trades? —  A.  I  think  our  present  classification  is 
fairly  comprehensive. 

Q.  So  that,  taking  the  old  statistics,  this  commission  or  anybody  that  intended 
to  find  in  general  immigration  the  skilled  or  unskilled,  or  the  nationalities  of 
European  immigrants,  would  be  at  an  entire  loss  if  they  took  the  official  tables  as 
furnished  by  the  Government? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.'  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Can  any  reliance  be  placed  on  the  destination  as  given  by 
the  immigrant  andhis  friend,  and  as  shown  by  your  statistics?— A.  Only  partially. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  incidents  where  you  have  been  misled  in  that  way?— A. 
Of  all  the  immigrants  that  land  at  New  York  it  is  estimated  that  45  per  cent  stop 
temporarily  in  New  York  to  get  their  bearings.  We  confine  our  statistical  divi- 
sions to  the  State.  Between  the  years  1880  and  1890,  in  round  numbers,  five  and 
a  half  to  six  millions  of  immigrants  were  landed  at  the  port  of  New  York.  On 
the  basis  of  45  per  cent  coming  to  New  York,  there  would  have  been  a*  least,  say, 
2,000,000  giving  their  destination  as  New  York.  The  census  of  1890  -  rowed  the 
population  of  New  York  had  increased  during  that  period  less  than  a  million, 
some  900,000. 

Q.  In  your  Government  reports  you  state  a  great  many  Russians  have  been 
received  in  this  country.  Is  that  true?— A.  No,  very  few  have  ever  come  to  this 
country. 
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Q.  How  many  did  you  reoort  last  year?— A.  I  should  say  that  of  about  40,000 
reported  as  coming  from  the  political  division  of  Russia  last  year,  as  an  estimate 
probably  200  might  be  Russians. 

Q.  Are  there  many  variations  of  that  kind,  Germany  and  France,  for  instance?— 
A.  Not  in  Germany  and  France;  but  there  are  from  the  political  divisions  of 
Austria-Hungary  and  Russia.  Austria-Hungary  now  comprises  a  tremendous 
factor  in  our  immigration,  yet  we  can  hardly  say  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
Austrian.  In  our  new  statistics  he  would  be  classed  as  a  German.  The  immi- 
grants coming  from  Austria-Hungary  are  Slovaks,  Slavonians,  and  Croatians,  etc. 

Q.  Are  there  many  Hungarians?— A.  If  Magyars  are  meant,  very  few.  Many 
come  from  Hungary,  but  they  are  not  Magyars. 

Q.  What  are  they? — A.  Poles,  Slovaks,  Croatians,  Dalmatians — all  those  people 
that  comprise  the  Hungarian  Kingdom. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  statistics  of  the  Russian  Jews  are  correct? — A.  We 
have  no  statistics  as  to  the  Russian  Jews.  They  were  not  classed  as  to  races 
previous  to  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Q.  Instead  of  the  general  statement  made  as  to  the  Huns  having  displaced  the 
American  and  Irish  miners  in  Pennsylvania,  you  would  substitute  the  Slovaks, 
Lithuanians,  Polaks,  and  Uroations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  in  their  own  homes  the  Slovaks  are  nearly  all  miners? — A.  They 
do  some  mining  there. 

Q.  The  general  term  Hun,  you  take  it,  is  not  a  proper  title  to  give  to  that  class 
of  immigrants? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the  Magyar  race,  who  are 
the  real  Hungarians. 

Q.  How  do  you  classify  Polish  and  Russian  Jews? — A.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
in  which  the  falsity  of  the  old  system  was  manifest.  When  Poland  was  divided 
between  Austria,  Russia,  and  Germany  each  part  became  part  of  the  political 
entity  to  which  it  was  given.  The  Poles  not  having  given  up  their  national  char- 
acteristics, the  Russian  Pole  is  practically  as  much  a  Pole  now  as  before  the 
division  of  Poland;  whether  he  comes  from  Russia  or  Austria  he  is  of  the  same 
race.  The  Pole  that  comes  from  Germany  may  be  better  educated  on  account  of 
the  compulsory  laws,  but  he  is  a  Pole  and  would  be  of  the  same  industrial 
possibilities. 

Q.  Do  not  a  good  many  Jews  come  in  from  the  interior  of  Turkey? — A.  A  good 
many  have  come  from  that  political  division. 

Q.  In  your  eastern  Asiatic  immigration  what  nation  predominates  ? — A.  The 
Syrian,  Armenian,  and  Greek  predominate. 

Q.  What  are  their  callings  or  professions  ? — A.  Usually  merchants  and  laborers. 
The  Armenians  have  gone  into  Massachusetts  particularly,  having  colonized  certain 
sections.  You  will  also  find  a  good  many  Greeks  in  the  textile  business  in  Lowell 
and  Lawrence.  You  will  find  them  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  New  Bedford  and 
Fall  River,  etc.  We  get  a  great  number  of  people  at  our  port  who  are  going  to 
Lowell  and  Lawrence  and  have  acquaintances  there.  The  Armenians  have  also 
a  large  colony  inWorcester.  The  Washburn-Moen  Company  started  a  factory  in 
Illinois  somewhere,  and  a  great  many  of  that  people  are  out  there.  The  Syrians, 
on  the  other  hand — if  they  have  gone  into  producing  pursuits,  I  have  not  known  of 
it— are  mostly  peddlers.  They  have  certain  distributing  agencies  all  over  the 
country.  They  are  peddlers  and  go  around  the  country  under  the  control,  as  I 
understand  it.  of  certain  people  interested  in  notions. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  in  the  case  of  Armenians  and  Greeks  there  is 
something  of  the  old  padrone  system? — A.  Yes.  We  are  morally  sure  it  exists. 
When  the  immigrants  of  that  "class  come  all  provided  with  American  gold  and 
having  about  an  equal  amount  of  money,  there  must  be  something  more  than 
chance  accountable  for  it. 

Q.  Have  you  formulated  any  amendments  to  the  present  immigration  laws  or 
the  alien  contract  labor  law? — A.  I  had  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  by  Secretary  Carlisle.  That  commission  recommended  some 
29  changes  in  the  present  law  covering  immigration,  which  were  reported  in  a 
printed  book.  They  are  all  administrative  except  one  or  two,  and  such  as  the 
commissioner  at  the  port  of  New  York  would  find  to  his  benefit  every  day  in  the 
year.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  putting  these  down  in  the  form  of  laws,  with 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  Ullo,  in  a  memorandum  I  will  submit  later.  It  points  out 
many  defects  in  the  law,  which  everybody  is  agreed  should  be  changed. 

Q.  Practically  you  have  had  no  amendments  to  the  law  since  1893?— A.  The 
only  amendments  made  were  those  changing  the  title  of  the  Commissioner-Gen- 
eral of  Immigration,  making  the  decision  of  the  commissioner  at  the  ports  final, 
and  increasing  the  head  tax  from  50  cents  to  a  dollar.  That  was  put  in  the  law  as 
a  rider  on  some  of  the  emergency  bills  in  1894. 
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Q.  Do  the  circulars  from  the  Treasury,  issued  as  instructions,  modify  these 
laws  in  any  way,  or  are  they  more  in  the  nature  of  amplifications  of  the  law? — A. 
I  should  say  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  give  as  to  doubling  the  head  tax? — A.  I  should 
think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

Q.  "What  are  your  reasons?— A.  So  that  at  no  time  the  immigration  service 
would  be  liable  to  be  crippled  for  funds  as  it  was  in  1892.  Since  the  fire  at  Ellis 
Island  they  have  taken  away  from  us  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which 
our  fund  will  have  to  pay,  and  if  it  should  happen  that  immigration  should  be 
reduced  we  would  be  bankrupt  as  we  were  in  1892. 

Q.  In  rebuilding  Ellis  Island  is  there  not  an  appropriation  by  Congress?— A. 
There  is  some  provision  for  reimbursement  from  the  immigration  fund. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  guaranty  of  one  year  on  the  part  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies is  sufficient  to  cover  the  immigrants  who  lapse  into  the  undesirable 
classes?— A.  No ;  I  believe  that  it  should  be  extended  to  an  least  2  years. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  meet  a  good  deal  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
steamship  companies? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  them  express  a  willingness  to  make  it  2  years?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  any  expression  of  willingness  to  extend  it? — A.  No ;  but  I 
have  no  idea  the  responsible  steamship  companies  would  oppose  such  an  enact- 
ment. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  head  tax  is  paid  by  the  steamship  com- 
panies?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  added  to  the  cost  of  the  ticket  from  the  other  side? — A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Where  is  your  office? — A.  The  Barge  Office  in  New  York. 

Q.  Why  is  it  called  the  Barge  Office? — A.  I  do  not  know.  When  the  building 
was  built  it  was  intended  to  receive  all  the  cabin  passengers.  It  was  built  some 
time  about  1878  or  1879.  The  idea  was  that  all  the  cabin  passengers  would  not 
land  on  the  docks  as  they  do  now,  but  would  be  brought  to  the  Barge  Office  and 
there  landed  and  their  baggage  examined. 

Q.  Where  is  this  building  located? — A.  At  the  end  of  Whitehall  street,  on 
Battery  Park. 

Q.  Do  the  trans- Atlantic  liners  land  there? — A.  No.  They  land  from  Cortlandt 
street,  to  about  Twenty-third  or  Twenty-fifth  street,  and  in  Hoboken. 

Q.  How  are  the  immigrants  taken  from  these  steamers  to  what  you  call  the 
Barge  Office? — A.  By  barge. 

Q.  Is  that  probably  why  it  is  called  the  Barge  Office? — A.  Perhaps  so.  • 

Q.  How  is  that  building  arranged  inside  for  the  inspection  of  these  immigrants?— 
A.  We  have  had  to  take  the  rooms  as  they  were  constructed  originally,  and  make 
the  best  of  them,  but  we  have  arranged  them  as  nearly  to  a  reproduction  of  the 
arrangement  at  Ellis  Island  as  we  could.  We  have  a  large  central  inclosure  for 
the  chief  registry  clerk;  have  on  each  side  four  aisles  capable  of  holding  30  immi- 
grants passing  in  review  before  the  registry  clerk,  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
We  have  in  addition  to  that  the  balance  of  that  main  floor  subdivided  by  iron 
railings,  so  the  groups  of  30  in  the  aisle,  waiting  for  examination,  can  be  placed 
in  there  and  arranged  according  to  their  groups. 

Q.  Are  these  registry  clerks  skilled  in  more  than  one  language? — Yes;  they  bave 
to  be. 

Q.  What  languages  do  they  speak? — A.  Almost  all  speak  German,  Italian,  and 
Yiddish,  and  we  have  others  who  speak  the  Slavonic  languages  anddialects;  and  we 
have  another  clerk  who  speaks  the  oriental  languages.  We  have  had  three  until 
lately. 

Q.  Does  the  registry  clerk  converse  with  every  immigrant? — A.  Yes. 

Cj.  What  does  he  hand  to  the  registry  clerk  when  he  approaches? — A.  He  hands 
him  generally  his  inspection  card,  his  doctor's  card,  a  card  he  receives  on  the 
other  side,  which  is  supposed  to  be  punched  every  day  by  an  officer  of  the  ship. 
It  also  contains  the  immigrant's  name,  the  ship  on  which  he  came,  in  some  cases 
his  country,  his  age,  his  group,  and  list  number. 

Q.  Does  the  registry  clerk  examine  them  and  compare  them  with  the  ship's 
manifest  so  as  to  see  whether  they  agree  or  not?— A.  The  manifest  is  before  the 
registry  clerk,  and  that  is  the  basis  on  which  he  examines  each  applicant.  He 
marks  any  discrepancy,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  at  any  time  that  he  is  the  immi- 
grant on  the  sheet  he  marks  him  for  special  inquiry. 

Q.  After  these  immigrants  have  passed  these  registry  clerks  what  official  do  they 
next  come  in  contact  with?— A.  That  would  depend  on  the  class  they  came  in.  If 
they  are  going  to  a  Western  point  they  are  immediately  passed  down  to  where  the 
railroad  companies  have  their  oflBces,  and  are  ticketed  and  sent  forth  under  the 
protection  of  the  railroad  company  and  auspices  of  the  Government.    If  they  are 
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held  for  farther  inquiry,  such  as  a  wife  coming  to  her  husband  and  it  is  desired 
the  husband  should  come  for  her,  or  girls  coming  to  relatives,  or  for  any  reason 
their  story  needs  verification,  they  are  held  in  the  New  York  detention  pen  in  the 
building,  and  the  information  office  afterwards  verifies  the  statements  of  the  apply- 
ing friends  with  the  statements  of  the  immigrants,  and  if  everything  coincides 
and  the  subsequent  examination  verifies  that  of  the  registry  clerk  the  immigrant 
is  admitted.  If  there  is  any  discrepancy  he  is  held  for  special  inquiry.  If  the 
clerk  does  not  deem  him  beyond  doubt  entitled  to  land,  he  goes  to  the  "S.  I." 
detention  room  where  he  comes  in  due  course  before  the  board  of  special  inquiry. 

Q.  Is  there  any  medical  inspection  in  that  building?— A.  The  medical  examina- 
tion is  the  first  that  is  held. 

Q.  Held  in  that  building?— A.  On  the  same  floor.  All  those  who  are  considered 
suspicious  by  the  doctors  as  the  line  passes  in  review  before  them  are  placed  to 
one  side  and  taken  to  the  doctors'  apartments,  where  they  are  especially  examined, 
and  if  ailing  a  certificate  of  rejection  is  made. 

Q.  Are  there  many  instances  of  immigrants  being  tampered  with  by  any  class 
of  persons  hanging  about  the  Barge  Office? — A.  There  has  always  been  a  class  of 
persons,  whose  representatives  have  been  hanging  outside  to  get  immigrants  under 
their  control,  but  of  late  years  that  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  minute 
any  extortion  or  wrong  doing  is  known  the  commissioner  immediately  prosecutes, 
ana  there  are  a  number  of  people  in  the  States  prison  for  such  offenses  now. 

Q.  You  think  that  protection  is  more  efficient  under  the  United  States  adminis- 
tration than  under  the  State  administration? — A.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  and 
unqualifiedly  so.  The  best  testimony  to  that  fact  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
every  missionary  organization  connected  with  the  institution. 

Q.  Will  you  not  explain  briefly  what  missionary  associations  are  represented 
there  and  what  attention  they  give  to  the  immigrants?— A.  There  are  altogether 
upward  of  lomissionaries  there.  A  number  of  well-known  and  responsible  societies 
that  immediately  come  to  my  mind.  The  united  Hebrew  societies,  representing 
all  the  Hebrew  organizations  of  New  York,  have  a  representative  at  the  Barge 
Oflice  for  tho  special  care  and  protection  of  Jewish  immigrants.  This  society  has 
an  agent  and  assistant  at  the  Barge  Office.  The  poor  of  its  faith  that  come  in  are 
visited  and  receive  assistance  if  necessary.  Those  that  are  detained  are  visited  by 
this  agent,  and  if  they  need  money  to  telegraph,  or  clothes,  or  any  material  assist- 
ance it  is  given  them,  and  in  that  way  this  society  is  helpful  in  administering  the 
laws,  and  has  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  immigration  laws.  And  I  think  the 
next  largest  is  the  society  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  for  the  protection  of  Irish 
girls.  All  Irish  girls  that  come  to  this  port  can  be  sure  that  they  will  be  met  at 
the  immigration  station,  and  after  they  are  examined  and  adjudged  fit  to  land  they 
go  to  the  mission,  where  they  receive  a  pleasant  home,  and  the  moral  responsi- 
bility for  their  being  placed  in  safe  hands  is  assumed  by  that  institution. 

Q.  Is  that  near  the  Barge  Oflice?— A.  Right  across  the  street.  We  have  the  Ger- 
man society  and  the  Irish  society.  The  Irish  society  was  formed  as  a  branch  of  the 
Irish  immigrant  board,  and  is  ready  at  all  times  to  assist  detained  Irish  of  any 
faith.  The  Women's  Home  Missi  on  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  have  an  excel- 
lent place  at  No.  9  State  street,  where  the  immigrants  of  that  faith  are  received  and 
kindly  and  courteously  cared  for.  These  societies  that  I  have  mentioned  are  all 
supported  by  outside  contributions,  and  their  assistance  given  to  the  immigrant 
without  cost.  The  New  York  Bible  Society,  under  Mr.  Jackson,  has  been  in 
immigration  service  for  something  like  35  years.  He  gives  Bibles  and  tracts  to 
those  who  desire  them.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  under  Bishop  Potter, 
has  a  representative,  and  a  number  of  others  that  at  the  present  moment  I  could 
not  mention.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  the  societies  I  have  enumerated  are  great 
aids  to  the  executive  office  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  many  ways  besides 
their  legitimate  functions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqdhar.)  Is  there  an  Italian  society?— A.  One  called  the  St. 
Raphael  Society,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  a  short  time  under  itspresent  man- 
agement. It  came  in  about  3  or  4  months  after  Mr.  Fitchie  came  into  office.  It 
had  formerly  been  there,  but  had  gone  out.  Personally  I  do  not  know  of  any  hurt 
it  has  done;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  good  it  has  done  either. 

Q.  These  societies  exercise  more  religious  functions  than  anything  else? — A. 
They  have  no  religious  functions;  it  is  pure  charity. 

Q.  Do  they  make  provision  with  money  and  otherwise  for  the  comfort  and 
assistance  of  the  immigrants?— A.  Some  of  them  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  They  look  after  lonely  women  and  protect  girls?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Before  the  immigrants  pass  outof  the  building,  and  while 
detained,  is  there  any  provision  for  feeding  them?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  whose  cost?— A.  At  the  cost  of  the  steamship  companies. 
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Q.  What  is  the  cost  ?— A.  Fifty  cents  a  day.  Under  the  new  contract,  which 
went  into  effect  the  1st  day  of  July,  1899,  it  is  35  cents  a  day. 

Q.  What  kind  of  food  and  in  what  quantities  ?— A.  As  much  as  they  can  eat. 
In  the  morning  coffee,  bread,  etc.  They  can  eat  all  they  want ;  we  have  never 
received  a  complaint.  They  eat  3  times  a  day ;  at  noon  they  receive  a  meal  of 
soup,  meat,  bread,  and  potatoes;  at  night,  coffee,  bread,  and  prunes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  This  is  furnished  by  the  immigration  department ?— A. 
Under  their  supervision,  but  not  by  them ;  there  is  a  contractor;  it  is  given  under 
competitive  bids. 

Q.  Is  it  open  to  inspection  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  meat,  and  how  is  it  cooked  ?— A.  All  sorts,  lamb,  beef,  boiled 
beef.    I  can  supply  the  commission  with  the  menu  which  Mr.  Fitchie  has. 

Q.  Is  it  in  the  power  of  the  commissioner  to  supervise  the  character  of  this 
supply  of  food? — A.  Entirely  so. 

Q.  So  that  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  him  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  makes  out  the  menu  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  there  any  arrangement  by  the  consular  agents  here 
of  European  nations,  or  their  ministers  in  Washington,  in  respect  to  the  super- 
vision over  their  immigrants  that  come  here  ? — A.  There  aro  by  two  Governments, 
the  Italian  and  the  Anstro-  Hungarian. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  Italian  Government  had  any  supervision  ?— A.  Since  June, 
1894. 

Q.  What  privileges  have  they  had,  and  who  granted  them? — A.  The  then  am- 
bassador to  Rome,  the  Hon.  Wayne  MacVeigh,  forwarded  a  copy  of  an  Italian 
paper  which  went  with  some  elaboration  into  the  wrongs  done  the  Italians  in 
the  United  States;  which  said  that  nowhere  in  the  world  were  the  colonies 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  so  rich  and  so  powerful  as  they  were  in  America; 
that  the  Italians  in  America  were  Italian  colonists,  and  subject  to  their  Italian 
Government.  The  article  went  on  to  say  that  those  Italians  that  went  into  the 
United  States  with  the  intention  of  remaining  and  becoming  citizens  wero  loved 
and  respected  here.  It  was  not  expected  that  such  a  feeling  could  be  entertained 
for  those  who  only  came  to  the  United  States  with  the  intention  of  acquiring 
riches  and  returning  to  Italy.  It  went  on  to  say  that  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  had  interested  himself  in  this  problem  and  wonld  immediately  bring  it  to 
a  successful  conclusion.  Shortly  after,  Baron  Fava  visited  Dr.  Senner  at  Ellis 
Island,  and  negotiations  were  entered  into  between  Secretary  Carlisle  and  Baron 
Fava  whereby  Baron  Fava  was  to  have  the  right  to  appoint  an  agent  of  the  Italian 
Government  to  be  stationed  at,  the  immigration  office  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Italian  immigrants  against  the  evils  of  the 
padrone  and,  if  necessary,  when  he  fell  into  the  clutches  of  the  padrone,  to 
rescue  him.  After  a  great  deal  of  correspondence,  which  is  on  record,  it  was 
finally  agreed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  such  an  office  could  be  estab- 
lished at  the  immigration  station  for  the  purpose  stated,  it  being  distinctly  agreed 
that  this  establishment  was  an  experimental  one.  The  office  was  established,  with 
a  gentleman  named  Professor  Oldrini  in  charge.  That  office  went  into  existence 
in  July  or  August  of  1894.  There  was  considerable  space  on  the  floor  of  Ellis 
Island  at  the  time,  and  a  space  very  much  removed  from  our  immigration  pro- 
cesses, a  large  room  100  feet  removed  from  the  last  inspector,  was  set  apart  so 
that  the  immigrants  could  go  through  and  get  into  this  floor,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  in  this  office  the  immigrants  would  be  advised  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
them  to  go  to  the  padrone  to  secure  employment;  that  they  could  secure  employ- 
ment themselves;  and  it  was  thought  that  this  Italian  office  would  simply  break 
up  the  padrone  .because  after  it  was  established  no  padrone  would  ever  come  there. 
All  the  immigrants  coming  into  !N  ew  York  were  sent  to  them,  and  they  made  their 
examination,  and  examined  all  their  passports,  etc.  Shortly  after  that  there  was  a 
colony  of  Italians,  which  was  a  part  of  the  colonization  scheme  of  the  late  Austin 
Corbin,  started  in  Sunnyside,  Ark.,  and  Professor  Oldrini  resigned  and  went  to 
this  colony,  and  a  representative  of  the  San  Raphael  mission  resigned  and  went 
also.  In  his  stead  was  appointed  Dr.  Egisto  Rossi.  Dr.  Rossi  had  written  a  book 
on  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  United  States.  He  is  a  very  learned  and 
accomplished  gentleman.  Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  bureau  the  con- 
tention was  made  by  Professor  Oldrini  that  the  Italians  who  were  going  to  the 
railroad  points  were  not  allowed  to  go  into  this  bureau,  and  the  matter  was 
referred  to  Washington,  and  the  authorities  decided  that  as  those  who  were 
going  to  the  railroad  points  were  presumably  going  to  points  which  they  had 
themselves  selected,  and  were  in  no  danger  of  getting  into  the  clutches  of  the  New 
York  padrone,  there  was  no  need  of  their  being  directed  to  the  bureau,  and  so  they 
were  not  given  that  privilege.  The  matter  has  gone  on  until  now  we  have  an 
Italian  bureau,  which  I  do  not  believe  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
immigration  service. 
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Q.  Has  it  been  maintained  there  since  its  first  establishment  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Austria  also  has  the  same? — A.  The  Austria-Hungarian  Government 
has  quite  a  different  institution.  The  Austria-Hungarian  consul  at  New  York, 
then  Baron  Stockinger,  and  Baron  Hengelmuller,  the  Austrian  ambassador  at 
Washington,  organized  the  Austria-Hungarian  society  here  in  New  York,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  furnish  the  protection  of  home  to  the  Austrians  of  all  classes, 
Austria  having  made  a  subvention  of  some  special  amount  of  money  which  is 
given  for  a  protection  and  home  for  Austrians  of  all  classes  in  this  country.  The 
subvention  from  the  Government  provides  that  a  certain  number  of  days  lodging — 
it  runs  up  to  several  thousand — is  provided  each  year  free,  on  application,  to  the 
needy  people  who  apply.  They  have  in  connection  with  it  a  free  labor  bureau, 
which  is  paid  for  out  of  the  subvention.  Austria-Hungarians  can  go  to  this  place 
and  find  a  home.  There  is  an  agent  of  the  Austria-Hungarian  office  at  the  Barge 
Office,  and  occasionally  a  representative  of  the  consul  comes  down  and  looks 
around  to  see  if  there  is  anything  he  can  do  for  his  countrymen ;  but  he  has  no 
office  there  and  his  visits  are  only  semioccasional. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  that  there  could  be,  through  admitting  these  foreign  rep- 
resentatives, opportunities  to  cover  up  a  great  deal  of  assisted  immigration  and 
found  a  padrone  system ;  do  you  not  think  it  is  dangerous? — A.  Yes,  absolutely. 

Q.  Absolutely  dangerous  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  particular  statement  to  make  about  the  workings  of  it,  so  far 
as  you  have  seen  it? — A.  I  desire  to  preface  any  statement  I  might  make  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Italian  bureau  with  the  statement  that  I  consider  Dr.  Rossi,  who 
represents  the  Italian  Government  at  the  Barge  Office,  as  a  thoroughly  honest  and 
careful  and  conscientious  gentleman.  He  is  performing  a  difficult  task  in  the  best 
way  that  he  can,  and  whatever  I  say — and  saying  this  I  simply  embody  the  opin- 
ions and  feelings  of  my  chief — is  with  no  malice  toward  him,  because  he  has 
done  nothing  personally  to  cause  us  to  lose  our  great  regard  for  him,  but  we  find 
that  while  the  Italian  Government  continues  the  quasi  official  supervision  over 
its  immigrants  there,  the  United  States  Government's  inspection  must  be  neces- 
sarily offset  to  some  degree ;  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  bureau  there  in  a 
measure  tends  to  encourage  the  undesirable  Italians  to  come  here,  because  they 
feel  that  they  might  be  protected  when  coming  here.  We  further  believe  that 
the  objects  for  which  the  Italian  bureau  was  created  have  not  been  in  any  meas- 
ure achieved ;  that  the  padrone  system  has  not  been  broken  up,  and  that  criminals 
from  Italy  have  not  been  stopped"  from  coming  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  still  think  there  is  to  some  extent  assisted  immi- 
gration to  this  country? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  From  more  than  one  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  say  what  countries  you  think  that  immigration  comes  from? — 
A.  I  think  from  many  countries,  but  think  it  generally  comes  here  from  England 
by  way  of  Canada. 

Q.  Not  so  much  from  the  continental  or  Mediterranean  sections  ? — A.  No ;  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York  has  established  the  line 
so  that  the  steamship  companies  now  do  not  dare  to  bring  them. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  to  check  that  immigration  coming  by  way  of 
Canada? — A.  It  is  a  pretty  difficult  problem. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Is  that  the  English  system  of  sending  out  farmers, 
mechanics,  servant  girls, and  even  schoolboys  to  Canada? — A.  That  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent system.  Coming  into  Portland  and  Quebec  there  is  always  a  number  of  ships 
of  these  boys,  picked  up  and  sent  to  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  out  to 
farm.  I  have  seen  a  shipload  of  these  boys  myself  whose  only  fault  was  that  they 
were  born  poor,  and  if  Canada  wishes  to  encourage  it  and  the  boys  are  willing  to 
grow  up  with  the  country,  there  should  be  no  objection  here.  I  refer  to  that 
class  of  real  paupers  sent  here  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  is  that  kind  of  people  we  are 
getting  here  as  assisted  immigrants. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  By  whom  are  they  assisted  generally?— A.  As  a  member 
of  a  special  commission  I  went  to  England  in  1896,  and  I  found  out  that  the 
wholesale  giving  of  assistance  to  criminals  and  paupers  and  sending  them  to 
America  was  supposed  to  be,  and  I  believe  really  has  been,  broken  up.  There 
alwavs  has  been  an  effort  to  move  the  pauper  on,  from  outside  of  London  into 
the  heart  of  London,  and  from  London  to  somewhere  else.  Finally  he  gets  to 
Liverpool,  and  his  passage  is  paid  to  Quebec,  and  finally  to  New  York.  The 
United  Hebrew  Charities  of  New  York,  while  Mr.  Roseneau  was  manager,  had 
a  large  number  of  such  cases  of  their  own  people  that  they  had  to  take  care  of 
after  being  shipped  from  the  other  side,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  almost  daily  hap- 
pening for  them  to  send  to  us  persons  who  had  come  into  the  country  by  way  of 
Canada,  and  who  could  not  have  been  landed  at  any  port  in  the  United  States. 
These  things  axe  well  known  by  everybody  in  the  office. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  governments,  either  national  or  munici- 
pal, assist  these  immigrants  through  charities?— A.  I  think  that  has  been  broken 
up.  It  has  not  existed  to  any  considerable  degree  since  Colonel  Weber's  trip  to 
Europe. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  not  the  British  authorities  usually  deny  that  there 
is  any  of  that  assisted  immigration  now? — A.  Officially,  I  believe  that  is  true;  but 
in  Liverpool  I  was  told  by  officers  of  the  Cunard  and  White  Star  lines  that  it 
was  a  common  boast,  with  reference  to  the  inefficiency  of  our  immigration  laws 
of  the  United  States,  that  they  were  valueless,  and  that  immigrants  who  would 
not  try  to  get  in  at  New  York  could  find  their  way  in  by  the  back  door. 

(The  subcommission  adjourned  until  10  a.  m.,  July  25, 1899,  at  which  time  the 
examination  of  Mr.  McSweeney  was  resumed. ) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  the  present  status  of  the  padrone;  is  he  still  in 
existence? — A.  I  think  the  padrone  still  exists  in  this  country.  They  have,  as  the 
result  of  the  growth  of  Italian  immigration,  changed  their  character,  but  if  by 
the  padrone  we  understand  that  Italians  are  still  controlled  after  they  come  here, 
are  sent  to  work  under  contractors,  that  the  commissariat  is  regulated  by  the  man 
who  sends  them  there,  that  their  wages  are  controlled  by  these  men,  that  their 
wages  are  sent  back  to  Italy  by  these  same  bankers  or  padrones— if  this  is  what  is 
considered  the  padrone  system,  it  still  exists.  The  system  which  was  represented 
to  have  obtained  years  ago,  whereby  these  bankers  or  padrones  induced  the  immi- 
grants to  come  here,  I  do  not  think  exists  any  longer,  because  there  is  no  need  of 
it.  The  immigrants  now  come  here  of  their  own  accord.  When  they  come  to 
this  country,  or  before  they  come,  they  know  that  if  they  will  go  to  a  certain 
banker,  that  that  banker  is  from  their  particular  province,  and  that  they  will  find 
employment  and  all  those  things  through  him;  and  so  he  does  not  now  need  to 
send,  them  over  money.  -They  come  and  report  to  him  and  stay  with  him.  Some 
few  of  them  break  off  and  become  American  citizens,  but  the  rest  remain  under 
his  control  or  return  to  Italy  when  they  have  satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  they  have  acquired. 

(4.  We  have  all  through  the  South  colonies  of — we  call  them ' '  dagos  "  down  there, 
or  peddlers — who  live  together  and  seem  to  be  under  the  leadership  of  one  man, 
and  they  travel  all  over  the  country  for  50  miles  around.  Are  they  Italians?— A.  I 
think  they  are  Orientals. 

Q.  A  different  race,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  same  system? — A.  It  is  the  same 
system,  only  on  a  different  basis.  We  have  been  unable  to  get  very  definite  infor- 
mation as  to  the  methods  of  bringing  the  Orientals  to  this  country  on  account  of 
our  inability  to  know  their  language,  to  converse  with  them.  As  I  said,  it  is  very 
suspicious  that  large  numbers  of  this  class  arrive  here  with  a  stated  amount  of 
American  gold,  and  I  think  it  is  established  beyond  doubt  that  these  people  are 
controlled  by  a  centralized  body  of  notion  peddlers,  with  general  headquarters 
here  in  New  York,  and  with  branches  all  over  the  United.  States,  and  that  these 
people  are  representatives  of  some  branch  of  this  padrone  traffic. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  coming  back  to  the  Italian  padrone,  that  they  still  bring  in 
immigrants  in  violation  of  law? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  do  to  any  considerable 
extent. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  Italian  immigrant  wants  to  be  released? — A.  My  personal 
impression  is  that  the  Italian  immigrant  would  prefer  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  padrone. 

Q.  He  looks  to  him  as  a  sort  of  protection? — A.  He  looks  to  him  for  protection. 
The  Italian  immigrant,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  would  rather  deposit  his 
money  with  an  Italian  banker  who  has  no  standing  outside  of  his  little  com- 
munity than  to  deposit  it  in  the  regular  national  or  State  bank. 

Q.  He  knows  about  one  and  does  not  know  about  the  other? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  dislike  or  distrust. 

Q'.  What  other  races  are  held  in  industrial  bondage  besides  these  Italians  and 
Orientals? — A.  There  has  been  a  species  of  selling  labor  going  on  in  New  York  for 
a  long  while,  but  I  believe  under  Dr.  Senner  and  Commissioner  Fitchie  that  has 
been  broken  up— the  system  of  getting  girls  from  the  Austrian-Hungarian  empire 
and,  not  exactly  selling  them  into  bondage,  but  getting  them  into  families  and 
keeping  them  there  for  years  at  just  mere  nominal  wages.  I  believe  that  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Barge  Office  have  succeeded  to  a 
great  extent  in  breaking  that  up. 

Q.  Are  these  girls  brought  here  for  immoral  purposes?— A.  They  have  not  been 
brought  here  for  immoral  purposes,  but  the  gradation  to  immoral  life  is  very  easy, 
and  it  has  been  stated  that  a  large  number  of  these  girls  are  leading  that  sort  of 
life  in  New  York.    This  was  stated  by  the  police. 

Q.  Does  the  Italian  bureau  or  the  San  Raphael  Society  give  any  material  assist. 
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ance  to  these  immigrants? — A.  I  never  knew  of  them  giving  anv  material  assistance 
to  immigrants  in  distress. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  Italian  Government  encourages  immigration? — A.  Com- 
missioner-General Stnmp  went  to  Europe  in  1895,  and  when  he  returned  he  said 
in  his  report  that  one  traveling  through  Italy  could  tell  those  provinces  from 
which  immigrants  were  coming  to  the  United  States  by  reason  of  the  thrifty  and 
home-like  and  well  kept  appearance  of  the  little  houses;  that  this  thrifty  condition 
was  due  to  the  money  of  the  emigrant  who  had  emigrated,  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Stump  further  said  that  a  large  amount  of  the  taxes  and  other  burdens  were 
borne  by  reason  of  this  money  coming  to  them;  that  in  parts  of  Italy  from  which 
emigrants  were  coming  to  the  United  States  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  farms  and  homesteads. 

Q.  The  money  of  the  immigrant  was  sent  back  and  used  in  building  up  Italy? — 
A.  I  was  told  on  last  Friday  by  a  gentleman  who  is  engaged  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness here  in  New  York,  that  on  the  evening  before  sailing  days  almost  all  the 
bankers  and  dealers  in  Italian  money  are  kept  busy  until  11, 12,  and  1  o'clock  at 
night. 

Q.  How  did  the  Italian  bureau  here  act  during  the  late  war  with  Spain? — A.  I 
remember  a  circular  that  was  given  to  Commissioner  Fitchie  by  Dr.  Rossi,  in 
which  the  cabinet  officers  or  ministers  in  Italy  had  sent  out  a  notification  that 
owing  to  the  number  of  immigrants  that  were  being  returned  from  the  United 
States  to  Italy  as  coming  in  contravention  of  the  local  laws  of  immigration,  and 
because  of  the  great  suspension  in  industry  and  labor  due  to  the  war  with  Spain, 
the  prefects  of  the  kingdom  were  instructed  to  discourage  emigration  to  the 
United  States,  and  were  asked  to  curtail  the  giving  of  passports  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent. 

Q.  When  was  this  warning  of  Dr.  Rossi's  sent? — A.  I  think  it  was  dated  on  the 
21st  of  April,  four  days  before  war  was  declared. 

Q.  Did  he  furnish  the  commissioner  with  a  copy  of  these  circulars  of  the  Italian 
Government? — A.  I  think  so,  in  May.    It  is  only  a  memory. 

Q.  Did  that  have  any  effect  in  curtailing  the  emigration  from  Italy  during  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1898? — A.  Immigration  was  rather  low  during  that  year. 

Q.  Especially  from  Italy? — A.  Not  particularly.  The  Italian  immigration  rather 
kept  up. 

Q.  After  the  war  was  over,  did  the  Italian  Government  take  any  steps  to 
encourage  emigration  to  the  United  States? — A.  In  October  or  November  of  last 
year  Commissioner-General  Powderly  forwarded  a  letter,  or  copies  of  a  letter, 
received  from  the  embassy  at  Rome,  wherein  he  reported  on  the  subject  of 
assisted  emigration,  and  stated  that  in  October  the  Government  had  reduced  the 
railway  fare  to  the  seaboard  for  all  emigrants  50  per  cent.  I  think  the  name  of 
the  official  is  Lewis  M.  Iddings,  who  is  connected  with  the  American  embassy  at 
Rome. 

Q.  Does  the  Italian  bureau  here  have  any  right  to  influence  the  admission  of 
immigrants  who  have  been  detained? — A.  Absolutely  none. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  tried  to  exercise  such  right? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  some  information  on  that?  When,  and  what  was  done?  Was 
there  any  protest  made? — A.  When  we  were  at  Ellis  Island,  the  Italian  bureau  was 
removed  from  all  our  governmental  processes  by  reason  of  being  in  the  end  of  the 
building  away,  removed  from  the  inspection  floor,  and  immigrants  were  directed 
through  the  railroad  floor,  going  75  feet  before  they  got  to  their  control,  and  any 
interference  with  governmental  processes  would  be  immediately  noticed.  When 
we  came  to  the  Barge  Office,  as  they  were  a  part  of  our  institution,  and  we  had  to 
give  them  room  in  our  cramped  quarters,  which  necessarily  brought  them  right 
in  with  us.  Their  quarters  are  right  adjoining  the  detention  department.  While 
Dr.  Rossi  has  never  to  my  knowledge  tried  to  exercise  that  right,  his  assistant  did 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  board  of  special  inquiry  had  to  make  a  written  protest 
to  the  Commissioner.  Since  the  suspension  of  the  bureau  in  April  of  last  year, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  gone  into  effect  on  the  loth  of  April,  and  which  was 
afterwards  rescinded,  there  has  been  little  interference  of  the  Italian  bureau  with 
our  administrative  processes;  they  have  kept  their  proper  function;  and  whenever 
Dr.  Rossi  or  his  assistant  has  asked  for  interference  in  behalf  of  a  detained  immi- 
grant, he  has  done  so  as  any  common  citizen  would  do,  and  has  been  treated  with 
all  the  courtesy  that  Dr.  Rossi's  personality  and  the  standing  of  his  Government 
would  warrant.  He  has  been  given  exactly  the  same  rights  and  treatment  that 
any  citizen  would  get  who  was  coming  in  to  ask  about  the  case  of  an  immigrant 
detained  for  any  reason. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  department  of  your  bureau  do  you  consider  the 
most  important?— A.  All  the  departments  are  equally  important,  but  to  my  mind 
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the  department  upon  which  most  depends  from  the  standpoint  of  the  citizen  is  the 
registry  department;  and  what  applies  to  that  is  also  true  of  the  contract-labor 
bureau  in  its  special  field.  The  registry  clerk  is  the  first  examining  officer  that 
comes  in  contact  with  the  immigrant,  and  if  in  his  judgment  he  thinks  the  immi- 
grant is  a  qualified  person  he  can  allow  him  to  land.  So  he  acts  as  an  absolute 
judge  of  the  immigrant's  eligibility.  If  he  decides  the  immigrant  shall  land,  there 
is  absolutely  no  one  who  can  say  no  unless  some  other  inspector  might  be  there  and 
protest  and  hold  him  for  special  inquiry;  so  I  believe  the  most  important  function 
in  our  process  is  that  of  the  registry  clerk.  The  board  of  special  inquiry  is  also 
important,  but  their  importance  is  somewhat  qualified  when  it  is  realized  that 
they  can  only  act  on  those  persons  whom  the  registry  clerk  sends  to  them. 

Q.  I  assume,  then,  agood  deal  of  care  was  shown  in  the  selection  of  these  registry 
clerks,  as  to  their  fitness  for  their  positions? — A.  Most  all  of  the  registry  clerks 
have  been  connected  with  the  department  for  years. 

Q.  They  are  protected  by  the  civil  service? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  immigrants  are  admitted  by  the  registry  clerks?— A.  From 
85  to  87  per  cent  of  all  that  pass  before  them. 

Q.  Of  the  something  like  13  per  cent  remaining,  how  many  are  excluded  and 
deported  by  the  board  of  special  inquiry?— A.  The  13  per  cent,  or  in  round 
numbers — say,  the  13  to  15  per  cent— last  year  amounted  to  25,000  people,  who  went 
before  the  board  of  special  inquiry;  and  of  that  number  10  per  cent  were  finally 
excluded,  or  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  arrivals. 

Q.  Are  any  polygamists  admitted?— A.  We  have  not  intentionally  admitted 
polygamists,  but  there  has  been  a  constant  stream  of  Mormon  converts  coming  to 
this  country  in  the  second  cabin  of  certain  ships  for  many  years— from  30  to  75  Mor- 
mon converts,  weekly  recruited  in  Sweden  and  Scotland  and  other  European  coun- 
tries—going to  Salt  Lake  City.  They  all  deny  that  they  are  polygamists,  and  claim 
to  be  Mormon  converts.  About  3  years  ago  one  of  the  inspectors  held  up  over  50 
of  them,  and  the  leaders  or  elders  who  had  been  over  there  converting  them  stood 
on  their  rights  as  American  citizens  and  defied  the  efforts  to  prove  they  were 

E"  olygamists,  and  as  there  was  no  way  to  bar  them  they  had  to  be  admitted.  We 
ave  received  some  complaints  as  to  these  girls  afterwards  that  they  were  badly 
treated,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  verify  them. 

Q.  What  proportion  as  to  sex? — A.  The  female  sex  predominated.  I  am  informed 
that  90  to  95  per  cent  are  women. 

Q.  Do  these  women  seem  to  be  accompanied  by  some  man  who  has  charge  of  a 
certain  number?— A.  As  I  understand  it,  these  Mormon  elders  at  a  certain  period 
have  to  give  up  their  business  and  go  into  the  field  and  make  converts,  go  to  Europe 
at  their  own  expense,  and  bring  back  their  converts  with  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  number  of  this  class  that  came  in  last  year?— A.  I  could 
not  tell  you.  While  our  new  statistics  will  give  you  absolutely  the  religions  of 
all  arriving  immigrants  in  the  steerage,  Mr.  Powderly's  circular  in  relation  to  the 
cabin  inspection  has  not  progressed  far  enough  to  enable  us  to  obtain  the  statistics 
we  want  as  to  first  and  second  class  passengers. 

Q.  From  a  personal  observation  of  these  people  by  yourself  and  the  registry 
clerks  and  the  board  of  special  inquiry,  is  it  your  opinion  that  this  large  pre- 
ponderance of  women  suggests  that  they  are  polygamists  or  come  to  practice 
polygamy?— A.  I  could  not  say.  It  is  rather  peculiar  that  there  should  be  so  many 
females.    We  have  been  unable  to  get  any  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  your  examination  of  these  persons  in  charge  of  par- 
ties of  these  Mormon  people,  do  they  claim  that  thev  are  members  of  the  Church  of 
Latter-Day  Saints  and  not  polygamists?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  said  that  they  intended  to  live  under  United  States  laws 
abolishing  polygamy  in  Utah?— A.  They  ;all  make  the  claim  with  a  great  deal  of 
force  and  feeling  that  they  are  citizens  and,  therefore,  not  amenable  to  our  immi- 
gration laws  and  restrictions.  "I  am  a  United  States  citizen  and  you  have  no 
right  over  me."    They  are  absolutely  within  their  legal  rights. 

Q.  So  their  claim  as  United  States  citizens  safeguards  the  parties  that  are  under 
their  control  or  brought  over?— A.  It  does  not  safeguard  the  parties,  because  they 
are  under  our  control ;  but  the  elders  are  the  leaders  and  controlling  element  and 
influence  in  the  party,  and  the  rest  say,  "  I  am  going  out  to  Utah ;  I  am  a  convert 
to  Mormonism  ;  I  am  going  to  seek  employment ; "  and  as  they  are  healthy  and 
have  money  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  admit  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  females  are  more  susceptible  to  be  proselyted  into  the 
Mormon  Church  than  males?— A.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  in  Europe  the  proportion  is  three-fourths  of 
females  and  one-fourth  of  males,  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints ; 
that  the  faith  is  more  captivating  to  the  women  than  to  the  men  generally  ?— A. 
I  have  seen  that  stated  in  the  newspapers,  but  know  nothing  of  it 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  What  have  yon  to  say  as  to  their  giving  false  destinations 
in  the  manifests? — A.  I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  falsifying  on  the  manifests, 
and  my  statement  before  will  bear  that  out,  that  a  large  proportion  of  people  who 
come  giving  their  destination  as  the  city  of  New  York  do  not  remain  in  New  York 
City.  While  the  majority  of  these  people  are  honest  in  their  desire  to  come  to 
New  York  City,  which  is  the  distributing  point,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
falsification  done  wilfully,  and  I  would  suggest  that  a  law  which  would  punish  the 
steamship  companies  or  the  immigrants  for  the  wilf ull  falsification  of  destination 
would  be  very  grateful  to  the  immigration  authorities  and  serve  a  good  purpose. 

Q.  Could  you  furnish  proof  so  the  law  could  be  executed? — A.  I  think  in  many 
cases  presumptive  evidence  would  be  enough  to  convict.  For  instance,  if  a  party 
of  50  arrives  to-day  and  they  say  they  are  going  to  relatives  in  New  York  and 
they  have  ample  money,  say  $50,  §60,  or  §70,  which  would  be  sure  to  admit  these 
people  after  all  our  registry  and  contract-labor  examinations  were  gone  through 
■with;  if  these  immigrants  had  $70  apiece  that  would  be  one  of  the  most  potent 
reasons  for  their  admission;  if  they  go  to  New  York  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  they  sail  away  on  the  steamship  to  New  Orleans  or  go  on  the  train  to 
San  Francisco,  there  is  no  doubt  their  destination  has  been  falsified;  and  they  have 
not  only  succeeded  in  falsifying  as  to  our  statistics,  but  they  have  been  admitted 
by  reason  of  having  money  which  is  immediately  taken  away  from  them,  and  they 
land  in  San  Francisco  without  a  cent.  If  an  immigrant  comes  without  a  cent 
going  to  San  Francisco,  we  demand  he  shall  prove  to  us  his  ability  to  care  for 
himself  in  San  Francisco.  We  do  not  recognize  his  landing  in  San  Francisco 
without  a  cent  as  any  different  from  landing  in  New  York  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. It  does  not  only  falsify  statistics,  but  allows  undesirable  immigrants 
to  land  who  are  liable  to  get  into  distress  at  their  final  destination. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  of  immigrants  are  sent  for  by  their 
friends  already  in  this  country? — A.  I  think  that  the  steamship  companies  will  be 
able  to  answer  that  accurately.  Our  information  is  that  of  all  the  immigrants 
coming  to  this  country  65  per  cent  come  on  tickets  that  have  been  bought  and  paid 
for  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  I  see  by  the  issue  of  the  morning  paper  here  the  claim 
made  by  an  American  Hebrew  that  your  classification  does  not  do  the  Hebrews 
justice,  and  also  a  claim  that  the  Hebrew  is  the  only  religion  that  is  distinctively 
and  particularly  brought  out  in  the  last  annual  report.  What  have  you  to  answer 
to  that? — A.  May  I  see  that  clipping?  (After  reading  clipping. )  This  is  abso- 
lutely founded  on  a  wrong  assumption,  and  the  gentleman,  whoever  he  was,  that 
■wrote  this,  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  I  am  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  this.  I  have  here  the  report  for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  the  1st 
of  this  month,  which  shows  from  what  quarter  of  the  earth  these  27.086  Hebrews 
came.  For  instance,  we  will  take  Austria-Hungary;  as  I  said  before,  Austria- 
Hungary  under  the  old  classification  would  be  put  down  as  Bohemian,  Galician; 
under  our  new  classification  we  will  find  that  there  were  1,795  Bohemians,  6,818 
Croatians  and  Slavonians,  367  Dalmatians,  2  French,  3,262  Germans,  9,921  Hebrews, 
1,044  Italians  from  the  North,  3  southern  Italians,  3  Lithuanians,  4,503  Magyars, 
9,740  Poles,  10  Roumanians,  1,344  Rusniaks,  6  Servians,  13,545  Slovaks,  2  Tran- 
sylvanians,  making  a  total  of  52,365  from  Austria-Hungary.  1  simply  give  you 
this  classification  as  emphasizing  my  statement  that  the  former  classifications  are 
not  at  all  accurate.  1  think  this  will  demonstrate  it.  You  will  notice  further  in 
this  that  we  have  differentiated  as  between  the  Italians  of  the  North  and  the  South. 
We  have  not  done  this  because  we  wished  to  make  any  invidious  distinction  or 
throw  any  aspersions  on  any  race,  but  simply  in  order  to  get  at  these  races  indus- 
trially as  they  come  to  this  country.  In  some  cases  their  mother  tongue  might 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  races,  but  sometimes  the  tongue  would  not  do  that  and  then 
we  had  to  ask  what  their  religion  was.  For  instance,  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  Arab  who  is  a  Mohammedan  and  the  one  who  is  a  Christian.  It  is 
the  Christian  Arab  which  we  get  in  this  country.  This  statement  is  absolutely 
false,  as  a  reference  to  our  report  of  their  religions  will  prove.  During  the  past 
fiscal  year,  out  of  the  grand  total  of  291,814  immigrants  arriving  at  New  York, 
there  were  46,196  Protestants,  160,633  Roman  Catholics,  12,591  Greek  Catholics, 
27,145  Israelites,  9  Brahmins,  107  Mohammedans,  144  miscellaneous. 

Q.  How  long  since  this  classification  was  adopted? — A.  Since  the  1st  of  July, 
1898.  This  will  absolutely  and  once  for  all  answer  the  criticism  which  has  been 
made  by  persons  who  either  do  not  know  or  wish  to  misrepresent  that  these  new 
statistics  are  intended  as  a  slap  at  any  faith.  I  wish  to  repeat,  these  statistics 
have  been  approved  by  some  of  the  most  diligent  students  of  the  immigration 
question  in  this  country,  and  they  are  intended  simply  to  classify  industrially  the 
people  who  are  coming  into  this  country,  so  we  may  know  who  they  are  better 
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than  we  did  beforehand  our  asking  the  religion  is  simply  a  means  to  this  end,  and 
as  it  is  asked  of  all  peoples  there  can  be  no  ground  of  complaint. 

Q.  In  the  old  system  of  statistics,  then,  the  Russian  Jew  embarking  at  Hamburg 
might  often  be  recorded  as  a  German,  simply  on  account  of  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion point?— A.  He  might  if  he  had  lived  a  few  months  in  Germany,  and  the 
shipping  agent  had  said,  "Where  do  you  come  from?"  "  I  come  from  Freiburg.'' 
He  would  put  him  down  as  a  German,  and  we  would  classify  him  as  a  German. 

Q.  Suppose  8  or  10  Jews  from  Poland  proper  come  to  Hamburg  and  place  their 
names  on  the  manifest  as  Germans,  or  as  citizens  of  any  other  nation ;  are  there  any 
means  at  the  port  of  embarkation  of  verifying  or  correcting  any  such  statement 
that  they  make? — A.  No. 

Q.  So  that  the  foreign  manifest  is  entirely  dependent  on  either  the  honesty  or 
caprice  of  the  emigrant? — A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  Neither  the  captain  of  the  ship,  the  inspecting  surgeon,  nor  the  consul  have 
any  means  at  hand  to  verify  the  statement  as  to  its  truth? — A.  If  the  emigrant 
makes  a  false  statement? 

Q.  Yes;  in  case  of  their  attempt  to  escape  the  martial  laws  of  the  country,  from 
service  in  the  Russian  army,  for  instance,  would  it  be  easy  for  the  emigrants  to 
take  a  German  title  or  name  and  pass  under  the  German  name? — A.  He  would 
find  it  difficult  to  get  out  of  Russia  unless  he  got  out  clandestinely. 

Q.  But  is  there  an  opportunity  through  this  manifest  to  so  register  themselves 
as  to  even  escape  from  justice? — A.  Yes;  the  only  bar  to  that  is  the  acuteness  of 
our  officials.  Of  course,  under  our  new  system  of  statistics  we  do  not  depend  on 
the  manifest  given  us  by  the  steamship  companies,  but  besides  the  manifests  sup- 
plied we  have  an  additional  manifest  which  contains  the  statistical  information 
called  for  by  this  new  method  of  statistics. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  tickets  sold  by  steamship  agents  in  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe  would  give  an  intelligent  statement  of  where  the  ticket  was  sold, 
to  whom,  and  other  information  that  would  lead  to  the  identification  of  tne  emi- 
grant?— A.  It  might  and  it  might  not,  because  we  have  numerous  cases  where 
tickets  are  sold  and  then  transferred.     It  would  in  a  generality  of  cases. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  Great  Britain  is  credited  with  a  good  deal  of  immi- 
gration that  is  really  continental,  simply  because  they  ship  from  Liverpool?— A. 
I  can  furnish  to  your  committee  the  monthly  report  of  the  labor  bureau  connected 
with  the  English  board  of  trade,  that  will  give  for  any  period  you  might  name 
the  immigration  to  and  emigration  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  telling 
whether  that  immigration  was  from  the  Continent  or  the  Orient.  Mr.  Burnett, 
who  is  the  chief  labor  correspondent  of  the  board  of  trade,  has  a  monthly  compi- 
lation in  the  Labor  Gazette  on  this  feature,  so  it  is  easily  obtainable;  in  fact,  I 
have  it  for  you  if  you  desire  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  under  your  new  statistical  arrangement  that  your  reports  will 
become  more  intelligible  both  for  Congress,  political  economists,  and  the  people 
at  large  in  finding  the  true  nationality  of  immigration  and  also  the  religious  divi- 
sions?— A.  And  their  industrial  possibilities,  which  is  the  main  thing. 

Q.  From  what  source  was  this  matter  urged  to  make  this  new  classification?— A. 
It  was  suggested  to  Commissioner-General  Powderly  and  by  him  put  in  effect. 
He  appointed  a  commission  to  go  into  the  matter,  and,  accepting  the  commission's 
report,  he  put  it  into  effect. 

Q.  What  are  the  predominant  races  that  are  coming  here  now? — A.  I  have  a 
chart  that  will  show  that.  This  chart  is  based  on  the  old  classification,  but  I  think 
it  will  convey  the  idea  better  than  any  words.  It  is  a  chart  which  was  originally 
gotten  up  by  Dr.  Safford,  of  our  medical  office.  Our  statistical  office  can  bring 
that  chart  up  and  make  the  comparison  with  our  last  year.  It  would  have  to  be 
made  on  the  old  basis,  but  as  far  as  the  immigration  from  the  countries  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  probably  be  interesting  to  embody  it  in  the  report.  (Said  chart 
follows. ) 

Q.  What  proportion  have  you  of  Canadian  immigration?— A.  Canadian  immi- 
gration proper  or  European  immigration  by  way  of  Canada? 

Q.  Both  ways,  coming  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  to  labor,  and  foreign 
immigrants  shipping  to  Canada  and  ultimately  crossing  the  border.— A.  There  are 
a  large  number  of  Canadians  proper  who  come  yearly  into  the  United  States  and 
work  here,  and  then  return.  That  problem  is  very  much  more  pressing  at  Boston 
than  here.  In  connection  with  my  work  on  the  commission  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary Carlisle,  it  was  estimated  at  that  time  that  from  50,000  to  70,000  Canadians 
came  into  the  United  States  every  year,  working  during  the  busy  season,  and  then 
returning.  They  go  as  far  as  New  Orleans,  working  and  returning  again,  and  the 
matter  has  been  brought  up  in  the  Canadian  parliament  many  times.  If  you  will 
allow  me,  I  would  like  to  read  an  extract  from  a  speech  in  the  Canadian  parlia 
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ment,  delivered  by  Mr.  Charlton,  February  10,  1890.  It  is  pertinent  to  toe  condi- 
tions now: 

"We  have  to  scrutinize  the  immigration  returns  to  see  if  we  can  not  arrive  at 
some  clew  that  will  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  loss  of  immigrants 
coming  into  this  country  from  the  Old  World  and  leaving  this  country  for  the 
United  States.  We  had  in  Canada,  according  to  our  own  census  in  1871,  583,668 
persons  of  foreign  birth;  we  had  in  Canada  10  years  later,  in  1881,  599,388.  The 
increase  in  the  foreign  element  in  our  population  in  ten  years  has  been  barely 
15,720  souls.  Mark  that  fact,  15,720  souls  was  the  increase  according  to  the  census 
returns  in  the  foreign-bom  population  from  1871  to  18S1,  but  during  that  period 
we  had  received  from  the  Old  World  342,675  immigrants. 

"Now,  what  has  become  of  all  these  342,675  received,  and  only  16,000,  in  round 
numbers,  more  in  the  country  in  1881  than  there  were  in  1871?  Where  have  they 
gone?  They  have  left  us.  When  we  come  to  make  a  calculation,  and  do  so  prop- 
erly, we  must  take  the  death  rate  and  strike  the  balance  year  by  year.  We  should 
take  the  number  of  people  in  Canada,  foreigners,  which  in  1871  was  582,668;  we 
should  add  to  that  the  immigration  each  year;  we  should  take  the  death  rate  and 
see  what  the  loss  by  death  was  in  each  year;  we  should  add  to  that  number  the 
immigration  in  the  following  year,  and  so  on,  carrying  the  calculation  through 
for  the  ten  years.  There  should  have  been  in  Canada  in  1881,  as  the  result  of  this 
calculation,  783,208  persons  of  foreign  birth,  and  there  were  in  Canada  599,388, 
showing  that  with  a  death  rate  of  20  to  the  1,000  we  have  lost  184,820  immigrants 
in  the  decade  from  1871  to  1881,  who  at  the  end  of  that  period  were  living  in  the 
United  States. 

"Now,  the  immigration  from  1881  to  1890  has  been  653,510,  estimating  the  immi- 
gration for  the  present  year  at  34,000.  Six  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  was 
the  immigration  into  this  country  from  1881  to  the  1st  of  January,  1890.  Now,  we 
lost  of  that  number  that  came  between  1871  and  1881,  according  to  the  calculation 
I  have  made,  based  upon  the  census  returns  and  the  death  rate  of  20  to  the  1,000 
per  annum,  53  per  cent  of  that  acquisition  of  our  population  from  immigration, 
who  have  left  us  and  gone  to  the  United  States  and  were  in  that  country  alive  in 
1881.  And  if  we  take  the  same  proportion  of  immigrants  from  1881  to  1890  as  hav- 
ing emigrated  to  the  United  States,  we  have  remaining  in  that  country  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  53  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  or  346,000  souls. 

"  For  the  entire  period  from  1871  to  1889  the  total  immigration  to  Canada  was 
996,185,  and  to  the  United  States  7,607,039,  showing  a  per  capita  excess  in  Canada 
of  54  per  cent;  yet  in  view  of  these  facts  we  have  fallen  behind  in  the  race,  and 
our  proportion  of  increase  of  population  is  11  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  This  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  per  cent  of  natural  increase  in  Canada 
is  greater  than  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  per  capita  increase  by  immigra- 
tion was  46  per  cent  greater  between  1870  and  1880,  or  54  per  cent  for  the  entire 
period  of  20  years  between  1870  and  1890." 

I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  any  objection,  especially  in  Massachusetts,  to  the 
Canadian  who  comes  to  remain  there,  but  there  is  a  constantly  growing  feeling 
against  the  Canadian  immigrants  from  the  provinces  who  come  into  the  building 
trade  in  Boston  and  all  that  region  around  there,  coming  to  work  during  the  busy 
season,  reducing  the  rate  of  wages,  and  returning.  The  port  of  Boston  receives 
as  many  immigrants  from  Canada  as  it  does  across  the  Atlantic,  and  without  any 
head  tax, 

Q.  What  is  your  system  of  inspection  at  Quebec,  or  is  that  more  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  general  office  at  Washington? — A.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I 
only  know  incidentally  of  the  system  of  inspection  at  Boston. 

Q.  Why  does  Canada  feel  sorry  to  see  laborers  come  here  and  the  United  States 
feel  sorry  to  see  them  come? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  beneficial  to  either  country. 
I  think  the  Canadian  Government  would  rather  have  these  people  stay  there  and 
work  all  the  time  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  When  they  do  go 
back  with  their  savings  they  harbor  them  so  that  they  are  not  of  great  benefit. 
On  this  side  they  come  here  and  earn  money  and  take  most  of  it  back,  their  living 
expenses  bein^  quite  small.  Canada  loses  by  not  having  the  benefit  of  their  labor 
to  develop  its  industries.  We  do  not  lose  in  a  real  sense  because  they  have  been 
giving  value  for  the  money  they  earn,  but  we  lose  in  their  not  spending  the  money 
in  this  country,  and  more  important  than  all,  because  they  work  for  less  wages 
than  the  United  States  citizens  with  whom  they  come  in  competition,  thus  lower- 
ing the  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  many  of  these  workers  in  New  England,  the  French  Cana- 
dians, have  small  holdings  in  Canada,  and  in  the  fall  they  return  there,  and  come 
back  every  spring  and  summer  to  work  in  the  United  States? — A.  That  is  the  com- 
plaint; but,  particularly  in  Massachusetts,  that  thing  has  been  growing  less  and 
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less  each  year  as  far  as  it  refers  to  the  French  Canadians.    They  have  been  remain- 
ing and  getting  little  holdings  in  the  factory  towns  where  they  are  located. 

Q.  The  French  Canadian  is  generally  an  industrious  man,  and  makes  a  good 
citizen  when  he  once  makes  his  anchorage  in  the  United  States? — A.  I  think 
so;  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  labor  market  here  of  these  immigrants  settling 
in  New  York?— A.  It  has  had  a  great  effect  on  the  labor  market.    Of  course, 
it  has  driven  out  of  certain  trades  the  former  occupants  of  those  trades.    For 
instance,  in  the  clothing  trade,  in  all  those  trades  that  are  known  as  the  Jew- 
ish, the  sweating  trades,  the  Russian  Jews  have  driven  all  other  nationalities 
out.    In  1885,  practically,  the  sweating  trade  began;  from  1880  to  1890  we  received 
one- third  of  all  the  immigrants  that  had  ever  landed  in  the  United  States.    I  know 
of  my  own  investigation  that  the  Italians  have  gone  into  competition  With  the 
Jews  in  the  sweating  trade  and  are  taking  the  sweating  trade  away  from  them; 
and  Mr.  Jacob  Riis  told  me  a  short  time  ago  that  the  Greeks  had  now  begun  to 
take  it  from  the  Italians.    It  has  moved  east  across  the  Bowery  to  the  Italian 
^district,  and  is  now  going  to  the  lower  West  Side  to  the  Oriental  quarter.     . 
/      Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  consider  that  the  sweating  business  has  increased 
in  New  York  in  the  last  few  years? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.    A  peculiar  thing 
'-'-'  about  the  sweating  trade  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  whenever  they  have  gone  on 
a  strike  for  wages  they  have  never  lost.    There  are  75,000  engaged  in  these  indus- 
tries in  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  these  people  organized? — A.  When  necessity 
compels  their  organization.  I  have  been  told,  by  the  managers  of  these  organiza- 
tions that  sometimes,  at  certain  periods,  the  organizations  would  dwindle  down  to 
500  to  1,000  paying  members,  and  then  in  a  week  there  would  be  25,000  paying 
members.  They  get  crowded  down  to  a  point  where  they  can  not  stand  it,  then 
all  band  together. 

Q.  So  that  the  organization  is  somewhat  of  a  fast  and  loose  matter,  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  trade? — A.  I  think  they  never  lose  their  allegiance  to  the  organi- 
zation, though  they  may  lose  interest  in  it  when  times  are  good. 

Q.  Do  the  Jews  generally  go  in  these  organizations? — A.  I  think  so.  I  think  the 
Hebrews  in  the  sweating  trade  finally  wind  up  in  the  labor  organizations. 
j/~  Q.  What  is  the  physical  condition  of  the  Jew  compared  with  the  general  immi- 
j  gration  from  Europe? — A.  The  Russian  Jew  physically  is  not  of  as  large  stature, 
n  but  our  doctors  say  he  has  very  much  less  tubercular  disease  than  the  other  nation- 
C  alities.  The  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  although  they  have  it  of  the  joints,  is 
V-  very  rare  comparatively. 

Q.  Is  there  a  society  here  that  takes  care  of  the  Jews? — A.  The  United  Hebrew 
Society. 

Q.  Is  it  a  charitable  organization? — A.  It  is  a  society  representing  all  the  Jewish 
societies  and  maintained  by  the  wealthy  Hebrews  of  New  York. 

Q.  Is  it  helpful  in  caring  for  the  social  condition  of  the  Jew? — A.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly so.  The  problem  of  the  sweat  shop  was  old  in  England  before  it  was  known 
here,  and,  as  a  report  published  in  England  in  1892  stated,  a  peculiar  thing  about 
the  Jew  was  that  these  poor  immigrants  who  to-day  were  receiving  assistance  in 
5  years  from  now  would  be  contributing  to  the  various  charitable  organizations. 
In  other  words,  they  do  not  get  pauperized  by  this  assistance. 

Q.  Could  you  state  where  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  the  centers  of  the  colo- 
nization of  these  various  peoples  are? — A.  Of  course  the  Jews  are  in  that  section 
which  I  suppose  would  center  at  the  Essex  Market.  The  Italians  have  one  colony 
centering  on  Mulberry  street  and  another  on  the  east  side,  about  One  hundred  and 
sixteenth  street.  Greenwich  street  is  about  the  center  of  the  district  devoted  to 
immigrants  from  the  Orient— the  Arabs,  Syrians,  and  those  people.  The  Bohe- 
mians are  on  the  east  side;  they  have  a  strong  colony  about  the  Seventies  on  the 
east  side.  The  Poles  have  no  colony  that  I  know  of.  They  have  a  church  here 
and  there  and  are  scattered  about.  Of  course,  there  may  be  isolated  colonies,  but 
those  named  are  the  large  communities.     The  Chinese  are  on  Mott  street. 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  Jewish  colony  at  Brownsville?— A.  Yes;  practically  all  Jews. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  your  views  and  testimony  as  to  the  protection  against 
shipwreck  and  accident  at  sea,  so  far  as  immigrants  are  concerned?— A.  That  does 
not  come  as  a  branch  of  immigration;  it  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  immigra- 
tion service,  but  I  think  it  should  be.  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  adequate  provision 
during  the  Dusy  season  for  immigrants  at  sea.  I  think  if  there  should  be  a  ship- 
wreck and  anybody  suffered  from  inadequate  supply  of  life-preservers,  etc.,  it 
would  be  the  immigrants.  The  Commissioner-General  at  Washington  should  have 
some  supervision  over  the  matter  of  protection  of  life  of  immigrants  at  sea. 
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Q.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  made  about  the  air  space  allowed  on  ship- 
board?— A.  The  immigrants  rarely  complain  about  anything. 

Q.  Was  there  not  an  enlargement  secured  of  the  amount  of  air  space  that  immi- 
grants should  be  allowed  on  steamships  to  save  overcrowding? — A.  I  understand 
so;  yes. 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Schwab  this  morning  about  prepaid  passage, 
etc.?  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  ticket  brokerage  with  respect  to  these 
steamship  companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  you  on  that  matter. — A.  Mr.  Schwab  and  the 
other  gentlemen  said  the  prepaid  ticket  business  amounted  to  about  40  to  55  per 
cent,  while  I  state  that  65  per  cent  would  be  the  prepaid  business.  My  estimate 
comprehended  that  which  was  really  prepaid,  except  that  instead  of  buying  a 
ticket  here  the  friends  on  this  side  sent  the  money  over  and  they  purchased  the 
ticket  there  themselves ;  that  would  make  up  the  difference.  I  would  like  to 
recommend  a  remedy  by  law  against  a  certain  method  of  selling  prepaid  tickets. 
The  majority  of  prepaid  tickets,  those  that  are  sent  from  a  brother,  father,  or 
direct  relative,  where  they  come  and  put  down  the  money,  that  is  a  very  little 
danger,  and  I  believe  brings  a  good  class  of  immigrants;  but  there  is  a  class  of 
peddlers  who  go  around  peddling  wood  and  what  not,  who  combine  with  the 
peddling  business  the  selling  of  prepaid  tickets.  The  peddler  goes  into  a  family 
to  sell  a  picture,  or  whatever  article  he  has,  and  finds  out  from  that  family  that 
there  is  another  member  of  the  family  in  Europe,  and  he  says,  "Now,  I  want  to 
sell  you  that  ticket. "  They  say, ' '  I  haven't  any  money. "  He  says, ' '  I  will  arrange 
that  for  you.  You  pay  me  $1  a  week,  and  when  you  have  paid  half  of  the  price 
of  the  ticket  I  will  furnish  the  ticket."  So  when  the  half  of  the  $30  is  paid  a  ticket 
is  bought  by  this  peddler,  turned  over  to  the  purchaser,  and  sent  to  the  other  side, 
and  by  the  time  the  ticket  gets  from  this  side  to  the  other  side  and  returns  enough 
time  has  elapsed  to  enable  him  to  collect  the  balance  of  the  money.  They  have 
become  so  bold  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  these  peddlers  have  come  and  asked 
us  to  assist  them  in  collecting  the  balance  remaining  unpaid,  the  immigrant  hav- 
ing refused  to  pay  any  more ;  they  come  to  us  and  ask  us  to  send  the  man  back. 

Q.  In  that  way  it  has  come  to  your  positive  knowledge? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  most  of  these  tickets  which  are  prepaid  on 
the  installment  plan  are  sent  to  the  immigrants  who  are  undesirable? — A.  Not 
necessarily,  but  the  chances  are  that  they  are  more  undesirable  than  if  they  had 
come  in  the  regular  way;  and  I  have  suggested  a  law  providing  that  no  ticket  shall 
be  sold  except  by  the  regular  authorized  agents  of  thesteamship  companies.  Then 
we  can  hold  the  steamship  companies  responsible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  there  has  been  much  done  in  this  class 
of  ticket  brokerage? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  growing? — A.  I  fear  so,  but  the  reputable  companies  dis- 
courage it.    They  would  work  to  have  such  a  law  passed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  they  charge  for  the  tickets? — A.  They  can  charge 
anything  they  want,  anything  they  can  get.  They  have  to  charge  more  because 
the  man  they  buy  it  from  is  necessarily  limited  to  his  legitimate  discount  or  com- 
mission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  In  regard  to  the  charges  for  feeding  detained  immigrants, 
will  not  the  per  capita  amount  paid  by  the  steamship  companies  be  an  indication 
of  the  quality  of  immigrants  brought  by  each? — A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  Then  the  amounts  vary  with  the  different  companies? — A.  Yes;  greatly. 

Q.  What  are  they?— A.  They  vary  from  2  to  about  50  cents  per  capita  on  the 
whole  number  of  immigrants  carried. 

Q.  What  steamship  companies  pay  the  higher  prices?— A.  The  companies  bring- 
ing the  southern  Italians,  Galatians,  and  Poles,  and  those  immigrants  from  the 
north  of  Austria-Hungary  and  the  south  of  Russia. 

Q.  Will  you  name  these  companies? — A.  I  can  only  name  them  in  a  general  way; 
such  a  line  as  the  Cunard  line,  bringing  Irish  and  Swedish  immigrants  here,  will 
probably  pay  about  3  or  4  cents  for  their  immigrants'  maintenance;  the  White 
Star  about  the  same;  the  lines  running  direct  to  Swedish  ports  less;  the  North 
German-Lloyd  and  the  Hamburg  line,  in  their  German  service,  which  also  bring 
some  of  these  Gallicians,  would  run  up  to  9, 10, 11,  or  12  cents;  and  the  Prince 
line,  running  to  Italy,  newly  organized,  or  the  Fabre  line,  would  run  up  to  40 
cents. 

Q.  That  shows  their  greater  poverty — the  more  the  companies  have  to  pay? — A. 
It  shows  that  the  inspection  processes  are  longer  and  more  of  them  detained.  I 
remember  one  ship  of  the  North-German  Lloyd  that  came  in  only  a  few  months 
ago.    It  brought  in  here  about  700  Russian  Mennonites.    They  are  an  exceedingly 
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desirable  people.  Of  the  700  who  came  here,  550  were  going  to  points  west  of  the 
Missouri  and  had  railroad  tickets  there.  The  whole  ship  had  an  average,  includ- 
ing babes  in  arms,  old  people  and  everything,  of  $55  per  capita.  Now,  of  that 
ship,  probably  3  or  4  were  detained  temporarily  and  probably  not  one  was  re- 
turned. Some  ships  bringing  immigrants  from  Sicily  and  other  provinces  will 
come  in  there  with,  say,  500,  of  which  number  perhaps  300  will  be  held  for  the 
various  processes  of  inspection  and  200  passed  out.  Some  of  the  others  would  be 
held  by  the  contracWalor  bureau,  and  150  to  200  would  go  to  the  board  of  special 
inquiry,  and  when  it  came  to  be  finished  up  10  per  cent  would  go  back.  One 
ship  of  300  of  these  undesirable  people  will  keep  our  whole  force  busy  3  days,  as 
long  as  a  ship  carrying  1 ,000  of  the  kind  I  first  mentioned.  If  a  White  Star  line 
ship  comes  in  here  loaded  down  with  Irish  girls,  they  pass  right  through,  and 
Father  Henry  takes  them  over  to  his  mission,  and  when  the  ship  is  through  we 
are  through.  But  when  the  poorer  ships  come  in  our  work  begins,  and  it  goes 
on  for  days  and  days;  and  sometimes  we  have  had  as  many  as  4  and  perhaps  5 
boards  of  special  inquiry  sitting,  trying  to  decide  as  to  the  eligibility  of  these 
people. 

Q.  Is  a  good  deal  of  the  delay  caused  by  a  lack  of  the  English  language?— 
A.  No.  With  the  exception  of  the  Oriental  tongues  we  are  prepared  to  handle 
expeditiously  all  other  people. 

Q.  .It  is  more  the  character  of  the  immigrants  than  anything  else? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  present  market  for  unskilled  labor  of  immi- 
grants?— A.  We  have  no  means  of  officially  determining  the  labor  market,  but 
at  the  present  time  representatives  are  coming  to  us  from  large  employing  interests, 
people  who  believe  that  the  immigration  authorities  control  and  can  give  out 
the  labor  of  the  immigrants  coming  in.  They  are  continually  applying  in  per- 
son. Yesterday  morning  3  such  persons  came  in  and  said  that  in  points  in 
Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  and  another  in  Massachusetts  they  wanted  certain  numbers 
of  men  to  do  certain  unskilled  work  I  am  stating  it  low  when  I  say  since  the  1st 
of  July  I  have  heard  through  the  Labor  Bureau,  which  has  a  quasi  connection 
with  us,  and  from  requests  of  Mr.  Fitchie  and  myself,  of  places  where  at  least 
10,000  such  unskilled  immigrant  laborers  could  be  employed,  and  they  could  not 
find  them  anywhere. 

Q.  Who  make  these  applications? — A.  Yesterday  a  gentleman  came  down  repre- 
senting a  railroad,  and  said  he  had  a  union  mine,  at  which  there  was  no  strike, 
and  he  would  like  200  miners  to  come  in  there.  That  was  in  Illinois.  It  is  a  com- 
mon thing  since  business  revived  in  the  spring. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  due  largely  to  the  revival  of  business? — A.  I  am  sure  it  is. 
A  man  came  from  Pittsburg  a  short  time  ago  and  asked  the  same  thing.  Of  course, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  conditions  except  from  what  they  say.  We 
say  to  them  when  they  make  such  requests  that  we  have  no  power  to  help  them 
in  any  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  your  opinion  this  indicates  the  country  needs  immi- 
gration?— A.  I  should  think  immigration  of  the  right  sort  was  not  hurting  it  par- 
ticularly at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Have  you  also  a  notion  that  if  immigration  was  properly  distributed  it  would 
not  hurt  the  country? — A.  We  have  gone  on  record  to  that  effect. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  investigations  made  by  a  commission;  that  commission 
consisted  of  Dr.  Senner,  Mr.  Stump,  and  yourself?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  that  investigation  ever  result  in  any  legislation?  Did  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  take  any  action  on  it?— A.  Nothing  further  than  the  simple  printing 
of  the  report,  and  I  believe  its  submission  to  Congress  by  the  then  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Further  than  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  action.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  legislation.  I  have  here  the  report  of  that  commission  complete,  which  I 
submit  for  your  information,  and  such  action  as  you  desire  to  take:  and  I  desire 
to  say  this  report  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Senner,  Colonel  Stump,  and  myself.  I  have 
no  direct  authorship  in  it  except  in  conj  unction  with  these  gentlemen. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  of  any  other  modifications  since  these  findings  were  pub- 
lished?— A.  The  recommendations  I  made  in  the  first  part  of  my  testimony  are  in 
addition  to  those  contained  in  that  report. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  recommendation  to  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  the  vari- 
ous States  an  exhibition  hall  on  Ellis  Island  for  the  products  of  the  States,  show- 
ing the  desirability  of  the  different  localities  for  immigrants?— A.  Nothing. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  recommendation? — A.  As  a  member  of  the 
commission  I  signed  my  name  to  the  report;  but  I  am  somewhat  skeptical,  in 
view  of  my  subsequent  investigations,  as  to  whether  it  would  bp  a  mistake  or  not. 
I  think  it  would  be  an  experiment,  at  best. 

Q.  Do  you  see  anything  practical  in  this  scheme?— A.  The  scheme  is  plausible 
in  theory,  but  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  work  out  in  practice. 
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Q.  Do  you  desire  now  to  present  those  amendments?— A.  Yes.  It  would  take  a 
long  while  to  read  them,  and  they  will  speak  for  themselves  in  the  printed  report. 

Q.  You  might  read  them,  making  a  running  commentary  on  the  matter  as  you 
proceed,  so  that  the  reader  of  the  testimony  will  understand  the  reasons  for  what- 
ever change  or  amendment  may  be  suggested  to  the  present  laws. — A.  The  first 
suggestion  was  :  "  That  in  addition  to  conforming  to  all  present  requirements  of 
law,  all  transportation  companies  engaged  in  transporting  aliens  to  and  from  the 
United  States  shall  be  required  to  furnish  to  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 
at  the  port  of  embarkation  from  the  United  States,  lists  or  manifests,  which  shall, 
in  answer  to  questions  at  the  top  of  said  lists  or  manifests,  state  as  to  each  out- 
going alien  or  passenger,  the  full  name,  age,  sex,  nationality,  calling  or  occupa- 
tion, whether  he  has  ever  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  whether  he  intends  to  ever  return  to  the  United  States.  That  in  the 
case  of  the  failure  of  any  transportation  company  to  furnish  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Immigration,  at  the  port  from  which  such  outgoing  alien  passengers  embark 
from  the  United  States,  such  lists  or  manifests  containing  the  information  above 
described,  the  said  transportation  company  shall  pay  a  fine  of  §10  to  the  collector 
of  customs  of  said  port,  and  the  vessel  of  said  transportation  company  shall  be 
refused  clearance  from  any  port  of  the  United  States  while  said  fine  is  nnpaid." 

The  second  is  a  suggestion  which  Colonel  Clarke  made  as  to  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  peddlers'  tickets,  "  That  the  sale  of  prepaid  ocean  tickets  or  ticket  orders  or  the 
soliciting  of  orders  for  tickets  or  ticket  orders  is  hereby  prohibited  by  any  other 
than  the  duly  authorized  agents  of  the  steamship  lines,  who  shall  have  their 
authority  as  such  agents  posted  in  their  offices,  and  the  steamship  lines  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the  nearest  port  a  list  of  such  duly 
authorized  agents;  that  the  sale  of  any  but  regular  tickets  or  ticket  orders  is  also 
prohibited,  and  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  who  shall  be  guilty  of  viola- 
tion of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  less 
than  $100  and  not  exceeding  $1,000,  and  shall  stand  committed  until  the  said  fine 
is  paid." 

Third.  "That  section  1  of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1891,  be,  and  hereby  is, 
amended  by  adding  after  the  words  '  contagious  disease,'  in  the  seventh  line,  the 
following  words:  '  Persons  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of 
prostitution. ' " 

Fourth.  "That  section  11  of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1891,  be,  and  hereby  is, 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  '  That  any  alien  who  shall  come  into  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  law  may  within  2  years  thereafter,  upon  application  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the  port  of  arrival  of  such  alien  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  be  arrested  npon  a  warrant  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  brought  before  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the  port  of 
arrival,  and  given  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the 
act  approved  March  3, 1891;  and.  if  the  said  alien  shall  be  found  to  belong  to  the 
excluded  classes  he  shall  be  deported  to  the  country  from  which  he  came  at  the 
expense  of  the  person  or  persons,  transportation  company  or  corporation  bringing 
such  alien  into  the  United  States,  or  if  that  can  not  be  done,  the  said  alien  shall  be 
deported  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States.  And  any  alien  who  becomes  a 
public  charge  within  1  year  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  from  causes 
existing  prior  to  his  landing  therein  shall  be  deemed  to  have  come  in  violation  of 
law,  and  shall  be  returned  as  aforesaid,  and  all  the  fines  and  penalties  against  the 
person  or  persons,  transportation  company  or  corporation  bringing  such  alien  to 
the  United  States  shall  apply  as  in  other  cases.' " 

The  fifth  is  to  add  a  little  more  stringency  to  the  contract-labor  laws:  ' '  That  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  act  approved  February  26, 1885,  be,  and  hereby  is,  amended  by  adding 
thereto,  after  the  words  '  into  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,'  in  the  seventh  line,  the  words,  '  by  any  undertaking  or  promise  of 
employment  upon  arrival  in  the  United  States.'" 

The  sixth  is  to  give  the  right  to  immigration  officials  to  administer  oaths  in 
taking  testimony:  "That  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  commis- 
sioners, and  assistant  commissioners  of  immigration,  immigrant  inspectors,  reg- 
istry clerks  and  officials  sitting  as  members  of  boards  of  special  inquiry  are  hereby 
empowered  to  administer  oaths  and  to  take  testimony  orally  or  by  depositions 
touching  all  matters  and  questions  growing  out  of  the  proper  administration  of 
the  United  States  immigration  and  alien  contract-labor  laws  and  their  supple- 
ments." 

Seventh.  "That  all  aliens  who  may  unlawfully  come  into  the  United  States 
shall  if  practicable  be  immediately  sent  back  on  the  vessel  by  which  they  were 
brought  in,  or  by  a  vessel  belonging  to  or  controlled  by  the  same  line,  company, 
or  owners  upon  the  final  disposition  of  their  cases.  Should,  however,  there  be  no 
such  vessel  sailing  within  a  reasonable  time,  then  they  shall  be  returned  by  a 
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vessel  belonging  to  some  other  line,  company,  or  owners.  The  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance while  on  land  as  well  as  the  expense  of  return  of  such  aliens  shall  be  borne 
by  the  line,  company,  consignees,  or  owners  of  the  vessel  on  which  said  aliens 
came,  and  if  any  master  or  officer  in  charge  of  said  vessel  belonging  to  said  line, 
company,  consignees,  or  owners  refuse  to  receive  back  on  board  one  of  these  ves- 
sels such  alien,  and.  give  to  the  immigration  official  in  charge  of  such  alien  a 
receipt  for  such  alien,  together  with  an  undertaking  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
this  section,  or  shall  neglect  to  retain  them  thereon,  or  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
return  them  to  the  country  whence  they  came,  or  to  pay  the  cosi  of  their  deporta- 
tion to  the  country  whence  they  came  by  a  vessel  other  than  that  belonging  to 
the  line,  company,  or  owners  which  brought  them,  they  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  the  sum  of  $300  for  each  and  every  offense,  and  aoy  vessel  belonging  to  said 
line,  company,  or  owners  shall  be  refused  clearance  from  any  port  of  the  United 
States  while  said  fine  is  unpaid." 

AH  privilege  moneys  now  received  from  the  restaurant  and  other  things  go  into 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  it  is  proposed:  "  That  all 
moneys  received  from  privileges  and  benefits,  all  fines  and  penalties,  and  all 
moneys  collected  from  any  source  whatsoever  growing  out  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  the  immigration  laws  shall  be  paid  into  the  immigration  fund, 
created  by  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  regulate  immigration,'  approved  August  3, 
1892." 

Dr.  Senner,  while  commissioner,  made  the  discovery  that  some  of  the  immi- 
grants were  counted  as  many  as  10  times,  and  that  in  a  total  of  17,000,000  or 
18,000,000  of  immigrants  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  that  are  counted  as 
many  as  5  times  possibly;  so  that  we  ask  in  this  law:  "That  all  transportation 
companies  engaged  in  transporting  aliens  to  and  from  the  United  States  shall 
require  every  alien  who  desires  to  take  passage  to  the  United  States  to  fill  in  a 
blank  form  containing  all  the  questions  to  be  answered  in  the  lists  or  manifests  as 
hereinbefore  prescribed  by  law  and  the  following  additional  questions:  '  Has  the 
intending  immigrant  been  in  the  United  States  before?  If  so,  how  many  times? 
How  much  money  did  he  bring  each  time?  How  much  money  did  he  carry  back 
each  time?  Does  his  family  accompany  him?  If  not,  has  he  a  family  in  Europe, 
and  how  many  constitute  this  family?  Does  he  intend  to  send  for  his  family  later? 
Is  any  member  of  his  family  likely  to  be  excluded  by  the  immigration  laws  of  the 
United  States?  If  so,  why?  Has  he  any  property  in  Europe?  If  so,  what  is  its 
value?'  That  the  said  immigrant  shall  bind  himself  to  the  truth  of  all  his  state- 
ments and  take  an  oath  thereto,  attested  by  his  signature,  if  requested  to  do 
so  by  an  immigrant  inspector,  and  shall  further,  state  that  he  knows  that  he 
will  be  returned  if  his  answers  are  found  to  be  false  in  any  substantial  particular. 
That  the  said  forms  when  filled  in  shall  be  delivered  to  the  steamship  company, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be.  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
at  the  port  of  landing.  Provided  that  this  statement  made  by  the  immigrant 
shall  in  nowise  relieve  the  transportation  company  from  any  responsibility  for 
bringing  undesirable  immigrants  to  the  United  States.  And  for  each  and  every 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  transportation  company  so  vio- 
lating shall  be  fined  the  sum  of  $100,  and  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  said  transpor- 
tation company  shall  be  refused  clearance  from  any  port  of  the  United  States  while 
said  fine  remains  unpaid." 

Tenth.  We  suggest  that  the  words  "if  $30  or  less"  in  the  original  law  shall  be 
stricken  out,  and  that  we  be  empowered  to  ask  how  much  money  they  have.  We 
can  not  legally  ask  how  much  more  than  $30  they  have.  A  man  says  he  has  more 
than  $30,  but  we  can  not  ask  how  much  more.  We  put  down  $30  and  he  may  have 
$1,000,  and  we  lose  that  statistical  information.  We  suggest  "  that  section  1  of 
the  act  approved  March  3, 1893,  be,  and  hereby  is,  amended  as  follows:  Add  in  line 
12,  after  the  words  '  or  Government '  the  following  words  '  and  if  so,  by  whom; ' 
strike  out  in  the  12th  and  13th  lines  the  following  words,  '  whether  upward  of 
$30,  and  how  much  if  $30  or  less,'  and  substitute  the  following  words,  'how 
much.'" 

Eleventh.  "That  so  much  of  section  1  of  the  act  approved  August  3, 1882,  as 
reads  as  follows:  '  Provided  that  no  greater  sum  shall  be  expended  for  the  purposes 
hereinbefore  mentioned  at  any  port  than  shall  have  been  collected  at  such  port 
be  and  hereby  is  repealed." 

Twelfth.  "  That  the  lists  or  manifests  of  incoming  vessels  shall  contain  the  exact 
number  of  passengers  on  board,  and  if  after  all  the  names  of  the  passengers  have 
been  properly  entered  thereon  there  shall  remain  any  unfilled  spaces  for  names, 
the  same  shall  be  crossed  out  with  lines,  and  after  all  the  lists  or  manifests  are  so 
prepared  they  shall  be  verified  by  the  signatures  and  oaths  of  the  master  and  sur- 
geon of  the  said  vessel,  and  thereafter  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  alteration  or 
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erasure  or  other  defacement  to  be  made  thereon,  and  for  every  violation  of  this 
section  the  person,  or  persons,  company,  or  corporation  owning  the  said  vessel  shall 
be  fined  the  sum  of  $100,  and  the  said  vessel  shall'not  be  granted  clearance  from 
any  port  of  the  United  States  while  said  fine  is  nnpaid." 

Thirteenth.  "  That  debarred  immigrants  shall  be  returned  to  the  country  from 
whence  they  came;  provided,  however,  that  those  who  come  in  transit  to  con- 
tiguous territory  shall  be  returned  to  the  country  in  which  they  were  last 
resident." 

Fourteenth.  We  have  found  that  when  we  send  back  immigrants  suffering 
from  diseases,  or  as  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  or  as  paupers,  or  as  contract 
laborers,  if  the  steamship  company  finds  that  they  have  money  and  can  get  con- 
trol of  that  money,  they  will  take  enough  to  reimburse  themselves  for  their  pas- 
sage back,  although  the  theory  of  the  law  is  that  the  steamship  company  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  passage  back;  so  we  have  provided  that  it  shall  be  unlawful 
to  take  any  return  money  for  their  back  passage.  We  suggest:  "  That  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  transportation  line,  person,  company  or  corporation  engaged 
in  the  transportation  of  aliens  to  and  from  the  United  States,  to  collect  directly  or 
indirectly  from  any  debarred  immigrant  the  expense  of  returning  him  or  his  be- 
longings, and  for  each  and  every  violation  of  this  section  shall  pay  a  fine  of  $100, 
and  no  vessel  of  the  line  committing  such  violation  shall  be  granted  clearance 
from  any  port  of  the  United  States  while  said  fine  remains  unpaid." 

Fifteenth.  "That  section  4  of  the  act  approved  March  3, 1893,  be,  and  hereby  is, 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  '  That  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  said  master 
or  commanding  officer  of  any  vessel  to  deliver  to  the  said  inspector  of  immigra- 
tion lists  or  manifests,  verified  as  aforesaid,  containing  the  information  above 
required  as  to  all  alien  immigrants  on  board,  the  person,  company,  or  corporation 
owning  the  vessel  shall  pay  to  the  collector  of  the  port  of  arrival  the  sum  of  $10 
for  each  person  concerning  whom  the  above  information  is  not  contained  in  any 
list  or  manifest  as  aforesaid,  without  prejudice  to  the  standing  of  the  immigrant, 
and  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  said  person,  company,  or  corporation  shall  be 
refused  clearance  from  any  port  in  the  United  States  while  said  fine  is  unpaid. 
Provided,  that  the  commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  port  of  arrival  may  in  his 
discretion  remit  said  fine  if  it  should  appear  to  him  that  the  error  was  committed 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  steamship  company,  or  was  unavoidable 
and  not  due  to  neglect  or  intent  to  deceive." 

Sixteenth.  The  next  is  the  most  important  of  all,  and  provides  that  false  testi- 
mony before  the  board  of  special  inquiry  can  be  punished  as  perjury.  In  our 
practice  now  there  is  no  hindrance  to  any  immigrant  or  any  witness  making  any 
sort  of  a  statement,  and  doing  it  with  safety  and  impunity,  and  we  believe  that  if  a 
law  be  given  us  which  will  make  that  perjury  within  reasonable  bounds  so  that 
we  can  punish  them,  it  will  put  the  immigration  laws  on  a  better  footing.  We 
suggest:  "That  false  testimony  given  under  oath  before  the  board  of  special 
inquiry  in  behalf  of  detained  immigrants,  made  willfully  and  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  admission  of  a  detained  immigrant,  shall  constitute  perjury;  and  if 
any  person  or  persons  shall  knowingly  or  wilfully  procure  such  perjury  to  be  com- 
mitted every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  subornation  or  perjury, 
and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  not  exceeding  $100,  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceed- 
ing five  years,  or  both,  according  to  the  aggravation  of  the  facts.  That  if  any  per- 
son or  persons  shall  wilfully  and  knowingly  make  a  false  affidavit  as  to  his  financial 
responsibility  as  a  surety  upon  a  bond  or  undertaking  given  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  admission  of  an  immigrant  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury,  and 
shall  be,  on  conviction,  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  §1,000,  or  by  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both,  according  to  the  aggravation  of  the  facts." 

Seventeenth.  As  I  said  before,  the  registry  clerk  has  the  right  to  admit,  and 
does  admit  over  85  out  of  every  100.  The  commissioner  has  no  right  in  law  to 
stop  that.  If  the  board  of  special  inquiry  should  decide  to  allow  an  immigrant  to 
come  in  there  is  no  power  with  the  commissioner  to  say  no.  It  is  proposed  to 
give  the  commissioner  that  power,  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  W»  suggest :  "  That  the  commissioners  of  immigration  be,  and  hereby 
are,  empowered  to  temporarily  suspend  execution  of  decision  of  boards  of  special 
inquiry,  subject  to  the  final  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

Eighteenth.  "  That  any  person  or  persons  found  to  be  guilty  of  '  coaching'  or 
assisting  immigrants  to  evade  or  falsely  answer  inquiries  made  of  them  upon 
inspection  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  $100  and 
stand  committed  until  the  said  fine  is  paid." 

Nineteenth.  "That  in  addition  to  the  excluded  classes  already  established  by 
law,  boards  of  special  inquiry  are  hereby  empowered  to  exclude  from  admission 
such  aliens  as  appear  to  them  to  be  suspicious  or  disreputable  characters,  suspected 
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convicts,  anarchists,  or  persons  unfit  to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States,  unless 
the  said  person  or  persons  shall  establish  for  themselves,  or  through  their  friends, 
a  good  reputation." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  intention  of  that  is  to  make  the  immigrant  give 
the  proof  ?— A.  To  throw  the  burden  of  proof  on  him.  Now  we  can  not  send  him 
back  unless  we  can  prove  he  is  likely  to  become  a  public  charge.  Under  such  an 
amendment  we  could  say  to  a  suspicious  or  disreputable  person  :  "  You  must  prove 
your  reputation  ;  otherwise  you  will  be  debarred." 

Twentieth.  ' '  That  it  shall  be  lawful  to  take  the  testimony  in  a  summary  manner 
of  an  immigrant  ordered  to  be  deported,  after  giving  a  short  but  reasonable  notice 
to  the  party  charged  with  inducing  him  to  migrate  in  violation  of  the  alien  con- 
tract laws;  and  the  parties  so  charged  shall  have  the  right  to  appear  in  person  or 
by  counsel  and  cross-examine  a  witness;  the  testimony  thus  taken  may  be  used  as 
evidence  in  any  action  instituted,  or  to  be  instituted,  to  punish  the  person  so 
charged,  and  to  have  the  same  effect  as  if  the  witness  had  so  testified  in  open 
court." 

Twenty-first.  "  That  boards  of  special  inquiry,  by  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  port  of  arrival,  may  in  their  discretion  admit 
conditionally  into  the  United  States  such  persons  as  intend  to  settle  here  and  later 
on  to  bring  their  famine's  here;  and  within  one  year  thereafter,  upon  the  arrival 
of  their  families,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry  to  reopen  the 
case  of  such  immigrant  conditionally  landed  and  take  into  consideration  the 
admission  of  the  whole  family  in  the  same  manner  as  if  all  of  them  had  arrived 
at  the  same  time,  and  to  admit  or  deport  any  or  all  of  them,  including  the  1 
conditionally  landed,  according  to  the  immigration  laws  governing  excluded 
classes." 

I  presume  a  good  many  of  these  things  will  fail  to  receive  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress, but  they  will  do  away  with  difficulties  that  we  have.  A  man,  as  I  have  said, 
comes  in  and  says,  "I  am  all  right,  but  my  family  and  six  children  are  on  the 
other  side." '  The  immigration  authorities  should  have  the  right  to  say,  "Are  they 
all  right;  is  there  anything  the  matter  with  them?"  "No;  they  are  all  well." 
"You  appear  to  be  responsible  and  eligible.  Are  you  willing  in  case  we  admit 
you,  and  your  family  comes  in  and  is  found  to  be,  one  an  idiot  and  another  con- 
sumptive, to  go  back  with  them?  "  That  is  the  point  we  wish  to  bring  to  your 
consideration. 

Q.  What  are  your  suggestions  in  respect  to  a  recodification  of  the  immigration 
laws? — A.  I  believe  that  we  are  in  the  same  position  exactly  that  the  United 
States  was  before  the  Revised  Statutes  were  put  into  effect,  and  if  we  could  codify 
all  the  laws  and  add  to  them  only  so  far  as  to  make  the  present  theory  of  the 
law  effective,  we  could  go  into  the  courts  and  do  what  the  general  public  sup- 
poses we  can  do.  The  general  public  supposes  the  Contract  Labor  Bureau  has 
absolute  power  to  restrict  contract  labor  and  go  into  the  courts  to  punish  the 
contractors.  I  believe  in  such  codification  of  the  laws  as  practical  experience 
has  found  necessary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  understand  that  a  person  who  brings  another 
here  under  contract  to  perform  labor  for  him  can  not  be  punished  in  our  courts 
under  the  present  law?— A.  We  find  it  exceedingly  difficult.  Dr.  Ullo  has  found 
great  difficulties  in  court. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  with  reference  to  immigration  and  crime?— 
A.  Somewhat,  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  reported  it  to  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration?— A.  Mr.  Fitchie 
has,  yes.  I  have  made  that  investigation,  and  have  been  assisted  by  Dr.  Saffiord, 
of  our  medical  division. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  will  be  embraced  in  his  next  annual  report?— A. 
I  do  not. 

Q.  If  not,  can  you  furnish  it  to  this  commission?— A.  I  should  think  Mr.  Pow- 
derly  could.    It  is  within  his  province  now.  , 

Gj.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  the  census  of  1890  investigated,  in  regard  to 
criminals,  those  who  were  children  of  foreign-born  parents?— A.  It  did.  Professor 
Wines  has  a  special  report  on  that  subject. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  has  that  investigation  been  carried  far  enough  to  fairly  indi- 
cate the  relation  of  criminality  to  immigration?— A.  I  think  the  special  question 
of  immigration  and  crime  would  merit  the  fullest  investigation,  which  it  has  not 
received. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  As  you  have  examined  that  question,  what  have  you 
to  say  with  reference  to  the  testimony  here  this  morning  that  the  more  intelligent 
immigrants  are  most  apt  to  form  the  criminal  classes  in  this  country?— A.  Certain 
classes,  yes;  but  there  are  special  crimes  which  I  think  are  positively  established 
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as  the-  result  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  peoples  into  our  country;  certain 
classes  of  crimes  which  are  now  becoming  prevalent. 

Q.  Do  you  think  immigrants  from  the  more  intelligent  nations  of  the  Old  "World 
are  more  apt  to  commit  crimes  than  those  from  the  south  of  Europe?— A.  I  think 
they  commit  different  classes  of  crimes.  There  is  always  the  fear,  in  making  that 
comparison  of  immigrants  of  confusing  with  the  good  immigrants  those  who  are 
forced  out  of  their  own  country  because  of  their  criminal  habits,  and  they  come  in 
force  here  and  increase  the  average,  and  we  must,  in  making  any  fair  compari- 
son, take  that  into  account.  But  the  matter  is  one  that  it  seems  to  me  is  vitally 
important  in  this  connection,  that  the  moral  dangers  from  immigration  are  equally, 
if  not  much  more  pressing  than  the  economic  dangers. 

(At  this  point  the  examination  of  Mr.  McSweeney  was  suspended,  and  was 
resumed  at  10  a.  m.,  July  26, 1899.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Are  all  the  questions  on  the  ships'  manifests  uniformly 
answered  in  full,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  They  are  answered  in  full,  but  the  last 
4  questions  are  answered  generally — all  in  the  same  tenor.  The  immigrant's 
health  is  generally  reported  good,  and  there  seems  to  be  very  little  attention  paid 
to  it.    The  last  4  or  5  questions  are  always  answered  pro  forma. 

Q.  Are  these  manifests  common  to  all  the  shipping  lines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mediterranean,  continental,  and  British? — A.  Yes.  In  this  connection  I 
suggest  that  the  character  of  the  paper  and  the  character  of  the  writing  material 
now  used  will  make  these  manifests  absolutely  valueless  in  less  than  10  years ;  and 
these  are  among  the  most  important  records  the  country  has.  I  think  some  legal 
requirement  ought  to  be  made  as  to  the  quality  of  the  paper  and  ink.  In  many  of 
our  ships  the  paper  falls  to  pieces  before  it  is  handled  by  our  officers,  and  the  ink 
is  of  all  sorts.  There  should  be  some  legal  requirement  to  protect  these  very  valu- 
able statistics. 

Q.  How  many  interpreters  have  you  at  the  Barge  Office? — A.  About  20  all 
together ;  men  who  are  conversant  with  all  sorts  of  languages. 

Q.  How  many  languages  are  spoken? — A.  We  speak  every  language  that  comes 
in  with  the  exception  of  1  or  2  of  the  Slavish  dialects.  We  have  not  a  good 
interpreter  in  Lithuanian,  for  instance,  but  we  can  always  get  one,  because  in  the 
railroad  department  or  in  some  of  the  other  departments  there  are  always  men 
who  can  fill  these  breaches. 

Q.  How  about  the  Arabian?— A.  Wehaduptoamonthago30rientalinterpreters, 
but  1  was  discharged  about  2  weeks  ago,  and  I  understand  the  discharge  of 
another  is  pending,  so  it  leaves  us  1.    We  have  1  Oriental  at  present. 

Q.  You  think  you  have  ample  provision;  immigrants  can  communicate  their 
ideas  to  a  competent  party  who  can  communicate  with  you? — A.  As  to  the  races 
which  come  in,  the  toman,  Yiddish,  and  Italian  languages  are  spoken  in  the 
bureau,  and  we  all  have  a  smattering  of  all  of  them,  so  we  are  pretty  well 
provided;  but  there  are  expert  interpreters  in  almost  every  language  with  which 
we  have  to  deal. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  25, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF.  ME.  GTTSTAV  H.  SCHWAB, 

Agent,  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company,  New  York  City. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
held  in  New  York  City,  July  25,  1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Gustav  H. 
Schwab  appeared  at  11.15  a.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  immi- 
gration as  follows:  „_  _    ,  _,    , 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  place  of  residence?— A.  31  West  lorty- 
seventh  street,  New  York  City;  place  of  business,  5  Broadway. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?— A.  Member  of  the  firm  of  Oelnchs  &  Co.,  agents 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business?— A.  Twenty-three  years. 

Q.  If  you  can  give  us  any  information  or  have  any  statements  you  would  care 
to  make  with  reference  to  the  immigration  law  and  its  rulings  we  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you,  and  after  that  we  will  ask  you  questions.— A.  I  would  like  to 
preface  what  I  have  to  say  by  saying  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  steamship 
lines  are  nearly  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  reputable  merchants,  and 
whatever  opinions  they  have  they  believe  they  represent  as  citizens.  What 
I  shall  have  to  say  will  be  from  the  standpoint  of  an  American  citizen.    We 
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do  not  wish  to  disassociate  these  two.  The  foreign  steamship  lines  on  the  other 
side  are  managed  by  directors  who  are  the  foremost  business  men  of  their  respective 
cities,  and  also  desire  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  this  country  and  forward  the 
interests  of  this  country,  because  they  take  a  high  view  of  things  and  do  not  wish 
to  send  their  steamers  here  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  upon  this  country  a  mass 
of  immigrants  that  can  not  be  assimilated  and  should  not  properly  come.  We 
believe,  the  steamship  companies,  that  the  immigration  laws  as  they  exist  at 
present  are  certainly  carried  out  most  efficiently  at  this  port  and  at  the  other  ports 
equally  well.  As  to  the  laws  themselves,  while  I  suppose  they  could  be  amended 
and  improved  in  some  particulars,  I  believe  th i y  represent  the  right  principle,  and 
that  is  this:  As  far  as  the  steamship  lines  are  concerned,  they  are  held  responsible 
for  the  passenger.  For  instance,  if  a  passenger  on  landing  here  is  found  in  any 
way  not  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  la  w,  that  passenger  is  returned  by  the 
same  steamship  line.  If  the  line  has  made  a  mistake,  it  is  ready  to  take  him  back. 
Through  their  agents  on  the  other  side  they  exercise  a  careful  scrutiny  of  every 
passenger  who  comes  to  them  for  passage.  They  have  instructed  their  agents 
and  given  them  a  full  statement  of  the  laws  as  they  exist  in  this  country  and  the 
various  objections  that  are  made  to  immigrants,  and  theyrequire  these  laws  to  be 
complied  with.  They  give  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  required  by  law, 
a  statement  showing  that  their  agents  are  informed.  It  is  given  every  6  months, 
I  believe.  That  I  hold  to  be  the  right  principle;  to  hold  the  steamship  com- 
panies responsible  for  the  people  they  bring,  and  oblige  them  to  investigate  the 
passengers,  and  if  they  make  a  mistake  to  send  them  back.  I  believe  that  such  an 
investigation  is  far  more  valuable  than  any  consular  inspection  such  as  has  been 
proposed.  I  hold  that  to  be  absolutely  impracticable,  and  1  believe  the  investigation 
through  the  steamship  lines  is  more  thorough.  We  have  only  a  few  consuls  in  the 
countries  the  immigrants  come  from.  1  believe  in  Hungary  we  have  only  one  consul, 
a  country  from  which  as  high  as  30,000  immigrants  have  come  in  one  year.  Mani- 
festly it  is  impossible  for  that  consul  to  investigate  the  antecedents  of  the  immi- 
grant properly.  The  agent  of  the  steamship  company,  who  is  resident  in  the 
country,  is  the  man  to  hold.  The  steamship  companies  not  only  have  their  instruc- 
tions to  their  agents  to  carefully  examine  any  passenger  in  the  light  of  the  law, 
but  they  also  hold  the  agents  responsible;  at  least  our  company  does.  If  the  pas- 
senger is  returned,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  agent  who  booked  him.  Now,  where 
a  man's  pocket  is  affected  you  can  probably  have  more  control  over  him  than  in 
any  other  way.  I  believe  that  this  control,  through  the  steamship  companies,  of 
their  agents  in  booking  passengers  is  the  most  reliable  one.  It  is  more  satisfactory, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  the  immigration  authorities  than  any  other  investigation  on  the 
other  side  could  possibly  be.  Aside  from  this  fact,  it  is  problematical  whether  the 
investigation  of  passengers  on  the  other  side  would  be  permitted  by  the  foreign 
government,  if  carried  out  by  the  United  States  Government,  whereas  now  the 
investigation  is  carried  out  by  private  persons. 

In  siiggesting  any  changes  in  the  present  law,  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  hardly 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  carefully  consider  the  present  law  as  to  the  features 
in  which  it  might  be  improved.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  contract- 
labor  law  could  be  improved  in  this  particular,  that  it  now  does  not  hold  the 
employer  in  this  country  who  sends  for  the  contract  laborer,  but  it  visits  the  whole 
wrath  of  the  law  on  the  unfortunate  laborer  who  comes  here  absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  United  States  law,  and  does  not  hold  the  employer  himself,  who  is  the  man 
to  be  held  by  right.    I  suggest  that  an  improvement  ought  to  be  made  in  that  way. 

Then,  I  have  learned  of  some  suggestions  as  to  the  extension  of  the  time  during 
which  a  man  should  be  here,  from  1  to  2  years  or  even  longer;  also  an  increase  in 
the  head  money.  I  would  say,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned — I  do  not  attempt  to 
speak  for  all  the  steamship  companies — that  in  whatever  is  deemed  wise  and  rea- 
sonable and  proper  for  the  protection  of  this  country,  I  think  you  will  find  the 
steamship  lines  will  acquiesce.  Of  course,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  raise 
the  head  money  to  an  inordinately  high  figure,  say  $5  to  $10;  it  would  be  pro- 
hibitory. In  other  words,  you  prohibit  all  immigration  except  of  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  the  $5  or  §10.  As  I  take  it  the  principle  to  be  followed  in  the  matter 
of  immigration  is  the  question  of  whether  a  man  is  capable  and  willing  to  work, 
is  honest,  and  will  make  a  good  citizen.  Now,  whether  he  is  going  to  bring  in 
here  $30,  $50,  or  $100  is  of  minor  importance  compared  to  whether  he  will  develop 
into  a  good  citizen  for  the  country;  that  is  entirely  left  out  of  sight  if  the  plan  of 
a  high  head  tax  is  introduced  or  a  high  money  qualification. 

As  to  the  question  of  illiteracy— educational  test:  That  strikes  one  juite  favora- 
bly on  first  contemplation,  but  there,  also,  you  must  remember  that  you  not  only 
prohibit  the  admission  of  a  large  number  of  people  who  are  absolutely  necessary 
in  this  country  for  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  but 
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you  commit  an  injustice  by  adopting  such  a  measure  as  that.  I  do  not  know  that 
you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  prison  returns  in  the  various 
cities,  but  it  is  certainly  a  most  startling  fact  that  those  countries  whose  immi- 
grants into  this  country  are  most  literate  show  the  largest  percentage  of  prison 
commitments  and  jail  commitments  for  vagrancy,  drunkenness,  etc.  I  refer  to 
such  States  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois,where  you  have 
a  large  number  of  immigrants  coming  from  countries  such  as  Italy,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, Russia — those  which  are  said  to  send  us  the  worst  immigrants.  I  would 
earnestly  commend  a  study  of  these  statistics.  You  will  find  them  most  startling. 
It  is  shown  that  illiteracy  has  nothing  to  do,  as  far  as  these  statistics  would  seem 
to  show,  with  crime. 

There  is  another  thing  that  has  been  quite  surprising  to  me,  and  that  is  the 
statements  that  were  made  by  a  number  of  gentlemen — I  believe  one  gave  testi- 
mony before  you  in  Washington — withreference  to  the  reduction  in  wages.  Now,  if 
you  will  investigate  the  matter,  I  believe  you  will  find  that  within  the  last  25  years, 
during  which  a  large  immigration  has  come  into  this  country,  wages  have  actu- 
ally risen.  There  is  not  a  single  occupation  in  which  wages  have  not  risen  in  the 
last  25  years,  and  that,  taken  together  with  the  enormous  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  last  25  years,  which  was  obtained  by  the  large  immigration  enabling 
us  to  produce  things  and  create  more  cheaply,  seems  to  me  to  show  that  labor  has 
rather  gained  than  suffered  by  the  large  immigration  to  this  country. 

I  believe  that  the  present  laws  are  ample  to  protect  this  country.  Whatever 
further  improvements  are  deemed  wise  and  seem  to  be  agreed  upon  by  all — the 
general  consensus  of  opinion — the  steamship  lines  will  cheerfully  acquiesce  in 
anything  that  promotes  the  welfare  of  the  country.  They  believe  the  immigrant 
that  comes  into  this  country  now  is  absolutely  needed.  Construction  work  on 
highways,  sewers,  etc.,  is  done  by  the  Irish,  Hungarians,  and  Italians  as  the  Ameri-. 
cans  advance  in  intelligence  and  better  their  condition.  We  could  not  get  them  to 
work  on  these  more  or  less  brutal  tasks,  which  are  attended  to  by  these  lower 
classes  that  come  in.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  best  to  go  back  to  the  old  condi- 
tions.   It  is  merely  a  question  of  modern  improvement. 

Q.  We  have  had  testimony  in  Washington  that  the  steamship  lines  issued 
circulars  to  their  agents  with  reference  to  inducing  immigrants  to  come  to 
this  country.  Have  you  some  circulars  that  your  company  has  issued  in  the 
past  you  could  give  us?—  A.  I  could  only  say  in  regard  to  that,  that  no  steamship 
line  that  I  am  familiar  with  would  be  guilty  of  doing  such  a  thing,  nor  would 
any  country  from  which  these  lines  come,  and  in  which  they  are  domiciled,  per- 
mit such  a  thing  to  be  done.  The  countries  of  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  France, 
and,  I  believe,  also  of  England  and  Scandinavia,  all  have  very  stringent  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  inciting  to  emigration  from  those  countries,  for  the  reason  that  these 
countries  are  all  dependent  on  the  young  emigrants  for  their  armies.  That  also  is 
sufficient  inducement  for  them  to  exercise  a  more  stringent  inspection  of  emigrants 
leaving  their  countries.  They  go  so  far  as  to  permit  only  certain  licensed  agents 
to  exercise  the  trade  of  emigration  agent,  and  these  licenses  are  paid  for  with  a 
very  high  fee  and  subject  to  revocation  at  any  time.  We  have  had  any  number 
of-  agents  in  former  years  who  have  tried  to  send  out  circulars  to  people  they 
thought  would  emigrate,  and  who  have  had  their  licenses  revoked  without  any 
mercy.  It  is  absolutely  impossible,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  steamship  companies 
and  agents  to  incite  to  emigration  on  the  other  side.  It  can  not  be  done;  not  even 
to  invite. 

Q.  The  statement  that  agents  have  in  foreign  countries  employed  subagents  to 
induce  emigration  is  a  mistake? — A.  Entirely  wrong.  Of  course,  they  have  sub- 
agents  to  sell  tickets  in  various  cities,  but  they  are  all  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  which  are  carried  out  very  stringently. 

Q.  Is  the  carrying  of  immigrants  a  very  lucrative  part  of  your  business? — A.  It 
was  in  former  years.  I  consider  that  the  cabin  business  has  assumed  greater  pro- 
portions and  more  importance  with  a  number  of  the  lines.  The  cabin  business 
has  increased  in  much  greater  proportion  than  the  steerage  business.  We  calcu- 
late the  increase  in  cabin  about  10  per  cent  a  year  on  the  average. 

Q.  How  does  the  steerage  rate  compare  with  the  rate  of,  say,  10  years  ago?— A. 
The  steerage  rate  at  present  is  very  much  higher  than  it  was  10  years  ago.  That 
is  due  to  an  agreement  of  the  lines  among  themselves. 

Q.  Which  is  being  carried  out  in  good  faith? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  increase  since  1880?— A.  I  do  not  remember  what  the 
rate  was. 

Q.  Can  vou  give  it  in  figures? — A.  I  should  say  the  rate  is  now  probably  fully 
50  per  cent  higher  than  in  1880.    That  is  a  rough  guess. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  to-day?— A.  We  have  two  classes  of  steamers.    One  is  the 
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the  so-called  express  steamer,  and  the  rate  is  $38.50  in  steerage  from  Europe.  The 
rate  of  the  slower  steamers  is  $36.50  to  New  York  from  Bremen.  That  is  about 
50  per  cent  higher  than  in  1880  at  a  rough  guess. 

Q.  Have  you  had  many  of  your  immigrants  rejected  at  the  port  of  New  York 
and  returned  on  account  of  having  contagions  or  loathsome  diseases? — A.  There 
has  been  a  certain  number  rejected.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  a  large  number 
rejected. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  which  such  rejected  immigrant  has  been  returned 
on  a  subsequent  or  the  same  ship  of  the  company? — A.  I  know  of  no  case  on  our 
line. 

Q.  Your  board  of  directors  on  the  other  side  has  never  considered  that  such  a 
passenger  should  be. admitted  and  sent  him  back?— A.  They  would  never  think  of 
such  a  thing.  Speaking  of  the  circulars  sent  out  by  the  lines  on  the  other  side,  I 
would  like  to  hand  you  here  a  circular  to  agents  issued  in  this  country,  on  which  you 
will  find  instructions  to  agents  giving  the  classes  that  are  prohibited  and  not  to 
be  booked.  You  are  probably  not  familiar  with  the  fact  that  so-called  prepaid 
tickets  are  a  feature  in  the  business  of  the  steamship  companies  of  great  impor- 
tance. By  prepaid  tickets  is  understood  a  ticket  bought  in  this  country  for  passage 
from  the  other  side;  that  is,  a  ticket  that  takes  the  place  of  money,  as  it  were.  It 
is  a  ticket  bought  in  this  country  by  a  man  who  has  come  over  here,  worked  here, 
and  accumulated  a  fund,  and  to  bring  his  folks  from  the  other  side,  sends  them  a 
ticket  for  the  passage.  This  is  a  very  large  business,  and  it  is  to  that  business 
that  must  be  ascribed  either  the  increase  or  decrease  in  immigration.  Of  the 
whole  immigration  into  this  country  about  60  per  cent  is  due  either  directly  to 
prepaid  business  or  such  business  as  is  brought  in  with  the  prepaid  passenger. 

Q.  That  is,  assisted  immigration? — A.  That  is  assisted  immigration  of  the  right 
kind.  The  prepaid  ticket  is  sent  to  John  Smith  in  some  village  of  Germany,  and 
the  whole  village  knows  he  has  a  ticket  from  his  brother  to  come  over;  that  he  is 
working  on  a  farm,  not  subject  to  military  duty,  paying  very  little  taxes,  and 
generally  thinks  he  is  in  a  pretty  good  country  and  would  like  his  brother  to  come. 
His  brother  tells  all  his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  he  brings  with  him  2,  3, 
or  4  men  coming  over  to  this  country  they  have  heard  of.  So  this  prepaid 
business  is  of  immense  importance,  and  that  is  the  barometer,  as  it  were,  of  busi- 
ness. For  instance,  if  we  have  bad  times  in  this  country,  prepaid  business  falls 
off;  where  100  are  usually  sold  in  a  day  only  25  or  30  will  be  sold.  If  the  immi- 
grant is  poor  the  immigration  falls  off.  Immigration  is  induced  by  the  condition 
of  things  in  this  country,  the  condition  of  the  labor  market,  agriculture,  and  busi- 
ness generally;  upon  that  depends  immigration  absolutely  and  entirely.  Nothing 
else  in  the  last  10  or  15  years  has  induced  immigration  from  the  other  side. 

Q.  In  such  periods  of  depression  as  you  speak  of,  there  is  really  a  return  of 
immigrants  to  the  other  country? — A.  Yes  ;  that  is  a  fact.  The  list  of  persons 
who  return  from  this  side  increases.  Our  steerage  list  shows  very  much  larger 
numbers  in  times  of  depression  than  in  times  when  everything  is  prosperous  and 
business  doing  well. 

Q.  Have  you  any  way  of  telling  whether  immigrants  come  over  for  a  brief 
season  and  then  return — birds  of  passage? — A.  Hardly  to  the  north.  I  do  not 
know  but  that  may  apply — to  some  extent  to  the  Italian. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  formerly  large  landowners 
in  this  country,  whether  individual  or  corporate,  exerted  themselves  in  Europe  to 
induce  immigration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  practice  kept  up  now? — A.  As  far  as  I  am  informed  that  has  entirely 
disappeared.  In  former  years  the  railroads  did  a  very  large  work  in  that  direc- 
tion, especially  the  land-grant  railroads,  and  corporations  also ;  but  I  have  not 
heard  of  anything  of  that  kind  being  done  in  the  last  10  or  15  years. 

Q.  The  class  of  people  in  this  country  who  send  over  there  for  their  friends  is 
generally  in  favor  of  immigration,  and  would  be  opposed  to  restricting  immigra- 
tion?— A.  I  suppose  so;  undoubtedly. 

Q.  So  that  if  Congress  should,  undertake  to  prohibit  immigration  entirely  for  a 
period  of  time  it  would  probably  incur  the  opposition  of  this  class  of  people?— A. 
Oh,  yes;  undoubtedly;  and  cause  a  great  deal  of  hardship  also. 

Q.  And  therefore  your  agents  abroad,  while  being  careful  to  have  our  laws 
complied  with,  notwithstanding  work  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  the  steamship 
company— I  mean  to  say  you  go  as  near  the  limits  of  the  law  as  you  safely  can  so 
as  to  bring  an  immigrant?— A.  I  think  I  will  have  to  correct  that.  The  compa- 
nies on  the  other  side,  I  believe,  judging  from  our  experience,  are  apt  to  err.  They 
wish  always  to  leave  a  safe  margin.  We  have  frequently  had  cables  inquiring 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  take  a  certain  family  that  has  applied,  and  has,  we 
will  say,  a  child  or  a  person  that  might  possibly  come  under  the  prohibitory 
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classes.  As  Mr.  McSweeney  will  confirm,  we  frequently  apply  to  him  as  to  whether 
we  can  safely  carry  such  persons,  and  our  company  usually  decides  not  to  bring 
them. 

Q.  Your  interest,  you  think,  is  in  favor  of  rather  excessive  caution  than  the 
other  way? — A.  I  think  so.     That  is  the  way  the  system  works. 

Q.  How  would  it  do  to  have  some  United  States  Government  immigration 
agents  to  make  a  careful  inquiry  in  cooperation  with  your  steamship  agents? — A. 
I  think  that  would  involve  such  an  enormous  expense  that  it  would  practically 
not  be  feasible.  You  would  have  to  have  practically  an  agent  of  the  United 
States,  an  immigration  agent,  by  the  side  of  everyone  of  our  agents. 

Q.  The  steamship  companies  would  not  object  to  it,  I  suppose? — A.  I  think  they 
would  probably  welcome  it,  for  they  would  have  someone  on  whom  the  responsi- 
bility could  be  placed  and  have  the  matter  settled  there;  but  I  doubt  very  much 
if  that  would  be  feasible. 

Q.  In  reference  to  head  money,  that  is  exacted  from  only  the  first  and  second 
class  passengers?— A.  No;  from  all  alien  passengers,  whether  they  come  in  steer- 
age or  cabin.  Of  course,  we  are  obliged  to  depend  on  the  statements  of  cabin 
passengers  as  to  whether  they  are  aliens  or  United  States  citizens. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  increase  that,  even  for  the 
sake  of  revenue?— A.  I  do  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  on  that.  I  do  not  know 
if  it  would  be  necessary.  Probably  the  immigration  officials  are  more  capable  of 
expressing  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  needed.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
the  steamship  lines  would  acquiesce  in  anything  reasonable. 

Q.  Is  this  head  money  paid  by  the  steamship  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  added  to  the  fare  of  the  passenger? — A.  It  is  in  a  certain  way.  It  is  not 
added  directly.  The  steamship  companies  of  course  fix  their  rates,  including  all 
expenses  they  have  to  pay.  I  presume  the  rate  of  fare  would  be  increased  by  that 
much  if  the  head  money  was  increased,  so  it  would  ultimately  fall  on  the  pas- 
senger.   It  is  one  of  the  items  of  cost. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  a  moderate  increase  of  that  head  tax  would  tend  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  immigrants? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  assisted  immigration,  I  suppose  it  would  not  help  that,  as  the 
people  would  put  up  more  money  if  necessary? — A.  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
assisted  immigration  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Except  in  the  way  of  prepaid  tickets? — A.  That  we  do  not 
call  assisted  immigration;  that  is  regularly  prepaid  business. 

Q.  It  is  assisted?— A.  It  is  a  ticket  presented  to  a  relative  on  the  other  side,  yes. 
I  have  recently  observed  a  statement  of  the  enormous  revenues  to  the  steamship 
lines  from  the  passenger  business,  and  also  as  to  the  cost  of  transporting  business. 
This  morning  I  ran  over  the  reports  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  for  the  last  20 
years,  and  I  find  the  average  dividend  paid  in  the  last  20  years  was  5  per  cent,  and 
the  shares  are  now  quoted  at  119  and  120.  That  does  not  show  that  it  is  such  an 
enormously  lucrative  business. 

Q.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  depreciation  in  the  steamers? — A.  Yes;  certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Are  you  practically  acquainted  with  the  manner  of 
inspection  on  the  other  side,  medical  inspection? — A.  I  am  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Have  you  been  present  while  the  inspection  was  made? — A.  I  know  that  our 
company  has  a  doctor,  who  is  detailed  and  paid  for  the  purpose  of  examining  all 
emigrants  before  they  embark,  and  if  there  are  any  cases  coming  from  suspected 
districts,  such  as  the  south  of  Russia,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  smallpox, 
they  are  kept  in  control  stations.  Our  company  has  at  present  7  control  stations 
which  have  been  established  and  maintained  with  its  own  means,  together  with 
those  of  the  Hamburg-American,  and,  I  believe,  the  Red  Star  Line.  They  are 
located  near  the  frontier  between  Prussia  and  Russia.  They  are  established  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  through  them  all  emigrants  intended  for  this  country, 
coming  from  south  Russia.    I  will  read  this:     (Reading.) 

"  The  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company  now  offer  to  immigrants  from 
Russia  the  use  of  its  control  stations  established  on  the  Russo-German  frontier  at 
Bajohrem,  Eydtkuhnen,  Prostken,  Illowo,  Ottlotschin,  Tilsit,  and  Insterburg." 

The  other  steamship  companies  contribute  to  their  maintenance,  though  they 
are  practically  owned  by  the  North  German  Lloyd.    (Continuing  to  read.) 

"  These  control  stations,  built  and  owned  by  the  North  German  Lloyd,  are  com- 
pletely equipped  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  its  passengers.  Each  of  them 
is  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  manager,  and  is  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary sleeping  and  living-rooms,  with  bathrooms,  steam-heating  arrangements,  and 
restaurants.  A  practicing  physician  and  a  force  of  male  and  female  attendants 
are  attached  to  each  of  them,  and  they  are  under  the  continual  control  of  the 
Imperial  German  Government  and  have  received  official  approval. 
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"In  these  control  stations  emigrants  from  Russia,  intending  to  take  passage  in 
the  steamers  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company  are  examined  as  to  their  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  immigration  laws,  bathed,  and 
their  baggage  disinfected  for  the  sum  of  2  marks  (50  cents)  each  person,  after 
which  they  receive  a  certificate  that  entitles  them  to  continue  their  journey  to  the 
port  of  departure." 

These  stations  are  in  some  cases  24  hours  by  rail  east  of  Bremen,  and  they  have 
to  continue  their  journey  24  hours  to  reach  the  port  of  departure.  I  believe  the 
Rotterdam  line  is  interested  in  these  control  stations,  besides  the  3  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

It  is  well  known  that  most  of  these  contagious  diseases  come  from  the  south  of 
Russia,  and  countries  where  cleanliness  is  not  very  great. 

Q.  You  have  also  local  inspection  at  the  port  of  embarkation?— A.  There  is  a 
local  medical  inspection  at  the  port  of  departure. 

Q.  On  board  ship? — A.  No;  on  land.  The  port  of  Bremen  is  an  inland  port,  sit- 
uated 30  miles  up  the  river  Weser,  and  the  river  Weser  is  not  navigable  by  the 
large  steamers.  Therefore,  all  emigrants,  before  they  embark  in  Bremerhaven,  are 
sent  by  train  from  Bremen  to  Bremerhaven  and  there  put  on  board  steamer. 
Before  they  leave  Bremen,  in  the  railway  station  there  is  a  special  station  arranged 
for  these  emigrants,  where  they  are  ticketed,  have  their  baggage  attended  to,  and 
are  examined  by  the  physicians.  I  think  there  are  2,  at  least  1,  paid  by  our  line 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  disinfecting  passengers.  If  there  are  any  per- 
sons who  are  at  all  suspicious,  they  are  quarantined  in  Bremen  and  kept  there 
until  developments  show  whether  they  prove  to  be  harmless. 

Q.  Is  there  any  medical  inspection  made  on  board  the  steamers  before  starting? — 
A.  On  our  large  steamers  we  have  2  doctors ;  on  the  small  steamers  1.  The  medical 
inspection  is  carried  out  at  least  once  a  day. 

Q.  To  comply  with  the  United  States  regulations? — A.  No;  with  our  company's 
own  regulations. 

Q.  In  compliance  with  the  law? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  the  United  States 
regulations  call  for  any. 

Q.  Suppose  you  have  1,000  steerage  passengers,  how  long  does  it  take  the  medi- 
cal inspector  to  pass  on  that  1,000  aboard  ship  at  the  gang  plank? — A.  If  the 
weather  is  fine  they  are  brought  on  deck  and  passed  in  that  way,  but  very  often, 
and  probably  generally  in  the  fall  and  winter,  that  inspection  has  to  be  done  below 
deck,  and  the  doctor  goes  down  and  examines  every  passenger  and  sometimes  in 
his  bunk. 

Q.  Complaint  has  been  made  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  that  medical  inspection 
on  board  ship  on  the  part  of  the  steamship's  doctors.  First  of  all,  that  it  is 
hurriedly  done;  that  there  is  not  sufficient  time  given  for  anything  like  the  proper 
inspection;  and  secondly,  that  the  medical  inspectorsare  not  experienced  surgeons 
and  physicians,  but  mostly  young  graduates  of  medical  colleges? — A.  In  relation 
to  that  I  would  say  the  inspection  can  take  place  through  the  whole  day.  The 
doctor  has  24  hours,  and  at  least  12  hours  of  daylight  in  which  to  make  the  inspec- 
tion. To  my  knowledge  the  inspection  has  taken  at  least  2  or  3  hours,  and  it  can, 
if  desired,  be  made  more  minute.  In  most  of  our  large  steamers  we  have  2 
doctors. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Does  he  inspect  every  immigrant,  or  only  those  who  are 
sick? — A.  They  all  pass. 

Q.  Every  day?— A.  Yes;  it  is  his  duty  and  prescribed  by  the  company.  Of 
course,  you  will  understand  in  very  stormy  weather  it  is  almost  impossible  at 
times  to  carry  out  an  inspection  of  that  kind.  With  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  physician  or  surgeon,  I  will  say  it  is  true  there  are  some  physicians  who  are 
young,  but  the  greater  number  of  surgeons  on  board  the  transatlantic  liners  are 
men  who  have  been  in  the  service  for  a  number  of  years.  I  recollect  on  the  largest 
steamer  on  our  line  a  doctor  who  has  been  in  our  service  at  least  15  if  not  20  years 
as  ship  surgeon,  and  I  remember  one  man  who  was  in  our  service  30  years  as 
surgeon.  Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  the  services  of  physicians  of  a 
great  deal  of  experience;  a  man  who  has  a  large  practice  on  shore  would  never 
think  of  taking  a  position  as  ship  surgeon.  They  are  required  to  be  physicians  of 
experience,  and  those  on  our  line  must  have  passed  the  German  medical  examina- 
tion, and  that  is  a  very  rigid  examination.  We  have  applications  daily  from 
doctors  in  this  country  for  positions  as  surgeons,  but  I  am  obliged  to  inform  them 
that  they  can  not  be  passed  unless  they  have  seen  experience  and  have  passed  the 
German  examination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Is  the  examination  of  passengers  on  board  ship  in  the 
character  of  the  sick  call  of  the  army?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  compared 
with  that,  because  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  steamship  company  and  every 
captain  to  have  his  ship  examined  every  day  carefully  to  ascertain  if  there  are 
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contagions  diseases  on  board.  If  we  arrive  here  and  have  a  case  of  smallpox  on 
board,  not  detected  by  the  physician  as  soon  as  it  broke  ont,  that  ship  is  held  in 
quarantine.  The  passengers  are  taken  to  Hoffman  Island,  and  kept  there  at  our 
expense  at  a  cost  of  many  thousands  per  day  if  the  number  is  large.  That  is  the 
interest  that  appeals  to  the  steamship  company's  pocket,  and  they  do  not  wish  to 
incur  anything  of  that  kind.  The  strict  injunction  is  given  to  examine  every 
passenger  every  day  to  see  if  there  are  any  possible  signs  of  smallpox,  cholera,  or 
any  contagious  disease.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  We  will  only  be  too  glad  to 
introduce  any  improvements  that  can  be  introduced. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  all  the  steamship  companies 
and  a  great  help  here  to  the  inspection  service  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to 
make  your  examination  at  your  ports  of  embarkation  more  rigid  than  they  are  at 
present?— A.  I  do,  personally,  yes;  and  I  can  give  you  the  assurance  that  what- 
ever I  can  do  on  my  part  will  be  exerted  to  comply  with  your  wishes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Who  sell  these  prepaid  tickets  on  this  side? — A.  The 
steamship  companies  and  their  agents. 

Q.  Are  they  in  the  hands  of  the  railroad  companies?— A.  No.  In  some  cases 
railroad  companies  are  at  the  same  time  steamship  companies;  but  in  my  experi- 
ence in  comparatively  few  cases. 

Q.  Are  they  sold  by  the  railroad  and  steamship  ticket  brokers  also?— A.  Yes,  in 
some  few  cases;  generally  by  steamship  agents  who  at  the  same  time  sell  bills  of 
exchange  and  money  orders  and  do  a  general  money  business,  but  I  think  in  very 
few  cases  by  railroad  agents.  That  applies  to  our  own  lines;  possibly  the  other 
lines  may  have  some  other  experience. 

Q.  You  have  no  instructions  to  your  agents  as  to  the  solicitation  of  this  class 
of  trade? — A.  Nothing  further  than  is  contained  in  the  circulars  we  have  issued 
to  them.  That  is  hardly  a  business  that  could  be  solicited.  For  instance,  an 
agent  is  in  a  small  village  in  Wisconsin,  and  a  farmer  drives  in  from  the  country 
and  buys  a  ticket.  Among  the  farmers  around  there  a  man  could  not  do  a  large 
soliciting  business,  it  would  not  pay. 

Q.  The  commission  on  the  sale  of  these  tickets  is  not  very  large  ? — A.  I  think  it 
is  $2  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtihar. )  Will  you  state  the  aims  of  this  North  Atlantic  confer- 
ence?—A.  There  are  3  conferences,  North  Atlantic,  Mediterranean  and  Continental. 
They  are  solely  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  discussion  of  matters  of  general 
interest  concerning  all  the  lines. 

Q.  Do  they  discuss  rates  ? — A.  That  is  fixed  by  the  various  lines  on  the  other 
side. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  trust? — A.  No;  it  is  not  a  trust. 

Q.  In  the  testimony  given  before  us  in  Washington  a  statement  was  made  that 
the  steamship  lines  employed  a  very  powerful  and  extensive  lobby  in  Washing- 
ton?—A.  That  is  an  absolute  and  unmitigated  untruth;  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
in  that.  The  steamship  lines  have  maintained  no  lobby  of  any  kind  in  Washing- 
ton. The  late  Dr.  Glavis  was  in  Washington  as  a  representative  of  the  steamship 
lines,  but  he  was  never  engaged  as  a  lobbyist,  and  since  his  death  the  steam- 
ship lines  are  not  represented  in  Washington,  except  by  agents  for  the  transaction 
of  passenger  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  general  assertion  was  made  some  time  ago  in 
respect  to  a  pool  formed  by  all  of  the  steamship  companies  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Was  or  is  there  such  a  pool  or  pooling  arrangement  with 
respect  to  steerage  rates,  or  in  your  conference  was  such  an  arrangement  consid- 
ered?—A.  Not  in  this  country.  There  is  an  agreement  on  the  other  side  with 
reference  to  rates  and  the  general  conduct  of  business. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  division  of  European  territory  made  to  suit  or  accommodate 
the  lines  and  ports  the  steamships  enter? — A.  You  refer  to  the  Continental  confer- 
ence. .  I  have  never  heard  of  any;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any.  The  ports  are  all 
open,  except  that  the  Continental  conference  does  not  book  passengers  in  Italy,  but 
leaves  that  to  the  Mediterranean  conference. 

Q.  Is  the  French  line  in  that  conference?— A.  It  is  not  exactly  a  member.  It 
accommodates  itself  and  generally  agrees  to  what  is  adopted. 

Q.  Whatever  arrangements  are  made  with  respect  to  rates  are  made  on  the  other 
side?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  arrangements  are  merely  business  arrangements,  not  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  trust  or  pool  or  syndicate  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  No  control  put  into  any  board  of  officers? — A.  The  lines  retain  their  indi- 
vidual control  and  management  absolutely. 

Q.  So  it  is  simply  give  and  take,  free  trade,  as  is  often  done  between  parties  in 
the  same  business? — A.  They  do  control  the  rates.    They  agree  on  certain  rates. 
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Q.  Could  you  give  us  a  reason  why  steerage  rates  have  risen  within  the  last 
15  or  20  years,  or  have  been  increased  35  to  50  per  cent?— A.  It  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  wars  have  been  avoided  among  the  steamship  lines,  and  there  has 
been  this  agreement  on  the  other  side  with  respect  to  rates. 

Q.  On  the  other  side  they  found  that  the  competition  was  destructive  of  profits 
and  expensive  to  carry  through? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  it  was  for  the  restriction  of  competition,  the  competition  in  the  matter  of 
agencies,  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  a  proper  return  in  the  steerage  rate  for  the 
lessened  immigration  that  occurred?— A.  There  is  no  combination  of  agents.  Each 
line  retains  its  own  agents  and  all  its  outfit.  It  is  simply  an  agreement  with 
reference  to  rates,  introduced  to  avoid  competition,  the  same  as  railroads  have 
had  to  enter  into  agreements  with  reference  to  rates.  Otherwise  they  would  cut 
each  others'  throats. 

Q.  With  respect  to  section  11  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  which  requires  the 
guaranty  on  the  part  of  the  transportation  companies  to  care  for  the  immigrant  for 
the  space  of  12  months,  and  provides  that  the  immigrant  may  be  deported  by  the 
same  line,  have  you  anything  to  say  why  that  length  of  time  should  not  be 
extended  more  than  12  months? — A.  No;  I  have  no  opinion  to  express.  The  immi- 
gration officials,  I  think,  would  be  more  competent  to  express  an  opinion.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  we  have  taken  back  that  have  been  here  more  than  6  months. 
However,  if  it  is  decided  that  it  is  wise  to  extend  it  to  2  years 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  (Interrupting.)  You  would  not  consider  it  a  hardship?— A. 
We  would  consider  it  a  hardship,  but  would  agree  to  it. 

Q.  Would  it  lead  to  a  rise  in  steerage  rates? — A.  I  doubt  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  what  the  system  is  in  the  Australian 
colonies — the  length  of  time  of  guaranty? — A.  No;  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Q.  Suppose  it  was  for  5  years,  and  that  a  bond  should  be  entered  into  in  the  sum 
of  $2,500? — A.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  long  period  of  time— 5  years.  A  great 
deal  can  happen  in  that  time.    Surely  2  years  might  be  sufficient. 

Q.  Are  there  not  a  great  many  immigrants  who  neglect  or  refuse  to  become 
American  citizens  ? — A.  Really  I  am  not  familiar  with  that ;  I  would  not  express 
an  opinion  on  that. 

Q.  Provided  that  such  a  thing  does  occur,  do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  injustice  to  the  United  States  to  be  compelled  to  take  care  of  men  and 
women  who  are  in  fact  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  nation  and  not  American  citizens?— 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  competent  to  express  an  opinion  on  that.  As  long 
as  they  are  benefiting  the  country  by  their  labor,  it  seems  to  me  they  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  right  to  apply  for  the  protection  a  government  can  give  even  if 
they  are  not  citizens.  That  is  my  private  opinion.  I  think  if  I  had  the  control  I 
should  raise  the  time  necessary  to  naturalization  in  this  country.  That  seems  to 
me  to  be  of  more  importance  than  the  restriction  of  immigration. 

Cj).  If  you  raise  the  time  of  naturalization  you  debar  these  men  from  becoming 
citizens? — A.  I  should  not  permit  it  unless  they  knew  the  language  and  could  read 
and  could  understand  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But  I  draw  an  abso- 
lute distinction  between  admitting  these  people  to  the  country  and  admitting  them 
to  the  franchise.    A  very  great  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the  two. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  quite  a  disadvantage  to  have  foreign  immigrants 
entering  and  maintaining  their  allegiance  to  the  foreign  country,  and  after  being 
here  4,  5,  6  or  7  years,  leaving  to  go  back  home  and  remain  there? — A.  I  should 
say  not,  if  they  produce  and  contribute  toward  the  welfare  and  advance  of  the 
country,  which  they  undoubtedly  do.  I  declare  I  should  just  as  soon  have  them 
come  in  as  to  have  cattle  come  in  or  brute  labor  force  that  we  need  in  this 
country  for  the  development  of  the  country. 

Q.  They  are  largely  in  the  lower  grades  of  labor? — A.  Yes.  I  should  not  admit 
them  to  citizenship  unless  they  understood  the  English  language.  I  do  not  believe 
we  could  have  built  the  Pacific  railroads  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Chinese  labor. 
If  we  had  prohibited  that  labor,  we  would  not  have  had  any  transcontinental 
railroads  whatever.     The  Americans  would  not  have  built  them. 

Q.  But  on  the  question  of  guaranty  you  are  free  to  say  the  steamship  companies 
would  cooperate  even  to  the  extension  of  another  year? — A.  I  am  speaking  per- 
sonally. I  am  not  competent  to  bind  the  steamship  lines.  If  it  is  considered  wise 
and  necessary  to  raise  the  time  by  the  immigration  officials,  we  should  certainly 
not  raise  any  objections. 

Q.  How  about  doubling  the  head  money,  temporarily  at  least,  to  meet  the 
expense  of  rebuilding  the  depot,  etc.?— A.  We  would  rather  not  see  the  head  tax 
advanced,  but  if  it  appears  impossible  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  immigration 
bureau  here  and  at  other  ports  without  advancing  the  head  tax,  of  course  we  would 
be  obliged  to  submit. 
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Q.  You  think  it  fair  that  all  expense  attending  immigration  should  be  borne  by 
the  immigrant  or  the  transportation  company?— A.  That  is  a  question.  As  it  is, 
we  are  accustomed  to  it;  the  fact  is  there,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  the  question! 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Since  the  steerage  rates  of  the  different  lines  have  been 
fixed  by  conference  on  the  other  side  at  what  you  call  a  reasonable  figure,  what 
restrained  the  conference  from  fixing  them  at  a  higher  figure?— A.  Well,  no  doubt 
the  fact  that  if  the  prices  advance  too  high  it  simply  acts  in  a  prohibitive  way,  or 
induces  competition,  one  of  the  two.  In  the  same  way,  for  instance,  that  the 
rates  are  fixed  for  first  and  second  cabin  travel.  Certain  rates  are  fixed  beyond 
which  it  is  not  considered  judicious  to  go. 

Q.  This  conference  constituted  a  sort  of  temporary  monopoly,  but  the  monopoly 
was  restrained  by  prudential  considerations  from  abusing  its  power? — A.  Yes;  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  called  in  competition  if  rates  had  been  advanced  too 
high. 

LETTER    AND   INCLOSURES   APPENDED   TO   MR.    SCHWAB'S   TESTI- 
MONY. 

North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company, 

Oelrichs  &  Co.,  Agents, 
New  York,  September  8,  1899. 
William  E.  Sackett,  Esq., 

Secretary  Industrial  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommission  of 
the  Industrial  Commission  that  heard  testimony  in  this  city  some  weeks  ago  on 
the  subject  of  immigration,  I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  under  separate  cover 
a  large  number  of  circulars  and  letters  of  instruction  addressed  to  agents  and  pas- 
sengers and  containing  instructions  with  regard  to  the  booking  of  emigrant  pas- 
sengers to  this  country. 

These  documents  are  in  use  by  our  company  for  their  northern  lines  from 
Bremen  to  New  York,  Baltimore  and  Galveston,  and  for   their  Mediterranean 
service  from  Genoa  and  Naples  to  New  York. 
The  documents  that  I  send  you  are  the  following: 

1.  Circular  to  agents  and  passengers,  containing  on  the  reverse  a  reference  to 
the  United  States  immigration  laws  as  to  passengers  who  are  not  permitted  to 
land  in  this  country  in  use  for  the  service  from  Genoa. 

2.  Circular  of  the  same  nature  in  use  for  the  service  from  Naples. 

3.  Circular  containing  instructions  with  regard  to  the  interdiction  of  cases  of 
conjunctivitis,  trachoma,  etc.,  in  use  for  the  service  from  Naples. 

The  following  letters  of  instruction,  circulars,  and  tickets  are  in  use  for  our 
company's  service  from  Boston  to  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Galveston. 

4.  Circular  to  agents  containing  the  questions  to  be  addressed  to  alien  passen- 
gers. 

5.  Instructions  addressed  to  agents  with  regard  to  the  manifesting  of  cabin 
passengers. 

6.  Question  blanks  to  be  answered  by  cabin  passengers. 

7.  Circular  to  agents  with  regard  to  exposing  the  United  States  laws  with  refer- 
ence to  immigration  in  such  position  that  all  persons  can  read  them. 

8.  Circular  to  agents  with  regard  to  favus. 

9.  Circular  to  agents  with  regard  to  trachoma  and  conjunctivitis. 

10.  Circular  to  agents  with  regard  to  bringing  to  the  attention  of  passengers 
the  provisions  of  the  United  States  laws  on  immigration. 

11.  Printed  letters  addressed  to  steerage  passengers  containing  full  reference  to 
the  excluded  classes  under  the  United  States  immigration  laws. 

12.  Circular  intended  for  passengers  also  containing  reference  to  the  excluded 
classes  under  the  United  States  immigration  laws. 

13.  Samples  of  tickets  issued  by  the  North  German  Lloyd  containing  on  the 
face  of  the  tickets  in  large  type  a  reference  to  the  classes  excluded  under  the 
United  States  immigration  laws. 

14.  Circulars  to  agents  and  passengers  with  regard  to  the  examination  of  pas- 
sengers before  embarking  on  the  steamers  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  for  the 
United  States. 

15.  Circular  addressed  by  the  agent  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  in  Berlin,  who 
has  charge  of  the  seven  North  German  Lloyd  control  stations  at  which  all  immi- 
grants from  Russia  and  Austria  are  held  for  examination  before  being  sent  on  to 
Bremen  for  embarkation.  In  this  circular  reference  is  again  made  to  the  classes 
excluded  under  the  United  States  immigration  laws. 
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16.  Copies  of  the  translation  of  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States  into 
the  various  languages  in  -use  by  the  passengers  of  the  North  German  Lloyd, 
namely,  German,  Polish,  Hungarian,  Bohemian,  Slavonian,  Italian,  Dutch. 

These  documents  are  all  of  the  latest  editions,  as  you  will  observe.  We  have 
attached  to  those  that  do  not  explain  themselves  the  translation  of  the  particular 
passages  referring  to  the  United  States  immigration  laws. 

I  have  requested  our  friends  in  Italy  to  send  me  copies  of  the  Italian  emigration 
laws  and  expect  to  be  able  to  send  you  a  copy  of  these  laws  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
steerage  passengers  before  embarkation  in  Genoa  and  Naples,  but  especially  at 
Naples,  where  the  largest  number  of  Italian  emigrants  embark,  are  subject  to  an 
examination  by  a  physician  representing  the  Royal  Italian  Emigration  Commis- 
sion, by  another  physician  engaged  by  our  company,  and  whose  specialty  is  the 
examination  for  favus  and  trachoma,  by  the  United  States  medical  inspector  who 
is  appointed  for  the  examination  of  steerage  passengers  embarking  at  Naples,  and 
by  the  steamship  surgeon. 

Trusting  that  the  documents  and  the  information  given  may  be  of  some  service 
to  the  commission,  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Gustav  H.  Schwab. 


1.  Extract  from  circular  to  agents  and  third-class  passengers,  service  from  Oenoa. 

Dated  July  1,  1899. 

The  law  of  February  26,  1891,. prohibits  the  entrance  into  the  United  States  of 
America — 

1.  Blind  persons,  lame  persons,  humpbacks,  deaf-mutes,  mutilated  or  deformed 
persons. 

2.  Women  with  infants  who  can  not  prove  that  they  have  been  called  there  by 
relatives. 

3.  Unmarried  woman,  pregnant  or  with  offspring. 

4.  Those  afflicted  with  nauseous  or  contagious  diseases. 

5.  Persons  condemned  for  infamous  acts  or  transgressions  which  imply  moral 
turpitude,  polygamists,  persons  under  contract  to  labor,  be  the  contract  in  writ- 
ing, verbal,  or  self -understood. 

N.  B.—  In  case  a  passenger  in  a  condition  above  enumerated  would  elude  the 
authorities .  and  embark,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  destination  be  debarred  from 
landing,  the  agent  or  subagent  who  booked  the  passenger  will  be  held  for  the 
return  fare  of  £.155  in  gold  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  passage  money. 

2.  Extract  from  circular  to  agents  and  third-class  passengers,  service  from  Naples. 

Dated  August  1,  1899. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  prohibits  the  landing  at  New  York  of 
idiots,  insane  persons,  blind  persons,  cripples,  deaf-mutes,  persons  afflicted  with 
contagious  diseases,  persons  condemned  for  infamous  acts,  polygamists,  contract 
laborers,  and  persons  unable  to  support  themselves. 

3.  Circular  to  agents,  service  from  Naples,  concerning  contagious  diseases.    Dated 

October,  1898. 

To  Subagents: 

To  our  regret  we  observe  that  recently  several  emigrants  bound  for  New  York, 
in  the  act  of  embarking,  have  been  prohibited  to  travel  by  the  sanitary  commis- 
sion on  account  of  contagious  diseases  with  which  they  were  afflicted. 

This  creates  considerable  loss  to  the  passengers,  who  are  then  compelled  to 
return  at  their  own  expense,  or,  the  means  to  do  so  failing  them,  the  expense  falls 
upon  us. 

To  eliminate  such  serious  inconveniences  we  earnestly  request  your  attention 
that  before  sending  passengers  here  you  will  assure  yourself  of  the  perfect  state 
of  their  physical  condition,  and,  above  all,  that  they  are  not  afflicted  with  con- 
tagious diseases,  such  as  favurs  and  diseases  of  the  eye,  conjunctivitis,  trachoma,  etc. 

We  therefore  request  you  strictly  to  observe  our  instructions  and  not  to  for- 
ward passengers  afflicted  with  such  diseases;  otherwise,  to  our  regret,  we  will  hold 
you  responsible  for  the  consequences.  In  doubtful  cases  it  is  necessary  that  the 
passenger  be  provided  with  a  certificate  from  the  health  board  affirming  that  his 
disease  is  not  contagious. 
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Also  take  note  that  all  persons  over  60  years  of  age  must  be  furnished  with  an 
affidavit  upon  their  arrival  at  New  York,  by  which  the  relatives  residing  there 
guarantee  to  provide  for  and  maintain  the  passengers  at  their  own  expense. 
Respectfully, 

The  Emigrant  Agent. 

4,   Circular    to   agents,  Bremen    service,  containing    question   blanks.     Dated 

June,  1898. 

To  our  Agents: 

The  regulations  of  the  new  German  emigration  law  and  those  for  filling  out 
the  new  receipts  approved  by  the  imperial  chancellor  to  be  used  from  now  on 
do  not  imply  a  discontinuance  of  the  American  requirements  as  to  the  use  of  the 
question  blanks. 

With  every  steerage  receipt  a  question  blank  must  be  filled  out  and  attached  to 
such  question  blank,  in  order  that  we  may  take  the  question  blank  so  filled  out 
from  the  passenger  here  for  the  preparation  of  the  American  lists. 

5.  Question  blank. 
Name  in  full 

Se  J  months 
Sex 

Married  or  single 
Calling  or  occupation 

Able  to  |  5& 

Nationality 

Last  residence 

Seaport  for  landing  in  the  United  States 

Final  destination  in  the  United  States  (State,  city,  or  town) 

Whether  having  a  ticket  to  such  final  destination 

By  whom  was  passage  paid 

Whether  in  possession  of  money;  if  so,  whether  more  than  $30,  and  how  much  if 

$30  or  less 
Whether  ever  before  in  the  United  States;  and,  if  so,  when  and  where 
Whether  going  to  join  a  relative;  and,  if  so,  what  relative,  their  name  and 

address 
Ever  in  prison  or  almshouse  or  supported  by  charity;  if  yes,  state  which 
Whether  a  polygamist 

Whether  under  contract,  express  or  implied,  to  labor  in  the  United  States 
Condition  of  health,  mental  and  physical 
Deformed  or  crippled,  nature  and  cause 

6.  Instructions  to  agents,  Bremen  service,  as  to  manifestation  of  cabin  passengers. 

Dated  January,  1899. 

The  United  States  Government  in  Washington  has  ordered  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  March  3,  1893,  all  cabin  passengers  (I  and  II  cabin)  must  answer 
the  prescribed  twenty  questions,  in  the  same  way  as  steerage  passengers.  These 
answers  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  agents  when  making  out  the  passage  orders,  and 
to  be  entered  on  the  forms  intended  for  that  purpose.  This  form  and  the  passage 
order  must  be  delivered  by  the  passengers  to  us  in  Bremen. 

The  following  cabin  passengers  need  not  be  manifested: 

1.  Citizens  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Tourists  (those  who  return  to  Europe  after  a  short  sojourn) . 

3.  Transit  passengers  (those  traveling  through  to  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Central 
America). 

All  such  exceptions  must  be  plainly  noted  on  the  passage  orders  as  "  U.  S.  citi- 
zen," "Tourist,'"  or  "Transit  passenger." 

Holders  of  American  return  tickets  not  American  citizens  (those  who  only  have 
the  so-called  "  first  citizen's  paper  "  are  not  citizens)  must  also  answer  the  twenty 
questions. 

Forms  for  the  manifestation  of  cabin  passengers  are  supplied  upon  demand. 
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7.  Circular  to  agents,  Bremen  service,  as  to  displaying  United  States  laws.    Dated 

June  SO,  1899. 

Referring  to  our  circular  of  April  28, 1893,  with  which  we  sent  you  copies  of 
the  immigration  act  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  the  section  stating 
that  "all  agents  must  display  a  copy  of  this  law,  printed  in  large,  legible  type,  in 
the  language  of  their  country,  in  their  office,  and  must  draw  the  attention  of  all 
intending  passengers  to  this  law  before  their  departing,"  we  request  you  to 
observe  these  laws  strictly  according  to  their  provisions.  Where  necessary  the 
above  law  must  be  translated  into  the  local  language. 

Should  the  copies  in  your  possession  require  replacing,  kindly  advise  us  and  we 
will  supply  you  with  additional  ones. 

8.  Circular  to  agents,  Bremen  service,  as  to  farms,  etc.    Dated  August  5, 1899. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  recent  decision  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  according  to  which  any  steamer 
bringing  passengers  afflicted  with  contagious  or  loathsome  diseases,  such  as  favus, 
etc.,  will  be  prosecuted,  and  we  urge  you  not  to  permit  any  passenger  to  embark 
who  does  not  in  every  way  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  the  above  respect. 

We  request  you  to  be  guided  by  this  circular  and  most  carefully  to  see  that  no 
passenger  is  accepted  who  comes  under  the  above  heading,  as  we  shall  hold  you 
responsible  for  any  consequences  that  may  arise. 

9.  Circular  to  agents,  Bremen  service,  regarding  trachoma  and  conjunctivitis. 

Dated  May  16, 1899. 

As  it  has  recently  repeatedly  happened  that  the  American  immigration  officers 
have  returned  steerage  passengers  on  account  of  trachoma,  whose  cases  have  here 
been  diagnosed  as  conjunctivitis,  I  would  request  you,  at  the  desire  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd,  to  take  particular  pains  that  a  thoroughly  careful  examination  of 
all  passengers  be  made.  Persons  afflicted  with  trachoma  or  any  other  dangerous 
disease  of  the  eyes  must  under  all  circumstances  be  refused  transportation, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  slight  diseases  of  the  eyes  which  may  be  cured  before  the 
departure  of  the  passenger  from  here,  such  passengers  as  are  able  to  bear  the 
expense  of  curing  their  maladies,  which  amounts  to  20  marks,  may  be  accepted 
for  transportation.  The  North  German  Lloyd  holds  you  responsible  for  the  strict 
enforcement  of  this  order. 

Kindly  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  circular. 

12.  Notice  appended  to  printed  letter  sent  to  applicants  for  steerage  passage, 
Bremen  service.  (Form  printed  1898.)  Same  also  inserted  in  advertising  cir- 
cular.   Dated  July,  1899. 

Take  notice  :  According  to  the  immigration  act  of  the  United  States  only  those 
immigrants  are  permitted  to  land  who  are  able  to  support  themselves.  Feeble- 
minded persons,  idiots,  cripples,  lame  persons,  blind  persons,  deaf  mutes,  persons 
afflicted  with  contagious  or  incurable  diseases,  unmarried  females  when  pregnant, 
unmarried  females  without  means  with  their  children,  and  criminals  and  convicts 
are  not  permitted  to  land.  The  American  immigration  authorities  as  a  general 
rule  demand  health,  sturdiness,  ability  and  desirability  to  work,  and  respectable 
attire  before  giving  permission  to  land  to  immigrants. 

Attention  is  especially  drawn  to  the  fact  that  all  persons  who  have,  before 
embarkation,  entered  into  a  definite  labor  contract,  or  have  otherwise  tacitly  obli- 
gated themselves  to  labor  in  the  United  States,  will  be  unconditionally  returned. 

While  the  permission  to  land  in  America  is  not  dependent  upon  the  possession 
of  any  certain  amount  of  money,  the  passengers  are  nevertheless  advised  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  such  funds  aside  from  passage  money.  The  immigration 
commissioners  demand  that  cash  money  be  produced  by  the  immigrants. 

13.  Samples  of  tickets  from  Berlin  to  Baltimore  and  New  York,  containing  on 
their  face  identically  the  above  notice,  and  on  the  reverse  side  the  question  blank 
above  quoted. 
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14.  Circular  to  agents  and  passengers,  Bremen  service,  as  to  excluded  persons. 

Dated  January  1,  1899. 

A  law  of  the  United  States  of  America  prohibits  the  immigration  of  the  following 
persons: 

1.  Persons  without  means. 

2.  Persons  afflicted  with  incurable  disease. 

3.  Persons  afflicted  with  contagious  or  loathsome  diseases. 

4.  Cripples. 

5.  Aged,  feeble  persons. 

6.  Prostitutes. 

7.  Criminals. 

All  immigrants  are  most  carefully  examined  on  landing  in  the  United  States. 
All  immigrants  to  whom  the  above  applies,  as  also  those  who  within  a  space  of 
even  two  years  after  their  landing  may  be  found  objectionable,  are  returned  to 
their  homes.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the  immigrants  that  they  undergo 
a  medical  examination  before  embarking. 

This  medical  examination  takes  place  every  evening,  excepting  Sundays,  at  the 
railway  station  of  the  North  German  Lloyd.  Women,  girls,  and  children  are  to 
appear  at  this  station  at  5.30  p.  m.,  and  men  at  6.30  p.  m.,  on  the  day  of  their 
arrival  in  Bremen.  Every  immigrant  who  has  been  examined  medically  is  fur- 
nished with  a  certificate  and  no  emigrant  will  be  permitted  to  board  the  steamer 
without  this  certificate.  Emigrants  arriving  in  Bremen  late  on  the  evening 
preceding  the  day  of  departure  of  the  steamer  on  which  they  are  to  be  forwarded 
must  appear  one  and  one-half  hours  before  the  departure  of  the  special  train  at  the 
depot  to  receive  their  certificate.  Emigrants  who  become  ill  on  their  way  to 
Bremen,  or  after  their  arrival  in  Bremen,  must  await  their  cure  before  they" can 
be  forwarded  to  America. 

15.  Circular  to  agents  of  the  seven  North  German  Lloyd  central  stations  as  to 

medical  examinations  there.    Dated  April  S3,  1897. 

In  a  like  manner  as  the  German  Government  to  protect  the  sanitary  condition 
of  Germany  has  given  orders  permitting  only  such  foreign  emigrants  to  pass 
through  Germany  as  are  perfectly  healthy,  have  the  steamship  companies  the 
greatest  interest  in  preventing  the  embarkation  of  passengers  who  maybe  afflicted 
with  contagious  diseases.  In  view  of  the  many  hundred  passengers  who  daily 
come  in  contact  with  each  other  on  board  the  vessel  it  is  necessary  that  even 
greater  care  be  exercised  for  the  ocean  voyage  than  for  the  journey  on  land.  The 
American  Government  conforms  to  these  provisions  of  the  German  Government 
and  of  the  steamship  companies,  but  besides  it  considers  whether  the  means  of  the 
immigrant  to  gain  a  livelihood  are  in  any  way  impaired  by  physical  infirmities. 
The  examination  of  immigrants  when  landing  in  the  United  States  is  therefore  a 
very  thorough  one.  Aside  from  those  who  have  become  ill  during  the  voyage 
every  passenger  who,  on  account  of  pimples,  boils,  or  other  skin  eruptions,  makes 
an  unfavorable  impression  upon  the  immigration  authorities  is  objected  to  and 
sent  to  a  hospital  for  detention.  Especially  persons  who  are  found  to  be  afflicted 
with  hair  diseases,  for  example,  existing  or  healed  favus,  regularly  meet  this  fate, 
and  are  then  later  on  generally  returned  to  Europe  as  suffering  with  a  loathsome 


The  following  persons  are  regarded  as  unsuitable  for  transportation: 

1.  Cripples. 

2.  Lame  persons. 

3.  Blind  persons. 

4.  Idiots. 

5.  Aged  feeble  persons. 

6.  Persons  unable  to  support  themselves. 

7.  Unmarried  pregnant  females. 

8.  Persons  afflicted  with  contagious  or  loathsome  diseases. 

9.  Persons  afflicted  with  diseases  of  the  head,  hair,  or  eyes,  whether  such  disease 
be  curable  or  not. 

Persons  enumerated  under  the  headings  1  to  7  may,  however,  embark  if  they 
can  produce  a  certificate  signed  by  the  American  immigration  authorities,  per- 
mitting their  landing  in  America. 

As  for  the  remainder,  however,  the  American  immigration  authorities  exercise 
their  own  judgment  as  to  whether  the  immigrant -is  to  be  regarded  as  admissible 
to  the  United  States,  and  permit  no  one  to  land  who,  in  their  opinion,  is  afflicted 
with  a  loathsome  disease  or  unable  to  support  himself. 
607A 8 
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It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  our  doctors,  agents,  and  employees  to  see  that  such 
passengers  as  are  not  permitted  to  land  in  the  United  States  are  not  accepted  for 
transportation,  especially  at  the  control  stations  established  by  the  German  steam- 
ship companies  for  this  purpose  on  the  frontier  between  Germany  and  Russia  and 
at  Ruhleben. 

The  doctors  at  the  control  stations  are  therefore  instructed  not  to  give  a  certifi- 
cate to  anyone  who  according  to  the  above  list  is  not  permitted  to  land  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  agents  of  the  companies  are  requested  not  to  sell  tickets  to 
such  persons  at  all.  In  doubtful  cases  inquire  of  the  respective  steamship  com- 
pany, but  under  no  circumstances  must  the  passenger  in  question  be  permitted  to 
depart  before  an  answer  is  received  from  the  steamship  company.  The  principle 
is  rather  to  refuse  one  passenger  too  many  than  forward  a  doubtful  one. 

16.  The  tranlationi  of  the  American  immigration  laws  of  1891  and  1893  into 
German,  Polish,  Hungarian,  Bohemian,  Slavonian,  Italian,  and  Dutch  give  their 
provisions  in  full, 

17.  Summary  of  Italian  emigration  law  of  December  SO,  1888. 

Article  1.  Emigration  is  free  aside  from  the  obligations  imposed  upon  citizens 
by  the  laws.  Those  subject  to  military  service,  whether  in  the  permanent  army 
or  in  the,  militia,  can  not  emigrate  unless  they  have  obtained  a  permit  from  the 
minister  of  war. 

Art.  2.  No  one  can  solicit  emigrants  or  sell  tickets  without  having  received  a 
certificate  as  agent  from  the  ministry  or  a  license  as  subagent  from  the  prefect. 

Art.  4.  The  grant  of  the  certificate  as  agent  is  obtained  upon  a  deposit  or  a 
guaranty  of  3,000  to  5,000  lire. 

Art.  5.  The  certificate  is  withdrawn  whenever  an  agent  has  knowingly  procured 
the  departure  or  the  emigration  of  criminals  or  of  those  who  have  escaped  from 
prison  or  from  penal  colonies,  or  of  minors  destined  to  occupation  included  in  the 
terms  of  the  law  of  December  21,  1873. 

Art.  6-69.  Subagents  are  similarly  responsible  for  violations  of  the  law  and 
agents  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  subagents. 

Article  12  of  the  ministerial  regulations  for  the  execution  of  the  above  law  pro- 
vides that  the  agent  is  prohibited  from  procuring  the  departure  or  the  emigration 
of  persons  who  are  not  permitted  immigration  into  the  States  to  which  they  are 
destined.  It  provides  that  the  agent  is  bound  to  conform  to  the  prescriptions 
which  the  minister  may  give  for  the  protection  of  our  emigrants  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  adopted  by  the  Government  of  the  States  to  which  the  emi- 
grants are  directed. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  25, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JACOB  TEE,  KUILE, 

Passenger  Agent  of  Fabre  Steamship  Line,  New  York  City. 

.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business  held 
in  New  York,  July  25, 1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Jacob  Ter  Kuile  appeared 
at  12  o'clock,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  on  the  subject  of  immigration,  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  residence?— A.  I  reside  in  Mont  Vale,  N.J. 

Q.  Your  business?— A.  Steamship  passenger  agent  of  the  Fabre  Line. 

Q.  If  you  have  any  suggestions  or  statements  to  make  in  the  matter  of  immi- 
gration, we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  then  we  will  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions.—A.  I  think  Mr.  Schwab  has  made  such  a  full  statement,  that  as  to  general 
suggestions  I  can  not  add  any. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Between  what  ports  is  your  line?— A.  Between  Naples 
and  New  York. 

Q.  Have  you  copies  of  any  circulars  that  you  place  in  the  hands  of  your  foreign 
agents? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  There  are  such  circulars?— A.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to  procure  them  and  send 
to  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  on  your  line  where  an  immigrant  has  been  rejected 
at  this  or  any  port,  for  any  cause,  and  then  subsequently  returned  by  your  line?— 
A.  No. 
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Q.  How  often  do  your  steamers  run?— A.  "We  have  a  steamer  about  every 
fortnight. 

Q.  How  many  immigrants  did  you  bring  in  last  year? — A.  The  exact  number  was 
12,110. 

Do  you  remember  how  many  were  rejected  at  this  port? — A.  I  do  not. 

(By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Are  all  of  your  immigrants  aliens?— A.  Nearly  all  of  them. 

y.  Are  the  agents  whom  you  employ  at  Naples  aliens? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  agents  in  other  cities  or  towns  of  Italy? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  fare  of  the  immigrant  from  Naples  to  New  York? — A.  Twenty- 
eight  dollars. 

Q.  What  was  it  in  1880? — A.  We  only  commenced  running  in  1881.  I  think  it 
was  about  $25  then. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  percentage  of  prepaid  tickets  from  this 
side?— A.  We  ticketed  6,700  last  year. 

Q.  Nearly  one-half  of  all  you  had?— A.  Not  quite  that.  I  should  think,  on  an 
average,  from  one-third  to  two-fifths. 

Q.  Is  there  considerable  return  of  these  immigrants  on  your  line? — A.  Quite  a 
number  are  going  back,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  diminishing  from  year  to  year. 
They  used  to  flock  back  almost  to  the  extent  of  one-half  every  fall,  but  I  doubt  if 
the  proportion  now  exceeds  one-quarter,  if  it  is  that. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  I  presume  they  are  getting  more  used  to 
the  country,  and  prefer  to  settle  here.  Eighteen  years  ago  they  came  here  perfect 
strangers,  but  now  they  know  somewhat  of  the  country  through  friends  and 
relatives. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhab.)  Of  those  returning  to  Italy,  do  they  usually  perma- 
nently settle  in  Italy,  or  are  they  what  we  generally  call  birds  of  passage? — A.  I 
think  they  are  apt  to  go  back  and  come  again,  perhaps  to  settle.  They  are  mostly 
young  men  who  have  tried  to  make  some  money  and  then  go  back  to  see  the  old 
folks  ;  and  then  we  very  often  see  them  come  back  in  a  subsequent  year. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  improvement  in  the  class  of  immigrants  from  Italy 
during  the  last  5  or  6  years? — A.  It  has  decidedly  improved. 

Q.  Is  the  immigration  drawn  from  about  the  same  sections  of  Italy  as  it  was 
10  years  ago? — A.  Yes;  it  is  drawn  mostly  from  the  agricultural  districts.  There 
are  none  coming,  so  to  speak,  from  Naples  and  the  large  cities. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  medical  inspection  of  your  immigrants  at 
Naples? — A.  There  is  a  very  rigid  one. 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  commission  what  length  of  time  it  takes,  and  the  means 
employed,  to  make  the  inspection. — A.  I  do  not  think  I  could  give  you  the  details. 
I  only  know  in  a  general  way  that  it  is  a  very  rigid  examination. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  a  few  years  ago  the  American  commission  in  Europe 
reported  that  it  was  the  most  inefficient  examination  held  in  Europe? — A.  I  think 
it  was  improved  in  consequence  of  that  report.  I  believe  the  American  consul 
exercises  a  general  supervision. 

Q.  Does  the  Italian  Government  aid  the  companies  in  making  rules  and  regu- 
lations in  respect  to  inspection? — A.  It  does.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  in  the 
rejection  of  immigrants  that  might  be  rejected  in  this  country. 

Q.  How  do  the  people  of  Italy  generally  know  of  the  immigration  laws  of  the 
United  States? — A.  I  have  a  proclamation  here  from  the  Italian  Government, 
■dated  in  November,  1886.  It  says  finally:  "Hence  arises  the  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  prefects  to  refuse  passports  to  the  United  States  of  those  who  are 
included  in  the  prohibited  classes,  under  the  amendments  of  the  immigration 
law."  It  further  states:  "I  beg  the  proper  officers  to  make  known  to  the  public, 
either  through  print  or  through  the  syndaci  (mayors  or  authorities),  the  forego- 
ing rules,  and  to  acknowledge  in  the  meantime  the  receipt  of  these  presents." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Has  your  line  any  connection  whatever  with  the  Italian 
bureau  here  in  New  York? — A.  We  are  somewhat  subject  to  their  authority. 

Q.  That  is,  by  authority  of  the  Italian  Government? — A.  By  authority  of  the 
Italian  Government. 

Q.  Do  you  think  immigrants  are  still  brought  from  Italy  in  defiance  of  the 
law? — A.  There  are  some,  but  the  number  is  reducing  constantly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  existence  of  the  padrone  here  in  New 
York? — A.  It  used  to  exist,  but  it  does  not  now,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  exists  at  all  now? — A.  I  doubt  it. 

Q.  Does  the  Italian  immigrant  want  to  be  released  from  the  padrone,  or  does  he 
prefer  that  system  of  service? — A.  Years  ago  he  preferred  it.  He  was  unfamiliar 
with  the  language,  was  not  educated,  and  the  padrone  was,  as  it  were,  the  most 
educated  among  them,  and  protected  them.  Nowadays  he  does  not  need  so  much 
the  assistance  of  the  padrone. 
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Q.  You  think  the  system  was  rather  a  help  to  the  immigrant  in  former  days?—  * ' 
A.  At  that  time;  yes. 

Q.  Did  it  become  a  great  evil?— A.  It  did,  years  ago. 

Q.  You  think  now  its  evil  effects  have  been  entirely  wiped  out? — A.  To  my 
knowledge,  entirely;  but  that,  of  course,  I  will  not  vouch  for. 

Q.  Does  not  the  Italian  immigrant,  as  a  rule,  deposit  his  savings  with  rather 
irresponsible  bankers  of  his  own  race?— A.  Some  are  responsible  and  some  are  not. 
There  is  now  one  Italian  savings  bank  in  New  York  established  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Q.  Does  the  San  Raphael  Society  do  much  to  help  the  ignorant  Italian  immi- 
grant on  his  arrival  in  New  York? — A.  It  does  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Does  that  society  render  material  assistance  if  necessary? — A.  I  believe  it 
does. 

Q.  And  take  care  of  his  money  and  deposits? — A.  I  do  not  believe  that;  not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  In  what  form  does  it  render  material  assistance  to  these  immigrants? — A.  It 
will  assist  them  in  finding  their  relations,  and  gives  them  a  good  deal  of  help  in 
the  Barge  Office. 

Q.  Does  it  give  them  charity? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  say  with  reference  to  the  padrone  that,  as  far  as  you  know,  it  has  been 
entirely  done  away  with.  Do  you  think  you  have  a  full  knowledge  on  that  sub- 
ject?— A.  I  have  not;  only  from  what  I  hear. 

Q.  Is  that  the  opinion  here,  you  think,  of  this  Italian  bureau — of  Dr.  Rossi,  for 
instance? — A.  I  could  not  say.  I  have  not  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject.  I  do  not 
meet  him  myself.    It  is  my  landing  clerk  that  meets  him. 

Q.  Has  the  Italian  burean  any  right  to  influence  the  admission  of  immigrants 
detained,  when  the  officers  here  object  to  their  being  received  either  on  account 
of  contagious  or  loathsome  diseases  or  on  account  of  being  criminals? — A.  If  they 
are  objectionable,  they  certainly  should  not  use  influence;  but  if  they  are  not,  I 
should  judge  that  their  influence  is  not  objectionable. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  padrone  system? — A.  It  origi- 
nated from  the  sense  of  helplessness  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  Italian  immi- 
grants. They  looked  to  the  padrone  for  protection,  especially  in  receiving  the 
wages  that  were  due  them,  and  in  procuring  them  quarters.  They  had  to  go  out 
in  the  fields  and  work  on  the  railways,  and  the  padrone  would  see  to  it  that  they 
were  fairly  well  settled. 

Q.  Of  course,  he  secured  them  employment? — A.  He  would  do  that. 

Q.  He  would  take  contracts  and  they  would  go  to  him  and  work? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  I  suppose  one  of  the  evils  came  from  his  deducting  large  portions  of  their 
pay? — A.  It  was  simply  the  abuse  of  the  system  that  brought  the  evil;  robbing  the 
poor  immigrant. 

Q.  Was  that  system  in  effect  here  in  New  York  City  as  well  as  in  the  country?— 
A.  I  believe  mostly  in  the  country. 

Q.  In  town,  with  reference  to  municipal  work? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 
If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  lay  before  you  the  law  of  the  Italian  Government, 
which  makes  the  subagent  in  Italy  responsible  for  his  agency  and  his  transac- 
tions with  the  passengers.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  to  give  security  to  the 
amount  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  lire;  then  it  states  the  penalties,  and  makes  further 
regulations.  Article  12  of  said  regulations  reads:  "It  is,  further,  forbidden  to 
procure  the  departure  or  embarkation  of  persons  whose  immigration  is  not 
permitted  to  the  countries  to  which  they  are  directed." 

Q.  Does  the  Italian  Government  encourage  emigration  to  this  country?— A. 
I  think  the  Italian  Government  is  like  most  governments  in  Europe— they  dis- 
courage emigration.    They  need  the  intended  emigrants  for  their  armies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  That  is  one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  Europe,  keep- 
ing up  armies? — A.  It  would  seem  so. 

C.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  did  this  Italian  bureau  act  during  the  recent  war 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States ;  did  it  discourage  emigration  ?— A.  I  think 
it  did ;  took  steps  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  pointing  out  the  danger,  in 
the  first  place. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  shape  of  a  warning  sent  by  that  bureau  to  the  Italian  people?— 
A.  I  would  not  be  sure  whether  it  was  the  Italian  Government.  I  think  the 
Government  advised  the  people  not  to  go  for  the  time  being.  Whether  they  kept 
it  up  during  the  whole  war  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Since  the  war,  has  the  Italian  Government  taken  steps  to  encourage  emi- 
gration or  prevent  it?— A.  It  certainly  tries  to  prevent  emigration,  and  regulates 
it  in  a  very  stringent  way. 
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New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  25,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  ROBERT  FLOYD, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Cunard  Steamship  Line,  New  York  City. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
held  in  New  York  City,  July  25, 1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Robert  Floyd 
appeared  at  12.15  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  immigration, 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  address?— A.  7  Fifth  avenue,  New  York 
City. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Chief  clerk  Cunard  Line,  New  York. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Cunard  Line? — A.  Eleven 
years. 

Q.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  any  statement  from  you  in  reference  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  immigration  law,  and  any  suggestions  which  you  have  to  make. — A. 
Mr.  Schwab  has  spoken  so  fully  on  the  subject,  and  his  views  agree  so  well  with 
those  of  the  company  I  represent,  that  I  think  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  except 
to  answer  such  questions  as  you  may  put.  I  fully  agree  with  all  he  said  on  the 
general  subjects. 

Q.  The  Cunard  Line,  I  believe,  runs  to  England? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Therefore  you  have  not  very  much  of  the  continental  steerage  business? — A. 
Our  steerage  passengers  are  mostly  Irish  and  Scandinavians. 

Q.  What  is  your  rate  of  steerage  passage?— A.  $25  to  some  and  §27.50  to  others. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  rate  in  1880? — A.  It  is  higher. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  I  can  not  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  as  much  as  50  per  cent? — A.  I  think  fully.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  I  think  in  1880,  in  consequence  of  competition,  rates  ruled  unusually  low. 

Q.  Has  the  increase  of  rate  tended  to  discourage  immigration? — A.  I  think  not. 
I  can  not  speak  correctly  of  the  days  when  this  heavy  competition  was  on.  No 
doubt  at  that  time  the  extremely  low  rate  induced  them  to  come  when  they  would 
not  have  otherwise. 

Q.  But  the  higher  rates  now  you  do  not  think  tend  to  retard  immigration? — A. 
I  think  the  rates  at  present  are  reasonable  ones  and  immigrants  so  consider  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  the  immigrant  on  your  line  has  been  rejected 
and  returned  by  the  immigrant  officers  in  the  port  of  New  York,  and  subsequently 
brought  back  on  your  line  to  the  United  States? — A.  I  know  of  no  case,  and  I  am 
sure  our  company  would  prevent  any  immigrant  who  had  been  deported  coming 
back  by  our  line  if  the  matter  came  under  their  observation.  They  would  not  run 
the  risk  of  having  to  repeat  the  same  experience  with  the  same  individual. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  your  instructions  issued  to  your  agents? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  issued  such  circulars? — A.  Our  circulars  on  the  other  side  are 
merely  circulars  giving  information  as  to  rates  of  passage  and  sailing  dates,  so  far 
as  I  am  informed. 

Q.  Can  you  procure  for  the  use  of  the  commission  copies  of  these  circulars  and 
have  them  sent  to  us  at  Washington? — A.  I  will  send  you  anything  our  steerage 
department  issues  regarding  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  any  system  of  detention  and  inspection  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  from  which  your  passengers  come?— A.  No,  except  in 
Scandinavia.  All  our  British  and  Irish  passengers  come  but  a  short  distance. 
They  are  all  examined  prior  to  embarking  at  the  port  of  embarkation. 

Q.  Is  there  any  examination  except  the  medical  examination? — A.  The  intended 
passengers  are  all  questioned  on  the  subjects  referred  to  in  the  list,  under  these 
several  headings  [referring  to  manifest] . 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  evidence  sought  except  their  own  in  regard  to  these  sub- 
jects?— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Would  there  be  in  case  you  had  suspicions  that  the  man  was  really  prohibited 
by  law  from  coming? — A.  There  certainly  would. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  extend  these  inquiries  back  to  the  homes  and  ask  people  there 
what  they  know  about  these  immigrants? — A.  I  think  the  booking  agent,  before 
booking  the  passenger,  is  very  careful  to  inquire  of  them  particularly  on  all  these 
points,  for  the  reason  that  if  he  books  a  passenger  who  upon  landing  here  is  found 
to  come  within  the  prohibited  classes  and  is  returned,  he  is  disciplined  at  once;  so 
that  the  inquiry  starts  with  the  agent  who  books  the  passenger.  We  hold  them  to 
a  strict  account  for  every  passenger  returned  in  consequence  of  booking  them 
illegally  according  to  the  United  States  law. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Cunard  Line? — A.  Eleven 
years.    I  have  been  in  the  steamship  business  31  years. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  immigrants  since 
the  enactment  of  our  present  immigration  laws?— A.  They  never  come  under  my 
observation. 

Q.  What  officer  could  tell  most  about  that?— A.  Probably  the  heads  of  our 
steerage  department.  I  seldom  ever  have  occasion  to  see  the  passengers  when 
they  arrive  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Doe3  your  line  take  part  in  the  consultations  of  the 
North  Atlantic  conference? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  attended  any  of  their  meetings  as  a  member  yourself?— A. 
Occasionally. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  consultation  usually  had  by  them?— A.  Gener- 
ally the  general  methods  of  conducting  business,  regulations  adopting  agencies, 
and  sometimes  discussion  as  to  rates  of  fare. 

Q.  Purely  a  voluntary  business  arrangement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  passage  of  the  steamers— the 
course  they  take?— A.  No;  that  is  regulated  by  the  principals  at  home,  on  the 
other  side. 

Q.  Simply  the  commercial  side  of  it? — A.  Simply  the  commercial  side  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  give  this  commission  as  to  remedial  legislation 
with  respect  to  immigration?— A.  I  have  no  suggestions  to  make.  I  think  the 
present  law  seems  to  be  adequate. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  25, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  ARTHUR  LEDERER, 

Passenger  Manager  of  the  American  and  Red  Star  Steamship  Lines,  New  York  City. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
held  in  New  York  City,  July  25,  1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Mr.  Arthur 
Lederer  appeared  at  12.30  p  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  immi- 
gration, as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  residence? — A.  211  East  Sixty-first  street. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  address? — A.  73  Broadway. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Passenger  manager  of  the  American  and 
Red  Star  Lines. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position? — A.  The  last  11  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  steamship  business? — A.  Twenty-six  years.  . 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  Messrs.  Floyd  and  Schwab.  Have  you 
any  statement  you  would  like  to  make  in  addition  to  their  testimony? — A.  I  do 
not  think  I  could  very  well  improve  on  the  same;  but  I  have  a  few  documents 
with  me  which,  perhaps,  will  be  useful  to  your  committee. 

Q.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  any  circulars  that  you  give  to  your  agents  in  other 
countries  with  reference  to  immigration. — A.  Mr.  Schwab  has  presented  me  as 
representing  the  American  Line.  Unfortunately,  I  have  only  in  the  last  moment 
before  being  invited  to  come  before  you  been  able  to  pick  out  from  my  documents  a 
copy  of  a  circular  issued  for  the  use  of  agents  of  the  Red  Star  Line  on  the  European 
Continent,  dated  April  20, 1893,  and  giving  the  law  of  March  3,  1891 ,  verbatim,  and 
on  the  third  page  an  extract  of  the  law.  It  also  gives  instructions  to  subagents, 
and  incloses,  with  the  instructions  in  that  circular  for  German-speaking  agents, 
a  translation  of  the  immigration  law  of  the  United  States  into  German,  also  of 
the  law  of  March  3,  1891,  as  well  as  the  supplemental  laws  or  amendments  of 
March  3, 1893,  with  instructions  to  exhibit  it  in  prominent  locations  in  their  offices. 
There  are  also  translations  in  other  languages  for  the  use  of  agents  in  other 
countries. 

Q.  What  ports  does  your  line  ply  between?— A.  Antwerp  and  New  York,  and 
Antwerp  and  Philadelphia.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  supply  you  with  translations 
in  other  languages.    The  one  I  here  hand  you  is  in  German. 

Q.  How  many  immigrants  did  you  bring  in  last  year?— A.  Probably  25,000;  it 
generally  runs  between  25,000  and  30,000. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  of  these  were  on  prepaid  tickets? — A.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  sales  of  prepaid  tickets  with  our  lines  run  about  40  per  cent, 
maybe  45.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  condition  of  this  country.  When  we  have 
prosperous  times  the  prepaid  sales  are  greater. 
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Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  instance  of  any  immigrant  on  your  line  being  rejected 
at  the  Philadelphia  or  New  York  port  by  the  Immigration  Bureau  and  returned  to 
the  other  side,  and  then  subsequently  returned  in  one  of  your  steamers? — A.  I  do 
not  know  of  such  a  case  and  do  not  think  that  such  a  thing  is  quite  possible, 
because  the  penalty  would  be  at  our  expense,  and  I  think  taking  an  immigrant 
back  once  is  sufficient. 

Q.  What  is  the  steerage  passage  between  Antwerp  and  New  York  or  Philadel- 
phia?—A.  $29.50  for  either  port. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  1880? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  accurately, 
but  I  would  guess  about  50  per  cent  higher  than  it  was. 

Q.  How  has  that  increase  in  passage  money  affected  the  immigration?  Has  it 
caused  much  decline? — A.  Not  a  particle.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  rise 
and  decline  of  immigration  depends  entirely  on  the  conditions  prevailing  in  this 
country.  If  the  farmer  has  made  money  to  send  for  his  family,  the  number  is 
increased;  if  he  gets  little  for  his  crop  or  for  his  work,  he  waits  another  year  or 
two;  and  that  probably  explains  the  ups  and  downs  in  immigration.  I  wouldlike 
to  leave  with  you,  also,  another  document  which  goes  with  those  I  have  men- 
tioned. It  is  the  inquiry  sheet  which  is  submitted  by  each  of  the  agents  to  pas- 
sengers applying  for  passage  in  Europe,  and  which  is  sworn  to  by  the  immigrant. 
The  documents  which  are  the  basis  for  the  sheet  of  30,  manifest  of  30,  is  also 
printed  in  the  different  languages,  so  that  the  booking  agents  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  the  immigrants,  may  be  in  a  position  to  properly  explain  it  and  read  it. 

Q,  Do  you  agree  with  all  you  heard  Mr.  Schwab  say  and  the  suggestions  he 
made?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Your  line  works  in  harmony  with  the  United  States  laws? — A.  Wehavepar- 
ticularly  impressed  on  the  representatives  on  the  other  side  that  they  must  comply 
with  the  rules  and  regulations. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  changes? — A.  I  think  they  are 
entirely  adequate.  This  circular  also  says,  Immigrants  must  be  at  the  port  of 
embarkation  48  hours,  or  2  days,  prior  to  departure.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of 
medical  and  other  inspection.  It  also  says  that  the  law  of  March  3,  1891,  pro- 
hibits any  agents  directly  or  indirectly  issuing  any  printed  matter  or  verbally 
encouraging  or  inviting  immigration,  and  that  only  the  ordinary  business  means, 
such  as  circulars,  published  announcements,  and  statements  as  to  the  sailing  of 
vessels,  prices  of  passage,  and  advantages  of  ships  can  be  explained.  In  any  case 
where  there  is  any  question  as  to  the  admission  of  the  immigrant,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  company  must  have  all  of  the  particulars  of  the  case,  for  which 
one  of  the  inquiry  sheets  is  to  be  used.  We  do  not  cater  to  that  class  of  business 
which  we  are  likely  to  have  to  return.  I  also  wish  to  leave  with  you  2  circulars 
issued  in  this  country  to  subagents,  with  instructions  which,  among  other  things, 
repeat  the  extract  of  the  immigration  law,  showing  just  exactly  what  classes  are 
prevented  from  landing  in  this  country,  so  they  may  have  no  excuse  for  making 
a  mistake  in  that  regard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  These  are  all  of  recent  date?— A.  One  was  issued  only 
2  days  ago,  and  the  other  issued  March  30, 1899 ;  one  by  the  American  Line  and 
the  other  by  the  Red  Star  Line. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  before  us  that  the  immigration  business  of  the 
steamships  was  exceedingly  remunerative,  and  they  were  making  large  profits. 
Would  you  mind  telling  what  dividends  your  lines  have  paid  within  the  last  few 
years?— A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  financial  parts  of  our  companies,  but  so 
far  as  I  have  been  advised  they  have  never  paid  a  dividend.  They  have  coupons 
on  the  bonds,  but  no  dividends  on  the  stocks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  your  company  have  any  agents  who  keep  up  an 
acquaintance  with  immigrants  after  they  have  settled  in  this  country,  to  any  ex- 
tent?—A.  We  have  agents  in  this  country— storekeepers,  merchants,  and  banks— 
who  sell  these  prepaid  tickets.  They  are  the  only  kind  of  agents  that  we 
maintain. 

Q.  Do  these  agents  solicit  the  fellow-countrymen  of  possible  immigrants  to 
invite  them  to  come  over? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  has  ever  been  tried,  or  if 
tried  would  be  successful.  You  can  not  encourage  a  man  to  lay  down  his  money 
to  bring  somebody  over.  When  he  has  the  money  and  has  use  for  his  brother  or 
family,  he  finds  the  man  who  will  sell  him  a  ticket.  If  he  does  not  write  to  the 
companv's  office  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  he  will  apply  to  the  postmaster,  or  the 
cashier  of  the  bank,  and  they  will  secure  him  the  steamship  ticket.  If  he  is  not  the 
agent,  he  applies  to  the  steamship  company  and  they  furnish  him  the  ticket. 

Q.  You  mean  to  have  us  understand  your  company  does  not  solicit  immigration 
either  in  the  countries  from  which  immigrants  come  or  through  their  friends  in 
this  country?— A.  Exactly.    It  is  even  prohibited  on  the  other  side. 
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New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  0&,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  J.  ttUINLAN, 

Supervising  Inspector  of  the  Contract  Labor  Bureau,  Port  of  New  York. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business  held 
in  New  York  City,  July  25,  1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Mr.  John  J.  Quin- 
lan  appeared  at  2  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  on  the  subject  of 
immigration  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  John  J.  Quinlan. 

Q.  Occupation? — A.  Supervising  inspector  of  the  contract  labor  bureau,  port  of 
New  York,  for  a  little  over  6  years. 

Q.  Is  there  more  than  one  inspector  in  the  bureau?— A.  Yes;  in  the  contract 
labor  bureau  of  the  Barge  Office  there  are  about  30  employees  all  told.  Of  these 
about  15  are  full-fledged  inspectors  and  receive  $5  a  day,  and  6  I  think  are  assist- 
ant inspectors,  and  the  remainder  are  interpreters. 

Q.  Are  you  chief  of  the  bureau? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  the  operations  of  your  bureau,  and  also  the  law,  so 
far  as  you  know  it,  that  governs  your  inspection? — A.  I  may  state,  briefly,  that 
the  Contract  Labor  Bureau  is  divided  into  3  sections:  The  section  which  may  be 
called,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  quarantine  division,  consists  of  2  inspectors, 
who  board  and  carefully  examine  the  passengers  of  ships  coming  from  South 
America  and  all  other  vessels  other  than  regular  liners;  the  boarding  division  con- 
sists of  3  inspectors  usually,  who  are  interchangeable,  and  6  assistant  inspectors, 
who  go  down  the  bay  in  one  of  the  revenue  cutters,  board  the  incoming  steamers 
at  quarantine,  and  make  an  examination  of  the  cabin  passengers  between  quar- 
antine and  the  dock.  The  purpose  of  this  examination  is  to  ferret  out  any  sus- 
picious case  of  infringement  of  the  contract  labor  law  or  violation  of  the  immigra- 
tion la  wsin  general.  The  third  and  most  important  division  is  the  Contract  Labor 
Bureau  proper  of  the  Barge  Office,  of  which  I  am  the  chief  or  supervising  inspector. 
Our  main  business  is  to  detect  violations  of  the  contract  labor  law  wherever  such 
exist,  and  work  them  up  in  shape  for  presentation  to  the  Board  of  Special  Inquiry 
and,  when  warrantable,  for  prosecution  and  recovery  of  the  fine  as  prescribed  by 
section  3  of  the  act  of  1885.  The  method  is  to  have  the  inspectors  of  my  bureau 
stand  beside  the  registry  clerks  and  interpreters  at  the  end  of  each  inspection 
aisle  on  the  "main  floor"  of  the  Barge  Office  station,  and  if,  as  the  immigrants 
pass  through  during  the  formal  inspection  process,  any  case  attracts  attention,  the 
suspect  is  taken  to  one  side,  where  an  examination  is  made,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  suitable  interpreter.  Such  action  is  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of 
section  5  of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1893,  which  requires  that  "  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  inspector  of  arriving  alien  immigrants  to  detain  for  a  special  inquiry 
*  *  *  every  person  who  may  not  appear  to  him  to  be  clearly  and  beyond  doubt 
entitled  to  admission,"  etc.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspection  officer,  the  sus- 
pected immigrant  is  coming  here  in  violation  of  law,  he  is  handed,  a  card  and  taken 
into  the  detention  compartment,  and  after  the  immigrants  pass  through  he  is  then 
taken  into  the  examination  room  and  there  put  through  a  thorough  examination 
touching  his  right  to  land,  suitable  notes  of  his  testimony  being  taken  for  future 
reference. 

For  the  information  of  the  commission  it  may  be  stated  that  the  original  act 
governing  the  exclusion  of  aliens  brought  to  this  country  under  contract  to  work 
here  was  approved  February  26, 1885,  and  amended,  in  the  act  approved  February 
23, 1887.  Further  acts,  approved  March  3, 1891,  and  March  3,  1893,  respectively, 
relate  also  to  the  importation  of  alien  contract  labor. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  obtaining  information  in  this  investigation  inde- 
pendent of  your  own  observation?— A.  Yes.  Sometimes  we  are  notified  that  such 
and  such  a  man  is  coming  here  for  the  purpose  of  taking  somebody  else's  position. 
In  that  case  usually  the  Commissioner,  or  myself,  issues  a  notice  requesting  that 
a  thorough  examination  be  made,  and  if  that  man  is  found,  to  bring  him  to  the 
Barge  Office  for  the  purpose  of  further  inquiry  as  to  his  eligibility. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  any  information  so  as  to  identify  these  contract  laborers 
through  organized  labor  associations  of  this  country?— A.  Strange  to  say,  we 
receive  very  little  assistance  from  organized  labor.  I  might,  however,  give  a  case 
where  they  were  of  great  service  during  the  last  10  days :  Six  stevedores  left  St. 
Johns,  New  Brunswick,  last  Saturday,  arrived  in  Boston  the  following  day,  and 
came  through  by  the  Fall  River  Line  to  New  York,  arriving  here  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  reported  to  the  contractor.  They  were  taken  down  to  what  is  called  Black 
Tom,  a  place  in  Jersey  City,  and  went  to  work— I  think  it  was  on  Monday  after- 
noon.   The  same  day  they  went  to  work  a  gentleman  identified  with  organized 
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labor  called  and  showed  me  a  letter  that  he  had,  and  the  letter  simply  said  these 
people  were  going  to  a  "  boss  "  stevedore  of  a  certain  name  in  Long  Island,  but  did 
noi  give  his  address.  I  sent  one  of  my  inspectors  for  the  Brooklyn  city  directory, 
and  there  we  found  this  man  as  a  stevedore.  We  also  learned  that  this  man  had  an 
office  on  West  street,  and  we  found  later  all  these  6  men  loading  ships  for  40  cents 
an  hour.  We  took  their  affidavits  in  the  usual  way,  and  also  an  affidavit  from 
the  alleged  contractor,  in  which  he  partly  corroborated  the  6  stevedores,  and  they 
made  themselves  out  contract  laborers.  The  inspectors  brought  that  news  back 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  that  night,  through  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 
we  asked  for  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  these  men.  The  warrants  came  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  Thursday,  we  arrested  the  men,  and  on  Saturday 
they  were  sent  to  Boston,  and  yesterday  they  were  deported  from  Boston  on  the 
same  steamer  on  which  they  came  back  to  St.  Johns.  In  connection  with  that 
case  I  might  state  that,  feeling  that  it  was  a  good  cause  to  prosecute  for  the 
penalty,  I  sent  for  Dr.  UUo,  the  Government  counsel,  and  after  reading  over  the 
affidavits  of  the  immigrants  and  the  alleged  contractor  he  told  me,  "Quinlan, 
that  is  the  same  old  case.  The  immigrants  have  convinced  you,  they  have  con- 
vinced me,  they  would  convince  a  jury,  that  they  came  here  in  violation  of  the 
contract  labor  law,  but  unfortunately  we  can  not  convince  the  judge,  because  the 
inducement  to  come  here  was  a  letter  to  one  of  these  men  with  a  request  to  bring 
as  many  as  he  could,  and  it  was  only  an  offer.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
sue  advisedly  for  the  penalty."  I  then  said,  "Dr.  Ullo,  I  would  like  to  have  you 
talk  to  the  immigrants  (then  in  the  Barge  Office) ,  and  if  you  can  strengthen  the 
case  in  any  way,  get  any  additional  evidence,  I  would  like  to  have  you  do  it  so  we 
can  bring  an  action  for  the  penalty."  He  said,  "  If  I  come  to  the  office  I  think  I 
will  only  make  the  case  worse."  He  did  come,  however,  and  when  he  appeared 
again  he  said,  "It  is  just  as  I  told  you.  The  case  is  in  no  better,  and,  if  any- 
thing, is  in  worse,  shape  than  when  I  went  there."  That  is  the  characteristic 
of  pretty  nearly  every  case  we  have  where  we  attempt  to  recover  the  penalty. 
We  have  tried  all  sorts  of  things.  I  remember  now  two  cigarmakers  coming 
from  Havana  prior  to  the  war.  They  had  a  written  contract — that  is,  a  letter  from 
this  country — stating,  "  If  you  come  over  here  you  can  go  to  work  in  my  factory 
on  Murray  street  at  $20  per  week. "  After  a  conference  with  the  attorney — I  think 
Mr.  Corcoran  was  then  the  attorney — he  said,  "Mr.  Quinlan,  that  looks  like  a 
clear  case  of  a  violation  of  the  contract  labor  law,  and  I  think  we  can  recover  the 
penalty;  but  to  strengthen  the  case  I  would  advise  you  to  let  the  immigrants  go 
to  work;  let  them  leave  here,  follow  them,  after  they  are  at  work  ask  for  warrants 
for  their  arrest,  and  then  I  think  that  will  strengthen  the  case."  We  did  that;  we 
found  them  at  work  and  took  them  out  on  warrants  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, brought  them  to  Ellis  Island,  took  them  before  the  United  States  officials — 
district  attorney,  I  think — where  their  depositions  were  taken,  and  all  agreed  that 
was  a  case  where  we  would  recover  the  penalty;  but  Judge  Benedict  charged  the 
jury  that  as  the  contract  was  not  made  in  foreign  lands  it  was  no  case  for  the  jury. 
I  simply  state  these  cases  that  are  fresh  in  my  mind;  there  are  hundreds  of  such 
cases  which  might  be  cited. 

Q.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  main  defects  in  the  law? — A.  That  is  the  main 
defect.  It  must  be  proven  that  the  contract  was  made  in  the  foreign  country;  the 
judges  require  the  contract  must  be  made  there.  Of  course  if  we  could  convict 
the  importer  on  the  promise  or  the  inducement  held  out  to  the  immigrant  it  would 
not  be  very  long  until  we  would  be  able  to  stop  the  importation  of  foreign  labor. 

There  is  one  thing  that  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
convicting  the  alleged  contractor;  that  is,  that  the  law  makes  it  imperative  that 
the  district  attorney  should  bring  the  action.  I  think  if  the  law  were  amended  so 
that  any  attorney,  who  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  United  States  courts,  could 
bring  the  action,  or  bring  the  evidence  before  the  district  attorney,  and  if  he 
refused  to  prosecute  on  that  evidence,  then  be  permitted  to  do  it  himself,  and  in 
the  event  of  his  recovering  the  penalty,  be  allowed,  say,  one-half  of  it,  and  the 
witnesses  assisting  him  the  other  half,  it  would  go  a  great  ways  toward  breaking 
up  the  importation  of  contract  labor.  Of  course,  there  is  always  an  objection  to 
that;  it  has  been  said  by  people  that  that  would  amount  to  blackmail,  but  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  make  every  labor  organization,  and  every  man  identified  with 
organized  labor,  more  or  less  of  a  labor  inspector. 

Q.  Does  your  law  cover  the  persuasion  as  well  as  the  inducement? — A.  No.  It 
seems  to  me  the  law  itself  ia  strict  enough  provided  we  could  convict  the  importer 
on  the  inducement  or  the  request,  whatever  it  might  be.  If  we  could  do  that  we 
could  make  the  connection  readily  enough.  Theonly  case  that  I  have  in  mind  now, 
that  came  up  before  the  judge  and  the  jury,  was  thecase  involving  John  Wanamaker. 
I  think  it  was  the  head  of  hi3  dress-goods  department,  who  advertised  in  a  London 
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paper  that  he  could  give  employment  to  dress-goods  salesmen  at  £3  per  week.  A 
man  who  had  been  an  employee  of  a  store  there  in  London  replied,  and  was  engaged 
to  come  to  Philadelphia,  and  his  passage  was  prepaid.  He  arrived  here  on  Saturday 
or  Sunday,  and  the  following  Monday  he  went  to  work  in  Wanamaker's,  replacing 
a  man  who  had  been  dismissed  on  Saturday  night.  That  case  was  tried,  and,  as  I 
say,  the  judge  allowed  the  case  to  go  to  the  jury.  Mr.  Wanamaker  was  convicted, 
fined  $1,000  and  cost,  and  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  about  $1,180. 
There  have  been  many  convictions,  but  that  was  probably  the  best  case,  or  rather 
the  best  conviction,  we  have  had  under  the  law.  Most  of  our  cases  have  been 
compromised.  They  come  to  a  point  where  the  district  attorney  is  undecided, 
and  the  other  side  offers  to  compromise,  and  it  is  usually  accepted  with  the 
consent,  of  course,  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  the  amendment  of  the  law? — A.  Only  in  that 
respect.  I  struck  off  hurriedly  this  morning  an  idea  of  mine  (reading):  "The 
alien  contract-labor  law  should  be  amended  so  that  there  will  be  no  possible  loop- 
holes of  escape,  as  at  present,  either  for  the  alien  or  for  the  person  contracting 
with  him  or  inducing  him  to  come  to  this  country.  I  would  suggest  an  amend- 
ment, in  the  first  place,  to  the  effect  that  any  alien  coming  to  this  country  under 
any  inducement,  request,  or  suggestion  that  work  or  labor  can  or  may  be  secured 
here,  although  there  be  no  contract  or  agreement  of  any  kind,  shall  be  excluded, 
and  that  all  persons  offering  or  holding  out  any  such  inducement,  request,  or  sug- 
gestion, even  though  there  be  no  proof  of  any  contract  or  agreement,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  already  provided  for  contractors;  also,  that  the  same  penalties 
be  visited  upon  contractors  and  offerers  of  inducements,  requests,  or  suggestions, 
whether  the  contracts,  inducements,  requests,  or  suggestions  be  made  in  this 
country  or  elsewhere."  The  last  suggestion  is  made  in  view  of  my  understanding 
that  the  courts  have  held  that  to  secure  a  conviction  under  the  present  law  it 
must  be  proven  that  the  contract  was  made  in  the  foreign  country. 

And  I  struck  off  another  little  idea  here  (reading):  "Another  suggestion  to 
facilitate  prosecutions,  which  are  commonly  subject  to  long  delays:  At  present 
only  a  United  States  district  attorney  can,  as  I  understand  it,  prosecute  contractors 
for  violations  of  the  law.  I  would  suggest  that  the  law  be  so  amended  that  any 
attorney  admitted  in  the  United  States  courts,  who  states  that  he  has  evidence, 
may  go  before  the  United  States  district  attorney  and  lay  his  case  before  him,  and 
if  the  district  attorney  does  not  see  fit  to  take  up  the  case,  any  such  attorney  may 
himself  prosecute  the  alleged  offenders,  and,  upon  conviction,  be  awarded  by  the 
court  one-half  of  the  penalty,  and  that  the  court  have  power  to  award  to  inform- 
ing witness  or  witnesses  the  other  half  of  the  penalty  so  secured." 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  occurs  to  me  now.  I  remember  the  day  that 
Senator  Hill's  senatorial  committee  on  immigration  came  to  Ellis  Island.  I  told 
Senator  Hill  that  I  had  examined  a  group  of  80  Italians  that  day;  15  of  them  had 
been  in  the  United  States  before,  each  one  carrying  back  all  the  way  from  $200  to 
$1,000.  The  15,  on  returning,  had  an  average  of  about  $15  apiece.  When  I  asked 
them  what  they  did  with  the  money  they  carried  over,  I  think  about  two-thirds 
told  me  they  had  bought  a  little  place  in  Italy,  a  little  house  and  a  plot  of  ground; 
that  they  had  paid  a  certain  sum;  that  there  was  a  mortgage  on  it;  that  they  were 
returning  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  making  enough  money  to  pay  that 
mortgage  off,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  accumulated  sufficient  they  would  return 
and  spend  the  balance  of  their  days  in  Italy.  At  that  time  this  struck  me  as  one 
thing  that  was  very  wrong,  and  there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  righting  it.  I  have 
never  changed  my  mind  on  that,  after  6  years.  I  have  personally  investigated 
at  least  1,000  such  cases.  I  have  found  that  they  consume  nothing  but  what  they 
eat.  They  bring  with  them  all  that  they  will  require  in  the  way  of  clothes,  and 
everything  else  sufficient  to  do  them  while  they  are  here,  and  while  they  are  in 
this  country  they  will  not  purchase  a  thing  probably  except  what  they  eat,  drink, 
and  smoke.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  these  so-called  birds  of  passage  take  out  of 
this  country  about  $20,000,000  every  year.  I  do  not  know  what  that  statement 
is  founded  on,  but  it  has  been  observed  that  through  the  fall  of  the  year  we  will 
find  the  North  German  Lloyd  ships  and  other  lines  going  back  with  every  avail- 
able inch  of  space  taken  in  the  steerage  by  these  people  returning  to  Italy.  I 
speak  of  the  Italians  because  they  probably  practice  that  more  than  any  other 
nationality.  Of  the  others,  there  is  one  class  that  comes  here  in  the  spring  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England.  They  are  carpenters,  stonecutters, 
bricklayers,  and  skilled  mechanics,  who  thoroughly  understand  the  immigration 
laws.  They  come  here  in  March  or  April,  remain  until  November,  and  then  go 
back  carrying  with  them  the  proceeds  of  their  labor.  They  also  bring  with 
them  all  they  require  in  the  way  of  clothes  while  here.  Now,  I  do  think  it 
would  be  one  of  the  very  best  amendments  to  the  law  that  could  be  passed  if  there 
were  some  way  of  stopping  the  migration  of  these  people.  We  have  found  no 
way  on  Ellis  Island  or  at  the  Barge  Office  to  stop  them,  except  where  we  find  them 
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with  very  little  money,  and  then  we  adjudge  them  public  charges  and  deport 
them  under  the  law.  Where  we  find  the  birds  of  passage  with  as  little  as  $15,  no 
matter  what  their  condition  is,  we  endeavor  to  return  them  to  the  other  side. 

Q.  How  do  you  identify  these  birds  of  passage?— A.  Simply  by  examining  them. 
We  ask  them  their  object  in  coming  here.  They  tell  us  they  were  here  before; 
that  they  are  carpenters,  for  instance,  and  worked  for  so  and  so,  on  such  a  street, 
in  such  a  city,  and  that  they  are  going  back  to  that  city;  and  if  you  ask  them  such 
questions  as  "Are  you  going  to  workfor  your  former  employer?  "  they  answer,  "  I 
donotknow."  "Had  any  letters  from  him?"  "No."  "How  often  have  you  been 
in  this  country?"  "Two,  3,  or  4  times."  "How  long  did  you  stay?"  "Five 
months  or  7  months. "  They  come  in  the  steerage  and  go  back,  finding  it  is  cheaper 
to  live  with  their  families  during  the  winter  months  than  to  remain  here. 

Q.  Of  course,  in  many  of  these  cases  these  skilled  workmen  are  holding  inter- 
national union  cards? — A.  Not  as  a  rule,  but  some  of  them  do. 

Q.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  you  could  not  prove  a  contract? — A.  I  speak  of  those 
who  are  not  members  of  organized  labor. 

Q.  Take  the  Amalgamated  Carpenters' Union. — A.  We  do  not  have  trouble  with 
those  people. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  judgment  as  to  what  would  be  the  best  amendment  of 
the  law? — A.  In  the  original  law,  after  the  words  "District  of  Columbia,"  on  the 
seventh  line,  I  would  suggest  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  under  any  induce- 
ment, request,  or  suggestion  that  work  or  labor  can  or  may  be  secured  in  this 
country,  or  under  any  contract  or  agreement,"  etc.  It  seems  to  me — I  am  not  a 
lawyer — that  with  such  an  amendment  we  could  successfully  prosecute  the 
contractor. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  I  could  do  very  much  better  work  if  we  had  a  larger 
force  of  men.  I  think  that  the  contract-labor  law  is  so  important  to  organized 
labor  and  the  men  of  this  country  that  we  ought  to  have  a  larger  appropriation 
than  $100,000  from  Congress.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  at  least  10  more  inspectors 
and  interpreters  than  we  have  now  at  the  Barge  Office.  If  we  can  not  get  a  larger 
appropriation  from  Congress,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  increasing  the  head  tax  from 
$1  to  say  $2,  and  using  that  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  our  force  as  well  as  for 
other  immigration  matters. 

Q.  Has  your  commissioner  here  made  any  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  with  respect  to  an  increase  of  force? — A.  I  can  not  say.  I  have  writ- 
ten him  several  urgent  letters ,  and  I  have  tried  to  point  out  to  him  how  important 
it  was  that  our  force  should  be  increased.  Some  3  years  ago  they  dropped  from  the 
force  at  one  time  some  5  or  6  inspectors.  Since  that  time,  by  resignation  and 
death,  we  have  lost  4  or  5  more,  and  they  have  not  been  replaced.  During  the  6 
years  that  I  have  been  chief  of  the  contract  labor  bureau  we  have  deported  from 
this  port  about  4,000  contract  laborers,  with  very  few  convictions  of  the  alleged 
contractor. 

Q.  All  the  punishment  has  been  on  the  immigrant? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  case  of  contract  laborers  who  went  to 
Rathbun,  Iowa? — A.  Yes.  About  1  month  ago,  or  just  prior  to  1  month  ago,  we 
received  from  the  Commissioner-General  a  request  to  thoroughly  investigate  all 
Croatians  coming  through  our  station.  Some  few  days  after  that  a  group  of  15 
were  discovered,  and  after  a  thorough  examination  we  ascertained,  according  to 
their  story,  that  they  were  farmers  principally;  that  they  were  going  to  Rathbun, 
Iowa;  and  they  had.  prepaid  tickets  there;  they  had  no  friends  there,  and  had  not 
any  relatives,  and  could  not  give  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  their  going  there.  I 
inquired  about  Rathbun  and  found  that  in  the  past  some  French  and  Italian 
miners  had  passed  through  and  gone  to  Rathbun,  but  these  were  the  first  Croa- 
tians that  we  knew  of.  I  reported  the  matter  to  the  Commissioner  and  requested 
that  he  forward  my  findings  to  the  Department  in  Washington,  and  that  it  be 
looked  into,  and  I  believe  an  inspector  from  Chicago  was  detailed  on  the  case,  and 
found  that  these  people  had  gone  to  work  the  following  day  after  their  arrival  in 
Rathbun  in  a  coal  mine  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village.  He  reported  his  find- 
ings* to  Mr.  Powderly,  and  warrants  were  issued,  and  the  immigrants  are  now  on 
Ellis  Island,  and  will  be  deported  this  week. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  the  owners  of  the  mine  at  Rathbun? — A.  No; 
but  I  can  get  them  for  you. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  them.  Has  any  action  been  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  with  respect  to  the  prosecution  of  the  mine  owners? — A.  I 
have  not  heard  of  any,  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  connected  the  owners.  You 
know  that  thing  is  done,  not  through  the  owners  of  the  mine,  but  relatives  and 
friends  of  these  men.  The  foreman  of  the  mine  will  say,  "  How  do  you  like  your 
job  here?"  "Pretty  well."  "Have  you  not  a  brother  or  cousin  or  some  friends 
in  your  home  that  you  would  like  to  bring  out?"    "Yes."    "If  they  come  here 
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we  think  we  can  put  them  to  work."    It  seems  to  me  we  would  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  convicting  the  mine  owners  under  the  present  law. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  strike  at  the  mines  in  Rathbun? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  only  reason  of  the  owner  or  superintendent  in  sending  for  these  people 
was  to  get  cheap  labor? — A.  That  was  the  idea,  I  suppose.  In  every  case  I  have 
investigated  I  found  that  to  have  been  the  object;  to  replace  the  American  or  more 
intelligent  workman  by  a  man  who  is  usually  willing_  to  work  for  less  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  say  you  regard  the  alien  contract-labor  law  as  of 
great  importance  to  organized  labor ;  is  it  not  of  equal  importance  to  unorganized 
labor? — A.  Yes;  to  every  man  who  works  for  a  living. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  recommendation  to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  attach  a  penalty 
to  an  inducement  to  come  to  this  country,  can  you  think  how  that  could  be  framed 
so  that  it  would  not  prevent  a  brother  who  lives  here  from  writing  to  his  brother 
abroad  what  a  fine  country  this  is  for  a  workingman? — A.  I  want  to  say  this,  a 
brother  coming  to  a  brother  is  never  interfered  with  at  the  Barge  Office,  if  he  is 
going  to  work  for  his  brother.  We  have  had  cases  where  one  brother  found 
employment  for  another,  and  we  convicted  him  as  coming  in  violation  of  law  and 
returned  him.  But  where  a  brother  is  coming  to  work  for  a  brother— there  is  no 
case  that  I  know  of  where  such  a  man  has  been  deported  as  coming  in  violation  of 
the  law. 

Q.  Suppose  the  relationship  is  a  little  more  remote? — A.  Then  I  think  we  would 
enforce  the  law  against  him. 

Q.  Then  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  be  unsafe  for  anybody  in  this  country  to 
write  to  a  friend  abroad,  unless  he  is  a  brother,  what  a  fine  country  this  is  for  a 
workingman  or  woman? — A.  If  he  wrote  him  to  come  to  a  farm  in  the  West,  if  a 
farm  laborer,  he  would  not  be  interferred  with;  but  if  a  tailor,  shoemaker,  or 
in  any  skilled  trade,  and  he  wrote  to  his  first  cousin  that  this  is  a  fine  country, 
and  "if  you  come  over  here  I  can  get  you  a  job,"  not  even  saying  "I  can  give 
you  one,"  I  think  such  a  man  oughtto  be  sent  back. 

Q.  Suppose  the  farm  laborers  in  the  West  were  organized  and  objected  to  the 
bringing  over  of  men  under  any  inducement  whatever  to  compete  with  them,  you 
would  then  enforce  it  in  regard  to  farm  labor? — A.  I  think  the  conditions  of  the 
country  might  control  me.  I  would  cross  that  bridge  when  I  came  to  it.  So  far 
we  have  held  no  farm  laborers.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  making  this  law  ridicu- 
lous; I  do  not  propose  to  do  that  if  I  can  help  it.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  protect 
the  laboring  man  in  established  industries  against  the  foreigner  who  is  willing  to 
come  here  and  work  for  less  money;  but  I  believe  we  want  more  farmers  and  farm 
hands,  and  we  have  not  interfered  with  that  class. 

Q.  Is  it  ever  possible  that  we  need  more  help  in  some  lines  than  is  now  here? — 
A.  Mr.  McSweeney  spoke  of  a  condition  that  to  him  was  peculiar— of  the  great 
demand  for  unskilled  labor  during  the  last  month.  That  has  been  my  observa- 
tion during  the  last  4  or  5  months.  I  was  talking  to  a  gentleman  yesterday,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  wanted  men  to  work  on  a  railroad  and  in  amine;  that  he  would 
rent  a  little  house  at  $5  a  month  (that  was  in  Illinois) ,  where  they  would  have  a 
good  well  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  that  they  could  make  $1.50  to  $1.75  a 
day.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  get  his  help  in  Chicago,  and  he  told  me  he  had 
tried  and  could  not  get  a  man  unoccupied  or  out  of  work  in  Chicago  who  was  able 
or  willing  to  work  in  the  mines  or  on  the  railroad.  He  is  one  of  many  who  have 
applied  to  me  for  assistance,  to  find  out  how  they  could  procure  unskilled  labor, 
principally  to  work  in  the  mines.  The  coke  mines  through  Pennsylvania  want 
men  very  much.  I  assume  that  the  great  boom  in  the  iron  industry  is  responsible 
for  this  demand. 

Q.  "5T  ou  do  not  think,  then,  it  is  the  desire  of  these  men  to  displace  other  men,  hut 
that  they  need  them  on  account  of  extending  their  business? — A.  These  particular 
men  I  speak  of  want  them  to  extend  their  business — these  few  men  I  have  met 
with  in  the  last  3  or  4  months — but  that  is  a  new  condition.  Prior  to  that,  for  3 
or  4  years,  I  did  not  have  one  request.  We  sent  back  probably  2,000  or  3,000  people 
who  were  coming  here  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  take  the  places  of  our  own 
people  and  work  for  less  money.  In  pretty  nearly  every  case  we  investigated  we 
found  this  was  the  case. 

Q.  What  proportion  do  the  deportations  bear  to  the  total  number  of  immigrants 
on  account  of  their  being  contract  laborers?— A.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
291,000  immigrants  landed  at  this  port,  of  which  3,500  were  deported  for  all 
causes— 18  insane  persons,  2,381  paupers  or  likely  to  become  paupers,  328  loath- 
some or  dangerous  contagious  diseases,  3  convicts,  and  635  contract  as  laborers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  been  able  to  deport  a  good  many  more  alien 
contract  laborers  if  you  had  had  a  larger  inspecting  force?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  a  good  many  alien  contract  laborers  have  gotten  in  in  spite  of 
your  vigilance?— A.  Yes.  These  groups  of  5,  7, 11,  and  15  could  have  been  fol- 
lowed up  if  we  had  had  more  inspectors,  but  we  have  not  the  force  to  do  that  now. 
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Q.  What  reason  have  you  for  thinking  these  men  that  escaped  were  alien  con- 
tract laborers? — A.  They  are  just  like  the  case  of  the  Croatians  going  to  Rathbun, 
Iowa;  they  looked  suspicious,  and  in  the  bustle,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  inspect- 
ors, we  think  that  many  of  them  have  slipped  through  that  we  might  have  pre- 
vented had  we  had  a  larger  force. 

Q.  In  what  respect  do  they  look  suspicious? — A.  The  fact  that  they  are  going  to, 
say,  some  place  in  Pennsylvania,  a  group  of  seven,  each  man  having,  say,  §12  or 
$15.  One  man  was  here  for  some  time  before.  This  is  his  second  trip.  He  is  in 
charge  of  the  others,  and  they  are  going  out  there,  but  they  can  not  tell  you  the 
reason  why,  and  hence  the  case  looks  suspicious. 

Q.  Now  if  you  had  a  larger  force  how  would  you  follow  up  these  men? — A.  By 
sending  a  man  after  them.    We  might  send  a  man  with  them. 

Q.  Every  case  that  looks  suspicious  you  investigate  here  as  fully  as  you  can? — 
A.  Yes;  in  New  York  or  close  by  we  give  it  a  more  thorough  investigation,  and 
where  it  looks  very  suspicious  I  report  it  to  the  Commissioner  and  he  in  turn  to  the 
Commissioner-General,  who  investigates  it  from  Washington,  as  in  the  Rathbun 
case. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  difficulty  of  getting  these  very  stringent  provisions 
enacted  by  Congress? — A.  Yes,  I  realize  how  difficult  that  is.  I  have  conferred 
with  several  United  States  district  attorneys,  and  they  always  tell  me  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  a  conviction.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  suggesting  to  the  commission 
that  it  might  be  well  to  call  these  gentlemen,  and  also  our  counsel,  Dr.  Ullo, 
as  they  can  tell  you  more  fully  just  the  reason  the  judges  give  for  not  per- 
mitting these  cases  to  go  to  the  jury,  or,  when  they  do,  charging  the  jury  in  such 
a  way  that  we  do  not  secure  convictions.  Mr.  McFarland,  who  was  formerly  dis- 
trict attorney  here,  is  very  familiar  with  all  these  cases,  and  he  has  expressed  to 
me  personally  what  he  called  the  contempt  the  United  States  judges  had  for  the 
contract  labor  law. 

Q.  How  does  the  size  of  the  force  of  inspectors  in  your  department  compare 
with  that  in  the  other  departments  of  the  inspection  bureau  here? — A.  As  I  say, 
we  have  lost  altogether  about  10  men  through  dismissals,  resignation,  and  death. 
I  think  there  are  other  branches  short,  but  not  nearly  so  short  as  the  contract-labor 
force.  We  came  from  Ellis  Island  2  years  ago  with  10  men  more  than  we  have 
now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  they  have  not  been  replaced? — A.  No;  I  could  not  say.  I 
have  recommended  to  Mr.  Fitchie  at  different  times  that  the  contract-labor  bureau 
ought  to  have  more  inspectors  and  interpreters,  and  I  assume  that  he  has  said  as 
much  to  Mr.  Powderly,  although  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  number  of  inspectors  in  the  other  departments,  do 
you? — A.  The  inspectors  are  the  registry  clerks;  I  consider  them  very  efficient. 

Q.  They  assist  you,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes;  at  times  we  work  together  and  assist 
one  another.  At  times  you  will  findsome  of  ourcontract-laborinspectors  or  inter- 
preters registering  or  helping  out  the  other  bureau. 

Q.  Do  not  the  other  bureaus  have  any  inspectors  except  the  registry  clerks? — A. 
Not  that  I  know  of.  They  had  the  boarding  officers,  but  they  are  in  the  contract- 
labor  bureau.  Mr.  McSweeney  speaks  of  some  people  who  were  transferred  to 
the  contract-labor  bureau.     They  are  known  as  assistant  inspectors. 

Q.  They  are  not  in  addition,  then,  to  the  force  you  have  named,  the  28  or  30?— A. 
No;  they  are  included  in  that. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  registry  clerks  are  there  who  assist  you?— A.  They  do  not 
assist  us  unless  we  call  upon  them  to  act  as  interpreters  or  something  of  that  kind. 
The  so-called  contract-labor  inspector  stands  at  the  end  of  the  line  during  the  pro- 
cess of  inspection.  He  listens  to  both  what  the  immigrant  says  to  the  registry 
clerk,  who  is  an  inspector,  but  not  in  the  contract-labor  bureau,  and  after  he 
passes  this  man,  if  the  contract-labor  inspector  is  suspicious  of  anything,  my 
inspector  takes  him  to  one  side,  as  I  said,  and  interviews  him  at  length. 

Q.  Does  the  registry  clerk  ask  questions  that  bear  on  the  contract-labor  sub- 
ject?— A.  Not  as  a  rule;  sometimes  they  do  and  call  our  attention  to  it ;  it  is  where 
the  man  volunteers,  or  they  discover  something  suspicious,  and  they  simply  invite 
our  attention  to  the  fact. 

Q.  They  have  this  subject  in  mind  as  they  have  other  disqualifications  of  the 
immigrant? — A.  Yes.  I  have  always  found  them  very  willing  and  very  able  to 
assist  us  in  any  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  ever  come  in  contact  with  the  so-called  Italian 
bureau  in  your  business? — A.  No;  very  seldom. 

(J.  You  have  had  very  little  to  do  with  that?— A.  Very  little.  They  deal  more 
with  the  other  branch  of  the  service. 
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New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  25, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  LOUIS  L.  WILLIAMS, 

Surgeon,  Marine-Hospital  Service,  detailed  to  inspect  immigrants  at  the  port  of 

New  York. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
held  in  New  York  City  July  25,  1899,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding,  Dr.  Louis  L. 
Williams  appeared  at  4  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  immi- 
gration, as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  What  is  your  residence?— A.  No.  35  Madison  avenue, 
New  Brighton,  Staten  Island. 

Q.  What  is  your  official  position?— A.  Surgeon,  Marine-Hospital  Service,  at 
present  detailed  to  inspect  immigrants  at  this  station. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  the  commission  your  official  connection  with 
the  immigration  service  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  also  your  general  duties 
with  respect  to  immigrants. — A.  According  to.  the  immigration  law  of  1893,  the 
medical  inspection  must,  when  practicable,  be  made  by  a  medical  officer  of  the 
Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  one  is  detailed  from  time  to  time  for  that  purpose;  and 
in  addition  to  that  work  it  has  been  found  convenient  by  the  commissioner  to  have 
the  medical  inspector  take  charge  of  the  immigrants  detained  in  the  hospital  and 
have  supervision  of  the  hospital  work,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  commis- 
sioner directly. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  report  to  the  commissioner  here,  or  to  Washington? — A.  To 
the  commissioner,  and  incidentally  to  make  certain  reports  to  the  Marine-Hospital 
Bureau  in  the  way  of  information  or  anything  directly  connected  with  my  duties 
here. 

Q.  What  other  medical  inspection  is  there  here  of  incoming  ships? — A.  The  in- 
spection at  quarantine. 

Q.  Is  that  under  Dr.  Doty? — A.  Yes.  Some  of  our  inspectors  board  all  ships  at 
quarantine  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  first  and  second  class  passengers. 
The  steerage  are  examined  in  the  Barge  Office.  -  The  medical  inspection  is  the  first 
inspection  made. 

Q.  How  many  are  engaged  in  this  medical  examination  at  the  Barge  Office?— 
A.  In  the  Barge  Office,  besides  myself,  there  are  1  acting  assistant  surgeon  and  the 
chemist,  who  acts  as  bookkeeper  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  executive  officer  and 
assists  in  the  inspection.  That  is  the  force,  with  the  exception  of  the  clerk  and  1 
attendant.  The  three  assistant  surgeons  who  inspect  the  cabin  passengers  also 
assist  in  the  steerage  inspection  when  practicable. 

Q.  So  that  practically  the  whole  medical  inspection  here  at  the  port  of  New 
York  is  in  your  hands  ? — A.  Practically. 

Q.  Do  you  find  your  force  sufficient  to  perform  all  your  duties  ?— A.  Just  suf- 
ficient. At  the  present  time  it  keeps  the  force  all  employed.  It  would  not  be 
sufficient  had  I  not  found  here  a  very  competent  set  of  assistants.  I  found  the 
office  exceedingly  well  organized. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  your  means  of  inspection  and  the  time  of  your  inspec- 
tion are  sufficient? — A.  Quite  sufficient. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  the  inspection  on  the  other  side?— A.  A 
little  only  as  regards  the  inspection  at  Liverpool.  I  inspected  the  immigrants 
there  under  a  special  detail  in  1893,  the  cholera  year,  so  I  became  somewhat  famil- 
iar with  their  methods  at  that  port. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  its  thoroughness?— A.  It  is  fairly  good,  in  a  way. 
The  inspection  by  the  ship's  surgeon  I  know  very  little  about.  I  know  they  made 
an  inspection,  sometimes  on  shore,  and  sometimes  necessarily  on  board,  for  the 
reason  that  many  of  their  passengers  would  come  from  Hull ;  passeugers  coming 
from  Rotterdam  or  Hamburg  or  Bremen  would  be  railroaded  across  from  Hull 
and  sometimes  arrived  only  in  time  to  be  put  aboard.  In  that  case  I  do  not  see  how 
the  ship's  surgeon  could  make  an  inspection  before  they  went  aboard,  though  he 
might  have  inspected  them  en  route.  In  addition  to  that  the  British  board  of  trade 
has  2  medical  inspectors  who  examine  all  the  steerage  and  second-cabin  passengers. 
That  examination  is  made  on  board  and,  I  believe,  is  fairly  good.  I  knew  the 
inspectors  at  that  time  personally,  and  I  believed  them  to  be  competent,  though 
the  inspection,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  did  not  practically  concern  the  work 
of  the  immigration  office  here,  because  the  idea  was  merely  to  exclude  passengers 
who  were  likely  to  become  ill  on  the  voyage  or  persons  afflicted  with  a  contagious 
disease. 

Q.  Some  contagious  diseases,  of  course,  develop  on  the  voyage? — A.  That  cannot 
be  avoided,  of  course. 
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Q.  "What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  inspection  on  the  other 
side;  take  it  from  any  port?— A.  You  mean  from  the  standpoint  of  the  office  here? 
I  do  not  think  it  is  very  efficient.  It  can  not  be,  else  we  would  not  have  discovered 
so  many  cases  on  this  side.  I  believe,  however— in  fact  I  know— that  we  get  less, 
for  instance,  from  Liverpool  than  from  any  other  port.  The  majority  of  the  cases 
we  get  from  some  of  the  French  and  Italian  ships,  and  some  of  the  Hamburg 
liners  bringing  Italians  and  Syrians. 

Q.  Have  you  discovered  here  many  diseases  common  to  the  Asiatic  countries? — 
A.  There  is  one  disease  especially  common.  We  have  among  the  Syrians  a  very 
large  proportion  affected  with  trachoma,  granular  lids,  a  disease  of  the  eye. 

Q.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  greater  deterrent,  the  detention  of  thaimmigrant 
here  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  company  or  the  dread  of  deportation? — A.  I 
believe  the  detention  here  would  be  the  greater,  for  the  reason  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Schwab,  that  it  would  be  an  appeal  to  the  pocket  of  the  steamship  company.  The 
diseases  in  question,  as  far  as  trachoma  or  favus  are  concerned,  are  so  obstinate, 
and  the  period  of  treatment  so  long,  that  it  would  involve  them  in  very  great 
expense  to  pay  for  the  treatment  on  this  side,  and  I  believe  they  would  be  extremely 
careful  in  bringing  them  over  if  that  was  to  be  the  outcome.  As  it  is  now,  if  they 
do  not  make  money  they  at  least  may  not  lose  if  the  case  is  deported. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  had  to  deport  since  you  have  been  the  official  here? — 
A.  I  have  brought  some  data  as  to  that  [reading] : 

Number  of  hospital  cases  for  past  year, 1,862 

Number  of  landed  cases  applying  for  relief  for  past  year 235 

Number  of  arriving  immigrants  certified  to  during  past  year 1, 244 

Number  of  cases  certified  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  diseases: 

Favus _ 48 

Trachoma : 312 

Number  of  contagious  cases  deported: 

Trachoma _  _ 298 

Favus. __ _ 36 

Number  of  cases  contagious  diseases  certified  to  during  month  of  June,  1899: 

Trachoma _  _ _ _ _ 123 

Favus _ _ 3 

Number  of  contagious  cases  deported: 

Trachoma __ 116 

Favus 1 

•  Total  number  of  immigrants  rejected  during  month  of  June 261 

That  would  give  the  idea  of  the  proportion,  trachoma  being  the  largest  factor 
in  the  cases  rejected  medically. 

Q.  In  case  of  deportation,  to  what  port  are  they  sent  usually? — A.  They  are 
returned  on  the  ship  that  brings  them. 

Q.  Where  is  the  usual  shipping  point? — A.  Ordinarily  Havre.  They  collect  for 
the  most  nart  at  Marseilles,  and  take  ship  at  Havre.  Some  occasionally  come  on 
other  lines.  Some  come  on  the  Holland  line;  but  the  other  is  the  most  common 
route. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  yon  think  the  inspection  on  the  other  side  is  less  rigid 
in  case  of  these  French  and  Italian  lines  than  the  other  lines? — A.  I  would  not  be 
prepared  to  say  that.  The  possibility  is  that  they  have  the  opportunity  to  bring 
more  of  these  people  for  the  reason  I  have  mentioned.  I  could  not  of  my  own 
knowledge  say  it  was  less  efficient. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  United  States  to  employ  medical 
examiners  at  the  ports  of  departure  of  these  immigrants? — A.  It  might  possibly 
be  of  advantage,  but  it  would  appear  to  me  that  it  might  be  reached  otherwise, 
by  making  it  undesirable  for  the  companies  to  bring  them,  and  at  less  expense  to 
the  Government. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  the  law  can  be  improved  so  as  to  make  it  more  difficult  or 
more  undesirable  for  them  to  bring  them? — A.  Only  in  the  manner  I  have  indi- 
cated— to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  whether  such  a  case  should 
be  immediately  deported  or  kept  in  hospital.  Apart  from  the  deterring  effect 
there  comes  in  the  question  of  humanity.  It  is  a  rather  difficult  thing  for  the  com- 
missioner to  deport  a  case  of  that  sort,  leaving  portions  of  the  family  in  this 
country.  If  it  was  kept  in  hospital  that  difficulty  would  not  obtain  to  the  same 
extent.  There  could  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  case  remaining  in  the  hos- 
pital under  treatment  if  it  was  to  be  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  community.  In 
other  words,  it  would  be  treated  as  any  other  case  would  be  treated. 

Q.  Has  any  complaint  come  from  any  part  of  the  country  that  your  medical 
examination  here  is  not  strict  enough  and  that  dangerous  diseases  escape  your 
vigilance? — A.  The  only  thing  that  I  have  seen  was  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
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certain  cases  of  leprosy  came  from  Finland.  What  truth  there  is  in  that  I  can  not 
say.  Certainly  the  inspection  is  reasonably  rigid  here,  and  I  believe  few,  if  any, 
such  cases  have  occurred.  I  have  seen  none  during  the  period  I  have  been  on  duty 
here;  while  it  is  possible  for  incipient  cases  of  leprosy  to  pass  the  line,  certainly 
not  an  aggravated  case.  There  are  some  cases  of  leprosy  that  would  exist  in  the 
community  for  many  months  undiscovered  even  by  those  in  close  contact;  that  is 
quite  possible. 

Q.  How  much  time  do  you  and  your  assistants  give  to  the  medical  examination 
of  any  immigrant?— A.  That  depends  very  much  on  the  immigrant.  There  are 
some  shiploads  that  are  so  obviously  in  good  condition  that  a  very  casual  inspection 
is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  they  are  passed  with  reasonable  rapidity;  others  require 
more  careful  looking"  after.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  Syrians.  Such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  have  trachoma  that  it  is  customary  to  stop  all  and  examine  their 
lids.  That,  of  course,  takes  a  good  deal  of  time.  The  Scandinavian  immigrant  is 
usually  in  good  condition.  There  are  so  few  physically  defective  that  they  are 
passed  quite  rapidly.  Of  course  a  more  careful  examination  is  subsequently  made 
of  the  suspects,  all  the  time  being  given  to  it  that  is  necessary. 

Q.  Is  it  your  policy  to  exclude  every  person  afflicted  with  a  contagious  and 
loathsome  disease  of  any  character? — A.  That  is  the  ruling.  At  least,  that  is  the 
law  on  the  subject;  and  the  Department  has  ruled,  for  instance,  that  trachoma 
and  f  avus  shall  be  excluded  as  contagious  diseases.  Practically  these  are  the  dis- 
eases that  there  can  be  any  question  about,  for  the  reason  that  the  more  severe 
diseases,  such  as  smallpox  are  stopped  at  quarantine.  The  mild  diseases,  like 
scarlet  fever  and  measles,  would  be  allowed  to  pass  quarantine,  but  woul  i  be  taken 
up  here  and  put  into  the  isolation  hospital.  They  are  cases  which  develop  en  route, 
and  it  would  not  do  to  return  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  a  person  deported  for  having  a  loathsome 
and  dangerous  contagious  disease  returning  again  to  this  country? — A.  Several 
instances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  Can  you  relate  any  of  the  instances? — A.  I  have  put 
down  4  instances  from  the  records  of  the  office:  The  first  is  the  case  of  Maria 
Laham,  29,  Syria,  arrived  April  11,  1899,  per  steamship  Alesia  (Fabre  Line); 
deported  for  trachoma.  Returned  to  the  United  States  July  5, 1899,  per  steam- 
ship Spaarndam  (Holland  Line) ,  under  name  of  Martha  Jousef  Simon,  and  again 
deported  for  trachoma.  In  this  case  I  understand  the  party  admitted  the  fact  of 
her  identity.  Second:  Maria  Hatzopoulos,  22,  Greek,  arrived  June  4, 1899,  per 
steamship  La  Champagne  (steerage);  deported  for  trachoma  by  same  ship  June 
10,  and  returned  to  the  UnitedStates  in  cabin  of  same  ship  July  2.  She  was  again 
deported.  Third:  Mrs.  Moses  and  2  children  arrived  November  5, 1897, per  steam- 
ship Oledam,  and  deported  on  account  of  f avus  (children).  Returned  to  the  United 
States  January  22, 1898,  per  steamship  Amsterdam  (steerage) ;  held  in  hospital  4J 
months,  and  finally  landed.  They  were  held  thus  by  order  of  the  Department  until 
regarded  as  cured.  Fourth:  Jacobus  Van  Hoorn,  7,  Holland  (accompanied  by 
mother);  case  of  f  avus;  arrived  May  8, 1898,  and  deported;  returned  to  the  United 
States  June  9, 1898;  held  in  hospital  for  4  months  and  10  days,  and  finally  landed. 

In  addition  to  these  I  can  recall  a  case  that  occurred  recently — a  case  of  trachoma 
coming  on  one  of  the  Liverpool  ships,  and  deported  on  account  of  this  disease,  and 
a  short  time  after  that  coming  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  The  inspecting  officer 
wrote  to  know  if  he  had  not  been  here.  He  was  evidently  suspected  from  some 
circumstance,  and  I  presume  he  was  deported  from  that  port.  These  are  simply 
instances;  there  are  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Suppose  you  give  the  English  of  favus?— A.  The  ordinary 
name  is  scaldhead;  that  is  the  common  term. 

Q.  Are  the  agents  of  the  steamship  companies  informed  of  all  these  cases  of 
deportation  as  soon  as  they  occur? — A.  They  are  informed  before  deportation. 

Q.  All  the  cases? — A.  Yes;  they  are  invariably  informed. 

Q.  So  that  by  that  notice  they  are  put  on  their  guard  against  bringing  back 
these  persons? — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  How  many  appeals  are  made  against  deportation?— A.  That  is  a  question 
which  comes  before  the  commissioner,  usually.  I  would  only  hear  of  it  inciden- 
tally.   In  the  medical  division  we  only  deal  with  the  question  of  fact,  properly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  On  the  basis  of  your  report  the  commissioner  makes 
his  decision? — A.  The  cases  rejected  medically  are  certified,  and  that  certificate 
passes  through  the  hands  of  the  registry  division  to  the  board  of  special  inquiry. 
If  the  case  calling  for  special  inquiry  has  been  certified  to  be  a  case  of  trachoma  or 
favus  or  any  disease  which  has  been  determined  to  be  a  loathsome  and  dangerous 
.  diseaseit  is  equivalent  to  a  decision  of  deportation.  As  I  understand  it,  the  board 
of  special  inquiry  has  no  further  jurisdiction  except  to  formally  give  an  order  for 
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deportation.    In  the  case  of  those  certified  for  physical  defect  simply,  it  is  optional 
with  the  board  whether  it  shall  admit  the  immigrant  or  not. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the  ships'  sur- 
geons discover  these  loathsome  diseases  in  any  case  on  the  passage  over? — A.  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  Officially  they  do  not  know  of  any  such  thing 
on  board.  I  believe  in  one  or  two  cases  they  have  discovered  trachoma  or  favus, 
hut  it  is  rare. 

Q.  What  is  their  practice  with  reference  to  cases  of  dangerous  diseases  when 
they  do  discover  them? — A.  Each  ship  is  required  by  law  to  have  a  hospital,  which 
is  usually  a  very  small  compartment,  in  which  these  cases  are  placed— cases  like 
scarlet  fever  or  smallpox.  There  is  no  isolation  of  trachoma  or  favus;  they  do 
not  recognize  them  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  require  the  isolation  of 
such  cases? — A.  It  would  be  of  advantage  if  they  ever  admitted  the  fact  that  such 
a  thing  was  on  board  the  ship,  but  practically,  with  rare  exceptions,  they  deny 
the  existence  or  claim  they  have  not  recognized  any  disease  aboard.  Therefore 
the  question  of  isolation  would  not  come  up  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  their  medical  examiners  on  the 
other  side  have  rejected  any  cases  of  trachoma  or  favus? — A.  I  have  been  told  by 
some  of  the  agents  of  the  lines  and  some  of  the  ships'  surgeons  that  a  number  of 
cases  have  been  eliminated,  and  I  believe,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  is  the  case.  I 
have  recently  received  a  private  letter  from  one  of  my  colleagues,  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  me  in  the  medical  division  of  the  Barge  Office  who  has  recently  been 
ordered  to  Naples  to  carry  out  the  quarantine  law  of  1893 — that  is,  inspection  of 
passengers  from  that  port  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contagious  diseases — and 
incidentally  he  has  advised  against  bringing  certain  cases  likely  to  be  barred  under 
the  immigration  law,  and  he  informs  me  the  steamship  companies  have  very  readily 
taken  his  advice,  and  he  believes  they  have  eliminated  some  cases  of  trachoma. 
There  are  certain  diseases  of  the  eyes  which  attract  much  more  attention  than  a 
very  bad  case  of  trachoma  would.  Many  cases  of  this  disease,  to  the  casual 
observer,  would  present  nothing  until  the  lids  were  everted. 

Q.  By  whom  is  the  medical  examiner  here  appointed? — A.  He  is  examined  by  a 
board  of  medical  officers  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  is  then  commissioned 
by  the  President. 

Q.  On  whose  recommendation? — A.  The  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  after  the  examination  required  by  law. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  make  your  reports  of  inspections? — A.  The  report  of  the 
year's  work  is  made  to  the  commissioner. 

Q.  You  do  not  make  any  reports  direct  to  "Washington? — A.  None  at  all,  except 
incidentally  and  by  request  of  the  Marine-Hospital  bureau,  so  as  to  give  that 
bureau  certain  information  in  regard  to  the  number  of  cases,  rejected  cases,  etc.; 
matters  of  purely  medical  information. 

Q.  Are  all  immigrants  thoroughly  bathed  and  their  clothing  disinfected  before 
they  are  allowed  to  come  on  board  at  the  foreign  ports? — A.  Officially  there  is 
nothing  of  the  sort  done  except  in  those  cases  where  it  has  been  required  by  the 
quarantine  law  of  1893,  which  law  empowers  the  President  to  detail  any  medical 
officer  of  the  Government  to  proceed  to  any  foreign  port  for  duty  in  the  office 
of  the  consul,  for  the  purpose  of  making  inspections  of  all  passengers  and  of  giving 
bills  of  health,  the  hold  upon  the  ship  company  being  the  bill  of  health. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  if  the  law  required  such  bathing 
and  disinfection? — A.  It  unquestionably  would  be  a  good  hygienic  measure  in  any 
case.    They  are  certainly  anything  but  clean,  the  majority  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  it  not  be  inexpensive  as  apreventive? — A.  Some 
of  the  lines  carry  it  out.  I  am  told  they  had  it  in  Rotterdam,  or  used  to.  I  should 
think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  lib  might  tend  also  to  awaken  a  wholesome  respect  in  the 
mind  of  the  immigrant  for  the  country  to  which  he  is  coming? — A.  It  would  be  a 
good  plan,  but  it  might  present  some  practical  difficulties,  and  it  might  be  opposed 
by  the  steamship  companies  on  the  score  of  expense — not  so  much  the  soap  and 
water,  but  they  would  be  compelled  to  detain  the  immigrant  on  the  other  side  for 
a  certain  length  of  time  to  carry  that  out.  I  meet  with  that  opposition  in  carrying 
out  all  quarantine  laws.  While  on  duty  at  Liverpool,  whenever  I  came  across  an 
immigrant  whose  place  of  departure  was  an  infected  port  of  Europe,  I  kept  him 
over  a  trip  and  required  him  to  be  washed  and  his  baggage  steamed.  They  were 
very  reluctant  to  do  that.    That  would  be  the  only  practical  difficulty. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  institution,  charitable  or  penal,  in  our  country  to  which 
persons  are  admitted  without  being  required  to  be  bathed  thoroughly  and  their 
clothing  disinfected? — A.  As  far  as  the  disinfection  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think 
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that  is  uniformly  carried  out  except  in  cases  of  persons  suspected  of  having  a 
contagious  disease,  but  certainly  they  are  in  the  better  class  of  institutions 
required  to  be  bathed. 

Q.  There  is  as  much  reason  why  they  should  be  required  to  go  through  that 
process  in  going  on  shipboard? — A.  There  is  more  reason,  because  they  are  neces- 
sarily crowded  on  shipboard.  It  would  be  practically  impossible  to  give  a  pas- 
senger all  the  air  space  that  he  should  have  in  a  hospital  or  even  in  his  house. 
Theoretically,  he  should  have  a  very  large  air  space,  but  practically  on  shipboard 
he  can  not  get  it.  The  conditions  are  such  that  he  could  not  get  more  than  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  space,  and  he  is  therefore  crowded,  particularly  in  bad  weather  ,.and 
certain  contagious  diseases  are  more  likely  to  show  themselves  under  the  filthy 
conditions  that  exist  in  the  average  steerage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Have  there  been  any  formal  complaints  made  as  to 
the  inadequency  of  the  air  space? — A.  No;  and  in  the  ships  I  am  mostly  familiar 
with  the  air  space,  I  believe,  is  practically  sufficient;  that  is  to  say,  not  sufficient 
to  live  in  indefinitely,  but  sufficient  for  ordinary  sustenance  for  a  passenger  to 
cross  the  Atlantic.  There  were  a  few  of  the  old  ships  which  had  inadequate  con- 
ditions, but  in  all  of  the  newer  ones  which  I  have  seen — the  English  lines — the  con- 
ditions are  very  fair  indeed. 

Q.  Is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  ships  that  arrive  here  good? — A.  Fairly  good. 
It  is  scarcely  just  to  judge  the  ship  by  the  condition  you  see  the  steerage  in  on 
arrival,  because  they  carry  some  very  filthy  people,  who  make  a  great  litter  in  the 
steerage.  We  see  the  same  thing  here  in  our  detention  pens  and  the  detention 
boat  on  Ellis  Island.  Immigrants  have  to  be  iollowed  very  closely  in  order  to 
secure  cleanliness,  and  it  is  therefore  very  hard  to  judge  by  conditions  seen  on 
arrival. 

Q.  You  would  not  think  it  was  dangerously  dirty?— A.  Most  dirt  is  not  dan 
gerous,  but  it  is  repulsive.  You  may  have  a  very  bad  state  of  affairs  with  a 
practically  clean  steerage  if  infected  people  are  put  in  it. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  amendment  to  your  inspection 
or  the  breadth  of  your  jurisdiction,  or  as  to  a  separate  staff,  entirely  outside  of  the 
Marine  Service,  to  be  brought  into  the  immigration  bureau? — A.  No;  I  can  not 
say  that  I  have  any  suggestions  to  make,  for  the  reasons  mentioned.  I  found  the 
medical  inspection  service  in  an  exceedingly  good  condition.  I  have'  been  in  charge 
for  barely  more  than  3  months.  I  think  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  make  any 
slipshod  amendment  that  had  not  been  very  carefully  thought  over.  At  present  I 
see  no  necessity  for  it. 

Q.  Who  preceded  you? — A.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  White.- 

Q.  Is  he  still  in  the  Marine  Service? — A.  He  is  on  duty  in  Washington  at  present 
in  the  Marine-Hospital  Bureau. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  25, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  M.  VICTOR  SAFFORD, 

Surgeon,  United  States  Immigration  Service,  Port  of  New  York. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subconxmission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
held  in  New  York  City  July  25,  1899,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding,  Dr.  M.  Victor  Saf- 
ford  appeared  at  4.30  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  immigra- 
tion as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  your  address  and  official  position  in  the 
bureau?— A.  Address,  121  West  Eleventh  street;  surgeon,  United  States  Immigra- 
tion Service. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  your  present  position? — A.  Since.  October,  1895. 

Q.  What  are  your  special  duties? — A.  To  pass  upon  the  landing  of  immigrants, 
in  connection  with  a  Marine  Hospital  officer  and  other  assistants.  We  pick  the 
suspicious  ones  out  and  after  the  remaining  passengers  have  passed  the  line,  these 
are  examined  as  thoroughly  as  necessary.  Those  in  need  of  hospital  treatment 
are  sent  to  the  hospital;  those  who  have  diseases  which  are  prohibited  by  law, 
such  as  loathsome  and  dangerous  contagious  diseases,  are  certified  to  by  the  sur- 
geon in  charge.  Those  who  have  physical  defects  like  partial  paralysis,  incipient 
blindness,  consumption,  and  heart  disease,  are  also  certified  to  and  are  sent  before 
the  board  of  special  inquiry  for  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  likely  to 
become  public  charges.  We  also  relieve  usually  those  who  have  already  been 
landed  and  come  back  to  the  immigration  bureau  for  relief,  either  of  their  own 
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volition  or  by  direction  of  the  department  of  charities  of  the  State.  These  cases 
already  landed  usually  come  to  us  first  and  our  reports  accompany  them  to  the  com- 
missioner. We  state,  for  instance,  whether  the  man  is  likely  to  be  permanently 
incapacitated,  and  if  so  our  certificate  is  really  final  in  disposing  of  the  case.  The 
commissioner  requests  his  depoitation  on  the  medical  certificate  alone,  and  in 
other  cases,  where  there  is  only  temporary  trouble,  the  immigrant  may  be  sent  to 
the  hospital;  or  where  his  condition  does  not  warrant  medical  treatment  it  is  so 
stated,  and  he  is  sent  with  that  statement  to  the  commissioner  to  be  dealt  with  as 
is  deemed  advisable. 

Q.  In  case  an  immigrant  comes  here,  and  you  make  no  special  record  of  him;  he 
is  landed,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  a  disease  develops  which  had  been  con- 
tracted previous  to  his  landing  here,  so  that  you  have  no  record  in  your  first  inspec- 
tion. Do  you  take  the  voluntary  amdavit  of  this  man  if  he  wants  to  go  back  to 
Europe  or  elsewhere? — A.  Perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  do  depend  upon  his 
statement,  but  that  is  rarely  wholly  necessary,  because  usually  a  diseased  condition 
will  speak  for  itself.  We  can  form  something  of  an  idea  whether  the  disease  existed 
and  escaped  detection  at  the  time  he  landed  or  not. 

Q.  In  your  records  are  you  quite  careful  in  giving  the  indications  of  diseases,  even 
if  the  board  of  inquiry  would  ultimately  pass  him?  Do  you  make  a  report  suffi- 
ciently explicit  so  as  to  trace  the  man  within  12  months? — A.  Without  question; 
and  not  only  that,  but  we  also  keep  a  record  of  minor  defects  in  cases  which  we  do 
not  send  before  the  board  of  special  inquiry  at  all,  but  which  we  detain,  examine, 
and  send  before  the  registry  clerk.  These  defects  being  recorded  on  the  ship's  card, 
the  registry  clerk  takes  them  into  consideration  as  a  factor;  for  instance,  a  man  a 
little  below  the  standard  in  physique,  or  the  loss  of  an  eye,  or  the  loss  of  a  finger,  or 
a  man  who  is  rather  deficient  in  stature,  in  which  case  there  is  some  doubt  about  his 
securing  employment — these  cases  are  not  made  special  inquiry  cases  by  us.  For 
the  month  of  May  we  rejected  178  cases;  that  is,  those  cases  were  either  of  the  pro- 
hibited classes  or  else  were  of  sufficient  importance  that  we  thought  their  conditions 
warranted  deportation;  but  in  addition  to  that  there  are  1.224  minor-defect  cases, 
where  we  made  comment  on  the  card  for  the  information  of  the  registry  clerks,  out 
of  a  total  of  44,734  examined  during  the  month  of  May. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  how  you  are  able  to  trace  these  cases  that  you  report  and 
pass  on,  once  they  are  landed? — A.  Those  cases  which  apply  for  assistance  or  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  bureau- are  sent  to  the  statistical  ottice  to  obtain  a  verifica- 
tion of  landing;  in  other  words,  a  statement  showing  name  of  ship,  date  of  arrival, 
etc.,  and  then  they  usually  come  to  our  office.  We  have  in  our  records  a  copy  of 
every  certificate  made  during  the  year — in  fact,  since  the  bureau  has  been  estab- 
lished; at  least  ever  since  the  fire.  We  also  have  a  record  of  every  minor  defect 
which  we  have  recorded,  and  having  the  name  of  the  ship  the  man  came  on,  we 
can  easily  see  whether  we  have  made  at  the  time  he  landed  any  comment  as  to  his 
physical  condition. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  any  rejected  persons  being  brought  back  here? — A.  I 
remember  those  cases  of  which  Dr.  Williams  has  spoken.  This  spring  an  Italian 
came  to  the  Barge  Office  to  -get  some  members  of  his  family  out  who  had  arrived 
that  day  on  the  ship,  and  he  was  identified  as  an  Italian  who  had  been  deported 
several  months  previously  for  trachoma.  His  own  statement  was  that  he  came 
back  to  this  country  on  the  same  ship,  as  a  cabin  passenger,  directly  the  ship  got 
on  the  other  side.  That  occurred  before  the  medical  inspection  of  cabin  passengers 
was  made.  Such  inspection  has  only  been  in  existence  s^nce  the  1st  of  November, 
1898.  I  remember  one  instance,  though  it  was  not  a  medical  case,  where  a  number 
of  Euthenians-came  here  on  a  ship  from  an  Italian  port  and  were  deported,  and 
subsequently  came  by  a  ship  of  another  line  from  Italy  and  were  deported  a  second 
time.  I  think  there  are  other  instances,  of  which  we  have  no  official  record,  but 
I  do  not  at  this  moment  recall  any  more. 

Q.  What  had  you  to  do  with  the  change  to  the  new  statistical  classification  of 
nationalities,  vocations,  etc.?— A.  I  served  with  Mr.  McSweeney,  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Bogers,of  Philadelphia,  the  committee  which  had 
the  revision  of  statistics  in  charge.     I  was  secretary  of  that  committee. 

Q.  To  whom  was  that  report  made?— A.  To  the  Commissioner-General.  Its 
recommendations  were  adopted  immediately. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  new  plan  been  in  operation? — A.  Since  the  1st  of  July, 
1898.  That  plan  could  be  best  stated  as,  substituting  for  the  territorial  classifica- 
tion of  the  people  who  come  here  the  language  or  race  classification.  In  other 
words,  people  that  speak  the  same  language  and  that  have  the  same  religious  ties 
and  that  are  bound  to  allv  themselves  together  in  this  country  and,  whether  they 
want  to  or  not,  be  forced  into  the  same  occupations,  were  classified  together.  That 
was  the  main  change.    The  old  political  division  is  still  retained.    For  instance, 
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we  can.  tell  now  how  many  come  from  the  political  divisions  of  Austria-Hungary, 
and  from  Russia,  and  the  statistics  of  their  occupations  and  destinations. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  old  statistical  methods  of 
this  office? — A.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  people  coming  from  political  divisions 
it  was,  I  think,  accurate  within  very  close  limits,  but  where,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  Austria- Hungary,  the  country  was  divided  up  into  territorial  subdivisions, 
each  of  these  subdivisions  did  not,  in  fact,  in  every  instance,  get  the  number  of 
immigrants  that  should  be  credited  to  it.  But  it  should  be  understood  that  we 
have  now  more  information  on  which  to  base  our  statistics  than  previous  to  July, 
1898.  This  new  system  included  the  obtaining  of  new  information  not  available 
prior  to  July  1, 1898. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  you  can  take  the  old  statistics  and  conform  them 
to  the  new  methods  so  as  to  make  them  more  intelligent  and  more  correct? — A. 
That  would  be  very  difficult,  and  could  not  be  done  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
Of  course  the  man's  name,  to  one  familiar  with  the  country,  will  give  a  clew  to 
the  race  to  which  he  belongs.  For  instance,  in  9  cases  out  of  10  you  could  sepa- 
rate in  that  way  the  Jews  from  Poland  from  the  Poles  themselves.  In  some  such 
way  as  that  it  might  be  partially  done,  but  I  do  not  think  the  result  would  be  of 
much  value. 

Q.  You  know  there  are  1  or  2  treatises  on  immigration,  written  in  this  country, 
which,  together  with  the  conclusions  of  political  economists,  are  based  on  the 
figures  furnished  to  the  old  New  York  Board.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the 
correctness  of  any  of  those  conclusions? — A.  1  do  not  think  those  conclusions  are 
impaired.  I  think,  in  the  past,  the  number  of  people  from  Russia,  as  a  political 
division,  was  correct  within  close  limits,  and  in  the  same  way  from  Austria-Hun- 
gary. It  was  only  as  regards  the  subdivisions  that  there  might  be  a  question,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  the  element  of  subdivisions  enters  to  any  extent  into  economic 
deductions  from  these  old  figures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Claeke.)  Are  there  some  loathsome  and  contagious  diseases  that 
are  so  obscure  that  they  are  not  readily  detected  on  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
person? — A.  Yes,  that  may  be  so.  Perhaps  in  that  connection  I  might  explain, 
in  detail,  our  form  of  inspection.  The  first  inspector  stops  the  immigrant,  looks 
at  his  hands,  head,  and  eyes  carefully.  Skin  diseases  will  usually  show  themselves 
in  one  of  these  3  localities.  For  instance,  in  leprosy  the  first  indication  would  be  in 
the  appearance  of  the  hands.  Then  he  is  passed  alongprobably  30  feet  and  brought 
to  a  second  and  perhaps  a  third  inspector.  The  second  inspector  disregards,  as  a 
rule,  the  head  and  hands,  but  looks  lor  anything  else  which  attracts  his  attention, 
and  checks  the  first  inspector  on  the  eyes.  Then,  if  there  be  a  third  inspector  there, 
he  tries  to  check  the  other  two,  and  in  that  way  it  is  really  more  than  a  cursory 
examination,  because  the  men  who  are  working  on  each  are  men  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  and  training  to  make  them  experts,  and  they  pick  out  things  which 
would  pass  a  man  with  any  ordinary  training  of  that  sort.  Anything  which 
attracts  suspicion  in  any  way  is  turned  to  one  side  and  later  gone  over  as  carefully 
as  may  be  necessary. 

Q.  Do  you  sometimes  require  an  immigrant  to  remove  his  clothing? — A.  Cer- 
tainly, or  send  him  to  the  hospital  for  observation  ;  that  is  frequently  done. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  contagious  diseases  developing  which  pass 
you? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  at  present,  but  I  think  that  is  possible. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  enough  such  cases  that  the  danger  would  be 
very  great? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  They  have  not  been  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion, or  I  would  certainly  recollect  such  cases.     I  do  not  recollect  any. 

Q.  You  agree  with  Dr.  Williams  as  to  the  desirability  of  bathing  and  disinfect- 
ing at  the  port  of  departure? — A.  Yes;  though  I  presume  that  is  of  greater  value 
as  a  quarantine  measure  than  for  the  purpose  of  immigration  strictly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Is  there  any  matter  you  can  suggest  that  has  been 
omitted  in  the  examination;  anything  to  which  you  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  commission? — A.  There  was  one  thing  in  regard  tofavus;  the  commission 
asked  the  common  name  for  that,  and  Dr.  Williams  responded  "  scaldhead; "  that 
should  not  be  confused  with  eczema,  sometimes  also  known  as  scaldhead.  It  is  a 
parasitic  disease  of  the  scalp,  and  was  practically  unknown  in  this  country  until 
the  Russian  Jews  and  Italians  bes;an  to  come  here.  Then,  in  regard  to  trachoma, 
our  attitude  in  ruling  that  as  a  dangerous,  contagious  disease  is  due  to  the  order 
from  the  Department  placing  it  in~this  category,  which  order  was  issued  at  the 
instigation  of  a  convention  of  oculists  in  this  country,  who  said  the  disease  would 
probably  die  out  in  this  country  if  it  were  not  for  fresh  accretions  from  Europe. 
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New  York,  N.  Y. ,  July  SB,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  CHARLES  G.  EICHLER, 

Chief  of  Statistical  and  Record  Division,  Bureau  of  Immigration,  New  York  City. 

At  a  meeting  of  theSubcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business,  held 
in  New  York  City  July  25,  1899,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Eichler 
appeared  at  5  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  immigration,  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  M.  Farquhar.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  Charles  G.  Eichler. 

Q.  What  is  your  position?— A.  Chief  of  statistical  and  record  division,  Immi- 
gration Bureau,  port  of  New  York. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  249  West  One  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  street; 
office  at  45  Pearl  street,  New  York. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? — A.  Since  April  19,  1890,  under  the 
United  States  Government,  and  10  years  previous  under  the  State  government. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  your  office? — A.  I  make  up  statistics  for  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration,  who  transmits  them  to  the  Commissioner-General. 

Q.  Did  you  have  in  charge  all  the  statistics  at  the  time  the  fire  happened  at  Ellis 
Island?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  lose  everything  at  that  time? — A.  Very  nearly  everything.  We  had 
old  records  there  from  the  old  State  board  of  immigration  for  the  past  50  years, 
since  1847,  and  I  guess  they  were  very  nearly  all  destroyed. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  examined  to  find  if  duplicates  of  any  of  these  records  were  in 
Albany?— A.  There  are  no  duplicates.  The  only  duplicates  are  in  the  United 
States  customs-house  at  this  port. 

Q.  Were  there  any  copies  furnished  to  the-  municipality  of  the  city  of  New 
York?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  these  documents  of  great  value? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  statistics  other  than  simply 
numbering  the  people  that  come  in? — A.  At  the  present  time  they  are  very  good. 

Q.  What  was  it  2  years  ago? — A.  Not  so  good. 

Q.  Did  the  Government  keep  the  old  State  form  when  the  United  States  came 
in  to  take  jurisdiction? — A.  No;  an  act  of  the  legislature  turned  it  over  from  the 
State  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  As  to  manner  of  collecting  statistics,  when  the  United  States  Government 
took  charge  was  the  same  system  carried  out  as  was  carried  out  by  the  old  State 
board? — A.  Yes;  same  form.  We  started  first  to  register  the  passengers  the  same 
as  the  old  State  board. 

Q.  As  for  the  number  of  immigrants  that  have  arrived,  there  is  sufficient  data 
in  the  papers  of  that  time  and  other  reports  to  have  a  comparative  view  of  the  old 
immigration,  the  present  immigration,  and  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
immigrants,  nationalities,  and  all? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  your  old  statistics  of  the  State  board  go  beyond  1846  and  1847? — A.  May 
10, 1847. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  dependence  can  be  placed  on  statistics  from  1824  to 
1847?— A.  I  could  not  tell.   . 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  it  is  the  political  economists  usually  adopt  1824  as  a  basis 
of  their  comparisons  with  respect  to  American  immigration? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  handling  any  figures  prior  to  1847  on  the  old 
board?— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  now  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  statistics  from  1847  to  the 
present  time  that  this  commission  can  reach? — A.  You  might  get  it  through  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington,  Treasury  Department. 

Q.  Records  made  through  collectors  of  the  ports? — A.  Customs  districts. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  amendments  in  reference  to  the  statistical  matter? — A. 
No;  I  think  they  are  very  good  now.  As  Mr.  McSweeney  said,  after  a  while  we 
will  get  into  the  cabin  business,  and  that  will  make  it  final. 

(J.  Have  you  in  your  possession  here  any  body  of  comparative  statistics  that 
would  be  of  value  to  this  commission  in  making  its  report  to  Congress? — A.  We 
could  make  up  some  illuminated  tables  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Have  not  bodies  advocating  restriction  of  immigration  obtained  considerable 
statistics  from  you? — A.  Yes,  several,  through  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration. 

Q.  We  take  it  from  your  testimony  the  new  arrangement  is  of  great  advantage 
over  the  old  one? — A.  Yes;  and  we  will  still  do  better  when  we  get  the  cabin 
business  in  shape.    The  Commissioner  and  I  are  working  at  it  now. 
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New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  SB,  1S99. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  EDWARD  B.  HOLMAN, 

Inspector  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Special  Inquiry,  Immigration  Bureau, 

New  York  City. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
held  in  New  York  City,  July  25,  1899,  Mr.  Parquhar  presiding,  Mr.  Edward  B. 
Holman appeared  at  5.30  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  immi- 
gration as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  position  do  you  occnpy  in  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration?— A.  Immigration  inspector  assigned  to  duty  as  secretary  and  member  of 
the  board  of  special  inquiry. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  that  board?— A.  That  is  a  board  of  special  inquiry 
created  by  act  of  Congress,  consisting  of  4  officers  sitting  as  inspectors,  who  hear 
such  cases  as  are  sent  before  them  for  special  inquiry  and  determine  whether  they 
shall  be  admitted  or  deported.  They  are  designated  in  writing  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  the  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  who  is  now  the  Commis- 
sioner-General of  Immigration.  We  hear  such  cases  as  the  registry  department 
send  down  to  us,  known  .as  special-inquiry  cases.  Those  consist  of  cases  that 
come  directly  from  the  registrydepartment;  sometimes  from  the  medical  depart- 
ment, although  all  medical  department  cases  come  through  the  registry  depart- 
ment and  then  to  the  board  of  special  inquiry.  We  swear  these  immigrants  and 
take  their  statements,  and  after  we  have  heard  all  the  testimony  that  we  think  is 
material  to  the  question  of  their  landing  here  we  vote  on  whether  we  will  land 
them  or  not.  It  takes  the  affirmative  vote  of  3  members  to  land  an  immigrant. 
Any  member  dissenting  can  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  hold  such 
immigrant  until  such  appeal  is  determined;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  immi- 
grant has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  acts  as  a 
stay  on  his  deportation  until  that  is  determined.  We  have  interpreters  for  the 
different  languages,  and  some  of  us  know  their  language  enough  to  speak  with 
the  immigrants.  I  act  as  the  secretary,  and  take  down  all  the  evidence  in  short- 
hand and  keep  a  record  of  it.  I  have  with  me  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  also  secretary — 2 
secretaries  to  the  board  of  special  inquiry — and  we  do  the  same  character  of  work. 

Q.  How  speedily  can  you  dispose  of  the  cases  submitted  to  you? — A.  We  handle 
them  very  fast.  Sometimes  I  am  afraid  the  business  is  so  large  that  perhaps  we 
do  not  have  sufficient  time  to  give  to  each  case.  Of  course,  sometimes  one  case 
will  demand  more  attention  than  another.  Take,  for  instance,  where  we  have  a 
number  of  immigrants  who  have  not  means  to  reach  their  destination.  We  can 
not  turn  them  out.  They  do  not  present  any  sufficient  reason  for  being  deported, 
except  they  are  ia  a  helpless  condition  for  the  time  being,  and  we  can  not  dispose 
of  them  very  rapidly.  We  have  nothing  to  do  but  wait,  and  see  whether  their 
friends  and  relations  will  show  up  later  on.  We  can  dispose  of  some  cases  in  a 
couple  of  minutes,  and  then  again  we  may  strike  a  caseof  contract  labor  or  some- 
thing suspicious,  and  we  will  have  to  question  them  very  closely.  We  try  to  be  very 
thorough  in  our  examination.  We  handle  on  an  average  during  the  busy  season 
100  cases  a  day. 

Q.  Out  of  how  many  immigrants  arriving? — A.  That  would  be  hard  to  say. 
Some  days  we  might  have  5  or  6  ships  all  land  at  once,  and  we  would  be  flooded 
with  special-inquiry  cases;  have  400  or  500  cases  held  for  special  inquiry.  We 
would  try  to  dispose  of  them  as  fast  as  good  service  would  warrant,  and  we  would 
have  more  than  1  board  running,  Sometimes  3  and  4  boards  run  at  one  time,  and 
each  board  would  treat  about  100  cases  a  day.  That  is  a  good  day's  work,  indeed. 
To  treat  100  cases,  and  treat  them  properly,  does  not  leave  much  time  for  each 
immigrant 

Q.  How  do  you  constitute  more  than  1  board? — A.  The  commissioner  calls  in 
whatever  the  emergency  requires.  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  2  boards,  we  have  2, 
and  if  that  does  not  seem  equal  to  the  cases  we  have  more.  Usually  1  board  is 
sufficient  for  the  ordinary  transaction  of  the  business,  but  during  the  very  busy 
times,  when  they  are  coming  in  in  great  numbers,  it  is  impossible  to  dispose  of 
them  promptly  with  1  board. 

Q.  How  frequently  are  your  decisions  overruled  in  Washington? — A.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  overruled  very  often.  I  should  say  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
board  decisions  are  overruled.  The  Commissioner  of  Immigration  usually  sends 
his  opinion  along  with  the  record  and  testimony  of  the  special  board  of  inquiry, 
and  there  is  not  often  much  difference  of  opinion  between  us  in  regard  to  the 
admissibility  of  the  immigrant. 
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Q.  Have  you  anything  to  do  particularly  with  this  Italian  bureau? — A.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  reason  why  we  should  have  any  relationship  with  them  beyond  what 
we  might  with  private  citizens.  I  do  not  recognize  any  right— the  board  has 
never  recognized  their  right  to  take  any  part  in  our  proceedings.  They  are  there, 
of  course,  and  have  been  there  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  they  have  been  interested  in  the  relief  of  their  countrymen. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  in  any  way  an  interference  with  the  proper  execution  of  your 
duties? — A,  At  the  present  time  it  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  that  I  know  of 
with  the  duties  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry,  but  at  one  time  it  did,  and  so 
seriously  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  communicate  with  the  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration in  regard  to  it,  and  told  him  such  facts  as  had  come  to  my  knowledge  in 
regard  to  the  Italian  bureau  However,  I  have  never  known  of  any  obnoxious 
actions  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Rossi  himself.    He  is  the  head  of  the  bureau. 

©,.  Did  you  ever  see  any  necessity  for  any  nation  having  a  bureau  of  that  kind 
so  immediate  to  United  States  officials? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  practical  use  for  it  now? — A.  I  do  not. 

CJj.  Is  there  any  reason  you  know  of  why  they  should  be  in  such  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  immigrant  as  a  benefit  to  the  immigrant  or  their  own  Government?— 
A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  possible  benefit. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  a  talk  with  Dr.  Rossi  to  learn  the  reasons  why  they  seek 
closer  contact  with  the  immigrant  than  other  nations? — A.  The  only  conversation 
I  had  in  which  Dr.  Rossi  took  part  was  a  little  consultation  that  took  place  after 
the  communication  I  wrote  to  the  Commissioner.  Dr.  Rossi  was  called  down  to 
the  commissioner's  office  and  quite  a  conversation  was  had,  and  the  Doctor  dis- 
claimed any  knowledge  of  the  practices  that  I  had  spoken  of  in  the  communica- 
tion, and  was  told  by  the  commissioner  of  immigration  that  the  bureau  should 
not  interfere  with  immigrants  until  after  they  were  landed.  That  was  about  the 
only  conversation  I  have  had  in  reference  to  the  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  To  what  class  of  detention  cases  does  the  board.of  special 
inquiry  give  the  most  time? — A.  It  usually  takes  more  time  to  try  a  contract- 
labor  case  than  a  public  charge  case,  for  this  reason:  When  a  contract-labor  case 
is  discovered  by  the  inspector  he  makes  an  examination,  and  if  convinced  that  he  is 
here  in  violation  of  the  alien  contract  labor  law  he  reduces  that  examination  to  an 
affidavit  which  he  has  read  over  to  the  immigrant  and  duly  signed.  Then  he  appears 
before  us  with  the  immigrant  and  submits  this  affidavit  and  the  immigrant  to  the 
board  of  special  inquiry  for  further  examination.  We  have  the  affidavit  read  over 
to  him  by  the  interpreter,  and  if  he  verifies  it  and  says  it  is  true,  that  he  comes  here 
in  violation  of  the  alien  contract  labor  law,  and  in  pursuance  to  an  agreement  to 
perform  service,  he  is  excluded.  So  far,  that  is  nothing  but  an  ex  parte  hearing. 
In  a  few  days  the  man  that  he  says  he  has  the  workwith  appears  and  we  must  hear 
him.  So  you  may  say  we  are  sure  of  2  hearings  on  that  contract-labor  case,  and 
they  usually  have  means  to  employ  lawyers  and  create  activity  generally  in  their 
behalf.  I  should  say  they  take  up  more  time  as  individual  cases  than  others,  but 
there  are  not  so  many  of  them  as  public  charge  cases. 

Q.  Does  your  board  afford  the  fullest  possible  opportunities  to  the  contract- 
labor  inspectors  to  present  their  cases  to  you?— A.  Yes,  they  usually  have  the  call 
on  the  situation.  For  instance,  we  will  have  a  room  full  of  people,  and  if  the 
contract-labor  inspector  comes  in  with  a  case  we  usually  give  it  prompt  attention, 
because  in  that  sort  of  case  it  will  not  do  to  wait  very  long,  for  you  have  to  depend 
for  the  making  of  that  case  on  the  confession  of  the  immigrant.  If  that  immi- 
grant finds  out  he  is  going  to  be  deported,  he  may  change  his  mind  and  say  he  is 
not  under  contract,  so  we  give  it  prompt  attention.  We  do  not  try  to  hurry  the 
matter,  in  fact,  we  warn  him  usually  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  say  that 
he  has  work  in  this  country  in  order  to  land,  but  must  simply  tell  the  plain  truth. 
Some  of  them,  perhaps,  might  have  the  idea  that  if  they  did  not  have  work  here 
we  would  send  them  back  as  a  public  charge,  and  unwillingly  trap  themselves, 
but  in  order  to  prevent  that  we  warn  them,  and  tell  them  we  want  them  to  tell 
the  truth. 

Q.  While  you  aim  to  be  fair  to  the  immigrant  you  cooperate,  so  far  as  you  can, 
with  the  inspectors  who  bring  the  case  before  you?— A.  I  would  not  use  the  word 
cooperate,  because  it  would  seem  to  my  mind  to  convey  the  impression  we  were 
paying  attention  more  particularly  to  one  part  of  the  special  inquiry  cases  than 
another.  We  try  to  examine  every  case  that  comes  before  us  with  absolute  fair- 
nes  and  thoroughness,  and  in  doing  that  we  give  the  contract-labor  bureau  every 
service  we  can. 

Q.  There  is  never  any  antagonism  between  you  and  them?— A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  anything  suggest  itself  to  your  mind  that  would 
be  valuable  to  the  commission,  any  suggestions?— A.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
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I  have  been  associated  with  Mr.  McSweeney  for  many  years  and  am  familiar 
with  his  views,  and  the  recommendations  he  has  made  I  thoroughly  agree  with. 
I  believe  in  preserving  the  spirit  of  the  laws  as  they  now  exist.  I  believe  we  should 
preserve  them,  and  try  to  amend  such  defects  as  may  be  found  to  exist  in 
them  without  taking  chances  with  experimental  things.  We  have  got  estab- 
lished by  law  now  pretty  near  all  of  the  people  that  I  can  think  of  that  ought  to 
be  excluded  from  this  country — contract  laborers,  idiots,  public  charges,  paupers, 
and  all  those  enumerated  in  the  act  of  1891.  That  seems  to  me  to  cover  the  ground, 
and  the  only  difficulty  that  remains  is  to  render  more  effective  the  means  of  detect- 
ing them  and  sending  them  back.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  anything  that  will 
tend  to  reach  these  excluded  classes  more  effectively,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  try  to  reach  every 
•little  evil  that  may  exist  by  some  precise  act  of  legislation.  I  would  prefer  to  see 
the  commissioner  of  immigration  and  the  board  of  special  inquiry  given  such 
power  of  discretion  as  would  enable  them  to  do  justice  in  every  case  that  arose. 
It  is  hard  to  depend  on  a  specific  enactment  for  a  remedy  in  every  matter.  Unless 
there  was  some  discretion  it  would  sometimes  be  hardship.  I  have  seen  some  very 
heartrending  things  we  have  had  to  do  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  sometimes  have 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  unnecessary  hardships  that  will  exist  when  yon 
depend  on  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  an  educational  test  would  be  of  any  value 
for  protecting  American  labor? — A.  I  doubt  it  very  seriously. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  from  your  observation  of  immigrants,  that  it  would  improve 
the  quality  of  the  immigrant  and  help  us  to  a  better  class  of  citizens,  industrially 
and  morally?  —A.  I  am  in  favor  of  anything  that  will  increase  education  among 
the  immigrants  or  anybody  else  we  have  to  make  citizens  out  of,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  an  absolute  sure  test  of  the  persons  that  come  here.  I  have  seen 
some  persons  come  here  that  were  well  educated  that  I  would  rather  keep  out  than 
persons,  young,  able-bodied,  and  not  so  well  educated.  It  is  not  a  safe  test  at  all. 
An  educational  test  might  sometimes  hit  some  sections  right  that  furnish  unde- 
sirable classes  of  citizens;  otherwise  I  do  not  like  the  principle  of  it,  and  1  do  not 
think  it  is  an  absolute  safe  test  of  the  desirability  of  the  immigrant. 

Q.  You  state  it  would  apply  to  certain  classes  who  are  undesirable  for  other 
reasons,  as  I  understood  you.  Now,  is  not  that  about  the  only  test  that  can  be 
applied  beyond  our  present  laws  toward  the  exclusion  of  undesirable  immigrants?— 
A.  That  might  be,  and  still  it  does  not  come  up  to  my  idea  of  how  these  questions 
ought  to  be  met.  If  an  undesirable  person  happens  to  come  within  the  prohibition 
established  by  this  educational  test,  would  you  be  barring  him  on  account  of  the 
real  ground  of  his  undesirability?  Q.  It  would  be  incidental? — A.  I  would  rather 
stand  up  and  give  the  reason  why  we  did  not  want  him. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  immigrants  from  the  British 
Islands  and  the  north  of  Europe  would  pass  the  educational  test  than  those  from 
the  south  of  Europe  and  the  east?— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  the  educational  test  would  be  of  some  value  toward  the  exclusion 
of  classes  that  are  thought  to  be  less  desirable  than  other  classes? — A.  Yes;  there 
are  some  undesirable  sections  that  would  be  prohibited  by  the  educational  test. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  this  educational  test,  do  you  take  the  view  of  the 
immigrant  as  an  ultimate  citizen  of  the  United-States  or  simply  as  a  worker  and 
developer  of  material  resources? — A.  I  look  on  that  in  this  way:  As  I  look  at  the 
immigration  question  generally,  it  is  from  the  standpoint  of  the  immigration 
official  dealing  with  his  eligibility  to  land  when  he  reaches  here,  and  I  think  the 
question  of  his  citizenship  is  a  separate  and  distinct  one.  If  I  thought  that  man 
coming  here  and  applying  for  admission  in  an  ignorant  condition  was  going  to 
remain  in  that  ignorant  condition,  I  would  not  want  him  to  land  here.  We  can 
deal  with  his  citizenship  after  he  has  shown  his  character  and  physical  ability  and 
willingness  to  work.  When  admitted  he  is  supposed  to  go  on  and  become  an  intelli- 
gent and  useful  citizen.  He  is  supposed  to  take  up  from  that  time  the  study  of  the 
problem  of  good  citizenship  and  learn  it  by  residence  here  and  complying  with  our 
laws,  and  then  when  the  time  comes  to  naturalize  him  that  can  be  determined  by 
the  proper  functions.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  say  that  every 
person  who  comes  here  uneducated  would  not  make  a  good  citizen;  on  the  other 
hand,  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  every  man  who  comes  here  educated  would 
make  a  good  citizen.  If  the  man  impresses  the  inspector  that  he  is  fit  to  land  he 
is  not  apt  to  become  a  bad  citizen.  I  would  not  naturalize  anybody  that  could  not 
read  and  write.  I  believe  in  preserving  our  naturalization  on  as  high  a  plane  as 
possible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Would  it  be  safe  to  leave  the  application  of  the  educa- 
tional test  to  the  discretion  of  this  board  of  special  inquiry?— A.  Yes.  I  think  the 
board  of  special  inquiry  ought  to  have  sufficient  discretion  to  be  able  to  take  all  these 
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things  into  consideration.  If  a  man  can  not  read  and  write  that  is  a  factor.  He  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  as  well  equipped  to  go  out  and  make  a  living  as  if  he  were  edu- 
cated, and  that  is  unwittingly  taken  account  of,  in  our  general  opinion,  as  to 
whether  he  is  equipped  to  land.  But  not  being  educated,  and  having  the  ability 
in  other  ways,  ought  not  to  constitute  sufficient  reason  for  sending  him  back  if  he 
is  otherwise  desirable.  It  is  merely  a  factor  that  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, but  it  ought  not  to  be  the  decisive  point. 

Q.  You  mean  it  ought  not  to  be  a  reason  for  exclusion? — A.  I  do;  not  the  sole 
reason. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  going  too  far? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  you  establish  an  educational  test  you  place  up  the  bars  at  once, 
and  that  ends  it;  the  question  of  desirability  does  not  enter  into  it  at  all? — A. 
Yes.  You  see,  we  have  the  excluded  classes  established  by  law — idiots,  public 
charges,  and  all  that.  When  this  man  is  examined  we  ought  to  ask  him,  and 
nearly  always  do,  if  he  can  read  and  write.  That  has  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  making  up  our  verdict,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  decisive.  Take  a  young 
man  18  or  19  years  of  age  ;  he  has  not  been  blest  with  the  opportunities  of  getting 
an  education,  but  otherwise  may  be  bright.  He  comes  here  as  a  laborer,  coming 
into  a  field  where  his  labor  can  be  employed;  in  every  respect  is  admissible  except 
he  may  not  be  able  to  read  and  write.  Surely  he  can  overcome  that  difficulty, 
and  if  he  has  the  elements  of  a  good  citizen  he  will  overcome  it. 

Q.  If  the  law  provided  the  educational  test  to  be  applied  in  the  discretion  of  the 
board  of  special  inquiry,  how  many — what  proportion — of  the  immigrants  who 
are  now  admitted  would  properly  be  rejected  by  the  board? — A.  Among  the 
Italians  it  would  be  quite  large,  and  I  should  say,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  would 
make  quite  a  difference.  We  have  fignres  which  show  the  relative  percentage  of 
illiteracy  in  the  different  countries  and  figures  to  show  the  excluded  classes  from  the 
different  countries.  I  am  notprepared  to  saywhatthefigureswouldbe.  Itwould 
make  a  large  difference  in  some  sections  where  I  do  not  believe  we  want  to  restrict 
immigration  at  all.  Suppose  it  should  send  back  the  virtuous  and  industrious 
Irish  girls  that  come  here;  on  what  grounds  of  humanity  and  broad  lines  of 
thought  could  we  justify  that  to  the  world — excluding  persons  who  come  here 
speaking  our  own  language  and  who  perhaps,  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  had  been 
unable  to  enjoy  the  opportunities  of  learning  to  read  and  write? 

Q.  If  this  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  your  board,  would  there  be  any  danger 
of  some  races  being  unfairly  discriminated  against? — A.  No.  My  idea  about  the 
board  is  that  it  ought  to  be  made  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  jury.  It 
ought  to  be  built  somewhat  on  that  plan,  so  that  when  they  look  a  man  over  and 
give  him  a  careful  and  conscientious  investigation  and  then  believe  he  ought  to  go 
back,  he  ought  to  go  back.  The  chances  are  that  such  a  man  would  not  make  a  good 
citizen.  Sometimes  we  find  after  an  examination  of  an  alien  that  he  is  not  desir- 
able, and  yet  he  does  not  come  within  the  excluded  classes,  and  we  can  not  force 
him  into  one  of  these  excluded  classes,  and  have  to  vote  to  admit  him.  If  the  law 
is  changed  at  all  so  as  to  reach  any  more  people,  I  believe  in  making  it  elastic 
along  these  lines,  so  as  to  give  discretionary  power.  If  the  board  of  special  inquiry 
had  the  power  to  send  a  person  back  solely  because  he  could  not  read  and  write, 
it  might  be  sometimes  that  a  person  might  come  here  that  we  could  use  that  to 
advantage  against.  Anything  that  will  tend  to  make  the  man  who  makes  the  con- 
tract for  labor  suffer  a  little  more  would  also  be  a  good  thing.  The  alien  is  not 
going  to  make  a  contract  unless  he  has  somebody  to  give  the  inducement. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  of  any  new  way  to  reach  him?— A.  I  must  confess  it  is  an 
extremely  difficult  matter,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  solution  of  it. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  2G,  1S99. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  LORENZO  TJLLO, 

Legal  counsel,  Immigration  Bureau,  Port  of  Neiv  York. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
held  in  New  York  July  26,  1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Dr.  Lorenzo  Ullo 
appeared  at  10  a.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  immigration  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  State  your  name. — A.  Lorenzo  Ullo. 

Q.  Residence?— A.  City  of  New  York,  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  Immigration  Bureau;  and,  if  so,  in  what  capa- 
city?—A,  Practically,  I  am  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Immigration  Bureau. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position?— A.  Since  1893. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  the  workings  of  your  department,  and  any 
suggestions  you  have  to  make  with  reference  to  changes  in  the  present  laws?  We 
will  then  ask  you  some  questions. — A.  The  law,  as  it  has  been  enacted  from  time 
to  time,  has  been  trying  to  cover  special  cases,  which  method  has  resulted  in  some 
instances  in  very  awkward  and  contradictory  statements  and  enactments.  The 
original  law  was  passed  in  about  1875.  I  speak  from  memory.  It  particularly 
excluded  children  coming  under  what  was  known  as  the  padrone  system.  In  1875 
there  prevailed  a  great  deal  of  what  was  known  then  as  the  padrone  system,  which 
is  now  practically  extinct.  The  law  also  prohibited  the  importation  of  persons  for 
the  purposes  of  prostitution.  Then  camein  1882  a  law  which  was  properly  a  law  try- 
ing to  regulateimmigration,  which  was  theoutcomeof  several  State  laws  which  were 
considered  unconstitutional.  The  State  of  New  York  had  legislated  and  imposed 
a  head  tax  on  the  different  steamship  companies,  to  be  paid  on  the  arrival  of  each 
passenger.  Those  laws  were  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  brought  about  the  law  in  1882  to  regulate  immigration 
imposing  a  tax  on  each  passenger  brought  into  this  country,  and  that  tax  was  to 
be  kept  as  a  separate  fund,  called  the  immigration  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing and.  caring  for  the  immigrants.  In  it,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  a  list  of 
persons  who  are  undesirable,  such  as  paupers,  idiots,  criminals,  and  convicts, 
excepting  those  for  political  offenses.  Then  came  the  first  difficulty;  the  law 
speaks  of  the  passengers  who  are  undesirable  and  who  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
land,  ana  of  convicts  it  says  they  must  be  sent  to  the  nation  to  which  they  belong 
and  from  whence  they  came.  This  expression  has  also  been  used  in  some  subse- 
quent legislation.  The  port  whence  the  immigrant  came  may  not  be  a  port  of  the 
nation  to  which  he  belongs;  to  which  are  we  to  send  him?  A  great  many  come 
from  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  inland  parts  of  Germany,  and  inland  parts  of 
Austria- Hungary  and  Italy,  thus  causing  confusion,  and  take  passage  at  Bremen. 
If  they  are  sent  .back  to  that  port  they  are  turned  out  there  helpless,  where  they 
have  no  claim  for  protection. 

Q.  CBy  Mr.  Faeqchar.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  the 
law  so  that  the  immigrant  would  be  returned  to  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs, 
independent  of  the  port  from  which  he  departs?— A.  I  do  not  think  we  could  have 
any  jurisdiction  or  even  actual  power  to  enforce  our  order  if  we  did  so.  How 
coulu  we  enforce  it?  Suppose  we  decided  he  should  go  to  the  nation  to  which  he 
belongs;  how  can  we  force  the  captain  or  the  owners  of  the  vessel  at  Bremen  to 
send  that  passenger  from  Bremen  to  Russia? 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  send  to  the  port  of  embarkation,  and  by  the 
line  on  which  he  came? — A.  I  think  we  should  stop  at  "Not  permitted  to  land." 
Let  the  vessels  do  what  they  think  best.  It  would  then  be  a  question  between 
them  and  the  immigrants. 

Q.  The  law  considers  it  now  as  a  private  contract  between  the  carrier  and  the 
immigrant,  and  the  question  of  the  regulation  occurs  as  soon  as  the  ship  comes 
within  the  marine  league. — A.  But  if  we  order  them  deported,  when  the  ship  gets 
beyond  the  three  miles  we  have  no  jurisdiction  and  can  not  enforce  the  order; 
therefore  the  best  way  is  to  say  these  undesirable  people  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  land.  The  vessel  will  take  them  on  board  and  find  its  own  way  to  execute  its 
contract,  or  give  damages  for  the  nonexecution  of  the  contract,  with  which  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  There  is  another  point.  Sometimes  a  steamer  brings  immi- 
grants from  Europe  here  on  its  way  to  Cuba  or  the  West  Indies.  We  are  hound, 
under  the  law,  to  send  the  immigrants  back  to  the  port  whence  they  came;  but 
the  steamer  is  going  south.  What  shall  we  do?  I  say  the  best  way  to  keep  within 
our  powers  is  not  to  permit  them  to  land,  and  let  the  vessel  and  the  immigrants 
fix  their  respective  rights  between  themselves.  If  an  immigrant  has  a  case  of 
damages,  let  him  have  it  before  the  proper  tribunal.  We  say,  "We  bar  you  from 
landing  that  person,"  and  that  is  as  far  as  our  jurisdiction  can  go.  I  could  not 
devise  a  way  of  enforcing  an  order  of  the  Commissioner-General  to  send  a  person 
from  Bremen  to  an  inland  city. 

Q.  Then,  after  the  inspection  is  made  here  and  the  parties  have  been  found 
undesirable,  there  is  an  arrangement  between  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States  and  the  steamship  companies  to  deport  such  undesirable  immi- 
grants?—A.  As  it  is  now,  we  order  them  deported  to  the  ports  from  which  they 
come.    That  order  is  served  on  the  steamship  companies. 

Q.  None  of  the  representatives  of  that  man's  country  in  the  United  States  inter- 
fere in  any  capacity  with  this  deportation,  so  that  it  is  simply  an  arrangement, 
and  nothing  more,  between  the  steamship  companies  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington?— A.  Yes;  it  is  a  result  of  the  law  as  it  stands,  executed  as 
best  we  can.    It  is  not  purely  an  arrangement;  we  order  it;  we  claim  it  to  be  a 
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• 
right  of  the  Commissioner  to  order  the  steamship  companies  to  deport  them. 
Under  the  law  the  examination  of  every  passenger  is  supposed  to  take  place  on 
board;  but,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Government  and  its  officials,  the  law  allows 
the  immigrants  to  be  temporarily  removed,  but  provides  that  "such  a  removal 
shall  not  be  construed  a  landing."  As  soon  as  a  person  is  considered  undesirable 
and  is  to  be  deported,  we  order  him  sent  back,  as  if  he  had  always  been  on  board 
the  steamer;  order  him  to  be  taken  back  out  of  our  jurisdiction.  If  it  happens 
that  the  port  whence  he  came  is  the  port  of  his  nationality,  so  much  the  better 
for  the  man.  If  it  does  not  happen  to  be  so,  we  can  not  execute  that  part  of 
the  law. 

Q.  In  case  of  detention  of  this  immigrant,  pending  his  examination  here,  or  an 
appeal  to  Washington,  the  cost  of  his  care  and  maintenance  is  charged  to  the 
steamship  company? — A.  I  understand  it  to  be  so. 

Q.  Have  the  steamship  companies  at  any  time  made  any  complaint  as  to  the 
execution  of  the  law,  with  respect  to  the  care,  maintenance,  and  detention  of  immi- 
grants?— A.  I  understand  they  have  made  a  great  many,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
they  have  ever  objected  to  the  order  of  deportation. 

Q.  Do  they  object  to  the  kind  of  inspection  that  you  have  here  over  immi- 
grants?— A.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  complaint  on  that  line.  I  can  say 
as  much  since  1893,  since  which  time  I  have  been  there,  and  I  have  had  experience 
even  beyond  1893.  Before  I  was  connected  with  the  office  in  my  present  position 
I  was  connected  with  benevolent  societies,  and  my  experience  runs  from  the  time 
when  it  was  under  State  laws,  and  I  must  say  there  has  been  a  most  decided 
improvement  in  the  workings  of  the  department.  It  is  now  organized.  It  has  its 
regular  organization.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  merely  chaotic.  Under  the 
present  law  there  are  two  kinds  of  examinations,  which  now  put  the  inspection  in 
very  good  order ;  there  is  a  preliminary  examination  on  board  or  at  the  Barge  Office; 
there  is  then  a  second  examination,  which  is  an  examination  by  special  inquiry. 
When  the  officers  who  make  preliminary  examinations,  called  the  boarding  offi- 
cers, have,  in  the  words  of  the  law,  reasonable  doubt  that  the  person  is  not  a 
person  entitled  to  be  landed,  their  powers  are  limited  to  sending  him  before  the 
hoard  of  special  inquiry.  It  is  the  board  of  special  inquiry  that  finally  excludes 
a  person  under  the  law.  The  steamship  companies  do  not  complain  much  as  to 
the  judgment  passed  upon  the  immigrants;  they  do  complain  mostly  of  the  fact 
that  these  immigrants  take  appeals  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Washing- 
ton and  prolong  their  appeal,  which  prolongs  their  detention  and  increases  the 
expense.  I  understand,  and  it  must  be  known  generally,  that  these  steamship 
companies  take  some  precaution  in  cases  of  persons  which  they  consider  of  doubt- 
ful admission.  They  compel  such  persons  to  make  a  good  deposit  before  accepting 
them  for  transportation  to  this  country.  So  the  company  is  guaranteed  against 
the  expenses  of  their  stay  here  and  deportation.  So  far  as  the  steamship  lines  are 
concerned,  there  is  not  much  complaint  as  to  the  law  as  executed  now.  I  think 
there  were  complaints  in  the  first  year  of  its  execution.  Of  course,  it  was  a  new 
law. 

Q.  Cases  of  infraction  of  the  alien  contract-labor  law — have  you  had  many  of 
these  cases  in  the  courts? — A.  I  have  had  charge  of  nearly  all-  these  cases  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  preparing  them  for  the  courts.  Under  the  law  the  district  attorney 
is  designated  to  sue,  but  frequently  I  have  had  the  preparation  of  testimony,  and 
have  even  drawn  the  pleadings  in  some  cases.  There  has  been  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. It  has' reached  a  point  under  the  decisions  where,  I  will  say,  not  one  case  in 
a  thousand  can  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  result  or  conviction.  In  fact,  in  my 
experience  of  5  years,  I  think  only  one  case  has  been  successful. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  contract-labor  law?— A.  The  contract-labor  law 
alone.  In  the  others  we  are  mostly  successful.  The  original  contract-labor  law 
was  passed  in  1885.  It  was  amended  or  rather  extended  in  1887.  It  was  in  some 
way  made,  without  amending  or  abrogating  these  two  acts,  a  part  of  the  act  of 
1891.  Then,  in  1893,  the  law  has  not  been  revised,  but  patched  on.  Under  this 
law  any  legal  mind  can  not  but  find  the  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered. 
The  law  of  1885  declares  in  so  many  words  in  the  third  line:  "  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person,  company,  partnership,  or  corporation,  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
to  prepay  the  transportation,  or  in  any  way  assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or 
migration  of  any  alien  or  aliens,  any  foreigner  or  foreigners,  into  the  United  States, 
its  Territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  contract  or  agreement,  parol  or 
special,  express  or  implied,  made  previous  to  the  importation  or  migration  of  such 
alien  or  aliens,  foreigner  or  foreigners,  to  perform  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  ir 
the  United  States,  its  Territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia." 

The  law  says  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  import  into  the  United  States  a  man  under 
contract  made  previous  to  his  importation.    That  contract  must  be  made  previous 
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to  his  importation.  It  must  be  a  contract  solemnly  entered  into.  The  words 
"express  or  implied"  refer  only  to  the  mode  of  proof,  by  direct  or  circumstantial 
evidence;  but  it  must  be  a  contract  as  solemn  as  any  other  contract.  How  can 
that  be  proved?  The  courts  have  held,  and,  I  think,  held  justly  as  far  as  that  law 
is  concerned,  that  it  must  be  such  a  contract  as  could  have  been  enforced  if  not 
performed  by  either  of  the  parties.  It  is  very  rare  that  anybody  makes  such  a 
contract,  and  it  is  rare,  too,  that  the  Government  can  find  the  proofs  of  such  a 
contract;  there  is  the  great  difficulty. 

Q.  How  do  you  propose  to  remedy  that?  What  amendment  would  you  make?— 
A.  It  is  very  hard  to  propose  an  amendment,  but  I  think  inducements  to  bring  a 
person,  inducing  him  to  come  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  labor,  would  reach 
much  further.  If  you  make  a  law  that  would  condemn  inducements  to  aliens  to 
come  and  perform  labor  here,  then,  under  our  system  of  jury,  we  will  have  13  men 
who  will  find  out  whether  it  really  amounts  to  the  inducement  intended  by  law, 
or  mere  frivolous  or  casual  praising  of  the  country;  but  if  it  must  be  a  contract, 
how  can  we  on  this  side  find  proofs  of  the  contract  made  on  the  other  side?  It  is 
practically  an  impossibility. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  had  only  one  conviction  under  the  law? — A.  I  can  recol- 
lect only  one,  and  that  case  went  to  the  jury.  On  account  of  this  any  lawyer  can 
see  it  is  very  hard  to  prove  a  contract. 

We  have  had  another  difficutty;  importation  is  an  essential  element  of  the  pro- 
hibition; if.  we  deport  a  man  who  is  imported,  the  courts  have  released  the  importer 
from  the  fine  on  the  ground  that  the  man  has  not  been  imported.  If  we  find  he 
is  a  contract  laborer  he  is  sent  back  and  therefore  there  has  been  no  importation. 
That  has  also  been  found  in  one  of  the  cases. 

Then  we  come  also  to  this  trouble:  There  are  some  cases  where  contracts  can  be 
proved,  but  where  the  defense  is  that  the  alien  was  brought  to  perform  work  in  a 
new  industry,  which  case  is  excepted  under  the  law;  so  there  again  we  have  a  good 
deal  of  work. 

In  the  Keck  diamond  case  they  imported  all  the  diamond  cutters.  It  took  over 
a  week's  trial  to  find  out  whether  it  was  a  new  industry  in  this  country  to  cut 
diamonds.  The  Government  proved  that  cutting  of  diamonds  was  done  in  this 
country  since  1830,  but  whether  it  was  a  new  established  industry  was  a  question. 
They  claimed  that  we  may  have  had  special  cases  of  diamond  cutting  here  and 
there  in  the  States,  but  the  judge  charged  the  jury  in  that  case  that  under  the 
testimony  it  must  be  not  a  special  case  of  diamond  cutting  but  whether  it  has 
been  an  established  industry  or  not. 

Again  we  find  the  law  defective  in  this:  In  section  5 — "  Nor  shall  this  act  be  so 
construed  as  to  prevent  any  person,  or  persons,  partnership,  or  corporation  from 
engaging,  under  contract  or  agreement,  skilled  workmen  in  foreign  countries  to 
perform  labor  in  the  United  States  in  or  upon  any  new  industry  not  at  present 
established  in  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  skilled  labor  for  that  purpose  can 
not  be  otherwise  obtained;  nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this  act  apply  to  professional 
actors,  artists,  lecturers,  or  singers,  nor  to  persons  employed  strictly  as  personal 
or  domestic  servants."  "New  industry  not  at  present  established," — what  does 
"  not  at  present  established"  mean?  Not  established  in  1885?  Then  if  established 
in  1886 — and  we  are  in  1899 — and  has  since  become  established,  are  they  still  per- 
mitted and  privileged  to  bring  laborers  under  contract  because  their  industry  was 
not  established  in  1885?    Under  the  law  as  it  stands,  we  have  to  meet  this  point. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  which  has  worried  the  department  a  great  deal,  and 
that  is  that  in  no  place  in  that  law  is  it  stated  that  we  have  the  power  to  deport 
the  contract  laborers,  except  in  the  title.  The  title  speaks  of  an  act  to  prohibit 
the  importation  and  immigration  of  foreigners.  Not  a  word  in  the  5  sections 
provides  for  the  deportation  or  the  power  to  deport.  It  is  in  the  law  of  1891  im- 
plied, and  we  gather  our  power  from  the  implication  in  that  law,  where  the 
classes  of  undesirable  aliens  are  enumerated.  This  says  the  following  classes 
shall  be  excluded:  "  Idiots,  insane  persons,  paupers,  or  persons  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge,"  etc.  Then  it  says  "also  any  person  whose  ticket  or  passage  is 
paid  for  with  the  money  of  another  or  who  is  assisted  by  others  to  come,  unless  it 
is  affirmatively  and  satisfactorily  shown  on  special  inquiry  that  such  person  does 
not  belong  to  one  of  the  foregoing  excluded  classes,  or  to  the  class  of  contract 
laborers  excluded  by  the  act  of  February  twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-five."  In  the  law,  as  amended  in  1887,  we  find  this  expression— section 
6,  that  if  after  examination,  etc.,  "there  shall  be  found  among  such  passengers 
any  persons  included  under  the  prohibition  in  this  act  *  *  *  such  persons 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  land."  The  act  does  not  include  any  but  the  person 
who  made  the  contract,  who  is  fined,  still  we  must  gather  our  authority  from 
these  words.    Again  section  8  says:  "All  persons  included  in  the  prohibition 
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in  this  act,  upon  arrival,  shall  be  sent  back  to  the  nations  to  which  they  belong 
and  from  whence  they  came."  That  clearly  means  that  the  contract  laborers 
must  be  sent  back,  because  the  other  party  is  supposed  to  be  within  the  United 
States.  So  we  have  to  gather  our  authority  to  deport  merely  from  the  spirit  of 
the  law  and  not  from  the  letter  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  sections  in  these  laws  conflicting  since  the  adoption  of  the 
ater  amendments  to  the  previous  law?— A.  There  are  cases  of  patchin  g,  at  least 
adding  one  without  amending  the  other.  They  are  all  laws.  They  are  the  law  of 
1875  and  the  law  of  1882, 1887, 1891,  and  1893. 

Q.  Do  you  find  amendments  there  where  the  amended  section  has  not  been 
repealed  at  all?  Do  you  find  two  bodies  of  law  bearing  on  one  feature? — A.  Yes; 
and  the  law  of  1882  is  not  amended  at  all.  and  when  the  classes  of  undesirable  per- 
sons are  mentioned  in  the  law  of  1891,  which  law  is  somewhat  expansive  of  the 
classes  mentioned  in  the  law  .of  1882,  the  law  does  not  expressly  abolish  the  law  of 
1882. 

Q.  What  remedial  legislation  would  you  propose  in  this  matter? — A.  A  general 
revision.  It  has  been  working  since  1890  under  the  United  States  control.  Since 
then  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  and  the  thing  has  in  some  way 
crystallized.  There  is  enough  experience  to  make  a  recodification  of  the  law, 
without  even  adding  to  what  is  known  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Q.  Have  you  formulated  at  any  time  a  recodification  of  these  laws? — A.  I  did 
during  Dr.  Senner's  time,  I  think  about  4  years  ago. 

Q.  Was  that  matter  presented  to  the  Treasury  in  Washington,  or  did  it  go 
beyond  Dr.  Senner? — A.  I  can  not  tell.  I  know  Dr.  Senner  had  gone  to  Washing- 
ton and  I  sent  it  to  him  there,  but  how  far  it  reached  I  can  not  tell.  It  was  only 
suggestions  for  recodification,  and  that  is  merely  more  or  less  what  I  am  mention- 
ing here. 

There  is  one  other  point  with  which  we  have  found  great  difficulty;  in  fact,  a 
case  involving  it  is  still  pending  and  may  go  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
The  law  uses  the  word  "aliens"  and  sometimes  uses  the  words  "alien  immi- 
grants." This  has  produced  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  judges.  The 
judges  in  this  circuit.  Judge  Lacombe,  especially,  have  decided  that  the  law  only 
is  applicable  to  alien  immigrants  and  not  to  aliens  generally.  After  the  first  deci- 
sion we  found  that  all  were  taught  to  say  they  came  here  to  seethe  country  or  to 
see  their  father  or  sister  or  brother,  and  were  not  coming  as  immigrants  but  as 
tourists.  We  tried  to  avoid  that  the  best  we  could  afterwards.  A  great  many  so- 
called  birds  of  passage  come  here  for  the  summer  and  go  back  in  the  winter.  The 
judges  held  that  they  are  immigrants  the  first  time  they  land,  and  after  the  first 
landing  they  are  no  longer  immigrants,  and  are  beyond,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration.  This  went  on  until  1894,  when  in  the  appropriation  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act,  after  allowing  an  appropriation,  the 
statute  went  on  to  say  that  the  examination  of  all  aliens  shall  be  final  unless  an 
appeal  be  taken  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  his  decision  will  te  final. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  a  Chinese  decided  that 
that  law,  although  found  in  an  appropriation  statute,  makes  it  final  and  takes 
away  the  jurisdiction  from  the  courts  in  all  examinations  of  immigrants,  "at 
least  for  Chinese  immigration."  The  inferior  courts,  Judge  Lacombe  and  Judge 
Brown,  since  then  have  followed  the  decision  in  the  cases  of  aliens,  whether  Chinese 
or  not  Chinese;  but  there  is  at  this  moment  pending  an  appeal  from  a  habeas 
corpus  where  an  Italian  contends  that  that  law  does  not  apply  to  all  aliens,  but  is 
restricted  to  Chinese  alone.  The  question  may  come  up  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  October  or  November,  when  that  appeal  may  be  reached.  We 
have  now  reached  a  point  with  the  inferior  courts  where  this  is  no  longer  a  diffi- 
culty, because  they  have  recognized  that  all  aliens  are  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Immigration  Bureau. 

Q.  Under  the  statute,  in  your  prosecutions  do  you  not  find  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  the  definition  of  '•criminals?" — A.  Yes,  a  great  deal.  We  have  "con- 
victs." Who  is  a  convict?  In  the  law  of  1882  the  word  convict  was  generic,  was 
not  qualified  at  all.  In  the  law  of  1891  it  is  qualified  by  the  words  "  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony  or  other  infamous  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral 
turpitude."  We  have  also  had  this  experience:  a  man  comes  charged  with  murder, 
and  is  confronted  with  the  person  who  charges  him  and  who  was  a  witness  to  the 
murder.  We  try  to  hold  the  man  for  further  instructions,  and  notify  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  he  belongs,  and  ask  whether  they  desire  to  take  any  action.  They 
do  not.  What  can  we  do?  We  have  no  power  to  deport  him,  if  he  is  otherwise 
qualified  to  come  in.  Under  this  law  we  have  no  other  alternative  than  to  allow 
him  to  come  in.  We  had  a  case  df  a  man  charged  with  felony.  His  Govern- 
ment asked  for  his  extradition.    We  turned  him  over  to  the  judicial  authorities 
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and  retained  our  rights  of  jurisdiction  to  examine  him  further.  We  turned  him 
over  to  the  authorities  to  find  out  whether  under  our  treaties  with  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  he  belonged  our  judges  would  declare  that  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  to  justify  his  extradition.  The  magistrate  before  whom  the  case  came 
decided  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  for  extradition,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  thought  there  was  also,  but  there  arose  a  technical  question  whether  the 
felony  was  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  and  territory  of  the  Government 
asking  for  his  extradition,  or  within  the  territory  of  another  nation,  to  which  the 
man  belonged,  and  on  account  of  that  technical  question  the  Secretary  of  State 
thought  proper  not  to  grant  the  extradition.  Now,  we  had  this  man  adjudged  by 
our  own  tribunals  likely  to  be  a  convict.  He  came  back  to  us  for  his  examina- 
tion as  if  nothing  had  happened.  He  came  before  the  board  of  special  inquiry, 
and  he  appeared  by  himself  and  by  counsel  in  his  behalf.  He  was  sent  back 
because  he  said  he  had  no  money;  he  was  sent  back  only  because  he  was  likely 
to  become  a  public  charge.  We  have  cases  of  persons  running  away  with  the 
wife  of  another;  for  example,  a  wife  becomes  unfaithful  and  finds  another  man 
to  bring  her  over.  Her  husband  remonstrates,  "that  is  my  wife  coming  with 
another  man."  The  case  does  not  come  under  the  provision  against  "Importing 
for  purposes  of  prostitution,"  nor  under  polygamy,  but  here  is  a  vicious  life  and  • 
we  have  no  power  to  send  her  back  if  she  has  money  enough  to  bring  her  in. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  deported  a  Mormon?— A.  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  never  have 
been  called  to  give  an  opinion  for  a  Mormon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Claeke.)  Are  you  a  member  of  the  legal  profession? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Doctor  of  laws? — A.  Doctor  of  laws. 

Q.  Admitted  to  practice  in  the  New  York  courts  and  in  the  Federal  courts? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  question  I  suppose  but  thatour  Government  has  jurisdiction  over 
these  steamship  companies? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  What  then  is  to  hinder  the  enforcement  of  a  law,  if  Congress  should  enact 
one,  requiring  the  steamship  companies  to  send  back  to  the  country  of  their  origin, 
such  immigrants  as  are  rejected,  even  though  that  might  involve  some  land  trans- 
portation alter  reaching  the  foreign  port? — A.  None  whatever,  so  far  as  jurisdic- 
tion is  concerned.  The  difficulty  is  in  the  practical  way  of  enforcing  it.  Suppose 
a  vessel  hails  from  Bremen,  what  can  we  do?  The  thing  I  advise  is  to  stop  the 
clearance  of  such  steamer  when  it  comes  into  port  again.  I  do  not  deny  the 
power  to  obtain  jurisdiction,  but  the  difficulty  is  in  its  enforcement. 

Q.  Do  you  not  understand  Germany  has  such  a  law? — A.  But  will  Germany 
help  us  to  enforce  it? 

Q.  Do  you  not  think,  as  a  matter  of  .practice,  with  this  complete  jurisdiction 
over  the  steamship  companies,  you  could  secure  such  a  complete  deportation  in 
most  cases? — A.  With  proper  treaties  to  enforce  our  orders  through  the  countries 
through  which  the  parties  have  to  travel.  Virtually  the  person  deported  would 
be  restrained  of  his  liberty  in  being  sent  through  a  country  which  is  not  ours. 

Q.  In  case  an  immigrant  is  ordered  to  be  deported  before  being  permitted  to 
land,  what  occasion  is  there  to  prosecute  anybody? — A.  There  is  no  occasion,  unless 
the  importation  of  that  person  was  willful.  If  the  company  willfully  brings  a 
person  who  has  to  be  deported,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  way  in  which  that 
company  should  be  punished.  For  example,  a  company  brings  an  idiot  or  alunatic 
here,  and  compels  us  to  keep  machinery  sufficient  to  deport  that  man,  is  not  that 
a  willful  act,  and  why  should  not  the  company  be  punished  for  it  when  it  is 
willful? 

Q.  Would  there  practically  be  many  such  cases  as  that? — A.  We  have  had  such 
cases,  and  have  found  where  the  company  knew  it,  and  took  deposits  from  the 
passenger  in  order  to  protect  themselves  in  case  he  was  not  admitted. 

We  have  had  cases  where  the  immigrant  »;omes  back  again  by  the  next  steamer, 
and  he  says  that  the  officers  on  board  and  the  agents  on  the  other  side  told  him  he 
could  come  back  by  the  next  steamer;  and  they  put  him  in  the  first  or  second 
cabin  in  order  to  have  him  pass  through.  That  is  a  willful  act  again.  On  his  way 
back  he  is  told  if  he  pays  his  own  passage  they  will  pass  him  through.  The  com- 
pany ought  to  be  made  responsible  for  that.  As  the  law  stands  it  is  very  hard, 
because  it  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  only  for  the  person  who  does  it,  but  whether  it 
was  the  act  of  captain,  officer,  or  of  the  agent  on  the  other  side— you  can  not  prove 
it.     You  could  make  the  vessel  responsible  for  such  an  act. 

Q.  Is  the:  e  any  reason  why  the  contract-labor  law  should  be  executed  differently 
from  the  laws  excluding  other  prohibited  classes?— A.  I  can  not  see  any  reason; 
it  is  one  of  the  prohibited  classes  and  there  ought  not  to  be  any  special  legislation 
for  it.    It  is  made  by  law  as  much  an  undesirable  class  as  the  idiot  or  pauper. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why,  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  district  attor- 
ney to  prosecute,  a  private  party  might  not  prosecute  and  take  a  moiety  of  the 
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penalty  as  an  inducement?— A.  I  am  fully  in  favor  of  allowing  a  private  party  to 
sue,  and  that  the  fine  should  go  to  the  contract  laborer.  The  contract  laborer  is 
frequently  an  innocent  man.  He  is  not  presumed  to  know  the  law  of  this  country. 
He  is  a  foreigner.  A  man  comes  to  him  or  he  is  written  to,  '■  If  you  come  to  the 
United  States  I  will  give  you  $15  or  §20  a  week."  He  knows  nothing  of  our  laws 
and  no  law  presumes  that  he  ought  to  know  our  law.  He  auctions,  perhaps,  his 
property,  whatever  he  has.  his  furniture,  perhaps,  and  breaks  up  his  home;  he  has 
a  wife  and  children;  and  he  comes  here,  taking  it  from  a  practical  sense,  thinking 
he  has  done  a  prudent  act  by  securing  a  way  of  livelihood  for  his  family  on  this 
side.  He  is  sent  back  and  he  has  to  build  up  a  home  a^ain  on  the  other  side.  He 
gets  nothing  for  it,  and  there  is  §1,000  penalty  for  that  here.  Should  he  not  have 
the  most  part  of  that  for  damages  from  the  man  who  lures  him?  Our  law  pre- 
sumes that  the  man  who  is  here,  the  American  who  contracts  with  him,  does  know 
the  law;  and  he  does  all  this  damage  to  thisman.  Why  should  not  the  penalty  go 
to  this  man?  It  would  work  much  better  for  us,  and  the  spirit  of  our  law  would 
he  much  more  satisfied.  If  we  leave  it  to  private  action  the  employers  who  vio- 
late the  law  will  be  very  much  more  careful. 

Q.  Would  you  extend  that  power  of  private  prosecution  to  other  cases  that  are 
prohibited  under  the  law,  or  would  you  confine  it  to  contract-labor  cases? — A.  I 
would  even  give  the  passengers  the  right  of  prosecution  against  the  steamers  when 
the  steamers  have  induced  them  to  come  over.  We  have  had  cases,  for  example,  of 
a  family — father  and  mother  coming  with  one  child,  an  idiot;  that  idiot  can  not 
come  in;  the  company  knew  it.  In  that  way  you  could  force  the  companies  to  be 
more  careful.  The  companies  are  more  afraid  of  a  private  action  than  they  are  of  a 
Government  action,  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  much  more  satisfied  if  you  leave  it 
to  private  action. 

Q.  You  say  you  would  have  the  law  amended  so  as  to  prohibit  the  inducements 
to  the  people  to  come,  which  would  extend  it  beyond  a  contract? — A.  Something 
which  is  not  strictly  a  contract. 

Q.  Do  you  not  anticipate  there  would  be  a  good  many  difficulties  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  law,  in  getting  proof  and  a  legal  determination  as  to  what  was  an 
inducement? — A.  But  the  difficulty  would  be  more  on  the  side  of  the  importer  to 
get  out  of  the  broad  significance  of  the  word  "inducements,"  and  an  intelligent 
jury  can  decide  what  is  an  inducement  after  instruction  from  the  court. 

>^.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  Congress  to 
enact  such  a  law? — A.  That  is  a  practical  question. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  common  for  the  people  residing  in  this  country 
to  write  to  their  friends  abroad  that  they  have  secured  an  opportunity  for  them 
here  and  thus  induce  them  to  come? — A.  Yes;  but  that  would  not  be  an  induce- 
ment perhaps — merely  saying  that.  The  matter  must  be  defined;  there  must  be  a 
definition  given. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  running  a  coal  mine  and  hiring  men,  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  wanted  some  help;  you  had  a  good  many  from  abroad  and  persuaded  them  to 
write  to  their  friends  on  the  other  side  to  come  over,  and  tell  them  they  can  have 
employment? — A.  That  would  not  be  an  inducement.  I  think  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion would  be  this:  When  a  man  comes  here  relying  upon  his  own  efforts  and 
resources  to  find  employment  he  ought  to  be  admitted. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  common  practice  within  our  own  country  for  young  men,  going 
from  the  country  to  the  city,  to  make  sure  of  emplo3-ment  in  the  city  before  leav- 
ing home,  through  their  friends? — A.  No  question  about  it. 

Q.  The  same  rule  would"  apply  to  people  coming  from  abroad,  would  it  not? — 
A.  I  am  talking  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  irrespective  as  to  whether  the  restric- 
tion of  foreign  contract  labor  is  advisable.  If  it  is  advisable  to  restrict  contract 
labor,  the  law  as  it  stands  does  not  restrict  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  enact  a  prohibition  of  the  efforts  of 
friends  to  help  their  friends  get  positions? — A.  No;  the  law  makes  a  special  dis- 
tinction for  that,  where  it  says  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
an  individual  in  the  United  States  from  sending  for  a  relative  or  friend  who  is  not 
of  the  excluded  classes  to  emigrate  for  the  purpose  of  settlement  here.  And  then 
again  in  the  law  of  1891,  this  exception  has  been  kept  up  by  saying  they  can  be 
assisted  by  brothers  and  friends,  and  the  burden  of  proof,  is  on  them  to  prove 
that  they  are  not  paupers  or  of  the  excluded  classes  or  contract  laborers. 
.  Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  sufficiently  define  ' '  inducement "  so  that  you  could 
make  it  effective  to  prevent  the  importation  of  persons  who  are  really  contract 
laborers  in  disguise? — A.  In  the  criminal  law  we  have  the  inducement  or  inciting 
to  crime  as  itself  acrime.  We  can  go  as  far  as  the  criminal  law  goes  in  defining 
the  inciting  or  inducing,  and  therefore  we  have  some  rules  of  law  to  reach  the 
point.  i 
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Q.  Can  the  testimony  of  immigrants  now  be  taken  de  bene  esse  before  being 
deported  by  the  board  of  special  inquiry?— A.  Yes;  but  in  our  practice,  what  does 
that  amount  to?  Before  they  are  deported  their  testimony  can  be  taken  de  bene 
esse,  but  as  a  matter  of  practical  results  how  does  cold  type  and  cold  reading  of 
testimony  compare  with  viva  voce  testimony  given  by  the  defendant?  When  the 
lawyer  takes  that  testimony  de  bene  esse  he  does  not  know  the  defense  of  the 
other  side;  he  has  not  formed  a  theory  of  the  defense  in  his  mind;  the  examination 
is  merely  an  examination  of  the  principal  elements  in  the  case,  perfunctory,  and 
no  lawyer  can  be  ready  to  go  to  trial  with  what  can  be  said  just  at  the  beginning 
without  the  pleadings.  You  can- take  testimony  de  bene  esse  as  soon  as  you  get  in 
your  complaint,  but  you  have  no  defense.  You  might  ask  the  defendant  as  to  his 
defense,  but  what  he  says  is  not  sworn  to  and  you  have  to  take  what  he  says  as  to 
his  defense. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  deportation  of  persons  after  they  have 
landed,  when  it  is  found  they  were  not  entitled  to  be  admitted? — A.  We  have  1 
year's  time  to  take  it  up,  but  if  he  goes  to  work,  how  much  of  his  testimony  can 
we  rely  on  when  he  is  at  work  for  the  person  who  is  the  defendant  in  the  contract- 
labor  case? 

Q.  Is  there  any  inconsistency  in  the  law  with  reference  to  arrests,  and  why 
should  it  be  confined  to  contract-labor  cases  as  it  is  now? — A.  It  is  not  an  inconsist- 
ency. The  law  originally  gave  power  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  deport 
any  person  found  in  the  United  States  within  a  year  after  his  landing,  who  has 
been  a  contract  laborer— only  for  contract  labor;  but  later  on,  by  the  act  of  1891, 
the  provision  is:  "That  any  alien  who  shall  come  into  the  United  States  in  viola- 
tion of  law  may  be  returned  as  by  law  provided,  at  any  time  within  1  year  there- 
after, at  the  expense  of  the  person  or  persons,  vessel,  transportation  company,  or 
corporation  bringing  such  alien  into  the  United  States,  and  if  that  can  not  be 
done,  then  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States."  This  rule  governs  all  persons 
coming  in  in  violation  of  the  law.  And  there  is  this:  "And  any  alien  who  becomes 
a  public  charge  within  one  year  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  from  causes 
existing  prior  to  his  landing  therein  shall  be  deemed  to  have  come  in  violation  of 
law  and  shall  be  returned  as  aforesaid."  So  the  burden  of  the  proof  is  on  the 
Government,  in  cases  of  public  charges,  to  prove  that  the  conditions  existed  prior 
to  the  alien's  importation.  The  mere  fact  of  his  having  become'  a  public  charge 
is  not  sufficient  to  deport  him. 

Q.  The  law  should  be  so  amended  to  make  the  mere  fact  of  his  becoming  a  public 
charge  sufficient  to  cause  the  deportation? — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Would  you  make  that  same  provision  apply  to  contract  labor? — A.  Yes  In 
practice  we  find  out  the  contract  between  the  alien  and  the  importer  2  or  3  years 
after,  because  after  the  alien  has  worked  there  for  a  year  or  two  he  finds  himself 
abused  or  discharged.  Many  times  they  use  it  as  a  pretext  to  go  back.  Then 
they  come  and  expose  the  fact  2  or  3  years  after,  instead  of  at  the  time  of  the 
importation. 

There  is  another  difficulty  with  respect  to  persons  who  come  here  under  contract 
to  do  work  excluded  under  this  act.  We  have  had  cases  where  a  house  has  its 
branch  in  this  country  for  general  business.  They  have  here  a  general  manager 
under  a  salary.  After  assisting  here  for  so  many  years  he  is  sent  back,  and 
another  is  promoted,  and  he  comes  here  as  a  manager  from  England,  Germany, 
etc.  Should  he  be  excluded  or  included  under  the  spirit  of  the  law?  We  have  had 
many  such  cases.  The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company  abolished  their  London 
branch,  and  their  clerks  were  brought  over  here  to  take  charge  of  the  foreign 
department  here  instead  of  there.  Could  these  come  in  or  not?  The  law  there  is 
very  vague. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  easy  to  provide  for  such  case? — A.  The  board  may 
remember  that  our  Trinity  Church  here  in  front  of  Wall  street  brought  in  a 
minister.  The  circuit  court  decided  that  as  he  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
came  under  a  contract  to  perform  labor  he  was  excluded.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  decided  that  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  established  a 
principle  which  had  not  been  established  in  this  country  before;  that  is  to  say,  that 
courts  have  power  to  inquire  into  the  discussion  of"  the  legislature  to  find  out 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  they  did  inquire  into  the  discussion  and  quoted  from  the 
discussions  of  the  Senate,  and  1  think  also  from  the  House,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  was  not  intended  to  be  excluded  even  if 
he  came  here  to  labor  at  a  salary.  After  that  decision  there  was  an  amendment. 
The  law  of  1885  was  merely,  "provided  that  skilled  labor  for  that  purpose  can 
not  be  otherwise  obtained,  nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this  act  apply  to  professional 
actors,  artists,  lecturers,  or  singers,  nor  to  persons  employed  strictly  as  personal 
or  domestic  servants; "  and  under  these  words  a  minister  of  the  gospel  was  not 
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included.  Now,  the  law  of  1891  added,  "  nor  to  ministers  of  any  religious  denomi- 
nation, nor  persons  belonging  to  any  recognized  profession,  nor  professors  for 
colleges  and  seminaries."  The  exception  proves  the  rule  again;  therefore,  a  man- 
ager of  a  great  business  is  not  included  in  the  exception,  nor  clerks  of  a  higher 
order. 

Q.  Nor  newspaper  men? — A.  Nor  newspaper  men.  They  can  not  come  in. 
The  courts  may  hold  the  words  "recognized  profession"  have  a  very  restricted 
sense.  Under  the  old  style  they  only  included  "divinity,  law,  and  medicine,"  but 
we  have  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  a  chemist  is  of  the  recognized 
professions,  and  they  allowed  a  chemist  to  come  in.  This  law  was  amended 
prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Trinity  case,  but  no  reference 
is  made  to  that  amendment  in  the  decision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  About  these  propositions  that  you  made  through  Dr. 
Senner — do  you  know  if  there  are  any  copies  in  existence? — A.  I  have  made 
drafts.  There  were  amendments  proposed,  and  there  was  a  conference  held  ;  my 
recollection  is  that  there  was  a  report  subsequent  to  that.  It  was  a  work  that  was 
done  for  an  investigating  commission  which  was  then  composed  of  Mr.  Stump, 
Dr.  Senner,  and  Mr.  McSweeney,  and  whatever  was  given  in  those  suggestions 
may  be  found  in  their  reports. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  an  amendment  to  the  law  with  respect  to  the  inducement. 
Do  you  not  think  the  province  of  the  law  itself  has  been  to  suppress  this  cheap 
labor  from  coming  into  the  country? — A.  That  is  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  law  desired  by  the  people  of  the  United  States? — A.  It  seems 
to  me  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  intention  to  keep  the  hirer  of  labor  from  acquiring  in  a  foreign 
market  that  which  he  can  acquire  here? — A.  That  is  the  intention. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  generally  of  this  cheap  labor  that  comes  in — working  in  mines, 
railroad  building,  etc. — A.  No  question  about  that. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  26,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  REGINA  STUCKLEN, 

Matron,  Immigration  Bureau,  Port  of  New  York. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
held  at  New  York  July  26, 1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Mrs.  Regina  Stucklen 
appeared  at  11  a.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  immigration  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  name? — A.  Regina  Stucklen. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  Brooklyn. 

Q.  You  are  connected  with  the  bureau  of  immigration? — A.  I  have  held  the 
position  of  matron  under  the  Government  since  1890,  and  before  that  under  the 
State  continuously  from  1885. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  commission  the  work  of  your  department? — A.  When 
the  immigrants  come  in  from  the  steamer,  the  first  work  of  the  matron  is  to  stand 
on  the  line  of  inspection,  the  same  as  the  doctors,  and  inspect  all  females  as  they 
come  through  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  in  a  delicate  condition,  simply  from 
their  appearance.  The  matrons  have  not  studied  medicine;  it  is  only  experience 
that  teaches  them  the  way  of  detecting  a  woman  in  that  state.  Sometimes  it  is 
very  difficult  and  sometimes  it  is  quite  easy.  These  women  are  placed  to  one  side 
for  later  examination  after  all  the  passengers  are  in.  If  it  is  found  by  the  second 
examination  that  they  have  husbands  with  them,  or  are  going  to  their  husbands, 
and  have  a  legal  right  to  be  in  that  condition,  and  otherwise  are  eligible  to  land, 
have  money,  transportation,  and  we  see  they  can  get  along  in  this  country  ali 
right,  we  allow  them  to  pass  through  the  same  as  the  registry  clerk  would.  In 
that  capacity  the  matron  takes  the  place  of  the  inspector.  That  is  one  of  my 
titles — inspectress  of  immigration. 

Q.  How  many  assistants  have  you? — A.  I  have  one  in  that  work,  and  one  who 
simply  cares  for  the  women  and  children  when  they  are  detained. 

Q.  Is  that  a  sufficient  number? — A.  If  we  had  more  we  could  do  the  work  better 
than  we  do  now.  The  matron's  department  is  not  the  easiest  worked  department 
there  now.  If  the  gentlemen  will  come  down  and  see  the  work  we  do  in  one  day, 
you  will  see  for  yourselves  that  the  matron's  work  is  very  heavy.    If  we  find  in 
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that  second  examination  that  the  woman  we  have  detained  is  an  unmarried  per- 
son and  she  is  going  to  her  intended  husband,  we  try  to  get  this  intended  husband 
to  the  Barge  Office  and  try  to  make  him  see  it  is  his  place  to  marry  this  girl.  Quite 
often  we  succeed.  "We  have  an  average  of  1  marriage  a  day  during  the  year,  per- 
haps a  little  more. 

Q.  Under  these  circumstances? — A.  Largely  under  these  circumstances.  Some- 
times they  have  been  living  together,  and  while  there  is  no  pregnancy,  yet  they 
should  be  married;  probably  have  children,  or  have  been  cohabiting,  and  ought 
to  be  married.  Then,  sometimes  we  find  the  girl's  intended  husband  is  on  the 
other  side,  and  in  such  case  Bhe  is  generally  returned.  She  is  sent  by  the  matron's 
department  to  the  board  of  special  inquiry  with  the  information  the  matron  has. 
She  there  again  states  the  same  thing.  She  may  change  her  story,  but  most  likely 
she  will  tell  the  same  story  and  be  returned  to  Europe.  We  try  to  induce  such 
that  come  together  to  marry;  we  can  not  make  them  marry;  we  have  no  right  to  do 
that.  In  some  cases  the  relatives  of  the  girl  appeal  to  the  Government  and  have 
the  girl  landed.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  we  have  detained  in  all  1,441  pregnant 
cases,  which  will  speak  itself  for  the  work  done  in  the  matron's  department.  Of 
these  there  were  52  deported,  all  single  girls.  Thirty-three  were  married  out  of 
that  1,441.  .The  rest  of  the  marriages  were  between  such  as  had  been  cohabiting. 
Twenty-four  of  these  1,441  were  admitted  to  the  relatives,  either  on  bond  or  by 
appeal  to  the  Government.  Bonds  are  not  very  often  accepted  in  any  case.  The 
Government  does  not  try  to  have  these  people  landed,  but  tries  to  prevent  it  if 
possible.  The  rest  were  all  legally  in  that  condition,  and  were  allowed  to  land. 
Wehave  had  probably  50  cases  during  the  year  of  women  who  had  been  unfaithful 
to  their  husbands,  and  come  to  their  husbands  in  that  condition,  and  with  the 
exception  of  3,  who  returned,  the  husbands  all  forgave  them  and  took  them,  and 
we  believe  are  providing  for  them  the  same  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Then  a 
number  of  women  and  children  are  detained  by  the  registry  clerks  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  relatives;  also,  young  girls  are  placed  in  the  detention  department,  and 
are  under  the  care  of  the  matron  until  called  for  or  returned.  We  give  them  all  the 
comforts  we  can  under  the  circumstances. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  detained  immigrants  ever  die  at  the  Barge  Office? — A.  If  any 
are  sick  we  place  them  immediately  in  the  hospital.  That  is  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  matron.  They  have  medical  nurses  there.  The  medical  department  makes 
an  inspection  twice  a  day  of  the  detained  passengers,  and  if  there  are  any  signs  of 
sickness  at  any  time  the  matron  calls  the  attention  of  the  medical  department  to  it. 

Q.  Children  traveling  alone  come  under  the  care  of  the  matron? — A.  Sometimes 
we  have  them  as  young  as  2  and  3  years  old  sent  here  by  the  relatives  on  the  other 
side  to  the  relatives  in  this  country.  Sometimes  they  are  orphans,  and  sometimes 
their  parents  came  before  them.  These  children  generally  have  their  transporta- 
tion all  the  way  through,  or  the  agent  has  it  for  them.  They  generally  have  a 
ticket  on  them  with  the  name  and  address  or  destination  of  the  child,  and  we  give 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  railroad  official,  and  he  will  see  that  the  child  is  placed  in 
the  car  properly  in  the  charge  of  the  conductor.  We  telegraph  to  the  relatives  at 
wbat  time  and  on  what  train  the  child  will  leave  this  port  and  when  it  is  due 
there.  Where  it  is  going  to  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  where  it  can  be  called  for, 
we  keep  it  in  our  care  until  they  call  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  of  any  respect  in  which  the  law  can  be 
amended  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  work  in  your  department? — A.  Yes;  I 
think  the  law  ought  to  include  the  immoral  women  that  come  to  this  country. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  law  as  it  stands  under  which  we  can  send  a  girl  back  if 
she  comes  for  that  purpose.  We  can  only  bar  her  as  an  undesirable  immigrant 
or  likely  to  become  a  public  charge. 

Q.  Could  you  get  proof  to  establish  such  cases?— A.  I  think  I  could  by  looking 
over  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry. 

Q.  Do  they  find  out  whether  a  person  is  of  that  character  or  not? — A.  In  cases 
where  the  matron  learned  that  girls  came  over  here  for  anything  else  than  a  good 
purpose  and  sent  them  before  the  board  they  have  found  out  that  they  have  been 
immoral  women  on  the  other  side  and  came  here  for  that  purpose.  There  have 
been  some  deportations  on  that  line.  In  fact,  I  remember  one  case  before  the  board 
where  a  girl  came  with  a  man.  They  came  as  man  and  wife.  The  examination 
showed  they  were  not  man  and  wife,  but  had  only  been  cohabiting.  The  couple 
were  returned  to  Europe,  and  2  months  afterwards  they  came  back  in  the  cabin. 
They  were  found  out  by  one  of  the  agents  of  the  immigration  service  when  the 
house  that  the  girl  was  in  was  raided.  The  girl  was  arrested  and  held  as  a  witness 
against  the  man  who  had  imported  her.  The  court  held  the  man  under  bail  and 
he  skipped  his  bail.  What  became  of  the  girl  I  do  not  know.  That  is  out  of  my 
line.    We  have  a  girl  there  now  with  her  young  man.    They  came  over  in  the 
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cabin  and  were  sent  to  the  Barge  Office  because  they  did  not  have  a  cent  of  money. 
We  found  on  the  examination  that  she  had  been  living  with  this  man  for  a  year 
and  intends  to  do  so  in  this  country  if  landed.  She  had  no  thought  of  marriage 
at  all  until  she  found  she  was  detained.  She  at  present  is  quite  willing  to  be 
married,  but  they  are  both  excluded  as  likely  to  become  public  charges,  as  they 
have  no  friends  and  no  money.  She  is  one  of  the  lower  class  of  actresses,  sing- 
ing and  playing  on  the  violin  in  concert  halls,  and  the  man  is  a  designer  for 
millinery.  His  mother,  he  says,  is  the  first  lady  in  Worth's  establishment  in 
Paris,  and  sent  him  over  to  America  to  get  rid  of  this  girl.  She  gave  him  a  little 
more  money  than  he  needed  for  his  passage;  and  he  quietly  took  the  girl  along. 
His  mother  does  not  know  he  brought  the  girl  along.  If  they  had  had  money  they 
would  have  passed  as  cabin  passengers  and  landed  on  the  streets  of  New  York,  and. 
the  end  of  that  girl  would  be  the  same  as  on  the  other  side,  and  we  would  have  one 
more  unfortunate  in  this  city. 

Q.  Does  the  board  recognize  the  common-law  marriage  where  it  is  claimed  by  the 
parties? — A.  They  have  in  one  case,  but  in  all  the  other  cases  they  try  to  convince 
the  parties  that  they  ought  to  get  married.  They  are  held  until  the  matron  can 
have  a  talk  with  them  and  call  in  a  missionary,  perhaps,  to  help  her  out,  and 
succeed  finally  in  having  them  marry  legally. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  26, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  ROMAN  DOBLER, 

Inspector,  Immigration  Bureau,  Port  of  New  York. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business,  held 
in  New  York  City,  July  26,  1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Mr.  Roman  Dobler 
appeared  at  12  m.,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  immigration  as 
follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  residence? — A.  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  your  official  position? — A.  Immigrant  inspector. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? — A.  Six  years.  I  was  stationed  for 
3  years  as  border  inspector  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  have  been  stationed  at  the 
Barge  Office  and  Ellis  Island  for  the  last  3  years. 

Q.  The  commission  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  any  suggestions  you  have 
to  make  with  reference  to  the  working  of  the  law  as  it  comes  under  your  inspec- 
tion.—A.  I  think  for  the  information  of  the  gentlemen  I  had  better  give  a  full 
detail  of  my  duties  and  that  probably  will  bring  out  such  questions  as  you  may 
desire  to  ask.  I  have  charge  of  the  boarding  inspectors,  who  board  the  incoming 
passenger  steamers.  I  have  3  contract-labor  inspectors  under  my  charge  and  6 
assistant  inspectors.  Our  duties  are  to  go  on  board  of  ships  and  get  the  manifest 
or  passenger  list  from  the  pursers,  and  then  go  into  the  first  and  second  cabins, 
and  there  make  such  an  examination  as  will  determine  the  eligibility  of  the  passen- 
gers to  land  under  the  immigration  laws.  The  authorities  have  seen  fit  to  desig- 
nate four  classes  in  the  cabin,  American  citizens,  tourists,  transient  passengers, 
and  alien  immigrants,  those  who  express  a  desire  to  come  here  and  remain  in  the 
United  States.  We  examine  these  passengers  as  to  whether  they  are  likely  to 
become  a  public  charge  and  whether  they  are  physically  disabled  in  any  way,  and 
whether  they  have  any  engagements  to  perform  labor  in  the  UnitedStates.  There 
are  a  great  many  unprotected  females  coming  in  the  cabin  who  are  going  to  rela- 
tives, and  when  they  land  here  they  have  no  way  of  getting  to  their  destination, 
and  by  direction  of  the  immigration  authorities  we  generally  bring  them  to  the 
Barge  Office.  There  are  a  large  number  of  that  class  traveling  in  the  second 
cabin.  Thereare  agreatnumber  who,  in  my  opinion,  would  likely  become  public 
charges,  who  belong  to  some  of  the  clerical  professions  in  Europe— clerks,  book- 
keepers, and  that  class.  They  come  here  with  very  little  money,  $30  or  |40,  and 
my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  they  are  among  the  first  to  become  public 
charges  after  landing.  After  we  haVe  made  an  examination  of  the  cabin  passengers 
and  passed  them  or  held  them,  as  the  case  may  be,  we  bring  the  steerage  passengers 
to  the  Barge  Office  for  an  examination  there.  On  shipboard  we  act  as  registry  clerks 
and  inspectors  and  pass  on  the  right  of  the  passengers  to  land  at  the  dock.  That 
admits  them  into  the  United  States.  Of  course,  if  we  find  any  cases  that  might 
be  coming  under  contract  we  bring  them  to  the  Barge  Office  for  special  examina- 
tion, and  make  out  an  examination  affidavit  from  their  statements  or  any  other 
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circumstances  we  may  have  cognizance  of  and  present  it  to  the  board.  If  not  on 
that  duty,  we  do  duty  at  the  Barge  Office  the  same  as  other  inspectors.  We  often 
go  on  the  line  and  pass  on  steerage  passengers,  or  we  write  up  affidavits  for  alleged 
violations  of  the  alien  contract-labor  law  or  any  other  duties  which  may  devolve 
on  us.  I  have  a  list  here  of  the  different  steamers  of  the  different  lines  arriving 
within  the  last  30  days,  showing  the  comparative  number  of  cabin  and  steerage 
passengers  coming  here  (reading): 


Steamship  line. 


•Steamship. 


First 

Second 

cabin. 

cabin. 

172 

192 

117 

263 

182 

1? 

59 

305 

129 

61 

92 

315 

158 

34 

104 

31 

61 

32 

91 

.     71 

65 

215 

169 

3 

14 

Steer- 
age. 


Hamberg  American  Line 

Cunard  

American 

North  German  Lloyd 

Anchor 

French 

Holland 

White  Star 

Danish 


Fiirst  Bismarck.. 

Palatia 

Lucania 

Friesland - 

St.  Paul 

Prinz  Reg.  Luispold 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse  . 

Furnessia.-! 

LaBretagne 

LaGascoghe 

Statendam 

Majestic- 

Thingvalla 


270 
300 
447 
479 


658 
112 
297 
251 
487 
344 
82 


I  have  here  also  a  similar  list  of  6  of  the  Mediterranean  ships  that  come  here, 
belonging  to  the  different  lines,  which  bring  the  Italian  immigrants: 


Steamship  company. 

Steamship. 

First 
cabin. 

Second 
cabin. 

Steerage. 

20 

22 

11 

1,077 
687 

Italian  Navigation  Company 

Fabre 

3 
21 

286 

Portuguese  Navigation  Company, . . 

190 

Q.  Compared  with  the  other  12  months  of  the  year,  do  you  regard  July  as  a 
rather  slack  month  on  immigration? — A.  Yes,  it  is  one  of  the  lightest  summer 
months  we  nave. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  under  law  of  the  Fiirst  Bismarck  in  bringing  steerage?— 
A.  I  have  no  figures  to  show  that,  but  I  presume  they  would  have  room  for  1,200 
or  1,500  steerage. 

Q.  Do  you  board  at  quarantine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  thorough  is  your  inspection  from  quarantine  until  these  immigrants 
are  turned  over  here  to  the  commissioner  of  immigration?— A.  I  would  state  here 
that  with  the  force  we  have  we  make  as  thorough  inspection  as  we  can,  but  in  my 
opinion  the  inspection  is  not  thorough  enough.  We  have  not  sufficient  force  at  the 
Barge  Office.  To  give  you  an  understanding  of  the  force  required  for  a  thorough 
examination,  I  will  say  thatthe  registry  clerk  is  confronted  by  30  immigrants;  he 
has  a  group  list  of  30;  they  have  a  card  giving  their  name  and  their  number  and 
letter  on  the  manifest,  which  they  present  to  the  registry  clerk,  and  that  designates 
to  him  the  exact  location  of  the  immigrant  on  the  list.  He  then  scans  the  list  and 
sees  what  questions  have  been  answered,  and  verifies  that  list  from  the  statement 
of  the  immigrant.  In  the  cabin  we  have  generally  3  men,  and  in  rare  cases  3, 
because  we  can  not  spare  more.  We  are  confronted  usually  by  100  or  150  in  the 
second  cabin.  There  is  no  order  or  system,  because  they  are  not  in  line.  They 
can  not  be  grouped,  and  we  have  to  take  them  as  they  come  to  us.  We  take  the 
statements  and  hold  or  pass  them,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  inspection  is  not  as 
thorough  as  it  would  be  at  the  Barge  Office,  but  it  could  be  made  so  by  sending  a 
sufficient  force. 

Q.  How  many  are  with  you  on  one  steamer ,at  the  quarantine?— A.  Usually  2; 
in  rare  cases,  as  when  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse  comes  in,  we  send  3. 

Q.  It  depends  on  the  number  of  steerage  passengers  as  to  the  number  of 
inspectors  you  send?— A.  We  do  not  examine  the  steerage  passengers  on  the 
ship;  simply  see  that  they  are  all  brought  to  the  Barge  Office. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  for  any  of  them  to  escape  before  coming  to  the  Barge  Office?— A. 
It  is  possible,  but  rarely  happens.  The  steamship  companies  are  very  diligent  and 
careful,  because  they  are  responsible  for  every  immigrant  on  the  manifest. 

Q.  It  is  not  possible  for  half  the  immigrants  to  pass  without  examination— the 
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steerage  or  the  second  cabin?— A.  The  steerage  passengers  are  all  examined;  they 
can  not  escape  the  examination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  do  you  verify  the  count  of  the  manifest?— A.  We 
lay  the  manifest  down  before  us  and  as  the  first  passenger  comes  along  and  is 
examined,  we  check  his  name  off.  When  we  get  through  we  compare  our  lists 
and  we  see  whether  we  have  checked  off  all  the  passengers  on  the  list. 

Q.  Do  you  see  or  come  in  contact  with  each  cabin  passenger  as  the  name  is 
read?— A.  We  attempt  to  do  that,  but  sometimes  from  the  lack  of  forces  we  have 
no  means  of  holding  these  passengers,  especially  the  first-cabin  passengers,  and  it 
is  not  the  practice  of  the  board  to  hamper  or  distress  the  passengers  or  detain 
them. 

Q.  You  make  no  inspection,  really,  of  the  steerage  passengers?— A.  No. 

Q.  Your  attention  is  called  more  especially  to  the  first  and  second  cabin? — A. 
We  only  have  usually  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  sometimes  we  find 
when  we  get  to  the  dock  we  have  not  had  time  to  examine  all  the  passengers,  and 
in  that  case  we  usually  issue  an  order  to  the  captain  and  order  them  detained  on 
shipboard  until  they  are  all  examined,  which  detains  them  that  long. 

Q.  Your  inspection,  then,  covers  the  first  and  second  cabin? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  cabins  that  you  take  the  place  of  the  various 
boards  found  at  the  Barge  Office,  and  you  have  the  same  latitude  with  respect  to 
contract  labor,  diseases,  and  everything  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes.  A  doctor  of  the 
Marine-Hospital  Service  goes  on  board  and  passes  the  cabin  passengers  medically. 

Q.  Your  inspection  takes  in  nearly  all  the  phases  of  the  inspection  of  the  Barge 
Office  proper,  as  far  as  the  first  and  second  cabin  passengers  are  concerned? — A. 
Yes.    • 

Q.  Have  you  found  contract-labor  people  in  the  first  or  second  cabin? — A.  In 
recent  years  a  great  many  who  desire  to  escape  the  rigid  examination  at  the 
Barge  Office  that  they  would  now  have  to  undergo  if  they  came  in  the  steerage, 
pay  the  difference  and  come  in  cabin,  expecting  to  escape  that  examination.  In  my 
opinion  a  great  many  contract  laborers  come  through  the  cabin.  Of  course  we 
find  some,  and  some  we  do  not  find.  We  can  only  take  their  statements  and  have 
to  land  them,  having  no  other  evidence.  A  great  many  of  the  Mediterranean 
ships  bring  in  cabin  people  who  are  practically  destitute,  but  will  spend,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  price  between  steerage  and  cabin  to  come  that  way,  expecting  to  be 
landed.  We  bring  them  to  the  Barge  Office  and  hold  them  up.  We  have  brought 
a  number  that  way  and  they  have  been  sent  back. 

Q.  When  you  board  at  quarantine  are  there  any  but  the  medical  officers  and 
yourselves? — A.  The  customs  officers  and  the  medical  staff. 

Q.  Is  it  permissible  for  any  officers  of  foreign  countries  to  appear  at  quarantine 
and  board  the  vessel  and  go  to  the  dock — I  mean  anyone  not  the  consul-general 
or  the  minister  of  foreign  nations? — A.  Yes;  they  get  a  permit. 

Q.  For  what  purpose? — A.  I  could  not  say  for  what  purpose.  A  number  of  per- 
sons come  on  the  revenue  cutter  and  board  the  ships  at  quarantine  by  permission 
of  the  collector  of  customs.  He  issues  a  permit  for  that  purpose.  Sometimes 
members  of  the  embassies  at  Washington  have  permits  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  board  ships  at  quarantine. 

Q.  They  have  free  access  to  all  passengers  on  board  the  ship? — A.  Yes;  after 
they  get  on  shipboard. 

Q.  What  is  the  time  between  quarantine  and  dock? — A.  Generally  we  calculate 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  from  quarantine  until  the  ship  is  docked.  It  depends  on 
the  speed  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  Can  any  of  these  parties  accompany  the  vessel  to  the  Barge  Office? — A.  With 
the  steerage  passengers;  no. 

Q;  They  then  leave  with  the  first  and  second  class? — A.  They  land  with  the 
cabin  passengers.  No  one  is  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  steerage  passengers. 
Sometimes,  as  a  matter  of  humanity,  if  a  father  or  husband  wants  to  see  his 
child  or  wife,  we  accompany  him  to  the  person,  but  it  is  always  in  our  presence. 

Q.  There  is  no  possible  tampering  with  the  steerage  passengers  between  quar- 
antine and  the  Barge  Office? — A.  No;  there  are  cases  where  railroad  agents  and 
others  attempt  to  communicate  with  the  steerage  passengers,  but  it  is  always 
detected  and  prohibited.  Another  duty  we  have  is  to  discharge  the  American 
citizens  who  may  be  coming  in  steerage.  As  soon  as  they  present  evidence  that 
they  are  American  citizens  they  are  immediately  discharged. 

Q.  But  after  they  reach  the  Barge  Office  they  are  subject  to  the  inspection  and 
the  care  and  surveillance  of  the  barge  officers  proper? — A.  Yes. 

(J.  Are  there  any  societies  or  bureaus  of  the  foreign  governments  that  have 
privileges  there  at  the  Barge  Office  in  respect  to  communicating  with  immi- 
grants?— A.  Yes;  I  understand  the  Italian  society  is  located  at  the  Barge  Office, 
and  I  suppose  they  communicate  more  or  less  with  the  passengers,  as  they  are 
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right  there  in  the  building.  I  myself,  as  an  officer,  do  not  approve  of  any  communi- 
cation whatever  with  the  passenger  until  he  has  been  examined  and  passed  by  the 
Government  inspectors.     I  do  not  think  they  should  be  communicated  with  at  all. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  detention,  until  your  boards  pass  on  the  case  of  a  passenger  or 
immigrant,  are  outsiders  allowed  to  communicate  quite  freely  with  them,  in  call- 
ing on  and  caring  for  them,  and  furnishing  them  with  money,  or  anything  of  that 
kind?— A.  I  believe  not.  I  suppose  the  steamship  agent  or  a  near  relative,  in  the 
presence  of  the  inspector,  has  a  right  to  communicate  with  the  passenger  and 
give  him  means  or  whatever  information  is  necessary,  not  detrimental  to  his 
examination. 

Q.  These  communications  between  the  immigrants  and  the  outsider  are  always 
in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  Barge  Office? — A.  Yes;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  They  would  not  have  the  permission  unless  through  the  commissioner  of 
immigration? — A.  He  gives  them  permission;  or,  if  it  is  a  contract-labor  case,  Mr, 
Quinlan  gives  the  permission  and  sends  an  inspector  with  the  person. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  To  what  class  of  cases  do  you  give  the  most  attention  on 
shipboard? — A.  Well,  we  aim  to  examine  the  passengers  in  the  first  place  as  to 
their  occupations,  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  coming  here  under  contract.  Then 
we  examine  them  as  to  their  intentions  in  coming  here,  their  business  and  their 
means,  and  whether  they  have  an  address  or  any  place  to  go  to  where  they  will 
be  taken  care  of;  and  if  we  find  a  man  has  no  trade  or  occupation,  or  is  not  a 
laborer,  and  has  very  little  means,  we  bring  him  to  the  Barge  Office  and  let  the 
board  of  special  inquiry  pass  on  his  case.  If  it  is  a  case  of  an  old  person,  a  female 
going  to  her  son  or  some  relative,  we  try  to  verify  their  statements  by  communi- 
cating with  the  relatives.  If  it  is  a  young  girl  traveling  in  cabin  unprotected— fre- 
quently there  are  persons  traveling  in  the  cabin  who  make  the  acquaintance  of 
female  passengers — we  consider  it  would  not  be  safe  to  allow  them  to  go  through 
without  examination  and  without  anyone  to  take  an  interest  in  them,  and  the 
authorities  at  the  Barge  Office  see  them  through  to  their  destination. 

Q.  If,  for  instance,  you  have  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  the  immigrant  comes 
in  violation  of  the  alien-contract-labor  law,  you  send  that  immigrant  to  the 
Barge  Office? — A.  Yes.  When  I  am  examining  the  passengers,  to  facilitate  the 
examination,  I  usually  place  him  to  one  side  and  reexamine  him  when  I  get 
through  with  the  passengers,  and  question  him  closely,  and  state  to  him  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  him  to  have  employment.  I  think  a  great  many  of  the  passen- 
gers are  coached  and  instructed.  They  have  been  told  to  say  certain  things  in 
order  to  be  landed.  I  have  had  cases  in  which  men  state  positively  that  they  are 
going  to  some  employment  on  an  agreement  made  at  a  certain  stated  price,  and 
afterwards  they  admitted  they  were  told  to  say  that  in  order  to  be  landed.  So  I 
always  caution  them  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  employment  in  order  to  be 
landed,  but  if  he  insists  on  his  statement  being  true,  I  bring  him  to  the  Barge 
Office  and  before  the  board. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  matrons  as  inspectors  of  women  on  ship- 
board?— A.  No;  at  the  Barge  Office  we  have  two. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  26,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  WEIHE, 

Inspector,  Immigration  Bureau,  port  of  New  York. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business,  held 
in  New  York  July  36,  1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Mr.  William  Weihe 
appeared  at  12.45  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  on  the  subject -of 
immigration  as  follows: 

y.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  William  Weihe. 

Q.  Is  your  residence  here? — A.  New  York  City. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  are  you  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Immigration?— A. 
Immigrant  inspector. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position?— A.  Over  3  years. 

Q.  Does  that  cover  your  full  service? — A.  Yes. 

Q,.  Will  you  explain  to  the  commission  the  working  of  the  department  with 
which  you  are  connected?— A.  I  have  been  most  of  the  time  on  the  board  of  special 
inquiry,  where  the  immigrants  are  examined  after  they  leave  the  registering 
department,  and  where  there  is  a  doubt  we  get  them  there.  Sometimes  I  suppose  we 
■get  from  75  to  100  or  125  a  day,  according  to  the  number  of  immigrants  that  arrive. 
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We  get  the  card  that  is  signed  by  the  inspector  on  the  line,  and  it  states  simply 
what  the  cause  of  the  detention  is,  and  on  the  line  of  that  we  examine  the  immi- 
grant. If  there  are  families  we  take  the  names  of  the  father,  mother,  and  chil- 
dren, ask  them  their  destination,  who  pays  their  passage,  and  where  they  obtained 
their  money.  If  they  prove  to  have  relatives  here,  or  have  means  on  which  the 
board  believes  they  are  able  to  get  along,  they  are  admitted.  If  it  is  thought  by 
the  members  of  the  board  that  they  should  be  held  until  it  is  learned  whether  the 
parties  to  whom  they  are  going  are  able  to  take  care  of  them,  they  are  so  held. 
Cases  come  there  in  which  we  find  out  many  things  not  discovered  on  the  line 
when  being  registered,  and  in  case  we  think  they  ought  to  be  further  investigated 
we  hold  them  on  what  is  called  the  deferred  system.  They  have  to  produce  evi- 
dence, or  get  their  friends  to  write  or  come,  in  order  to  show  that  what  they  have 
previously  stated  is  correct  and  that  their  friends  are  willing  to  take  care  of 
them.  We  examine  them  as  to  whether  they  have  ever  been  guilty  of  crime,  and 
also  as  to  whether  they  are  coming  in  under  contract,  notwithstanding  that  such 
has  previously  been  gone  into  by  the  contract-labor  bureau.  Sometimes  the 
immigrants  deny  it.  Often  it  appears  from  their  statements  that  there  are  con- 
ditions which  constitute  violations  of  the  alien-contract-labor  law.  We  have  held 
cases  for  2  or  3  days  before  they  would  develop,  and  finally  they  would  give  us 
the  full  information,  where  they  were  going  and  how  they  happen  to  be  going 
there.  If  we  can  not  make  a  case  directly  we  refer  it  to  the  bureau  of  contract 
labor,  or  commissioner,  to  make  a  further  investigation,  after  they  have  left  for 
the  place  they  intend  to  go  to,  and  thus  get  direct  information. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  longest  period  of  detention  that  you  know 
of? — A.  Sometimes  3  weeks,  sometimes  4  weeks.  I  know  of  a  case  where  they 
were  held  for  4  weeks.  Some  5  Italians  came  in  last  summer;  the  board  had 
doubts,  and  all  were  held  4  weeks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Under  what  circumstances? — A.  Believing  they  had  come 
under  contract  with  some  parties  in  Pennsylvania,  but  had  not  a  good  direction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  The  address  was  not  clear? — A.  They  would  not  give 
it  as  clear  as  we  thought  they  should.  We  finally  learned  that  they  wanted  to  go  to 
Wampum,  Pa.  Each  claimed  to  have  a  cousin,  but  neither  of  the  cousins  knew 
they  were  coming.  Their  cousins  only  had  been  there  some  6  months  or  a  year, 
as  they  claimed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smytf.  )  They  all  told  the  same  story? — A.  Each  had  a  separate 
cousin,  but  all  told  the  same  story.  We  finally  found  a  letter  for  each  of  the 
immigrants  written  by  one  man.  He  had  signed  different  names,  but  the  hand- 
writing was  the  same.  After  being  held  that  long  they  received  from  friends,  I 
think,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50  or  S60,  and  of  course  we  could  not  hold  them 
any  longer.  We  could  not  directly  prove  a  contract  and  they  were  not  a  public 
charge.  They  had  addresses  to  a  certain  destination — Newport.  At  first  we 
thought  it  was  Newport,  Ky. ,  but  being  from  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
I  found  it  was  near  Wampum,  Pa. ,  a  little  town  opposite,  where  the  Pennsylvania 
road  makes  connection  with  the  Pittsburg  and  Erie. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Were  they  going  to  the  coal  mines? — A.  They  did  not 
state,  just  going  to  these  cousins.  I  went  out  there  a  month  afterwards,  and 
made  some  inquiries  near  there,  and  found  they  had  gone  to  work  in  the  limestone 
quarries. 

Q.  Do  you  not  find  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  preventing  infractions  of  this 
alien-contract-labor  law  by  these  immigants  and  the  parties  who  were  instru- 
mental in  bringing  them  in?— A.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  direct  infor- 
mation. 

Q.  Do  you  discover  more  of  these  infractions  of  law  through  the  confessions  of 
the  immigrants  under  detention  than  in  any  other  way? — A.  That  is  the  only 
means  we  have  to  get  it. 

Q.  And  in  every  case  they  acknowledge  it,  it  is  deportation? — A.  Not  always. 

Q.  Do  you  take  an  equity  view  of  the  thing?— A.  Yes.  Supposing  a  man  comes 
and  claims  he  has  work;  he  is  held.  We  generally  take  his  affidavit,  and  then  the 
immigrant  or  the  steamship  agent  writes  to  the  contractor  that  such  and  such  an 
immigrant  is  held  for  certain  purposes,  and  then  they  come  or  send  an  affidavit. 
In  most  cases  they  deny  it.  We  have  had  parties  come  and  acknowledge  that 
they  had  made  arrangements— had  spoken  to  a  boss  and  secured  work;  but  that  is 
not  often  the  case.  Very  often  we  believe  that  they  avoid  the  questions,  even 
though  they  have  made  the  arrangement;  that  they  have  secured  work  for  the 
immigrant,  but  make  an  affidavit  that  they  invited  them  to  come  and  sent  passage 
money  merely  as  friends.  The  board  generally  considers  that  for  what  it  may  be 
worth 

Q.  Has  the  execution  of  the  contract-labor  law  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
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broken  np  this  gang  system,  importing  laborers  in  groups  of  5, 10, 15, 50,  or  100?— A. 
They  come  in  that  way  yet  in  a  number  of  cases. 

Q.  Prom  what  countries?— A.  Generally  from  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Poland, 
and  Russia.  I  will  cite  a  few  late  cases.  There  are  15  now  at  the  Barge  Office 
that  came  through  here  on  the  17th  of  June,  1899 ;  they  are  Dalmatians  or  Croa- 
tians.  They  arrived  here  and  passed  through.  There  were  19  or  20  They  could 
not  give  directly  any  information  as  to  where  they  were  going  to  work,  but 
were  going  to  Rathbun,  Iowa.  We  let  them  go  and  notified  the  Department  at 
Washington,  which  instructed  the  inspector  at  Chicago,  who  traced  them  as  far 
as  Rathbun,  Iowa.  He  went  there  and  found  they  were  working  in  the  coal 
mines  of  the  Star  Coal  Company  at  that  place. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  are  the  owners  of  the  mine? — A.  No.  This  inspector 
reported  to  the  authorities  at  Washington,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  issued  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  these  19  men.  The  inspectors 
went  there  f rpm  New  York  and  Baltimore  and  found  them  at  the  mines  working, 
arrested  them",  and  brought  them  here  to  New  York. 

Q.  Was  there  any  appeal  taken  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury? — A.  There  was 
a  stay  taken  after  they  got  here:  I  could  not  say  through  whom.  They  are  still 
here.    They  got  back  a  week  ago. 

Q.  Who  pays  the  maintenance  of  these  19  Croatians  at  the  present  time?— A.  I 
think  the  steamship  company.  That  is  the  way  the  warrant  reads;  they  were  to  be 
deported  at  the  expense  of  the  vessel  on  which  they  arrived. 

Q.  And  the  j  udgment  of  your  board  was  that  it  was  contract  labor? — A.  They  did 
not  appear  before  the  board;  they  would  not  say  they  had  a  contract.  I  was  there 
at  Rathbun  myself  as  one  of  the  inspectors.  We  were  informed  that  the  next  day 
after  they  arrived  at  Rathbun  they  were  given  caps  and  lamps  and  put  to  work 
with  other  miners  in  the  mines.  I  understood  that  some  of  their  relatives  or 
friends  there  had  secured  this  work  for  them,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  they 
had  come  here  and  started  to  work,  but  they  all  claimed  they  had  no  work  when 
they  arrived  at  the  Barge  Office. 

Q.  Your  board  did  not  pass  on  the  case? — A.  No;  it  was  done  by  the  Commis- 
sioner-General. After  they  landed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  the 
warrant,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  they  were  arrested  and  will  be  deported. 

Q.  That  was  done  through  the  action  of  the  Commissioner-General  in  Wash- 
ington?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  that  contract  labor  going  into  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
coke  or  mining  regions? — A.  Yes.  I  think  the  Polacks,  Slovaks,  Hungarians,  and 
Russian  Poles — over  50  per  cent  of  that  labor  goes  into  Pennsylvania;  not  only  in 
the  coal  mines,  but  in  other  industrial  lines,  such  as  iron  and  steel  mills  and  blast 
furnaces. 

Q.  Have  you  a  knowledge  of  many  cases  where  you  discovered  contract  labor 
going  into  the  mining  regions  there  last  year? — A.  While  we  have  not  discovered 
it,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  done.  It  is  very  hard  to  prove  it.  I 
take  it  that  they  are  coached  on  the  other  side,  and  on  the  way  over,  to  avoid  the 
law.  Very  often  they  arrived  one  day  and  started  to  work  the  next.  I  could  cite 
another  instance  which  happened  over  a  year  ago,  where  a  half  dozen  or  more 
arrived  and  were  going  to  Steelton,  Pa.  One  party  who  came  with  them  had  been 
in  this  country  before,  and  it  was  supposed  he  had  brought  them  over.  An  inves- 
tigation was  made  and  that  man  wag  found  at  work,  but  we  could  not  prove  a  con- 
tract. The  manager  or  some  one  in  authority  employs  one  of  their  countrymen  as 
foreman  of  the  gang,  and  in  that  way  they  are  put  to  work.  They  understand 
the  language  and  are  apt  to  work  at  jobs  around  the  plant.  In  the  last  10  or  15 
years  machinery  has  done  away  with  a  great  deal  of  skilled  labor,  and  I  have 
heard  of  cases  where  skilled  labor  was  willing  to  work,  but  foreigners  had  the 
preference  because  the  work  was  not  as  skillful. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  the  firms?— A.  I  do  not  want  to  be  personal. 

Q.  You  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  any  harm  to  mention  any  of  these  cases.— A.  The 
reason  I  say  that  is  because  of  my  former  connection  with  the  organizations  and 
the  manufacturers.  I  will  state  one  particular  case;  the  La  Lane  Gros  Jean  Com- 
pany at  Harrisburg,  through  its  manager,  wrote  on  for  a  roll  turner  and  an 
annealer,  promising  the  roll  turner  $30  per  week  and  the  annealer  $25.  We  had 
the  letters  written  by  the  manager  on  the  letterhead  of  the  company.  The  whole 
thing  was  investigated.  These  men  came  here  and  worked.  We  could  not  prove 
directly  that  the  president  of  the  company  had  authorized  the  manager  to  hire 
these  people,  and,  it  being  under  the  criminal  law,  we  were  told  we  could  not 
prosecute  the  company  on  account  of  the  acts  of  the  manager,  who  was  a  hired 
man;  and  we  had  to  let  the  case  drop.    Everything  was  proven— that  the  money 
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was  sent,  and  even  that  the  passage  money  was  retained  out  of  their  salaries; 
but  we  could  not  prove  that  the  president  of  the  company  authorized  it.  This 
happened,  I  think,  in  1897. 

Q.  Were  they  Welsh  immigrants? — A.  Yes,  these  two  came  from  Wales. 

Q.  They  are  now  in  this  country,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  No,  these  two  men 
left  again.  The  organization  held  them  here  for  a  while,  but  it  took  too  long  to 
get  the  case  before  the  courts,  and  they  went  back.  They  were  willing  to  go  on 
the  stand,  but  under  the  present  law  the  district  attorney  said  they  could  not  be 
prosecuted  for  some  time,  and  the  case  had  to  go  by  default,  as  it  were. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Were  you  formerly  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  your  time  as  inspector  and  member  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  these  contract-labor  cases? — A.  No,  it  is  general.  As  a  member 
of  the  board  of  inquiry,  we  take  tip  all  cases. 

Q.  But  you  are  all  the  while  on  the  watch  for  such  cases  as  that? — A.  I  more 
particularly  interest  myself  in  that  part. 

Q.  Can  you  think  how  the  law  can  be  made  more  effectual  in  preventing  the 
importation  of  such  people? — A.  By  placing  more  restrictions  on  the  steamship 
company,  1  think,  and  having  an  inspection  on  the  other  side  the  same  as  in  this 
country. 

Q.  You  would  have  the  United  States  employ  agents  on  the  other  side?— A.  I 
would  make  that  general.  I  am  speaking  generally,  not  alone  on  the  contract- 
labor  part.  For  instance,  a  man  is  coming  with  his  family,  he  may  have  3, 4,  or  5 
children.  He  arrives  here  with  little  money;  his  whole  aim  has  been  throughout 
his  life  to  bring  his  children  to  this  country;  he  has  practically  nothing  to  start 
out  with.  It  is  very  hard  to  decide  to  send  a  family  of  that  kind  back  after 
spending  all  their  money  on  the  voyage.  I  think  if  a  case  of  that  kind  was  inves- 
tigated on  the  other  side,  and  it  was  shown  they  did  not  have  means,  they  would 
be  held  back. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  the  steamship  companies  could  be  depended  on  to  exclude 
that  kind  of  people? — A.  I  think  if  they  can  only  get  the  passage  money  they  will 
take  them. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  these  men  retained  here,  the  Rathbun  people;  on  what  evi- 
dence are  these  men  detained  for  deportation? — A.  On  the  examination  of  the  in- 
spector at  Chicago,  made  at  Rathbun  through  parties  who  informed  him  when 
they  had  arrived  there,  and  were  immediately  put  to  work. 

Q.  He  has  given  that  evidence  under  oath? — A.  He  has  at  Washington,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  that  is  the  only  evidence  against  these  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  under  accusation  of  violating  a  penal  statute,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  held  here  without  opportunity  for  defense  on  the  affidavit  of  one 
man;  is  that  the  situation? — A.  I  can  not  say  whether  on  the  affidavit  of  one  man 
or  not.    All  I  know  is  the  warrant  was  issued  to  arrest  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  displaced  American  labor  there  or  whether  the 
works  were  so  full  that  the  employers  found  room  for  them  in  addition  to  all  the 
labor  they  employed  before? — A.  I  could  not  say  they  displaced  American  labor; 
but  I  was  informed  that  other  mines  in  that  locality  were  only  working  half  time, 
and  this  one  was  working  steady. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  of  that?— A.  No.  I  will  say  this:  The  majority  of 
the  men  employed  in  that  mine  were  Croatians. 

Q.  If  there  is  an  abundance  of  work  in  this  country  for  all  the  people  now  here 
who  desire  work,  and  the  development  of  industries  requires  labor,  you  have  no 
objection  to  that  labor  coming,  if  it  comes  without  previous  contract? — A.  If  they 
come  voluntarily,  and  take  their  chances  the  same  as  any  other  person  who  arrives 
here,  like  they  did  formerly. 

Q.  You  understand  that  to  be  the  attitude  <  >f  labor  organizations  generally  toward 
immigration. — A.  If  they  come  in  the  proper  way  they  have  no  objections. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  have  foreign  societies  and  bureaus  here  that  some- 
what come  in  contact  with  the  Barge  Office  and  its  administration.  Do  you  think 
that  it  is  good  judgment  to  allow  any  societies  to  have  direct  communication 
with  immigrants  until  they  are  landed  legally?— A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper 
for  any  foreign  Government  to  have  an  office  there,  or  at  any  landing  port,  to  look 
after  immigrants. 

Q.  You  think  that  if  they  desire  to  take  care  of  them,  or  direct  them  to  their 
destination,  or  give  any  help  through  local  societies,  it  would  be  proper  after  the 
United  States  had  passed  on  the  immigrant,  rather  than  having,  in  any  way,  con- 
tact with  these  immigrants  while  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States?— A.  If  a  man 
with  a  family  arrives,  or  a  man  and  wife  only,  and  they  are  healthy  and  can  land, 
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I  would  not  object  to  the  society  taking  charge  of  them  and  putting  them  in  the 
industrial  centers  or  agricultural  sections. 

Q.  That  it  should  not  be  a  matter  of  foreign  interference;  that  is  what  I  mean.— 
A.  I  would  be  opposed  to  having  societies  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  there  is  anything  of  that  sort  here  at  Ellis  Island  or 
the  Barge  Office?— A.  There  are  a  number  of  such  societies  that  make  inquiries. 

Q.  Has  any  society  any  special  privilege? — A.  The  Italian  Government  has. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  is  at  the  head  of  it? — A.  Dr.  Rossi. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  think  if  the  law  were  amended  so  that  the  contractor 
in  this  country  should  pay  a  fine  instead  of  the  immigrant  himself,  it  would  be 
better? — A.  I  understand  the  intent  of  the  law  was  to  prosecute  the  contractor  who 
brought  them.  It  was  not  understood  at  the  time  that  the  immigrant  should  be 
deported  in  the  way  they  are  doing  it.  The  organization  with  which  I  was  con- 
nected helped  to  draw  up  that  law.  That  was  the  intention  at  the  time,  but  such 
has  not  been  done.  It  is  impossible  to  convict  such  people.  There  are  ways  to 
avoid  the  law.  There  are  always  one  or  more  foreigners  in  a  community  some- 
what more  intelligent  than  their  native  countrymen,  and  through  them  the  immi- 
grants are  induced  to  come,  at  the  suggestion  of  others,  and  thereby  the  parties 
that  ought  to  be  punished  escape;  and  yet  the  immigrants  come  here  and  take  the 
places  of  our  workmen  in  the  face  of  the  present  law,  under  which  it  takes  so  long 
to  reach  the  courts  for  trial,  even  when  a  contract  is  made. 


New  York.  N.  Y.,  July  26, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  EGISTO  ROSSI, 

Chief  of  Italian  Bureau,  Port  of  New  York. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
held  in  New  York  City  July  26,  1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Dr.  Egisto 
Rossi  appeared  at  1.30  p.  m.,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning 
immigration  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  Egisto  Rossi. 

Q.  Your  residence? — A.  Mount  Vernon  ;  159  North  Fulton  avenue ;  near  New 
York. 

Q.  "What  is  your  business?— A.  Chief  of  Italian  bureau. 

Q.  You  hold  an  official  position  in  that  bureau? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  whose  appointment? — A.  By  the  Italian  Government. 

Q.  An  official  bureau  established  here  by  the  Government  of  which  you  are  a 
representative? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long?— A.  Since  September,  1895. 

Q.  Was  the  bureau  in  existence  prior  to  1895?— A.  It  had  been  in  existence  only 
one  year. 

Q.  Does  your  Government  encourage  emigration  to  this  country?— A.  Not  at 
all. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  your  Government  in  establishing  the  bureau?— A. 
The  principal  object  was  to  keep  the  people  well  informed  of  the  existence  of 
the  padrone  system  and  its  evils,  and  to  warn  them  against  the  same. 

Q.  To  keep  your  people  in  Italy  informed? — A.  Yes.  And  on  their  arrival  here 
to  have  a  bureau  so  well  posted  as  to  be  able  to  give  them  all  necessary  informa- 
tion; so  one  of  our  first  duties  is,  as  soon  as  they  are  discharged  and  come  into  the 
bureau,  to  ask  where  they  come  from,  where  they  are  going  to,  if  they  have  a  rela- 
tive or  friend  to  care  for  them,  what  they  intend  to  do  in  this  country,  and  to  try 
and  help  them  as  far  as  we  can. 

Q.  What  special  privileges  does  your  bureau  enjoy  at  the  Barge  Office?— A.  No 
privilege  at  all.  We  have  only  the  right  to  mingle  with  the  immigrants  as  soon 
as  they  are  discharged  from  the  board  of  special  inquiry  or  from  the  examination 
of  the  registry  clerks.  As  soon  as  the  people  are  discharged,  they  come  into  my 
bureau,  and  they  are  questioned,  as  already  stated,  and  put  on  their  guard  about 
the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  by  going  to  live  in  New  York. 

Q.  Only  Italian  immigrants  come  to  your  bureau?— A.  Only  Italians. 

Q.  You  have  no  access  to  these  immigrants  before  they  pass  the  special  in- 
quiry?—A.  No  access  whatever;  and  I  must  also  call  your  attention  to  this  point 
especially.  It  would  not  be  easy  for  the  men  of  the  Italian  bureau  to  have  access 
to  the  Italian  immigrants  when  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  authori- 
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ties.  Probably  you  know  that  from  the  moment  the  immigrants  arrive  on  the 
steamer  and  leave  the  steamer  and  go  on  the  barge  which  has  been  sent  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  them  to  the  Barge  Office  for  proper  examination 
there  is  such  a  close  watch  by  the  Federal  employees  that  I  think  I  could  assure 
you  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  anybody  could  come  in  contact  with  the 
immigrants,  not  only  a  clerk  of  the  Italian  bureau,  but  anybody  else.  They  are 
closely  watched  from  the  moment  they  arrive  at  the  dock  to  the  landing  point. 
They  pass  also  through  a  kind  of  escort  of  Federal  employees,  who  watch  every 
movement  of  the  immigrants.  If,  by  chance,  somebody  should  try  to  approach 
the  immigrant  it  would  be  immediately  detected  and  he  would  be  invited  to  appear 
before  the  commissioner.  Then  I  do  not  know  how  anyone  may  say  that  the 
Italian  bureau  tried  to  interfere  with  the  Italian  immigrants,  or  to  instruct  them 
before  they  come  into  contact  with  the  proper  authorities.  I  should  like  to  have 
these  charges  substantiated  by  proofs,  facts,  data,  names  of  the  immigrants,  and 
also  of  the  elerks  who  had  approached  these  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Have  you  at  any  time  since  the  foundation  of  your 
bureau,  before  the  immigrant  was  officially  and  legally  landed  in  this  country, 
while  in  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Barge  Office  here — have  you  or  any  of 
your  agents  employed,  in  any  way,  prohibited  means  to  reach  any  immigrants  from 
Italy?— A.  None. 

Q.  You  positively  swear  you  never  did? — A.  Positively.  There  is,  as  you  know, 
a  detention  pen  where  immigrants  are  temporarily  detained.  The  reasons  are 
very  simple — because  they  have  stated  they  are  going  to  their  relatives,  as  for 
instance  a  wife  is  going  to  join  her  husband,  or  a  son  a  father,  or  vice  versa. 
They  are  not  liable  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry. 
They  are  detained  simply  because  the  relative  to  whom  they  are  directed  has  not 
come.  My  clerks  have  sometimes  approached  them  in  order  to  ask  the  address 
of  their  relatives,  as  is  constantly  done  also  by  the  representatives  of  all  steamship 
companies,  benevolent  societies,  missionary  ladies,  etc.  And  when  the  relatives  are 
found  out  we  telegraph  them  to  come  down,  or  the  son  or  husband  is  sent  for  if  in 
the  city.  Often  times  I  have  allowed  myself  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  which  has 
not  been  in  violation  of  the  law,  or  considered  bad  practice,  since  my  attention 
has  never  been  called  to  it  by  the  commissioner,  otherwise  I  would  have  discon- 
tinued it  at  once.  But  I  have  never  allowed  myself  or  my  clerk  to  approach  any 
immigrant  who  has  not  been  regularly  examined,  never. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  condition  of  the  padrone  system  when 
your  bureau  was  first  established  ? — A.  When  the  bureau  was  first  established  the 
conditions  of  the  padrone  were  very  bad,  and  especially  to  the  department  of  our 
immigration.  The  padrone  system  has  two  parties,  one  here,  the  other  in  our 
country;  the  padrone  here  is  in  correspondence  with  the  agent  of  the  immigration 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  So  one  of  the  practices  used  by  this  padrone  was 
to  write  to  the  agents  in  Italy  that  every  immigrant  coming  to  this  country  should 
arrive  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  some  banker  or  some  boss  or  contractor.  So 
a  great  many  of  these  immigrants  on  arriving  had  some  letter  of  introduction  of 
this  kind.  Now,  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  this  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  con- 
stituted one  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  for  our  immigrants.  Now  much  of 
that  has  been  stopped  through  the  assistance  of  the  Italian  bureau.  You  must 
know  that  every  immigrant  coming  to  my  bureau,  who  is  directed  to  some  hotel 
keeper  or  contractor  or  banker,  has  to  say  to  the  bureau  what  reason  he  has  for 
going  there,  especially  when  he  is  destined  to  points  distant  from  New  York.  One 
of  the  special  duties  of  the  bureau  is  to  inquire,  '•  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  "I  am 
going  to  Pittsburg,  but  I  have  to  go  first  to  New  York."  "  What  business  have 
you  to  go  to  New  York  ?  "  "I  have  a  letter  and  I  have  to  go  to  a  banker  to  get 
it  cashed."  "You  have  no  need  to  go;  your  banker  has  to  come  here."  And  so, 
in  many  of  the  cases,  the  Italians  directed  to  distant  points  from  New  York  are 
prevented  from  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  middleman  and  speculator,  and  we 
aid  them  to  start  at  once  for  their  destinations  ;  and  so,  in  many  cases,  we  advise 
the  family,  the  uncle,  or  the  father  or  the  son,  to  meet  such  and  such  a  train  : 
"  Your  relative  will  arrive  on  such  a  train,  so  please  take  proper  care  of  him."  In 
this  way,  I  think,  we  have  done  much  to  reduce  the  evils  of  the  padrone  system. 
It  is  too  great  a  problem  to  be  solvea  entirely  by  a  bureau  like  ours,  of  a  little 
force ;  but  certainly  we  have  done  a  great  deal  toward  preventing  our  immigrants 
from  coming  into  contact  with  the  padrone. 

Q.  They  were  sending  to  Italy  for  immigrants  to  come  to  this  country  so  that  they 
might  control  their  labor? — A.  Yes.  But  now  every  Italian  who  has  come  here  in 
violation  of  any  law,  and  is  deported  by  order  of  the  Federal  authorities,  has  to 
receive  from  the  Italian  bureau  a  printed  card,  in  which  is  clearly  stated  the  reason 
why  he  is  deported.    Now,  you  must  know  there  is  an  article  in  our  emigration 
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law  which  says  every  man  who  has  been  deported  from  the  United  States  by  order 
of  Federal  authority,  on  receiving  the  card  of  the  Italian  bureau,  is  entitled  to 
prosecute  the  agent  who  has  sold  him  his  ticket.  This  thing,  which  seems  very 
small,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  remove  the  abuses  of  the  padrone  system  in  Italy, 
because  now  the  agents  of  emigration,  before  listing  an  emigrant,  knowing  that 
the  emigrant,  if  he  is  sent  back,  has  a  right  to  prosecute  them,  are  very  care- 
ful. They  are  also  very  careful  since  the  Government,  on  our  complaint,  has 
condemned  or  imprisoned  some  of  these  agents. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  padrone  now  here  in  New  York?— A.  As  I 
have  already  implied,  the  system  is  much  weakened  for  the  reasons  just  given, 
also  the  recent  failures  of  some  of  the  smaller  Italian  banks,  which  were  great 
gainers  under  the  boss  system,  would  be  an  additional  proof  of  what  I  have  said. 
The  problem  is  still  too  huge  a  one  to  solve  in  so  short  a  time,  since  the  existence 
of  the  bureau,  but  it  has  been  modified  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Is  the  Italianlabor  in  this  country  now  controlled  by  padrones  ? — A.  To  some 
extent. 

Q.  Directly  or  indirectly? — A.  Both  directly  and  indirectly.  Now,  however, 
every  cast)  of  padrone  abuse  which  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Italian  bureau 
is  put  under  the  attention  of  our  Italian  consul. 

Q.  The  immigrant  in  this  country,  if  still  the  slave  of  the  padrone,  has  some 
claim  on  your  bureau? — A.  Certainly.  I  can  always  send  a  complaint,  no  matter 
how  long  he  has  been'here. 

Q.  He  can  look  to  you  for  help? — A.  Yes,  and  in  many  cases  we  have  succeeded 
in  having  the  wrong  redressed. 

Q.  How  many  cases  have  you  had  in  the  past  year  ? — A.  Twenty-five  or  thirty; 
maybe  more. 

Q.  Do  they  still  send  to  Italy  for  immigrants  ? — A.  They  still  do,  but  in  smaller 
proportion. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  labor  of  these  newly  arrived  Italian  immigrants  is 
still  controlled  by  padrones  ? — A.  To  some  extent. 

Q.  Does  the  average  Italian  immigrant,  coming  to  this  country,  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  securing  his  own  employment  V  Does  he  not  have  to  go  to  the 
padrone? — A.  Some  come  with  this  idea,  certainly,  of  needing  the  help  of  the 
padrone  to  find  work. 

Q.  After  a  man  goes  to  the  padrone  and  gets  work,  does  not  this  padrone  still 
control  his  wages? — A.  Yes,  somewhat;  but  if  he  has  come  in  contact  with  our 
bureau  it  will  give  him  such  information  as  to  prevent  many  going  to  the  padrone. 

Q.  Where  does  the  average  Italian  immigrant  deposit  his  money? — A.  Formerly 
he  used  to  deposit  it  with  Italian  bankers,  but  now,  on  account  of  many  failures, 
there  has  been  so  much  discredit  cast  upon  the  Italian  bankers  that  many  of  our 
immigrants  prefer  to  keep  their  savings  in  their  houses  and  in  their  pockets.  Still 
we  have  among  our  bankers  some  who  are  very  honest  and  straightforward, 
who  do  their  business  with  the  same  honesty  and  punctuality  as  the  American 
banker  of  the  first  class,  and  these  are  well  known  also  to  the  commissioner.  We 
have  some  above  reproach. 

Q.  How  much  money  do  you  suppose  is  sent  back  to  Italy  by  Italian  immi- 
grants?— A.  I  do  not  think  we  could  give  the  data,  because  the  money  is  sent 
sometimes  through  the  post-office,  sometimes  through  the  bankers  by  draft,  some- 
times it  is  sent  in  a  registered  letter,  the  cash  itself;  so  I  can  not  dare  to  give  any 
amount. 

Q.  It  amounts  to  millions,  does  it  not? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  all  Italian  immigrants  in  the  United  States  as  colonists  of 
Italy,  as  still  being  under  the  protection  of  the  Italian  Government?— A.  If  they 
have  naturalization  papers  I  do  not  consider  them  as  subjects  of  the  Italian 
Kingdom. 

Q.  But  the  general  run  of  the  Italian  immigrants  you  consider  as  colonists?— 
A.  We  consider  them  as  colonists  unless  they  have  taken  naturalization  papers 
and,  if  subject  to  military  service,  have  written  to  the  foreign  department  in  Italy 
informing  the  Government  that  they  have  taken  naturalization  papers,  and, 
therefore,  are  willing  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  King  Humbert;  then,  in  that 
case,  he  is  not  considered  a  colonist. 

Q.  Unless  the  immigrant  does  so  write  to  your  Government,  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment does  still  consider  him  as  a  colonist?— A.  Yes,  if  subject  to  military 
service. 

Q.  How  many  reports  has  your  bureau  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  in 
this  country  as  to  the  padrone  system  in  this  country?— A.  Of  the  cases  that  come 
under  our  knowledge  we  have  taken  notes  in  our  books,  and  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Italian  consul,  being  cases  which  were  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
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the  commissioner.  However,  I  have  called  to  the  attention  of  the  commissioner 
many  cases  of  Italian  hotel  keepers  who  have  tried  to  get  hold  of  the  Italian  immi- 
grants in  order  to  speculate  upon  them;  because,  you  see,  many  keepers  of  our 
lodging  houses  here  are  a  set  of  speculators  on  our  own  people  by  engaging  them 
for  some  kind  of  work  in  wnich  the  padrone  system  is  exercised. 

Q.  Why  does  not  the  Italian  Government  itself ,  by  its  authority  over  these 
immigrants,  place  them  in  the  hands  of  their  consular  agent  here?  Can  you  explain 
that?— A.  And  the  bureau  do  the  work  outside  of  the  Barge  Office? 

Q.  We  do  not  see  why  you  have  any  right  to  do  any  business  in  the  Barge 
Office. — A.  I  have  considered  the  matter  myself  and  I  would  be  very  glad  in  some 
way  to  be  outside,  but  how  can  you  give  me  the  means  of  approaching  these  people 
before  they  come  in  contact  with  the  great  many  people  waiting  for  them  outside 
the  Barge  Office? 

Q.  Simply  as  I  have  proposed  to  you,  that  your  Government,  which  seeks  so  much 
the  welfare  of  the  Italian  immigrant,  should  make  arrangements  at  home  that  the 
Italian  immigrant  would  know  where  to  go  and  would  escape  these  agencies.  It 
is  apparently  the  fault  of  the  Government  at  home,  is  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  think 
so;  I  want  to  call  your ,  attention  to  one  fact.  Whenever  an  Italian  steamer 
arrives  there  are  hundreds  of  people  outside  of  the  Barge  Office  waiting  for  them. 
When  the  immigrants  are  discharged  from  the  registry  clerk  or  the  board  of  special 
inquiry,  and  when  they  have  left  the  Barge  Office,  these  people  waiting  for  them 
are  anxious  to  get  possession  of  them.  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  immigrant  at  all. 
I  have  thought  a  great  deal  of  this.  We  have  no  desire  to  be  in  the  Barge  Office, 
no  other  purpose  except  to  protect  the  immigrants  in  the  way  I  have  told  you.  It 
is  immaterial  to  me  whether  I  am  inside  or  outside.  Our  work  could  be  done  by  the 
consul,  but  how  could  the  consul  get  hold  of  our  people  after  they  are  carried  off 
by  their  friends  and  relatives?  How  could  the  consul  prevent  their  falling  a  prey 
to  the  padrone?  You  say  provided  I  can  do  the  same  work;  but  this  does  not  seem 
to  me  possible  outside  of  the  Barge  Office. 

Q.  It'  the  Italian  consul  and  his  officers  could  not  do  that,  how  can  you  with  one 
or  two  clerks  do  it? — A.  I  can 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  The  futility  of  your  bureau  then  is  manifest  by  your  testi- 
mony, is  it  not?— A.  No,  I  say  I  can  do  that  because  the  emigrants  are  obliged  to 
come  in  my  bureau  directly;  there  is  no  egress  between  the  immigrant  and  the 
railway.  The  immigrant,  as  soon  as  he  is  discharged,  is  sent  through  my  bureau. 
There  is  no  need  of  force,  because  he  has  not  left  the  Barge  Office. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  it  not  true  that  your  one  official  will  pass  through  the 
same  number  that  it  has  taken  perhaps  a  half  dozen  men  in  the  immigration 
bureau  to  attend  to?— A.  Yes,  but  the  questions  are  not  so  many  as  in  the  first 
examination;  after  giving  the  usual  information,  if  there  are  not  suspicious  cases, 
we  allow  them  to  go;  if  they  come  to  friends  or  relatives,  we  call  the  friend  or 
relative  inside  to  get  the  immigrant  into  their  hands  and  say,  "This  immigrant 
is  intrusted  to  you  and  you  will  have  to  take  care  of  him."  In  case  this  man 
should  complain,  he  will  call  it  again  to  the  attention  of  the  bureau. 

Q.  How  can  your  one  man  attend  to  this  work  that  it  takes  a  half  dozen  men 
to  attend  to  in  the  other  room?— A.  I  am  not  alone.  I  have  three  clerks,  who 
have  their  special  business,  and  as  soon  as  the  people  enter  my  bureau  we  take 
their  names,  ask  where  they  are  going  to,  and  what  kind  of  relatives  they  have. 

Q.  Do  ydu  think  it  possible  for  your  small  force  to  attend  to  that  work?— A.  Yes. 
Most  of  the  cases  are  so  simple  that  they  do  not  require  much  further  examina- 
tion, but  there  are  some  who  look  suspicious;  so  we  hold  them  for  more  extended 
investigation. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  work  is  done  very  thoroughly  by  your  bureau?— A.  As 
much  as  we  can.     If  we  could  have  more  help  the  work  would  be  more  successful. 

Q.  What  caused  the  establishment  of  this  Italian  bureau  in  New  York?— A.  I 
have  already  said  it  was  organized  especially  in  order  to  break  up  the  padrone 
system. 

Q.  What  privileges  do  you  have  from  the  United  States  Government? — A.  None 
except  to  occupy  a  room  in  the  Barge  Office  to  receive  the  immigrants  as  soon  as 
they  are  discharged. 

Q.  Your  immigrants  are  sent  to  you  instead  of  being  sent  outside? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  other  nation  has  it? — A.  No  other  nation  has  it,  but  no  other  nation  has  an 
immigration  of  our  kind.  I  mean,  for  instance,  the  German  and  Irish,  who,  when 
they  arrive  here,  are  at  home.  The  English  and  the  Irish  speak  English.  On  the 
contrary,  our  immigrants  arrive  here  devoid  of  even  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
customs  and  language. 

Q.  Is  there  not  another  reason— that  you  have  the  padrone  system— that  does 
not  exist  as  to  other  nations?    Is  that  one  reason?— A.  The  padrone  system  has  its 
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principal  origin  here.  Our  immigrants,  being  strange  to  the  language  of  the 
country,  ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  this  country,  are  in  some  way  naturally 
attracted  by  those  who  have  some  experience,  and  these  offer  themselves  to  help 
them.  The  padrone  system  has  originated  in  this  way.  It  is  the  capturing  of 
the  ignorant  by  those  who  have  been  here  some  years,  who  know  the  language 
and  know  the  customs  of  these  people  who  have  just  arrived  and  do  not  know 
anything.  So  by  keeping  them  informed  we  prevent  somewhat  the  contact  of 
those  newly  arrived  with  the  old  residents. 

Q.  Did  your  Government  agree  to  give  penal  certificates  to  all  emigrants  going 
to  the  United  States? — A.  That  was  agreed  to. 

Q.  Why  have  not  they  done  so?— A.  In  cases  where  the  emigrant  has  never  had 
to  do  with  the  police  they  do  not  give  any  certificate. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  less  than  10  per  cent  come  in  with  these  certificates?— A. 
That  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  already  stated,  viz:  that  having  looked  over 
the  books  of  the  police  and  finding  that  this  man  never  has  been  convicted  of 
crime,  no  certificate  is  given;  but  in  any  case  where  the  immigrant  has  been 
imprisoned  they  give  a  penal  certificate  in  which  is  given  the  reason  and  how 
long  he  has  been  imprisoned.  , 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  criminals  bearing  passports,  but  no  certificates,  that 
have  come  to  this  country? — A.  There  was  a  case. 

Q.  Has  not  there  been  more  than  one? — A.  To  my  knowledge  only  one.  That 
was  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  convicted  in  Genoa,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
twenty  years  of  imprisonment;  but  this  man  received  his  passport  by  mistake. 
He  was  ticketed  by  the  official  in  Genoa.  It  was  brought  to  my  attention,  and  as 
soon  as  I  knew  it  I  wrote  to  Italy  asking  why  this  convict  was  given  a  passport  to 
this  country.  This  man  had  a  wife  and  children  in  the  United  States  who  were 
American  citizens,  and  the  officer  thought  that  in  spite  of  his  having  been  a  con- 
vict the  American  law  could  not  bar  him  from  his  family,  so  he  would  have  to  be 
admitted  anyhow,  and  in  his  ignorance  he  gave  him  a  passport.  I  know  of  many 
other  criminals  who  have  come  to  this  country,  but  from  other  foreign  ports- 
Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Marseilles,  Havre — and,  as  you  know,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment can  have  no  control  of  that. 

Q.  Your  system  of  registration  is  considered  very  perfect? — A.  Yes ;  the  same 
as  in  France. 

Q.  Is  it  true,  as  stated  in  the  New  York  papers,  that  your  Government  will  not 
seek  to  extradite  criminals  after  they  have  secured  entrance  into  the  United 
States?— A.  Iknownothingabout.it. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  you  issued  a  circular  letter  last  spring  advising  your  Govern- 
ment that  owing  to  the  war  with  Spain  labor  and  industry  had  ceased  in  this 
country,  and  directed  the  cessation  of  Italian  immigration? — A.  I  am  certain  that 
the  person  who  gave  you  this  information  did  not  understand  my  Italian  circular, 
because  my  circular  was  general  and  occasioned  by  these  facts ;  it  was  about  a 
year  ago  in  April 

Q.  Was  it  the  21st  of  April?— A.  I  do  not  remember  exactly.  It  was  during 
the  Spring  of  last  year  when  we  had  had  many  Italian  immigrants  who  arrived 
here  without  proper  address  of  relatives  and  without  sufficient  money  to  be  landed 
as  the  American  law  requires;  so  I  invited  the  Government  to  urge  that  the  mayors 
and  prefects  should  pay  attention  to  this  fact;  that  unless  the  emigrant  had  the  con- 
ditions required  to  be  admitted  to  this  country,  not  to  give  any  passport,  and 
extend  his  instructions  to  the  agent  of  emigration;  and  I  added,  so  much  more  is 
it  to  be  recommended  to  the  prefects  not  to  send  to  this  country  people  in  no  con- 
dition to  land,  since  the  country  is  engaged  in  the  war  with  Spain,  and  of  course, 
as  a  natural  result  of  the  war,  many  enterprises  will  be  reducing  their  work  and 
will  have  less  demand  for  labor. 

Q.  Did.  not  your  letter  rather  anticipate  the  war?  Was  not  that  in  April,  before 
war  was  declared? — A.  I  can  not  remember  exactly. 

Q.  When  the  war  was  over  did  Italy  again  seek  to  increase  emigration  to  this 
country? — A.  Emigration  to  this  country  naturally  increased  afterwards. 

Q.  Is  an  effort  being  made  on  the  part  of  your  Government  to  induce  emigra- 
tion?— A.  No,  as  I  have  already  stated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  circular?— A.  I  think  I  have. 

Q.  Would  you  present  it  to  this  commission?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  United  States?— A.  Consecutively,  I  might 
say  four  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country?— A.  In  1882,  1883,  1886,  and  from 
1895  to  1899. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  practically  of  the  New  York  padrone  system  and 
the  so-called  Italian  banking  system  here?    Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  it? 
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Have  you  had  friends  in  it?  Have  you  examined  as  to  its  workings? — Ai  No,  I 
have  been  engaged  in  no  business  whatever  except  this  of  the  bureau. 

Q.  Are  we  to  understand  you  take  common  report  very  much  for  the  matters 
you  have  given  here  in  evidence;  that  you  have  not  come  practically  in  contact 
with  them  yourself? — A.  Only,  as  I  say,  in  redressing  a  wrong. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  dealings  with  these  Italian  banks?— A.  Except  to  make 
them  bring  money  to  the  immigrants  when  I  have  drafts  to  cash  in  a  padrone  bank. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  Italian  labor  in  Greater  New  York  is  entirely  con- 
trolled by  the  padrones? — A.  There  are  still  some  contractors  who  try  to  get  hold 
of  the  immigrants  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  but  the  proportion  is  a  good  deal  less 
than  it  was  before.  I  could  not  state  exactly  how  many  are  still  victimized  by 
the  padrone  system. 

Q.  Because  there  is  not  so  much  demand  for  them;  not  so  much  necessity  for 
the  padrones  or  banks?— A.  And  above  all  because  they  are  frightened  at  the  idea 
of  our  bureau  punishing  the  agents  who  in  any  way  try  to  abuse  the  immigrants; 
giving  the  immigrants  to  the  padrone.  We  are  also  in  communication  with  the 
agents  in  Italy.  When  we  know  that  one  has  been  abused  by  a  padrone,  we  make 
inquiries,  and  if  it  is  a  padrone  in  connection  with  the  agent  in  Italy,  then  if  the 
agent  is  found  to  be  in  communication  with  the  padrone  his  license  is  withdrawn. 

Q.  In  constructing  our  sewers  here,  in  making  our  roadways,  in  private  and 
municipal  improvements  that  are  going  on,  do  you  or  not  know  that  the  Italian 
help  on  these  works  is  practically  padrone — controlled  labor?  This,  practically, 
not  theoretically,  of  your  own  knowledge,  and  with  all  the  experience  you  have 
had  in  this  bureau;  do  you  know  that  practically  nearly  all  your  Italian  labor  is 
in  slavery? — A.  It  is  in  slavery  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  not  as  it  was  before. 

Q.  Because  there  is  not  so  much  employment  for  it;  is  that  one  reason? — A. 
You  must  allow  me  to  believe  also  it  is  due  to  the  amount  of  information  they 
receive  as  they  come  through  my  bureau,  and  the  penalty  inflicted  upon  the  agents 
in  Italy  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  padrone  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  It  was  officially  stated  that  in  the  late  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  there 
were  employed  10,500  Italians,  and  a  little  over  2,000  Americans  and  people  of  all 
other  nations.  These  Italians  worked  for  less  than  the  American  wage ;  they 
were  operated  in  shifts,  provided  for  by  padrones,  boarded  in  shanties,  controlled 
by  their  bosses,  and  their  whole  money  and  financial  matters  conducted  by  these 
bosses. — A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  When  you  take  such  an  American  improvement  as  that,  where  §9,000,000  of 
the  money  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  expended,  unless  there  is  a  perfect  system 
of  padronism  how  is  it  possible  that  these  contractors  could  be  furnished  with 
10,500  of  these  people  for  over  two  years  in  doing  that  work? — A.  I  wish,  before 
giving  my  answer,  I  could  know  the  details  of  those  facts.  I  do  not  deny  the  pos- 
sibility that  there  may  be  in  the  United  States  still,  as  I  told  you,  many  cases  of 
the  padrone  system  existing,  but  while  you  give  Italian  examples  I  could  give 
many  examples  of  American  contractors  who,  in  despair  of  finding  Italian  padrones, 
because,  as  I  say,  they  are  frightened  by  the  presence  of  this  bureau,  have  employed 
for  the  same  purpose  American  foremen  exercising  the  same  prerogatives  as 
Italian  padrones.  As  I  told  you,  the  padrone  system  is  not  possible  to  destroy  with 
the  means  the  bureau  has  at  its  disposal  now,  but  you  must  not  forget  that  in  found- 
ing this  bureau  the  Italian  and  American  Governments  had  two  objects  in  view ; 
first,  to  try  to  remove  the  contact  of  the  Italian  immigrant  with  the  padrone 
through  the  information  given  him  by  the  bureau,  and  the  second  object  was  to 
find  employment  directly  for  our  people  and  to  scatter  them  through  the  States, 
especially  in  the  agricultural  districts.  That  part  of  the  programme  has  not  yet 
been  carried  out,  for  the  reason  that  when  the  bureau  was  started  circulars  were 
sent  to  all  the  agricultural  State  boards  asking  them  to  give  information  as  to  the 
lands  to  be  colonized  and  as  to  the  conditions  they  were  ready  to  make  with  the 
Italians,  and  so  on.  When  we  received  good  offers  asking  us  to  send  there  200  or 
300  people,  I  thought  it  was  necessary  to  send  a  man  on  the  spot  to  examine  the  con- 
ditions. After  consulting  with  my  Government  I  replied  and  said:  "  With  the 
means  at  my  disposition  I  can  not  do  the  task;  there  is  too  much  responsibility. 
On  the  simple  information  you  have  given  me  I  can  not  send  people  to  you  unless 
I  know  what  conditions  you  make."  Therefore,  the  Government  recognized  the 
necessity  of  establishing  an  Italian  labor  bureau,  in  order  that  the  Italian  immigra- 
tion could  find  employment  in  agricultural  districts,  because  most  of  our  immi- 
grants come  from  rural  districts  and  their  only  natural  occupation  would  be  in  the 
Western  States,  and  the  Government  has  acknowledged  that  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  second  part  of  our  programme  it  would  have  to  organize  an  Italian  labor 
bureau;  and  as  this  would  require  a  good  deal  of  expenditure  there  are  in  view 
measures  to  modify  the  present  law  pf  immigration.     After  many  complaints 
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madefy  our  bureau  in  Italy,  we  have  been  able  to  show  to  the  Government  that 
there  are  many  deficiencies  in  the  present  law,  so  the  Government  has  just  now 
presented  to  Parliament  a  bill,  which  I  hope  will  be  approved,  and  which  has 
some  new  provisions  which  will  be  of  greater  benefit  to  our  immigration  in  break- 
ing up  the  padrone  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  your  Government  receives  any 
benefit  from  these  immigrants  in  any  way  ? — A.  No,  at  least  no  direct  benefit. 

y.  Do  they  send  home  large  sums  of  money  to  their  friends,  which  is  used  for 
the  purchase  and  improvement  of  real  estate  ? — A.  Yes,  it  may  be. 

Q.  And  the  payment  of  taxes  ? — A.  It  may  be — taxes  on  their  houses. 

Q.  You  think  that  probable  ? — A.  I  am  certain  of  that. 

Q.  For  that  reason  the  Government  indirectly  receives  a  great  benefit  from  the 
emigration  of  these  people  and  their  profitable  employment  here  f — A.  No  profit 
besides  the  payment  of  the  regular  tax  in  Italy.  Everybody  who  is  the  owner  of 
a  house  has  to  pay  taxes,  whether  in  Italy  or  abroad. 

Q.  The  Government  is  in  that  way  indirectly  benefited  by  the  presence  of  these 
people  here  more  than  it  would  be  by  their  presence  at  home  ? — A.  I  do  not  see 
any  special  benefit  from  that  any  more  than  in  any  other  nation. 

Q.  In  spite  of  the  safeguards  that  you  speak  of,  and  your  preparation  to  send 
your  men  who  are  said  to  be  farmers,  and  never  were  farmers,  to  the  far  West,  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  your  people  have  congested  in  the  large  cities  here  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  padrone  system  or  employed  in  gangs? — A.  Although  the  congestion  of 
Italians  nereis  still  existent,  that  is  due  also  to  the  fact  that  immigration  has  sub- 
stantially increased  in  the  last  three  years.  It  is  not  due  to  the  mere  fact  that 
they  want  to  stay  in  New  York,  but  there  is  a  great  increase  over  previous  years. 
This  year  we  will  have  about  78,000,  against  59,000  last  year,  and  when  the  bureau 
was  founded  we  had  only  30,000. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  what  good  your  bureau  has  accomplished? — A.  As  I  have 
already  said,  we  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  immigrants  as  soon  as  they  are  dis- 
charged, in  the  way  of  informing  them,  and  asking  them  for  information  as  to  where 
they  are  going,  and  taking  the  addresses  of  relatives  and  friends,  and,  if  possible, 
correspond  with  the  relatives,  and  if  the  relatives  are  in  New  York  we  send  for  them 
and  tiy  to  give  the  immigrant  into  their  hands.  Or,  for  instance,  if  the  immi- 
grant has  no  ticket  to  go  to  his  destination  we  telegraph  to  relatives  to  send  money 
for  the  journey,  so  the  immigrant  is  sent  direct.  If  there  are  women  or  children 
along,  we  take  special  care  of  them.  If  children  go  to  points  near  to  New  York, 
we  try  to  accompany  them  by  a  clerk  of  the  bureau.  If  they  are  going  to  New 
York  and  have  no  friends  there,  we  advise  them  to  go  to  proper  places  where 
they  can  not  be  robbed.  If  they  have  relatives  there  we  call  them  and  talk  with 
them,  and  give  them  special  directions  where  to  go  in  order  to  escape  the  specu- 
lation of  the  owners  of  the  lodging  houses  and  other  speculators.  Where,  for 
instance,  an  immigrant  complains  of  having  been  robbed,  we  make  special  inquiry. 
If  they  have  lost  baggage  or  if  the  baggage  has  gone  astray  we  make  a  special 
effort  to  find  it.  Many  of  these  immigrants  do  not  know  anything  about  salaries, 
what  is  paid,  and  we  give  all  kinds  of  information,  and  advise  them  not  to  receive 
less  than  a  certain  salary,  because  it  is  the  common  salary  that  is  paid. 

I  must  call  your  attention  also  to  the  so-called  "birds  of  passage."  You  seem 
to  reproach  the  Italians  who  come  here  in  the  spring  and  go  back  in  the  winter. 
Now,  you  must  consider  that  most  of  these  men  who  come  here  in  the  spring  and 
go  back  in  the  winter  or  fall  are  glad  to  be  here  while  they  find  work  to  do,  but  as 
soon  as  winter  comes  many  of  these  constructions  are  suspended,  and,  therefore, 
they  have  to  return  to  Italy.  You  consider  these  "birds  of  passage  "  as  being  to 
blame,  and  they  are  held  by  the  board  of  special  inquiry,  because  they  have 
simply  stated  before  the  registry  clerk  that  they  have  been  here  two  or  three 
times.  I  do  not  find  anything  to  blame  them  with,  because  if  they  could  find 
work  during  the  whole  year  they  would  be  glad  to  remain.  I  could  give  you 
statistics  of  men  who  come  back  here  in  the  spring  and  bring  their  families,  show- 
ing that  our  immigration  is  becoming  more  and  more  permanent  and  losing  the 
character  of  "  birds  of  passage. " 

I  have  just  received  the  following  communication  from  an  American  gentleman 
here  present,  which  says:  "  Tell  them  that  many  Americans,  including  John  Jacob 
Astor,  take  annually  to  Europe  and  spend  millions  of  dollars  which  they  have  taken 
from  American  people  in  rents,  so  why  object  to  a  few  poor  Italians  taking  back 
a  few  hard-earned  dollars  to  Italy?  "    I  submit  the  same  to  your  consideration. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  H.  ALLEN, 

On  Restriction  of  Immigration. 

348  Reid  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  20,  1899. 
William  E.  Sackett, 

Secretary  Industrial  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sie:  I  subjoin  a  brief  statement  of  the  argument  I  made  before  the  com- 
mission in  favor  of  immigration  restriction,  together  with  authorities  for  every 
statement  made. 

The  main  points  I  advance  in  support  of  this  policy  are: 

First.  That  a  large  proportion  of  the  immigrants  of  later  years  only  come  here 
to  hoard  up  money. 

Second.  There  are  nearly  500,000  of  this  class  of  aliens  in  the  country  (includ- 
ing Asiatics),  and  the  amount  of  their  hoardings  reaches  the  enormous  sum  of 
$118,000,0:  0  yearly. 

Third.  This  steady  absorption  of  gold  is  a  serious  menace  to  our  financial  sta- 
bility. 

I  represent  the  Advance  Labor  Club  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  an  organization  that 
has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  subject  of  immigration.  About  1 0  years 
ago  we  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  immigration  restriction,  and  a  committee, 
consisting  of  James  McKay,  T.  J.  Meany,  and  myself,  were  appointed  to  agitate 
the  question  in  other  labor  bodies.  This  committee  visited  about  150  labor  unions, 
of  which  number  all  but  5  or  6  approved  of  our  resolutions.  In  1896  we  had  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  the  Lodge-Corliss  bill  indorsed  by  the  2  Central  Labor  unions 
and  the  5  district  assemblies  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  New  York  and  vicinity. 
We  also  had  them  approved  by  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  at  their 
national  convention,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  the 
fall  of  1896. 

In  view  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  prove  that  this  agitation  is  a 
nativist  movement  I  desire  to  say  that  such  is  not  fact.  It  is  an  economic,  not  a 
Know-Nothing  movement. 

We  advocate  restriction  because  a  large  portion  of  the  immigrants  of  later  years 
do  not  intend  to  become  citizens.  They  are  only  here  to  hoard  a  small  fortune, 
and  as  soon  as  that  object  is  effected  they  return  home. 

The  last  Congress  saw  fit  to  reject  the  Corliss  amendment,  which  provided  for 
the  exclusion  of  these  migratory  immigrants,  and  in  so  doing  I  think  it  acted 
unwisely,  for  while  my  organization  heartily  supported  the  Lodge  bill,  we  yet 
believe  that  the  immigrant  who  does  not  intend  to  stay  here  is  worse  than  the 
uneducated  immigrant.  He  is  worse  because  the  loss  of  the  money  he  absorbs  is 
a  serious  menace  to  our  financial  stability.  This  is  a  phase  of  the  immigration 
question  that  has  been  entirely  overlooked;  but  when  the  American  people  prop- 
erly understand  it,  when  they  realiz^  how  much  these  aliens  absorb,  and  the 
financial  and  economic  effect  of  such  absorptions,  they  will  demand  the  enactment 
of  more  drastic  legislation  than  any  that  has  yet  been  proposed. 

At  one  time  it  was  supposed  the  Chinese  were  the  only  class  of  aliens  who  came 
here  just  to  hoard  up  money ;  but  about  1863  it  transpired  that  the  Canadians  were 
nearly  as  bad;  and  still  later,  owing  to  reduced  passage  rates,  it  was  seen  that 
large  numbers  of  the  same  class  were  coming  from  Europe.  In  the  last  13  or  15 
years  the  proportion  of  migratory  immigrants  has  been  steadily  increasing,  so 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  they  constitute  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  number. 

According  to  the  reports  of  our  Immigration  Bureau  the  number  of  aliens  land- 
ing here  during  the  decade  ending  June  30, 1891,  was  5.246,613;  but  these  reports 
are  incomplete,  as  they  do  not  include  the  immigrants  arriving  here  from  Canada 
and  Mexico  since  1885.  In  his  report  for  1893  our  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
cites  Canadian  official  reports  to  show  that  418,000  immigrants  arrived  at  Cana- 
dian ports  from  European  countries  en  route  for  the  United  States,  between  the 
years  1885  and  1890.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  native  Canadians  who 
come  and  go  every  year.  In  1891  Congressman  Chipman,  of  Michigan,  put  their 
number  at  250,000.  while  the  Immigration  Investigating  Commission  of  1895  esti- 
mates the  number  at  100,000,  ■■not  including  those  who  come  daily  into  Buffalo 
and  Detroit  and  other  border  towns  and  cities,  or  the  seamen  on  the  Great  Lakes," 
so  that  it  is  safe  to  put  the  whole  number  of  immigrants  coming  from  Canada, 
or  through  there  from  Europe,  between  1885  and  1890,  at  950,000.  Add  to  these 
the  number  reported  by  the  Immigration  Bureau  and  it  makes  a  total  of  6,196,613 
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aliens  that  landed  here  between  1880  and  1890.  And  yet,  according  to  the  census 
reports,  there  were  only  2,569,604  more  foreign-born  persons  here  in  1890  than  in 
1860.  M      ^ 

If  all  these  immigrants  remained  here  the  usual  allowance  for  deaths  in  10 
years  would  be  20  per  cent;  but  as  most  of  them  only  remain  here  from  1  to 
3  years,  10  per  cent  is  a  fair  allowance.  Now  then,  if  we  deduct  this  10  per  cent 
(619,661),  it  appears  that  3,007,348  of  these  aliens  must  have  returned  home  in 
those  10  years;  that  is,  an  average  of  300,734  yearly. 

Along  with  this  number  must  be  added  the  immigrants  from  China,  Japan,  and 
Mexico.  The  census  of  1890  makes  no  mention  of  Chinese  immigrants;  it  assumes 
that  after  the  restriction  act  was  passed  none  came  in  except  those  who  were  here 
before,  while  the  testimony  of  United  States  officials  before  the  Stump  commit- 
tee in  1891,  and  numerous  newspaper  reports,  show  that  they  have  been  stealing 
their  way  in  ever  since  the  act  went  into  force.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Immigration  (1892)  the  Chinese  were  being  smuggled  in  at 
the  rate  of  20,000  a  year.  The  census  of  1890  puts  the  Chinese  population  at 
107,475,  but  Wong  Chin  Foo,  secretary  of  the  Chinese  Equal  Rights  League,  in 
his  petition  against  the  Geary  law,  claimed  that  there  were  150,000  Chinese  in 
that  organization  in  this  country;  and  he  ought  to  know  better  than  the  census 
officials,  because  the  Chinese  are  stowed  away  in  their  .dwellings  in  such  manner 
that  no  correct  count  can  be  made  of  their  numbers.  As  to  the  number  of  Japa- 
nese and  Mexican  immigrants  here,  from  the  testimony  of  witnesses  before  the 
Stump  committee  in  1891  it  appears  that  there  must  be  not  less  than  25,000  of 
both  nationalities  in  the  United  States.  This  would  make  the  whole  number  of 
these  migratory  immigrants  here  about  the  year  1891  about  475,000. 

Now,  as  to  the  amount  of  money  taken  away  by  these  aliens:  In  1892  the  New 
York  Herald  investigated  this  matter,  and,  from  the  testimony  of  padrones,  labor 
contractors,  and  steamship  agents,  it  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  average 
amount  taken  by  the  Italians  was  $250  each,  while  the  English  and  Scotch  immi- 
grants took  on  an  average  $300  each.  These  estimates  may  be  fair  for  the 
unskilled  laborers  who  stay  here  only  2  years;  but  it  is  too  low  for  the  skilled 
laborers  who  earn  from  $3  to  $4  a  day,  and  who  can  save  from  $350  to  $550  in  one 
season,  working  8  months  in  the  year.  It  is  also  too  low  lor  the  Chinese  and 
others  who  stay  here  from  3  to  10  years,  and  who  take  away  an  average  of  $400 
each.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  number  of  these  aliens  who  are  in  business 
for  themselves ;  they  own  fruit  stands,  boarding  houses,  rum  shops,  laundries, 
barber  shops,  and  they  act  as  padrones,  bankers,  labor  contractors,  and  steamship 
agents,  and  their  hoardings  run  up  into  the  thousands. 

However,  even  if  we  take  the  lowest  estimate  as  a  basis,  and  assume  that  these 
aliens  take  on  an  average  only  $250  each,  the  total  amount  absorbed  by  the  whole 
number  reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  $118,000,000  yearly.  This  does  not  include 
the  passage  rates  both  ways  that  is  paid  out  of  the  wages  earned  here,  and  if 
added  up  would  more  than  offset  all  the  money  that  is  brought  by  those  who 
come  here  to  stay. 

In  reply  to  those  who  may  think  I  have  exaggerated  the  amount  taken  by  these 
aliens,  I  beg  to  refer  to  P.  L.  Dingley  on  "European  immigration"  (p.  249), 
Special  Consular  Reports,  1890,  wherein  he  estimates  that  in  the  2  previous  years 
alien  laborers  and  American  tourists  took  from  us  upward  of  $500,000,000.  As 
the  latter  item— tourists'  expenses— is  usually  estimated  at  $100,000,000  yearly,  it 
leaves  $150,000,000  as  the  amount  that  alien  laborers  take  away  each  year,  which 
is  $32,000,000  a  year  more  than  my  estimate. 

Now,  in  order  to  realize  the  true  significance  of  the  facts  here  set  forth  it  is  nec- 
essary to  remember  that  the  export  movement  of  gold,  which  began  in  1889  and 
continued  up  to  1893,  when  it  precipitated  the  worst  panic  we  had  had  in  50  years, 
averaged  only  $54,000,000  for  each  of  those  years.  That  is  less  than  the  amount 
which  the  immigrants  from  Europe  alone  had  been  absorbing  about  that  time, 
and  less  than  half  of  what  the  whole  number  took  away.  Hence  I  was  convinced 
that  the  gold  which  we  had  exported  in  these  i  years  largely  represented  the 
hoardings  of  these  aliens. 

Our  financial  leaders,  however,  had  another  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  gold 
exports.  Their  theory  was  that  the  exDorts  of  gold  were  to  pay  for  stocks  that 
had  been  returned  by  foreign  investors  "who  had  become  alarmed  about  our  silver 
policy.  Hence  it  was  claimed  that  if  the  Sherman  law  was  repealed  the  confidence 
of  foreign  investors  would  be  restored  and  they  would  cease  to  return  their  stocks; 
then  the  export  of  gold  would  cease,  and  prosperity  would  return. 

This  theory  became  popular  enough  to  force  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law; 
but  as  the  export  of  gold  continued,  and  as  prosperity  did  not  return  after  that 
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law  had  been  wiped  off  the  statute  books,  it  became  evident  that  this  theory  was 
false,  and  that  our  financial  leaders  were  on  the  wrong  scent. 

Now,  the  reasons  which  convinced  me  that  the  absorptions  of  these  aliens  had 
more  to  do  with  the  outflow  of  gold  than  the  Sherman  law  were  as  follows:  In 
the  first  place,  this  outflow  began  in  1889,  a  year  before  the  Sherman  law  was 
enacted.  In  the  second  place,  while  it  was  claimed  that  foreigners  were  losing 
faith  in  our  stocks,  it  was  an  undeniable  fact  that  they  were  making  investments 
right  along.  At  the  time  of  the  panic,  when  the  prices  of  all  stocks  were  lowest, 
foreign  capitalists  were  the  heaviest  purchasers.  In  the  12  months  preceding  this 
panic  the  financial  reports  certainly  show  that  foreigners  bought  more  of  our 
stocks,  bonds,  industrial  plants,  and  mining  properties  than  they  sold.  In  the 
third  place,  if  it  were  true  that  this  gold  was  being  sent  abroad  in  payment  for 
returned  stocks,  then  the  most  of  it  certainly  ought  to  have  gone  to  those  coun- 
tries where  the  largest  portion  of  our  stocks  are  held.  Bat  such  was  not  the  fact. 
England,  as  is  well  known,  holds  more  of  our  stocks  than  any  other  country,  but 
she  did  not  get  the  most  of  this  gold  that  was  exported  between  1889  and  1893. 
Most  of  the  gold  we  shipped  abroad  in  these  4  years  went  to  the  south  of  Europe. 
According  to  the  Mint  report  of  1892,  out  of  §55,000,000  exported  at  New  York 
from  July  1,1891,  to  September  21,  1892,  only  $6,000,000  went  to  England;  the 
rest  was  shipped  to  France  and  Germany,  from  whence,  according  to  the  same 
report,  a  large  portion  was  reshipped  to  Austria. 

Now,  according  to  a  statement  of  ex-Minister  Fred.  D.  Grant  as  published  in 
the  New  York  Morning  Advertiser  of  July  9, 1893,  Austria  did  not  hold  any  of 
our  stocks  at  that  time.  Consequently  the  Sherman  law  could  not  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  shipment  of  gold  to  that  country.  Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  our 
gold  continued  to  go  to  Austria  after  this  law  had  been  repealed.  In  regard  to 
this  later  movement,  it  was  claimed  at  the  time  that  the  Rothschilds,  who  were 
floating  the  Austrian  loan,  were  borrowing  the  gold  from  us.  But  this  could  not 
have  been  true,  because  those  astute  tankers  would  not  be  very  likely  to  try  to 
borrow  gold  in  the  United  States,  where  its  growing  scarcity  and  dearness  had 
produced  a  disastrous  panic,  when  it  was  plentiful  and  cheap  in  England.  In  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  World,  under  date  of  June  25,  1893,  Julian  Ralph  calls 
attention  to  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  money  in  England  at  that  time.  He 
says:  "  So  phenomenally  cheap  is  money  in  London  to-day  that  it  is  possible  to 
borrow  practically  an  unlimited  amount  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a  day  for  every 
850,000.  There  is  now  on  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  England  alone  more  than 
$250,000,000  more  money  than  was  lying  there  9  months  ago."  In  view  of  these 
facts  it  is  preposterous  to  assume  that  Europe  was  borrowing  any  gold  from  us  at 
that  time. 

Hence,  the  only  reasonable  assumption  is  that,  inasmuch  as  we  did  not  owe 
Austria  any  great  amount  for  imports  of  merchandise  or  tourists'  expenses,  this 
gold  represented  the  hoardings  of  the  thousands  of  Austrian  laborers  that  are 
scattered  all  over  this  country.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  hoardings  may 
be  gathered  from  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Immigration 
in  1890  (p.  580).  which  shows  that  as  much  as  $75. 000  a  month  was  being  sentfrom 
the  town  of  Mount  Carmel,  Pa. ,  by  the  Huns  in  that  vicinity.  In  this  connection 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  only  since  her  people  began  to  come  here  in  such  large 
numbers  that  Austria  has  been  taking  our  gold. 

Of  course,  the  Austrian  immigrants  were  not  the  only  factors  in  this  movement 
of  gold.  In  later  years  the  Italians  have  begun  to  take  vast  sums  of  our  money. 
One  Italian  banker  testified  before  the  Senate  committee  in  1893  that  his  firm  alone 
sent  away  $2,000,000  the  year  before,  and  that  there  were  about  80  other  such 
firms  in  New  York  City,  some  of  which  sent  away  even  larger  amounts. 

Until  1889  the  extent  of  the  hoardings  of  these  aliens  was  not  noticeable  because 
our  excess  of  exports  and  sales  of  stocks  was  sufficient  to  offset  them;  but  about 
that  time  there  was  such  an  enormous  increase  in  this  class  of  aliens,  principally 
from  the  south  of  Europe,  that  our  excess  of  exports  was  not  large  enough  to  offset 
their  hoardings,  and  hence  we  had  to  ship  gold  to  make  up  the  difference.  And 
it  was  about  this  same  time  that  a  change  took  place  in  the  personnel  of  the  gold 
exporting  trade.  About  1889,  and  afterwards,  the  French  and  German  houses, 
not  previously  active  in  the  trade,  began  to  take  most  of  our  gold.  (U.  S.  Mint 
Rep.,  1892.) 

Now,  as  before  stated,  the  outflow  of  specie  from  1889  to  1893,  when  the  panic 
occurred,  averaged  only  $54,000,000  a  year;  and  as  that  is  actually  less  than  the 
amounts  which  the  aliens  from  Europe  alone  were  absorbing,  it  seems  very  evident 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  such  absorptions  the  panic  could  not  have  happened,  as 
our  excess  of  exports  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  our  annual 
foreign  debts. 
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That  is  my  explanation  of  the  panic  of  1893;  and  I  have  a  right  to  say  here  that 
in  a  letter  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  dated  June  1,  1893,  before  the  Sherman  law  was 
repealed,  I  predicted  that  such  repeal  would  not  stop  the  outflow  of  gold.  As  this 
prediction  turned  out  to  t.e  true,  I  have  certainly  a  much  better  right  to  assume 
that  my  explanation  is  correct  than  those  who  contended  that  the  Sherman  law 
was  the  cause  of  the  panic. 

Now,  that  panic  of  1893  was  the  worst  one  that  we  had  had  in  50  years.  It 
caused  the  failure  of  50,000  business  firms,  with  liabilities  of  over  §800,000,000,  a 
shrinkage  in  values  of  many  millions  more,  and  a  loss  of  over  $300,000,000  in 
wages,  besides  inflicting  untold  hardships  and  poverty  upon  thousands  of  our 
people.  And  if,  as  I  contend,  the  hoarding  of  gold  by  these  aliens  hastened  this 
event,  then  that  is  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  them.  For,  if  their  absorptions 
could  inflict  such  injury  upon  us  in  1893,  it  is  very  likely  to  have  the  same  effect 
upon  our  prosperity  again. 

It  may  seem  rash  to  hazard  such  a  prediction  now,  when  our  financial  leaders  are 
making  such  boasts  about  our  solid  business  prosperity;  but  I  contend  that  the 
facts  of  current  history  prove  that  we  are  not  as  safe  as  these  leaders  seem  to 
think.  I  contend  that  our  present  financial  condition  is  such  that  we  can  not 
afford  to  lose  the  gold  which  these  aliens  are  taking  away,  and  that  even  now 
their  absorptions  are  threatening  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Last  year  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  was  $530,000,000,  while  our  net 
imports  of  specie  (gold  and  silver)  were  only  about  §25,000,000.  The  Wall  street 
explanation  of  the  reason  why  we  got  so  little  cash  for  all  this  excess  of  exports 
is  that  about  $250,000,000  of  it  went  to  pay  for  returned  stocks,  and  the  balance 
was  used  to  pay  interest  on  foreign  investments,  tourists'  expenses,  and  ocean 
freights.  (New  York  Evening  Sun,  June  17,  1899.)  This  explanation,  however, 
does  not  fit  in  with  the  facts.  The  financial  reports  of  the  New  York  Sun  and  the 
Press  certainly  prove  that  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1898,  foreigners  bought 
more  of  our  stocks  than  sold.  Besides,  there  were  outside  purchases  of  stocks  by 
foreigners  that  are  not  included  in  the  regular  market  reports.  Thus,  about  Octo- 
ber 13  a  large  block  of  Pittsburg  and  Western  bonds  were  sold  in  Europe;  the 
next  month,  November  18,  the  Speyer  Brothers  sold  in  London  $10,000,000  worth 
of  Southern  Pacific  bonds.  If  there  were  any  sales  to  offset  these  purchases  by 
foreigners,  they  are  not  recorded  in  the  reports. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  half  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  up  to  June  24,  R.  Or.  Dun's 
report  of  that  date  says  that  "  according  to  the  best  obtainable  evidence  the  gales 
of  stocks  by  foreigners  since  the  1st  of  January  did  not  exceed  the  purchases  by 
over  $12,250,000." 

Now,  I  think  that  where  the  experts  are  wrong  in  this  matter  is  in  underesti- 
mating the  amount  of  our  annual  foreign  debts.  I  think  they  underestimate  the 
amount  due  as  interest  on  foreign  investments.  But  the  biggest  mistake  they 
make  is  in  wholly  ignoring  the  fact  that  we  have  this  vast  army  of  migratory 
immigrants  sending  their  hoards  to  the  old  country.  And  yet  the  evidence  that 
there  is  such  an  army  is  as  plain  and  unmistakable  as  is  the  evidence  that  we  have 
an  army  of  Americans  who  go  to  Europe  every  year.  That  evidence  consists  of 
the  census  reports  on  immigration  and  population,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of 
numerous  witnesses  before  our  various  Congressional  committees.  And  there  is 
certainly  better  evidence  that  these  aliens  absorb  a  big  part  of  this  trade  balance 
than  there  is  that  it  went  to  pay  for  returned  stocks.  For  instance,  one  part  of 
this  trade  balance  is  the  result  of  our  commerce  with  Canada.  Last  year  it 
amounted  to  $52,000,000,  for  which  we  received  only  $13,500,000  in  cash.  Now,  we 
certainly  do  not  owe  that  country  any  big  amounts  for  tourists'  expenses  or  ocean 
freights;  and  as  her  people  have  none  of  our  securities  to  dump  on  our  market 
the  only  rational  explanation  is  that  the  most  of  this  balance  has  gone  to  offset  the 
hoardings  of  the  army  of  Canadian  laborers  that  are  scattered  all  over  the  United 
States. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  evident  a  good  portion  of  the  remainder  of  our  trade 
balance  has  gone  to  offset  the  hoards  of  other  aliens  from  Europe  and  Asia.  For 
the  first  few  years  after  the  panic  the  number  of  immigrants  declined,  and  the 
amount  of  money  sent  away  was  not  so  large  as  in  former  years;  but  at  the 
present  time  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  as  much  money  is  sent  away  by 
alien  laborers  as  ever  before. 

The  number  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  is  certainly  larger  than  it  was  in  1893. 
We  see  proof  of  this  in  the  streets  of  our  towns  and  cities,  in  the  steady  expansion 
of  the  Chinese  quarters  of  New  York,  and  also  in  the  frequent  reports  of  their 
being  smuggled  in  at  various  parts  of  the  country.  Here  are  a  few  of  these 
reports  which  give  some  clew  to  violations  of  the  restriction  act  that  have  been 
going  on  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
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Herald  Bureau, 
Corner  Fifteenth  and  G  Streets  NW,, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  28,  1S9G. 

Chinese  Inspector  Scharf ,  stationed  in  New  York,  has  submitted  an  elaborate 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  smuggling  of  Chinese  into  the 
United  States.  He  makes  several  specific  charges  against  United  States  officials  at 
the  ports  of  New  York  and  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Those  at  the  latter  port,  he  charges,  are  in  collusion  with  officials  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  says  that  through  such  collusion  great  numbers  of  Chinese 
not  entitled  to  enter  the  United  States  are  yearly  admitted  into  its  territory. 

The  great  extent  of  the  northern  border  of  the  United  States  has  during  the  past 
few  years  afforded  Chinese  many  opportunities  to  surreptitiously  enter  the  United 
States.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  an  effective  guard  along  its  great 
length,  and  the  vigilance  exercised  at  most  of  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
has  compelled  those  Chinese  who  desired  to  smuggle  themselves  into  this  country 
to  resort  to  the  northern  border.    Most  of  these  Chinese  come  by  way  of  Halifax. 

CHARGES  ACTUAL  COLLUSION. 

Mr.  Scharf  now  charges  that  in  Malone,  which  is  in  the  custom  district  of  Platts- 
burg,  the  officials  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  who  encourage  Chinese  travel 
on  their  road,  assist,  by  advice,  and  in  many  cases  by  actual  collusion  with  United 
States  officials  at  that  port,  in  getting  the  Chinese  into  the  United  States. 

His  charges  against  the  New  York  officials  are  directed  more  against  the  practice 
of  examination,  which,  he  holds,  affords  loopholes  for  illegal  entry  of  Chinese,  than 
against  the  officials  themselves. 

Copies  of  Inspector  Scharf's  report,  which  has  not  been  made  public,  have  been 
sent  to  the  collectors  of  customs  in  New  York  and  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. ,  with  instruc- 
tions from  Acting  Secretary  Hamlin  to  investigate  the  charges  and  criticisms 
made  by  him  and  report  back  to  the  Treasury  Department  the  facts  found. 

MAY  BE   REFERRED   TO   ENGLAND. 

In  case  it  is  found  that  Mr.  Scharf's  charges,  that  officials  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad  are  conniving  with  United  States  customs  officials,  are  true,  the  matter 
will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  British  Government.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment will  attend  to  the  cases  of  their  own  officials  in  Malone  should  Inspector 
Scharf's  allegations  prove  well  founded. 

It  is  announced  this  afternoon  that  W.  B.  Howell,  special  employee  of  the  Treas- 
ury; J.  J.  Crowley,  chief  of  the  special  agents,  and  John  M.  Comstock,  chief  of 
the  customs  division,  will  be  in  New  York  Monday  to  meet  the  customs  officers  on 
duty  at  the  lake  ports  and  along  the  Vermont  and  New  York  boundary  line.  The 
purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  arrange  for  a  better  uniformity  in  carrying  out  the 
Treasury  regulations  and  customs  laws. 

CHINESE  EVADE   LAWS— COMING   HERE    IN   GREAT   NUMBERS— SMUGGLED   INTO  THE 
COUNTRY  IN   THE   GUISE   OF   MERCHANTS   OR  UNDER  BONDS. 

Despite  the  stringent  laws  on  the  subject,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Chinese 
laborers  in  great  numbers  are  being  brought  into  this  country,  and  many  of  them 
land  right  here  in  New  York,  and  here  they  stay.  The  principal  point  from  which 
they  reach  here  is  Havana,  and  so  long  as  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment are  in  force  the  local  officers  have  no  remedy.  The  way  the  game  is 
worked  on  Uncle  Sam  is  very  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  very  effective.  At 
Havana  the  Chinese  laborers  can  easily  become  merchants  by  the  payment  of  §25, 
that  sum  securing  them  a  nominal  interest  in  some  mercantile  house,  and  for  a 
few  dollars  more  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  affidavits  to  the  effect  that  they 
are  bona  fide  merchants.  Of  course,  when  these  are  presented  to  Consul-General 
Williams  he  promptly  vises,  and  the  holders  are  entitled  to  admission  to  this 
country.  With  these  the  local  inspection  officers  have  nothing  to  do;  it  is  the 
laborers  who  give  all  the  trouble.  These  men  come  here  on  the  way  to  Montreal, 
and  are  permitted  to  land  under  a  bond  of  §200.  This  bond  once  given,  they  are 
allowed  to  roam  about  the  city  at  will  for  twenty  days,  and  it  is  during  this  time 
they  perfect  arrangements  for  staying  in  this  country. 

They  find  some  bona  fide  merchant  who  either  wants  to  return  to  China  or  is 
willing  to  make  the  journey  to  Montreal,  for  a  consideration,  so  that  when  the 
twenty  days  are  up  the  Canadian  Pacific  Road  transports  the  number  of  Chinamen 
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they  have  given  bond  for,  but  not  the  same  Chinamen.  The  deputy  collector  at 
Malone,  N.  Y.,  certifies  that  the  proper  number  has  passed  over  the  border,  the 
bonds  are  canceled,  and  the  whole  transaction,  so  far  as  that  particular  batch  of 
Celestials  is  concerned,  is  at  an  end.  The  law  has  apparently  been  enforced,  but 
in  reality  it  has  been  evaded  in  the  most  barefaced  manner. 

As  for  European  immigration  there  are  sure  signs  that  it  is  rapidly  reaching  the 
higher  rate  of  former  years.  The  increase  the  last  6  months  has  been  larger  than 
for  many  years  back.  A  significant  feature  of  last  year's  immigration  is  the  evi- 
dence of  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  migratory  immigrants.  Of  the  311,707 
aliens  who  came  last  year,  Italy  sent  more  than  any  other  country,  78,000;  and 
according  to  ex- Commissioner  Senner,  80  per  cent  of  them  are  birds  of  passage. 
Among  these  migratory  immigrants  there  is  always  a  greater  proportion  of  males, 
and  last  year's  immigration  figures  show  this  proportion  to  be  greater  than  in 
former  years. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  considering  that  labor  of  all  kinds  commands  higher 
wages  than  it  has  for  many  years  back,  I  am  convinced  that  these  aliens  are  drain- 
ing the  country  of  as  much  money  now  as  they  ever  did  before.  And  every  dollar 
they  send  away  goes  to  offset  what  is  owing  to  us  abroad  for  excess  of  exports. 

That,  I  contend,  is  the  true  reason  why  we  got  so  little  cash  for  our  enormous 
trade  balance  last  year.  The  greater  part  of  what  was  left  after  paying  interest 
dues,  tourists' expenses,  and  ocean  freights,  has  gone  to  offset  the  drafts  and  money 
orders  of  these  aliens. 

And  hence  it  follows  that  the  money  famine,  which  at  this  moment  hangs  like 
a  dark  cloud  over  the  country,  threatening  ruin  and  disaster  to  our  people,  owes 
its  origin  to  the  same  cause  as  that  which  precipitated  the  financial  crash  of  six 
years  ago.  Even  if  the  existing  money  stringency  should  disappear  for  a  time, 
the  indications  are  that  it  is  almost  certain  to  appear  again  in  the  near  future  and 
produce  serious  results. 

The  fact  that  we  got  so  little  cash  for  last  year's  trade  balance  proves  that  out 
annual  for  debt  amounts  to  about  §500,000,000.  Next  year  one  item  of  this  debt 
(tourists'  expenses)  will  be  doubled,  perhaps  trebled,  on  account  of  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition. Suppose  now  that  while  this  debt  is  growing  bigger  there  should  come 
such  a  change  in  crop  conditions,  here  and  abroad,  as  to  cause  a  decline  in  our 
exports.  Such  changes  have  happened  before.  Thus  in  1892  our  excess  of  exports 
amounted  to  $302,000,000,  and  the  very  next  year  it  was  the  other  way.  There 
was  an  unfavorable  balance  of  $18,000,000.  Now,  even  if  the  decline  in  our  excess 
of  exports  should  only  be  to  what  it  was  two  years  ago  (1897),  when  it  stood  at 
$359,000,000,  the  result  would  be  that  in  order  to  settle  these  foreign  debts  we 
might  have  to  pay  out  every  dollar  of  gold  there  is  in  the  National  Treasury. 
And  with  the  experience  of  1893  before  us  we  can  well  imagine  what  would  be  the 
consequences  of  such  a  drain. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  hold  that  there  are  good  and  sufficient  grounds  for 
the  absolute  restriction  of  immigration.  It  is  not  right  that  the  welfare  of  80,000,000 
people  should  be  put  in  jeopardy  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  of  alien  vampires  who 
have  no  other  object  in  coming  here  but  to  rob  the  country  of  that  which  is  the 
life  blood  of  its  trade  and  industry. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  H.  Allen. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  12, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  H.  SENNER, 

Formerly  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York. 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m.  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presided  and  intro- 
duced Dr.  Joseph  H.  Senner,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  immi- 
gration as  follows: 

Q.  You  will  please  give  your  name  and  address.— A.  Joseph  H.  Senner,  16 
Nassau  street,  New  York  City. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York?— 
A.  From  March  29, 1893,  to  August  5,  1897. 

Qj.I  believe  that  you  have  some  statement  that  you  wish  to  make  to  the  com- 
mission.— A._  I  preferred  to  put  at  least  the  general  scope  of  my  remarks  on  paner, 
in  order  to  give  the  commission  an  opportunity  to  ask  me  about  any  specific  point, 
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either  in  connection  with  same  or  independently  of  that,  in  reference  to  the  immi- 
gration question.    If  I  am  permitted  to  read 

Mr.  Farquhar  (interrupting) :  Go  right  ahead  and  read. 

The  Witness:  Newspapers  have  a  great  deal  to  say  at  present  about  the  recent 
large  increase  in  immigration.  There  is  again,  as  often  before,  much  ado  about 
nothing.  The  report  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1699,  shows  a  total  of  only  311,707,  which  is  more  than  10  per  cent  smaller 
than  the  immigration  in  1896  and  a  great  deal  less  than  in  any  year  from  1880  to 
1893.  While  it  is  true  that  there  is  some  increase  over  the  preceding  two  years, 
the  total  immigration  of  last  year  was  nevertheless  abnormally  low,  considering 
the  almost  unprecedented  prosperity  the  country  enjoyed  alter  a  successful  war, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  reports  of  such  prosperity  spread  all  over  the  world 
in  modern  times.  Industrial  and  commercial  activity  and  financial  prosperity  of 
such  dimensions  ought  to  have  brought  to  the  United  States,  according  to  all 
theories  of  immigration,  at  least  twice  as  many  immigrants  as  actually  landed. 
According  to  the  same  theories,  the  largest  number  of  immigrants  ought  to  have 
come  from  the  most  densely  populated  European  countries;  in  fact,  just  these 
countries,  like,  for  instance,  Germany,  show  a  decided  tendency  of  decrease  in 
their  immigration,  while  some  of  the  most  numerous  types  of  immigrants  come 
from  countries  which  could  easily  support  twice  as  large  a  population  as  they 
possess.  Immigration  depends  upon  a  variety  of  causes,  partly  local,  partly 
individual,  partly  national,  partly  economical,  but  in  all  these  directions  so 
diversified  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  establish  rules  about  it.  To  regulate  immi- 
gration by  statute  is  almost  as  impossible  a  task  as  to  control  prosperity  or  a 
financial  crisis  by  legislation.  Some  of  the  most  potent  factors  of  immigration, 
which  is  naturally  based  on  emigration  from  other  countries,  are  entirely  beyond 
our  own  control.  All  we  can  do  is  to  discourage  the  immigration  of  undesirable 
persons,  and  even  then  opinions  may  greatly  differ  as  to  the  desirability  or  unde- 
sirability  of  certain  casses  of  immigrants.  Besides,  persons  who  may  be  very 
undesirable  in  a  certain  location  are  most  desirable  in  another  section  of  this  vast 
country.  This  was  clearly  shown  by  the  replies  from  governors  or  heads  of  bu- 
reaus of  the  different  States,  to  whom  the  Immigration  Investigating  Commission 
in  1895  isstied  official  inquiries  on  that  subject.  I  beg  to  quote  from  the  report 
of  this  commission,  of  which  I  was  a  member: 

"  The  immigration  question  is  preeminently  a  national  one.  This  nation  con- 
sists neither  of  a  few  large  cities,  which,  as  in  all  countries,  furnish  only  limited 
employment  to  a  dense  population,  nor  of  the  few  States  whose  farms  are  deserted 
and  whose  manufacturing  cities  are  overcrowded  with  idlers.  Immigration  con- 
cerns the  West  not  less  than  the  East,  and  South  as  well  as  the  North,  and  the 
only  line  of  policy  which  can  be  consistently  recommended  is  one  which  will 
benefit  the  whole  country  most  and  harm  each  part  of  it  least.  Certain  classes  in 
the  community  have  demanded  the  complete  abolition  of  immigration  because  of 
abuses  of  the  naturalization  laws  in  conferring  the  right  of  franchise  upon  newly 
arrived  immigrants;  of  religious  or  race  antagonisms;  or  because  of  the  discour- 
agement induced  by  the  recent  financial  depression.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  the  financial  crisis,  and  the  widespread  agitation  against 
immigration,  a  large  number  of  the  governors  of  States  have  emphasized  a  desire 
for  immigrants." 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  recently  about  the  noticeable  change  in  the  nation- 
alities which  predominate  among  immigrants.  It  stands  established  as  a  fact  that 
in  recent  years  immigration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  Scandina- 
vian countries  is  smaller  in  numbers  than  that  from  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and 
Russia  (including  the  Poles,  which  have  no  empire  of  their  own).  I  do  not  dis- 
pute this  fact,  though  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  the  statistics  cited  in  connection 
with  it  as  inaccurate  and  partly  misleading.  As  to  the  causes  of  the  remarkable 
change,  I  decidedly  differ  from  the  members  of  the  Immigration  Restriction  League, 
who  apparently  hold  the  steamship  companies  almost  entirely  responsible  for  it. 
I  believe  I  am  justified  in  the  statement  that  the  remarkable  increase  in  immigra- 
tion from  southern  Italy  during  the  last  years  was  to  a  large  extent,  if  not  entirely, 
due  to  nothing  else  but  the  agitation  of  the  American  restrictionists,  and  especially 
for  the  so-called  Lodge  bill.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
Italians  from  the  South,  if  illiterate,  hastened  to  the  United  States  before  they 
were  barred  out  by  a  new  law.  Only  three  years  ago  a  new  steamship  line  was 
actually  started  in  business  exclusively  on  this  theory.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  immi- 
gration from  southern  Italy  during  the  last  years  of  financial  depression  and  busi- 
ness inactivity,  but  of  liveliest  agitation  of  the  Boston  restrictionists,  was  larger 
than  in  the  present  year  of  prosperity  and  enormous  business  activity. 
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On  the  other  hand,  immigration  from  Germany  decreased  to  only  about  10  per 
cent  of  what  it  used  to  be  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The  extraordinary  development 
of  the  German  Empire  in  the  last  decade  furnishes  but  a  partial  explanation  of 
this  very  startling  phenomenon,  because  some  of  the  largest  immigration  from 
Germany  fell  just  in  this  period  of  German  imperial  rise,  while  the  largest 
decrease  only  occurred  during  the  last  few  years.  Besides,  Ireland,  which  is  cer- 
tainly all  but  equally  prosperous,  shows  during  these  same  last  few  years  an 
enormous  decrease  in  immigration  to  the  United  States.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  Why,  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  have  the  United  States  lost  so  much  of  their  attractive  powers  for  the 
thrifty  and  enterprising  people  of  these  European  countries?  Nobody  can  justly 
claim  that  the  richest  country  of  the  world  in  natural  products,  with  its,  on  the 
whole,  still  scant  population,  does  not  any  more  offer  sufficient  opportunities. 
Nobody  can  justly  claim  that  this  country  is  thoroughly  settled,  and  much  less, 
that  our  demands  for  domestic  help,  with  high  wages  and  abundant  opportunities 
for  marriage,  is  in  any  way  filled.  Every  housewife  will  certify  to  this"  fact. 
Whj ,  then,  was  the  influx  so  materially  and  almost  instantly  stopped? 

There  is  but  one  reasonable  reply  to  these  questions,  and  that  is  that  the 
unequaled  vexations  to  which  any  steerage  passenger  was  subjected  since  1893 
have  clone  their  full  work.  "The  restrictive  force  of  the  law  of  1893,  which  I  per- 
sonally had  the  privilege  to  inaugurate  practically,  has  as  yot  not  been  sufficiently 
recognized.  The  very  large  decrease  in  immigration  since  1893  was  heretofore 
almost  exclusively  attributed  to  our  financial  depression.  That  the  entire  removal 
of  this  depression  and  the  return  of  extraordinary  business  activity  for  more  than 
a  year,  combined  with  an  unusually  successful  war,  ordinarily  a  great  attraction 
by  itself,  had  comparatively  so  little  effect  on  our  immigration  may  perhaps  open 
the  people's  eyes.  The  law  now  in  force  works  immensely  as  a  restrictive  measure, 
not  so  much  by  actual  prevention  of  the  landing  of  undesirable  persons  as  by  the 
deterring  of  them,  and  also  of  many  desirable,  from  taking  passage.  This  is  done 
in  two  ways:  First,  directly,  by  imposing  upon  the  steamship  companies  heavy 
financial  responsibilities  not  only  for  maintenance  and  return  of  all  undesirable 
passengers  detected  at  the  landing,  but  also  for  maintenance  and  return  of  all 
landed  immigrants  who  become  public  charges  within  1  year  after  landing,  from 
causes  existing  prior  to  landing.  The  steamship  companies,  on  the  other  hand, 
hold  their  agents  strictly  responsible,  and  no  agent  sells  a  ticket  to  any  possible 
deportee  without  proper  deposits  or  guaranties.  Besides,  the  agent,  especially  in 
Italy,  has,  since  the  enforcement  of  said  law,  been  held  responsible  to  any  deported 
person  for  the  passage  money  and  other  damages.  Tens  of  thousands  of  would-be 
immigrants  were  refused  tickets  annually  by  the  agents,  and  a  still  larger  number 
was  deterred  by  the  annoyances  of  the  minute  inquiries  made  by  agents  in  self- 
protection.  This  was  and  is  a  wholesome  and  beneficial  restriction,  because  its 
effects  naturally  extend  principally  to  the  less  desirable. 

Quite  different,  however,  is  the  second  more  indirect  and  harmful  effect  of 
restriction  caused  by  the  law  of  1893,  and  I  can  speak  of  it  so  much  more  freely 
as  it  is  universally  recognized  that  during  the  four  years  and  four  months  of  my 
term  as  commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  principal  American  port  I  faith- 
fully enforced  the  law.  Even  the  most  eligible,  desirable  immigrant  coming,  as 
they  usually  do,  in  steerage  does  not  succeed  as  a  rule  in  landing  in  less  than  24 
hours  later  than  his  more  fortunate  f eUow-passenger  in  the  cabin,  and  not  without 
a  long  series  of  vexatious,  annoying,  oftentimes  distinctly  hard  tribulations,  as 
they  are  almost  unavoidable  in  the  present  procedure,  requiring  frequent  removals 
and  repeated  examinations.  And  if  the  admission  of  any  immigrant  be  in  any 
way  questionable,  it  has  become  quite  usual  that  one  or  more  weeks  pass  before 
the  immigrant,  whether  male  or  female,  adult  or  child,  is  landed.  This  fre- 
quently extended  period  of  detention,  during  which  the  immigrant  is  practically 
treated  as  a  prisoner,  and  by  no  means  as  well  as  an  inmate  of  a  modern  and 
humanitarian  prison,  brings  forth  so  many  and  manifold  hardships  to  the  immi- 
grant that  people  belonging  to  nations  of  higher  civilization  keenly  resent  it.  I 
have  called  these  vexations  unequaled,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  no 
equal  in  any  civilized  country  in  the  world.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Schulteis 
that  "They  have  restrictions  in  nearly  all  European  countries,  and  they  are  far 
more  strict  in  some  of  them  than  we  are  "  (page  28  of  his  testimony) ,  is  entirely 
without  foundation. 

Incidentally  I  may  remark  right  here  that  one  of  the  principal  objections  against 
the  Lodge  bill  rests  in  the  necessary  enormous  increase  in  these  vexations,  and  in 
its  natural  influence  on  immigrants  from  nations  of  a  higher  civilization.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  stated,  with  some  pretense  of  surprise,  that  Americans  of  Ger- 
man or  Bohemian  or  Scandinavian  descent  are  unanimously  opposed  to  the  Lodge 
bill,  although  they  are  with  hardly  any  exception  fully  able  to  pass  its  examina- 
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tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  does  not  help  very  much  any  single  immi- 
grant, whether  he  or  she  is  able  to  read  and  write,  if  his  or  her  group  of  30  is 
admitted  to  examination  in  order,  perhaps  a  day  later,  or  if  in  his  group  he  or  she 
stands  at  the  end  of  the  line  and  has  patiently  waited  until  those  preceding  have 
passed  the  curious  examination  of  reading,  and,  as  originally  intended  also,  of 
writing  the  translation  of  the  American  Constitution — a  performance,  by  the  way, 
which  in  many  cases  can  be  nothing  but  a  farce,  because  the  immigrant  inspector, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  does  not  understand  the  language  at  all  in  which  the 
document  is  read  or  written,  and  therefore  has  no  possibility  of  proper  and  fair 
judgment.  Based  on  my  extended  practical  experience  in  charge  of  the  para- 
mount immigration  station,  I  state  that  with  the  present  number  of  inspection 
aisles  and  of  available  registry  clerks  an  introduction  of  the  Lodge  bill  would 
much  more  than  double  the  time  for  examination  and  thereby  double  the  hard- 
ships of  steerage  passengers.  Its  practical  effect  would,  there'. ore,  in  my  opinion, 
come  dangerously  near  to  an  annihilation  of  immigration  from  nations  of  higher 
grade. 

In  order  to  dispose  right  here  of  the  Lodge  bill,  I  wish  to  state  that  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  same  is  principally  based  on  our  conviction  that  the  proper  time  for 
such  an  educational  test  is  at  the  time  of  naturalization  and  not  upon  admission 
to  the  country.  We  further  regard  its  application  to  women  not  only  generally 
unjust,  but  practically,  also,  as  a  severe  aggravation  to  our  much  vexed  servant- 
girl  question.  We  believe  that  its  introduction  for  immigrants  standsin  a  rather 
curious  contrast  with  the  present  policy  of  expansion  and  its  consequence  as  to 
wholesale  reception  of  illiterate,  if  not  savage,  co-citizens.  And  finally,  as  a  pro- 
tective measure  for  American  workingmen,  the  Lodge  bill  would  be  simply  a  farce, 
because  the  skilled  laborer,  whose  competition  organized  labor  wishes  to  restrict, 
could  at  any  time  pass  any  such  examination. 

I  believe  1  have  sufficiently  shown  that  the  immigration  laws  now  in  force  have 
a  decided  restrictive  effect.  I  am  far  from  stating  that  the  present  laws  are  per- 
fect. As  member  of  the  Immigration  Investigating  Committee  I  joined  in  the 
recommendation  of  not  less  than  29  amendments,  some  of  which  could  be  easily 
carried  out  in  an  administrative  way,  and  a  good  many  of  which  I  personally  only 
agreed  to  as  a  compromise  with  the  two  other  members  of  the  commission.  But 
while  it  is  a  fact  hardly  disputed  by  any  student  of  the  laws,  and  much  less  by  any 
person  connected  with  their  practical  handling,  that  the  wording  of  the  laws  often 
is  ambiguous  and  defective,  I  hesitate  to  recommend  a  new  codification,  because  I 
apprehend  only  new  complications  and  difficulties  and  reopening  of  all  questions 
pertaining  to  immigration.  I  helieve  that  in  due  time  all  existing  disputes  can 
easily  be  worked  out  by  decisions  of  the  courts  and  by  improved  regulations  of  the 
department.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  present  laws  could  be  enforced  more  effi- 
ciently, and  that  all  difficulties  with  future  immigration  could  be  solved  with  the 
existing  laws,  provided  ways  and  means  could  be  found  for  a  better  distribution 
of  the  immigrants.  I  stated  intentionally  that  the  difficulties  with  future  immi- 
gration could  be  solved  in  this  way.  There  are  unquestionably  many  difficult 
problems  to  solve  as  consequences  of  the  large  immigration  of  former  years  and 
of  its  partly  unwholesome  distribution;  but  these  problems  do  not  fall  within  the 
province  of  the  immigration  laws  and  their  handling,  as  there  are  no  more  immi- 
grants to  deal  with,  but  residents  of  the  States,  and  to  a  large  extent  often  citizens. 
American  civilization,  assisted  by  restriction  of  naturalization,  will  readily  dispose 
of  the  problems  from  old  immigration. 

As  to  my  remark  that  the  immigration  laws  could  be  enforced  more  efficiently 
than  they  are,  I  do  not  wish  to  reflect  on  the  honesty  and  conscientiousness  of  the 
officers.  Their  shortcoming,  however,  is  unquestionable,  an  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  the  prevailing  system  in  their  selection,  qualification,  and  compensation. 
If  there  is  any  public  service  in  the  United  States  which  requires  peculiar  quali- 
fications in  knowledge  additional  to  the  standard  qualifications  of  any  public 
officer,  such  as  honesty,  faithfulness,  and  energy,  it  is  certainly  the  immigration 
service.  The  officer  has  not  to  deal  with  goods,  but  with  living  and  speaking  sub- 
jects. He  has  no  established  standard  of  appraisement  which  may  be  passed  upon 
in  wholesale,  but  he  has  to  judge  of  every  single  individual  according  to  his  merits. 
And  these  individuals  who  appear  before  the  examining  officer  speak  not  the  Amer- 
ican language  and  are  not  brought  up  in  the  American  way.  They  are  entitled, 
however,  to  all  consideration  due  to  human  beings,  and  as  to  their  eligibility  as 
American  residents  to  a  fair  and  just  judgment  of  their  natural  qualifications. 

An  officer  who  has  no  knowledge  of  foreign  countries,  their  peculiarities  and 
language,  will  be  seriously  hampered  in  passing  a  fair  judgment  on  the  immi- 
grant unless  he  has  another  officer  on  hand  who  can  act  as  an  intelligent  inter- 
preter, and  who.  therefore,  practically  does  what  the  American  officer  is  supposed 
and  paid  to  do.     The  prevailing  system  of  appointing  the  largest  number  of 
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American  officials  without  any  requirement  as  to  knowledge  of  foreign  languages 
or  countries,  and  to  supply  them  with  a  few  poorly  paid  and,  therefore,  naturally 
neither  select  nor  competent  interpreters — this  system,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
cripples  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  My  former  assistant  in  New  York,  Com- 
missioner McSweeney,  evidently  came  to  the  same  conclusion  a.-,  to  the  necessity 
of  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  for  an  efficient  service,  as  he  has  taken  con- 
siderable pains  to  study  Italian;  and  he  will  surely  bear  me  out  in  the  statement 
that  he  was  materially  helped  in  his  administration  of  the  office  by  the  ability  not 
not  only  to  control  the  interpreter,  but,  if  necessary,  to  dispense  with  him  entirely. 
I  heard  it  repeatedly  stated,  even  by  gentlemen  of  high  public  standing,  that  the 
immigration  service  should  be  exclusively  handled  by  native  Americans,  who  are 
alleged  to  possess,  exclusively,  sufficient  determination  to  carry  but  the  law.  The 
implied  insinuation  against  foreign-born  Americans  may  well  be  overlooked,  but 
it.  can  be  emphatically  stated  that  an  immigrant  inspector,  or  a  member  of  the 
board  of  special  inquiry,  or  a  contract-labor  inspector,  who  has  entirely  to  rely 
on  the  usually  poor  interpreter,  rarely  receives  correct  information,  and  therefore, 
as  a  rule,  is  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  country  and  to  the  immigrant. 

Some  years  ago,  shortly  after  I  assumed  charge  of  Ellis  Island,  I  suggested  to 
Mr.  Samuel  G-ompers,  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  (by  the 
way,  also  foreign  born) ,  the  advisability  of  sending  immigrant  inspectors  abroad 
to  return  among  the  immigrants  and  to  detect  by  personal  observations  all  attempts 
of  circumvention.  Mr.  Gompers  embodied  this  suggestion  in  a  widely  reprinted 
letter  to  the  then  chairman  of  the  Senate  Immigration  Committee.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, was  done  in  this  direction,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  we  had  no  avail- 
able inspectors  conversant  with  these  foreign  languages  who  could  have  mingled 
with  immigrants  and  gained  their  confidence  without  being  detected  at  once  in  their 
true  position. 

I  do  not  hesitate  for  these  reasons  to  go  on  record  as  decidedly  differing  with  my 
successor  in  office,  who  stated  before  your  subcommission  that  honesty  and  deter- 
mination to  carry  out  the  law  are  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  requirements  for  an 
immigrant  inspector,  and  therefore  declared  himself  opposed  to  civil-service  regu- 
lations in  this  department.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  can  not  see  any  reason  whatever 
why  honesty  and  determination  to  carry  out  the  law  should  not  be  combined  with 
the  ability  to  understand  and  to  properly  handle  the  various  nationalities  asking 
for  admission  to  a  free  country.  The  immigration  service  suffers  in  its  efficiency 
more  than  any  other  under  the  burden  of  political  drones  who  are  officially  called  to 
the  sifting  of  persons  whose  language  they  understand  as  little  as  their  character. 

A  person  who  is  still  struggling  with  the  national  language,  and  can  not  as  yet 
express  himself  to  the  full  understanding  of  others,  is  naturally  at  a  disadvantage, 
not  only  in  his  fight  for  daily  bread,  but  also  and  especially  as  to  the  recognition 
of  his  merits.  It  is  therefore  but  natural  that  the  foreigner  is  met  with  prejudice, 
which,  as  a  rule,  grows  stronger  and  stronger,  especially  if  commercial  depression 
impairs  the  livelihood  of  the  natives,  and  strengthens  the  belief  that  any  increase 
in  the  supply  of  the  labor  market  only  increases'the  struggle  for  a  living.  In  such 
cases  men  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  but  for  immigration  the  United 
States  could  never  have  built  up  its  unparalleled  home  market,  and  that  every 
immigrant  very  soon  turns  up  as  a  consumer.  Any  American  only  needs  to  watch 
the  reception  of  immigi  ants  by  their  relatives  or  friends  at  the  immigration  station 
to  convince  himself  at  once  of  the  immense  difference  in  the  appearance  and  outfit 
between  the  newcomer  and  his  waiting  friends,  most  of  whom  only  preceded  him 
a  short  while,  but  all  of  whom  are  stylishly  dressed  in  American  goods.  This 
important  point  is  generally  overlooked,  and  not  the  least  by  workingmen  who  earn 
wages  in  the  production  of  these  very  goods. 

Now,  as  to  the  character  of  such  nationalities  which  recently  furnished  the 
largest  part  of  immigration,  I  have  to  mention  first  of  all  the  Italians.  That  they 
are  an  orderly  and  law-fearing  class  is  hardly  ever  denied.  Isolated  cases  of  too 
free  use  of  the  knife  are  much  too  rare  exceptions  to  annul  the  rule.  No  doubt 
they  are  frugal,  and  their  standard  of  life  is  in  the  first  years  a  good  deal  lower 
than  that  of  the  average  American.  But  this,  too,  is  only  temporary,  and  Amer- 
ican civilization  exerts  its  overwhelming  power  in  due  time.  True  enough,  agood 
many  Italians  maintain  for  some  years  the  habit  of  returning  to  Italy  for  a  time, 
and  either  take  along  or  send  their  savings  home.  Close  observation,  however, 
convinced  me  that  this  also  is  rapidly  decreasing,  and  that  at  the  second  or  third 
return  to  America  their  families  come  along  for  permanent  settlement,  which  of 
course  makes  an  end  to  all  sendings  of  money  abroad.  This  change  of  condition 
is  plainly  shown  by  the  statistics  of  Italian  immigration  of  the  last  years  as  com- 
pared with  former  times.  In  1883  arrived  28,217  males  and  3,567  females;  in  1890 
arrived  40,717  males  and  11,082  females;  in  1898  arrived  40,248  males  and  18,365 
females  from  Italy.    The  number  of  Italians  under  15  years  in  the  same  years  was 
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2,528  in  1883,  8,759  in  1890,  and  11,935  in  1898.  Immigrants  from  Italy  are  Ameri- 
canized fast  enough,  as  stated  by  me  in  the  North  American  Review  of  June,  1896, 
and  meanwhile  they  are  certainly  very  much  more  welcome  than  the  Chinese, 
whose  places  they  have  taken-  in  building  railroads  and  waterworks,  and  doing 
other  labor  which  the  native  American  and  the  immigrants  from  the  English- 
speaking  countries  have  long  ceased  to  undertake. 

Another  very  much  misjudged  nationality  are  the  Poles,  whom  not  a  few  of 
our  restrictionists  are  pleased  to  call  Huns;  of  course,  with  very  little  regard  to 
ethnology  and  similar  minor  matters.  I  happened  to  get  a  copy  of  a  letter 
addressed  in  March,  1893,  by  the  collector  of  customs  in  Buffalo,  Mr.  William  J. 
Morgan,  to  a  gentleman  very  much  interested  in  the  question.  Buffalo  is  known 
as  a  Polish- American  center.  Permit  me  to  read  verbatim  part  of  the  interesting 
letter  dated  March  6,  1893: 

"  The  Polish  colony  in  Buffalo  is  quite  large.  The  total  number  is  55,000,  who 
own  about  3,000  lots,  valued  at  §6,181,100,  and  also  5  large  churches  and  4  school- 
houses,  valued  at  $450,000,  in  addition  making  the  total  Polish  real  estate  invest- 
ment in  this  city  $6,631,000.  No  class  of  foreigners  reaching  here  display  asmuch 
anxiety  to  secure  a  little  home  at  once  as  do  the  Poles.  Whole  streets  are  owned 
by  them  and  several  election  districts  are  nearly  exclusively  peopled  by  them. 
They  are  well  organized  for  the  promotion  and  protection  of  Polish  interests, 
there  being  at  least  one  society  for  this  purpose  in  nearly  every  Polish  election 
district. 

'  'As  a  people  they  pay  their  taxes  more  promptly  than  any  other  nationality,  not 
excepting  the  Americans.  They  take  great  interest  in  informing  themselves  as 
to  American  institutions,  particularly  as  to  American  politics,  and  for  foreigners 
they  are  remarkably  well  informed  as  to  our  election  laws.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  when  the  political  organizations  established  schools  in  the  various  local- 
ities for  the  enlightenment  of  voters  as  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  new 
ballot  law,  the  Poles  were  found  to  be  the  best  informed  as  to  the  subject  of  any 
nationality,  notexcepting  the  Americans.  They  had  been  makingthenewlawaspe- 
cial  subject  of  study  in  the  societies  already  mentioned  and  were  very  well  posted. 
As  regards  the  matter  of  general  education,  I  think  they  surpass  many  people  now 
nocking  to  our  shore.  They  are  industrious  and  frugal  and  fill  an  important 
place  among  the  army  of  unskilled  labor.  Socially,  morally,  and  as  regards  drink 
they  are  as  good  as  the  generality  of  mankind." 

Immigration  of  Russian  Jews  was  at  one  time  alarmingly  strong  during  the 
years  of  suppression  and  expulsion  by  the  Russian  Government.  It  attracted  the 
attention  of  Americans  principally  becauss  it  appeared  to  be,  and  probably  was, 
assisted.  It  invaded  and  actually  revolutionized  many  lines  of  trade  and,  besides, 
aroused  quite  strong  race  prejudices.  We  have,  however,  for  some  time  passed 
the  tail  end  of  this  specific  immigration,  because  the  effects  of  the  famous  Russian 
edicts  had  to  stop  at  the  end  of  the  few  years  which  the  Russian  Government 
fixed  for  their  enforcement.  Merely  from  old  habit  our  statesmen  continue  to 
worry  about  the  Baron  Hirsch  fund,  and  about  its  alleged  but  never  proven 
systematic  assistance  of  immigration.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Baron  Hirsch  fund 
was  for  years  only  applied  to  some  more  or  less  ill-fate  1  agricultural  experiments, 
and  principally  to  educational  purposes,  the  tendency  of  which  is  strongly  Ameri- 
canizing. Whenever  we  succeeded  in  tracing  an  influence  of  the  fund  or  of  the 
Alliance  Israelite  on  immigration,  it  was  exclusively  in  the  direction  of  helping  a 
wife  or  children  of  an  American  resident  to  join  the  husband  and  father.  If  there 
are  evils  in  this  immigration  of  Russian  Jews,  they  belong  to  the  category  of  old 
evils  which  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  immigration  laws. 

We  heard  quite  frequently,  and  especially  from  the  advocates  of  further  restric- 
tion by  educational  or  other  tests,  that  the  change  in  the  character  of  immigration 
which  took  place  in  the  last  10  or  more  years  greatly  added  to  the  increase  of  crime. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  formerly  prevailing  immigration  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  or  from  Scandinavian  countries  brought  more  law-abiding  persons 
than  the  more  illiterate  recently  stronger  immigration  from  Italy,  Russia,  or 
Austria.  In  fact,  the  alleged  close  connection  between  illiteracy  and  crime  always 
appears  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  for  the  Lodge  bill.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  official  records  about  the  nationality  of  inmates  of  State  prisons 
shows,  however,  quite  different  results. 

I  beg  to  submit  in  Appendix  A  reliable  abstracts  from  official  records,  prepared 
by  a  student  of  the  question  and  revised  by  myself.  Special  attention  is  suggested 
to  the  statistics  from  Massachusetts,  the  center  of  agitation  for  restriction,  and 
from  New  York,  where  the  greatest  congestion  of  the  so-called  undesirable  immi- 
gration takes  place.  A  summary  of  the  commitments  to  the  enumerated  institu- 
tions in  11  States  and  of  their  proportion  to  the  total  immigration  into  this 
country  from  1886  to  1897,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria, 
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Russia,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  also  including  that  from  so-called  Poland,  fur- 
nishes a  quite  interesting  result : 


Total 
commit 
ments. 


Immigra- 
tion 1886- 
1897. 


Percent 
age. 


England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Germany 

Italy.. 

Austria 

Russia j. 

Sweden  and  Norway 


3,199 

15,819 

1,037 

1,314 

733 

253 

445 

745 


530,873 
605,968 
124,494 
945,008 
613,531 
642,642 
537,201 
518,602 


0.60 
2.61 
.82 
.13 
.12 
.04 
.08 
.12 


In  this  table  the  figures  from  Poland,  which  was  recognized  as  an  independent 
country  only  by  the  American  statisticians,  but  unfortunately  had  ceased  to  exist 
long  before  these  statisticians  were  born,  were  evenly  distributed  between  Russia 
and  Austria,  thereby  following  quite  closely  the  proportion  on  the  actual  parti- 
tion. It  appears  from  this  table  that  Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia  furnished  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  commitments  than  their  more  literate  fellow  States  from 
the  north  of  Europe.  The  plea  of  danger  to  our  national  morals,  of  contamina- 
tion by  the  larger  influx  of  illiterates,  hardly  stands  the  illumination  of  facts.  I 
wish  to  state,  however,  that  the  statistics  are  only  submitted  for  what  they  are 
worth,  as  I  am  in  general  not  an  admirer  of  and  much  less  a  believer  in  statistics, 
unless  they,  are  prepared  with  far  more  accuracy  than  has  been  and  largely  still  is 
the  case  for  immigration  matters. 

The  large  and  complex  subject  of  the  influence  of  immigration  on  wages  can 
not  be  treated  in  the  ordinary  way  of  jumping  to  conclusions  from  a  few  facts 
within  the  much-limited  eyesight  of  a  casual  observer.  Wages  depend  upon  the 
iron  law  of  demand  and  supply,  only  limited  by  the  minimum  standard  of  life  on 
one  side  and  by  the  maximum  power  of  organization  on  the  other.  Furthermore, 
the  standard  of  life  stands  in  close  connection  with  the  much-varying  purchasing 
power  of  money,  and  organized  labor  is  met  by  combinations  of  capital,  which  at 
times  are  forceful,  at  other  times  windy.  It  is  therefore  enormously  difficult  to 
draw  any  reliable  conclusion  from  mere  statements  of  the  amount  of  wages,  with- 
out taking  into  close  consideration  the  influences  prevailing  at  the  specific  time. 

The  late  Henry  George,  who  built  up  his  brilliant  syllogisms  on  the  abnormal 
conditions  of  a  pioneer  State  of  gold  miners,  furnished  a  warning  example  of  the 
danger  in  treating  this  perplexing  subject,  even  for  the  most  brilliant  and  loftiest 
minds.  In  this  place  I  desire  but  to  contradict  emphatically  the  widespread 
opinion  that  wages  have  fallen  with  the  setting  in  of  great  tides  of  immigration. 
As  far  back  as  1891  an  exhaustive  report  of  a  Senate  committee  charged  with  the 
duty  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  prices  and  wages  of  labor  stated  that  wages 
have  been  highest  during  the  years  of  heaviest  immigration,  which  were  naturally 
coinciding  with  the  periods  of  prosperity,  and  further  that  they  have  steadily  in- 
creased during  the  last  three  decades.  The  Immigration  Investigating  Commis- 
sion before  mentioned  stated  on  this  subject,  page  10:  "It  would  be  manifestly 
unfair,  however,  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  immigration  has  increased  wages, 
though  for  that  position  something  may  be  said.  Trade  unions  have  unquestion- 
ably been  a  potent  influence  in  increasing  wages,  and  immigrants  have  made, 
broadly  speaking,  first-class  trades-unionists." 

In  Appendix  B  I  beg  to  submit  a  few  tables,  based  on  official  bulletins  and  re- 
ports. Table  I  proves  that  in  no  single  instance  average  wages  were  lower  in  the 
twelve  largest  cities  in  the  year  1896  than  in  1870;  that,  on  the  contrary,  an 
increase  in  wages  took  place  in  spite  of  the  large  immigration  that  poured  in  since 
1870,  in  many  trades  such  advance  even  assuming  quite  respectable  proportions. 
Table  II  compares  the  average  retail  prices  of  1872  with  those  of  1897;  Table  III 
compares  the  purchasing  power  of  money  in  the  same  years  in  Massachusetts,  and, 
finally,  Table  IV  shows  the  course  of  wages  in  each  year  from  1870  to  1897,  with 
percentages  of  increase  and  amount  of  immigration  in  the  corresponding  years. 

These  tables,  as  far  as  statistics  are  at  all  able  to  prove,  show  that, with  but  two 
exceptions,  larger  quantities  of  all  commodities  enumerated  could  be  purchased 
in  1897  than  in  1872,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  purchasing  power  of  wages  was 
larger.  It  will  be  noticed  that  flour,  sugar,  dry  goods,  and  coal  show  especially 
large  percentages  of  increase.  The  laboring  classes  ought  to  consider  whether  or 
not  without  immigration  such  a  development  would  have  been  possible,  and  prin- 
cipally whether  or  not  the  commodities  enumerated  could  ever  have  been  pro- 
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duced  so  cheaply.  Table  IV  deserves  the  greatest  attention  by  the  laboring  classes, 
as  it  clearly  shows  that  the  highest  increase  in  wages  as  compared  with  1870  took 
place  in  the  years  when  immigration  into  the  United  States  was  the  greatest. 

I  expressed  before  my  skepticism  as  to  immigration  statistics,  and  desire  to 
emphasize  it  on  the  strength  of  close  observation  during  several  years.  Appar- 
ently we  have  very  complete  records,  at  least  since  1856,  about  the  number, 
nationalities,  ages,  destination,  and  money  of  immigrants.  The  most  superficial 
comparison  of  census  figures  and  immigration  statistics,  however,  shows  at  once 
that  either  of  the  two  must  be  entirely  wrong,  even  as  to  the  simplest  of  all 
accounts,  the  number  of  immigrants.  Some  of  these  very  large  discrepancies 
may  be  explained  by  the  neglect,  prior  to  1893,  of  determining  whether  an  immi- 
grant had  been  in  the  United  States  before,  and  therefore  had  not  been  counted 
twice  or  even  more  times. 

The  immigration  station  in  New  York,  which  was  under  my  personal  charge, 
had  beyond  doubt  the  best  organized  statistical  bureau  as  to  immigrants.  Never- 
theless, in  carefully  looking  up  old  records,  I  found  that  the  largest  part  of  statis- 
tical figures  was  based  on  guesswork  without  actual  counting  of  numbers,  and  as 
to  nationalities,  ages,  or  destination  often  without  records  of  any  examination  as 
to  these  points.  It  can  not  be  different  as  long  as  appointments  to  office  are  prin- 
cipally dictated  by  the  desire  to  give  to  a  friend  an  opportunity  of  drawing  a  salary 
from  Uncle  Sam.  As  to  destination  and  money  the  statistics  are  simply  absurd. 
About  one-half,  if  not  all,  of  the  immigrants  are  recorded  with  destination  as  New 
York.  No  immigrant  will  ever  tell  the  truth  about  his  available  money,  and  the 
law  of  1893,  which  only  obliges  him  to  disclose  his  treasure  if  he  has  less  than  $30, 
made  any  kind  of  exactness  about  the  amount  brought  into  the  United  States  by 
immigrants  plainly  impossible.  I  know  personally  of  more  than  one  case  where 
immigrants  held  as  paupers  on  account  of  their  own  statements  and  appearance, 
under  the  pressure  of  impending  deportation  disclosed  thousands,  and  I  remember 
one  case  in  which  we  were  all  startled  by  a  Russian  immigrant  showing,  finally,  not 
less  than  $40,000  in  good  drafts  and  money.  As  to  nationalities,  our  statistics  are 
equally  unreliable,  and  not  the  least  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  inspectors  as 
to  the  manifold  nationalities  of  polyglot  Europe,  or  on  account  of  the  frequent 
not  always  well-advised  changes  in  the  make-up  of  the  tables.  I  lay  stress  on 
these  findings  as  important,  because  of  the  general  overestimation  of  so-called 
official  statistics. 

Permit  me  finally,  before  concluding  this  testimony  with  a  few  general  remarks, 
to  torn  to  the  different  attacks  made  upon  me  on  account  of  my  determined  posi- 
tion on  the  immigration  question.  Your  own  pamphlet  on  immigration  contains,  on 
page  25,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Shulteis  that  I  am  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Baron 
Hirsch  fund  and  a  countryman  of  Baron  Hirsch,  and  that  after  I  went  out  of  office 
I  immediately  went  back  into  the  same  service.  These  statements  are  as  equally 
malicious  as  untrue.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  I  had  at  no  time  any  connec- 
tion whatsoever,  in  business  or  otherwise,  with  the  Baron  Hirsch  fund,  and  as  an 
Austrian  I  could  never  have  been  a  countryman  of  the  Bavarian  Baron  Hirsch. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  New  York  Press  designated  me  as  an  agent  of  the  Ger- 
man colonial  party,  indeed  a  very  high  compliment  for  an  Austrian  who  never 
had  any  bonds  of  allegiance  to  the  Kaiser.  If  anything,  these  two  statements 
prove  clearly  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  European  geography  and  ethnology,  which 
I  mentioned  as  an  obstacle  to  a  proper  enforcement  of  immigration  laws.  Other 
insinuations,  including  those  from  a  United  States  Senator  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, are  of  the  same  character.  1  may  take  it  as  a  personal  compliment  if  such 
personal  attacks  are  believed  necessary  to  weaken  the  force  of  my  arguments. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  that  in  my  conviction  the  danger  from  immigration 
to  the  welfare  of  our  country  is  actually  decreasing  from  year  to  year.  It  is  obvi- 
ously clear  that  a  nation  of  70,000,000  inhabitants  assimilates  very  much  easier 
300,000  or  400,000  foreigners  than  a  nation  of  40,000,000  could  ever  assimilate 
700,000  to  800,000  a  year.  Besides,  while  the  United  States  are  continually  pro- 
gressing and  strengthening  as  a  nation,  Europe  does  by  no  means  stand  still. 
From  year  to  year  education,  civilization,  and  wealth,  and  with  this  the  general 
standard  of  life,  advance  also  in  Europe.  If  the  Lodge  bill,  as  I  believe,  can  not 
be  passed  within  the  next  few  years,  it  will  become  obsolete  from  lack  of  illiterates 
in  Europe.  I  freely  admit  that  the  immense  immigration  of  former  years,  prior 
to  the  new  law  of  1893,  created  quite  a  number  of  difficult  problems  for  the  United 
States,  especially  on  the  political  field,  but  no  new  law  on  immigration  would  or 
could  assist  in  solving  the  problems  of  old  immigration.  As  stated  before,  Ameri- 
can civilization  will  work  them  out  successfully.  We  may  help  it  by  strictness  in 
the  admission  of  foreigners  to  the  privilege  of  voting,  but  it  is  absurd  to  protect 
the  ballot  box  at  the  ports  of  entry  and  to  exclude  sturdy  and  useful  immigrants 
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who  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the  blessings  of  this  free  country  of  ours  and  are 
ready  to  assume  the  duties  of  American  citizenship  in  the  course  of  time.  We  may 
further  assist  the  forceful  work  of  an  American  civilization  on  the  millions  of 
former  immigrants  by  a  systematic  influence  on  their  better  distribution  over  the 
country;  and  in  this  respect  the  suggestion  of  the  present  commissioner-general, 
in  designating  by  statutes  the  heads  of  State  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  as  agents 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  collecting  information  about  the  condition  of  trade 
and  labor,  may  be  more  fruitful  than  if  applied  to  newcomers. 

As  to  immigrants  proper,  I  suggested  to  the  Immigration  Investigating  Commit- 
tee, and  it  was  embodied  in  their  report,  that  an  immigrant  clearing  house,  with  per- 
manent exhibition,  should  be  erected  by  private  enterprise  under  Government 
control  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  a  better  distribution.  Thiscountry  is  not  yet 
ripe,  and  will  not  be  in  the  lifetime  of  any  of  us,  for  shutting  our  doors  tightly  to 
the  brawny  laborer  who  is  willing  and  able  to  at  least  improve  our  much  neglected 
roads  and  to  perforin  other  menial  work  which  the  Americans,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  are  loath  to  perform.  What  we  need,  besides  improvement  of  our  nat- 
uralization laws,  are  ways  and  means  for  a  more  appropriate  distribution  of  the 
immigrants,  so  that  the  newcomers  may  be  directed  to  the  localities  where  they 
are  peculiarly  needed  and  into  the  work  for  which  they  are  fitted;  in  other  words, 
where  they  could  do  t  he  most  good  to  the  country  as  well  as  to  themselves.  As  to 
restrictions,  however,  the  law  of  1893,  if  properly  enforced,  is  amply  restrictive, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  now  rather  more  restriction  than  is  beneficial  to 
the  country. 


Appendix  A. 

STATISTICS  ABOUT   IMMIGRATION   AND   CRIME. 

According  to  the  State  reports  from  Massachusetts  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1897,  of  82(5  inmates  of  the  State  prison  in  that  year  84  were  natives  of 
Great  Britain  (27  of  England  and  57  of  Ireland),  whereas  only  35  were  born  in 
Italy,  8  in  Russia,  2  in  Poland  (so  called),  and  2  in  Austria.  Taking  the  official 
returns  of  the  jails  and  houses  of  correction  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for 
the  year  ending  September  30, 1897,  of  28,755  inmates  of  these  institutions  10,008 
were  natives  of  Great  Britain  (1,615  from  England,  510  from  Scotland,  7,881  from 
Ireland) ,  and  491  were  natives  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  as  against  252  Italians,  78 
Poles,  and  94  Russians,  30  from  Austria,  10  Armenians,  2  Syrians,  16  Hungarians. 
The  commitments  for  drunkenness  to  all  penal  institutions  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  year  ending  September  30.  1897,  furnish  considerable  food  for 
reflection.  Of  21,443  commitments  for  drunkenness,  8,360  were  natives  of  Great 
Britain  (6,777  from  Ireland,  1,170  from  England,  413  from  Scotland).  299  from 
Sweden  and  Norway,  94  from  Germany,  59  from  Italy,  71  from  Finland,  41  from 
Poland  (so  called) ,  25  from  Russia.  The  three  State  prisons  of  the  btate  of  New 
York  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1896,  had  3,120  inmates,  339  of  which  were 
natives  of  Great  Britain  (105  of  England,  37  of  Scotland,  197  ot  Ireland) .  192  were 
German,  156  Italians,  CO  Austrians,  47  Russians,  36  Poles.  The  Matteawan  State 
Hospital  for  the  Criminal  Insane  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 1896,  con- 
tained 21  natives  of  Great  Britain  (6  England,  15  Ireland),  15  Germans,  8  Italians, 
2  Austrians,  1  Russian,  and  1  Pole. 

An  investigation  of  the  nationality  of  the  persons  committed  to  the  State  pris- 
ons in  Illinois  (containing  the  second  largest  city  and  a  very  great  proportion  of 
immigrants)  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 1896,  shows,  of  a  total  of  2,218, 
126  natives  of  Great  Britain  (35  England,  88  Ireland,  3  Scotland),  130  natives  of 
Germany,  24  Italians,  19  Russians,  19  Austrians,  and  22  Swedes  and  Norwegians. 
The  Illinois  State  reformatory  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1896,  con- 
tained 694  inmates,  of  whom  8  were  natives  of  Great  Britain  (4  Ireland,  4  Eng- 
land), 30  of  Germany,  8  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  10  of  Italy,  1  of  Austria,  2  of 
Russia,  and  7  of  Poland  (so  called);  Southern  Illinois  penitentiary  at  Chester, 
out  of  869  there  were  37  from  Ireland,  15  from  Germany,  2  from  Italy,  no  Hun- 
garians, and  no  Poles. 

Pennsylvania,  another  one  of  the  States  which  receives  a  large  percentage  of 
foreign  immigration  from  Austria  and  Italy,  has  but  incomplete  prison  statistics; 
but  an  examination  of  the  official  reports  shows  that  of  947  inmates  of  penitenti- 
aries in  1896, 47  were  natives  of  Great  Britain  (25  from  Ireland,  22  from  England), 
and  42  natives  of  Germany.  The  other  foreign-born  inmates  are  bunched  together, 
and  the  reports  show  61  natives  of  all  other  foreign  countries  as  against  89  natives 
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of  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  The  commitments  to  county  jails  and  work- 
houses in  Pennsylvania  show  558  natives  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  as  against 
485  natives  of  all  other  foreign  countries  not  specified.  The  statistics  of  outdoor 
relief  in  Pennsylvania  show  1,090  natives  of  Germany,  3,134  natives  of  Great 
Britain  (2,101  Ireland,  930  England,  103  Scotland),  as  against  835  natives  of  all 
other  foreign  countries  not  specified. 

The  official  reports  of  the  New  Jersey  State  prison  show  of  1,131  inmates,  during 
the  year  1897,  80  were  natives  of  Great  Britain  (44  of  England,  9  Scotland.  27  Ire- 
laud),  61  natives  of  Germany,  45  Italians,  7  Austrians,  10  Russians,  and  2  Poles. 
The  Essex  County  penitentiary  in  1897  contained  839  inmates,  of  whom  135  were 
natives  of  Great  Britain  (35  England,  6  Scotland,  94  Ireland),  79  were  Germans, 
35  Italians,  9  Russians,  10  Austrians,  and  4  Poles.  The  Hudson  County  peniten- 
tiary showed  815  inmates  in  1897,  of  whom  153  were  natives  of  Great  Britain  (23 
of  England,  11  Scotland,  119  Ireland),  101  Germans,  40  Italians,  11  Russians,  9 
Austrians.  and  8  Poles. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  (like  the  former  one  of  those  States  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  Italian  and  Slavonic  immigration  is  comparatively  large)  shows  in  its 
prison  reports  for  1897  of  a  total  number  of  444  confined  in  the  Connecticut  State 
prison,  40  were  natives  of  Great  Britain  (10  of  England,  30  of  Ireland) ,  18  Germans, 
32  Italians,  4  Poles,  8  Russians,  and  2  Austrians.  The  total  commitments  to  the 
Connecticut  School  for  Boys  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  during  the  year  1896-97  were  166. 
Of  this  number  43  were  Irish.  15  Germans,  5  Italians,  8  Russians,  and  2  Austrians. 
The  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Middletown,  Conn. ,  showed  the 
number  of  inmates  committed  in  1896  to  be  1,257,  of  which  277  were  Irish,  55  Ger- 
mans, 8  Italians,  1  Hungarian,  and  1  Russian-Pole. 

Taking  the  State  of  Ohio,  we  find  on  examination  of  the  official  reports  that 
the  total  number  confined  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary  in  1897  was  2,435.  Of  this 
number  49  were  natives  of  Great  Britain  (23  of  England,  7  of  Scotland,  19  of 
Ireland),  68  of  Germany,  7  of  Italy,  14  of  Austria,  8  of  Russia,  and  1  of  Poland 
(so  called).  Of  a  total  of  350  commitments  to  the  Ohio  State  reformatory  in  the 
same  year  13  were  natives  of  Great  Britain  (7  of  England,  1  of  Scotland,  5  of 
Ireland),  3  of  Germany,  1  of  Austria,  1  of  Russia,  and  2  of  Poland  (so  called). 

The  State  of  Indiana  shows  the  following  comparative  nationalities  among  its 
prisoners:  The  Indiana  State  prison  (north)  in  1896  contained  842  inmates,  of 
whom  10  were  from  Great  Britain  (4  from  England,  6  from  Ireland) ,  26  from 
Germany,  2  from  Hungary,  and  2  from  Italy.  The  Indiana  State  prison  (south) 
contained  817  inmates  in  1896,  of  whom  5  were  natives  of  Great  Britain  (4  from 
England  and  1  from  Ireland),  11  natives  of  Germany,  and  2  of  Italy. 

The  State  of  Missouri  shows  the  following  figures:  The  State  penitentiary  in 
1896  contained  1,923  persons,  of  whom  44  were  natives  of  Great  Britain  (20  from 
England,  2  from  Scotland,  22  from  Ireland),  54  natives  of  Germany,  4  of  Austria, 
3  of  Russia,  and  3  of  Italy. 

The  Wisconsin  State  prison  in  1896  contained  318  inmates,  of  whom  17  were 
natives  of  Great  Britain  (6  of  England,  2  of  Scotland,  and  9  of  Ireland),  28  natives 
of  Germany,  1  of  Austria,  15  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  1  of  Italy,  2  of  Russia,  and 
1  of  Poland  (so  called). 

The  State  penitentiary  of  Minnesota  in  1895  contained  410  inmates,  of  whom  27 
were  born  in  Great  Britain  (12  in  England,  15  in  Ireland),  35  in  Germany,  and  7 
in  Russia. 

The  State  of  Michigan  does  not  appear  to  publish  any  prison  statistics.  The 
only  report  that  is  accessible  is  that  of  the  Detroit  house  of  correction,  which 
contained  2,143  inmates  in  1897.  Of  this  number  201  were  natives  of  Great  Britain 
(63  of  England,  27  of  Scotland,  111  of  Ireland) ,  192  were  natives  of  Germany,  6  of 
Italy,  4  of  Austria.  28  of  Poland  (so  called),  and  2  of  Russia. 


Appendix  B. 

STATISTICS  ABOUT   IMMIGRATION   AND  WAGES. 

The  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  Washington,  No.  18,  September, 
1898,  in  its  first  article,  entitled  "  Wages  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  1870  to 
1898,"  quotes  the  average  daily  wages  in  12  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States  in  the  years  1870  to  1898.  For  purposes  of  comparison  we  take  the 
average  wages  in  each  occupation  in  the  years  1870  and  1898  in  these  12  cities. 
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TABLE   I. 


Occupations. 


Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers. . 

Boiler  makers' 

Boiler-makers'  helpers 

Bricklayers 

Cabinetmakers 

Carpenters  

Compositors 

Conductors,  railroad .. 

Engineers,  railroad 

Firemen,  railroad 

Hodcarriers 

Ironmolders 


1870. 


$2.43 
1.40} 

2.35} 

1.41 

3.15} 

2.14 

2.36} 

2.52} 

3.43 

3.22} 

1.75 

1.75} 

2.60* 


$2,434 
1.52} 
2.56} 
1.53} 
3.51} 
2.29} 
2.52} 
2.81} 
4.03} 
4.42} 
2.26 
2.00} 
2.60} 


Occupations. 


Iron  molders'  helpers 

Joiners 

Laborers,  street 

Laborers,  other 

Machinists 

Maehinists'  helpers 

Masons,  stone 

Painters,  house 

Patternmakers,  iron  works 

Plumbers 

Stonecutters 

Teamsters 


1870. 


$1.53 
2  25} 

1.46} 

1.39} 

2.30} 

1.34 

2.80} 

2.22} 

2.70 

2.74} 

3.07 

1.58} 


$1.58} 
2.47 
1  65} 

1  45 

2  41 
135} 
3.20} 
2.60 
2.90 
3.15} 
3.23 
1.88} 


In  order  correctly  to  estimate  the  actual  advance  that  wages  have  made  in  this 
country  since  1870  the  prices  of  -  ommodities  and  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
must  be  taken  into  account.  For  this  purpose  the  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  published  in  March,  1898,  may 
be  consulted.  This  report  contains  a  table  showing  the  average  retail  price  of 
commodities  during  certain  years  between  1860  and  1897  in  Massachusetts.  We 
select  the  year  1872,  and  compare  the  average  retail  prices,  expressed  in  the  gold 
standard,  for  that  year  with  the  year  1897. 

Table  II. — Average  retail  prices  for  the  years  1872  and  1897. 


Article. 


Increase 

(+)  and 

decrease 

1872. 

1897. 

(-)in 

1897,  as 

compared 

with  1872. 

Per  cent. 

$10.75 

$6.62} 

-38.37 

12.75 

5.80 

-54.51 

.03} 

034 

-2.56 

.01} 

.03 

+71.43 

.08} 

■07ft 

-12.12 

.11} 

.07? 

-30.16 

.09} 

.07 

-26.32 

.69 

.46§ 

-32.75 

.34} 

•  31J 

-  8.91 

.42} 

.28 

-34.12 

.10} 

.045 

-53.66 

.10} 

.04} 

-55.56 

.12 

.05} 

-52.08 

.70 

.50 

-28.57 

.76} 

.49} 

-35  08 

.75 

.52? 

-29.52 

.08 

.04} 

-46.88 

.12} 

.074 

-41.22 

.19 

.14}  • 

-22.81 

.07} 

.05| 

-25.33 

.29} 

.25} 

-12.99 

.10} 

.09? 

-10.20 

.10} 

.08 

-23.81 

.17 

.125 

-24.84 

.28} 

.21} 

-23.01 

.10} 

.07* 

-30.63 

.15} 

.20 

+31.15 

.19 

•  11} 

-38.16 

.12} 

.10 

-20.00 

.11 

•  09§ 

-16.18 

,13} 

.13} 

-  1.28 

.10} 

.09 

-12.20 

.13} 

.105 

-13.36 

.14} 

.08 

-45.76 

.39} 

.24} 

-38.00 

Flour: 

Wheat,  superfine barrel- 
Wheat,  family do... 

Bye pound. 

Cornmeal do... 

Codfish,  dry ._ do... 

Rice do... 

Beans - quart- 
Tea,  oolong pound- 
Coffee,  Eio: 

Green do... 

Boasted do... 

Sugar: 

Good  brown do... 

Coffee.. do... 

Granulated  _. __ do... 

Molasses: 

New  Orleans gallon. 

Porto  Bico do... 

Sirup do... 

Soap,  common ___ pound. 

Starch do... 

Beef: 

Boasting do... 

Soup _ do... 

Bump  steak do... 

Corned do... 

Veal: 

Fore  quarter do... 

Hind  quarter. _ _ __ do... 

Cutlets .'..do  .. 

Mutton: 

Fore  quarter _ do... 

Chops do... 

Leg do... 

Pork: 

Fresh do... 

Salted do... 

Hams,  smoked do... 

Shoulders,  corned do... 

Sausages do... 

Lard do... 

Butter do... 
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Table  II.— Average  retail  prices  for  the  years  1872  and  1S97— Continued. 


Article. 

1872. 

1897. 

Increase 

(  +  )  and 

decrease 

(-)in 

1897,  as 

compared 

with  1872. 

.171 

1.02 

.08 

.30 

9.25 

10. 12J 

7.00 

.13 
.16 

.11 
.191 
.27} 
.24 

■m 

3.94 

14.75 
16.00 

5.62 
3.75 

.14 
1.014 
.05} 
.231 
6.00 
8.41J 
6.97 

.081 
.08} 

.08} 
.09i 
.10 
.11 
.05} 
2.05} 

8.63f 
11.61 

4.62 
3.66 

Per  cent 
-20.00 
-    .65 

Milk 

Coal _ 

Wood,  hard  .  

Shirting: 

Sheeting: 

9-8  bleached 

.: do.... 

do 

...do.... 

do... 

do... 

do 

-16.92 
-    .43 

-34.62 
-46.88 

-39.29 
-50.00 
-63.64 

Prints 

do 

54  61 

Men's  heavy  boots 

Rents: 

4-room  tenements - .. 

Board: 

pair.. 

month.. 

do.... 

-47.84 

-41.44 
-27.44 

—17. 79 

Women. _. 

.do.... 

-  2.40 

The  full  significance  of  these  price  comparisons  will  be  more  apparent  if  the  fol- 
lowing table  is  studied,  showing  the  quantity  of  each  article  purchasable  for  $lin 
the  years  1872  and  1897  in  Massachusetts: 

Table  III. — Purchasing  power  of  money  for  the  years  1872  and  1897. 


What  $1  would 
buy  in — 


Article. 


1872. 


1897. 


Increase 
(  +  )  and 
decrease 
(-)in 
1897,  as 
compared 
with  1872. 


Flour: 

Wheat,  superfine pounds. 

Wheat,  family do — 

Rye  ._ do... 

Cornmeal _ _ do... 

Codfish.dry do... 

Rice _ do... 

Beans quarts. 

Tea,  oolong pounds- 
Coffee: 

Rio,  green .do... 

Rio,  roasted do... 

Sngar: 

Good  brown -  - do... 

Coffee do... 

Granulated do... 

Molasses: 

New  Orleans - - - gallons. 

PortoRico ...do... 

Simp _ do... 

Soap,  Common - pounds 

Starch.. do... 

Beef: 

Roasting ! do... 

Sonp .do... 

Rump  steak. — do... 

Corned do... 

Veal: 

Fore  quarter ~ .-do--_ 

Bind  quarter do... 

Cutlets ---. - do... 

Mutton: 

Fore  quarter. --- do... 

Leg do... 

Chops do... 

607A 12 


18.18 
15.38 
31.25 
55.55 
12.20 

8.93 
10.52 

1.45 


2.35 

9.80 
9. 52 
8  33 

1.43 

1.31 

1  33 

12.50 

8  19 

5  26 
13.33 
3  39 

9  52 

9.52 
5.85 
3.54 

9.80 


30.30 
34.48 
32.26 
34.48 
13.89 
12.82 
14.29 
2.16 

3.21 
3.57 

21.28 
21.74 
17  86 

•>  00 
2  02 
1  89 
23  81 
14  08 

6.85 
17.86 

3.89 
10.64 

12.66 
7.87 
4.61 

14.08 
8.55 
5.05 


Per  cent. 
+  66.67 
+124.19 
+    2.23 

—  37.93 
+  13.85 
+  43.56 
+  35.84 
+  48.97 

+  9.93 
+  51.19 

+117. 14 
+128.36 
+  114.41 

+  39.86 
+  54.20 
+  42  11 
+  90.48 
+  71.92 

+  30.23 
+  33.98 
+  14.75 
+  11.76 

+  32.98 
+  34.53 
+  30.23 

+  43.67 
+  62.55 

-  22.43 
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Table  III.— Purchasing  power  of  money  for  the  years  1872  and  1897 — Continued. 


What  $1  would 
buy  in— 

Increase 
(+)  and 

decrease 
<-)in 
1897,  as 

compared 

with  1872. 

Article. 

1872. 

1897. 

Pork: 

8.00 
9.09 
7.41 
9.80 
8.00 
7.87 
2.55 
5.71 
.97 
13.50 
3.33 
217.39 

.79 
1.14 

7.69 
6.25 

7.14 
5.13 
3.63 
4.17 
8.55 

2.03 

1.87 

1.24 
1.87 

10.00 
10.27 

7.52 
11.24 

9.26 
12.66 

4.13 

7.19 

.99 

17.86 

4.27 
333.33 

.95 
1.15 

11.76 
11.76 

11.76 
10.31 
10.00 
9.09 
18.87 

3.53 
2.62 

1.52 
1.92 

Per  cent. 
+  25.00 

Salted 

do 

+  19.58 

Shoulders,  corned 

do.... 

do.... 

do.:.. 

+1.48 
+  14.69 
+  15.75 

do.... 

+  60.86 

do.... 

+  61.96 

do.... 

+  25.93 

+    2.06 

Milk 

+  42.88 

+  28.23 

Coal               

+  53.33 

Wood: 

Hard 

cubic  feet.. 

do... 

+  20.25 

.88 

Shirting: 

4-4  brown 

4-4  bleached 

Sheeting: 

yards.. 

do 

do.... 

+  52.93 
+  88.16 

+  64.71 

do.... 

.—do.— 

+100.97 
+175.48 

do..„ 

+117.99 

do.. 

+120.70 

Bents: 

4-room  tenements 

6-room  tenements 

Board: 

days.. 

do— 

do.... 

+  73.89 
+  40.11 

+  22.58 

do  ___ 

+    2.67 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  average  wages  in  the  industries  enumerated 
above,  by  years,  showing  the  course  of  wages  in  each  year,  taken  from  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  September,  1898. 


TABLE  IV. 


Tear. 

\ 

Average 
wages. 

Increase 
as  com- 
pared 

with  1870. 

Immi- 
gration 
into  the 
United 
States. 

1870 

$2.20.1 
2.39} 
2.45 
2.35* 
2.30} 
2.24} 
3.18  ' 
2.24} 
2.30} 
2.32 
2.34 
2.40} 
2.44} 
2.47 
2.49 
2.471 
.    2.47} 
2.49} 
2  50} 
2  51J 
2  52| 
2.544 
2.56 
2  ii ! 
2.49* 
2.47J 
2.45} 
2.44} 

Per  cent. 

387,203 

1871 

8.5 

11.1 

6.8 

4.4 

1.7 

1.1 

1.8 

4.6 

5.2 

6.1 

9.2 

11 

12 

12  9 

12  1 
-       12. 1 

13 

13  7 

14  1 
14.6 

15  4 
16. 1 
15  3 
13 

12  1. 
11.5 
10.9 

321,350 

1872 

404,806 

1873 

459,803 

1874 

313,339 

1875 ,. 

227,498 

1876 

169,986 

1877 

141,857 

1878 

138,469 

1879 

177,826 

1880 

457,257 

1881 

669.431 

1882 

788,993 

1883 

603,323 

1884 

518,592 

1885 

395,346 

1886 

334.203 

490.109 

1888 

546889 

1889 

444.437 

1890 _ 

455.302 

1891 

560,319 

1892 

1893. 

623,084 
502,917 

1894 

314,467 

1895 

■   279,948 

1896 

343,367 

1897 

230,833 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Inyourstatementjustreadtothecommission,  youhave, 
in  several  places  and  in  several  particulars,  somewhat  severely  criticised  the  inac- 
curacy of  immigration  statistics.  Now,  could  you  state  to  the  commission  partic- 
ularly some  of  the  faults  that  you  have  discovered  as  to  the  executive  office  at 
Ellis  Island,  and  could  you  suggest  any  remedy  outside  of  the  registry  system 
that  we  have  there  now?— A.  I  assumed  charge  of  Ellis  Island  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1893,  just  during  the  time  when,  in  view  of  the  new  law  about  to  take  effect,  there 
was  an  immense  immigration  brought  into  our  country.  We  had  a  record  of  not 
less  than  72,000  in  1  single  month,  in  April  and  May,  1893.  1  had  an  opportunity 
during  this  time  of  acting  under  the  old  law  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  watch 
the  system  as  it  had  been  enforced  before.  I  made  a  study  of  it  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  about  the  changes  which  I  regarded  as  necessary,  and  I  found,  especially  in 
looking  up  the  old  records  which  were  all  kept  on  Ellis  Island,  that  while  the  few 
registry  clerks  in  the  office  were  supposed  under  the  old  law  to  take  a  statement 
from  the  immigrants  about  their  nationality,  destination,  and  ages,  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  whole  pages  did  not  contain  any  reply  to  any  of  these  points. 
They  were  nothing  more  than  an  index  of  names  of  people  arriving  at  the  port. 
It  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  physically  impossible  for  these  people — the  port  officers — 
to  do  more.  There  were  but  a  few  of  them,  who  had  to  register  sometimes  4,000 
or  5,000  in  a  day.  Now,  under  no  circumstances  could  it  be  expected  from  them 
that  they  could  examine  the  immigrants  as  to  all  these  specific  points,  and  put 
them  down,  and  then  expect  that  when  through  with  the  day's  work  they  would 
make  up  the  statistics.  I  saw  immediately  the  importance  of  condensation  of  such 
a  system.  I  asked  the  officials,  ' '  How  do  you  get  these  figures  which  we  now 
have  in  our  reports?  "  They  freely  admitted  that,  in  most  cases,  it  was  merely 
guesswork  on  their  part;  even  the  count  could  not  be  accurate  and  complete. 
Now,  this  was  especially  the  case  under  the  old  Castle  Garden  administration. 
As  long  as  the  State  authorities  and ,  you  may  practically  say,  the  municipal  machine 
had  control  of  immigration,  where  immigration  was  especially  large  and  where 
the  employees  were  few — at  least,  where  the  employees  who  worked  were  few, 
while  more  may  have  drawn  salaries — it  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  rely  in  any 
way  on  these  old  statistics ;  and  I  speak  from  my  personal  observation  and  exami- 
nation of  the  officers  who  had.  it  in  charge. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  statistics  taken  since  1893? — A.  They  are  vastly 
improved. 

Q.  Would  you  suggest  any  improvement  to  the  present  way  of  taking  statis- 
tics?— A.  I  would  suggest  one  remedy,  which  I  believe  would  facilitate  proper 
examination  as  well  as  statistics.  The  immigrant  is  supposed  to  answer  a  number 
of  questions  submitted  to  him  by  the  ticket  agent.  I  can  not  see  any  reason  why 
these  replies  should,  not  be  taken  in  writing,  together  with  the  interrogatories. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  law  of  1893  was  introduced,  the  steamship  com- 
panies originally  started  out  that  way  and  submitted  to  me  these  answers  to 
interrogatories,  and  I  found  them  immensely  beneficial  for  everything.  These 
interrogatories  should  be  signed  by  the  immigrant  himself,  and  if  he  can  not  sign 
his  name  it  would  at  least  establish  the  fact  finally  as  to  his  illiteracy  from  the 
very  start.  Such  interrogatories  should  be  turned  over  to  the  statistical  bureau. 
They  certainly  could  collect  reliable  total  figures.  That  would  change  the  whole 
system  at  once. 

Q.  Would  not  that  in  a  great  measure  relieve  the  inspectors  and  also  your 
special-inquiry  bureaus  there  ? — A.  It  would. 

Q.  Would  it  not  simplify  the  matter?— A.  Very  much  in  that  way.  The  in- 
spector would  then  have  before  him  in  a  much  better  way  the  answers  to  the 
different  questions  which  the  immigrants  have  to  reply  to. 

Q.  You  say  the  law  of  1893,  to  your  mind,  is  sufficiently  restrictive  without  any 
additional  legislation?— A.  That  is  my  conviction,  and  I  believe  that  the  immigra- 
tion since  last  year  proves  it  better  than  anything  else.  Up  to  last  year  we  did 
not  know  how  much  of  the  decided,  conspicuous  falling  off  of  immigration  was 
due  to  the  prevailing  financial  depression,  and  how  much  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  law.  We  hesitated  about  expressing  an  opinion  about  it,  and  the  annual 
report  of  the  superintendent  was  rather  hesitating  in  that  direction.  But  the 
experience  of  the  last  year,  a  year  of  undoubted,  almost  unequaled,  prosperity, 
proves  that  there  is  but  one  explanation  of  the  decided  decrease  in  immigration, 
and  that  is  the  restrictive  power  of  the  law,  and  it  is  natural.  If  you,  especially 
the  gentlemen  of  the  subcommission,  who  have  seen  it  themselves  working  on 
Ellis  Island— if  you  bear  in  mind  how  much  trouble  an  immigrant  now  has  before 
he  gets  his  ticket  at  the  port,  and  how  much  trouble  he  is  subjected  to  after  he 
lands  at  New  York,  you  will  realize  that  it  is  but  natural  this  should  have  a 
restrictive  effect  on  immigration, 
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Q.  .But  is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  the  steamship  companies  themselves,  in  the 
series  of  questions  that  they  furnish  their  agents  in  Europe,  furnish  a  shadow  of 
what  the  immigrant  is  to  meet  here,  and  the  immigrant  knows  how  difficult  immi- 
gration is  made? — A.  Exactly.  The  first  examination  by  the  ticket  agent,  who  is 
held  personally,  officially,  responsible  for  every  deported  immigrant,  is  the  most 
efficient  of  all. 

,  Q.  Would  you  suggest  any  amendment  to  the  1893  act? — A.  I  have  expressed 
my  opinion  that  I  am  rather  reluctant  about  suggesting  any  new  legislation  on 
this  question,  because  I  know  too  well  that  the  whole  question  would  again  be 
reopened,  and  there  is  evidently  a  confusion  prevailing  on  this  whole  question, 
/and  a  very  important  one.  As  I  stated,  there  were  a  number  of  evils,  unquestion- 
ably from  the  form  of  the  law,  in  unrestricted  immigration,  and  I  fully  under- 
I  stand  that  our  people,  and  especially  the  laboring  classes,  and  mostly  in  times  of 
financial  depression  and  enforced  idleness — that  they  in  such  times  are  sore  on 
immigration,  also  for  the  future;  though  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  no  matter  how 
much  we  would  restrict  immigration  at  present,  even  if  we  shut  our  doors  entirely 
to  new  immigrants,  this  would  not  do  a  particle  of  good  in  the  solving  of  our  own 
problems  of  congestion  of  labor  at  certain  points,  of  massing  of  people  of  the  same 
nationalities,  of  the  same  language,  in  certain  points,  and  of  their  influence  on 
politics. 

Q.  Would  it  not  only  take  a  very  few  minutes  to  make  the  physical  examina- 
tion of  a  group  of  30? — A.  Certainly,  the  physical  examination  takes  place  before 
they  come  off. 

Q.  Now,  then,  do  not  the  delays  you  speak  of,  of  one  day  or  two  days  and  sometimes 
a  week,  result  more  from  detentions  on  account  of  alien  contract  labor  law  than 
from  any  other  difference  that  may  be  in  the  minds  of  the  inspectors  or  the  board 
of  inquiry;  is  not  that  the  cause  that  usually  detains  the  immigrant? — A.  First  of 
all,  they  are  detained  very  much  longer  than  cabin  passengers  in  being  landed. 
The  first  immigrant  leaves  the  ship  after  the  last  cabin  passenger  has  left.  Then 
his  examination  of  baggage  commences.  Then  he  is  taken  over  the  tedious  trip 
to  the  Barge  Office;  'after  being  grouped  in  these  groups, of  30  they  are  taken  down 
to  the  Barge  Office,  and  there  commences  the  unloading.  They  then  pass  in  sin- 
gle file,  and  if  there  are  800  of  them  you  can  imagine  how  long  it  takes.  Then 
again,  if  grouped  in  groups  of  30  they  have  to  pass  the  physical  examination  first. 
Jf  there  are  only  800  passengers,  for  instance,  to  take  this  as  an  example;  that  will 
furnish  27  groups,  in  round  figures.  There  are  only  4  or  5  registry  aisles,  through 
which  but  1  group  can  go  at  a  time;  say  4  groups  can  only  be  dispatched  at  the 
same  time;  if  there  are  27  it  takes  about  7  turns  for  all  of  them  to  pass.  Mean- 
while it  is  getting  dark;  the  officials  are  expected  to  work  overtime  when  neces- 
sary, but  not  too  long.  They  adjourn  until  the  next  morning.  The  very  best  man 
may  be  in  the  last  group.  The  last  10  groups  are  not  handled  until  the  next  day, 
and  they  have  to  wait  until  the  next  day.    These  are  hardships. 

Q.  How  would  the  lessening  of  the  group  or  the  multiplication  of  aisles  assist 
this  inspection? — A.  Very  much,  certainly. 

Q.  Well,  how  are  the  quarters  there  at  the  Barge  Office  now? — A.  We  could 
not  do  very  much  under  any  circumstances.  We  made  the  most  of  the  Barge 
Office  as  it  was. 

Q.  Then  could  your  suggestion  be  practiced  at  Ellis  Island,  when  you  go  there? 
What  improvements  would  you  make  of  inspection?— A.  There  must  be  at  leaat 
ten  aisles  working  at  the  same  time,  and  they  must  all  be  filled  by  inspectors  who 
understand  the  language;  otherwise  it  takes  twice  the  time.  He  gets  the  reply 
through  the  interpreter  as  it  is  now.  What  enormous  difficulty  is  to  te  met  with 
under  such  circumstances  you  can  well  understand— — if  you  consider  that  in  this 
group  of  30  there  are  sometimes  five  or  six  nationalities  represented,  and  that 
nevertheless  the  same  inspector  is  supposed  to  examine  these  people  individually 
as  to  their  eligibility  to  land.  We  had  many  times  to  hunt  around  for  inter- 
preters to  understand  at  all  what  the  immigrant  desired,  and  to  put  any  questions 
to  him.    Of  course,  meanwhile,  we  did  not  delay  the  whole  work. 

Q.  What  is  the  ordinary  salary  paid  the  interpreter? — A.  A  thousand  dollars. 
Cities  pay  §3,000  to  every  court  interpreter— $2,000.  The  Government  interpreters 
have  $1,000,  which  is  not  very  high,  and  you  can  not  expect  good  work  from  them; 
it  is  simply  impossible. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  at  the  port  of  New  York  a  great  improvement  in  the  last 
10  years,  last  6  or  8  years,  in  the  number  and  ability  of  interpreters?— A.  No. 

Q.  While  you  were  commissioner  there,  did  you  have  a  sufficiency  of  interpre- 
ters to  make  at  least  a  panially  intelligible  examination? — A.  No,  I  did  not;  and 
a  great  many  nationalities  I  could  not  handle  at  all  by  Government  employees— for 
instance,  the  Portuguese.    I  should  have  had  a  particular  interpreter  in  the  Porta- 
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guese  language.     We  could  not  do  it.    All  we  could  do  was  to  take  an  employee  of 
the  ship  to  act  as  an  interpreter  for  us.    Now,  that  is  not  a  proper  way. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  have  any  trouble  with  Asiatics  in  respect  to  language?— A. 
We  had  one  or  two  interpreters,  one  especially  excellent  interpreter,  hut  the  diffi- 
culty again  was  that  we  had  to  rely  entirely  on  him  and  on  his  statements,  and 
sometimes  there  was  quite  a  good  reason  to  doubt  some  of  his  statements;  but  we 
had  to  rely  on  them,  we  were  entirely  helpless. 

Q.  They  were  liable  to  be  in  favor  of  their  own  countrymen  in  the  matter? — A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Those  positions  are  not  under  civil  service?— A. 
They  are  now.    They  are  under  civil  service  by  the  last  order  of  1896. 

Q.  Is  it  feasible  to  cultivate  a  corps  of  interpreters?— A.  Certainly.  Why  have 
the  courts  proper  interpreters?    Because  they  are  paid  accordingly. 

Q.  Well,  the  courts  very  often  have  to  call  in  certain  interpreters  to  suit  the 
language  spoken.  I  assume  that  you  have  at  your  office  at  Ellis  Island  almost 
every  language  spoken  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  I 
should  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  large  corps  of  interpreters,  or  at  least  a  corps 
of  men  who  speak  a  very  great  variety  of  languages? — A.  It  could  be  done  in  this 
way.  For  the  most  prominent  languages,  permanent  employees  should  be 
employed,  while  in  extraordinary  cases  of  languages  which  are  rare — like,  for 
instance,  Asiatic 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  (Interrupting.)  Armenian,  Turkish,  and  Greek? — A. 
Yes;  a  good  many  of  those — it  might  be  arranged  that  persons  should  work  only 
by  the  day  who  are  selected  as  having  passed  the  civil-service  examination,  and 
only  to  be  employed  for  that  specific  day.  It  would  be  no  extraordinary  hard- 
ship, especially  on  this  class  of  immigrants,  to  be  detained  for  one  day  and  wait 
until  an  interpreter  wa3  available;  but  it  would  be  for  the  more  common  lan- 
guages— Slavonian,  German,  French,  and  Portuguese,  if  permanent  interpreters 
should  not  be  employed.  Spanish  is  one  of  the  rare  languages,  but  of  Portuguese 
there  is  a  permanent  immigration.  We  also  never  had  interpreters  for  the  differ- 
ent Slavonic  dialects,  which  are  so  different  that  the  same  interpreters  ought  not 
to  be  employed  for  all. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  That  is  done  now  under  the  civil-service  system,  is 
it-not? — A.  That  is  not  done  as  yet.  A  good  deal  of  the  money  is  spent  differently, 
and  not  for  the  proper  kind  of  employees,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  essential,  then,  so  far  as  the  statistical  part  of  the  duties  of 
that  bureau  is  concerned,  that  you  should  have  court  interpreters? — A.  Not  only 
for  the  statistical  portion,  but  for  the  direct  enforcement  of  the  law,  in  order  to 
understand  whether  a  certain  person  is  really  desirable  or  not;  to  examine  him 
properly;  and  the  board  of  special  inquiry  most  of  all  and  first  of  all  ought  to 
have  competent  interpreters. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Interpreters  as  advisors?— A.  Advisors  or  as  members. 

Q.  In  fact  they  ought  to  be  members? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Why  did  you  speak  specially  of  the  Boston  immigration 
restriction  efforts? — A.  I  had  only  to  do  with  the  Boston  Immigration  Restriction 
League  during  the  time  of  my  term  of  office,  and  later  on. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  restriction  league  in  the  country?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
That  is  the  only  restriction  league. 

Q.  Is  there  no  opposition  to  wholesale  immigration  anywhere  in  the  country 
except  in  Massachusetts? — A.  Oh,  certainly  there  is;  no  doubt.  I  only  mentioned 
those  who  have  been  most  pronounced  and  best  organized. 

Q.  You  admit,  then,  that  the  Boston  restrict] onists  represent  in  a  sense  large 
numbers  of  people  throughout  the  country  who  entertain  the  same  views? — A. 
Numbers  and  perhaps  not.  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that.  Congress  receives 
quite  a  number  of  petitions  from  other  parts  just  as  well  as  from  our  part,  I 
have  learned  from  my  opponents.  I  organized  the  Immigration  Protective  League, 
as  I  suppose  is  known  to  the  commission,  and  we  did  exactly  what  the  immigra- 
tion restrictionists  did;  that  is,  sent  out  petitions  for  signature,  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  when  we  learned  the  opposition  was  in  favor  of  the  Lodge  bill. 
Ii  the  sentiment  on  one  side  is  really  representing  a  large  number  of  people,  it  is 
exactly  the  same  on  the  other.  It  would  be  hard  to  count  one  or  the  other,  or  even 
to  measure  them  up  against  each  other. 

_Q.  Then  your  latest  statement  means  that  it  is  not  a  local  question  or  local  preju- 
dice?— A.  Oh,  certainly  not,  and  I  have  emphasized  it  before.  I  wish  to  state  again 
that  a  time  of  commercial  and  financial  depression,  such  as  we  had  a  few  years 
ago,  is  liable  to  come  again  in  a  very  pronounced  and  very  determined  way.  At 
present  there  are  hardly  any  idle  hands.  Our  factories  work  many  of  them  with  1 
or  2  years'  advance  orders.    They  employ  a  good  many  people,  perhaps  instigated 
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by  the  demand  of  labor,  and  new  arrivals  may  come  and  maybe  employed.  Over- 
production will  naturally  set  in,  and  some  establishments  which  at  the  present 
time  work  over  time,  day  and  night,  and  hardly  are  able  to  fill  their  orders,  will 
again  shut  down  for  a  while,  and  a  good  many  of  the  old  and  of  the  new  men  will 
again  be  idle,  as  they  have  been  in  the  last  five  years.  It  would  be  but  natural  that 
in  another  turn  of  the  same  kind  the  first  sentiment  of  the  Americans  would  go 
against  the  foreigners,  who  have  furnished,  as  they  believe,  the  abundance,  the 
surplus  of  supply  against  the  demand. 

A.  Now,  if,  unfortunately,  we  should  have  a  period  of  depression  so  that  labor 
seeks  work,  rather  work  seeks  labor,  and  there  should  be  a  large  tide  of  immigration, 
would  not  one  effect  of  that  be  to  displace  considerable  American  labor? — A.  If 
we  had  another  time  of  depression  then  it  would  be  only  natural  that  no  tide  of 
immigration  would  set  in  at  that  time.  Depression  and  large  immigration  prac- 
tically exclude  each  other. 

Q.  There  has  been  considerable  immigration  even  in  depressed  times,  has  there 
not? — A.  Very  little,  as  compared  with  former  years;  and  especially  very  little, 
if  immigration  is  sifted  down  to  its  actual  character.  If  there  are,  for  instance, 
300,000  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  we  find  in  examining  them,  that 
about  50,000  had  been  here  before,  had  gone  abroad  and  returned,  and  that  of  the 
other  250,000, 100,000— that  is  the  ordinary  percentage— are  members  of  the  imme- 
diate families  of  former  immigrants,  then  the  actual  immigration  remaining,  to 
be  counted  as  immigration  on  the  labor  market,  is  reduced  to  only  150,000  a  year. 
And  then,  if  taken  into  consideration  the  number  of  such  persons  who  leave 
this  country  even  for  good,  the  labor  market, will  appear  to  suffer  very  little  from 
immigration  at  such  times. 

Q.  You  have  referred  to  the  comparative  decline  in  immigration  recently.  Do 
you  think  that  is  due  more  to  the  effective  administration  of  our  law,  or  to  the  law 
itself,  than  it  is  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  revival  of  prosperity  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  America,  so  that  these  people  have  less  inducement  to  come  here  than 
they  had  before? — A.  I  state  distinctly  that  the  causes  are  many.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  increase  of  prosperity  in  Europe  serves  to  offset  ours  to  a  certain 
degree;  but  aside  from  that  our  prosperity  had  no  large  attraction  on  the  European 
surplus  of  population.  It  proves,  in  my  opinion,  the  restrictive  efficiency  of  the 
present  law. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  is  there  any  advertising  in  Europe  by  land-grant  railroads, 
and  by  other  associations  in  this  country,  to  induce  immigration? — A.  This  has  been 
overestimated  in  many  ways.  There  is  advertising  perpetually  done.  It  is  done 
in  every  way.  It  is  done  with  our  products  as  well  as  by  our  land-advertising 
companies.  There  is  no  doubt  the  people  have  been  educated  to  take-  our  adver- 
tisements with  a  large  grain  of  allowance.  They  look  rather  more  skeptically  on 
these  matters  than  they  did  15  to  20  years  ago.  When  first  this  advertising  started, 
it  had  a  kind  of  vivid  and  startling  effect.  Europe  has  been  educated  to  adver- 
tising just  as  well  as  America  has.  The  effect  of  American  advertising  in  Europe 
is  very  slight  at  present,  very  small. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory:)  Are  there  any  States  that  have  advertising  agencies 
or  bureaus  in  Europe  now? — A.  There  are,  certainly;  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  a 
few  others.    They  maintain  permanent  colonization  bureaus  in  E\irope. 

Q.  Kept  for  furnishing  information?— A.  Kept  for  furnishing  information  of  all 
kinds.  Texas  has  certainly  one,  I  am  sure.  Mr.  Johnson  is  the  general  representa- 
tive.   I  know  of  that  personally. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  efficiency  of  those  bureaus— their  success 
in  inducing  immigration? — A.  They  certainly  have  some  success  or  else  they  would 
not  be  maintained  and  continued,  but  their  success  is  very  small.  Colonization 
in  the  States,  in  the  United  States,  has  been  very  limited.  The  most  successful 
colonization  to  my  knowledge  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Italians  in  Arkansas,  the 
Sunny  Side  colony.  Another  quite  successful  organization  is  on  the  way  in  Georgia. 
Now,  I  shall  never  believe,  no  matter  how  often  I  hear  it,  that  the  American  land 
is  given  away  and  being  settled.  It  may  be  possessed,  it  may  be  owned,  but  is 
certainly  not  cultivated  as  yet,  and  there  is  ample  room,  in  my  thorough  convic- 
tion, for  a  great  deal  of  new  settlement;  and  certainly  our  roads  of  the  West  and 
South,  our  railroads,  would  have  prospered,  at  least  four  or  five  years  ago,  at  the 
time  of  the  depression,  if  we  had  had  anything  of  immigration.  In  fact,  beyond 
doubt,  in  addition  to  the  poor  crops,  it  was  the  deqrease  in  immigration  which 
drove  a  good  many  of  those  roads,  like  the  Pacific  roads,  especially  the  Northern 
Pacific,  into  the  receivers'  hands. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Have  you  ever  studied  the  history  of  immigration  from 
New  England  to  Ohio  and  other  parts  of  the  West?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  began  only  a  year  ago  or  more?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  people  left  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island  at  that  time  because  they  believed  in  the  overpopulation  of  those 
States?— A.  No. 

Q.  To  seek  new  and  larger  fields?— A.  Not  the  overpopulation  of  their  own 
States,  but  their  enterprise  for  seeking  larger  fields. 

Q.  Does  that  motive  actuate  the  immigration  from  Europe  largely? — A.  Great 
many;  largely,  largely.  Those  people  who  come  for  settlement  in  this  country 
have  a  desire  and  feel  the  ability  in  themselves  to  expand,  to  look  out  for  larger 
and  better  fields  for  their  activity  than  they  can  find  at  home.  We  get  some  of 
the  very  best  settlers  from  Russia,  and  there  is  room  enough  there,  as  you  well 
know.  There  are  large  tracts  almost  equal  to  our  own,  but  nevertheless  they 
come  here  and  bring  their  good  money  here,  and  are  most  excellent  settlers, 
because  they  feel  the  possibilities  are  greater  in  the  United  States  in  the  free  air 
and  the  civilization  of  America. 

Q.  Are  republican  principles  one  of  the  inducements  to  this  immigration? — A. 
Not  very  much.  It  is  among  Russian  Mennonites  to  a  large  extent;  they  are  sick 
and  tired  of  Czarism. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  then,  if  I  understand  you,  it  is  not  so  much  the  difference  in  the 
form  of  government  and  a  desire  to  participate  in  the  government  that  induces 
these  people  to  come  here,  as  it  is  their  belief  that  here  is  a  better  opportunity  for 
prosperity?— A.  Directly  an  opportunity  for  prosperity,  and  more  particularly  for 
liberty. 

Q.  Have  you  watched  them  pretty  carefully  after  they  have  landed,  and  seen 
what  their  condition  has  been  generally  where  they  have  gone? — A.  "We  can  not 
follow  them;  that  is  a  matter  of  impossibility.  The  only  thing  we  could  watch — 
we  had  attempted  to  watch — was  in  our  immediate  neighborhood  in  the  lower  part 
of  New  York,  the  settlement  of  those  unfortunate  Russian  Jew  refugees. 

Q.  Your  reference  to  the  Polish  quarter  in  Buffalo  led  me  to  think  that  you  had 
followed  them  to  some  extent. — A.  My  reference  to  the  Polish  quarters  is  based 
on  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  whom  I  quoted. 

Q.  That  statement  shows  that  they  were  studying  our  institutions  and  learning 
our  method  of  voting,  etc.  Do  you  understand  that  they  become  active  partici- 
pants in  our  politics  wherever  they  go? — A.  I  do  understand  bo,  and  I  had  some 
experience  of  it  myself  in  the  West  during  the  two  years  that  1  lived  there  in 
Milwaukee,  where  there  is  also  a  Polish  settlement. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  their  colonization  is  an  evil? — A.  To  a  certain  extent,  but 
a  necessary  and  unavoidable  one.  Those  people  are  naturally  first  drawn  to  such 
surroundings  as  are  more  congenial  to  them,  and  where  they  can  make  themselves 
understood.  By  and  by  they  flock  off  from  there;  they  do  not  stick  together  very 
long,  the  second  generation  especially;  they  flock  off;  they  are  not  to  be  held. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  it  is  only  a  temporary  evil? — A.  It  is  always  only  temporary 
and  unavoidable. 

Q.  Is  there  an  equal  tendency  among  the  different  classes  of  immigrants — that 
is,  those  from  different  countries — to  become  Americanized? — A.  My  personal 
experience  in  many  directions  has  convinced  me  that  the  desire  to  be  American- 
ized is  intense  among  the  foreign-born  population,  and  absolutely  boundless  in 
their  church.  Many  an  old  immigrant  I  have  found  to  be  rather  sore  on  the 
Americanizing  power  of  this  country.  He  would  like  to  preserve,  for  instance, 
his  old  German  language  in  his  house.  He  can  not  do  it.  His  children  will  all 
speak  English,  not  only  among  themselves  but  also  to  him  and  to  the  mother. 
Our  German  newspapers  feel  it  very  strongly,  that  the  second  generation  is  drifting 
away  from  them  rapidly;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Italians,  of  Frenchmen,  of 
Scandinavians. 

Q.  You  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  proper  place  to  make  an  application 
of  an  educational  test  is  at  the  naturalization  office? — A.  I  am  distinctly,  decidedly 
in  favor  of  that,  and  by  any  even  more  difficult  test  than  that  proposed  in  the 
Lodge  bill. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  registration  and  voting  laws  of  the  several  States? — 
A.  I  know  we  have  States  where  a  residence  of  about  6  months  is  sufficient  to 
enable  you  to  cast  your  vote.  I  myself  cast  a  vote  for  president  after  having 
been  4  years  in  this  country. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  15  States  in  the  United  States  in  which  aliens 
are  allowed  to  vote  after  declaring  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  and  in  many 
of  those  States  on  1  year's  residence? — A.  Only  6  months'  residence — oh,  yes,  I  am 
fully  aware  of  that;  and  I  am  also  aware  of  the  necessity,  fully  conscious  of  the 
necessity,  of  reform  in  this  direction. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  to  the  idea  that  qualifications  for  voting  should  be 
regulated  by  a  national  law,  the  same  as  naturalization  is? — A.  If  it  is  a  constitu- 
tional possibility? 
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Q.  Yes;  certainly.— A.  I  believe  that  is  the  weak  point  in  it.  I  would  be  cer- 
tainly in  favor  of  it;  most  decidedly. 

Q.  You  think,  in  view  of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  our  population,  that 
such  a  change  as  that  would  be  beneficial? — A.  I  do  not  wish  a  cosmopolitan  char- 
acter of  our  population  to  be  continued.  I  wish  the  character  of  our  population 
to  be  American,  distinctly  American;  but  I  do  not  object  to  people  becoming 
Americans. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  submitted  a  statement  which  seemed  to  show  that 
this  immigration  was  not  detrimental  to  organized  labor.  I  want  to  ask  yoti  if 
you  know  that  the  representatives  of  organized  labor  who  came  before  this  com- 
mission have  almost  without  exception  been  in  favor  of  further  restriction  of 
immigration? — A.  I  am  fully  aware  of  that,  and  I  had  plenty  of  opportunities 
during  my  official  term  to  confer  with  members  and  leaders  of  organized  labor  on 
that  subject.  I  find  that  they  are  sadly  misinformed  on  that  subject.  I  have 
tried  my  very  best  to  make  them  understand  that  all  the  evils  they  complain  of 
date  back  in  their  origin  to  a  time  prior  to  1893.  I  tried  my  very  best  to  make 
them  understand  that  any  new  immigration  laws  would  not  be  able  to  change,  for 
instance,  the  condition  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  mining  districts.  If  you  read  the 
testimony  of  Commissioner-General  Powderly  before  you,  you  will  find  that  the 
conditions  of  the  mining  district  of  Pennsylvania  originated  from  the  large  immi- 
gration in  1881.  You  can  not  change  that  now  by  any  new  law.  .The  Americans 
have  been  driven  from  the  mining  occupation  there,  but  you  can  not  remedy  that 
condition  now  by  any  change  in  the  law;  that  is  a  settled  fact.  The  same  is  .true 
of  the  clothing  interests,  of  the  interests  in  the  shoe  manufacturing.  You  can  not 
change  it  now.  This  has  been  changed,  and  we  have  to  accept  these  facts  as  they 
are  at  present.  I  believe  that  this  commission  should  find  out  what  is  to  be  done 
in  the  future,  if  possible  to  find  out  remedies  against  the  existing  economic  evils. 
In  the  same  way,  I  have  endeavored  my  very  best  to  convince  labor  leaders  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  positive  restriction  at  the  present  time  in  force,  and  that  any 
change  in  the  law  would  not  benefit  them,  especially  such  a  .change  as  the  Lodge 
bill  intends.  The  immigrants  they  are  mostly  afraid  of  would  not  be  excluded 
by  an  illiteracy  law. 

The  statement  was  also  made  here  that  any  decrease  in  the  wages  of  unskilled 
labor  brings  about  in  the  course  of  time  a  natural  decrease  in  the  wages  of  skilled 
labor.  This  is  a  statement  which  sounds  very  well,  but  is  not  true.  We  have  not  to 
take  our  experience  from  exceptional  conditions  of  any  kind,  as,  for  instance,  Henry 
George,  to  whom  I  alluded,  took  the  experience  of  California,  where  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  supply  of  labor,  and  therefore  immensely  high  wages.-  Mr.  Henry 
George  complained  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  more  labor  that  came  there— I 
mean  the  more  immigrants  that  arrived  there — the  wages  would  naturally 
decrease;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  purchasing  power  of  these  same  wages 
increased,  even  of  the  lower  wages.  Now  I  wish  to  remind  you  of  what  I  said 
about  wages  for  skilled  labor,  and  refer  you  to  the  table  which  I  submitted  here, 
taken  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington,  No.  18, 
September,  1898. 

The  table  shows  that  in  some  special  trades  a  decrease  in  wages  took  place,  and 
that  influenced  the  leaders;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  wages  not  only  have  increased 
in  the  average  since  1870,  but,  as  is  proven  by  the  other  tables,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  same  wages  has  increased. 

Q.  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  very  many  of  the  labor  leaders  of  this  country 
are  of  foreign  birth,  or  the  sons  of  foreigners,  and  if  organized  labor  is  sadly  mis- 
informed, as  you  state,  it  is  largely  due  to  these  representatives  who  are  of  foreign 
birth.  You  know,  I  presume,  that  Mr.  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  is  for  further  restriction? — A.  I  know  very  well.  I  mentioned 
him  in  my  statement. 

Q.  It  is  remarkable  that  those  who  are  of  foreign  birth,  or  the  sons  of  foreigners, 
who  have  been  before  this  commission — and  I  think  perhaps  a  few  of  them  are 
such — are  emphatically  in  favor  of  restriction. — A.  I  fully  understand  this,  and 
for  that  reason  I  took  the  pains  to  work  out  these  facts,  especially  in  reference  to 
immigration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  this  country  sufficiently  protected  by  this  law, 
even  when  ordinarily  executed,  to  save  it  from  the  expense  of  taking  care  of  pau- 
per immigrants?— A.  I  believe  so,  as  a  whole;  by  all  means.  We  took  consider- 
able pains  during  the  term  of  my  office  to  ascertain  whether  any  foreigners  were 
public  charges.  There  have  been  a  good  many,  but  all  from  former  immigration. 
A  person  may  change  his  name  in  the  institution,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be 
found  out  whether  or  not  he  was  a  recent  immigrant;  but  this  happens  only  in 
isolated  cases,  and  has  no  bearing  on  the  answer  in  general,  which  I  can  give  in  a 
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most  decided  way,  that  I  believe  our  country  to  be  sufficiently  protected  by  the 
present  laws,  even  as  they  are  enforced. 

Q.  Those  exceptions  you  speak  of  are  liable  to  occur? — A.  Oh,  certainly;  every- 
where. There  is  no  doubt  that  undesirable  immigrants  land,  just  as  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  merchandise  is  smuggled ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  main- 
tain a  customs  service  to  prevent  a  wholesale  smuggling,  and  we  maintain  an 
immigration  service  for  preventing  this  same  effect  in  the  question  of  wholesale 
undesirable  immigration,  and  successfully. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Do  you  believe  we  are  sufficiently  protected  in  regard 
to  the  criminal  class  that  comes  to  this  country,  as  well  as  to  the  pauper  class? — A. 
No  doubt;  positively.  Of  course  we  can  not  prevent  exceptions.  There  may  be 
fugitives  of  law  that  we  are  not  aware  of.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  But  as  a  rule 
the  present  laws  and  regulations  are  strong  enough.  I  beg  to  refer  especially 
to  the  former  notions  about  the  deportation  of  that  undesirable  immigration — 
ticket-of -leave  men  who  are  brought  to  this  country.  This  has  been  a  practice  in 
the  past,  but  the  laws  of  1893  cut  it  short  absolutely,  simply  by  shifting  the  financial 
responsibility  and  moral  responsibility  on  the  steamship  companies. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.  )  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  conditions  existing 
in  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  some  other  special  districts  are  the  results 
of  legislation  many  years  ago,  or  rather  lack  of  legislation  anterior  to  1893,  and  that 
they  can  not  be  reached,  those  evils,  by  any  legislation  now;  that  we  have  got  to 
simply  take  these  things  as  they  stand.  I  do  not  know  myself  what  those  condi- 
tions are  exactly,  but  1  understand  that  the  character  of  the  immigrant,  the  char- 
acter of  the  labor  that  is  employed  there,  is  of  a  lower  order  than  that  usually 
brought  into  this  country.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  immigrants,  you  may 
say  as  a  general  rule  all  immigrants,  coming  to  this  country  are  followed  by  their 
next  generation,  who  are  assimilated  very  readily  into  the  American  people?  I 
believe  you  stated  about  that. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  is  it  these  people  who  came  here  anterior  to  1893  and  went  to  certain 
districts  of  Pennsylvania,  the  coal  regions,  and  those  Jews  in  New  York — why  is 
it  they  are  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  which  seems  to  be  almost  universal, 
that  after  the  first  generation  they  almost  become  unrecognizable  as  foreign-born 
people? — A.  I  beg  to  state  that  as  far  as  the  Jews  in  New  York  are  concerned, 
or  in  any  large  city,  they  are  no  exception;  they  are  rapidly  assimilating  and 
rapidly  Americanizing;  more  rapidly,  perhaps,  than  the  majority  of  all  other  immi- 
grants. As  far  as  the  Hungarian  colonies  in  Pennsylvania  are  concerned,  I  beg  to 
risk  the  statement  that  they  could  be  Americanized  very  much  quicker  if  they  were 
not  treated  as  a  kind  of  an  outcast;  if  they  were  not  left  alone,  and  if  people 
would  not  look  down  on  them,  and  practically  despise  them;  if  they  were  taken  in 
hand  the  same  as  the  large  cities  like  New  York  take  them  in  hand,  because  there 
people  can  not  help  but  come  in  contact  with  them.  Then  these  Pennsylvania 
settlers  would  also  assimilate  just  as  quickly  as  their  own  brothers  and  sisters  in 
any  other  section.  They  are  left  alone  too  much,  in  my  opinion,  and  they  are  left 
to  live  among  themselves,  exclusively  among  themselves,  a  good  many  of  them; 
and  especially  their  children  would  like  very  much  to  go  out  and  mingle  among 
the  Americans,  but  they  have  no  opportunity. 

Q.  Well,  is  that  due  to  their  segregating  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, or  is  it  largely  due  to  the  dislike  or  distaste  for  them  and  for  their  asso- 
ciation?—A.  That  is  what  I  believe— the  latter  part. 

Q.  Is  not  that  exceptional?— A.  It  is  exceptional. 

Q.  And  is  not  that  about  the  only  instance— these  Pennsylvania  Hun  miners— of 
immigrants  who  come  to  this  country  and  stay  here  and  raise  their  families  here, 
hut  do  not  assimilate  with  the  American  people?  Are  they  not  about  the  only 
exception? — A.  They  are  about  the  only  exception,  ana  the  Syrians,  some  portion 
of  the  Syrians.  But  even  those  in  Pennsylvania,  whom  you  call  Hun  miners,  will 
not  resist  the  Americans  very  long.  It  is  simply  impossible;  it  is  too  strong  an 
assimilating  factor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  explained  the  desirability  of  some  method  being 
entered  upon  to  cause  a  better  distribution  of  the  Americans  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  I  think  the  suggestion  very  wide,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you 
elaborate  the  point  a  little  and  suggest,  if  you  have  convictions  on  the  subject, 
what  method  would  be  most  effectual  to  that  end?— A.  I  suggested  to  the  Immi- 
gration Investigating  Commission  a  plan  which  the  two  other  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Stump  and  Mr.  McSweeney  indorsed,  and  that  is  to  erect  on  Ellis  Island,  in  close 
connection  with  the  landing  place,  a  large  permanent  exhibition  hall,  where  dif- 
ferent States  may  have  their  permanent  bureaus,  their  permanent  representatives; 
where  different  railroads  may  have  their  permanent  exhibitions.  I  had  even 
drafted  the  plans  for  such  a  building,  into  which  only  landed  immigrants  should 
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be  admitted  before  being  sent  to  New  York  or  to  their  railroad  depot.  If  they 
had  an  opportunity  there,  guided  by  intelligent  Americans  able  to  talk  to  them 
and  make  themselves  understood,  to  learn  about  the  condition  of  labor  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  United  States;  to  know  whether  their  own  trade,  for  instance, 
is  overstocked  in  one  direction,  and  looked  after  in  another;  if  they  could  find 
out  exactly  by  maps  and  an  exhibition  of  local  products  what  they  could  look  for 
in  any  section  of  the  United  States,  and  under  what  plans  they  could  acquire 
land  there,  and  so  on;  and  if  all  people  admitted  to  this  institution,  which  would  be 
under  Government  control,  had  topass  a  rigid  examination  by  a  Government  official 
as  to  their  honesty  and  reliability,  so  that  only  responsible  persons  would  be  intro- 
duced into  such  an  exhibition  hall  to  give  information  at  all;  if  the  knowledge  of 
all  this  could  be  spread  abroad  officially  through  the  countries,  imparted  to  all 
steamship  agents  abroad,  then  I  believe  the  immigrant  could  easily  be  taught  to 
look  out  for  his  own  betterment,  for  the  proper  place  to  go  to,  and  for  the  proper 
occupation  to  look  for.  As  it  is  at  present,  I  found,  by  personal  observation,  that 
unless  a  person  goes  directly  to  his  family  he  does  not  know,  in  one  case  out  of  a 
hundred,  what  he  is  going  to  do  in  the  United  States  when  arriving.  He  is  a  car- 
penter, he  is  a  plumber,  he  is  a  common  laborer,  he  is  a  bookkeeper,  but  he  has  no 
idea  what  he  will  do  in  the  United  States.  It  is  actually  pitiable  how  little  they 
know  when  they  arrive.  If  such  persons  could  receive  reliable  information,  and 
especially  if  landed  would-be  settlers  could  know  from  the  very  start  that  when 
coming  to,  say,  New  York,  or  to  Boston,  where  a  branch  of  this  institution  may 
be  established,  or  to  the  port  of  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  that  they  could  then 
and  there  find  proper  and  reliable  information  about  their  future,  they  would  fall 
back  on  it,  and  they  could  be  properly  guided.  The  State  bureaus  of  labor  would 
have  to  furnish  their  information  to  the  central  office  at  Washington  at  the  same 
time ;  I  mean  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  in  Washington  would  have  to  supply  all 
information.  And  I  believe  that  if  properly  worked  such  an  institution  would 
very  soon  become  actually  what  it  proposes  to  be,  a  land  and  labor  clearing  house. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  furnish  public-school 
facilities  for  the  Hun  population  to  which  you  referred  a  short  while  back?— A.  I 
do  not  think  they  are  sufficient. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  they  are  sufficient?— A.  And  I  am  afraid  that  there  are  too 
many  truants;  I  mean  too  many  who  do  not  make  use  of  it. 

Q.  Do  the  Huns  keep  their  children  out  of  these  schools? — A.  They  do  not  do  it 
unless  they  have  opportunity  to  do  it;  unless  they  are  permitted  to  do  it. 

Q.  Then  you  think  the  only  way  to  get  the  truants  in  these  schools  would  be  by 
compulsory  education? — A.  By  compulsory  education. 

Q.  Then  it  seems  that  the  Huns  are  resisting  this  Americanizing  influence  you 
speak  about? — A.  Pardon  me;  the  word  '"Huns  "  I  should  like  to  have  eliminated 
from  this  whole  discussion,  because  they  are  neither  Huns  nor  anything  near  them 
at  all,  neither  by  race  nor  in  any  other  way.  They  are  mostly  of  a  Slavonic  race, 
a  race  similar  to  that  of  the  Poles,  but  somewhat  inferior.  They  did  not  have  the 
advantages  which  the  Poles  had,  of  an  empire  of  their  own,  of  some  splendor  and 
achievements  through  several  centuries,  which  made  the  Poles  after  all  a  partly 
civilized  nation;  but  they  are  akin  to  the  Poles,  only  a  little  more  neglected  in  the 
country  of  my  birth,  in  Austria,  which,  as  you  know,  suffered  immensely  up  to 
about  1860  under  misrule  and  mismanagement  in  every  direction.  These  Polacks 
or  Croats,  neither  of  the  two,  are  by  no  means  Huns,  even  in  the  sense  of  their 
brutality;  not  at  all.  They  are  very  tractable,  peaceful  people  if  let  alone  and  not 
maltreated.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  against  them,  which  is  usually 
brought  about  by  wrong  information  from  the  start.  They  do  not  resist  our  civil- 
ization; they  have  no  opportunity;  they  do  not  know  it.  Most  of  them  were 
imported  as  far  back  as  about  1881,  from  1881  to  1885,  and  I  really  believe  that 
most  all  of  them  were  imported  under  contract  at  that  time,  and,  in  fact,  their 
importation  induced,  more  than  anything  else,  the  establishment  of  the  law  of 
1885,  the  first  contract-labor  law.  They  do  not  resist  American  civilization;  they 
do  not  understand  it  yet. 

'  Q..  I  take  it  that  you  would  concede  that  the  most  Americanizing  of  allinflnences 
is  the  public  school? — A.  No  doubt. 

Q.  Upon  population  like  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  if  there  were  public  schools  there  and  they  did  not  use 
them,  it  was  because  they  were  not  compelled  to  use  them? — A.  They  were  not  com- 
pelled. They  are  used  to  being  compelled  in  their  own  old  home,  in  Austria. 
There  are  laws  there  for  compulsory  education  which  have  been  in  force  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  enforced  there.  People  evade 
the  law,  and  they  are  used  to  it.  Now,  here,  if  they  could  be  forced  to  attend 
the  public  schools,  the  process  of  assimilation  would  be  very  much  accelerated. 
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If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  wish  to  call  the  commission's  attention  to  a  matter  in 
close  connection  with  the  immigration  statistics,  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
immensely  misleading — the  frequent  changes  in  the  classification  of  immigrants 
made  by  the  United  States  officials.  For  instance,  an  important  change  took 
place  last  year,  as  I  believe  your  subcommission  found  out.  A  commission  was 
appointed  which  decided,  approved  by  the  secretary  and  by  the  Commissioner- 
General,  to  classify  immigrants  from  now  on  according  to  races.  Formerly  they 
used  to  be  classified,  at  least  professedly,  by  nationalities.  This  was  never  done 
correctly ,  but  at  least  a  certain  basis  for  calculation  was  given  which,  if  not  accu- 
rate to  the  figures,  was  at  least  accurate  in  its  general  proportions.  Now.  last 
year  a  change  was  effected  by  establishing  races.  The  consequence  is  that  we 
find  statements,  as  I  have  them  here  before  me,  of  only  one  Swiss  arrival.  That 
is  from  the  New  York  Times  of  July  24,  which  says,  speaking  of  the  last  official 
statistics,  "Only  one  Swiss  was  reported  as  arriving  last  year.  There  used  to 
be  about  eight  thousand  every  year  ";  which  is  easily  explained.  Formerly  they 
spoke  of  the  Swiss  as  a  nationality,  coming  from  Switzerland.  Now,  they  start 
to  establish  a  race  basis.  There  is  no  Swiss  race.  Only  one  person  was  fool 
enough  to  state  his  race  as  Swiss,  and  only  one  inspector  was  fool  enough  to  put 
him  down  as  such.  There  did  not  arrive  less  people  from  Switzerland  than  before, 
not  very  many;  but  simply  a  change  in  the  classification  was  carried  out,  which 
has  to  be  understood  also  by  the  commission  in  order  to  enable  it  to  make  proper 
comparisons.  I  find  "  there  were  less  than  1 ,000  Hungarians,  which  is  atremendous 
falling  off  from  the  average  of  30,000  a  year,  which  formerly  arrived.''  Hungarians 
are  no  race.  There  is  a  race,  Magyars.  Hungary  is  an  empire,  part  of  the  Austrian- 
Hungarian  Empire.  Under  the  new  classification  we  shall  find  probably  15,000 
Slavs  and  20,000  Croats,  all  coming  from  the  Empire  of  Hungary.  That  means 
that  immigration  has  not  decreased,  bnt  we  have  changed  our  point  of  view;  and 
if  now  somebody  is  ignorant  of  this  change  and  makes  comparisons,  as  this  editor 
of  a  respectable  paper  has  done,  he  is  not  only  entirely  misled,  but  he  is  apt  to  mis- 
lead all  his  readers.  I  believe  that  while  a  certain  improvement  is  effected  by  an 
investigation  into  the  race  quality  of  an  immigrant  i  t  onght  to  have  been  combined 
with  a  continuation  of  the  old  statistics;  the  old  statistics  ought  not  to  have  been 
abandoned;  new  statistics  ought  to  have  been  introduced  only  for  supplementary 
scientific  work.  As  to  the  practical  value  of  the  new  statistics,  they  are  only 
misleading,  especially  misleading  in  the  way  they  are  made  up.  They  contain 
quite  a  number  of  ethnological  errors. 

Q.  Have  you  any  present  official  connection  with  the  immigration  of  our  coun- 
try?—A.  Not  at  all.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Immigration  Investigating  Commis- 
sion, but  this  commission,  1  do  not  know  for  what  reason,  simply  expired  with 
my  leaving  my  office.     We  have  never  been  officially  removed  or  discharged. 

Q.  Are  you  an  officer -of  an  organization  which  exists  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
bating the  work  of  the  Immigration  Restriction  League  of  Boston? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  office? — A.  I  am  secretary  of  the  Immigration  Protective 
League.  Of  course  that  is  an  unsalaried  position.  I  am  publisher  of  a  trade  paper, 
and  of  books.     That  is  my  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  chief  object  of  this  league  to  which  you 
belong?— A.  The  object  is  (reading  from  constitution  of  league)  "To  oppose  any 
further  restriction  on  immigration  to  the  United  States,  andto  protect  and  advance 
the  interests  of  persons  immigrating  to  this  country." 

y.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  circular  there? — A.  Yes;  I 
submit  the  constitution,  and  will  leave  it  with  the  commission. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  11,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JULES  ROSENDALE, 

Special  agent  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Gardner  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Jules  Rosendale,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  special  agent  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  was  introduced  as  a  witness 
and,  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows,  the  Topical  Plan  of  Inquiry  on 
Immigration  being  followed: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  give  your  name,  address,  and  business. — A. 
Jules  Rosendale;  1413  Jefferson  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  occupation,  agent  for 
the  dairy  and  food  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  the  United  States? — A.  Forty-four 
years,  some  time  during  this  year. 

Q.  What  opportunities  of  observation  have  you  had  to  enable  you  to  give  testi- 
mony before  this  commission  on  immigration  matters? — A.  In  1894,  during  the 
dull  times  and  the  panic,  by  assisting  the  factory  inspectors,  not  officially,  I 
admit,  but  simply  for  courtesy,  in  regard  to  the  sweatshops  and  the  overcrowded 
condition  in  the  tenement  houses,  sweatshops,  among  the  Polish  Jews  and  Ital- 
ians and  Hungarians  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  one  word,  the  foreign  element. 
That  was  my  first  observation — in  1894.  The  next  opportunity  I  had  of  studying 
the  condition  of  the  foreign  element  or  the  working  classes  was  in  1897,  when  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  appointed  two  committees  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  bituminous  and  the  anthracite  coal  miners.  I  was  then  acquainted  with 
Senator  Saylor  and  went  with  him  to  the  anthracite  region  to  study  the  condition 
of  the  miners  at  that  time.  The  first  opportunity  related  only  to  the  clothing 
trade  and  tailors;  the  second  to  the  miners  only.  The  third  opportunity  was  after 
I  was  appointed  one  of  the  agents  of  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner.  Professor 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  "Welch,  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  both  requested  me  to 
take  up  the  slum  districts  in  Philadelphia,  because  they  said  they  could  not  get  any 
satisfactory  report,  and  that  a  majority  of  those  who  were  inspectors  could  not 
talk  their  language;  so  I  told  them  I  would  oblige  them.  I  can  assure  you  that  it 
was  not  a  very  pleasant  job,  but  I  got  a  great.deal  of  information  because  I  had 
their  jargon,  their  language.  I  had  no  difficulty  whatever  to  get  along  with  the 
Russian  Jews,  but  sometimes  when  I  could  not  get  along  with  the  others  I  tried 
to  get  an  interpreter.  I  had  a  little  bit  more  difficulty  with  probably  the  Italian, 
because,  speaking  the  French  language  fluently,  he  could  not  understand  some. 
I  found  that  they  had  a  certain  jargon  like  the  Jews'  jargon  that  I  could  not  get 
along  with.  I  tooktwo  students  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  both  inter 
ested  in  social  science,  and  we  found  out  a  great  deal,  because  they  could  get 
along  and  assist  me  in  my  work.  Those  were  about  the  opportunities  that  I  had 
in  observing  the  conditions,  first,  of  the  miners,  and  next  of  the  foreign  element, 
including  nearly  every  occupation  in  the  slum  districts  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  You  may  state  your  observations  in  respect  to  the  labor  in  the  anthracite 
coal  fields  first,  and  state  it  in  your  own  way. — A.  I  think  I  omitted  to  bring  you 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature's  report  of  the  conditions  in  the  bituminous  region. 
None  was  issued  as  to  the  anthracite  region;  that  is,  one  was  made  by  the  legis- 
lature, but  not  printed.  It  was  late  in  the  session,  Mr.  Saylor  told  me,  and  I  think 
on  account  of  the  appropriation  and  one  thing  and  another  it  was  not  printed. 
But  I  had  the  report  of  the  bituminous.  Shortly  after  I  came  back  from  the  war 
of  1861,  after  1865,  in  1867, 1868,  and  1869, 1  think  I  was  up  in  the  mining  region, 
and  found  there  that  most  of  the  miners  were  Welsh,  Irish,  Americans,  Germans, 
and  Scandinavians.  I  was  then  employed  there  as  a  mining  engineer  for  15  or  18 
years,  but  finding  mining  engineering  was  not  to  my  taste  I  left.  But  I  had  an 
opportunity  in  the  beginning  of  1870  to  study  the  conditions  there,  so  I  was  able 
to  compare  them  with  those  of  1897,  when  I  was  up  there  with  Senator  Saylor.  I 
found  most  of  the  miners  there  foreigners;  the  original  report  is,  60  per  cent  for- 
eigners. I  think  I  would  make  it  even  higher.  Of  course,  I  did  not  take  any 
statistics.  They  took  statistics  and  made  it  60  per  cent  foreigners;  and  Hunga- 
rians and  Italians  I  found  in  the  majority.  They  generally  use  the  word  for 
Hungarians,  Huns,  and  the  Italians,  Hides;  those  are  the  nicknames  they  gave 
them.  I  found  out  there  were  fights  and  quarrels  between  them  very  frequently; 
living  in  dilapidated  shanties  and  frame  houses!  huddling  together  just  like  cattle. 
I  found  in  one  house,  in  one  shanty,  20  Hungarians,  and  they  hired  one  woman 
to  do  the  cooking  for  them.  I  made  no  inquiry  in  anything  else,  but  that  was  the 
actual  state  of  affairs  that  I  found. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  the  county  or  city  where  this  occurred? — A.  That  was  near 
Shickshinny,  near  Wilkesbarre,  in  the  anthracite  coal  region.  I  even  found  chil- 
dren, boys  and  girls,  occupying  the  same  room  with  the  parents.  The  average 
earnings  that  I  found— I  am  speaking  now  of  1897,  and  I  am  confirmed  in  my 
view;  the  report  of  the  legislature  I  have  not  copied  because  I  went  into  that 
same  county — the  amount  was  from  $4  to  $5  a  week  per  adult;  $1.50  and  some- 
times $2.50  for  boys  and  girls.  They  have  to  purchase  at  company  stores  at 
prices  from  20  to  25  per  cent  higher  than  in  Shickshinny.  I  tried  to  find  out  the 
religious  and  ethical  mode  of  living  of  the  people  who  were  there  in  Shickshinny; 
and  in  the  neighborhood  I  found  5  Roman  Catholic  churches  presided  over  by 
either  Italian  or  Polish  priests;  1  Greek  Catholic  church;  2  Polish  Jewish  syna- 
gogues; 1  Methodist  meetinghouse,  and  another  meetinghouse  divided  in  time 
between  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Episcopalians.  I  had  an  interview  with  50 
of  them  on  the  subject  of  citizenship;  2  had  applied  for  citizenship  and  4  were 
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naturalized.  The  Polish  Jews  I  found  there  were  originally  not  so  many  of  them 
miners;  they  were  mostly  traders  and  peddlers.  I  think  the  first  Italians  which 
were  brought  over  to  this  country  were  brought  over  by  the  wife  of  a  coal  man 
in  Wilkesbarre.    She  was  traveling  in  Italy. 

Q.  At  what  year?— A.  I  think,  as  far  as  I  can  trace  it  back,  in  1884;  I  would  not 
say  positively.  She  took  pity  on  the  condition  of  the  poor  worHngmen  and  sent 
them  over  here  at  her  own  expense.  No  doubt  her  intentions  were  very  good, 
hut  it  created  a  very  bad  state  of  affairs  in  the  mining  region,  because  they  were 
followed  afterwards  by  the  Hungarians  and  by  the  Italians. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  bringing  of  these  Italians  at  that  time  by  this  lady  as  a 
pure  act  of  philanthropy,  or  was  there  some  business  arrangement  in  her  rela- 
tions with  the  miners? — A.  No;  I  am  not  one  of  the  radicals  who  think  that  that 
woman  did  that  to  get  cheaper  labor.  I  think  it  was  a  pure  act  of  philanthropy 
on  her  part.  As  far  as  I  could  find  out,  she  is  a  very  estimable  woman,  and  bears 
a  very  good  reputation,  and  I  do  not  think  for  one  moment  that  she  had  any  inten- 
tion to  bring  those  miners  over  to  compete  with  American  labor,  to  lower  wages. 
I  found  out  at  that  time — I  can  not  say  about  the  present  condition — but  at  that 
time,  in  1897,  if  mines  were  worked  to  their  full  capacity  they  could  not  give 
employment  to  all  the  miners  for  more  than  6  months,  which  clearly  proved  to 
me  that  the  supply  of  labor  in  the  mining  region  is  double  the  demand.  I  had 
another  opportunity  of  studying  their  condition,  or  rather  to  find  out  something 
that  brought  out — that  a  large  number  of  them  were  brought  here,  enticed,  not 
like  by  that  lady,  whom  I  referred  to,  but  by  circulars  that  were  thrown  in  their 
houses,  and  so  on,  and  I  could  not  get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  but  I  think  that  the 
steamboat  agents  who  have  their  agents  in  those  little  villages  wherever  they  are, 
have  men  who  have  enticed  them  to  come  over  here  as  miners.  I  found  probably 
out  of  80  or  90 — well,  I  would  ask  one,  for  instance,  "What  made  you  come  over 
to  this  country?  You  are  suffering  now,  and  you  tell  me  you  can  not  make  a 
living,  and  you  would  be  glad  if  you  could  go  back."  "Well,"  he  says,  "we  were 
enticed  by  circulars  thrown  into  our  huts  and  into  our  villages  by  steamboat 
agents."  That  is  what  I  found  out  those  circulars  contained.  I  had  several  of 
them,  and  I  lent  them  to  some  friend  of  mine  and  he  never  returned  them  to  me. 
Those  circulars  stated  that  a  miner  could  earn  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  day  in  the 
coal  regions,  which  is  virtually  for  those  people  out  there  a  fabulous  sum.  I 
found  out — I  am  speaking  of  1897,  when  there  was  stagnation  in  the  coal  trade 
and  the  people  were  suffering;  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  present  time — they  were 
actually  so  dissatisfied  and  so  disgusted  with  their  condition  that  they  would  be 
glad  to  return  to  their  own  countries.  That  is  about,  in  brief,  what  I  found  out 
among  the  miners  in  the  anthracite  region  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Here 
is  another  statistic  I  have.  Out  of  50  whom  I  interviewed  8  could  read  and  write 
English,  20  their  own  language,  while  22  were  illiterate.  I  also  found  that  very 
few  of  their  children  attended  the  public  schools.  They  were  working  mostly  as 
helpers,  pickers,  etc.,  in  the  mines.  I  found  virtually  a  great  many  women  as 
helpers,  doing  work  in  the  coal  mines;  and  they  left  their  infant  children,  some- 
times 2  months,  sometimes  12  months  old — I  could  not  always  judge — under  the 
shade  of  a  tree  while  they  were  working  in  the  mines.  I  have  here  a  comparison 
which  I  made  with  the  conditions  when  I  was  there  and  studied  them  before,  in 
1884.  In  1884  I  found  another,  an  entirely  different  class  of  people;  I  found 
towns,  and  contentment  among  that  same  class  of  people.  I  found  them  inhabit- 
ing clean  dwellings;  probably  a  little  fighting  and  a  little  rioting  once  in  a  while, 
hut,  as  a  rule,  contented;  and.  it  impressed  me  as  very  deplorable  that  in  from  10 
to  12  years  in  our  State  we  had  come  to  the  state  of  affairs  existing  in  the  coal- 
mining region,  and  no  doubt,  by  that  means,  to  a  lower  standard  of  morality  in 
this  country,  owing  to  that  class  of  people. 

Q.  What  became  of  these  foreigners,  the  Irish  and  Welsh  and  others,  that  had 
been  in  these  mines  before  the  Italians  and  Hungarians  came  in? — A.  I  tried  to 
learn  that,  and  in  Pottsville  and  other  places  old  acquaintances  that  I  knew  before 
the  war  in  different  regions  told  me  that  a  large  number  of  those  Welsh  and  Irish 
miners  could  not  stand  it,  and  had  emigrated;  a  great  many  of  them  went  to  the 
West  and  tried  to  find  employment  in  other  mines  where  the  influx  of  the  foreign 
element  was  not  so  strong  at  that  time.  When  I  was  up  there  the  strongest  ele- 
ments were  the  Hungarians  and  the  Italians.  Being  so  close  to  the  landing  place 
at  Philadelphia  and  New  York  or  Boston,  all  came  to  the  anthracite  or  to  the 
bituminous  regions,  and  the  majority  of  the  miners  who  had  been  there,  the  Irish 
and  the  Welsh  and  a-  great  many  Scandinavians,  had  emigrated  farther  west  and 
looked  for  employment  in  some  place  where  their  conditions  were  slightly  better. 
That  was  the  <uiswer  1  got.  Of  course,  I  could  only  go  by  hearsay,  what  they 
told  me. 
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Q.  Was  the  displacement  of  these  other  miners  caused  by  the  lowering  of  wages, 
or  what?— A.  By  the  lowering  of  wages  and  the  conditions  under  which  those 
people  can  exist,  and  under  which  no  American  or  any  respectable  foreigner  can 
exist.  I  am  speaking  of  the  American  and  foreign  workers  together  who  try  to 
live  under  favorable  conditions.  I  tried  to  find  out  the  cost,  but  I  do  not  like  to 
give  the  figures,  because  they  were  very  unsatisfactory  to  me.  I  tried  to  find  that 
out  with  respect  to  these  Hungarians,  who  live  20  in  one  shanty  and  hire  one 
woman  to  do  the  cooking  and  all;  and  they  can  exist  for  one-half  the  wages  which 
the  others  can.    I  find  the  same  conditions  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  the  opportunity  to  examine  into  the  prices  of  coal,  to  learn 
whether  there  were  economic  causes  why  the  wages  of  workingmen  should  be 
driven  down  to  this  Hun  and  Italian  standard? — A.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  the 
changes  of  the  prices  of  coal  have  been  commensurate  with  the  lowering  of  the 
prices  of  their  wages  in  the  anthracite.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  bituminous. 
There  are  different  conditions  in  the  bituminous  and  individual  mines,  etc.  The 
lowering  of  the  wages  and  the  shutting  down  of  the  mines — it  is  not  so  much  in 
the  anthracite  a  question  of  lowering  the  wages,  but  of  restricted  production,  mak- 
ing a  man  only  work  6  months  or  3  months  or  whatever  it  is  in  the  anthracite, 
which,  of  course,  is  equal  to  a  reduction  of  wages.  That  is,  it  reduces  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  miner  if  he  only  has  6  months'  work  or  3  months'  work — often 
not  even  at  such  a  rate — instead  of  a  whole  year's  work. 

Q.  So  you  would  argue  it  in  this  way,  that  it  was  the  restricted  output  and 
overplus  of  labor? — A.  Overplus  of  labor  to  do  the  work,  and  the  actual  conse- 
quence of  restricting  the  labor  and  lowering  the  wages. 

Q.  Is  it  general  that  anthracite  mines  are  owned  by  large  corporations  or  opera- 
tors or  railroad  companies,  or  by  individuals? — A.  I  think  there  are  a  few  indi- 
viduals who  own  mines;  but  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  state  a  rule  connected  with 
corporations.  For  instance,  there  is  a  firm,  Arrio,  Pardee  &  Co.,  and  several 
other  firms  in  the  anthracite  regions,  but  it  is  difficult — J  had  no  opportunity  to 
find,  out  whether  they  are  not  connected  after  all  with  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany; how  they  are  interested.  Working  as  I  did,  I  had  no  chance  to  find  out; 
but  as  a  rule  I  found  out  that  the  controlling  interest  of  the  anthracite  was  in  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western,  and,  well,  it  amounts  to  about  6  or  7  companies  who 
hold  the  controlling  output,  who  contrtl  the  output  of  the  mines,  and  then  again 
the  distribution  of  the  mines  at  the  same  time.  My  observation,  when  I  was  there 
in  1880,  was  that  the  great  difficulty  at  that  time  which  the  individual  owners  of 
the  mines  in  the  anthracite' were  having  was  the  discrimination  by  the  railroad 
companies  in  not  giving  them  cars  in  order  to  bring  their  coal  to  the  market.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  1894.  In  1894  I  heard  very  little  complaint  of  that;  but  it 
seems  to  me  there  are  no  more  individual  operators.  I  think  that  is  the  reason  I 
did  not  hear  any  more  complaints. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Has  your  investigation  or  observation  in  the  anthra- 
cite region  brought  out  any  connection  between  the  mining  companies  and  the 
railroad  companies? — A.  It  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  I  think  there 
is.  There  certainly  must  be  in  the  Reading,  because  there  is  the  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  and  the  Reading  Railroad. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  it? — A.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  lawyer  to  give  you  the 
technical  points,  where  the  difference  comes  in;  I  could  not,  but  I  know  one  thing, 
that  it  is  well  known  that  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are 
miners  of  coal,  and  that  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  are,  of 
course,  carriers  of  coal.  They  have  been  operating  under  the  old  charter  issued 
previous  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  1870,  adopted  in  1872  or 
1873 ,  which  provides  that  no  railroad  company  and  no  mining  company  can  combine 
together.  The  Reading  Railroad  said  that  they  were  not  liable  to  that,  because 
their  charter  antedated  that'  new  constitution;  neither  was  the  Pennsylvania 
Company.  I  can  not  say  when  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  was  chartered,  as 
to-day  it  is  reorganized  and  running  under  a  different  management,  whatever  it 
is,  nor  whether  they  have  changed  them  or  disconnected  the  two  companies.  I 
never  made  any  inquiry,  of  course. 

Q.  We  have  testimony  before  this  commission  to  the  effect  that  the  coal  pro- 
ducers in  the  anthracite  region  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  selling  price  on  the 
seaboard;  that  there  is  an  arrangement  between  the  producers  and  the  carriers 
which  gives  to  one  40  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  to  the  other  60  per  cent. 
What  do  you  know  about  that?— A.  I  could  not  tell,  because  that  is  not  in  my 
line;  I  did  not  investigate  it.  As  I  told  you,  all  the  investigation  I  have  made 
for  years  has  been  on  the  simple  condition  of  the  workingman,  on  the  economic 
grounds,  and,  in  fact,  I  would  not  have  the  time  to  go  into  those  details  fully  and 
give  you  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  that  question. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhak.)  What  observations  did  you  make  there  in  respect  to 
the  attendance  of  the  children  of  these  foreign  miners  at  school?— A.  In  1897  not 
1  out  of  50  went  to  school.  I  make  that  sweeping  asse  .tion.  The  boys  are  helpers 
and  pickers,  and  the  girls  were  there  to  do  the  housework. 

Q.  Is  there  no  law  to  compel  attendance? — A.  We  have  a  compulsory  law  now 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  a  deadletter  in  the  miningregions,  so  far  as 
I  know.  I  see  that  they  are  trying  to  enforce  it  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  a  dead  letter  in  the  slum  districts.  I  saw  the 
other  day  where  a  few  people  were  arrested,  but  it  is  virtually  a  dead  letter  in  the 
slum  districts.  I  have  my  notes  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  children  in  the 
slum  districts  in  Philadelphia.  I  found  that  they  are  not  attending  public 
schools. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  these  Huns  been  in  these  mining  districts? — A.  Twenty 
years.  Twenty  years  ago  you  could  not  find  an  Italian  or  a  Hungarian.  Those 
nationalities  were  scarce  in  the  coal  region.  The  present  condition  commenced, 
probably,  with  the  large  influx  since  1885, 1886,  1887,  and  1888.  There  might 
have  been  a  few  scattered.  I  doubt  whether,  up  to  1880  or  1882, 2  per  cent  of  the 
miners  there  were  adult  Italians,  Hungarians,  or  Polish  Jews;  possibly  up  to  1884 
or  1885. 

Q.  You  can  not  say,  on  account  of  the  recent  immigration  there,  what  the 
characteristics  are  of  this  coming  generation? — A.  Well,  yes,  I  would  say  that 
the  characteristics  of  the  rising  generation,  brought  up  under  that  influence,  if 
we  keep  on  holding  that  undesirable  thing,  will  be  detrimental.  I  answered  that 
the  other  day,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  make  that  allusion,  to  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. He  asked  me  whether  it  was  not  true  that  our  cry  for  this  restriction  of 
immigration  came  only  from  organized  labor,  and  that  the  labor  unions  wanted 
to  create  a  trust  and  make  labor  scarce.  I  replied :  "  I  am  not  connected  with  any 
labor  association,  though  I  admit  I  am  very  friendly  to  them;  but  I  am  arguing 
the  question  from  the  purely  moral  ground,  and  I  would  like  you  to  answer  this: 
Supposing  this  city  has  a  reservoir  capable  of  holding  10,000,000  gallons  of  water, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  is  only  one  stream  where  they  can  take  a  pure  supply 
from,  and  they  can  not,  with  all  their  pumping  facilities,  get  more  than  5,000,000 
gallons  of  pure  water  into  that  basin.  According  to  your  doctrine  (you  say  this 
country  is  big  enough  and  large  enough  to  employ  three  times  what  there  is  here 
and  there  will  be  room  for  more) ,  the  city  should  go  to  a  polluted  stream  and 
pump  5,000,000  gallons  of  polluted  water  into  the  pure.  And  that  is  just  what 
we  are  doing." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpoed.)  You  stated  that  a  legislative  committee  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  mad$  an  investigation  of  the  mining  conditions? — A.  Yes;  in  1897. 

Q.  Both  in  the  anthracite  and  in  the  bituminous? — A.  Yes;  and  it  is  even 
stronger  than  what  I  give  you  here  to-day.  The  one  as  to  the  bituminous  you  can 
get;  it  is  printed.    I  neglected  to  bring  it. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  findings  of  this  committee  were  and  their  recom- 
mendations?— A.  The  findings  of  the  legislative  committee  in  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  regions  did  not  touch  any  subject  that  I  touched.  They  simply 
described  the  miserable  condition  of  the  miners.  Senator  Saylor,  of  course,  advo- 
cated in  his  report,  and  he  was  fully  sustained  by  the  majority,  the  proposition 
that  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  (in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  could  not  pass  any  bill  restrict- 
ing immigration) ,  under  the  existing  conditions  in  the  bituminous  region,  to  pass 
a  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  pauper  labor  into  the  State.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  anything  done,  but  you  will  find  that  recommendation  in  the  report. 

Q.  As  the  conditions  in  the  anthracite  region  differ  materially  from  those  found 
in  the  bituminous  region,  I  believe  the  commission  would  prefer  that  you  treat 
the  cases  separately. — A.  Oh,  I  can  only  speak  of  the  anthracite.  My  observa- 
tions were  not  in  the  bituminous.    I  am  only  speaking  from  hearsay. 

Q.  You  know  of  the  recommendations  made,  do  you? — A.  Made  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature,  from  reading  their  report,  but  I  could  not  speak  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  bituminous  men  from  my  own  observation,  because  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  Can  you  enumerate  the  recommendations? — A.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  neg- 
lected to  bring  them.  They  are  so  numerous  that  to  a  certain  extent  I  am  not 
very  familiar  with  them.  For  instance,  the  weighing  of  coal,  the  sliding  scale,  and 
all  that,  going  into  the  details;  and  they  passed  some  laws  in  1897,  on  the  strength 
of  that,  which  were  recommended  by  the  committee. 

Q.  What  laws  have  they  passed? — A.  The  inspection  law;  and  now  what  do 
you  call  that,  for  instance,  loading  the  car  above  the 

Q.  Limiting  the  weight  of  cars? — A.  Yes;  they  passed  several  laws  about  that. 

Q.  They  passed  an  antiscreen  law? — A.  Yes;  and  they  passed  another  law  at 
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the  recommendation  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  which  was  vetoed  by  Gov- 
ernor Hastings,  taxing  the  so-called  company  stores  10  per  cent  on  scrip,  and  sc 
on,  on  the  books. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  those  laws?  How  many  of  them  are  in  operation?— A. 
I  could  not  tell  you.  I  have  not  been  there  lately  and  can  not  give  you  a  satis- 
factory answer  as  to  how  many  there  are  in  operation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  any  in  operation? — A.  Yes.  I  know  several  of  the 
labor  leaders,  and  I  met  Mr.  Fay,  from  Schuylkill,  several  times  in  Harrisburg, 
and  he  told  me  it  is  a  little  better,  but  it  is  not  what  it  should  be. 

Q.  "Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  submit  to  this  commission  as  a  part  of  your 
testimony,  if  you  wish,  the  findings  of  that  legislative  committee  and  its  recom- 
mendations?— A.  I  can  mail  it.  I  have  a  copy — it  is  in  my  desk  in  Philadelphia— 
of  the  bituminous;  they  were  printed.  I  can  not  give  you  a  copy  of  the  anthra- 
cite. The  anthracite  report,  as  I  have  explained  here  before,  was  only  submitted 
by  the  committee.  It  never  was  printed,  and  that  does  not  exist.  The  anthracite 
had  more  recommendations  than  the  bituminous ,  and  the  anthracite  virtually  had 
that  recommendation — or  upon  the  strength  of  the  recommendations  the  bill  was 
passed  to  tax  those  company  stores  10  per  cent.  I  could  bring  before  the  com- 
mission something  of  the  record  which  might  be  of  some  interest  to  you,  such  as 
the  slips  which  those  companies  issue.  I  have  a  large  number  of  them;  I  gath- 
ered them  up  there. 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  the  existence  of  the  company  store  is  a  detriment  to 
the  miners? — A.  In  1897,  when  I  was  up  there,  there  was  nothing  else  there  but 
company  stores,  and  the  only  way  was  for  miners  to  get  things  from  the  Polish 
Jews,  who  carried  their  packs  and  supplied  them  to  the  women  in  the  house.  I 
found  the  small  grocery  store  and  the  small  dry  goods  store  that  used  to  exist  20 
or  30  years  ago  completely  broken  up.  I  found  worse  conditions  there;  I  found, 
judging  from  what  experience  I  have,  that  the  prices  were  higher.  One  man 
showed  me  a  slip  which  had  a  circle  and  a  red  cross  in  it;  he  only  purchased  dur- 
ing that  month  $2.75,  and  he  said,  "  You  know  what  that  red  cross  means?"  I 
said,  "  No."  He  said,  "  That  if  I  do  not  deal  more  with  the  company  store  I  can 
get  no  work. "    And  several  of  these  I  have  got. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  a  scale  of  prices  of  the  company  stores,  that 
you  could  compare  with  ordinary  prices? — A.  I  can  get  it  for  the  commission  from 
Mr.  George  Chance,  president  of  the  United  Labor  League  of  Philadelphia,  who 
made  that  a  special  study  when  he  was  up  there.  He  has  got  it  calculated.  He 
found  it  from  20  to  25  per  cent  higher.  Of  course,  when  I  was  up  there  I  did 
look  into  the  condition  and  found  it  bad,  but  I  did  not  give  that  sharp  detail 
attention  to  it  that  Mr.  Chance  did. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  found  that  the  men  are  obliged  to  deal  there?— 
A.  Yes;  I  make  that  statement  from  my  best  knowledge,  and  I  can  confirm  it,  and 
I  can  bring  those  slips  containing  the  circle  and  the  red  cross,  which  that  man 
told  me  is  warning  or  a  notice  that  you  must  purchase  more  of  the  company  store. 
I  am  now  speaking  of  1897,  but  I  am  told  the  same  condition  exists  to-day. 

Q.  What  company  was  it  that  sent  out  such  letters? — A.  Some  of  the  slips  I 
had  were  from  Arrio,  Pardee  &  Co.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Supply  Company,  I 
think.  I  got  some  slips  from  Arrio,  Pardee  &  Co.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Supply 
Company;  the  others  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhab.)  Now,  suppose  you  take  up  the  sweat-shop  investiga- 
tions that  you  made  and  give  us  your  observations? — A.  That  happened  in  1894, 
and  I  stuck  to  it  for  2  days  with  Mr.  John  Keef e  and  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Watch- 
horn — he  was  factory  inspector — and  I  did  it  because  they  always  got  me  to  do 
those  things,  because  I  could  help  on  account  of  my  knowledge  of  the  dialects, 
etc. ;  but  after  2  days,  by  the  advice  of  my  wife,  I  gave  it  up.  I  found  the  condi- 
tions too  hard;  I  found  such  filth,  such  dirt,  such  vice,  immorality,  so  much  suf- 
fering, starvation,  actually — I  would  rather  speak  about  the  conditions  of  the 
working  class  and  the  foreign  element  in  Philadelphia  in  the  slum  districts  for 
the  last  8  months,  because  I  have  given  that  very  close  investigation. 

Q.  Well,  proceed  in  your  own  way;  tell  us  all  you  know. — A.  I  have  numbers; 
I  never  mention  any  names.  No.  14:  House  occupied;  two-story  frame;  formerly 
a  dwelling  house;  now,  front  room  used  as  a  grocery  store;  back  room  rented  as 
a  working  room  to  make  shirt  waists;  occupied  py  6  working  girls;  second  story 
contains  4  bedrooms,  occupied  by  3  different  families;  22  people  in  all  living  in 
the  house;  all  Russian  Jews;  only  2  adults  could  speak  English,  and  that  was  very 
poorly;  the  rest  speak  the  Jews'  jargon  only;  8  children,  who  did  not  attend  pub- 
lic school,  but  they  are  sent  to  the  Hebrew  school  to  learn  to  read-Hebrew,  but 
not  to  translate  it,  simply  so  they  can  say  their  prayers,  and  that'  is  about  all. 
Children  are  engaged  in  selling  matches  and  newspapers.    Rent 'of  the  house,  $30; 
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received  $25  from  subtenants;  everything  in  a  filthy  and  dirty  condition  and  no 
sanitary  regulation. 

Case  No.  20:  Grocery  store;  looked  in  a  fair  sanitary  condition;  occupied  by  a 
woman  about  30  years  old;  speaks  only  the  Jewish  jargon;  married  and  has  3 
children;  her  husband  left  her  and  she  really  does  not  know  where  he  is  to-day; 
left  her  several  years  ago;  she  is  married  again.  On  questioning  her  about  it,  I 
said,  "  How  did  you  get  a  divorce  from  your  first  husband?  "  and  she  said,  "  The 
easiest  way  I  could  get  it; "  that  is,  a  divorce  from  the  rabbi,  not  legal  in  any 
court;  simply  goes  to  the  rabbi  and  states  the  case  to  him,  that  her  husband  has 
left  her  for  some  years,  and  he  gives  her  a  paper  written  in  Hebrew  hieroglyphics, 
and  simply  divorces  her,  and  the  same  rabbi  marries  her  to  another  man.  That 
is  the  condition  I  found  there. 

Now,  here  I  have  a  very  interesting  case.  I  must  give  you  some  Jewish  words 
in  order  to  explain  to  you  the  man's  occupation.  It  is  a  very  interesting  case  to 
me;  I  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  it.  In  making  the  explanation  you  must 
remember  one  thing — that  in  all  those  districts  you  can  not  find  a  single  English 
sign;  all  Jewish. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  this  case? — A.  No.  24.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  what 
he  calls  koscher  food.  That  means  something  which  is  allowed  according  to  the 
dietary  laws  of  the  orthodox  Jews — something  which  has  not  been  mixed  with  any- 
thing impure,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  I  found  the  sign  in  his  window,  which 
took  a  long  time  for  me  to  understand — only  three  Hebrew  words.  The  first 
Hebrew  word  was  "  Schocker,"  killer  of  animals.  Of  course,  some  of  the  gentle- 
men here  know  that  the  orthodox  Jew  is  not  allowed  to  eat  the  meat  of  any  ani- 
mal unless  it  has  been  killed  according  to  the  Jewish  rite;  that  is,  the  cutting  of 
the  throat  and  leaving  out  all  the  blood.  This  is  ridiculed  by  some.  Through 
that  same  man  I  got  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information.  According  to  the  law 
the  blood  is  injurious.  That  was  his  first  occupation.  His  next  occupation  was 
called  "  Mohul;"  that  is,  he  is  licensed  by  the  chief  rabbi  to  perform  the  rite  of 
circumcision.  The  third,  license — you  do  not  need  to  have  the  Hebrew  word 
there — was  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony;  that  is,  authority  given  to  him  by 
the  Jewish  rabbi  to  perform  marriages;  and  a  divorce  is  considered  legal  from 
him,  from  the  Jewish  standpoint;  that  is,  as  far  as  the  Talmudic  law  is  concerned. 
He  is  a  very  thorough  student  of  that  law.  I  was  perfectly  surprised  at  his  knowl- 
edge. When  I  explained  to  him  how  it  was,  he  was  bitterly  opposed;  he  said  it 
never  ought  to  be  taken  away  from  the  rabbi — the  right  to  perform  marriages. 

Q.  Or  grant  divorces? — A.  Or  grant  divorces.  That  never  ought  to  be  given 
away.  I  need  not  go  into  that.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  Jewish  side, 
but  it  is  not  interesting  to  the  commission  here.  The  only  thing,  probably,  may 
be  how  these  men  try  to  have  those  poor  ignorant  people  keep  up  their  superstitious 
habits,  and  do  it  for  no  other  purpose,  as  I  can  see  it,  but  to  keep  control  over 
them.  Now,  while  I  was  there,  some  boy  came  in  and  he  asked  for  a  certain 
Hebrew  document.  Of  course,  I  was  raised  by  the  Bcole  Polytechnique,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Samuel  Monk,  probably  one  of  the  ablest  scholars  in  Tal- 
mudic languages,  and  he  taught  me  all  those  things,  not  from  the  same  standpoint 
of  superstition,  but  to  get  an  insight— knowledge;  and  I  was  perfectly  amazed.  I 
said,  "  Do  you  give  that  document?"  His  mother  was  confined  in  childbed,  and 
he  came  to  that  store  to  get  those  papers  and  pin  them  around  the  room  to  keep 
the  evil  spirits  out.  And  that  is  encouraged  by  these  people,  to  my  mind,  simply 
to  keep  that  superstitious  habit  up  and  keep  them  in  ignorance.  Prof.  Samuel 
Monk  was  professor  of  Semitic  and  Talmudic  languages  at  the  Ecole  de  la  Science, 
Academie  de  la  Science. 

Case  No.  30:  Grocery  and  fruit  store  on  the  first  floor;  basement  used  for  the 
storage  of  bananas  and  other  fruit;  in  the  month  of  July;  family  consists  of  9, 
the  oldest  a  girl  of  15  years;  they  are  Italians;  none  of  the  children  attend  school; 
the  boys  are  bootblacking,  and  the  girl,  15  years  old,  worked  in  a  candy  store. 
Out  of  the  whole  I  could  only  find  the  girl  of  15  and  2  boys  who  could  read  and 
write  English;  the  husband  and  wife  were  illiterate. 

Case  No.  34:  Three-story  building;  grocery  and  fruit  store;  rent  out  rooms  to 
families.    The  dwelling  is  a  10-room  house,  occupied  by  18  people,  all  illiterate. 

Case  No.  50:  Grocery  store,  occupied  by  a  single  man;  had  arrived  in  this 
country  and  was  supported  by  a  Jewish  charitable  association  for  some  time; 
after  over  4  months  he  got  desperate  and  tried  to  get  work,  and  was  enticed  by 
the  crimps  and  shipped  as  a  sailor  (another  nuisance  and  another  very  bad  thing 
in  our  city  of  Philadelphia).  They  made  him  drunk  and  landed  him  on  board  of 
a  vessel.  That  is  his  story,  and  I  know  it  is  true.  He  worked  for  4  months  on  the 
vessel,  and  his  wages,  when  he  landed  back  in  Philadelphia,  was  $3.75.  I  guess 
those  are  about  the  extracts  I  made  of  those  cases. 
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Q.  Now,  has  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  taken  any  legislative  action  in  respect 
to  the  slums  of  Philadelphia  that  you  have  just  described? — A.  The  board  of 
health  does  interfere,  but  can  not  enforce  its  regulations;  clean  them  out  one  day 
and  they  come  back  the  next  day.  The  Pennsylvania  legislature  passed  a  factory- 
inspection  bill,  and  the  inspectors  are  doing  their  duties.  They  are  trying  to  do 
all  they  possibly  can,  but  they  clean  them  out  in  one  place  and  they  appear  in 
another.  And  one  thing  is  that  no  factory  inspector  can  find  out— for  instance, 
the  first  case  which  I  reported  is  impossible  for  the  factory  inspector;  it  is  only 
by  accident  that  I  stumbled  on  it;  that  is,  where  they  have  a  small  grocery  store 
and  a  small  room  back,  and  they  have  10  or  12  girls  working  there,  and  they  are 
not  registered.  They  have  passed  a  law  that  they  must  be  registered  and  take 
out  a  license  and  give  every  girl  so  much  space,  so  much  room,  so  many  feet. 
Well,  while  this  is  enforced  in  large  factories  it  is  not  enforced  in  the  slums, 
because  I  came  across  any  number  of  places  in  the  months  of  July  and  August 
where  10  or  12  girls  were  huddled  together  like  sheep  in  a  little  shop;  and  the 
factory  inspector  does  not  know  enough  about  it  and  could  not  touch  them. 

Q.  What  personal  knowledge  have  you  of  sweat  shops  in  Philadelphia? — A.  My 
personal  knowledge  of  the  sweat  shops  in  Philadelphia  was  acquired  when  I  was 
there  in  1894,  and  since  that  time  I  nave  made  very  little  observation — in  fact,  I 
would  only  give  hearsay  evidence.  I  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  it,  but  I 
think  they  are  existing  to  a  very  large  extent  yet,  and  will  exist  as  long  as  we 
have  two  persons  applying  for  one  job. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  opinion  of  the  moral  standing  of  the  Jews  in  Philadel- 
phia compared  with  other  foreigners  in  like  conditions? — A.  I  think,  judging 
from  the  influx  of  the  lower  class  of  people  into  the  slums,  especially  Russian 
Poles  and  Jews,  that  in  certain  things  they  are  lower  than  other  foreigners,  except 
perhaps  the  Italians.  There  is  one  thing  I  will  say  in  their  favor — I  find  very 
little  drunkenness  among  them,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  regarding  pure  sanitary 
conditions  they  are  far  below  the  others. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  viciousness  in  person  or  viciousness  in  mind? — A.  Not  so  much 
in  mind  as  in  person;  for  instance,  their  uncleanness;  they  are  filthy,  dirty. 
They  seem  to  prefer  to  live  in  dirt.    That  is  about  the  only  explanation  Iknow  of. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  taking  an  equal  proportion  of  that  class  of  Jews  to  the 
Italians  or  other  foreigners  in  like  condition,  that  you  find  them  more  in  thepolice 
court  or  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  police  authorities  than  the  others? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  find  more  of  the  Jews  than  you  do  of  the  Italians?— A.  No;  moreof  the 
Italians  than  of  the  Jews;  but  more  of  the  Jews  to-day  than  there  used  to  be;  an 
alarming  increase  over  what  it  was  40  years  ago.  Forty  years  ago  the  average  of 
criminals  among  the  Jews  in  this  country  was  the  lowest;  there  were  very  few; 
but  to-day  it  is  largely  on  the  increase.  Of  course,  there  are  more  Jews,  but  I 
mean  according  to  the  increase  of  the  population. 

Q.  What  class  of  crimes  is  the  Jew  increasing  in? — A.  The  increase  of  crime 
is,  in  the  first  place_,  for  instance,  in  buying  goods  under  false  pretenses,  swin- 
dling; that  is  one  thing.  I  would  say,  for  instance,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
among  the  Polish  Jews,  in  setting  their  stores  on  fire;  more  than  among  the 
other  Jews.  Of  course,  I  am  only  speaking  of  what  I  hear.  That  is  greatly  on 
the  increase — not  observing  the  laws  of  the  land;  that  is  the  principal  thing. 
They  do  not  keep  Sunday;  they  keep  all  their  places  open  on  Sunday.  They  try 
to  enforce  it  in  Philadelphia.  I  am  not  speaking  of  Strict  enforcement  of  the  Sun- 
day law;  but  they  will  keep  their  places  open  on  Sunday,  and  they  even  work  on 
Sunday. 

Q.  Do  they  keep  their  places  open  on  Saturday?— A.  Yes.  Even  the  rabbi  says, 
"  We  are  in  a  condition  in  this  country  where  we  have  to  keep  open." 

Q.  Do  these  Jews  usually  come  onto  the  list  of  the  poor  board  for  support,  or 
do  the  Jewish  societies  usually  keep  them? — A.  The  Polish  Jews? 

Q.  I  do  not  care  which.— A.  The  United  Hebrew  Belief  Association  tells  me 
that  nine-tenths  of  their  charity  goes  to  the  Polish  Jews.  I  find  another  thing, 
that  philanthropic  movements,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  Baron  Hirsch  fund,  have 
frequently  been  a  detriment  to  the  people — that  class  of  people  I  take  an  interest  in, 
the  worMngmen  in  this  country;  I  mean  the  workingmen  at  large.  Now,  in  these 
colonies  overthere  in  Woodbine,  started  by  Baron  Hirsch,  they  simply  try  to  niake 
farmers  of  them,  but  they  all  end  in  factories  in  competition  with  American 
workmen.  I  think  that  the  agricultural  occupation  in  Woodbine,  and  all  these 
persons  who  were  brought  over  by  Baron  Hirsch,  I  think  they  have  all  been  a  com- 
plete failure.  They  have  been  a  failure  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  they  are 
a  failure  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  you  know  of  a  single  instance  of  the 
Jews  prosecuting  agriculture  for  a  living?— A.  Very  few;  very,  very  few.    I  am 
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not  making  a  charge.  I  was  born  of  orthodox  parents.  It  is  not  his  fault,  but  of 
his  Christian  brother.  It  is  the  fault  of  his  Christian  brother  in  Europe,  who 
prevented  him  from  being  anything  else,  but  compelled  him  to  have  a  certain 
occupation.  But  the  reason  I  am  one  of  those  who  speak  so  strong  against  that 
class  of  Jews — Polish,  or  any  other  class  of  Jews  in  this  country  who  still  carry  on 
the  occupation  of  barter  and  trade— is  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Jew  in  this 
country,  having  equal  opportunities  and  privileges,  and  being  the  first  country 
that  gave  it  to  him,  to  show  that  he  will  try  to  become  as  good  a  citizen  as  his 
neighbor. 

Q.  Are  the  Jews  within  your  observation,  whether  within  the  mining  regions 
or  the  city,  an  exceptionally  healthy  race  of  people,  or  otherwise? — A.  Healthy; 
only  in  the  slum  district  I  find  there  is  a  great  deal  of  consumption,  owing  to  the 
overcrowded  condition.  I  find  delicate  children,  and  delicate  girls — a  good  deal 
of  consumption  in  the  slums,  but  I  attribute  that  to  the  overcrowded  and  unsan- 
itary conditions  they  live  in. 

Q.  An  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  the  Jews  are  an  exceptionally  healthy 
race  of  people  in  this  country.  I  want  to  ask  how  that  is  harmonized  with  the 
3anitary  condition  you  described? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  average  age  of  the  Jews 
is  any  greater  than  that  of  his  Christian  fellow,  if"  he  lives  in  worse  sanitary  con- 
ditions.   I  believe  that  the  condition  they  live  in  is  below  the  average. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  Jews  follow  any  productive  occupation. — A.  You 
mean  down  in  the  slums? 

Q.  I  am  distinguishing  now  the  productive  occupations  from  nonproductive 
occupations — the  difference  between  making,  and  living  off  what  somebody  else 
makes. — A.  You  mean  as  regards  manufacturing  or  distributive  selling,  trading? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  could  not  very  well  give  that,  but  I  think,  as  a  class,  a  large  num- 
ber of  Jews  in  Philadelphia  are  engaged  in  production.  I  think  we  have  a  full 
ratio  of  manufacturers  in  Philadelphia  among  the  Jewish  people.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  the  Jews,  and  including  myself — those  who  were  born  of  Jewish  parents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eatchford.)  Would  the  conditions  in  Philadelphia  in  that  respect 
hold  good  generally? — A.  AH  through  the  United  States? 

Q.  Yes;  as  far  as  you  know. — A.  I  think  there  is  the  same  condition  in  New 
York  and  all  over.  I  think  the  Jews,  as  a  class  in  this  country,  having  equal 
opportunities,  which  they  do  not  have  in  Germany  and  other  places,  are  trying 
to  work  on  a  different  line,  and  no  longer  pursue  the  same  occupation.  I  think 
in  the  professions  they  are  fully  represented — those  that  take  up  the  study  of  law 
and  medicine,  and  even  in  the  mechanical  arts.  I  find  that  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  mechanical  department,  the  ratio  of  Jews  is  on  the  increase,  I 
think,  more  than  the  population  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  find  a  more  peaceable  race  than  the  Jews  in 
this  country,  whether  native  or  foreign — and  law  observing?  I  want  to  know  if 
in  your  observation  you  find  them  in  the  lower  saloons,  in  streets  fights,  in  mobs, 
in  riots?— A.  No. 

Q.  In  brothels  or  what  else? — A.  No,  no.  I  find  that  even  in  the  lowest  strata  of 
the  Polish  Jews,  they  are  not  given  so  much  to  drunkenness  as  the  others.  They 
are  more  temperate,  more  of  a  temperate  people. 

Q.  Do  you  find  in  the  slums  of  Philadelphia,  which  you  investigated  there,  that 
many  of  these  people  are  a  charge  on  the  poor  rates  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia?— 
A.  No;  not  so  much  on  the  poor  rates  but  on  the  Jewish  United  Hebrew  Chari- 
table Association;  mostly  on  that.  The  Italians  are  coming  very  largely  to  be 
supported  by  the  poorhouses — inmates  of  the  almshouses. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  reasons  why  these  foreigners  herd  together  in  the  cities 
when  the  opportunities  for  labor  are  so  good  outside  of  the  cities? — A.  Yes;  I 
made  a  special  inquiry.  I  said,  "Why  is  it  that  you  people  prefer  to  live  this 
way?  Why  is  it  you  people  huddle  together  in  this  court  or  alley?  What  rent 
do  you  pay?  "  They  said  so  much.  "  You  can  get  an  elegant  house  in  the  coun- 
try; why  don't  you  move  out?  "  For  instance,  they  will  say,  "  We  are  amongst 
our  people  here;  everybody  understands  me  and  I  understand  everybody.  If  I 
move  out  to  the  country,  I  can  not  talk  and  nobody  understands  me.  Then, 
everywhere  I  go,  they  say,  'Sheeny!  Sheeny!  Polish  Jew!'  they  halloo  after  me. 
Then,  here  we  have  our  theaters,  and  we  can  go  in  the  evening,  only  a  few  squares, 
and  in  the  country  we  could  not  have  them."  They  seem  to  prefer  to  live  that 
way.  You  can  pretty  nearly  draw  a  line,  and  make  wards  out  of  it — from 
Broad  street,  beginning  at  Shippen  and  Fitzwater,  you  find  nothing  along  there 
but  Polish  Jews.  I  am  speaking  of  Polish  Jews,  Russian  Jews — no  matter  where 
they  come  from — Armenian,  all  that  same  class,  speaking  that  jargon.  When 
you  come  to  Carpenter,  to  Fitzwater,  between  Eighth  and  Thirteenth,  you  find 
nothing  but  Italians.    We  call  it  "  Little  Italy,"  and  the  other  we  call  the  slum. 
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I  think  these  Italians  huddle  together  for  the  same  reason,  because  they  find  more 
congeniality  amongst  themselves;  but  apart  from  that,  I  think  a  great  deal  may 
be  attributed  to  the  following:  Now,  for  instance,  there  are  a  few  Irish  people 
living  in  that  neighborhood,  keeping  grocery  stores,  and  a  few  Americans;  and  I 
go  in  and  talk  with  them,  and  they  say,  "We  will  have  to  get  out  of  here;  we 
can  not  stand  the  smell."  It  makes  a  clash  between  these  two.  These  people  in 
former  times  made  a  good  living,  and  now  they  are  driven  out  by  these  people 
who  live  on  half  what  they  ought  to  eat;  and  they  are  driving  them  out,  and 
there  is  a  certain  clash  between  them,  and  that  is,  I  think,  the  chief  cause  why 
they  gather  in  these  sections.  I  frequently  hear  of  fights  between  these  Irish 
boys  and  the  Polish  Jew  boys.  "  Look  at  the  Sheeny! "  And  they  would  turn 
around  and  call  the  Irish  boys  other  names.  They  do  not  mix  together.  The 
Italians  and  the  Polish  Jews  keep  separate,  keep  in  their  own  districts.  One 
gentleman  told  me,  and  he  has  made  that  quite  a  study,  "I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  people  prefer  to  live  in  the  slums  because  if  they  have  clean 
neighbors  they  see  the  dirt,  and  if  they  have  dirty  neighbors  they  do  not  take  any 
notice  of  it." 

CJ.  Still  you  have  not  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  "  why  "  of  this  colonization  and 
this  huddling  together  in  poverty.  Do  you  have  any  other  reasons  than  those 
you  have  f*ated? — A.  No;  I  have  no  other  reasons;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
try  to  form  a  social  club  amongst  themselves;  that  they  find  it  more  congenial  to 
live  in  that  atmosphere  and  in  those  surroundings  and  conditions. 

Q.  As  to  the  rising  generation  of  these  foreigners,  Jews,  Italians,  Huns,  and  all 
that ,  what  is  your  observation?  Do  they  intend  to  live  in  these  same  surroundings 
that  their  parents  did? — A.  Yes,  the  majority  of  them. 

Q.  You  have  no  information  of  them  learning  mercantile  trades? — A.  There  are 
some  few  bootblacks,  newsboys,  and  similar  occupations. 

Q.  But  they  can  not  stay  bootblacks  always;  you  will  come  on  to  an  age  limit 
when  you  speak  of  that  kind  of  work. — A.  I  think  the  bootblack  will,  afterwards, 
when  he  gets  stronger  and  older,  land  in  a  position  of  unskilled  labor — a  porter,  a 
street  sweeper,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  not  a  character  of  slavery  which  has  an 
influence  in  keeping  these  people  together  in  that  way? — A.  Do  you  mean  the 
padrone  system? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  of  the  padrone  system  as  it  has 
been  described.  But  that  exists  among  the  Italians  mostly,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  these  things  among  the  Italians  as  I  have  been  among  the  Polish 
Jews,  because  there  I  can  understand  their  jargon  and  I  can  get  along  with  them; 
but  there  is  no  padrone  system  among  the  Polish  Jews,  except  only  as  to  the  sab- 
contractors  in  the  sweat  shops. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  there  are  any  influences  controlling  their  labor,  interested 
in  controlling  their  labor  and  keeping  it  cheap,  thus  keeping  them  in  the  commu- 
nity?— A.  Well,  no.  I  think  that  is  the  natural  outcome  of  their  condition  and 
the  constant  large  influx  of  new  immigrants  who,  as  I  say,  have  to  take  the  same 
occupation,  and  that  will  certainly  keep  the  wages  down.  Now,  in  the  clothing 
manufacture,  cap  manufacture,  and  all  that,  the  revival  of  trade  which  we  have 
now  had  for  a  year  gives  these  people  a  little  better  wages,  but  the  question  is, 
How  long  will  it  last?  I  find  now  they  are  mostly  employed,  and  there  is  not  that 
misery  and  starvation  that  existed  in  1894  and  1895,  and  up  to  1897;  but  if  the 
ratio  increases  and  keeps  constantly  flocking  in,  of  course  the  result  will  be 
exactly  the  same  as  in  1894 — a  surplus  supply  of  labor;  and  it  is  getting  worse 
and  worse. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  the  congestion  of 
these  foreigners  in  the  cities? — A.  Yes.  In  the  first  place,  Senator  Lodge's  bill— 
an  educational  test. 

Q.  How  would  Lodge's  bill,  with  its  educational  test,  affect  these  colonies  in 
the  cities?  Have  you  any  remedy  to  propose  to  break  up  these  colonies  of  for- 
eigners in  the  cities,  so  that  they  can  establish  productive  enterprises  and  become 
American  citizens? — A.  You  can  bring  them  out  of  the  slums  to  somewhere  else. 
The  only  remedy  I  have  to  suggest  is  what  the  city  of  Berlin  has  done.  It  has  a 
different  sort  of  board  of  health  than  we  have  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The 
city  of  Berlin  goes  down  in  the  slums  and  finds  conditions  as  I  have  found  them, 
dangerous  to  the  community.  They  give  notice  to  the  landlord  or  owner  of  the 
building  that  that  building  has  to  be  put  in  sanitary  condition,  and  kept  so.  If 
it  is  not  done,  and  kept  clean,  the  city  takes  these  people  and  puts  them  in  quaran- 
tine outside  of  the  city,  in  the  suburbs,  and  there,  under  police  surveillance,  they 
are  forced  to  keep  clean,  to  take  their  baths  and  keep  their  houses  clean.  They 
are  forced  to  stay  in  the  suburbs  so  long  they  become  used  to  that  kind  of  living, 
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and  then  when  they  come  back  to  the  city  they  are  kept  under  watch.  We  want 
to  adopt  desperate  means  to  clean  out  the  slums  in  Philadelphia.  The  city  of 
Berlin  has  cleaned  out  its  slums,  and  the  city  of  Edinburgh  is  doing  the  same 
thing,  but  the  ordinary  sanitary  laws,  such  as  we  have  in  Philadelphia,  will  not 
doit. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  Lodge  bill?— A.  It  will  be  desirable  in  so  far  as  it  keeps 
that  undesirable  element  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Will  it  keep  any  of  these  Jews  out?— A.  Two-thirds  of 
them. 

Q.  Can  they  not  read  some  language? — A.  I  would  not  recognize  the  Hebrew 
jargon  as  a  language. 

Q.  It  is  a  printed  language,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes.  A  large  per  cent  of  them  can 
read  that,  but  they  can  read  only  so  far  that  they  go  to  school  and  learn  to  read 
their  prayers— read  Hebrew.  He  can  read  Hebrew,  but  he  does  not  know  it.  I 
can  take  any  gentleman  here  and  teach  him  to  read  the  Hebrew  language  in  an 
hour,  but  of  course  he  would  not  know  what  he  reads.  It  would  keep  a  large 
percentage  out,  and  mostly  women. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  other  nations  would  it  keep  out? — A.  The 
Italians,  as  a  class,  and  the  Hungarians,  because  they  can  not  read  their  own 
language. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  people  it  would  keep  out — 
their  producing  qualities  as  laborers  and  developers  of  industry? — A.  Of  course  I 
can  not  say  whether  they  are  producing  as  much  as  the  others,  but  they  become 
competitors  and  have  to  sell  their  labor  at  almost  anything  they  can  get  for  it. 

Q.  So  you  think  that  the  educational  test  would  be  a  measure  to  retard  immi- 
gration?— A.  To  restrict  immigration. 

Q.  Without  sampling  out  the  good  and  bad? — A.  I  hold,  and  I  find  by  my  expe- 
rience, that  the  man  who  is  so  ignorant  can  be  influenced  and  brought  under  the 
control  of  these  Jewish  rabbis  and  priests  far  more  than  the  man  that  can  read 
and  has  a  mind  of  his  own.  I  only  would  judge  it  by  that.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  they  are  less  inclined  to  commit  crimes  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  legislation  would  give  us  a  better  class  of  immigrants? — 
A.  It  would  give  us,  at  any  rate,  a  better  class  of  immigrants  than  absolutely  no 
restriction. 

Q.  Would  that  same  test  exclude  a  good  many  honest,  hard-working  immi- 
grants?— A.  Yes,  I  admit  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  organized  labor? — A.  I 
had  some  experience  when  I  was  connected  with  Local  Assembly  6401,  Knights 
of  Labor. 

y.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  sentiment  of  the  organized  working  people? — A. 
Unanimously  in  favor — all  those  I  have  spoken  to  are  unanimously  in  favor  of 
restricting  immigration.  The  only  class  that  I  can  find  against  it  is  the  news- 
papers and  the  steamboat  agents. 

Q.  A  great  many  of  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  are  foreigners  or  sons  of 
foreigners,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  Mr.  Gompers,  of  course,  is  a  foreigner. 
George  Chance,  of  course,  was  bom  in  England.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
can  be  called  foreigners  any  more — they  are  50  and  60  years  in  this  country. 

Q.  The  question  I  desire  to  ask  is  whether  the  leaders  of  organized  labor,  native 
born  or  foreign  born,  are  in  favor  of  restricting  immigration? — A.  Yes;  all  those 
I  have  come  in  contact  with  are  in  favor  of  restricting  immigration,  and  say 
something  should  and  must  be  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  the  reasons  for  it?  Is  the  labor  market 
overcrowded? — A.  Overcrowded.  The  reason  given  is  that,  with  all  the  prosperity 
we  have  to-day,  there  is  a  surplus,  an  oversupply  of  labor.  The  reason  I  give 
you,  and  there  are  a  great  many  who  agree  with  me,  is  that  while  we  have  a  pro- 
tective tariff — and  I  am  in  favor  of  protection  to  the  manufacturer — the  manu- 
facturer can  scour  the  markets  of  Europe  where  he  can  get  the  cheapest  labor  and 
import  it  free  of  duty.  I  think  if  protection  is  given  to  the  manufacturer,  pro- 
tection should  be  given  to  the  workingman,  and  the  only  protection  he  needs  is 
not  too  much  competition  in  the  labor  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  spoke  of  the  leaders  of  labor  organizations  being 
unanimously  in  favor  of  restricting  immigration. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  the  great  labor  organizations  of  the  country  expressed  themselves? — 
A.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  leaders  have.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  passed 
resolutions  at  their,  business  conventions.  I  have  not  looked  over  the  proceedings 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  what  extent  they  are  in  favor  of  such  restriction? — A.  In 
favor  of  such  restrictions  that  the  Hungarians,  the  Italians,  and  these  others  will 
not  come  over. 
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'  Q.  That  is  the  thing  they  want  to  meet,  but  what  are  the  remedies  that  they 
apply?  To  what  extent  are  they  in  favor  of  restriction? — A.  Of  course,  as  I  say, 
Senator  Lodge's  bill  goes  to  the  educational  test.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
another  bill,  which  was  introduced  by  Congressman  Stone,  suggesting  the  follow- 
ing remedy:  "  Section  4.  That  it  shall  hereafter  be  unlawful  for  any  male  alien, 
who  has  not  in  good  faith  made  his  declaration  before  the  proper  court  of  his 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  to  be  employed  on  any  public 
works  of  the  United  States  or  to  come  regularly  or  habitually  into  the  United 
States  by  land  or  water  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  any  mechanical  trade  or 
manual  labor,  for  wages  or  salary,  returning  from  time  to  time  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try."   This  bill  was  mostly  aimed,  I  think,  against  the  Canadian  immigration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faeqtjhae.)  That  bill  went  through  Congress? — A.  It  went  through 
Congress  once  and  was  vetoed  by  President  Cleveland. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  You  state  that  so  far  as  you  know  the  labor  organi- 
zations of  the  country  have  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  restriction  of  immi- 
gration. Is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  of  the  labor  organizations  of  the  country  admit 
to  membership  in  their  unions  and  to  places  in  their  factories  and  workshops  immi- 
grants who  come  to  this  country  with  the  union  card? — A.  Yes;  but  that  class  of 
people  would  not  be  kept  out,  I  think,  under  restriction. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gaednee.)  Do  you  mean  to  intimate  that  there  is  an 
educational  test  anywhere  in  Europe  for  membership  to  the  labor  unions,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  member  of  a  labor  union,  entitled  to  the  international 
card,  to  not  be  able  to  pass  an  educational  test? — A.  Yes.  I  make  this  sweeping 
assertion:  That  in  Germany  there  is  not  a  member  of  a  labor  union  who  is  not 
only  able  to  read  and  write  his  language,  but  has  actually  got  a  good  education. 

Q.  Yes,  in  Germany;  but  any  country  in  Europe? — A.  Italy  has  no  labor  unions. 
You  will  find  no  labor  unions  in  Russia,  Poland,  Austria,  or  any  country  where 
that  class  of  people  come  from.    They  are  not  tolerated. 

Q.  Take  it  in  London? — A.  Even  in  London,  in  that  class  of  immigrants  who 
come  over  here  from  London,  if  a  man  is  a  member  of  a  union,  that  class  of  peo- 
ple become  more  intelligent,  more  educated,  more  enlightened.  That  is  my 
experience. 

Q.  You  say  a  man  that  has  been  a  member  of  a  labor  union  for  several  years 
will  be  able  to  read  and  write,  because  that  is  a  kind  of  a  school.  I  admit  that  to 
be  true,  but  still  might  there  not  be  many  members  coming  here  with  cards  that 
would  not  be  members  for  a  number  of  years,  but  comparatively  new;  and  sup 
pose  an  immigrant  should  appear  and  be  submitted  to  the  educational  test,  and 
should  fail  to  pass,  and  should  then  produce  his  union  card,  what  would  you  dp 
with  him? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  case  would  arise;  but  of  course  if  it  should, 
under  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  law,  the  law  of  the  United  States  could  not 
recognize  the  trade-union  card,  and  he  would  have  to  be  excluded.  But  I  do  not 
think  this  case  would  come  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  the  immigration  laws  were  amended  to  meet  the 
desires  of  the  workingmen  of  this  country,  and  there  should  follow  an  educa- 
tional test  in  the  immigration,  laws,  would  the  workingmen  raise  any  question 
that  because  a  man  who  was  illiterate  came  with  a  union  card  he  should  there- 
fore be  admitted  to  American  citizenship? — A.  You  mean  whether  the  labor 
unions  would  protest  if  the  man  were  to  be  excluded? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  do  not  think  they  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.)  You  say  you  are  not  a  member  of  a  labor  union  now?— 
A.  I  am  not  a  member  of  a  labor  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhae.)  You  spoke  of  this  class  of  labor  being  brought  in,  up 
to  the  present  time,  in  large  bodies.  Do  you  think  the  alien  contract  labor  law  is 
imperfect? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  anything  better? — A.  The  alien  contract  labor  law  should 
be  so  that  the  American  manufacturers  should  have  the  right  in  all  new  arts  and 
in  all  new  industries  to  go  to  Europe  and  bring  men  over  to  teach  American  work- 
men that  new  industry. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gaednee.)  Following  that  very  point  that  you  have 
now  brought  out,  that  the  manufacturer,  in  your  judgment,  should  be  permitted 
to  go  anywhere  to  get  men  of  special  skill:  Suppose  that  we  had  had  a  rigid  immi- 
gration law  for  the  last  50  years,  would  or  would  not,  in  your  judgment,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  up  to  this  time,  have  been  able  to  establish  successfully  the 
potteries  of  the  country,  the  tin-plate  industry,  and  many  others,  the  hardware 
and  cutlery  business,  and  so  on?  Put  the  question  in  a  different  form:  Do  we  not 
owe  the  establishment  of  our  potteries,  cutlery  business,  and  a  long  list  of  indus- 
tries that  are  now  employing  many  thousands  of  skilled  workmen  in  this  country 
to  our  ability  to  first  draw  from  foreign  countries  for  the  skill  to  make  these 
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goods? — A.  We  would  have  never  come  to  the  present  condition  unless  it  was 
through  the  foreign  element.  That  is  what  has  made  the  American  manufacturer 
and  the  American  inventor  so  successful.  For  instance,  in  Germany  there  is 
only  one  class  of  people  working  in  the  same  class;  in  England  the  same  way,  in 
France  the  same  way.  The  great  advantage  of  the  American  manufacturer  is  in 
drawing  his  people  from  those  who  have  seen  the  different  methods  and  ways  of 
another  country,  and  taking  what  is  the  best  of  all  and  combining  it.  That  is 
what  has  made  the  American  manufacturer  so  successful. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  man  who  would  now  agree  to  a  law  that  would  have 
excluded  him  when  he  came? — A.  Yes;  I  think  a  great  many  of  these  Polish  Jews 
and  Hungarians  are  sorry  they  came  here,  and  would  be  only  too  glad  if  they 
could  go  back. 

Q.  The  question  now  is,  while  each  man,  in  a  general  way,  expresses  himself 
for  restrictive  laws,  would  that  same  man,  when  you  come  down  to  particularize 
with  him,  agree  to  a  law  that  would  have  excluded  him  or  any  of  his  family? — A. 
I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  had  much  experience.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
answer  that  question.  For  instance,  you  know,  of  course,  if  a  man  was  illiterate 
he  would  say  he  opposes  the  educational  test,  because  he  could  not  read;  but  the 
question  is,  "Would  he  not  want  it  enforced  to-day  after  he  is  here?  That  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  the  position  of  the  workingmen  of  this 
country,  and  especially  those  that  are  foreigners,  is  very  much  the  same  as  that 
of  a  manufacturer  who  wants  the  protective  tariff;  that  it  is  self-interest  and 
self-preservation  that  impels  them  to  be  in  favor  of  further  restriction  of  immi- 
gration?— A.  I  do  not  blame  them.  Self-interest  always  come  first.  Self -protec- 
tion, I  believe,  is  the  first  law,  and  they  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  not  so.  I 
perfectly  agree  with  you  there. 

Q,.  Do  you  admit  that  certain  industries  have  been  built  up  that  could  not  have 
been  built  up  without  the  aid  of  foreign  workmen? — A.  Most  surely. 

Q.  Now,  these  foreign  workmen  and  the  American  workmen  engaged  in  these 
industries  want  to  preserve  their  own  status  and  high  order  of  living  in  this  coun- 
try; is  that  not  the  object? — A.  Certainly  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent — to  better  their 
condition  and  not  be  compelled  to  live  in  the  slums  like  those  who  are  coming 
over  here. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  argument  against  further  restriction  of 
immigration  to  admit  that  these  industries  were  built  up  by  foreign  work- 
men?— A.  Yes;  I  say  they  were  built  up  by  the  combinations  of  foreign  work- 
men; but  the  difficulty  lies  here,  and  you  forget  one  thing — that  that  was  an  intel- 
ligent class.  The  restriction  of  immigration  which  we  are  after  now  is  to  keep 
out  the  lowest  strata.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  who  wants  the  working 
classes  of  Europe  kept  out,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  the  undesirable  element  out. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  The  questions  asked  have  already  drawn  a 
distinction  between  protection  to  labor  and  the  idea  of  good  citizenship.  A  man 
may  be  kept  out  because  he  will  come  in  competition  with  some  other  workmen, 
or  he  may  be  kept  out  because  we  do  not  think  he  would  make  a  good  citizen. 
They  are  two  things.  Do  you  think  that  the  educational  test,  reading,  writing, 
etc.,  has  anything  to  do  with  a  man's  ability  to  run  a  jigger  machine  in  a  pottery, 
for  instance,  or  doing  any  other  thing  that  requires  quickness  of  eye  and  hand? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  educational  test  is  anything  to  gauge  the  ability  of  a 
workman  by,  but  the  majority  of  workmen  coming  from  countries  like  Germany — 
all  good  workmen — are  educated,  and  those  not  educated  are  not  good  workmen 
to-day  any  more.  They  are  only  that  class  of  people  who  are  fit  to  sweep  the 
streets  and  do  that  kind  of  work.    They  are  not,  in  other  words,  skilled  mechanics. 

Q.  You  speak  more  particularly  of  Germans? — A.  Not  alone  of  Germans.  The 
immigration  from  Germany  and  France  is  down  to  zero.  There  is  no  more  immi- 
gration ,  practically.  The  statistics  show  the  immigration  from  Germany  is  down 
to  12,000.  I  think  that  is  what  it  is.  That  is  the  whole  sum  and  substance  from 
Germany — the  whole  immigration  we  are  getting  to-day.  At  the  time  I  was  con- 
nected with  the  Knights  of  Labor,  Local  Assembly  6401 ,  it  was  a  mixed  assembly, 
and  my  experience  at  that  time  was  that  there  was  not  a  single  man  who  could 
not  read  and  write;  in  fact,  hardly  any  one  of  us  who  could  not  be  elected  an 
officer  of  the  association.     I  found  very  few  who  could  not  read  and  write. 

Q.  The  better  class  of  workingmen  is  naturally  a  different  thing  from  the  class 
of  better  workmen.  A  man  may  belong  to  a  very  bad  class  of  workingmen, 
speaking  in  a  general  sense,  and  yet  be  a  very  skilled  performer  at  his  machine, 
or  whatever  it  is? — A.  Yes.  There  is,  if  you  sift  that  matter — I  still  hold  that 
view,  and  I  think  I  am  supported  in  my  observation,  that  if  we  should  take  sta- 
tistics to-morrow  among  the  better  class  of  workmen  we  would  find  that  they  are 
capable  of  reading  and  writing  and  have  an  education. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  the  sentiment,  which  we  read  ,about  in  the  newspa- 
pers, in  opposition  to  further  restriction  of  immigration  a  general,  spontaneous 
expression,  or  a  worked-up  sentiment? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  worked-up 
sentiment.  I  think  it  is  genuine.  Of  course  I  can  only  speak  from  my  limited 
experience. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  any  manufacturers  who  have  imported 
low-priced,  low-conditioned,  contract  labor? — A.  No;  not  especially  of  late;  but 
I  hear  a  great  deal  of  inquiry  about  it;  it  is  done  in  a  certain  way.  For  instance, 
those  men  in  the  coal  regions  have  told  me  that  agencies  in  small  town  distribute 
circulars,  giving  a  glowing  description  of  the  conditions  of  the  American  work- 
ingmen. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  the  manufacturers  have  done  anything  of  that  kind, 
do  you?— A.  No.  I  do  not  think  I  have  heard  of  a  single  manufacturer  that  has 
done  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  manufacturer  who  does  not  prefer  the  high  class  of 
intelligent  labor  to  the  low  class  of  ignorant  labor? — A.  The  majority  of  them  do. 
The  majority  of  them  do  think  they  are  better,  and  there  is  a  reason:  You  find 
that  those  Italians  and  Polish  Jews  have  so  few  occupations  to  follow  in  this 
country  that  they  are  only  left  with  the  sweat  shops  or  with  the  coal  mines. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  manufacturer  who  seeks  protection  for  himself  and 
is  not  willing  to  grant  equal  protection  to  the  working  people,  do  you? — A.  Well, 
that  is  impossible  to  answer.  No;  I  do  not  think  a  good  many  of  them  are  will- 
ing to  give  equal  opportunities  to  the  worMngmen;  they  want  it  all  themselves. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that? — A.  It  is  easy  to  tell  by  the  way  they  treat  their 
workingmen,  by  the  sharp  practices  they  apply  on  worMngmen,  which  come  to 
my  knowledge.  For  instance,  in  some  of  our  machine  shops,  the  contract  system 
and  the  docking  system;  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  plenty  of  manufacturers 
who  treat  their  workingmen  as  good  as  any  man  can  treat  them,  and  do  not  want 
to  cut  down  wages  if  they  can  possibly  help  it. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  the  way  they  manage  with  their  help,  but  I  asked 
about  the  application  of  the  principle  of  protection. — A.  Well,  I  think  the  aver- 
age manufacturers  in  this  country  are  trying  to  get  all  the  protection  they  can, 
and  make  as  much  money  as  they  can  out  of  the  workingmen  as  a  class. 

Q.  Is  not  everybody  else  trying  to  do  so? — A.  Yes;  and  consequently  I  say  the 
trades  unions'  duty  is  to  see  that  they  get  a  fair  share  of  the  profit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habeis.)  When  did  this  class  of  immigrants  that  you  speak 
of  come  to  this  country? — A.  As  I  said  before,  they  began  to  arrive  here  in  small 
numbers  in  1884,  and  in  alarming  numbers  up  in  1888,  1890,  1892,  and  1894.  It 
decreased  slightly  in  1894,  owing  to  the  depressed  conditions — what  we  called  the 
panic;  but  rapidly  increasing  again  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Has  the  present  legislation  and  its  execution, upon  that  question, had  any 
effect  upon  increase  or  decrease? — A.  Well,  it  has  not  kept  them  out;  they  were 
admitted  as  before,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  formal  questions  aBked— whether 
they  had  $30,  and  whether  somebody  would  vouch  for  them.  They  were  indis- 
criminately, to  a  certain  extent,  admitted. 

Q.  Was  there  no  effort  to  execute  the  law  we  have  upon  the  statute  bookj  at  the 
ports  of  entry? — A.  I  know;  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  crowded  condition.  I 
do  not  think,  under  the  present  inspection,  that  it  is  possible  to  take  care  of  the 
immigrants  rapidly  enough.  I  think  there  is  where  the  trouble  lies.  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  for  a  thousand  immigrants  to  go  through,  especially  when  they 
have  4  inspectors. 

Q.  Is  the  same  encouragement,  distributing  circulars  in  the  old  country,  con- 
tinued as  in  former  years?— A.  I  can  not  tell  that,  because  I  have  not  heard  of  it; 
but  the  same  thing  springs  up  again  and  is  established  as  before.  That  is  a  sys- 
tem I  did  not  mention.  They  do  not  need  to  have  the  circulars  distributed  in  the 
old  country.  The  steamship  agents  in  Philadelphia,  on  Second  street,  Third 
street,  or  Fourth  street,  go  around  to  families  and  ask:  "Have  you  a  brother, 
sister,  or  father?  Have  you  not  some  relative?  Why  don't  you  bring  them  over?" 
They  sell  tickets  on  the  installment  plan  to  those  people.  For  instance,  for  $20 
they  pay  50  cents  a  week.  They  are  like  life  insurance  agents.  These  peopleare 
hunted  up  and  tickets  are  sold  to  them  to  bring  these  people  out.  That  exists; 
that  I  have  found  out. 

Q.  You  say  many  of  these  people  are  dissatisfied  with  their  condition  here.  Do 
they  encourage  their  kinsmen  to  come  over  and  place  themselves  in  the  same 
conditions  they  are  in? — A.  I  spoke  of  some  who  are  dissatisfied;  some  are  not 
dissatisfied,  because  under  the  low  conditions  and  the  way  they  live  they  are 
doing  better  here  than  they  were  doing  in  their  own  country.  Even  in  my  paper 
I  remarked,  for  instance,  that  1  house  rented  for  $30,  and  by  taking  25  subtenants, 
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living  20  to  30  in  1  honse,  and  all  that — under  these  conditions  they  will  accumu- 
late more  money  than  out  of  what  they  had  in  Russia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  Berlin  plan  were  put  in 
force  rigidly  in  our  cities,  sanitation  was  required,  and  the  highest  style  of  living 
enforced,  it  would  have  the  effect  after  a  little  while  to  restrict  immigration  of 
those  poorer  classes? — A.  Decidedly  so.  It  would  have  a  good  effect  on  it,  decid- 
edly, because  it  would  break  up  that  system,  as  I  describe,  of  20  people  living  in  1 
house.  It  would  not  be  tolerated;  consequently  they  would  be  compelled  to  have 
a  higher  standard  of  living. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  spoke  about  the  large  charity  fund  going  to  a 
certain  class  of  immigrants.  Do  they  find  their  way  in  the  almshouses  in  this 
country? — A.  No,  the  Jewish  class,  as  a  class,  do  not  find  their  way  in  the  alms- 
houses. As  a  rule  the  Jews  of  Philadelphia — I  do  not  speak  from  ■experience;  I 
do  not  belong  to  a  synagogue,  or  anything  of  the  kind — try  to  keep  their  own  poor 
as  long  as  they  can.  The  United  Hebrew  Charity  Association,  as  they  call  it  in 
Philadelphia,  I  think  distributes  annually  a  large  amount  to  keep  these  people 
out  of  the  poor  house.  Then  they  have  their  own  organization.  For  their  benefit 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  poor  house,  but  they  are  kept  in  a  condition  which  makes 
it  dangerous  to  the  surroundings.  What  I  mean  is  that  their  unsanitary  condi- 
tion, their  low  method  of  living,  poisons  the  atmosphere. 

Q.  Can  not  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  locality  be  controlled  by  local  legisla- 
tion?— A.  No,  it  can  not.  If  we  would  once  get'  a  city  council  in  our  cities  out  of 
political  control,  as  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  a  different  class  of  men — it  can  not  be 
done  under  our  present  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  politics  of  this  country  weakens  the  power  of  a  city 
to  protect  itself? — A.  Great  influence  over  it,  but  the  sanitary  conditions 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner,  interrupting.)  You  say  the  city  can  not  pro- 
tect itself  because  of  politics? — A.  I  do  not  say  it  can  not.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  "can't." 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  presence  of  these  people,  of  their  voting  power,  or 
political  power,  makes  it  impossible  for  a  council  to  correct  the  evils  and  still 
hold  office? — A.  No;  I  do  not  mean  that  by  any  means.  I  mean  that  to  clean 
them  out,  the  sum  of  money  that  would  be  required,  and  all  that,  would  be  too 
big  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  even  if  they  tried  to  do  it. 

Q.  Then,  the  difficulty  is  financial  and  not  political? — A.  The  difficulty  is  a 
financial  one  and  not  a  political  one.  I  do  not  think  politics  has  anything  to  do 
with  it,  because  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  political  influence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  State  taking  hold  of  that 
work? — A.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  anyone  who  would  take  hold  of  that  work;  but 
the  point  is  here:  Just  as  soon  as  you  clean  out  that  district  another  ship  comes 
here  with  2,000  or  3,000  or  20,000  for  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  their 
landing  places,  and  you  will  have  to  do  the  work  over  again.  It  is  an  endless 
chain  as  long  as  you  bring  them  over. 

Q.  But  you  say  they  will  not  come  in  in  such  numbers  when  they  are  obliged  to 
live  decently? — A.  They  would  get  around  that  and  live  in  the  other  way,  and  of 
course  the  expense  to  the  State  would  be  enormous. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  If  a  part  of  a  shipload  of  immigrants  came 
into  the  Italian  district  of  Philadelphia  next  week  and  found  all  quarters  in  a 
sanitary  condition  and  found  their  countrymen  living  as  they  had  never  seen  them 
live  before,  and  were  told  that  they  had  to  live  that  way  under  the  law  or  else  the 
penalty,  whatever  the  existing  code  prescribed,  would  be  visited  upon  them — it 
might  be,  perhaps,  to  the  extent  of  deportation  to  their  own  country— do  you  sup- 
pose they  would  proceed  to  comply  with  the  law  as  they  learned  it  from  their 
countrymen  and  saw  it  had  been  enforced  upon  them? — A.  No;  I  do  not.  They 
live  in  the  same  condition  as  they  did  on  the  other  side.  For  instance,  you  go  in 
the  slum  districts,  and  you  need  not  go  out  of  their  districts  to  see  that  they  still 
stick  to  their  old  habits. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  that  the  administration  of  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  of  late,  by  Mr.  Powderly,  has  had  the  effect  of  returning  to  the 
countries  from  which  they  came  applicants  for  admission  into  this  country  who 
heretofore  would  have  been  admitted,  and  that  that  in  turn  has  had  a  material 
influence  on  the  starting  of  others  from  those  countries?— A.  Yes.  I  think  the 
rigid  enforcement  by  Mr.  Powderly  of  the  immigration  laws  as  they  exist  will  have 
a  beneficial  effect  in  Europe,  but  the  trouble  is  that  they  are  not  strict  enough  yet. 

Q.  But  they  have  had  a  double  effect,  by  returning  people?— A.  Those  returned, 
and  also  those  who  voluntarily  go  back  to  Europe,  will  spread  the  news;  that  I 
admit. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  December  5, 1900, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  GOODWIN  BROWN, 

Counsel  for  the  New  York  State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 

The  commission  met  at  10.15  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Goodwin  Brown,  of  New  York  City,  counsel  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  please  give  your  post-office  address? — A.  192 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  New  York  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  been  estah: 
lished?— A.  Since  1889. 

Q,  What  is  its  particular  duty? — A.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  might  make  a 
little  statement  in  regard  to  it.  The  system  is  so  extensive  that  I  hardly  know 
where  to  begin,  but  I  might  make  a  few  preliminary  observations.  New  York, 
State  is  peculiar  in  this,  I  think,  that  it  is  the  only  State,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
that  has  established  solely  and  exclusively  what  is  known  as  State  care  of  the 
insane.  In  other  words,  the  State  of  New  York,  since  1893,  or  practically  since 
1890,  pays  absolutely  for  the  support  of  all  the  dependent  insane  within  its 
borders.  One  great  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  subject  of  caring 
for  the  insane — as  of  all  the  dependent  classes,  I  conceive,  in  the  past  in  the 
various  States — is  the  conflict  between  the  State  and  the  various  municipalities. 
Prior  to  1836  in  the  State  of  New  York,  or  I  might  say  prior  to  1843,  for  the  first 
act  was  passed  in  1836,  the  care  of  the  insane  was  purely  a  local  affair— that 
is,  they  were  cared  for  by  towns,  by  cities,  by  municipalities,  counties,  etc.  In 
1843  the  first  lunatic  asylum  was  established  in  the  State,  at  Utica,  to  care' for  a 
limited  number  of  insane;  and  from  that  time  up  to  1890  a  large  number  of 
institutions  have  been  established,  the  State  paying  a  portion  of  the  expense  and 
the  counties  a  portion,  sometimes  the  cities.  But  the  abuses  became  so  greatin 
the  care  of  the  insane  by  the  local  authorities,  principally  by  reason  of  the  faqt 
that  the  local  authorities  were  unwilling  to  appropriate  the  necessary  money, 
that  an  act  was  passed  in  1890  providing  for  the  care  of  all  the  insane  by  the  State. 
Certain  counties  were  exempted,  notably  New  York,  Kings,  and  Monroe,  and 
the  act  provided  that  those  counties  might  turn  over  their  insane  to  the  State  on 
certain  terms.  The  last  of  those  counties  turned  over  its  insane  in  1896,  so  that 
from  1896  down,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1890,  as  I  said  before,  New 
York  pays  absolutely  all  the  expenses  whatsoever.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  local 
affair  in  any  sense,  with  this  possible  exception,  that  the  local  authorities  are 
obliged  to  provide  the  clothing  and  pay  the  expenses  of  the  commitment;  after 
that  has  been  done  the  State  from  that  time  on  assumes  all  expenses. 

Q.  You  believe  that  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  which  does  that? — A.  We^i 
I  will  not  say  that  absolutely.  I  think  there  are  one  or  two  States  in  the  West— 
the  newer  States— that  started  out  at  once  with  a  system  of  State  care.  I  never 
have  looked  into  it  particularly,  but  I  think  that  is  the  case,  possibly.  There  are 
some  States  which  divide  the  expenditures — that  is,  where  they  have,  you  might 
say,  State  control  with  a  portion  of  the  expense  paid  by  the  counties  or  the  munic- 
ipalities, but  in  New  York  the  municipalities,  towns,  cities,  and  counties  were 
relieved  of  all  taxes  whatsoever.  The  burden  absolutely  was  shifted  to  the  State. 
To-day  there  is  a  great  confusion  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  who  do  not  understand  it,  and  who  think  that  the  expenses  of  the  State 
government  have  enormously  increased.  They  have  increased  theoretically,  you 
might  say,  by  about  $5,000,000.  for  the  cost  of  caring  for  the  insane  in  the  State  of 
New  York  to-day  is  about  $5,000,000  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  the 
municipalities  have  been  relieved  entirely  from  that  tax. 

In  1889,  about  coincident  with  the  passage  of  this  State-care,  act,  the  State 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Commission  in  Lunacy — that  is,  the 
interests  had  become  so  vast  and  so  complicated  that  it  was  felt  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  separate  board  having  jurisdiction  and  control  over  the  matter. 
Therefore  the  State  legislature  created  what  is  now  known  as  the  State  Commis- 
sion in  Lunacy,  consisting  of  3  paid  members,  which  has  sole  and  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  the  insane,  and  this  was  followed  in  1894.  in  the  last  constitutional 
convention,  by  making  the  commission  a  constitutional  body  and  devolving  oh 
this  commission  the  sole  and  exclusive  care  of  the  insane,  and  excluding  frqin  its 
jurisdiction  the  care  of  idiots  and  epileptics,  a  jurisdiction  which  up  to  that  tithe— 
up  to  the  1st  of  January,  1895— they  had.  So  that  the  State  of  New  Yo>lf_  is 
unique  in  this,  that  the  care  of  the  insane  is  not  complicated,  if  you,  please,  with 
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any  other  question  whatever.  The  commission  at  that  time  resented  somewhat 
the  removal  of  its  jurisdiction  over  idiots  and  epileptics,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  so  interlocked,  if  you  please,  that  it  might  lead  to  some  serious  question,  but 
on  the  whole  I  think  it  has  been  a  satisfactory  thing.  The  minute  that  that  hap- 
pened, the  whole  organization  became  centralized,  and  the  legislature,  from  the 
time  of  the  creation  of  the  commission,  began  constantly  to  extend  its  powers, 
and,  beginning  with  1893,  it  gave  it  control  over  expenditures  for  fixed  charges, 
what  we  call  ordinary  board  or  maintenance;  that  was  extended  in  1895  to  cover 
expenditures  for  buildings,  and,  by  subsequent  acts,  all  expenditures  whatsoever. 
Now,  following  as  a  necessary  consequense  of  all  that,  a  very  elaborate  system 
in  that  State  has  grown  up,  which  has  enabled  the  State  to  go  into  all  sorts  of 
questions  in  a  careful  and  scientific  way  which  it  was  impossible  that  the  State 
could  go  into  prior  to  that  time  on  account  of  the  conflicting  jurisdictions.  I 
recall  very  well  when  I  was  appointed  in  1889  that  we  had  to  deal  in  some  instances 
with  towns,  in  some  instances  with  counties,  sometimes  with  cities,  and  there 
was  a  constant  conflict.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  procuring  information,  get- 
ting statistics,  etc.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  a  time  there  to  know  what  the 
cost  of  caring  for  the  insane  was.  So  that  we  felt,  in  order  to  bring  about  any 
systematic  effort,  that  we  should  have  absolute  control.  And  about  that  timethe 
State  conferred  the  authority  of  removal  of  insane  from  its  borders  that  belonged 
to  other  States  and  countries.  Up  to  that  time  that  duty  had  devolved  on  the 
State  board  of  charities.  After  this  organization  had  been  perfected  and  after 
the  financial  side  of  it  had  been  settled,  then  the  commission  began  to  turn  its 
attention  to  various  other  questions.  Of  course,  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  system  of  accounts,  a  uniform  system  of  commitment,  a  uniform 
system  of  dietary,  of  wages,  of  officers'  salaries,  etc.;  all  of  that  has  been  worked 
out.  Then  came  other  questions.  Up  to  that  time  the  State  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  everything  that  came  and  asking  no  questions;  and,  in  fact,  practically 
to-day  that  is  what  the  State  is  obliged  to  do,  although  it  is  empowered  to  return 
lunatics  before  or  after  commitment,  in  its  discretion.  Now,  the  most  startling 
thing  that  we  found  when  we  came  to  look  at  this  question  was  the  dispropor- 
tion between  the  number  of  insane  of  foreign  parentage  as  compared  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  State;  that  certainly  was  the  most  startling  thing.  And  I 
might  say  here  something  about  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  insane.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  public  talk,  you  might  say,  a  great  many  observations 
in  regard  to  the  increase  of  the  insane.  It  is  a  very  questionable  whether  the 
insane  actually  are  increasing.  I  do  not  think  at  this  time  it  can  be  known  that 
it  is  true.  For  instance,  apparently  they  increase  much  faster  than  population. 
We  attribute  that  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  more  of  the  insane  are  being  given 
public  care  and  treatment  than  formerly.  The  management  of  the  institutions 
of  the  State  of  New  York  to-day  is  so  satisfactory  that  relatives  and  friends  are 
no  longer  unwilling,  as  they  were  formerly,  to  commit  insane  persons  to  the  public 
institutions.  So  that  I  can  conceive  that  the  increase  can  largely  be  accounted 
for  in  that  way;  that  is,  so  far  as  the  native  population  is  concerned,  laying  a.side, 
of  course,  this  question  of  insane  being  brought  in  here  from  other  countries.  I 
can  recall  very  well  when  I  was  a  young  man  and  lived  in  the  country  that  it  was 
not  an  uncommon  thing  at  all  to  have  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  father  a  certain 
house  in  the  locality  where  an  insane  person  was  kept.  I  think  that,  practically, 
has  passed  away.  The  insane  up  to  1890  were  increasing  in  the  State  at  the  rate, 
perhaps,  of  about  1,000  a  year— that  is,  there  was  a  net  increase.  In  the  last  few 
years  the  number  has  dropped  down,  and  I  think  the  last  year  it  was  between  600 
and  700,  and  I  think  that  has  been  the  average  for  the  last  4  or  5  years— that  iB, 
the  absolute  net  increase.  I  always  believed  personally  that  the  time  would  come 
when  the  increase  in  the  insane  would  just  about  keep  pace  with  the  population, 
and,  in  fact,  that  as  medical  science  advanced  the  number  would  tend  to  diminish, 
as,  in  other  words,  insanity  now  is  regarded  as  a  disease  to  be  cured.  Of  course, 
it  is  a  disease  which  is  likely  to  grow.  Then,  further,  a  good  many  of  these  peo- 
ple are  committed  over  and  over  again,  discharged  as  cured,  and  perhaps ina  few 
months  they  come  back.  And  I  might  say  here  that  the  State  of  New  York  has 
unlimited  means,  of  course,  at  its  disposal,  and  that  no  reasonable  expenditure 
has  been  spared  to  discover  the  causes  of  insanity,  to  employ  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  to  give  these  people  proper  food,  clothing,  nurses,  and  attendants;  and 
violence  in  an  institution  has  almost  practically  ceased.  That  is,  there  is  not  1 
violent  case  now  where  there  used  to  be  10. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  "What  do  you  mean  by  violence — on  the  part  of  the  attend- 
ants or  on  the  part  of  the  insane?— A.  On  the  part  of  the  insane.  I  remember  in 
1890  that  I  walked  through  one  of  those  wards,  and  it  was  so  terrible  that  I  came 
back  outside.    Now,  that  has  all  practically  disappeared  simply  for  the  reason 
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that  the  State  employs  a  vast  number  of  people  to  take  care  of  them;  and  per- 
haps a  few  figures  here  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  State  to-day  employs  in 
round  numbers  1  employee  to  every  5  insane  persons,  to  care  for  them,  and  there 
is— I  am  only  giving  round  numbers  here — perhaps  1  physician  to  every  170.  The 
number  of  insane  during  the  past  year,  as  I  see  by  the  last  report  of  the  lunacy 
commissio  * ,  is  something  over  23,000;  about  1,000  of  those  are  in  the  private  insti- 
tutions, so  that  there  is  a  permanent  number  at  the  present  time  or  about  32,000 
dependent  cases,  and  they  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  700  a  year.  _ 

Q.  Does  that  increase  include  recomitments? — A.  No,  that  is  the  net  increase; 
for  instance,  there  are  700  more  at  the  end  of  any  one  year  than  there  were  the 
previous  year — actual  persons.  So  you  see  this  is  becoming  an  immense  thing. 
In  10  years  more  at  that  same  rate  of  increase  there  will  be  6,000  more.  To-day, 
say,  we  have  22,000  in  all— in  10  years  more  there  will  be  29,000.  It  does  not  require 
very  many  figures  to  show  where  this  is  likely  to  lead. 

Of  course,  personally  I  do  not  have  the  same  feeling  of  apprehension  about  it 
perhaps  that  a  person  might  who  had  no  experience.  These  people  must  be  cared 
for  somewhere,  either  in  homes  or  in  public  institutions.  My  own  judgment  has 
been,  and  that  has  been  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  that  it  is  better  to  care 
for  these  people  in  public  institutions  than  to  have  them  cared  for  at  home  or 
wandering  about  the  country,  because  they  are  constantly  committing  acts,  if  not 
of  violence,  of  depredation;  and  often  when  they  are  cared  for  at  home,  they  break 
up  families,  they  destroy  earning  capacity,  they  cause  untold  suffering  and  misery; 
so  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  State  to  take  in  every  person  that  is  properly 
committed.  And  I  might  say  right  here  that  the  safeguards  in  regard  to  the 
reception  of  persons  other  than  insane  are  very  carefully  drawn.  The  superin- 
tendent of  a  State  hospital  in  New  York  can  override  a  judge's  order.  That  is,  a 
judge  may  sign  an  order  for  the  commitment  of  a  lunatic;  and  if  that  lunatic  is 
brought  to  the  hospital  for  reception  and  the  superintendent  believes  that  the 
person  is  not  insane,  he  can  refuse  to  receive  him.  Of  course  the  State  is  very 
anxious  to  return  these  people,  to  discharge  them  and  get  rid  of  them.  Vast  num- 
bers of  writs  of  habeas  corpus  are  taken  out.  The  position  of  the  State  is  that  it 
simply  throws  the  responsibility  on  the  courts.  It  makes  no  objections  before  a 
court  to  the  discharge  of  any  person,  except  to  insist  that  the  court  shall  have 
before  it  ample  information.  Then  if  the  court  decides  to  take  the  responsibility, 
the  State  makes  no  objection. 

Now,  another  point— in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  private  individuals  pay 
for  the  support  of  the  insane:  The  ratio  is  about  1  to  16;  in  other  words,  the  fixed 
charges  for  caring  for  the  insane  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  about,  in  round 
numbers,  $4,000,000  a  year,  and  the  friends  and  relatives  contribute  about  $250,000; 
I  tnink  that  is  about  one-sixteenth.  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed,  no  charge  is  made  by  the  State  whatsoever,  and  any  person  can  be  com- 
mitted as  a  State  charge — that  is,  so  far  as  the  1  -spitals  for  the  insane  are  con- 
cerned. Vast  numbers  in  Ohio  are  cared  for  in  the  county  houses,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Now,  with  that  as  a  preliminary  statement,  the  thing  which  I  conceive  this  com- 
mission is  more  particularly  interested  in  is  the  effect  of  foreign  immigration. 
There  are  some  things  about  that  that  are  certainly  very  puzzling.  By  the  census 
of  1890 — and  I  think  the  last  census  shows  the  same  thing  practically — the  foreign 

Eiopulation  of  the  State  of  New  York  constitutes  25  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The 
oreign  population  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  New  York  is  50  per  cent  and 
a  fraction  over.  Exactly  how  that  is  to  be  accounted  for,  you  gentlemen  perhaps 
can  determine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  mean  foreign  born? — A.  I  mean  foreign  born— 
exactly  50  per  cent,  while  there  is  only  25  per  cent  in  the  State.  Now,  the  con- 
clusion is  inevitable  in  my  mind  that  in  the  admission  of  immigrants  here  the 
defective  classes  have  not  been  kept  out.  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  it  has 
been  a  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  foreign  countries,  or  a  deliberate  effort,  to 
send  out  of  those  countries  defective  persons  for  the  sake  of  their  care  and  support 
in  this  country;  but  I  do  say  this,  that  it  has  been  done,  that  an  undue  proportion 
of  those  persons  have  been  sent  out  and  have  been  received  here.  Of  course  the 
State  of  New  York  suffers  more  by  this  than  any  other  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Olakke.)  Have  you  any  information  as  to  whether  there  has  been 
an  increase  or  a  decrease  in  the  immigration  of  these  insane  people,  or  mentally 
defective  people,  in  recent  years?— A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
not  here  the  last  report  of  the  commission  in  lunacy,  but  there  they  present  a  table 
showing  the  fluctuations.  In  10  years  it  has  varied  from,  say,  about  40  per  cent 
up  to  50;  some  years  it  has  risen  to  50,  and  last  year  it  had  risen  to  50  per  cent— 
the  year  ending  September  30, 1899,  what  we  call  the  last  fiscal  year. 
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Q.  Do  the  statistics  show  what  countries  they  come  from  mostly? — A.  Yes;  that 
of  course  is  a  thing  that  could  be  figured  out;  but  I  could  not  give  it  to  you  off- 
hand here  except  to  say  that,  of  course,  the  greatest  number  come  from  Ireland. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Can  you  furnish  this  table  with  your  testimony  now? — 
A.  No;  I  cannot. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  send  it  to  us  with  your  revised  testimony? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  can 
send  the  figures  in  regard  to  that,  showing  exactly  the  countries  where  they  come 
from.  It  is  well  known  that  that  is  not  only  true  in  regard  to  the  insane  but  it  is 
true  in  regard  to  the  prisons;  it  is  true  in  regard  to  all  public  institutions.  I  have 
noted  that  repeatedly  in  the  State  of  New  York.  And  I  might  say  in  this  connec- 
tion that  prior  to  being  a  State  commissioner  in  lunacy,  which  office  I  occupied 
for  10  years,  I  was  for  nearly  7  years  in  the  governor's  office  in  New  York  and  had 
charge  of  the  criminal  business;  that  is,  the  extradition  of  fugitives  and  looking 
after  criminals  generally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  May  I  ask  you  if  you  have  any  information  as  to  whether 
that  large  percentage  from  Ireland  is  assisted  from  the  other  side  or  more  largely 
from  this  side  by  relatives  and  friends? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that.  Of  course 
I  think  we  all  appreciate  this  fact,  that  owing  to  the  unfortunate  conditions 
which  prevail  in  Ireland,  there  are  more  of  these  people  there;  but  this  happens 
right  along,  that  when  people  come  over  from  Ireland  or  from  any  other  of  those 
countries  and  become  a  little  bit  prosperous,  they  immediately  try  to  bring  their 
friends  over  here.  They  are  exceedingly  clannish — I  have  observed  that — much 
more  so  than  our  own  native  population.  They  seem  to  care  much  more  for  their 
own  people,  and  they  will  save  money  and  put  forth  efforts,  and  make  sacrifices 
which,  I  feel  free  to  say,  would  not  be  made  by  the  native-born  people.  It  is 
astonishing  how  they  get  those  people  over  here.  I  can  conceive  in  some  instances 
perhaps — in  fact  I  feel  pretty  confident  that  in  England  that  was  the  case,  cer- 
tainly for  a  number  of  years — deliberate  efforts  were  made,  fare  was  furnished, 
transportation  was  given  for  those  people  to  come.  The  fact  remains  that  that  is 
the  condition  of  things. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  caring  for  those  people,  to  show  what  an  enormous 
thing  this  burden  is,  and  how,  I  believe,  it  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion that  this  honorable  commission  can  give  it,  we  have,  for  instance,  a  net 
increase  in  the  State  of  New  York  of  700  per  year.  Half  of  that  is  foreign-born 
population,  just  one-half  of  it — in  other  words,  350  a  year.  It  is  known,  so  far  as 
anything  can  be  known,  that  the  average  duration  of  life  of  the  insane — that  is, 
in  an  institution — we  will  not  say  anything  about  how  long  they  have  lived  out- 
side or  how  long  they  live  after  they  get  out — but  the  average  length  of  time 
which  they  live  after  they  get  in  is  supposed  to  be  about  12  years;  and  we  will 
call  it  10  years  for  convenience.  Last  year  the  fixed  charges  of  caring  for  the 
insane  were  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

I  might  say  here,  as  perhaps  being  germane  to  some  of  the  questions  that  come 
before  you  on  the  value  of  cooperation,  that  in  1893,  when  the  State  consolidated 
all  its  hospitals  for  the  insane  under  one  charter,  and  had  them  operated  from 
one  central  office,  the  average  cost  of  caring  for  the  insane  was  $222  per  year. 
The  first  year  that  the  commission  had  charge  of  the  finances  the  cost  went  down 
to  $187;  and  it  has  been  dropping  ever  since,  so  that  last  year  the  average  cost  of 
caring  for  the  insane  in  New  York  dropped  down  to  the  unprecedented  low  figure 
of  $165.  As  compared  with  1893,  say— that  is,  in  round  numbers— a  saving  of  nearly 
$60.  That  would  mean  a  saving  to  the  State,  on  a  basis,  say,  of  20,000  insane,  of 
$1,400,000  a  year.  That  has  been  brought  about  by  cooperation.  Iamnothere 
in  behalf  of  trusts,  but  I  just  simply  desire  to  say  a  word  showing  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  intelligent,  well-directed,  centralized  effort — what  has  been 
accomplished  in  one  direction  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  And  at  the  same  time  you  claim  they  have  been  very 
much  better  cared  for  than  before?— A.  I  can  say  this,  that  it  is  said  by  compe- 
tent judges  that  the  system  of  caring  for  the  insane  in  New  York  is  the  finest  in 
the  world.  I  venture  to  say  that  you  gentlemen  could  not  be  any  better  enter- 
tained than  to  visit  one  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  the  State  of  New  York 
and  see  how  these  people  are  cared  for.  They  are  comfortably  clothed,  they  are 
well  fed,  they  are  kept  warm,  they  are  supplied  with  trained  nurses;  there  is  not 
a  hospital  that  has  not  a  training  school;  they  are  given  the  best  medical  attend- 
ance that  can  be  had;  the  recovery  rate  is  rising  constantly;  and  all  that  has  been 
brought  about  with  a  constantly  diminishing  rate  of  expenditure.  Why?  Sim- 
ply by  cooperation.  The  State  has  now  in  round  numbers  a  dozen  State  hospitals. 
In  the  old  days  when  it  had  six,  or  seven,  or  eight,  each  of  these  institutions  was 
governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  and  each  was  going  independent  of  all  the  others. 
They  never  compared  notes;  they  never  visited  each  other's  institutions;  their 
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own  methods  prevailed.  Every  2  months,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  each  super- 
intendent of  a  hospital  meets  in  Albany  in  consultation  with  the  Commission, 
and  all  of  these  questions  of  finance,'  of  medicine,  and  of  internal  manage- 
ment are  discussed.  The  purchase  of  supplies  on  joint  account  has  been  exten- 
sively introduced,  so  that,  as  I  say,  while  the  standard  of  care  has  enormously 
improved,  the  rate  of  expenditure  has  enormously  decreased.  But  even  taking  it 
on  the  basis  of  $165  a  year,  if  these  people  live  10  years — and  that  certainly  is  the 
lowest  estimate;  my  own  judgment  is  that  it  is  more  than  12  years,  but  for  prac- 
tical purposes  we  will  say  it  is  10  years — there  is  $1,700,  saying  nothing  about  the 
rate  of  interest.  The  credit  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  very  high,  as  the  credit 
of  all  the  States  is  to-day.  The  State  of  New  York  can  borrow  money  for  about 
3  per  cent.  If  you  add  the  interest  charge,  it  will  bring  the  cost  to  the  State  up 
to  about  $2,000  during  that  period. 

Then  you  must  consider  the  cost  of  erecting  all  these  vast  buildings.  In  the 
old  days,  Major  Farquhar ,  I  used  to  live  in  Buffalo  myself,  and  we  both  recall  the 
Buffalo  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  That  institution  when  it  was  put  up,  in  the  days 
when  it  was  desired  to  do  something  for  the  district,  cost  nearly  $4,000  per  capita 
for  every  lunatic  in  there.  Of  course  it  was  a  magnificent  structure.  Its  towers  I 
will  not  say  are  quite  as  high  as  the  Washington  Monument,  but  it  is  a  magnifi- 
cent structure.  And  that  sort  of  thing  went  on  for  years,  so  that  the  State  of 
New  York  has  to-day  invested  in  public  buildings  for  the  insane  in  round  num- 
bers $20,000,000. 

Coincident  with  the  passage  of  the  State  care  act,  the  legislature,  as  the  result 
of  frequent  investigations,  numerous  scandals,  charges,  and  bickerings,  etc., 
became  satisfied  that  the  ratio  of  expenditure  was  too  great  and  they  limited  the 
lunacy  commission  in  buildings  to  $550  per  capita,  and  that  is  the  rate  to-day, 
which  includes  furniture,  fixtures,  andeverything  that  goes  to  make  up  the  insti- 
tution. Now,  how  long  those  buildings  will  last  is  a  question.  I  was  looking  over, 
several  years  ago,  a  statement  by  the  National  Fire  Underwriters  and,  as  I  recall 
it,  they  determined  that  the  life  of  a  brick  store  building  was  about  20  years. 
If  you  put  up  a  brick  store  building  and  did  not  make  a  dollar's  worth  of  repairs 
on  it,  in  20  years  the  building  would  fall  down,  would  be  destroyed.  In  other 
words,  you  have  practically  got  to  expend  what  the  building  would  cost  in  an 
ordinary  structure.  Now,  I  use  this  illustration  of  the  brick  store  building  because 
I  think  it  more  nearly  corresponds  to  the  class  of  buildings  they  put  up  for  the 
insane,  all  ordinary  structures.  If  we  assume  that  in  20  years  the  buildings  would 
have  to  be  duplicated,  and  if  we  assume  the  life  of  a  lunatic  is  10  years,  why  it 
costs  for  buildings  for  each  lunatic  $275. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  brick  building? 
Are  not  a  great  many  of  those  torn  down  in  or der  to  erect  larger  ones ,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  with  an  insane  institution?  A  very  large  per  cent  of  the  buildings 
that  are  20  years  old  are  supplanted  by  larger  and  better  buildings. — A.  If  I  recall  it 
correctly — I  gave  a  good  deal  of  study  to  it  at  that  time — that  estimate  was  confined 
to  the  ordinary  building  which  simply  was  allowed  to  live  out  its  course.  That  is, 
if  they  were  going  to  pay  a  loss  they  would  figure  as  to  what  it  would  be  worth 
on  that  basis  of  depreciation.  That  is  my  general  recollection.  At  any  rate,  of 
course,  the  cost  of  caring  for  buildings  for  the  insane  obviously  must  be  much 
greater.  A  certain  number  of  them  are  destructive.  I  said  awhile  ago  that  the 
number  of  destructive  insane  persons  has  diminished,  and  that  is  true.  In  the 
old  days  they  would  tear  a  building  practically  to  pieces  in  a  few  years.  Of 
course,  as  they  employ  more  people,  that  is  diminished  to  a  very  large  extent,  but 
even  to-day  they  are  a  destructive  class  of  people.  And  if  we  assume  that  $275 
would  represent  the  cost  of  a  building  for  each  person,  you  have  to  add  that 
to  your  $2,000;  you  have  to  add  interest  to  that;  then  on  top  of  that  you  have 
to  take  the  appropriation  for  expenses  of  the  central  administration  to  add  to 
this  amount.  The  maintenance  of  the  State  Lunacy  Commission  at  Albany  with 
its  great  force  of  employees,  with  its  machinery  for  sending  these  people  out  of 
the  State  into  other  countries,  etc. ,  all  that  aggregates  a  large  amount  of  money; 
you  have  to  add  that  to  it.  Then,  as  I  say,  the  interest  charge  on  these  build- 
ings and  the  interest  charge  on  all  these  other  things  has  to  be  added;  so  that  I 
should  say  that  $3,000  per  lunatic  would  be  a  very  conservative  estimate. 

We  figured  out,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  case 
of  native-born  insane,  the  loss  to  the  State  by  reason  of  the  insanity  of  persons 
during  the  12-year  period.  Horace  Mann,  away  back  40  years  ago,  figured  out  that 
the  average  earnings  of  each  inhabitant  of  the  State  amounted  to  at  least  $150  a 
year.  That  is  probably  much  higher  to-day.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  subject, 
but  even  taking  his  figures,  in  10  years  the  earnings  lost  by  reason  of  one 
lunatic  would  be  $1,500.  We  figured  it  out  at  that  time  that  if  we  took  earnings 
into  consideration,  interest,  buildings,  and  all  those  things,  it  would  amount  to 
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about  $6,000;  but  for  the  sake  of  being  conservative  on  that  question,  we  might 
cut  that  rate  in  two  and  say  $3,000.  We  have  350  a  year  of  foreign-born  people 
admitted  into  these  institutions.  They  live  10  years  at  the  rate  of  $3,000  a  piece, 
and  you  can  multiply  that  §3,000  by  350  and  see  what  you  get— in  round  numbers 
you  get  $1,000,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  For  the  State  of  New  York  alone?— A.  For  the  State  of 
New  York  alone.  Now,  mind  you,  that  is  going  right  along  indefinitely;  and 
unless  the  United  States  Congress,  through  the  medium  of  such  a  commission  as 
yours,  can  provide  some  remedy  for  this  evil  it  will  require  more  figures  than  we 
could  put  on  this  table  here  to  see  where  this  will  end. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  studied  our  immigration  and  the  practice  at 
the  barge  office  in  New  York  with  reference  to  a  diminution  of  this  evil? — A. 
Only  in  a  general  way.  I  was  going  to  speak  of  that  a  little  bit  later.  I  have 
never  visited  the  barge  office,  but,  of  course,  we  know  something  about  it.  We 
are  to-day,  of  course,  caring  for  over  5,000  people  in  excess,  according  to  our  fig- 
ures, of  what  is  the  normal  percentage  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  other  words, 
we  have  got  over  50  per  cent— 11,000,  of  these  people  who  are  foreign  born,  whereas, 
according  to  the  foreign-born  population  in  the  State,  we  should  have  only  5,000 
or  between  5,000  and  6,000.  It  already  runs  into  millions  and  millions,  and  it  will 
run  into  millions  and  millions  more;  it  is  a  vast  thing.  I  am  not  prepared  here 
to-day,  for  instance,  to  give  the  figures  in  regard  to  the  idiots  and  epileptics;  but 
I  might  say  in  this  connection,  although  I  am  not  charged  especially  to  do  so,  that 
the  State  of  New  York  has  assumed  practically  the  care  of  all  the  epileptics  in 
the  State;  it  has  assumed  practically  the  care  of  all  the  idiots;  and  then  when 
you  come  to  take  into  consideration  the  prisons  of  the  State,  when  you  come  to 
take  into  consideration  the  vast  number  of  reformatories,  its  houses  of  refuge,  its 
various  charitable  institutions,  why,  the  figures  simply  reach  an  appalling  size. 
As  I  say,  I  am  simply  interested  in  this  question  of  the  insane. 

Now,  we  get  down  to  the  practical  question  why  the  lunacy  commission  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  deporting  persons  who  belonged  to  foreign  countries. 
The  insane  are  a  very  difficult  class  to  deport.  For  instance,  you  take  the  average 
paupers,  and  they  are  shifted  about  from  one  city  to  another  by  the  purchase  of  a 
railroad  ticket;  they  are  generally  ready  to  move  on  if  anybody  will  give  them  a 
ticket.  But  you  can  not  do  that  with  a  lunatic;  as  a  class  they  are  difficult;  and 
it  is  especially  difficult  to  send  them  back  to  Europe.  I  think,  in  round  numbers, 
they  send  out  of  the  State  to  other  States  and  foreign  countries  about  168  a  year; 
a  large  number  of  them — I  think  about  100 — are  sent  to  foreign  countries,  sent 
back,  and  the  others  are  distributed  to  other  States. 

Q.  '  B;  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  are  they  cared  for  in  being  sent  back;  what  pro- 
visions do  you  have  for  them? — A.  I  am  very  glad  you  suggested  that.  The 
policy  of  the  State  commission  in  lunacy — we  do  not  claim  to  be  any  more  moral 
than  other  people,  but  as  a  matter  of  sound  public  policy  when  the  State  of  New 
York  assumed  the  entire  care  of  the  insane  and  when  all  this  was  placed  under 
charge  of  this  commission,  a  commission  which  could  be  held  directly  responsible-, 
three  men,  by  the  legislature  and  by  the  public,  it  was  felt  that  it  would  hardly 
do  to  tolerate  certain  practices  which  had  theretofore  existed  by  the  local 
authorities.  Now,  I  will  not  go  into  the  cases  and  mention  the  States,  but  I  know 
of  instances  after  instances — I  can  recall  one  State  in  particular  that  makes  it  a 
regular  practice  to  send,  an  agent  around  to  its  hospitals  for  the  insane  like  this: 
They  come  across  a  patient  and  say:  Where  did  you  live  before  you  came  here?  I 
livedfn  New  York.  Got  any  friends  there?  Yes;  oh,  yes.  Like  to  go  back  there? 
Very  glad  to.  Well,  I  will  see  if  I  can  fix  it.  They  literally  gather  up  those 
patients,  take  them  to  a  railroad  station,  buy  them  a  ticket,  give  the  train  men  half 
a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  say,  If  you  will  kindly  look  after  this  patient  until  he 
gets  to  the  Grand  Central  Depot  you  will  confer  a  favor.  Now,  what  happens? 
They  are  dumped  out  at  the  Grand  Central  Depot  and  go  out  on  Forty-second 
street,  and  the  police  see  them  wandering  around,  and  they  are  taken  to  the  police 
station  and  examined  and  found  to  be  insane,  and  taken  to  the  receiving  pavilion, 
kept  Under  detention  for  a  week  and  committed  to  the  State  hospital.  Then  the 
State  bf  New  York  has  to  begin  to  get  those  persons  back;  and,  of  course,  the 
question  of  domicile  is  a  difficult  one  to  determine,  especially  in  cases  of  that 
find.  So  that  they  are  constantly  pouring  into  the  State  of  New  York,  and  ulti- 
mately they  drift  and  gravitate  from  the  State  of  New  York  to  other  States  for 
various  reasons.  Of  course  the  State  has  always  been  willing,  and  I  would  not 
undertake  to  state  that  we  had  been  entirely  free  from  guile;  but  we  never  have 
taken  a  poor,  helpless  lunatic  and  put  him  on  a  train  and  paid  anybody  for  doing 
it.  if  we  have  Sent  anybody  out  of  the  State,  we  have  always  sent  a  trained 
attendant  and  made  arrangements  beforehand  with  friends  and  relatives  to  take 
care  of  him. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  send  any  out  of  the  State  unless  you  have  reason 
to  believe  that  their  proper  domicile  is  in  the  State  to  which  they  are  sent?— A. 
No;  and  the  most  careful  investigation  will  not  show  one  instance  since  the  State 
commission  in  lunacy  has  been  organized.  We  have  considered  it  a  matter  of 
sound  "policy  not  to  do  that,  because  we  would  have  difficulty  the  minute  we  did 
it.  We  have  had  difficulty.  For  instance,  here  is  a  patient  whose  husband 
has  gone  to  some  other  State  and  is  employed  there,  and  perhaps  we  have 
sent  an  agent  to  go  and  see  him,  and  if  he  has  expressed  any  desire  to  have  her 
back,  or  found  any  friends,  why  we  send  her  back.  Now,  that  is  an  easy  matter, 
comparatively  speaking,  to  get  people  back  between  the  States,  although  we  are 
trying  to  get  certain  legislation  in  Congress  to  cover  that  question;  but,  as  I  con- 
ceive it,  that  does  not  interest  you.  The  trouble  in  regard  to  sending  insane  to 
foreign  countries  is  a  serious  one.  Now,  the  immigration  laws  provide  substan- 
tially—and I  will  not  burden  you  with  going  into  details  at  this  moment— that  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  an  immigrant  becomes  insane  within  1  year  from  the  time 
of  his  arrival,  from  causes  which  arose  prior  to  his  departure  for  this  country,  he 
can  be  shipped  back  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  company.  That  is  one  pro- 
vision of  the  statute.  You  can  see  how  exceedingly  difficult  that  is  to  establish. 
It  is  hard  work  to  say  who  drew  that  law  or  at  whose  instance  it  was  drawn. 
We  find  that  the  superintendents  of  the  State  hospitals  in  New  York — they  are 
all  conscientious  men,  and  if  they  were  not  conscientious,  good  men  no  man  with 
any  professional  reputation  would  be  willing  to  make  out  a  certificate  that  any 
lunatic  became  insane  from  causes  which  arose  prior  to  his  departure  for  this 
country.  They  simply  can  not  get  at  it.  Of  course,  an  alienist  studying  the  his- 
tory of  one  of  these  cases  might  very  well  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  causes 
arose  more  than  a  year  before  he  came  here,  but  not  by  the  most  remote  possible 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  he  certify  to  it  satisfactorily.  In  some  cases 
they  refuse  outright  to  do  it;  in  others  they  do  it  very  grudgingly;  but  unless 
that  certificate  is  made  the  steamship  companies  refuse  actually  to  take  them. 

The  United  States  statutes  provide,  among  other  things,  as  I  recall  them,  that 
if  a  person  becomes  dependent  within  1  year  he  may  be  sent  back  at  the  expense 
of  the  Immigration  Bureau.  Now,  the  State  has  gone  a  little  further  than  this; 
we  have  sent  people  back  as  far  as  Japan — that  is  a  rare  instance — I  do  not  recall 
but  1  case;  we  did  send  a  Japanese  back  who  came  over  here  to  study  for  the 
ministry,  became  insane,  and  was  in  our  hospitals  for  2  or  3  years;  and  through 
correspondence  we  found  that  his  friends  were  willing  to  receive  him,  and  we 
paid  the  expense  and  sent  a  trained  nurse  with  him  to  Vancouver;  and  it  cost 
the  State  $500.  But  we  regard  it  as  cheap  to  do  that  and  the  State  was  willing; 
and  the  State  could  afford  to-day  to  pay  out  $500  for  every  lunatic  to  get  rid  of 
them. 

<^.  In  sending  them  abroad  do  you  compel  them  to  leave  the  State  or  just  make 
amicable  arrangements? — A.  On,  we  have  to  make  amicable  arrangements. 
There  is  no  way  by  which  we  can  compel  any  lunatic.  They  are  usually  willing 
.to  go,  they  are  usually  glad  to  go,  but  then  comes  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the 
matter  with  the  steamship  company,  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  speak  of  here— 
those  cases,  of  course,  where  they  are  obliged  to  return.  That  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  establish,  a  difficult  thing  to  get  that  certificate,  and  difficult  in  every 
way.  And  even  when  we  are  willing  and  the  person  is  accompanied  by  a  trained 
attendant — for  instance,  there  is  one  woman  in  the  employ  of  the  State  who 
speaks  several  languages  who  is  constantly  traveling  back  and  forth  between  this 
country  and  Europe  taking  these  people  home.  The  State  would  be  willing  in 
every  case  to  furnish  a  trained  attendant  to  take  the  person  back,  but  while  the 
State  is  willing  to  do  its  share,  if  the  steamship  company  knows  it,  it  will  not 
receive  a  lunatic  on  board,  no  matter  how  harmless  or  how  quiet  or  how  well 
attended;  so  that  the  State  or  the  agents  of  the  State  have  to  resort  to  various 
petty,  minor  artifices  to  get  rid  of  these  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  because  of  regulations  in  the  ports  on  the  other 
side? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  The  steamship  companies  simply  object  to  having* 
lunatic  on  board;  they  are  afraid  of  them;  they  do  not  know  exactly  what  will 
happen.  Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  any  person  who  is  accustomed  to  han- 
dling lunatics  is  no  more  afraid  of  them  than  they  are  afraid  of  a  sane  person. 
They  are  very  tractable  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  person,  and  the  State  always 
pays  second  cabin  and  sends  over  a  very  competent  person,  and  sometimes  by 
various  arrangements  they  succeed  in  getting  them  on  board;  sometimes  they  are 
refused  absolutely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  They  are  compelled  to  take  them  back  if  they  have  not 
been  here  over  a  year?— A.  Yes;  they  are  compelled  to  take  them  back,  as  I  have 
pointed  out. 
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Q.  Then  who  provides  for  them? — A.  The  steamship  company. 

Q.  They  provide  the  nurse?— A.  No;  I  do  not  know  what  they  do;  we  simply 
deliver  them.  That  is  a  thing  which  I  think  might  very  well  interest  this  com- 
mission, because  I  imagine  the  suffering  and  hardships  of  those  people  must  be 
very  great  when  they  are  transferred  back  under  those  circumstances.  Of  course, 
all  the  State  does  is  simply  to  take  them  down  to  the  Barge  Office;  it  is  arranged 
by  the  immigration  authorities.  The  number  of  those  cases  is  very  small,  because 
it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  establish  that  a  person  became  insane  from  causes 
which  arose  prior  to  departure  for  this  country.  Now,  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
some  provision  should  be  made  whereby  if  the  State  desires  to  return  lunatics  or 
other  dependent  persons  to  a  foreign  country  the  steamship  company  should  be 
obliged  to  take  them,  if  they  are  properly  accompanied.  I  do  not  think  any  State 
'  would  object  to  that. 

Then,  again,  this  question  of  a  year.  Now,  that  is  altogether  too  short  a  time. 
You  take  the  history  of  those  people.  They  come  over  here,  even  the  very  poor- 
est of  them,  perhaps  with  a  little  money.  They  may  have  the  promise  of  employ- 
ment, and  it  may  be  pretty  nearly  a  year,  and  often  is,  before  this  malady  begins 
to  develop.  After  money  is  gone  and  after  employment  ceases  and  loss  of  friends, 
etc.,  despondency  ensues,  a  case  of  melancholia  results,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  a  year  elapses  before  the  disease  becomes  apparent.  "We  believe  that  that 
time  should  be  extended. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  How  much  extension? — A.  I  should  think  it  should 
be  extended  to  2  years;  I  think  that  would  be  a  reasonable  time. 

Q.  Why  should  you  not  make  your  extension  to  cover  citizenship?  These  peo- 
ple are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States. — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  mentioned  it  simply  as  an  arbitrary  term? — A.  That  is  all.  "We  should 
prefer  to  have  that  time  very  much  extended.  I  mention  2  years  as  the  shortest 
time.  Of  course  you  would  have  to  adopt  some  arbitrary  period,  I  conceive. 
I  mention  2  years  as  the  shortest  time. 

(j).  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  "Would  you  not  also  in  that  connection  adopt  a  regu- 
lation that  in  case  they  became  insane  they  should  be  deported  anyhow,  without 
reference  to  this  examination  that  you  speak  of  to  show  that  the  primary  cause 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  immigration  from  the  foreign  country? — A.  I  do  not 
think  that  would  be  an  unreasonable  thing  at  all.  I  think  that  question  you  ask 
is  a  very  pertinent  one,  and  I  say  it  for  this  reason:  A  very  elaborate  system  of 
records  is  kept.  For  instance,  when  a  hospital  is  notified  that  a  person  is  ready 
to  be  received,  a  trained  nurse  goes  to  get  this  person.  They  are  not  only  trained 
in  that  particular,  as  to  the  care  of  the  insane,  but  they  are  trained  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  issuing  the  certificates;  and  they  take  long  blanks  and  they  ques- 
tion the  relatives  and  friends,  because  the  history  is  a  very  important  thing  in 
relation  to  the  care  of  a  case.  "We  find  in  almost  every  instance  where  the  his- 
tory can  be  known  that  heredity  plays  a  very  important  part.  It  is  wonderful. 
On  the  records  of  the  wards  of  the  State  of  New  York  I  have  seen  grandparents 
and  grandchildren.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  2  sisters  at  a  time.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  to  see  2  brothers  and  sometimes  3  sisters.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  that  is  very  common,  but  it  occurs,  and  it  only  points  out  that  heredity 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  this  matter. 

Q.  Is  that  heredity  manifest  more  in  the  female  than  in  the  male? — A.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  difference.  Experience  shows  in  New  York,  and  I  imagine 
almost  everywhere,  that  the  sexes  are  almost  equally  divided.  There  is  a  slight 
excess  as  to  women,  but  I  attribute  that  entirely  to  the  fact  that  women  are  more 
tractable.  When  the  question  comes  up  about  their  commitment,  if  they  go, 
they  do  not  make  any  resistance  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Have  you  investigated  the  question  as  to  the  age  at  which  insanity  mani- 
fests itself? — A.  Why,  as  I  recollect  it,  it  manifests  itself  more  particularly 
between  30  and  45. 

Q.  That  applies  to  both  sexes? — A.  Applies  to  both  sexes.  I  desire  to  say  that 
I  am  not  a  physician.  I  am  simply  a  lawyer,  representing  the  legal  end  of  this 
commission;  but,  of  course,  I  acquire  some  information,  some  knowledge,  which 
a  physician  perhaps  could  only  be  expected  to  know.  But  that  is  generally  the 
case.  In  other  words,  you  find  very  few  young  people,  you  find  scarcely  ever  a 
child  in  these  institutions. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  special  cause  for  the  insanity  manifested? — A.  That  would 
be  difficult. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  physician's  answer?— A.  That  would  be  a  physician's 
answer.  Of  course,  in  round  numbers,  in  generalizing  you  might  say  that 
heredity  is  the  most  important  cause,  if  you  are  pleased  to  call  it  a  cause.  Then 
comes  in  the  question  of  intemperance  and  excesses  of  various  kinds.    Take  a 
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person  who  has  a  heredity  of  insanity,  of  a  grandparent  or  a  parent,  there  is 
insanity  in  the  family.  That  does  not  mean  that  that  person  would  inevitably 
become  insane;  but  it  does  mean  that  there  is  a  predisposing  cause,  and  if  that 
person  goes  through  life  in  a  temperate  way  and  in  a  fairly  prosperous  way,  and 
is  not  given  to  drugs  and  narcotics,  the  chances  are  that  that  person  will  not 
become  insane.  But  if  any  of  these  things  happen,  loss  of  employment,  or  loss 
of  influence  or  misfortune,  he  very  often  will.  Now,  we  know  that  most  of  these 
immigrants  that  come  over  here — I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  most  of  them  are 
from  the  very  poorest  olass.  They  have  lived  on  a  low  diet,  the  poorest  diet,  and 
they  have  suffered  great  hardships,  and  they  are  very  much  more  prone  to  become 
insane  than  any  other  class.    I  think  that  explains  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  omit  in  that  the  continuous  marriage  of  kin? — 
A.  No ;  I  think  it  would  include  that ,  because  I  think  that  is  very  well  recognized. 
But  there  are  numberless  causes  which  enter  into  this  thing. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Of  course  this  question  may  not  be  properly  put  to  you 
as  a  lawyer,  but  more  properly  to  a  physician,  but  how  near  in  consanguinity 
may  marriage  safely  take  place? — A.  Well,  I  should  draw  the  line  at  cousins. 

Q.  Not  nearer  than  that? — A.  Not  nearer  than  that. 

Q.  First  cousins  or  second  cousins?  Would  you  have  the  marriage  of  own 
cousins? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  has  been  generally  thought  even  in  that  case  that 
the  results  are  very  bad  and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  wider  margin.  That  is  my 
general  recollection  and  impression — that  you  ought  to  have  more  margin. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  If  you  will  go  back,  Mr.  Brown,  to  the  question  of  sending 
these  people  back  under  the  immigration  laws,  I  think  it  would  help  your  testi- 
mony somewhat  to  quote  into  it  sections  1  and  11  of  the  immigration  law  of  1891. 
It  would  make  your  testimony  more  complete.  Just  look  over  it  a  minute— the 
excepted  classes  and  the  deportation  clause. 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  intend,  I  might  say  here,  to  go  into  this  subject  so 
generally.  I  will  read  section  11  of  the  law  of  1891,  approved  March  3,  1891. 
[Reading.] 

"Section  11.  That  any  alien  who  shall  come  into  the  United  States  in  violation 
of  law  may  be  returned,  as  by  law  provided,  at  any  time  within  1  year  there- 
after, at  the  expense  of  the  person  or  persons,  vessel,  transportation  company,  or 
corporation  bringing  such  alien  into  the  United  States;  and  if  that  can  not  be 
done,  then  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States;  and  any  alien  who  becomes  a 
public  charge  within  1  year  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  from  causes 
existing  prior  to  his  landing  therein  shall  be  deemed  to  have  come  in  violation  of 
law  and  shall  be  returned  as  aforesaid." 

Now,  as  I  say,  I  would  amend  that  section  by  extending  the  time.  I  should 
say  that  the  limit  of  time  should  be  2  years.  I  should  also  strike  out  "from 
causes  existing  prior  to  his  landing  therein,"  because  that  is  a  thing  which  pos- 
sibly can  not  be  found  out  practically.  It  could  only  be  known  by  a  very  elabo- 
rate investigation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Now,  to  the  inhibited  classes  named  in  the  first  sec- 
tion would  you  add  any  others  so  as  to  make  it  more  of  a  drag  net? — A.  The  first 
section  of  this  act  says  [reading] :  "  That  the  following  classes  of  aliens  shall  be 
excluded  from  admission  into  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  existing 
acts  regulating  immigration,  other  than  those  concerning  Chinese  laborers:  All 
idiots,  insane  persons,  paupers,  or  persons  likely  to  become  apublic  charge,"  etc. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  pretty  broad  section.  Of  course,  to  be  more  exact,  they 
might  put  in  the  word  "epileptic,"  for  instance.  I  would  amend  that  section  by 
providing  that  if  it  could  be  shown  or  there  was  reason  to  believe — and  of  course 
the  United  States  would  have  to  determine  that  question,  I  take  it^that  the  per- 
son was  or  had  been  an  idiot — of  course,  once  an  idiot  always  an  idiot.  That 
might  be  said  also  in  regard  to  epilepsy.  It  is  practically  an  incurable  disease. 
It  could  be  said  in  regard  to  an  insane  person.  I  would  absolutely  exclude  them 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  person  was  an  idiot  or  was  an  epileptic  or  had  been 
insane  for — well,  we  will  say  10  years — because  it  is  known — I  have  known  of 
instances  and  you  perhaps  have  known  of  instances — where  a  man  has  been  insane 
for  a  while  and  recovered,  and  the  disease  has  never  recurred.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  hardship,  if  a  person  had  had  no  insanity  for  10  years,  to  exclude  him,  but  I 
certainly  would  put  a  time  limit  on  it.  A  person  who  has  been  insane  once  will 
be  almost  certain  to  be  insane  again  unless  the  conditions  are  exceedingly  favor- 
able. Therefore  I  would  exclude  those  persons  absolutely;  that  is,  if  it  is  the 
policy  of  this  Government— and  I  presume  it  is— to  exclude  defective  and  unde- 
sirable persons.  I  would  say  they  were  a  very  undesirable  addition,  and  I  would 
exclude  them  without  reference  to  whether  they  had  property  or  not. 
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Q.  You  would  include  epileptics  in  the  excluded  class?— A.  I  certainly  should. 

Q.  Would  you  use  the  expression  "  weak-minded  "  to  cover  other  classes?— A. 
That  is  a  very  troublesome  question,  For  instance,  we  had  an  immense  amount 
of  difficulty  under  the  constitution  of  New  York.  The  lunacy  commission's  juris- 
diction was  cut  off  from  idiots.  Now,  legally,  an  idiot  is  a  person  without  a  mind. 
An  idiot  may  be  born  as  such— that  is,  without  a  mind— or  it  may  be  a  case  of 
arrested  development.  For  instance,  a  child  may  live  for  6  months  or  a  year  and 
it  may  have  scarlet  fever  or  some  other  disease  and  practically  the  mind  be 
destroyed.  Now,  there  is  much  dispute  between  alienists  as  to  whether  that  per- 
son is  an  idiot,  and  the  State  has  had  considerable  difficulty  in  framing  a  suitable 
definition.  But  I  would  include  imbeciles.  There  is  a  distinction  between  an 
idiot  and  an  imbecile.  That  is  a  word  that  may  be  used  with  perfect  safety.  An 
imbecile  may  be  known.  If  you  go  to  the  idiot  asylum  at  Syracuse  or  the  insti- 
tution at  Newark  for  feeble-minded  women,  you  can  see  the  distinction  between 
idiots  and  imbeciles  and  persons  of  weak  minds.  I  think  that  such  legislation  as 
that  could  be  safely,  and  should  be,  provided. 

Q.  How  full  are  your  statistics  in  New  York  as  to  those  aliens  that  have  come 
under  that  law  concerning  lunacy? — A.  You  mean  as  to  what  country  they  come 
from? 

Q.  Yes;  are  they  very  full  and  go  back  for  several  years?— A.  Yes.  "We  could 
furnish  them  back  to  1890. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  also  the  statistics  of  deportation?— A.  Oh,  yes.  Of  course, 
in  some  instances  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  out  the  private  history  of  these  people, 
but  every  effort  is  made,  and  I  think  that  could  be  furnished. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  ever  gone  into  the  question  of  insanity  among 
the  uncivilized — for  instance,  the  North  American  Indians — and  whether  older 
nations  are  not  more  liable  to  have  their  subjects  become  insane  than  newer 
ones? — A.  No;  not  especially.    We  have  some  Indians. 

Q.  You  have  some  insane  Indians? — A.  Yes;  but  there  are  very  few  Indians  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  to  generalize,  the  number  of 
Indians  we  have  is  so  small;  but  in  regard  to  the  old  countries — I  suppose  you 
are  referring  to  China  and  Japan — it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  get  any 
information  that  would  be  of  any  real  value  in  regard  to  the  matter.  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  much  of  inaccuracy  there  is  in  regard  to  statistics.  Now,  I  undertook 
to  go  into  one  of  our  neighboring  States — one  of  the  most  highly  civilized — to  find 
out  about  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  insane,  and  I  found  it  necessary  for  me  to 
make  a  special  study  of  their  institutions  to  find  out  anything  about  it.  The 
methods  were  so  entirely  different. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  insane  to  the  population  in 
England,  Ireland,  France,  and  Germany,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  United 
States? — A.  Our  figures  would  show  that.  Of  course,  in  New  York  and  in  other 
of  the  Eastern  States  the  whole  thing  is  vitiated  by  the  fact  of  this  stream  of 
immigration;  and  there  is  another  thing:  We  put  down  a  person  as  native.  Here 
is  an  Italian  family  that  comes  into  this  country  and  a  child  is  born  a  few  days 
after  arrival;  that  child  has  to  be  put  down  as  a  native,  and  yet,  practically  it  is 
foreign  born  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Q.  (By  Farquhar.)  Have  you  found  in  your  investigations  that  any  organiza- 
tions or  municipalities  or  smaller  subdivisions  of  states  in  Europe  do  deport  their 
insane  to  this  country? — A.  It  is  only  on  information  and  belief.  We  never  have 
gone  to  the  extent  of  going  over  there  and  thoroughly  investigating  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  report  made  by  a  special  commission  in  1891  that  went 
all  over  Europe  and  reported  that  in  Switzerland  and  England,  and  especially 
Ireland,  they  deported  many  of  their  insane  and  imbeciles  to  this  country? — A.'  I 
recall  that. 

Q.  Do  your  later  investigations  show  there  is  anything  of  that  now  at  all? — A. 
We  do  not  know,  except  there  are  certain  earmarks  which  indicate  that  thing  is 
being  done.    We  do  not  know  it  to  a  certainty. 

Now,  as  to  the  remedy,  outside  of  this  matter  of  legislation:  I  might  say  the 
lunacy  commission  had  a  bill  introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  a  year  or 
two  ago  on  this  very  subject.  We  should  like  to  get  that  legislation  if  we  could, 
and  we  would  like  to  get  the  support  of  this  commission  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  What  was  your  proposed  law  to  cover? — A.  Substantially  the  lines  we  have 
discussed. 

Q.  Was  it  an  amendment  to  the  immigration  law  or  a  separate  law  itself? — A. 
It  was  an  amendment.    It  was  prepared  and  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  Senator  Fairbanks  on  May  2,  1898;  it  was  an  amendment  to  the 
act  of  1891. 
Q.  What  is  the  form  of  the  amendment? — A.  Shall  I  read  it? 
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Q.  Yes;  if  you  please.— A.  (Reading:) 

"Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  1  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1891,  in 
amendment  of  the  immigration  and  contract-labor  acts,  be,  and  hereby  is,  amended 
by  adding  to  the  classes  of  aliens  thereby  excluded  from  admission  to  the  United 
States  the  following: 

"All  persons  who  have  been  confined  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  or  have  been 
insane  before  landing  in  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  within  2  years  after 
arrival  in  the  United  States  become  insane,  unless  it  shall  affirmatively  appear 
on  special  inquiry  that  such  insanity  is  due  to  causes  arising  after  such  arrival." 

Of  course  that  covers  substantially  what  we  have  been  talking  about.  [Reading:] 

"  Section  2.  That  section  1  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1893,  to  facilitate  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  immigration  and  contract-labor  acts  of  the  United  States  be,  and 
hereby  is,  amended  by  adding  to  the  statements  which  are  now  required  in  the 
lists  or  manifests  in  answer  to  questions  at  the  top  of  said  lists  statements  as  to 
each  immigrant, '  Whether  ever  insane  or  confined  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane.' " 

Q.  Adding  just  one  question? — A.  Just  one  question.     [Reading:] 

"And  section  2  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  after  the  words '  insane 
persons '  in  said  section  the  words  '  or  been  insane  or  confined  in  an  asylum  for  the 
insane.'" 

That  covers  substantially  the  same  ground.  Section  3  of  this  proposed  bill  pro- 
vides that  [reading] : 

"  Sec.  3.  That  every  alien  immigrant  landing  in  the  United  States  furnish  to 
the  inspector  of  immigration  a  certificate  of  a  surgeon  of  the  immigrant's  last 
place  of  residence,  showing  whether  such  immigrant  has  ever  been  insane  or  con- 
fined in  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  or  whether  either  of  the  parents  of  such  immi- 
grant was  ever  so  confined,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  a  consul  or  consular 
agent  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same  State,  province,  or  country,  that  such  sur- 
geon is  a  qualified  and  practicing  surgeon  thereof. 

"If  such  certificate  is  not  furnished,  the  inspector  of  immigration  shall,  with 
the  medical  examiner  or  examiners,  make  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  matters 
required  to  be  shown  by  such  certificate,  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  a  parent  of  an 
immigrant  who  is  permitted  to  land  has  ever  been  insane  or  confined  in  an  asylum 
for  the  insane,  the  fact  shall  be  reported  by  the  inspector  of  immigration  to  the 
superintendent  of  immigration. 

"  Sec.  4.  That  any  alien  or  foreign-born  insane  person  in  the  United  States, 
whose  return  to  a  foreign  country  from  which  he  migrated  is  not  now  provided 
for  by  the  immigrations  acts,  but  whose  return  may  be  voluntarily  had  upon  the 
request  of  the  family  or  relatives  of  such  insane  person  or  other  persons  in  inter- 
est, shall,  upon  the  demand  of  the  superintendent  of  immigration  or  of  a  State 
board  or  officer  having  charge  of  the  insane  in  any  State,  the  furnishing  of  the 
necessary  attendant  or  attendants  and  the  payment  of  the  regular  fare  of  the 
persons  carried,  be  transported  to  the  country  from  which  such  insane  person 
migrated  to  the  United  States  by  any  steamship  or  transportation  company,  or 
owners  of  vessels  doing  business  between  any  port  of  the  United  States  and  any 
foreign  port  in  the  line  of  travel  to  such  foreign  country.  And  any  company  or 
owners  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500, 
to  be  recovered  in  the  proper  United  States  court,  and  said  fine  shall  also  be  a 
lien  upon  any  vessel  of  said  company  or  owners  found  within  the  United  States. 

"  Section  5.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  three  months  after  its  passage." 

This  bill  I  recall  now,  upon  reading  it.  I  have  been  out  of  office  nearly  2  years, 
but  when  this  bill  was  prepared  of  course  I  was  very  familiar  with  it.  I  certainly 
think  that  would  be  a  very  wise  provision,  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  great  hard- 
ship could  be  worked  out.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  any  person  contemplating 
migration  to  this  country  had  been  insane,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  say 
that  that  person  should  not  be  admitted  here.  I  think  the  United  States  could  go 
a  great  deal  further.  I  never  was  down  to  the  Barge  Office ,  and  do  not  know  what 
the  system  of  inspection  is,  but  I  do  say  this:  If  the  exclusion  of  these  people  could 
be  predicated  upon  the  determination  of  the  fact,  even  to  be  ascertained  on  this 
side,  that  the  person  was  of  the  defective  class — an  idiot,  insane  person,  or  epilep- 
tic—it would  be  worth  to  the  State  of  New  York  alone  any  sum  of  money.  The 
State  could  afford— to  say  nothing  of  the  United  States— to  keep  at  every  port  one 
or  two  trained  alienists  to  examine  these  people  as  they  come.  Now,  the  mani- 
festations of  degeneracy,  if  you  please,  are  so  striking  in  most  instances,  that  any 
expert  would  know  it  instantly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  person  who  has  been  insane 
could  be  detected  ordinarily  by  one  or  two  physicians  when  that  person  might 
pass  in  line  before  them?— A.  No;  I  think  in  many  instances  that  they  might 
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escape  observation,  but  I  think  in  a  large  number  of  instances  it  would  be  per- 
fectly apparent;  that  the  manifestations  of  physical  degeneracy  would  be  so 
apparent  that  it  would  result  in  their  being  set  aside  and  detained  for  a  further 
inquiry.    That  is  what  it  would  result  in. 

Now,  it  is  very  curious.  These  alienists,  trained  men  with  experience,  can 
detect  certain  manifestations  of  the  eyes  and  the  ears — you  might  say  of  the  face. 
I  have  watched  these  physicians  in  a  hospital;  they  would  have  the  person  cross 
his  legs  and  then  strike  a  sharp  blow  with  the  hand  below  the  knee.  What  that 
sign  is  I  can  not  recall,  but  I  have  seen  it  done  repeatedly,  and  it  is  certain  to 
show  a  certain — you  might  say  a  nervous  lesion — if  I  use  the  expression  correctly. 
Now,  I  believe  that  might  be  done,  and  I  do  not  believe  with  the  large  number 
that  is  admitted  here  it  would  be  any  great  hardship.  It  is  certainly  the  case  that 
these  people  are  coming  here  in  vast  numbers,  and  I  certainly  think  that  legisla- 
tion should  be  obtained  somewhat  on  the  line  of  this  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  It  is  also  a  very  expensive  class  of  immigration? — A. 
Very;  the  most  so.  For  instance,  the  inmates  of  our  workhouses  and  reforma- 
tories, and  the  epileptics  and  insane  are  capable  of  largely  supporting  themselves. 
The  insane  are  at  work  some,  but  their  working  is  only  an  incident  to  their  cure 
and  treatment.  They  are  only  given  that  amount  of  work  which  will  benefit 
them.  You  can  see  the  enormous  number  of  employees.  I  stated  it  is  i  to  5;  my 
recollection  is  it  is  greater  than  that — between  4  and  5 — approximately  1  to  5. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  about  something  you 
said  in  regard  to  the  people  of  a  certain  country.  You  said,  I  believe,  that  25  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  New  York  was  foreign  born,  and  50  per  cent  of  the 
insane  were  foreign  born,  and  that  about  40  per  cent  of  that  50  per  cent  were 
Irish. — A.  That  is  the  general  impression  that  I  have. 

Q.  General  impression?  You  think  there  can  be  no  question  about  that? — A. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  much. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Irish  are  generally  a  pretty  hardy  and  healthy  race, 
and  you  do  not  look  for  insane  people  among  them? — A.  The  trouble  about  that 
is  this:  I  apprehend  that  the  thrifty  Irish  largely  do  not  come  over  here — that  is, 
they  have  not  in  the  early  days  and  to  this  time.  They  naturally  come  over  here 
to  better  their  condition,  and  they  come  over  here  as  a  result  of  severe  poverty. 
In  other  words,  we  might  apply  the  same  thing  here.  If  emigration  were  to  take 
place  from  this  country,  only  those  would  go  whose  condition  had  become  des- 
perate by  reason  of  great  hardship,  poverty,  etc.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  case  that 
these  people-  live  largely  on  a  low  diet.  1  believe  it  to  be  the  case  that  the  Irish 
are  peculiarly  prone  in  this  country  to  tuberculosis — peculiarly  prone  to  it.  I 
think,  without  stating  it  as  a  fact,  that  statistics  will  show  that  that  race  is  taken 
off  more  rapidly  by  tuberculosis  than  any  other  class.  As  to  tuberculosis,  I  might 
mention  here  what  Dr.  Trudeau  told  me  in  the  Adirondacks.  I  had  quite  a  long 
talk  with  him,  and  he  said  that  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  existed  everywhere.  He 
said,  "You  are  just  as  liable  to  get  it  in  Albany  as  here.  Everybody  breathes 
the  germs,  but  if  a  person  is  in  excellent  physical  condition,  the  germs  pass  right 
through  and  do  no  harm,  but  if  persons  are  in  a  low  physical  condition — if  their 
diet  has  been  poor  and  they  are  run  down,  disease  readily  attacks  them."  And 
I  certainly  think  that  is  so  in  regard  to  the  Irish.  Their  climate  is  a  severe  one,  as 
I  understand  it;  it  is  moist. 

Q.  You  would  not  find  many  predisposed  to  insanity  among  the  police  force  of 
New  York  City?— A.  They  are  a  picked  class. 

Q.  Picked  from  the  Irish  class,  too?— A.  Generally  from  that  race,  but  the 
hardy  ones  are  picked  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  studied  the  subject  of  intemperance  among 
immigrants  as  a  cause  of  insanity? — A.  No;  except  that  we  know  in  a  general 
way  that  intemperance  plays  an  enormous  part  in  this  thing.  I  think  it  is  gen- 
erally true.  For  instance,  take  the  English,  I  think  intemperance  is  much  greater 
over  there  than  it  is  here.  That  is  my  impression.  I  think  that  is  so  among  the 
Irish;  but  I  would  not  speak  with  any  authority  on  that  subject. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  sav  the  larger  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  insane 
are  from  Ireland.  If  we  now  had  statistics  of  the  number  of  insane  in  Ireland 
and  England  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  from  some  of  these 
other  countries,  we  might  find  that  their  per  cent  maybe  much  larger;  and  that 
therefore  we  are  not  getting  so  many  shipped  in  on  us  as  there  would  seem.  Is  there 
any  way  to  do  that?— A.  I  see  what  your  point  is.  In  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Massachusetts— in  fact,  all  the  Eastern  States— the  ratio  of  insane  persons 
to  the  whole  population  is  pretty  nearly  constant.  The  last  time  I  looked  at  it  it 
was  about  1  to  300.  As  you  go  farther  west  you  will  find  it  grows  less  and  less 
until  you  get  out  in  the  far  Western  States,  where  the  proportion  runs  to  as  high 
as  1  in  1,500. 
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Q.  The  conditions  surrounding  the  American  people  are  different? — A.  Of 
course  it  is  different.  The  tendency  is  with  these  people  to  go  into  the  Eastern 
States  when  they  come  into  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia. 
The  number  has  been  so  great  that  there  is  in  the  Eastern  States  1  lunatic  to 
every  300  of  population.  I  do  not  know  what  this  last  census  will  show,  but 
that  was  the  condition  when  I  looked  at  it  last.  When  they  migrate  and  go 
"West  it  is  only  the  hardy  ones  that  go.  The  same  rule  does  not  seem  to  apply 
here  as  applies  when  they  come  from  the  foreign  countries  over  here.  Only 
the  hardy  ones  go  to  the  Western  States;  they  leave  the  feeble  and  defective  ones 
behind  them  here.  So  you  get  a  proportion  out  there  so  small  that  you  might 
practically  say  there  are  no  lunatics  at  all  out  there.  I  still  think — no  matter 
what  the  statistics  might  show  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Germany,  and  France — 
I  still  think  vast  numbers  of  these  people  could  be  kept  out. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  greater  per  cent  of  these  in  the  old  nations, 
where  they  are  thickly  populated,  compared  with  America? — A.  I  should  think 
so.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  have  ever  undertaken  to  look  through 
lunacy  reports,  or  the  reports  of  Great  Britain,  that  we  concede  to  be  about  the 
most  highly  civilized  country  across  the  water;  and  yet  I  should,  say,  to  the  most 
expert  man  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  their  reports  and  figure  out  anything 
satisfactory.  That  is  because  they  have  no  centralized  administration.  Take  it 
in  London — it  is  one  of  the  most  confused  things.  There  is  the  county  council, 
the  borough  of  this  and  the  borough  of  that,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
responsible  head  there  anywhere.  So  it  is  almost  impossible.  And  then  they  allow 
far  greater  numbers  of  their  affected  people  to  roam,  at  large.  In  the  State  of 
New  York  it  could  not  ever  be  known  with  any  certainty  how  many  lunatics 
there  were.  We  know  of  instances,  all  of  us,  where  there  are  people  who  should 
be  committed,  but  out  of  sentiment  and  considerations  of  humanity,  mistakenly 
socalled,  no  steps  are  taken  to  lock  them  up.  I  think  that  condition  prevailed 
much  more  generally  in  the  old  days.  I  meant  to  have  brought  that  out  more 
fully.  It  was  true  in  the  State  of  New  York  just  as  long  as  the  insane  were  a 
municipal,  or  county,  or  town  charge,  and  had  to  pay  the  State  a  certain  rate 
per  week,  they  were  unwilling  or  reluctant  to  commit  the  people.  They  said, 
"Let  this  crazy  Mary  wander  around.  We  will  have  to  pay  $4  a  week  for  her 
board,  and  we  can  care  for  her  in  the  poorhouse  better  and  more  cheaply." 
That  ceased  to  operate  the  minute  that  the  State  took  hold  of  it.  Thej  saw  that 
they  were  relieved  of  local  taxation,  and  said,  "  We  might  as  well  get  this  person 
out  of  the  poorhouse."  So  the  State  now  has  them  all.  Butthe  benefit  has  been 
such  that  the  people  recover  quicker  now,  get  cured  quicker.  And,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  of  all  these  people  being  brought  in,  the  number  appears  to  be  diminishing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  whole  expense  in  New  York  comes  out  of  the 
general  fund? — A.  Out  of  the  general  fund.  The  $250,000  which  is  now  received 
goes  into  the  treasury,  but  it  is  a  general  State  tax.  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  State  of  New  York  has  ceased  to  treat  the  question  as  a  matter  of 
charity,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  financial  consideration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  admit  persons  to  the  insane  asylumwhose  peo- 
ple are  able  to  support  them? — A.  They  have  to  be  admitted. 

Q.  Do  you  not  charge  it  up  to  them? — A.  The  State  has  7  or  8  agents, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate  all  of  these  cases.  For  instance,  in  the  city  of 
New  York  an  agent  stands  there  at  the  receiving  pavilion,  where  the  persons  are 
brought  for  preliminary  examinations,  and  if  it  is  found  there  is  anybody  liable 
for  their  support,  they  are  charged  with  it.  But  to  show  the  poverty-stricken 
condition  of  these  people  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  State  receives 
less  than  $300,000. 

Q.  Out  of  the  $5,000,000?— A.  Out  of  the  $5,000,000.  Of  course,  this  may  be 
said,  that  the  policy  of  the  State  of  New  York  to-day  is  not  to  pauperize  the 
family.  For  instance,  here  is  a  mechanic  whose  wife  becomes  insane.  He  may 
be  earning  $3.50  per  day.  He  has  3  or  4  children  to  care  for  and  has  to 
hire  a  housekeeper.  To  make  that  man  contribute  the  average  cost  of  support, 
$3.50  a  week,  would  cut  into  his  wages  so  as  to  impoverish  the  family.  So  the 
State  says,  "We  will  remit  this  charge."  We  had  the  criminal  procedure 
amended  a  couple  of  years  ago  extending  the  liability  to  brothers  and  sisters  and 
husband  and  wife. 

Q.  It  stops  with  the  immediate  family?— A.  No;  it  takes  in  everybody  in  the 
order  of  their  relationship;  brothers  and  sisters  would  come  first.  The  liability 
of  parents  always  continues.  The  liability  of  the  husband  always  continues. 
The  liability  of  the  wife  always  continues,  and  the  other  relatives  in  point  of 
order. 

Q.  Down  to  cousins? — A.  As  a  practical  question  I  do  not  think  they  ever  pay. 
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Q.  They  have  compelled  brothers  and  sisters? — A.  Yes;  but  if  the  State  chose 
to  exercise  its  power  it  could  bring  these  people  into  court  under  our  amended 
criminal  procedure  and  have  a  judicial  order  made  establishing  their  liability. 
But  in  spite  of  all  that  to-day  they  only  get  about  1  in  16. 

When  you  come  to  get  the  statistics  of  Germany  or  England — I  will  not  speak 
of  France,  because  their  government  is  much  more  centralized — I  think  they 
would  only  show  approximately  the  number  of  insane  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation. Under  our  census,  of  course,  that  would  be  a  matter  of  opinion — the 
number  of  insane  persons  outside  of  institutions.  The  census  taker  would  have 
to  form  his  own  judgment  as  to  whether  a  person  was  insane.  He  would  have  to 
guess  at  it.  Naturally  relatives  are  very  reluctant  to  make  any  admission.  They 
have  an  idea  it  casts  a  stigma  and  interferes,  perhaps,  with  the  marriage  of  sons 
and  daughters.    They  are  very  reluctant  to  admit  anything  of  the  kind. 

Here  is  a  thing  that  happens,  and  it  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  some  remedy: 
We  will  say  here  is  an  immigrant  that  starts  here  from  way  back  in  some 
interior  port — away  from  the  coast.  The  steamship  company,  when  it  returns 
him,  simply  deposits  this  person  right  at  the  point  of  departure  and  leaves  him. 
Now,  I  conceive  that  there  ought  to  be  some  provision  made  for  these  persons 
being  sent  back  to  the  place  they  came  from.  It  has  led  to  an  immense  amount 
of  difficulty  and  hardship. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Would  not  that  be  a  matter  for  foreign  determination, 
or  to  be  provided  for  by  treaty  provision? — A.  Perhaps.  I  leave  it  with  you,  gen- 
tlemen, If  they  undertake  to  return  them,  whether  they  should  not  send  them 
back  to  the  point  of  original  starting.  Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  they 
purchase  tickets  right  through. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  your  insane  in  New  York  are  employed  in  any 
productive  industry? — A.  Yes.  If  you  are  interested,  I  could  say  a  word  about 
that.  Of  course,  labor  on  the  part  of  the  insane  in  New  York  is  only  an  incident. 
It  is  simply  with  reference  to  their  cure.  In  other  words,  no  lunatic  is  permitted 
to  labor  except  practically  on  the  certificate  of  the  physician.  The  State  seeks  to 
make  no  profit  out  of  them.  It  simply  employs  them  for  their  own  benefit.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  last  few  years  all  the  shoes  used  in  these  institutions 
and  all  the  clothing  is  made  by  them;  all  the  hats  and  caps — I  won't  say  all,  but 
practically  all.  Then  the  State  has  gone  into  the  business  of  making  its  own 
soap;  has  a  finely  equipped  factory  at  Rochester,  where  all  the  soap  is  made. 
They  simply  employ  one  soap  maker,  and  the  patients  assist  him.  They  make  all 
the  soaps  used,  even  the  shaving  soap.  At  Utica  all  the  coffee  is  taken  there  and 
ground  and  distributed,  and  all  the  spices. 

Q.  You  mean  all  the  supplies  for  the  various  insane  hospitals  or  for  other  State 
institutions? — A.  Confined  absolutely  to  the  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Of  course 
the  other  institutions  have  sought  to  get  the  privilege  of  buying  their  own  coffee. 
We  used  to  pay  25  cents  a  pound,  the  average  wholeraler's  price,  for  coffee  up  to 
about  3  years  ago.  Now  this  coffee  is  bought  directly  by  the  broker  from  the 
importers,  taken  to  Utica  and  roasted,  cleaned,  ground,  and  distributed,  and  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  bookkeeping.  The  actual  cost  is  taken  into  consideration  and 
it  is  distributed  according  to  that  cost,  and  to-day  it  is  billed  to  them  at  11  cents. 
It  is  so  fine  that  the  officers  drink  it  on  their  tables.  I  venture  to  say  if  you  would 
drink  a  cup  of  that  coffee  you  would  say  you  never  had  better  coffee  in  your  life. 

Q.  Are  any  goods  produced  for  the  general  market? — A.  No;  not  a  dollar. 

Q.  That  is  prohibited  by  law,  is  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  prohibited 
as  far  as  the  hospitals  are  concerned,  but  in  the  penal  institutions  it  is.  They 
carry  out  that  rule  to  such  an  extent  that  a  warden  is  not  allowed  to  be  shaved  by 
a  convict.  But,  so  far  as  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  concerned,  they  manu- 
facture their  own  supplies,  and  they  are  distributed  from  one  point  to  another. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  are  farms  connected  with  some  of  the  hospitals? — A.  Yes. 
Every  institution  in  the  State  of  New  York  has  a  farm;  and  that  is  a  very  inter- 
esting thing,  that  question  of  the  running  of  these  farms.  We  found,  when  we 
came  to  go  into  the  matter  from  a  financial  standpoint,  that  in  some  instances  it 
would  be  better  to  abandon  the  farms  altogether  and  buy  everything  than  to 
undertake  to  operate  them.  We  found  that  on  their  balance  sheet  they  showed  a 
profit.  Of  course  they  would  give  themselves  credit  for  the  milk  and  for  the  hay, 
and  give  themselves  credit  for  the  corn  that  the  hogs  ate  and  also  for  the  pork; 
but  when  we  came  to  analyze  then-  accounts  and  charge  it  on  a  proper  basis  we 
found  that  about  half  of  them  paid  the  State  and  the  State  more  than  got  its 
money  back,  and  that  the  remainder  of  them  were  bankrupt.  So  that  led  to  a 
reorganization.  None  were  absolutely  abandoned,  because  it  is  an  advantage  to 
keep  a  certain  number  employed.  Generally  speaking,  we  found  that  the  old 
methods  of  agriculture  were  not  the  best.    The  State  in  some  instances  has  farms 
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amounting  to  1,000  acres.  Willard  and  Binghamton  each  has  a  farm  of  about 
1,000  acres.  We  found  that  the  raising  of  the  ordinary  farm  products,  such  as  are 
commonly  raised  in  the  East,  were  financially  a  failure.  So  we  instructed  the 
people  to  turn  the  farms  so  far  as  possible  into  market  gardens,  and  we  "began  to 
raise  immense  quantities  of  asparagus  and  fine  fruits  and  raspberries,  gooseber- 
ries, and  all  sorts  of  fruits  of  that  kind.  In  some  cases  they  have  3  or  4  acres  in 
strawberry  beds.  At  one  time  when  I  was  at  TJtica  the  patients  were  gathering 
1,000  quarts  of  strawberries  a  day.  Those  were  things  the  State  could  not  afford 
to  buy.  We  used,  to  give  these  people  a  certain  amount  of  fruit,  but  we  could  not, 
of  course,  begin  to  do  anything  like  what  we  ought  to  do;  and  when  we  turned 
these  farms  into  fruit  gardens  and  market  gardens  they  began  to  pay.  The  State 
could  not  compete  in  raising  corn  and  barley  and  oats  and  rye  with  the  West. 
The  things  were  laid  down  in  our  market  at  a  cost  much  less  than  the  labor;  but 
the  moment  we  began  to  raise  small  stuff  it  began  to  pay. 

Q.  You  raise  these  garden  products  for  the  general  market? — A.  No;  simply 
for  the  insane.    We  used  to  purchase  it. 

Q.  Do  not  sell  anything? — A.  Do  not  sell  anything.  But  of  course  it  was  much 
more  valuable.  You  take  an  acre  of  asparagus  and  compare  it  with  an  acre  of 
corn  as  to  value,  and  you  will  see  what  a  difference  it  will  make.  Of  course  that 
would  diminish  the  amount  of  meat  we  would  have  to  give  them.  Of  course 
they  raised  vast  numbers  of  hogs.  That  is  something  we  gave  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to.  In  the  old  days  the  hogs  used  to  die  off  and  the  herds  were 
destroyed  every  year  or  two.  Eight  here  I  should  say  that  we  employed  Pro- 
fessor Atwater,  of  the  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  Conn.  He  has  been 
employed  for  2  or  3  years  in  working  out  a  dietary  for  the  insane,  finding  out  by 
experiments  and  observations  the  class  of  food  used,  and  seeing  what  foods  could 
be  substituted  for  the  present  food  and  what  waste  could  be  prevented.  In  his 
preliminary  report  he  showed  to  us  beyond  the  cavil  of  a  doubt  that  at  least  25 
per  cent  could  be  saved  on  the  food  supplies  alone.  Now,  the  State  of  New  York 
is  doing  all  these  things,  and  yet  in  spite  of  all  this  and  an  enormous  reduction  in 
expenditure  the  number  is  piling  up  at  a  fearful  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  hospitals  of  the  State  of  New  York  use  any  of 
the  products  of  the  inmates  of  the  penal  institutions  of  the  State? — A.  Yes;  I 
should  have  spoken  of  that. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  in  that  connection  if  that  has  had  any  effect  on  the  marked 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  convicts  you  spoke  of? — A.  I  should  say 
not.  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  that.  When  the  constitution  prohibited  convict 
labor  the  legislature,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  among 
other  things,  provided  that  the  convicts  should  be  employed  solely  in  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  for  the  use  of  State  institutions  and  for  the  use  of  the  political 
divisions  of  the  State.  On  that  basis  the  penal  institutions  have  been  making 
furniture  and  clothing  and  all  sorts  of  things,  and  to  a  certain  extent  they  have 
the  convicts  employed,  but  only  partially  so.  The  amount  of  stuff  they  can  turn 
out  is  so  great,  compared  with  the  consumption  of  the  State,  that  they  can  keep 
these  people  employed  only  a  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  Through  labor-saving  machinery? — A.  Yes.  The  act  provided  that  the  hos- 
pitals should  pay  the  State  a  price  which  should  be  as  near  as  possible  the  market 
price.  The  State  has  found  it  can  go  out  in  the  market  and  buy  a  better  iron  bed, 
for  instance,  than  the  State  can  make,  and  for  a  lower  price.  You  can  go  down 
to  Wanamaker's  store  and  buy  a  better  iron  bedstead  than  the  State  can  make, 
and  at  a  less  price,  and  buy  at  retail.  Of  course  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  Does  it  cost  the  State  a  good  deal  less  now? — A.  No.  There  are  two  forces 
at  work.  The  prison  system  wants  to  be  as  nearly  self-sustaining  as  possible,  and 
they  claim  that  they  only  charge  for  the  goods  they  turn  out  what  the  goods  could 
be  obtained  for  on  the  outside;  but  that  is  a  question.  I  notice  they  charge  the 
State  more  generally  than  the  same  article  can  be  bought  for  outside,  but  they 
are  supposed  to  pay  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Does  not  the  State  get  the  whole  of  the  convict's  labor 
that  is  in  the  iron  bedstead,  or  pair  of  shoes,  or  school  bench,  or  desk?  If  you 
had  to  pay  an  outside  mechanic  for  doing  that  and  you  do  not  pay  your  convict 
for  doing  it,  is  it  not  a  saving  for  the  State?— A.  Not  very  much.  The  difficulty 
is  with  convict  labor  and  the  way  it  is  applied.  It  is  applied  under  such  peculiar 
conditions.  The  overseers  or  assistant  labor  is  such  a  heavy  element  in  the  cost 
that  large  numbers  of  them  are  practically  without  free  labor.  I  do  not  know 
that  you  could  say  their  labor  was  worth  one-fifth  what  the  labor  is  outside.  It 
is  worth  very  little. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  investigation?— A.  I 
know  it  from  an  investigation  I  made  at  the  time.  We  looked  into  it  pretty  care- 
fully. When  I  "was  a  member  of  the  lunacy  commission  our  object  was  to  keep 
down  the  cost  of  running  the  hospitals;  and  they  would  often  charge  us  for 
bureaus,  bedsteads,  and  various  articles  prices  which  we  believed  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  market  prices.  They  took  the  ground:  Here  is  all  this  labor  that  goes  in. 
We  call  our  labor  worth  so  much  a  day,  and  it  takes  us  so  many  days'  labor  to 
produce  these  articles.  My  answer  was:  I  do  not  care  what  it  costs  you.  You 
can  not  charge  us  for  those  beds  more  than  the  beds  can  be  purchased  for  in  the 
open  market.  That  is  your  loss.  The  price  charged  in  the  regular  market  is  so 
much. 

Q.  The  price  charged  in  the  regular  market  is  the  compensation  to  the  State 
for  the  labor  of  its  convicts,  is  it  not? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Now,  if  it  is  charged  to  your  department,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  expense  of 
managing  the  insane,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes;  it  would. 

Q.  Then  in  the  last  analysis  there  is  a  saving  to  the  State,  is  there  not?— A. 
Possibly  there  would  be.    ■ 

Q.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  bookkeeping? — A.  Possibly  it  is  a  matter  of  book- 
keeping, of  course,  affecting  the  labor  question.  Years  ago  I  used  to  know  con- 
siderable about  it.  The  difficulty  is  that  all  these  people  come  in  there  untrained 
and  with  no  trades.  There  is  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  that  has  a  trade,  and 
they  only  work  comparatively  few  hours  a  day,  and  there  are  certain  rules  and 
regulations  in  there,  and  they  have  to  have  a  great  many  trained  employees  over 
them.    They  tried  to  have  convicts  trained,  but  that  did  not  work. 

Q  Is  it  not  true  that  the  convict  in  the  prison  learns  as  much  of  a  trade  as  the 
workman  outside  of  the  prison? — A.  Under  the  present  management  I  should  say 
that  he  learned  a  good  deal  more  than  he  used  to.  That  was  one  of  the  evils  of 
the  old  contract  system  that  I  was  opposed  to  when  I  had  something  to  do  with 
the  prisons.  For  instance,  they  used  to  have  great  stove  contracts  at  Sing  Sing. 
They  used  to  do  more  than  one  particular  thing,  but  when  they  got  into  the  prison 
they  never  did  anything  else;  a  fellow  would  stay  in  prison  for  5  years  or  10  years, 
and  he  would  be  an  expert  driller  or  an  expert  polisher,  but  he  would  not  learn  a 
trade.  Of  course,  when  they  started  in  with  this  new  scheme  they  said,  Here, 
we  will  teach  these  people  trades  as  distinct  from  making  them  mere  laborers. 
Now,  that  would  be  an  excellent  idea;  and  my  own  judgment  is,  of  course,  that 
we  are  branching  out  into  other  things,  and  that  it  would  pay  every  State  in  this 
Union  to  teach  these  people  in  these  prisons  trades. 

Q.  Even  if  it  did  cost  a  little  more? — A.  Even  if  it  costs  a  little  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhae.)  Is  not  there  a  proposed  amendment  now  coming  before 
your  present  legislature  to  make  it  hand  work,  the  same  as  Pennsylvania? — A.  I 
presume  likely.  Of  course  the  labor  people  look  at  it  as  competition,  and  they  are 
looking  after  it.  An  iron  bedstead  from  the  prison  standpoint  would  cost  10  times 
more  if  they  undertook  to  do  it  by  hand. 

Now,  the  best-managed  penal  institution  in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the 
reformatory  at  Elmira.  The  very  last  thing  I  knew  anything  about  it  they  had 
in  round  numbers  40  different  trades,  and  a  fellow  actually  was  taught  bricklay- 
ing. They  had  fellows  learning  the  trade  of  stone  masons,  blacksmithing,  and 
barbering,  and  when  a  man  went  out  into  business  he  had  a  trade.  Run  on  that 
basis,  the  State  ultimately  will  get  a  return,  because  when  they  go  out  they  have 
some  occupation  to  turn  to  and  be  useful;  and  having  an  occupation,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  diminish  crime  in  this  country  more  than  anything  else. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  statistics  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  last  two  years 
since  this  bill  came  into  operation?  What  is  the  difference  between  commit- 
ments now  in  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  and  before  this  went  into  opera- 
tion?—A.  The  diminution  of  crime  in  the  State  of  New  York  has  been  enormous 
in  the  last  3  or  4  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  That  might  be  owing  to  the  general  prosperity,  might  it 
not? — A.  Well,  good  times  have  undoubtedly  affected  it  some,  and  of  course  better 
police  supervision  and  better  education;  the  people  know  more  than  they  used  to. 
There  are  some  county  jails  in  the  State  of  New  York  that  practically  haven't 
got  an  inmate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact,  since  the  enactment  of  that  law  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  that  there  is  not  any  inducement  for  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
or  a  judge  of  a  municipal  court,  or  whatever  court  may  have_  jurisdiction  of  that 
small  class  of  crimes,  to  convict  and  send  anyone  to  the  penitentiaries  or  to  the 
reformatories? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  It  does  not  pay  now  to  send  any?— A.  No. 
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Q.  Constantly  diminishes? — A.  Diminishes.  But  if  I  had  my  say  about  it,  if  I 
was  superintendent  of  prisons  of  the  State  of  New  York  to-morrow,  I  would  turn 
every  one  of  these  prisons  into  institutions  for  teaching  these  .people  trades,;  I 
would  wipe  out  every  possible  source — I  think  it  has  been  wiped  out  legally — 
every  source  of  profit.  I  would  abolish,  for  instance,  the  fee  system  among  petty 
officers;  I  would  abolish  the  mileage  system;  I  would  remove  all  temptation. 
I  believe  it  is  the  cause,  not  only  in  New  York,  but  in  the  States  generally,  of 
numbers  of  instances  where  these  people,  for  instance,  are  sent  to  various  penal 
institutions  for  what  there  is  in  it. 

Q;  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  We  have  testimony  here  to  that  effect. — A.  That  is  my 
judgment,  and  I  was  connected  with  prisons  indirectly  for  several  years,  and  in 
fact  I  take  great  interest  in  prison  associations  in  New  York  to-day.  My  views, 
however,  have  entirely  changed  in  regard  to  that  from  what  they  were  10  or  12 
years  ago.  I  was  in  favor  of  the  contract  system,  and  at  the  time  they  tried  to 
abolish  it  I  was  very  much  opposed  to  its  abolition,  but  1  believe  it  was  a  mistake. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  The  only  argument  in  its  favor  was  revenue? — A.  That 
is  all. 

Q.  And  it  admitted  of  division  of  revenue  among  politicians?— A.  No  doubt 
about  that  at  all. 

I  was  just  going  to  say  in  conclusion — I  won't  say  that  humanity  and  charity, 
that  side  of  human  nature,  should  be  eliminated,  but  I  do  think  that  the  sooner 
that  our  Government  and  our  States  come  to  recognize  this  whole  question  as  one 
of  sound  financial  policy,  the  sooner  they  will  eliminate  the  difficulties  with  which 
they  are  surrounded;  just  as  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  regard  to  its  care  of  the 
insane,  which  was  regarded  as  a  charity,  and  the  question  was  to  do  or  not  to.  do, 
and  we  had  a  constantly  increasing  burden.  The  minute  the  State  came  to  look 
at  it  a,s  a  business  proposition,  and  endeavored  to  see  what  was  best  to  be  done,  it 
began  to  succeed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  think  the  State  management  of  the  insane  has 
eliminated  to  any  degree  the  brutal  treatment  of  inmates  of  institutions?— A. 
Practically  it  is  impossible.  I  do  not  believe  I  have .  seen  in  a  paper  in  the  State 
of  New  York — I  can  not  recall  a  single  instance  where  a  matter  of  that  kind  has 
been  mentioned.  It  used  to  be  a  common  thing,  and  the  reason  why  it  has  been 
discontinued  is  that  the  State  employs  more  people;  their  tenure  is  secure.  In 
the  State  of  New  York  both  parties  by  common  consent  leave  the  hospital  for  the 
insane  outside  of  the  domain  of  politics.  There  is  not  a  political  party  in  the 
State  that  pretends  to  interfere  with  the  appointments  of  attendants  or  nurses. 
The  whole  thing  is  under  the  civil-service  regulations,  but  outside  of  that  there  is 
no  sentiment  in  favor  of  it. 

CJ.  What  State  inspection  is  there? — A.  None  whatever.  The  lunacy  commis- 
sion is  held  simply  and  solely  responsible,  and  they  are  subject  to  removal  by  the 
governor  on  charges. 

.  Q.  Do  you  know  how  often  inspections  are  made  by  that  commission? — A.  They 
are  required  to  visit  each  institution  at  least  twice  a  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  visited  more  often;  every  inmate  has  an  opportunity  of  being  heard,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Coming  back  to  this  question  of  the  financial  aspect  in 
the  management  of  the  insane,  have  you  any  statistics  showing  the  diminution  of 
the  cost? — A.  Yes;  we  can  give  you  the  statistics  as  to  the  cost  of  caring  for  the 
insane  in  the  State  hospitals.  When  you  come  to  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
instance,  in  the  counties  of  New  York  and  Kings,  which  include  Greater  New 
York,  nobody  on  earth  knows  what  it  formerly  cost  to  care  for  their  insane, 
because  their  figures  were  constantly  juggled.  The  cost  of  caring  for  the  insane 
in  the  poorhouses  were  inextricably  mixed.  For  instance,  the  care  of  the  insane 
and  the  care  of  the  paupers  were  together;  but  when  we  came  to  aggregate  the 
whole  thing  we  found  that  the  cost  became  diminished;  it  became  diminished  so 
far  as  the  State  institutions  were  concerned.  It  went  down  from  $222  to  $165 
last  year. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  to  get  statistics  from  some  of  the  cities,  or  counties,  or 
towns,  which  will  show  that  this  State  assumption  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
insane  has  been  economical  to  them  in  the  respect  that  it  has  diminished  their 
local  charges? — A.  That  brings  up  the  great  question  of  taxation.  It  is  a  curious 
thing.  Now,  for  instance,  we  can  only  approximate  what  it  cost  the  city  of  New 
York  and  the  county  of  Kings  to  care  for  their  insane.  We  know  what  the  fig- 
ures were,  but  we  know  that  the  figures  are  very  much  less;  that  is,  they  juggled 
with  them.  Some  years  they  included  the  buildings,  and  in  other  years  they 
struck  them  out.  In  other  words,  the  city  government  of  New  York  would  make 
a  favorable  showing.  They  would  juggle  with  those  figures  and  we  never  could 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.    Neither  could  we  in  the  counties.    Now,  for 
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instance,  in  some  counties,  in  round  numbers,  it  cost  $2  a  week  to  care  for  their 
insane.  "We  found  when  we  went  to  investigate  it  that  it  cost  a  great  deal  more 
to  care  for  the  insane  than  for  the  paupers,  but  to  show  what  that  difference  was 
they  kept  no  separate  books;  it  was  impossible  to  get  at  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  have  under  your  control  the  epileptic  colo- 
nies?—A.  No;  that  is  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  charities.  That  is  a 
new  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  State.  They  are  gathering  up  those  people 
very  rapidly,  but  there  is  a  class  that  is  perfectly  hopeless,  and  the  only  thing  you 
can  do  for  them  is  to  care  for  them  properly.  That  is  a  disease  that  is  practically 
incurable,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  You  made  a  statement  that  the  convict  was  worth  about  one-fifth  as  much 
as  outside  labor.  That  you  do  not  know  from  any  investigation  of  your  own? — 
A.  Not  at  all.     That  is  a  mere  guess. 

Q.  I  asked  that  because  of  an  investigation  by  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts showing  under  the  conditions  then  prevailing  that  the  convict  in  the  prison 
was  worth  about  two-thirds  as  much  as  outside  labor.— A.  I  should  doubt  that 
exceedingly. 

Q.  It  was  proved  before  that  commission,  of  which  I  was  a  member. — A.  Of 
course  it  would  depend  on  what  work  they  do;  they  might  be  employed  in  certain 
lines  of  work  where  they  would  be  worth  that  much. 

Q.  But  on  the  long-term  men  they  were  worth  exactly  as  much,  hour  for  hour, 
but  of  course  their  pay  was  very  much  less? — A.  Here  is  a  long-term  man,  for 
instance;  he  becomes  expert  in  a  certain  trade.  Now,  you  can  say  he  produces 
as  much  under  good  conditions  as  the  man  outside,  but  then  you  have  got  to  take 
into  consideration  what  it  costs  to  maintain  that  man — what  it  costs  to  operate 
that  prison. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  point.  The  point  I  asked  you  was  as  to  his  comparative 
productive  power  compared  with  the  outside  mechanic. — A.  For  instance,  here  is 
a  fellow  who  gets  in  for  what  we  call  a  2-year  term — that  means  1  year  and  8 
months;  here  is  a  fellow  that  gets  in  for  5  years — that  means  3  years  and  7  months; 
here  is  a  man  that  gets  in  for  10  years — that  means  6  years  and  6  months.  Now, 
there  are  lots  of  those  convicts  who  do  not  really  get  into  the  harness  before  their 
term  is  out.  Take  the  average  hours  of  labor  of  those  people,  and  the  average 
production,  and  that  is  the  only  way  you  can  get  at  it.  When  a  man  becomes 
expert  in  one  thing  he  is  suddenly  removed,  sent  out,  and  a  new  man  takes  his 
place.  Take  the  average  hours  with  the  average  number  of  men  right  through 
and  undertake  to  compare  their  productive  labor  with  the  things  they  ordinarily 
work  at,  I  do  not  believe  that  my  one-fifth  would  be  so  much  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  Our  prisons  were  conducted  in  Massachusetts  at  that  time  under  the  con- 
tract system,  under  which  the  labor  was  contracted  out  to  private  employers, 
who  used  exactly  the  same  machinery  in  the  prison  as  outside  the  prison,  and  the 
testimony  before  that  commission  was  to  the  effect  that  the  convict  was  worth 
about  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  outside  man. — A.  Well,  I  should  doubt  it. 

Q.  We  got  it  from  the  manufacturers  themselves,  who  were  in  a  position  to 
know. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


New  York,  May  21, 1901. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  THEODOR  RITTER, 

Manager  of  the  Auslro-Bungarian  Home,  of  New  York. 

The  special  subcommission  being  in  session  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  Sork, 
Mr.  Clarke  presiding,  Mr.  Theodor  Ritter  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  12.14  p.  m., 
and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  post-office  address. — A.  Theodor 
Ritter;  14  Greenwich  street,  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  or  official  position? — A.  I  am  the  manager  of  the 
Austro -Hungarian  Home  and  Free  Employment  Bureau. 

Q.  Will  you  please  describe  that  home,  how  it  was  instituted,  and  by  whom  it  is 
supported? — A.  This  home  was  fouuded  for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid  to  the  immi- 
grants coming  from  Austria-Hungary,  and  it  originated  in  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  men  and  women  were  put  in  places  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  where  they  had  no  good  places  to  stay  and  no  help  in  their  troubles. 
Therefore  this  house  was  founded.     The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  sends  over 
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to  this  country  every  year  a  certain  sum  for  the  support  of  the  house,  and  the 
money  to  pay  the  rest  of  the  cost  is  raised  by  the  Austrian  Society  of  New  York  and 
the  Hungarian  Relief  Society.  All  we  have  to  do  in  said  house  is  to  take  in  charge 
the  people  coming  from  the  other  side— from  Austria-Hungary— and  bring  them  to 
the  home  and  rind  out  what  they  want  to  do.  Most  of  them  want  to  get  work  in 
this  country,  while  many  come  on  invitation  of  their  relatives.  Of  course,  when 
they  have  the  address  of  relatives  where  they  want  to  go,  onr  task  is  fulfilled  as 
soon  as  they  go  there.  The  others  we  put  into  positions  as  laborers  or  mechanics 
or  office  workers  or  servant  girls,  and  that  is  the  part  of  our  work,  I  suppose,  that 
interests  this  commission. 

In  securing  employment  we  have  to  make  discriminations  between  men  and 
women.  The  laborers,  of  course,  we  try  to  put  into  work  in  factories  or  on  farms, 
and  a  great  part  of  them  wjth  hotels  and  similar  places,  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  men.  Certainly  the  hardest  thing  is  the  language,  because  nobody  coming  from 
the  other  side  speaks  the  language  of  this  country ;  therefore  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  put  even  intelligent  men  to  work  as  laborers,  the  only  positions  we  may  be 
able  to  secure  for  some  of  these  men  being  such  as  porters  in  hotels  or  restaurants  or 
that  kind  of  position. 

As  to  laborers,  farmers,  and  factory  hands,  we  try  to  come  into  contact  with  fac- 
tories, and  in  the  last  few  weeks  we  sent  out  circulars.  Of  course,  all  that  goes 
very  slow.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  it  all  at  once.  We  tried  every  way,  and  finally 
we  came  to  these  circulars  which  we  sent  to  the  factories  known  to  us  and  asked 
them  to  answer  certain  questions — what  kind  of  laborers  they  want,  whether 
mechanics  or  whatsoever,  and  how  they  pay  their  wages;  whether  there  are  houses 
there,  and  so  on.  We  have  got  quite  a  number  of  answers  to  that  circular,  and  it 
seems  it  will  be  quite  possible  to  dispose  of  these  laborers  coming  from  the  other 
side  in  some  of  these  factories  We  will  try  our  best  to  get  families  who  will  settle 
down  in  these  places  where  there  are  big  factories,  such  as  sugar  factories,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say,  "We  will  try  our  best  to  get  families  to  come 
over."  It  is  your  object  to  induce  families  to  come? — A.  No.  I  did  not  mean  that  I 
will  induce  families  to  come  over,  but  I  will  try  my  best  to  get  the  families  coming 
over  to  settle  down  in  places  like  these  sugar  factories,  for  example.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  the  circulars,  and  I  thought  I  could  put  that  in  because  I  thought  in 
many  places  outside  of  the  cities  there  are  factories  that  need  laborers,  and  the  only 
way  I  could  give  them  steady  laborers  is  to  make  the  families  settle  down  there,  and 
then  they  would' do  good  work.  Most  of  the  single  men  settle  down  near  New  York 
or  in  some  of  those  other  cities  not  very  far  from  New  York.  Those  cities  are  aa 
stuffed  with  laborers  as  can  be;  whereas  farther  away  from  New  York  there  are 
many  places  where  they  could  use  laborers,  but  have  none.  Many  times  I  hesitate 
to  send,  them  to  these  places,  because  I  do  not  know  them,  and  there  are  many  cases 
where  men  are  lured  to  these  places  on  the  promise  of  good  work  and  good  earn- 
ings, and  when  they  get  there  it  turns  out  that  the  agents  of  those  places  would 
promise  anything  without  having  authority  from  the  factories.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  are  very  careful  not  to  send  them  out  until  I  can  find  through  other  people 
which  factories  are  reliable  in  doing  what  they  promise. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  far  West  does  your  work  extend? — A.  The  farthest 
which  I  have  in  mind  now  is  Michigan  and  Nebraska,  with  which  States  we  have 
correspondence.     We  have  many  correspondents  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Have  you  any  in  Kansas? — A..  Not  yet. 

Q.  Any  in  Indian  Territory  ? — A.  None. 

Q.  Any  from  coal  miners  in  the  West? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  had  from  coal  miners 
in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia/ — the  Pocahontas  fields.  I  do  not  now  remember  all 
the  places.  A  very  important  factor  in  these  factories  is  the  employment  of  able 
foremen.  Some  of  them  make  it  nearly  impossible  for  green  men  to  go  to  work. 
In  many  of  these  places  everything  is  in  the  hands  of  the  factory.  The  justice  of 
the  peace,  the  policemen,  and  everything  belongs  to  the  factory,  and  the  laborer 
who.  is  unable  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country  is  not  able  to  make  himself 
understood,  but  is  at  a  great  disadvantage,  just  as  much  on  account  of  the  labor  as 
on  account  of  the  payment  and  anything  that  he  wishes,  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
never  send  any  men  to  the  coal  mines  any  more. 

Q.  Do  yon  or  others  in  this  city  keep  a  registry  of  immigrants  from  Austria-Hun- 
gary?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  taken  from  the  ship's  manifest  or  records? — A.  No.  I  have  a  few  of  these 
records  here,  and  if  they  interest  you  I  will  submit  them  for  your  inspection.  Every 
person  who  comes  to  our  house  is  asked  his  name,  the  place  he  comes  from,  the 
language  he  speaks,  how  much  money  he  brings  to  this  country,  the  ship  by  which 
he  arrived,  the  destination  to  which  he  desires  to  go,  his  occupation,  and  in  the  case 
of  girls,  the  address  of  relatives.  Then,  when  sent  out  of  the  house  the  first  time, 
it  may  be  to  a  position  as  laborer,  servant  girl,  or  whatever  it  may  be — the  facts  are 
all  entered  on  the  sheet,  and  we  keep  a  record  of  all  persons  so  that  we  can  trace 
them. 
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Q.  How  are  they  directed  from  Ellis  Island  to  your  headquarters,  and  where  is 
your  headquarters?— A.  Our  agent  has  a  permit  to  go  to  Ellis  Island  and  take  out 
our  countrymen.  In  some  cases  he  has  to  bring  them  before  the  board,  and  it  is 
investigated  as  to  whether  they  will  be  delivered  into  our  care.  If  they  are  dis- 
charged in  our  care,  he  brings  them  to  the  house,  and  from  that  moment  I  take  care 
of  them  and  try  to  put  them  into  a  position,  or  send  them  to  their  relatives,  or  do 
whatever  it  is  necessary  to  do. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  immigration  do  you  handle  through 
your  office? — A.  I  think  about  half.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question 
exactly. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  employment  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  immigrants 
to  this  country? — A.  The  men  generally  are  laborers — farmers  or  laborers.  Some 
are  mechanics,  blacksmiths,  and  machinists. 

Q.  Are  there  many  miners  ? — A.  Very  few. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Have  many  of  the  people  gone  to  the  Southern  States?— 
ICo.    We  handle  very  few. 

Q.  Farmers  or  cotton  mill  operators? — A.  Very  few  of  them;  very  few. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  of  any  of  the  methods  of 
the  steamship  companies ? — A.  No;  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  about  steamship 
companies. 

Q.  Are  there  any  agents  employed  in  Austria-Hungary  by  any  corporations  in  this 
country  to  induce  persons  to  come  here? — A.  That  is  a  question  which  I  will  answer 
with  yes  and  no.  I  know  there  are  such  agents,  but  I  know  that  none  of  the  people 
are  engaged  by  any  person  who  has  a  good  interest  in  them.  They  are  only  engaged 
by  persons  who  want  to  do  business  with  them.  For  example,  nearly  all  these  Hun- 
garians or  Slovaks  get  their  tickets  from  these  agents  who  induce  them  to  come 
over,  but  that  is  all  private  and  officially  unknown. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  these  agents  represent  in  this  country? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 
I  guess  they  represent  their  own  interests.  I  do  not  think  they  are  engaged  by  any- 
body. I  think  they  sell  the  tickets  and  work  in  their  own  interests,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  are  engaged  by  anybody  in  this  country. 

Q.  You  think  they  receive  a  commission  on  the  sales  of  tickets? — A.  Certainly. 
That  is  their  business. 

Q.  And  therefore  they  are  in  a  sense  in  the  employment  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies.?— A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  never  looked  into  that  side  of  the 
subject. 

Q.  Is  it  desired  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  that  there  shall  be  emigra- 
tion to  this  country  ? — A.  No ;  it  is  not. 

Q.  Do  they  prefer  to  keep  their  people  at  home? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  since  they  will  come,  they  deem  it  necessary  to  take  some  measures  to  help 
them  when  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  by  the  Government? — A.  No;  I  am  paid  by  the  two  combined 
societies  here. 

Q.  And  your  Government  contributes  to  those  societies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  1  he  Government  or  provinces 
or  municipalities  have  assisted  undesirable  people  to  come  to  this  country;  such  as, 
for  instance,  criminals,  paupers,  or  diseased  people ? — A.  No;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  come  over  to  this  country  from  our  old  country.  They  do  not 
encourage  it  at  all;  on  the  contrary. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  such  people — criminals,  paupers,  or  cripples — coming  from 
your  country? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  them  to  land,  because  if  they  are 
criminals  they  are  caught  at  the  ship  before  they  can  land;  and  if  they  are  paupers 
or  unable  to  work  for  their  living  they  are  not  allowed  to  land  on  Ellis  Island. 
Then,  we  are  held  responsible  in  case  a  pauper  or  cripple  should  be  taken  out  by 
mistake.  We  would,  of  course,  not  be  allowed  to  take  out  anyone  who  would  become 
a  public  charge.  To  prevent  such  is  what  the  house  is  for.  There  may  be  a  man  well 
able  to  work,  but  without  any  means ;  we  take  care  of  him  and  get  work-  for  him 
aud  start  him  out,  and  then  all  is  right.  We  have  many  cases  like  that  where  all 
the  men  got  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  in  those  cases  give  bond  to  the  Ellis  Island 
authorities  that  the  immigrant  shall  not  become  a  public  charge  ? — A.  We  do  not 
give  bond  in  writing  or  in  cash,  but  we  give  bond  in  so  far  that  the  authorities  hold 
us  responsible,  and  in  case  there  should  be  a  pauper  delivered  to  us — there  have  been 
none  eo  far  as  I  know  since  we  have  had  the  right  to  go  to  Ellis  Island — but  if  there 
should  be  a  case  like  that,  we  would  be  held  responsible.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
these  societies — to  take  care  of  our  people  and  see  that  they  get  work  and  do  not 
become  public  charges. 

Q.  The  law  provides  that  a  person  may  not  land  where  there  is  any  fear  that  he 
may  become  a  public  charge  unless  a  bond  be  given  in  a  certain  sum.  I  did  not 
know  whether  you  had  given  such  bond  at  any  time.  You  say  yon  have  not,  how- 
ever?— A.  I  could  not  tell  you  anything  about  that.     I  know  we  have  not  given  any 
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bond  from  the  management  of  the  house,  hut  it  may  be  there  is  an  arrangement 
between  the  consulate  and  the  Government,  because  the  consulate  has  the  super- 
vision of  the  house. 

Q.  When  you  put  out  the  help,  either  men  or  women,  are  the  wages  paid  to  the 
help  or  to  your  society  ? — A.  The  wages  are  paid  to  the  help  unless  there  be  some 
misunderstanding.  I  hold  the  parties  responsible  to  pay  in  our  office,  if  their  hired 
help  complains. 

Q.  If  any  of  the  help  put  out  by  you  has  a  dispute  with  the  person  who  employs 
him,  do  you  assist  the  help,  as  far  as  you  are  able,  in  securing  justice? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  method? — A.  If  there  is  any  trouble  like  that  I  write  a  letter 
first  to  this  party,  and  a  very  polite  letter,  too.  Then,  if  I  do  not  get  a  suitable 
answer,  I  write  a  letter,  "If  you  do  not  pay  the  wages  in  24  hours  I  will  sue  you." 
Then  I  turn  the  matter  over  to  our  lawyers. 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  your  system  of  distributing  the  immigrants  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  has  on  the  whole  worked  well  for  your  people? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  seem  to  have  confidence  in  your  establishment  and  report  the  fact  to 
their  friends  in  the  old  country  who  are  coming  over  here? — A.  Yes.  Of  course,  at 
first  it  was  quite  different,  because  these  people  did  not  understand  what  we  were 
and  how  we  worked,  and  there  were  many  cases  where  they  tried  to  get  as  far  away 
from  the  house  as  possible.  After  some  time  (it  is  now  the  third  year  the  house  has 
existed)  they  came  to  a  right  understanding  of  our  ways,  and  we  have  many  cases 
Where  people  who  have  gone  away  from  the  house  have  come  back  and  asked  ns  to 
forgive  their  mistrusting  and  help  them.  So  it  shows  the  society  is  a  good  one  and 
is  the  right  thing  for  the  interest  of  these  people. 

Q.  How  far  are  you  able  to  protect  the  women  from  falling  into  habits  of  vice? — 
A.  Well,  that  depends.  If  these  women  are  discharged  to  our  house  and  we  put  them 
into  positions,  we  have  the  right  to  look  after  them  for  a  full  year,  because  they 
are  supposed  to  be  landed  conditionally,  and  this  condition  prevails  for  a  year's  time. 
Daring  the  year  I  have  the  right  to  take  a  woman  away  from  any  position  or  put  her 
in  any  position  I  want;  but  after  this  time  it  is  impossible.  The  percentage  going 
astray  now  is  practically  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  formerly.  One 
reason  why  this  house  was  founded  is  the  fact  that  these  women  were  getting  into 
bad  habits  and  even  sometimes  into  disorderly  houses. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  conditions.  Do  you  refer  to  the  condition  that  the  immigrant 
shall  not  become  a  public  charge  within  a  year?— A.  Yes;  that  keeps  us  responsible. 

Q.  You  have  to  keep  track  of  the  immigrant  in  order  to  protect  yourselves? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  experience  have  you  had  with  these  so-called  intel- 
ligence offices  here  that  propose  to  provide  employment  for  immigrants  ? — A.  That 
is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer  in  a  few  words,  because  it  is  with  intelligence 
offices  just  as  it  is  with  people.  Some  may  be  very  good  and  some  not.  But  there 
are  many  employment  offices  that  do  not  act  in  the  interest  of  the  people  who  go  to 
them.  Of  course,  you  could  not  expect  much  different,  because  these  people  are  there 
to  do  business,  and  certainly  our  idea  is  quite  different  from  the  employment  offices' 
idea.  We  want  to  raise  these  people  intelligently  as  well  as  morally,  but  they  are 
there  to  do  business;  and  that  is  quite  a  different  thing.  There  are  many  houses  on 
the  east  side  of  New  York  City,  in  the  lower  part,  where  the  Slovaks  or  Hungarians 
live,  and  without  having  a  regular  intelligence  office  and  even  without  having  a 
boarding  house,  they  keep  their  "  friends  "  with  them.  These  people  are  "friends" 
that  come  from  the  same  part  of  the  country,  and  they  keep  them  there  for  a  few  days 
and  then  put  them  into  a  position  with  some  family  and  give  them  all  the  good 
advice  they  can:  "You  must  not  work  too  hard;"  "you  must  go  out  every  day;" 
"you  must  not  work  on  Sunday,"  and  "  you  must  get  so  much  wages  every  month." 
This  is  the  first  influence  upon  these  people.  You.  know  these  immigrants  have  to 
be  considered  from  quite  a  different  standpoint  than  an  American.  They  must  be 
treated  in  a  different  way.  You  could  not  talk  to  a  Slovak  the  same  way  you  could 
to  an  American  girl ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  these  boarding  houses  on  the  east 
side  should  be  checked. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Austro- Hungarian  Government  does  not  desire  to  have  these 
people  emigrate  to  this  country.  Feeling  that  way,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  how 
your  people  would  view  further  restrictive  legislation  on  the  immigration  question 
by  this  country? — A.  You  mean  to  prevent  them  from  landing  in  this  country? 

Q.  Yes.  That  question  has  been  discussed  by  many,  people;  not  to  prevent  them 
altogether,  but  to  further  restrict  the  volume  of  immigration  from  your  country.— 
A.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  see  in  what  way  it  should  be  done.  Do  you  mean  the  laws 
enforced  more  strictly  than  now  to  prevent  paupers  and  such  people  from  landing? 

Q.  For  instance,  would  your  people  object  to  an  educational  test — that  is,  read- 
ing, for  instance,  a  selection  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  any  other 
instrument  in  their  own  language? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  object.  If  the 
law  is  here  it  is  not  their  place  to  object,  but  to  obey. 
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Q.  I  mean  what  would  be  the  sentiment  of  your  people  in  this  country  in  regard 
to  such  legislation  as  that?  Would  they  feel  it  was  directed  against  them  as  a  peo- 
ple or  a  race? — A.  I  guess  they  would  feel  like  it  was  a  restriction  upon  their  land- 
ing, and  so  it  would  be. 

Q.  Are  you  a  German  or  a  Hungarian? — A.  I  am  a  German;  from  Vienna. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country? — A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  You  have  perhaps  been  aware  of  efforts  to  pass  immigration  bills  with  educa- 
tional tests  in  them  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  also  aware  of  the  opposition  in  German  societies,  for  instance,  against 
this  measure? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  are  aware  whether  that  opposition  is  a  spon- 
taneous opposition  on  the  part  of  the  German  people,  or  whether  it  is  a  prompted 
opposition  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals  in  the  interests  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies?— A.  I  think  that  it  may  have  been  more  an  opposition  by  some  individual 
interests  than  for  any  other  reasons,  because  you  know  these  Hungarian  Slovaks  are 
the  very  best  laborers — no  doubt  about  it.  They  are  good  laborers,  but  there  are 
many  educated  among  them,  and  there  are  many  that  are  not  able  to  read  and  write, 
although,  of  course,  not  so  many  of  them  as  there  used  to  be. 

Testimony  closed. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  J.  BEALIN, 

Superintendent  Free  Employment  Bureau,  New  YorTc. 

The  subcommission  met  pursuant  to  recess  at  2.11  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding. 
At  that  time  Mr.  John  J.  Bealin  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please. give  your  name  and  post-office  address  and  official 
position. — A.  John  J.  Bealin ;  107  East  Thirty-first  street,  New  York  City.  I  am  an 
employee  of  the  department  of  labor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  officially  designated 
as  the  superintendent  of  the  free  employment  bureau.  My  duties  are  to  superintend 
the  bureau,  to  see  that  the  law  is  carried  out,  to  keep  such  books  and  records  as  the 
commissioner  may  direct,  to  collect  statistics,  and  to  work  generally  under  his 
instructions. 

Q.  What  class  of  people  do  you  look  after? — A.  The  law  directs  us  to  register  all 
applicants  for  labor — that  1b,  to  register  every  one  that  will  come  to  us  seeking 
employment,  and  to  keep  a  register  of  all  people  who  wish  to  employ  them.  In 
carrying  out  the  work  of  the  bureau  we  have  a  form  which  is  filled  by  all  applicants 
who  desire  to  place  their  labor  on  the  market  through  the  bureau.  This  blank, 
when  filled  out,  will  give  the  name  of  the  applicants,  their  address,  their  occupa- 
tion, their  nativity,  the  name  of  the  last  employer,  the  character  of  their  employ- 
ment, the  duration  of  their  employment,  the  cause  for  being  unemployed,  and 
whether  they  would  be  willing  to  go  to  the  country  if  employment  was  found  there 
for  them.  When  this  blank  is  filled  out  a  reference  blank  is  sent  to  the  last 
employer,  asking  for  a  verification  of  the  statement  made  by  the  party  seeking 
employment.  This  inquiry  asks  as  to  the  character  and  ability  of  the  party,  the 
duration  of  employment,  somewhat  as  to  their  temper,  asking  whether  they  were 
willing  and  obliging.  We  have  found  some  few  people  who  give  us  fictitious 
addresses  as  to  the  last  employer,  and  we  have  found  very  few  people  whose  last 
employer  did  not  speak  of  them  as  being  competent,  sober,  honest,  willing,  and 
obliging. 

The  bureau  has  now  been  in  operation  since  July  20, 1896.  We  have  worked  under 
and  we  have  lived  up  to  the  law.  We  have  met  with  the  commendation  of  such 
people,  for  instance,  as  Bishop  Potter,  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  and  other  kindred  bodies. 

We  will  average  a  little  over  5,000  applicants  for  labor  in  the  coarse  of  a  year — 
say  5,500.  Year  before  last  we  found  employment  for  45.4  per  cent  of  the  applicants ; 
last  year  for  51.7  per  cent. 

Some  things  we  have  learned  that  I  wish  to  state.  For  instance,  the  average 
woman  who  earns  her  living  as  a  domestic  is  commercially  dead  after  she  is  45  years 
of  age.  There  is  no  place  for  her  if  she  has  not  saved  sufficient  money  to  keep  her- 
self, unless  she  goes  to  the  almshouse.  There  is  no  place  for  a  man  that  is  50  years 
of  age  if  he  is  a  common  laborer,  if  he  shows  his  age.  There  is  no  place  for  him 
unless  he  has  saved  sufficient  from  his  former  earnings  or  is  kept  by  his  children  if 
he  is  married  and  has  such.  Except  in  rare  instances  he  has  to  face  toward  the 
workhouse. 

The  labor  market  in  New  York  is  very  singularly  situated.  Skilled  labor  is  highly 
organized  here,  and  the  organized  workers,  all  of  them,  in  some  form  or  other,  main- 
tain employment  agencies  of  their  own.    Some  of  them,  for  instance  the  nainters  and 
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stationary  engineers,  have  places  where  men  go  when  they  are  out  of  employment — 
places  where  they  are  taken  care  of.  All  the  men  in  organized  labor  who  are  unem- 
ployed report  to  their  organization  if  they  are  out  of  employment,  and  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  much  condemned  so-called  walking  delegate  to  find  employment  for  these 
people. 

I  would  say  that  the  free  employment  agency  was  called  into  existence  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Working  Woman's  Association  of  New  York  City,  which  at  that 
time  had  as  its  president  Miss  Alice  Woodbridge.  It  was  called  into  existence  to 
benefit  working  women,  and  its  mission  has  been  principally  along  that  line.  As  I 
have  stated,  organized  labor  takes  care  of  its  members  through  its  employment 
agencies.  The  average  everyday  laborer,  if  he  does  not  belong  to  the  ranks  of  so- 
called  organized  labor,  and  he  wants  to  find  employment  in  the  city  of  New  York 
digging  a  sewer,  if  you  will,  on  that  subway  that  they  are  building  that  is  mort- 
gaged to  the  dominant  political  party  of  this  city,  has  got  to  go  to  his  district  leader 
and  he  has  to  be  verified  by  his  election  district  leader;  and  then  when  they  know 
he  is  of  the  faithful  he  will  get  work  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  only  to  be  dis- 
placed later  on  because  of  the  swarms  of  people  going  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
organization  looking  for  employment. 

In  the  fall  of  1896  the  commissioner  of  labor,  who  was  at  that  time  Mr.  John  T. 
McDonough,  our  present  secretary  of  state,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Working  Woman's 
Association,  held  an  investigation  as  to  the  methods  of  employment  agencies  in  this 
city.  I  would  respectfully  ask  permission  to  file  later  on  the  testimony  taken  there 
under  oath.  A  summary  of  it  is  of  this  character:  That  women  were  treated  very 
coarsely  and  brutally  in  some  of  the  employment  agencies ;  that,  contrary  to  law, 
the  fees  paid  by  them  were  kept  and  not  returned  when  work  was  not  found  for 
them.  Since  then  it  has  been  constantly  reported  to  our  office  that  the  same  condi- 
tion of  things  prevails,  and  I  say  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  judgment 
and  belief  in  very  many  instances  the  law  is  not  lived  up  to  by  many  employment 
agencies  in  this  city.  No  later  than  last  week  a  woman  called  my  attention  to  an 
evasion  of  the  act.  I  asked  her  why  she  did  not  go  and  get  her  money.  She  said: 
"It  is  too  much  trouble.  I  would  have  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other."  No  later 
*ihan  last  week  people  who  had  put  advertisements  in  the  World  were  answered  by 
requests  to  call  at  a  certain  institution;  and  finding  out  the  character  of  the  insti- 
tution they  reported  the  matter  to  the  office — Broadway,  Sixth  avenue,  and  Thirty- 
sixth  street.  The  people  at  the  World  office  called  my  attention  to  that.  Now,  I 
may  be  asked,  why  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  when  he 
held  this  investigation,  did  not  report  the  matter  to  the  mayor.  He  reported  it  just 
where  the  law  instructed  him  to  report  it — to  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Reports  that  come  to  me  of  the  management  of  some  of  the  employment 
agencies  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  commissioner.  It  is  my  duty.  I  am  not  the 
prosecuting  officer  of  this  county. 

We  have  investigated  this  employment  agency  business  not  only  in  New  York 
but  in  other  cities  of  the  State.  I  was  sent  by  the  commissioner  to  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo some  2  years  ago.  I  sat  on  the  bench  with  Judge  King,  and  I  asked  him  his 
opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  things  in  that  town.  He  said  it  was  infamous.  He 
said :  "Just  wait  a  while  and  we  will  see."  That  morning  there  were  3  cases.  The 
judge  looked  at  the  man" that  was  running  the  agency.  He  was  a  young  man.  His 
parents  were  known  to  the  j  udge,  and  Judge  King  said :  "It  makes  an  honest  man's 
eyes  sore  to  look  at  you."  And  so  it  would.  This  condition  of  things  brought  on  a 
terrible  strike  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  It  was  known  as  the 
freight  handlers'  strike.  Thousands  of  men  were  out  on  strike,  simply  because  in 
order  to  get  employment  they  had  to  go  to  a  certain  employment  agency  that  was 
kept  by  a  liquor  dealer.  He  was  master  of  the  situation,  and  they  had  to  drink  a 
certain  amount  of  beer.  For  the  man  that  drank  the  most  beer  and.  spent  the  most 
money  at  the  bar,  he  got  employment  as  a  grain  shoveler.  That  thing  went  on  for 
a  long  time  until  it  was  finally  settled  by  Bishop  Quigley.  Since  then  the  men  are 
free  to  find  employment  through  any  channel  they  like.  They  do  not  have  to  go  to 
the  employment  agency;  they  can  go  direct  to  find  employment. 

In  the  city  of  Rochester  the  same  condition  of  things  prevails.  Testimony  of  that 
character  was  filed  in  the  records  of  the  department  of  labor,  including  a  letter 
from  the  assistant  chief  of  police. 

And  so  we  find  all  over  the  State  the  same  condition,  and  in  order  to  remedy  that 
wrong  there  was  drafted  an  act  placing  all  the  employment  agencies  in  the  State 
under  State  control.  This  act  was  drawn  in  obedience  to  the  recommendation  to 
the  State  legislature  of  Governor  Roosevelt.  State  control  was  asked  because  it 
was  not  a  local  complaint.  It  was  all  over  the  State,  and  it  was  considered  wise  to 
have  a  State  law  enforced  by  a  State  department,  where  the  discipline  would  be 
nniform. 

This  bill,  a  copy  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  was  drafted  and  presented  in  the 
senate  by  Senator  John  Ford  and  by  Mr,  Kelsey  in  the  assembly.    After  a  conference 
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it  was  sent  back  to  New  York  City,  with  the  instruction  that  the  people  interested 
here  should  have  a  hearing — that  is,  that  the  employment  agencies  should  be  heard. 
There  waB  a  conference  held  at  the  office  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  at  which 
conference  were  three  representatives  of  the  employment  agencies.  There  was  a 
representative  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul;  the  University  Settlements 
had  a  representative.  As  the  result  of  the  conference  this  bill  was  submitted  to  the 
legislature.  I*  was  passed  by  the  assembly,  twice  amended  in  the  senate,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  session  it  remained  in  charge  of  the  senate  committee  on  cities,  not 
being  reported  to  the  body  for  final  action.  I  will  read  this  bill  with  your  permis- 
sion and  explain  it  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  terms. 
(Witness  read  as  follows:) 

AN  ACT  to  regulate  the  keeping  of  employment  agencies  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  where 
fees  are  charged  for  procuring  employment  or  situations. 

The  people, of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  senate  and  assembly,  do  enact 
as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  term  person  when  used  in  this  act  means  and  includes  persons, 
company,  society,  association,  or  corporation;  and  the  term  employment  agency 
means  and  includes  the  business  of  keeping  an  intelligence  office,  employment  bu- 
reau, or  other  agency  for  procuring  work  or  employment  for  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, or  the  acting  as  agent  for  procuring  such  work  or  employment  where  a  fee  or 
other  valuable  thing  is  exacted,  charged,  or  received  for  registration  or  for  procur- 
ing or  assisting  to  procure  employment,  work,  or  a  situation  of  any  kind,  or  for  pro- 
curing or  providing  help  for  any  person,  excepting  procuring  employment  as  school 
teachers  exclusively. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  open,  keep,  or  carry  ou  any  such  employment  agency  in 
the  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  unless  every  such  person  shall  procure  a 
license  therefor  from  the  State  comptroller,  authorizing  the  licensee  to  open,  keep, 
or  carry  on  such  agency  at  a  designated  place,  which  license  shall  be  issued  by  the 
comptroller  upon  the  payment  to  him  of  a  fee  o  1  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  year  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  each  succeeding  year  for  each  and  every  such  employment  agency  in 
cities  of  the  first  class,  and  a  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  first  year  and  twelve 
and  one-half  dollars  for  each  succeeding  year  for  each  and  every  such  agency  in 
cities  of  the  second  class.  Every  license  shall  contain  a  designation  of  the  city, 
street,  and  number  of  the  house  in  which  the  person  licensed  shall  carry  on  the  said 
employment  agency,  and  the  number  and  date  of  such  license.  No  saloon 
keeper  shall  conduct  an  employment  agency,  or  act  as  agent  for  procuring  work  or 
employment  in  any  building  where  liquor  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale. 

Sec.  3.  The  State  comptroller  shall  require  such  person  to  file  with  his  applica- 
tion for  a  license  a  bond  in  due  form  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the 
penal  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  and  one  thousand 
dollars  in  cities  of  the  second  class,  with  one  or  more  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the 
comptroller  and  conditioned  that  the  obligor  will  not  violate  any  of  the  duties, 
terms,  conditions,  provisions,  or  requirements  of  this  act.  The  comptroller  is 
authorized  to  cause  an  action,  or  actions,  to  be  brought  on  said  bond  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  any  violation  of  any  of  its  conditions;  and 
he  may  also  revoke  any  license  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  person  licensed  shall 
violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  so  licensed  to  keep  a  register  in  which 
shall  be  entered,  in  the  English  language,  the  name  and  address  of  every  applicant 
for  employment,  and  the  name  and  address  of  his  or  her  last  employer,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  or  persons  who  shall  employ  such  applicant.  Such 
licensed  person  shall  also  enter  in  a  register  the  name  and  address  of  every  person 
who  shall  make  application  for  help  or  servants,  and  the  name  and  nature  of  the 
employment  for  which  such  help  shall  be  wanted.  Such  registers  shall  at  all  rea- 
sonable hours  be  open  to  the  inspection  and  examination  of  the  commissioner  of 
labor  or  his  agents. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  such  licensed  person  to  give  to  each  and 
every  applicant  for  employment  or  work,  from  whom  a  fee  or  other  valuable  thing 
shall  be  received  for  procuring  such  employment,  a  receipt  in  which  shall  be  stated 
the  name  of  the  applicant,  the  amount  of  the  fee  or  other  valuable,  thing,  the  date, 
the  name  or  nature  of  the  employment  or  situation  to  be  procured,  and  on  a  sepa- 
rate receipt  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  applicant 
shall  be  referred  or  sent  for  employment  or  work.  In  case  the  said  applicant,  shall 
nut  obtain  or  accept  a  situation  or  employment  through  or  by  the  procurement  or 
agency  of  such  licensed  person  within  one  month  after  registration  as  aforesaid, 
then  said  licensed  person  shall  forthwith  repay  and  return  to  such  applicant,  upon 
demand  being  made  therefor,  the  full  amount  of  the  fee  or  other  valuable  thing  paid 
or  delivered  by  said  applicant  to  said  licensed  person.  Every  receipt  aforesaid  shall 
have  printed  on  the  back  thereof,  in  the  English  language,  a  copy  of  this  section, 
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and  every  such  licensed  person  shall  cause  a  plain  and  legible  printed  copy  of  this 
act  to  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  iu  such  agency  or  place  of  business.  No 
such  licensed  person  shall  print,  paint,  publish,  or  display  on  any  sign,  window,  or 
in  any  publication,  the  name  or  a  similar  name  to  that  of  the  State  of  New  York 
free  employment  bureau. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  licensed  person  to  investigate  at  least  two  of 
tho  references  of  every  applicant  registered  for  employment.  No  such  licensed 
person  shall  knowingly  send  or  cause  to  be  sent  any  female  help  or  servants  to  any 
place  of  bad  repute,  house  of  ill  fame,  or  assignation  house,  or  to  any  house  or  place 
of  amusement  kept  for  immoral  purposes.  No  such  licensed  person  shall  publish  or 
cause  to  bo  published  any  false  or  fraudulent  notice  or  advertisement,  or  give  any 
false  information,  or  make  any  false  promise  concerning  or  relating  to  work  or 
employment  to  anyone  who  shall  register  for  employment;  and  no  sucn  licensed 
person  shall  make  any  false  entries  in  such  register,  or  violate  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  to  look  after  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  act.  If  he  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  its  provisions  are 
disregarded  or  violated,  he  shall  report  to  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  wherein 
such  alleged  violations  shall  take  place,  the  facts  relating  to  the  violating  thereof, 
whereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  district  attorney  to  begin  and  carry  on  a 
proper  criminal  prosecution  for  such  violation.  Any  person  convicted  of  a  violation 
of  this  act  or  any  part  thereof  sh  ill  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  One-hall  of  the 
tines  imposed  and  of  penalties  recovered  under  this  act  shall  be  paid  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor,  who  shall  use  and  expend  the  same  in  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
investigating  violations  of  this  act,  and  in  securing  information  regarding  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  heretofore  passed  relating  to  employment  agencies 
in  cities  of  the  first  or  second  class  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed,  except  the  provisions  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  known  as  the  labor  law. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  July  first,  in  tho  year  nineteen  hundred  and  one. 

Section  4  would  prevent  fraud.  This  section  would  prevent  bringing  people  to 
employment  agencies  to  get  their  fee  for  registering  when  there  was  no  possible 
chance  of  getting  them  employment.  It  is  only  by  putting  out  decoys,  by  making 
false  statements,  that  this  thing  can  be  carried  on  to  the  limit  it  has  been  carried  on 
in  the  city  of  New  York ;  but  in  this  bill  they  are  prohibited  from  putting  out  a  sign 
or  an  advertisement  that  they  have  employment  when  they  have  not.  By  it  they 
are  required  to  keep  a  register — a  tabulated  list — of  everyone  who  sought  emphn  - 
ment  or  sought  to  employ  people;  the  character  of  the  work  that  they  could  give. 
Then  it  would  be  easy,  when  the  commissioners'  authorized  agents  would  go  in,  to 
see  whether  there  was  deception  or  not.  Objection  is  raised  to  this  fourth  section, 
saying  that  it  violates  the  privacy  of  a  man's  business;  that  it  invades  his  private 
books,  papers,  etc.  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment insists  upon  every  wholesaler  and  rectifier  of  liquor  keeping  a  special  book. 
Now  we  will  take,  for  instance,  a  wholesaler  or  rectifier.  He  has  withdrawn  from 
the  bonded  warehouse  the  goods  placed  there  on  bond,  and  before  he  can  withdraw 
any  of  the  Bpirits  from  bond  he  has  to  pay  into  the'United  States  Treasury,  through 
the  collector  of  internal  revenue  in  that  district,  every  cent  that  is  due  the  Govern- 
ment against  those  spirits.  Naturally  one  would  think  that  now  the  spirits  is  his 
property.  The  law  says  when  those  goods  have  come  on  his  premises  they  must 
be  designated  by  the  peculiar  stamp — a  warehouse  stamp — stating  the  serial  letter 
and  number,  the  number  of  wine  and  proof  gallons  that  are  in  the  package,  by 
the  revenue  stamp — the  tax-paid  stamp — which  declares  the  number  of  wine  and 
proof  gallons  that  are  in  the  package  when  withdrawn  from  bond,  and  which  satis- 
fies everyone,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  that  there  is  nothing  due  the  Government.  But 
still  the  Government  says  that  it  has  a  right,  and  it  exercises  that  right,  and  makes 
that  man  keep  the  register  and  show  that  package  of  whisky,  or  spirits,  as  it  is 
denominated,  from  the  point  of  its  production  to  the  point  of  its  consumption;  and 
likewise,  when  a  man  buys  tobacco,  the  name  of  the  manufacturei  of  cigars  and 
cigarettes  has  to  be  entered  into  the  form.  He  has  to  tell  who  he  buys  it  from,  how 
much  he  uses  during  the  mouth,  what  it  is  used  for,  in  what  way  the  cigars  were 
packed — for  instance,  25  in  a  box  or  a  box  of  50;  the  number  of  samples  used,  the 
number  of  samples  on  hand.  And  such  records  are  open  at  all  times  for  inspection 
by  the  revenue  officers,  and  the  revenue  officer  has  promised,  under  oath,  to  inspect 
every  such  place  at  least  once  a  month.  That  is,  in  my  judgment  and  the  judgment 
of  men — many  men — sufficient  warrant  for  section  4. 

The  next  section  states  just  how  the  business  shall  be  conducted;  that  when  a 
man  or  a  woman  comes  in  and  makes  application  for  work,  and  as  soon  as  he  or  she 
is  registered  he  has  to  get  a  card.  Applicants  have  to  get  a  receipt  acknowledging 
they  have  been  there ;  that  the  money  has  been  paid,  and  what  paid  for,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  on  demand — not  otherwise — if  there  is  not  work  procured,  that 
fee  is  returned.     If  there  is  work  procured,  the  fee  belongs  to  the  parties  operating 
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the  einploymeut  agency.  In  addition  to  that,  they  got  the  usual  percentage  that 
they  demand,  the  matter  of  sometimes  10  per  cent,  for  instance,  on  the  first  month's 
salary.  If  this  could  have  passed  and  become  a  law  the  commissioner  would  have 
been  instructed  to  look  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act,  to  see  that  it  was  carried  out 
in  all  its  details.     It  did  not  pass.     Why  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  In  the  absenco  of  a  law  what  jurisdiction  has  the  State 
bureau  now? — A.  None  whatsoever. 

Q.  Is  there  exercise  of  police  power  over  these  employment  agencies  f — A.  The 
mayor's  marshal  has  some  authority.  There  is  a  law  governing  employment  agencies 
in  the  city  of  Buffalo  at  present.  There  is  one  covering  Brooklyn  and  one  in  New 
York.  The  mayor's  marshal  issues  the  license,  but  the  mayor's  marshal  has  not 
power  to  go  in  and  see  that  they  keep  this  register.  The  mayor's  marshal  has 
not  power  to  see  that  the  register  corresponds  with  the  advertisements;  but  if  this 
act  became  a  law,  then  the  commissioner  would  have  the  power  to  appoint  officials 
who  would  go  in  there  and  see  that  that  law  is  lived  up  to. 

Q.  Was  this  law  submitted  to  the  attorney-general  of  the  State  as  to  its  constitu- 
tionality?— A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  You  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  objections  of  the  committee  were  as 
to  its  final  passage? — A.  Want  of  time,  more  than  anything  else.  It  was  late  in  the 
session ;  but  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  is  vouched  for  by  the  present  secretary 
of  state,  by  John  Ford,  especially  the  portion  of  it  prohibiting  the  putting  out  of 
signs  and  decoys  when  there  was  not  employment.  That  is  taken  from  the  Illinois 
law ;  it  is  taken  from  various  laws  enacted  in  various  States,  and  it  was  agreed  upon. 
It  met  the  emergency — came  up  to  the  necessities  of  the  hour. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  efficiency  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  pres- 
ent law  in  the  city  of  New  York,  your  local  laws? — A.  The  trouble  is  simply  this, 
that  the  people  who  are  victimized,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  them  in  the  city  of  New  York,  get  si  3k  and  tired  of  it.  As  they  have 
said  to  me,  "  What's  the  use  ?"  Last  year  or  the  year  before  there  was  quite  a  sen- 
sation here.  A  newspaper  in  the  city  had  one  of  the  proprietors  of  one  of  the  agencies 
on  Sixth  avenue  arrested  and  brought  into  court,  and  there  were  two,  three,  or  four 
more  arrests.  The  licenses  were  revoked  in  one  case,  and  another  one  left  the  city. 
The  other  people,  operating  an  agency  on  Sixth  avenue,  are  there  still ;  they  are  doing 
just  now  what  was  charged  in  court,  and  what  was  proven  in  Judge  Mayo's  court. 
When  that  trial  was  going  on  I  went  in  and  sat  down  there  a  little  amongst  the 
people,  and  that  court  was  literally  packed  with  people  victimized  by  employment 
agencies  right  here  in  New  York  City. 

But  the  worst  has  yet  to  come.  There  is  some  supervision  over  the  employment 
agency;  it  has  to  buy  the  licenses.  The  mayor's  marshal  can  reach  them,  hut  there 
are  institutions,  such  as  we  have  spoken  of  this  morning,  that  are  doing  business 
without  any  licenses  whatsoever.  I  know  this,  because  it  is  part  of  my  business  to 
read  the  morning  papers  carefully,  the  advertising  columns.  In  them  you  will  see, 
day  after  day,  sometimes  with  an  intermission  of  one  day,  but  as  a  rule  day  after 
day,  announcements  that  certain  people  can  be  found  at  a  certain  address,  a  girl,  a 
housekeeper;  for  instance,  a  young  girl  just  landed;  and  then  it  will  be  a  Swedish 
houseworker,  or  a  waitress,  or  a  chambermaid.  They  are  getting  employment 
through  employment  agencies  that  are  not  registered,  that  have  not  taken  out  a 
license.  I  am  morally  certain  of  that,  and,  talking  over  this  phase  of  the  question 
with  the  mother  superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  has  charge  of  the  Working 
Girls'  Home,  she  said  to  me  what  I  had  already  concluded  in  my  own  mind,  that  the 
institutions  of  this  kind  were  the  worst,  morally  speaking.  Yon  get  a  girl ;  she 
would  go  to  one  of  those  places;  it  is  a  friend's  house.  She  knew  that  when  she 
got  out  of  work  she  could  come  back  there  again,  and  after  a  month,  perhaps,  she 
would  return  there  with  her  month's  wages  to  have  a  good  time,  and  she  would  get 
into  the  drink  habit.  That  is  the  truth.  This  is  the  experience,  not  only  my  experi- 
ence but  the  experience  of  this  Sister  of  Mercy  in  control  of  theEegina  Angelorum. 
That  is  a  form  of  finding  employment  that  should  be  wiped  out.  A  remedy  could 
be  provided  if  there  were  men  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  run  down  such  places 
under  the  commissioner,  and  they  could  do  that,  if  that  law  were  passed,'  without 
any  more  expense  to  the  State.  I  say  that  the  department  should  have  agents  all 
over  the  State  and  could  enforce  that  law  without  one  cent  extra  expense ;  and  to  give 
you  an  idea  just  how  they  do  somethings,  I  will  read  from  our  report  a  statement  of 
the  case. 

Mr.  Litchman.  And  the  number  of  the  report  and  the  page. 

The  Witness.  June  report,  1900,  page  104.  This  is  a  clipping  taken  from  the 
Times  of  Friday,  April  13,  1900.     [Reading:] 

"As  Eecorder  Goff  was  about  to  sentence  Amelia  Monach,  a  pretty  Hungarian  girl, 
living  at  130  Lewis  street,  who  had  pleaded  guilty  in  general  sessions  to  having 
stolen  merchandise  worth  $800  from  her  employer,  David  Eosenbach,  of  452  East 
Eighty-fourth  street,  Mrs.  Foster,  the  'Tombs  angel,'  came  forward  and  asked  the 
recorder  to  be  lenient. 
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i  girl  has  told  me  that  she  is  thoroughly  repentant  for  what  she  has  done,' 
u  Foster;  'besides,  she  has  told  ine  that  it  is  her  first  offense.' 


'"The, 
said  Mrs. 

"This  speech  seemed  greatly  to  excite  a  man  in  the  court  room.  'It  isL't  her  first 
offense,'  he  said,  hastening  up  toward  the  bar.  '  She  worked  for  me  as  a  servant  and 
cleared  my  flat  out  entirely,  taking  away  $275  worth  of  goods.  My  name  is  Abraham 
Spitzker,  of  330  East  Seventy-ninth  street,  and  I  will  identify  her  and  swear  to  her 
guilt  on  the  witness  stand.' 

"  Two  other  men  in  the  court  room  also  came  forward  and  said  that  they  had 
employed  the  girl  as  a  servant,  and  that  she  had  stolen  money  from  them.  . 

"Recorder  Goff  listened  to  what  the  men  had  to  say,  and  sentenced  the  girl  to 
2  years  and  6  months  in  the  penitentiary. 

"'This  is  a  splendid  commentary  on  methods  adopted  by  employment  agencies,' 
he  said.  'This  girl  is  a  specialist  in  the  business  of  robbing  her  mistresses  and  helps 
to  support  her  parents  in  Hungary  in  that  way.  She  says  that  she  secured  all  her 
positions  through  the  assistance  of  employment  agencies.  Some  of  them  make  a 
practice  of  sending  thieves  into  the  homes  of  respectable  citizens,  giving  them 
recommendations  and  first-class  certificates  of  character.' 

"Five  pawnbrokers  were  then  called  to  the  bar,  forced  to  acknowledge  numerous 
pawn  tickets  found  in  the  girl's  possession  as  their  own,  and  ordered  to  return  the 
goods.     One  wept  bitterly  at  his  loss. 

"In  order  to  make  sure  of  this  most  remarkable  news  item,  Recorder  Goff  was 
interviewed  by  a  representative  of  this  bureau.  On  stating  the  purpose  of  the  visit 
to  the  recorder,  he  said  that  this  fact  was  brought  out  by  the  evidence  in  the  court 
at  the  trial  of  Amelia  Monach ;  that  she  gained  admittance  into  two  families  in  three 
weeks  ou  certificates  of  character  given  her  by  East  Side  employment  agencies ;  that 
she  had  committed  robberies  in  each  of  the  places  where  employed,  and  that  the 
agencies  in  question  were,  to  say  the  least,  criminally  negligent  in  not  investigating 
the  references  before  introducing  the  girl  into  families." 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  conditions  that  exist  in  New  York  today.  I  charge  no 
one  with  being  the  cause  of  it.  I  believe  myself  that  this  condition  can  not  be 
changed  unless  we  have  a  change  in  the  law  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  this  act. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  This  you  refer  to  as  a  suggestion  for  a  law  that  will  reach 
these  evils  you  complain  of? — A.  That  is  just  it.  Now,  I  want  to  say  in  addition 
that  there  are  many  respectable  employment  agencies  in  New  York  City,  mauy  of 
them  that  recognize  wrongs  that  exist ;  very  many  of  them  that  would  wish  to  have 
the  wrongs  righted,  and  that  these  people  were  with  the  bureau  a  year  ago  aud  asked 
that  the  bill  proposed  become  a  law. 

Q.  What  objections  were  given  by  the  Legislature  at  that  time? — A.  Simply  want 
of  time.  The  bill  was  amended  twice  or  three  times;  sent  back  first  to  New  York 
to  have  a  conference  with  the  people  who  were  interested,  and  then  it  was  amended 
twice  or  three  times,  and  was  not  reported  from  the  committee ;  consequently  it  died 
there.  Some  say  that  the  breweries  had  a  little  something  to  do  with  it.  I  do  not 
know  positively,  do  not  know  officially,  do  not  know  that  it  is  so. 

Q.  Was  the  matter  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  governor  to  enlist  his  coopera- 
tion in  the  passage  of  the  bill  at  all? — A.  The  governor  did  all  he  could.  He  recom- 
mended the  legislature  to  move;  he  asked  the  committee  to  report  it;  but  things 
were  in  a  bad  shape  last  year.  You  see  the  Republican  party  did  not  have  that 
majority  in  the  senate  that  it  always  depends  upon  to  do  what  it  wants  to  do. 

Q.  You  have  not  tried  this  year  to  get  the  legislature  to  act? — A.  The  bill  was 
introduced,  but  rather  late.  There  was  another  bill  that  went  through  which  was 
vetoed  by  the  mayor  April  14,  and  vetoed  by  the  governor  on  May  4.  It  was  not  a 
bill  that  we  were  at  all  interested  in;  we  did  not  think  it  covered  the  ground,  and 
consequently  did  not  bother  our  heads  about  it.  That  bill  of  last  year  was  intro- 
duced by  the  United  Charities,  by  the  Hebrew  Charities,  by  the  Society  of  Ethical 
Culture,  by  the  Social  Reform  Club,  by  the  Society  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  by  the 
Church  Association  (Protestant  Episcopal,  to  improve  the  condition  of  labor),  by  the 
Church  Temperance  Society  (Protestant  Episcopal),  and  the  Catholic  Total  Absti- 
nence Society  of  America. 

Q.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  legislation  of  this  kind  necessarily  must  be  by 
the  States?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  presume  your  experience  has  taught  you  that  legislation  is  not  always  given 
for  the  asking,  but  that  it  is  gained  after  long  and  patient  trouble? — A.  Yes;  and 
continued  fighting. 

Q.  I  suggest  to  you  that  you  be  on  hand  early  next  year— that  you  get  there  the 
early  part  of  the  session. — A.  We  will  try  to  do  that.  The  Republican  party  in  its 
platform  last  year  indorsed  the  position  of  State  control,  and  we  will  try  again. 

Q.  A  part  of  the  duty  of  the  commission  is  to  receive  recommendations  for  laws, 
not  only  national  but  State,  and  the  suggestions  you  make  are  right  in  the  Hue  of 
our  work,  but  of  course  the  initiative  of  this  legislation,  you  understand,  must  be 
taken  in  the  State  itself. — A.  Most  assuredly. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Faimjuiiak.  )  Have,  you  any  statement  to  make  of  the  operations  of  your 
State  bureau  in  the  enlargement  of  its  work  or  of  its  opportunities? — A.  I  believe 
that  there  should  be  in  this  State,  and  under  the  control  of  the  State,  knowledge  at 
all  times  as  to  where  there  is  a  vacancy  of  any  considerable  extent  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket, and  that  that  information  should  bo  sent  to  various  centers  of  population.  In 
Australia,  where  they  do  things  in  a  more  advanced  shape  than  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  the  department  of  labor  looks  after  matters  in  that  way,  and  it  does  more 
than  that,  it  helps  people  to  go  to  where  they  can  find  labor,  and  anything  the  State 
can  do  to  help  a  person  to  keep  the  home  over  there  is  done  within  certain  limits.  I 
do  not  believe  in  paternalism,  but  anything  the  State  can  legitimately  do  should  be 
done.  Take,  for  instance,  a  poor  old  woman  who  came  to  me.  She  was  a  decent 
woman  and  had  raised  a  family.  They  all  died,  one  after  another.  She  was  left  at 
50  years  of  age  to  commen  ce  life  again.  She  turned  to  our  place ;  we  got  her  employ- 
ment. Now,  the  State  would  either  support  her  as  a  pauper  or  give  her  a  chance  to 
support  herself.  The  State  did  give  her  a  chance  to  support  herself,  and  she  is  doing 
it  now . 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  State  had  agencies  of  the  character  of  yours — State  agencies 
and  branches — would  there  be  any  means  of  cooperation  between  States  to  relieve 
theexisting  idleness  of  immigrants,  or  even  Americans  out  of  employment? — A.  Any 
exchange  of  weekly  reports  would  settle  that.  There  are  many  such  institutions 
throughout  the  country.  Through  the  labor  organizations — the  large  bodies — they 
take  care  of  that  for  themselves.  You  take  the  printers;  they  know  where  there  is 
work  and  where  there  is  not,  and  they  are  told  it  officially  through  journals.  They 
have  not  to  go  and  pay  a  tax  for  the  privilege  of  getting  work.  The  idea  of  a  civil- 
ized people  in  this  age  of  ours  being  taxed  to  get  the  privilege  to  work,  when  it  is  a 
natural  necessity  and  a  natural  right! 

Q.  You  are  mainly  speaking  in  your  criticisms  of  unskilled  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  the  organized  labor? — A.  Organized  labor  takes  care  of  itself.  It  is  a 
blessed  thing  that  it  does.  Every  labor  organization  that  is  in  this  State,  in  this 
union,  is  a  blessing  for  the  State  and  a  blessing  for  the  union.  The  one  thing  they 
do,  in  the  darkest  hour,  when  things  are  blackest,  is  to  keep  up  a  record  of  the  labor 
wage,  and  when  times  get  better  men  will  be  reemployed  at  the  wage  rate  that  was 
kept  up  by  the  labor  organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  And  in  this  advantage  the  unorganized  labor  receives  the 
advantage  equally,  does  it  not? — A.  Most  assuredly,  and  the  men  who  are  working 
at  trades  who  are  not  in  the  organization  receive  an  advantage.  The  gentleman  on 
the  stand  this  morning— his  men  received  the  advantage  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
stand  out,  risk  something  to  keep  up  the  wage  to  a  living  scale.  The  mission  of  the 
American  trades  onions  is  to  have  a  home  on  the  American  plan ;  to  live  as  Americans. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  do  you  say  to  the  proposition  that  it  is  the  positive 
duty  of  the  State  to  protect  a  subject  if  possible;  tobrmgintoproductiveindustries 
that  class  that  stand  nearer  pauperism? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  positive  benefit?  Is  it  not  the  policy  of  many  States  to  care  for 
these  productive  agencies  through  the  unskilled  in  finding  work  for  them  and  to 
enable  laborers  to  support  themselves  instead  of  being  supported  out  of  the  general 
tax? — A.  Yes,  and  it  is  a  benefit  to  leave  a  man  a  free  man  to  work — not  to  go  to 
work  and  to  mortgage  his  vote  before  he  gets  his  work.  There  is  no  such  freedom 
here  for  the  unorganized  workers  in  New  York.  They  are  the  chattels  of  the  domi- 
nant party. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  is  it  with  organized  workers? — A.  They  are  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Q.  They  are  not  subject  to  the  political  influences  of  those  in  charge  of  your  con- 
tracts?— A.  No;  and  men  that  are  now  were  not  some  time  ago.  For  instance,  the 
car  drivers  of  the  city  of  New  York.  I  remember  that  the  organization  of  car  driv- 
ers forced  the  labor  law  into  existence  They  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  it ; 
but  after  a  while  the  State  came  to  the  rescue,  and  now  the  law  is  on  the  books  that 
they  shall  work  only  10  hours  a  day.  And  they  would  not  have  gotten  through  only 
for  men,  now  in  their  graves,  who  worked  themselves  out  trying  to  get  them  to 
organize. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  long  did  the  men  work  f— A.  From  early  morning  to 
late  at  night.  They  were  forced  to  do  it.  There  was  no  law  to  protect  them ;  but 
they  did  pass  a  law  themselves  through  their  organization,  and  afterwards  the  State 
took  up  that  law.  The  State  refused  to  assist  them.  It  was  not  until  after  years  of 
agitation  that  the  law  was  placed  on  the  statute  books 

Q.  Why  did  you  favor  State  control  of  this  matter  rather  than  local  home  rule 
control  of  it? — A.  For  the  very  simple  reason  that  you  have  to  have  a  uniform  dis- 
cipline. It  is  all  over  the  State  from  one  end  to  the  other.  You  have  to  have  one 
man  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  And  it  will  work  to  the  advantage 
of  the  public  just  as  much  as  to  the  State  now  to  license  men  who  work  for  a  living, 
which  will  do  away  with  the  sweatshops,  or  control  them. 
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Q.  Could  not  the  mayor  of  tho  city  of  New  York,  or  some  other  high  official  of  this 
city,  bo  made  responsible  for  the  execution  of  such  a  law? — A.  If  they  have  those 
registers,  and  if  they  have  men  that  will  examine  them  I  would  not  have  very  seri- 
ous objection  to  making  the  law  local,  but  still  my  judgment  is,  by  preference,  for  a 
State  law.     It  has  worked  well  in  Illinois. 

Q.  You  speak  about  the  good  work  of  organized  labor  and  the  great  affairs  in  which 
they  have  accomplished  for  good ;  why  can't  you  get  organized  labor  interested  in 
the  movement  of  this  kind  and  hope  for  good  results? — A.  They  have  indorsed  that 
bill,  the  copy  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  commission.  The  organized  labor  of 
this  State,  the  State  Workingman's  Assembly,  had  already  indorsed  it  when  it  war 
presented  to  the  legislature,  and  it  was  indorsed  by  the  local  bodies  as  well.  It  was 
first  asked  for  by  labor  organizations.  The  first  organization  that  asked  for  that 
was  the  German  waiters. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  can  name  any  other  States  that  have  agencies  under 
the  State  control  or  local  control? — A.  There  is  one  State  in  which  the  question  is 
under  the  control  of  the  State — Illinois. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  auy  other  States? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  GEORGE  W.  BROWN,  JR., 

Deputy  chief,  tureau  of  licenses,  mayor's  office,  city  hall,  New  York. 

The  special  subcommission  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  at  10.37 
a.m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  3.10  p.m.  Mr.  George  W.  Brown,  jr.,  deputy  chief, 
bureau  of  licenses,  New  York,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testi- 
fied as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  js  your  name? — A.  George  W.  Brown,  jr.,  bureau  of 
licenses,  mayor's  office,  city  hall.     I  am  deputy  chief  of  the  bureau. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  that  you  have  to  perform,  in  a  general  way? — A.  The 
bureau  of  licenses  issues  licenses  under  the  municipal  ordinances  and  also  under  the 
State  laws,  more  especially  to  intelligence  offices  and  pawn  brokers.  The  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  licenses  under  the  municipal  ordinances  is  not  only  charged  with  the 
administrative  powers  of  issuing  licenses,  but  also  with  seeing  that  the  provisions 
of  the  ordinances  are  enforced,  and  in  that  way  he  hears  complaints  against  licensees 
for  violations  of  the  provisions  and  regulations  of  the  ordinances. 

Q.  Then  you  are  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  employment  agencies  in  this 
city  and  of  the  regulations  concerning  them  and  of  abuses  which  creep  in,  perhaps? — 
A.  So  far  as  they  come  before  the  bureau  of  licenses  and  so  far  as  concerns  that 
bureau. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  many  private  management  agencies  there  are  in  the  city? — 
A.  I  have  here  2  memoranda,  1  showing  the  number  of  licenses  issued  by  our  bureau 
during  the  year  1900,  and  1  showing  the  licenses  that  were  issued  in  the  old  city  of 
New  York  for  the  past  10  years;  that  is,  the  former  city  of  New  York.  During  the 
year  1900  there  were  issued  in  the  principle  office  of  the  bureau  of  licenses  located 
in  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  and  covering  the  territory  of  the  former  city  of  New 
York,  now  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  72  licenses,  and  276  renewals. 
In  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  a  branch  of  our  office,  covering  the  territory  of  the  former 
city  of  Brooklyn,  we  issued  18  new  licenses  and  52  renewals.  In  the  borough  of 
Queens,  occupying  chiefly  the  territory  of  the  former  Long  Island  City  and  adjacent 
towns  and  villages  now  included  in  the  borough  of  Queens  as  a  part  of  Greater  New 
York,  there  were  issued  3  new  licenses  and  2  renewals.  In  the  borough  of  Richmond, 
which  was  formerly  the  county  of  Richmond  and  Staten  Island,  there  were  issued  5 
renewal  licenses.  That  makes  a  total  during  the  year  1900  of  91  new  licenses  and 
335  renewals,  showing  a  total  of  426  intelligence  offices  licensed  by  our  bureau.  If 
it  is  at  all  of  interest  I  can  give  you  the  statistics  of  the  past  10  years  in  the  former 
city  of  New  York,  now  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  which  is  the  most 
important  part,  perhaps,  of  the  Greater  New  York,  if  you  care  to  have  them. 

Q.  Unless  you  see  some  value  in  them  connected  with  further  testimony  which  you 
are  to  give  it  does  not  occur  to  me  that  they  would  be  of  much  interest  to  us,  exoept 
you  may  state  in  a  general  way  whether  there  has  been  a  growth  in  the  number.— 
A.  There  has  been  a  gradual  growth,  and  fairly  uniform.  Starting  in  1890  there  were 
39  new  licenses  and  in  1900  the  number  had  gotten  up  to  70  new  licenses;  there 
were  152  renewed  in  1890  and  276  renewed  in  1900.  The  greatest  number  of  new 
licenses  issued  during  that  period  was  in  1895,  when  there  wore  106  new  licenses 
issued.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  and 
uniform  growth,  and  that  the  institutions  once  licensed  renew  their  licenses  and  stay 
in  business,  and  are  fairly  permanent  institutions. 
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Q.  Are  most  of  those  agencies  conducted  by  firms  or  by  single  individuals:1 — A. 
There  .are  no  statistics  that  1  know  of  that  are  available  on  that  point,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  used  to  be  the  practice  of  the  bureau  of  licenses  to  issue  a  license  to  some 
individual  for  the  purpose  of  holding  that  individual  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
that  office,  the  license  being  in  that  individual's  name ;  whereas  perhaps  as  a  matter 
of  fact  there  were  others  associated  with  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  but  he 
was  the  one  held  responsible  for  it.  In  some  instances  licenses  have  been  issued  to 
church  organizations,  or  charitable  organizations  in  the  name  of  the  organization. 
I  do  not  think  there  are  any  trustworthy  statistics  showing  whether  these  agencies 
are  conducted  by  individuals  or  firms. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  whether  they  are  generally  conducted  by  the 
persons  holding  the  licenses? — A.  Yes;  they  are  generally  conducted  by  the  person 
to  whom  the  license  is  issued,  but  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  one  man 
does  all  the  work  of  any  particular  office.  He  has  clerks  and  agents  and  various 
persons  for  whom  lie  is  responsible. 

Q  Are  the  licensees  mostly  men,  or  are  there  some  women  f — A.  Oh,  both ;  both 
men  and  women. 

Q.  There  is  a  license  fee,  is  there  not? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  State  law  that  regu- 
lates the  issue  of  the  licenses.  The  law  provides  for  a  fee  of  $25  for  taking  out 
new  licenses,  and  a  renewal  fee  of  one-half  of  that  amount  when  the  license  is 
renewed  for  each  time  that  it  is  renewed. 

Q.  Into  what  treasury  does  that  fee  go? — A.  In  the  city  it  goes  into  what  we  term 
the  city  treasury,  as  distinct  from  the  sinking  fund  or  any  special  funds.  It  goes 
into  the  general  treasury  account. 

Q.  Does  your  bureau  have  the  exclusive  supervision  of  the  conduct  of  those 
agencies? — A.  So  far  as  they  violate  the  municipal  regulations,  yes.  They  might 
violate  some  other  law.  Of  course  then  they  might  be  amenable  to  our  bureau  anil 
at  the  same  time  amenable  to  some  criminal  law.  We  have  the  authority  under  the 
municipal  regulations  of  hearing  complaints  against  any  licensees,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  wo  have  frequent  complaints  of  both  employers  and  employees  against  intel- 
ligence offices. 

Q.  Do  these  agencies  and  people  whom  they  serve  have  some  relation  to  racial 
lines? — A.  Oh,  yes.  Some  agencies  restrict  themselves  to  the  furnishing  of  female 
help;  some  agencies  restrict  themselves  to  the  furnishing  of  male  help;  some  agencies 
do  both;  some  agencies  restrict  themselves  to  nationalities;  and  some  agencies 
restrict  themselves  to  certain  kinds  of  service — for  instance,  cooks,  or  waiters,  or 
barbers.  I  think  that  this  is  simply  a  matter  of  custom,  perhaps,  or  accident.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  are  any  agencies  that  are  so  exclusive  that  they  would  help 
only  those  of  a  certain  race. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  the  common  practice  of  these  agencies  to  exact  a  fee 
in  advance  from  a  person  who  applies  for  employment? — A.  There  is  no  uniform  cus- 
tom that  I  am  certain  of  among  the  agencies  in  regard  to  the  fees.  Some  agencies 
have  one  regulation  and  some  another.  Some  eharge  a  fee  for  registration,  which 
entitles  the  person  that  pays  it  to  the  facilities  of  the  office.  Others  collect  a  fee  in 
advance,  which  includes  ail  the  charges  for  the  service  rendered.  Others  have  no 
fee  for  registration,  and  get  their  fees  sometimes  before  and  sometimes  after  the  serv- 
ices are  performed.  The  law  regulating  the  services  performed  by  the  bureau 
toward  the  employer  and  the  employee,  generally  speaking,  provides  two  conditions. 
One  is  that  a  servant  shall  remain  at  least  a  month  with  the  employer  for  a  given 
fee  paid;  that  is  to  say,  an  employment  office  is  under  obligation  to  furnish  a  serv- 
ant to  an  employer  who  shall  stay  at  least  1  month  for  1  fee.  There  is  an  obli- 
gation also  on  the  part  of  the  offices  to  the  employees  in  refunding  to  them  xhe  full 
amount  of  the  fee  paid  where  no  services  have  been  actually  rendered  and  no  situa- 
tion secured.  In  other  words,  they  must  return  the  fee  paid  if  they  do  not  do  the 
work — the  whole  fee.  There  is  in  addition  to  that  a  further  responsibility  of  the 
expenses  incurred  where  an  employee  is  sent  to  a  place  of  employment  where  there 
is  no  employment  and  the  intelligence  office  had  good  reason  to  believe  or  did 
actually  know  that  there  was  no  employment  there.  In  other  words,  the  false  pre- 
leuse  will  necessitate  a  return  of  the  fee  paid. 

Q.  Does  your  office  employ  inspectors  to  constantly  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
the  business  of  these  bureaus? — A.  The  bureau  of  licenses  has  attached  to  it,  as  a 
part  of  the  police  department,  a  squad  which  is  called  the  "  ordinance  squad,"  and 
who  are  charged  with  seeing  that  the  municipal  ordinances  are  enforced.  There  are 
usually  1  or  2  men  who  are  specially  charged  with  seeing  that  the  exactions  of  the 
licenses  issued  to  intelligence  offices  are  complied  with,  and  that  there  is  no  one 
doing  business  in  the  city  of  New  York  without  a  license  who  requires  a  license. 

Q.  Are  complaints  numerous? — A.  Well,  some  days  we  have  quite  a  number  and 
other  days  none  at  all.  Of  the  number  of  persons  licensed — and  I  speak  from  an 
experience  of  some.  18  years  or  more  in  the  bureau — I  know  intelligence  offices  in 
thisciiy  that  have  been  licensed  uninterruptedly  during  that  entire  period   of 
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time,  and  against  whom  no  complaint  has  ever  been  made  to  our  office.     T  know  of 
others  who  have  been  "down"  much  more  frequently  in  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  do  you  mean  by  "down?" — A.  Have  been  down  to 
our  office  on  a  complaint.  There  are,  as  I  have  stated,  426  licensed  employment 
agencies  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  I  think  out  of  that  number  the  complaints 
are  confined  perhaps  to  10  or  a  dozen,  maybe  15.  I  think  a  very  large  majority  of 
those  actually  licensed  we  never  hear  any  complaint  against. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcflMAN.)  Will  you  designate  briefly  the  nature  of  the  complaints? — 
A.  They  are  generally  made  by" the  emnloyees,  that  they  have  paid  a  fee  and  that  no 
situation  has  been  secured  for  them  by  the  agencies ;  or  by  employers,  that  they  have 
paid  a  fee  and  the  servants  have  not  remained  the  30  days  required  by  law.  They 
all  fall  into  one  of  those  two  classes. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  method  in  dealing  with  these  different  complaints? — A. 
When  a  complainant  appears  we  issue  a  notification  to  the  licensee  to  appear  at  a 
certain  time,  and  we  invite  also  the  complainant  to  appear  at  the  same  time,  and 
we  hear  the  dispute  between  them,  and  adjust  it  according  to  the  law  and  our 
understanding  of  what  is  right. 

Q.  Now,  in  these  adjustments  that  you  have  made  what  penalty  have  you  in- 
flicted in  any  case;  or,  rather,  what  has  been  your  usual  penalty? — A.  In  the  case 
of  employees  who  have  paid  a  fee  and  no  situation  has  been  secured,  the  return  of 
the  fee  to  the  person  who  paid  it.  In  the  case  of  an  employer  who  has  not  been 
served  (or  a  month,  a  mandate  to  the  intelligence  office  to  supply  the  servant  for  the 
required  period  of  law  or  return  of  the  fee  that  has  been  paid. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  gone  to  the  extent  of  revoking  licenses  in  any  case? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  what  cause? — A.  Where  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  office  was 
not  fairly  conducted. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  possibility  of  moral  abuses  through  some  of 
these  employment  agencies! — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  have  seen  any  proof  that 
such  things  exist. 

Q  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  complaint  being  made  that  such  things  exist?— A. 
We  have  had  statements  occasionally  in  our  office  that  sometimes  persons  had  been 
sent  to  places  of  ill  repute.     We  never  could  find  out  that  it  was  so. 

Q.  You  would  of  course'  consider  that  a  sufficient  cause  for  immediate  revoca 
tion? — A.  If  it  could  be  proved,  certainly. 

Q.  A  suggestion  made  on  the  administration  of  the  law  by  the  previous  witness 
was  that  there  should  be  some  system  of  registration  by  which  a  trace  could  be 
kept  of  the  employment  agencies,  compelling  them  to  register  the  application  and 
giving  a  sort  of  history  of  each  case.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  favor  of  that? — 
A.  I  think  the  agencies  generally  do  that.  I  know  that  there  are  offices  in  this  city 
which  have  set  rules.  They  invariably  investigate  the  references  in  advance,  and 
they  very  frequently  say  to  the  employers,  "I  have  not"  or  "I  have  investigated 
this  person,"  and  "I  do"  or  "I  do  not  know  all  about  him  or  her." 

Q.  Are  these  records  open  to  your  inspection  or  the  inspection  of  your  depart- 
ment?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  favor  or  a  matter  of  law? — A.  Well,  we  take  it  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

Q.  Have  you  really  any  right? — A.  We  have  no  right,  except  in  this  way.  In  the 
first  place,  such  records  are  not  required  to  be  kept. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  legal  right,  of  course? — A.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  say  to 
a  person  who  has  a  license,  "You  must  conduct  your  business  right  or  go  out  of  busi- 
ness," and  we  say,  "  You  must  keep  a  record, "  and  that  requires  them  to  give  a  receipt 
to  the  employee  of  the  money  paid  by  them,  and  we  require  that  books  shall  bo  kept. 
There  is  no  broad  formality  laid  down.  It  is  the  practice  with  a  great  many  of  them 
to  have  an  application  blank,  and  these  have  certain  spaces  upon  them  that  are  filled 
in,  and  then  they  are  pasted  into  a  scrapbook,  regularly. 

Q.  You  see  no  objection  to  having  this  register  and  supervision  required  by  law? — 
A.  Not  at  all.  I  am  here  to-day  to  give  the  benefit  of  what  experience  I  have  to 
the  commission,  but  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  any  distinct  procedure. 

Q.  We  understand  that.  A  part  of  our  duty  is,  yon  understand,  to  give  recom- 
mendations for  remedial  legislation  both  State  and  national.  I  am  asking  these 
questions  along  that  line  to  ascertain  if  you  have  anything  to  suggest. — A.  My 
experience,  as  I  say,  extends  over  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  under  7  different 
mayors,  some  of  those  of  different  political  complexions  and  aspirations,  and  I 
think  I  know  something  of  the  situation  in  this  town. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestion  for  remedial  legislation? — A.  I  think  the  gentleman 
on  the  stand  here  this  morning,  Mr.  Redtield,1  has  the  right  idea.  You  can  not 
make  the  people  good  or  honest,  nor  well  behaved,  nor  efficient,  by  law.  You  can 
watch  those  that  have  a  tendency  to  do  things  they  ought  not  to  do.     As  I  say,  we 

'See  testimony  of  William  C.  Kedfield,  volume  on  manufactures. 
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bave  upon  our  books  intelligence  offices  that  have  been  licensed,  and  many  of  them 
for  18,  19,  and  20  years  right  straight  along;  that  have  done  business,  not  very  phil- 
anthropic business,  but  on  the  same  sort  of  basis  as  Mr,  Kedtield,  and  we  have  never 
had  a  complaint  against  those  orfices.  We  see  their  representatives  only  once  a 
year,  when  they  come  down  to  renew  their  licenses.  There  are  a  few  offices  in  the 
city,  and  very  few,  which  do  business  and  take  long  chances,  h'or  instance,  you  can 
see  exactly  how  it  is.  Suppose  I  am  an  intelligence  office  keeper  and  a  man  comes 
to  me  that  wants  work  awful  bad,  and  he  has  got  a  $5  bill,  and  that  is  all  he  has, 
and  I  know  a  job  he  can  get,  and  I  say  to  him,  "  If  you  will  give  me  that  sfo  bill,  I 
will  give  you  the  job,'  and  he  does  it,  although  morally  speaking  the  place  he  gets 
is  not  worth  it.  There  might  be  another  intelligence-office  keeper  under  the  same 
circumstances  who  has  sympathy  for  the  man  and  would  say,  "Here,  I  will  not  take 
your  last  $5;  you  give  me  50  cents  and  1  will  find  you  a  job."  We  do  rind  occa- 
sionally people  that  get  into  the  business,  notwithstanding  our  best  efforts  to  see 
what  their  past  record  has  been,  who  will  take  any  sort  of  fee  and  promise  anything 
for  it.  Once  in  a  while  they  perform  those  promises,  but  usually  they  get  as  many 
fees  as  they  can  and  then  go  out  of  business. 

Q.  Do  these  offices  specialize  in  procuring  work  for  female  help  or  for  male  or  for 
both? — A.  There  are  a  few  that  supply  only  female  help  and  a  few  only  male  help, 
but  most  of  them  supply  both. 

There  is  perhaps  one  suggestion :  Mr.  Bealin  referred  to  the  law  that  had  been 
vetoed  by  the  mayor  and  vetoed  by  the  governor  which  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
present  law.  The  present  law  has  been  on  the  statute  books  for  some  time,  and 
prescribes,  as  I  read  it,  that  the  fee  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  or  may  cover  all 
the  service  rendered.  The  intelligence  office  is  usually  kept  in  some  place  where 
rent  has  to  be  paid  and  where  clerical  help  must  be  employed.  It  is  a  sort  of  exchange 
between  the  employer  and  employee.  Some  of  them  charge  a  fee,  which  they  call  a 
fee  for  registration,  which  entitles  the  person  who  pays  that  fee  to  the  privileges  of 
that  office  for  a  certain  period,  and  he  takes  the  chances  of  meeting  there  somebody 
that  wants  to  employ  him.     That  is  what  they  call  a  fee  for  registration. 

Q.  That  also  applies  to  those  who  desire  to  employ  help  f — A.  Some  intelligence 
offices  charge  the  employer  and  the  employee  both  a  fee;  others  charge  only  the 
employee.  Then,  if  the  position  is  secured,  there  is  an  additional  fee,  wThich  is  gen- 
erally a  fixed  charge,  but  sometimes  a  percentage  on  the  pay. 

There  are  others  that  charge  a  fee  which  shall  include  both  the  privileges  of  the 
place  and  the  service  secured.  I  think  an  intelligence- office  keener  has  aright  to 
divide  the  fee  up  into  those  two  parts  if  he  sees  fit.  The  part  paid  for  registration, 
if  it  be  reasonable,  is  not  subject  to  be  being  returned  if  it  is  understood  for  what 
it  is  paid ;  but.  if,  in  addition,  anything  has  been  paid  for  a  situation  which  has  not 
been  secured,  it  must  be  returned.  If  the  intelligence-office  keeper  receives  a  fee 
which  is  not  specfically  applied  on  either  of  these  divisions,  but  is  for  a  position  to 
he  secured,  and  he  does  not  secure  the  position,  although  the  applicant  may  have 
had  the  privileges  of  the  office  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  he  must  return  the 
whole  amount. 

Q.  Is  there  any  legal  limit  on  the  fee  that  may  be  charged! — A.  No. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  fee  being  sometimes  a  fixed  sum  and  sometimes  a  percentage 
on  the  prospective  salary.  In  the  latter  case  how  is  it  collected  ? — A.  We  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that.     The  intelligence-office  people  take  their  chances. 

Q.  Have  any  complaints  come  to  your  knowledge  of  abuses  because  of  that  con- 
tingent fee  and  the  manner  of  its  collection? — A.  No  complaints,  because  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  But  I  have  information  that  a  great  many  intelli- 
gence offices  do  not  get  all  their  fees  because  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  people,  who 
promise  to  pay  and  get  beyond  their  reach. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  arrangement  is  entered  into  by  the  party  employing 
that  they  will  deduct  the  fee  from  the  salary  and  pay  it  to  the  intelligence  office  ? — 
A.  We  know  nothing  of  that.  I  dare  say  there  are  instances  of  that  sort.  It  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  contrary  to  the  law.  There  is  no  law  on  the  subject.  It  is 
purely  a  matter  of  agreement. 

Q.  That  case  would  be  very  likely  to  happen,  or  more  likely  to  happen,  where  the 
employer  sought  the  help  than  where  the  help  sought  the  employment? — A.  Under 
the  present  law  there  is  a  very  large  discretion  in  the  licensing  power,  and  that  is 
used  as  judiciously  and  with  as  good  judgment  as  we  can. 

Q.  Is  it  not  practically  a  fact  that  the  only  penalty  for  a  breach  of  the  law  is  your 
power  to  revoke  the  license? — A.  After  an  agency  is  licensed,  yes;  but  not  before  it 
is  licensed;  of  course  the  criminal  law  would  apply. 

Q.  They  are  prohibited  from  doing  business  unless  they  are  licensed  ? — A.  Thatis  it. 

There  is  one  other  suggestion,  and-  that  is  that  there  seems  to  be  no  definition  as 
to  what  an  intelligence  office  is.  It  is  a  pretty  open  question  as  to  what  offices  must 
have  a  license.  Where  ti.ey  supply  help  of  a  domestic  character  there  6eems  to  be 
no  doubt;  but  where  they  supply  help  which  is  more  or  less  skilled,  then  it  is  an 
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open  question.  For  instance,  there  are  theatrical  agencies  in  this  city,  and  teachers' 
agencies,  antl  agencies  of  that  sort — a  great  many  typewriter  agencies  nowadays. 

Q.  Tliey  all  come  under  the  official  designation  of  intelligence  offices?— A.  Tnere 
is  no  official  designation.  There  is  a  designation  in  the  law  which  does  not  define, 
and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  it  has  never  been  entirely  determined  what  constitutes  an 
intelligence  office,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  draw  the  line.  If  you  start  with  domes- 
tic servants  and  end  up  perhaps  with  some  agenoy  that  supplies  professors  to  col- 
leges, and  take  in  all  the  intermediate  steps,  how  far  are  you  going  to  make  that  law 
apply  ? 

Q.  You  have  not  thought  the  matter  out  far  enough  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to 
practical  legislation  along  that  line? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  the  less  legislation  we 
have  and  the  better  enforcement  of  the  law  as  it  exists,  the  better  off  we  are. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  true  that  the  designation  that  you  speak^f  must  be  a  matter  of 
legislation? — A.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  law  in  regard  to  intelligence  offices  was 
passed  originally  in  1888.  Times  have  changed  very  much  since  then.  It  simply 
says,  "No  persons  shall  engage  in  the  business  of  keeping  an  intelligence  office, 
employment  bureau,  or  other  agency,"  except  under  specified  conditions.  There  is 
where  the  trouble  comes  in — with  the  expression  "other  agency."  That  is  broad 
enough  to  include  any  brokers'  office,  almost.  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to 
define  an  intelligence  office. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  would  favor  the  fixing  of  the 
fee,  say  at  $1  for  men  and  75  cents  for  women,  as  I  understand  is  the  case  in 
Massachusetts? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  perhaps  is  the  best  way  of  legislat- 
ing on  the  subject,  and  that  practically  it  is  the  only  way.  Pawnbrokers,  for 
instance,  are  regulated  in  their  charges,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  intelligence-offices 
should  not  be  regulated  in  their  charges.  I  believe  that  they  have  the  right  to 
charge  justly  a  fee  for  registration,  which  shall  include  the  facilities  of  a  place  of 
meeting  between  help  and  employers;  and  whether  we  can  go  further  and  say  that 
the  additional  charge  for  the  service  rendered  shall  include  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  first  month's  pay,  or  of  the  year's  salary,  is  an  open  question. 

Q.  What  action  would  be  taken  by  your  bureau  in  the  event  a  judge  of  the  city 
of  New  York  should  declare  certain  intelligence-offices,  which  you  have  licensed, 
to  be  fraudulent?  Has  that  ever  happened  in  New  York? — A.  We  have  had  this 
happen  once  or  twice.  Under  the  law  a  fee  that  has  been  paid  upou  the  promise 
of  a  position  must  be  returned  if  the  promise  is  not  fulfilled.  I  have  known  of  instances 
where  a  number  of  applicants  have  paid  fees  to  a  person  and  that  person  has  dis- 
appeared. He  simply  collected  his  fees  and  got  out  of  town,  and  consequently 
there  was  no  chance  to  have  the  fees  returned. 

There  is  one  other  thing,  and  that  is  the  question  of  a  bond  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  duties  under  the  ordinances.  There  are  a  great  many  of  the  intelligence 
offices  in  the  city,  I  think,  that  are  kept  by  married  women,  who  use  it  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  family  income,  and  very  often  it  is  kept  in  their  own  houses, 
especially  among  the  poorer  classes  on  the  East  Side.  It  would  come  pretty  hard 
on  them  to  furnish  a  bond,  and  almost  invariably  they  do  maintain  a  perfectly 
respectable  office  and  there  is  no  objection  to  it.  I  think  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
very  few  of  these  offices  that  are  complained  against  shows  that  the  law  that  we  now 
have  is  a  pretty  good  one,  and  as  a  rule  the  people  in  the  business  are  very  repu- 
table people. 

Q.  1  have  been  informed  to-day  that  this  sort  of  practice  prevails  in  regard  to 
this  system ;  that  is,  that  when  complaints  are  made  to  your  office  against  these 
Intelligence  Offices  which  you  have  licensed,  the  politicians  of  the  political  parties 
are  rushed  to  the  front  to  intercede  for  them  and  get  them  off,  so  to  speak.  Does 
that  practice  prevail  at  all  ? — A.  Not  that  I  am  a  waTe  of.  If  any  such  application  was 
made,  I  am  very  sure  it  would  be  of  no  effect.  The  appointees  and  the  officials  are 
all  under  an  official  oath  to  do  their  duty,  and  I  think  they  would  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Have  you  any  license  or  any  regulation  of  the  so-called 
padrone  system  of  employment? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  these  licensed  places  chiefly  for  domestic  help? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Arc  there  many  mechanics  who  make  application  to  them  and  get  work?— A. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  that.  Most  of  the  offices  have  on  their  hooks  records 
of  situations  in  the  country  as  workmen  in  the  summer  season  and  as  waiters  or 
waitresses  at  different  hotels,  or  various  work  done  about  summer  hotels.  As  Mr. 
Bealin  stated,  any  person  that  belonged  to  organized  labor  would  probably  go  to  his 
union  for  the  line  of  business  in  which  he  was  educated. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  under  the  present  law  the  rights  of  applicants  are  properly 
safeguarded  against  extortion  and  misrepresentation? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
the  operation  of  the  present  law  in  regard  to  intelligence  offices  is  perhaps  as  satis- 
factory as  can  be  formulated.  A  person  likes  to  keep  the  fee,  and  he  knows  he  must 
return  it  if  he  does  not  earn  it;  and  the  presumption  is  that  he  will  try  to  earn  it. 

Q.  The  keeper  of  an  intelligence  office  is  in  the  line  of  a  broker  furnishing  employ- 
ment, subject  to  regulation  under  the  State.    Now,  with  reference  to  the  nnfortu- 
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nates  that  are  out  of  employment,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  State  and  of  the 
municipality,  if  necessary,  to  so  frame  laws  and  put  safeguards  over  the  rights  of 
these  people  and  over  whatever  little  money  they  may  provide  to  get  a  situation 
that  they  may  labor  and  keep  themselves  from  being  public  charges? — A.  That  is  a 
question  for  a  statesman. 

Q.  You  have  had  18  years'  experience  and  have  handled  the  business  every  day, 
and  you  are  in  a  city  which  is  congested  with  foreign  immigration  and  with  people 
wanting  and  seeking  situations? — A.  There  is  this  difficulty  about  it.  Take  an  intel- 
ligence-office keeper;  a  man  or  woman  goes  to  that  keeper  and  Bays:  "I  want  a 
place."  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  applicant  may  be  such  that  you  might  hunt 
the  city  over  and  yet  find  nobody  that  would  have  him  or  her.  How  are  you  going 
to  get  that  nan  or  woman  a  place? 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  worthy. — A.  That  is  a  very  different  thing.  My  experi- 
ence and  observation  are  that  the  worthy  are  pretty  apt  to  get  there  if  they  work  hard 
enough. 

Q.  How  is  it,  when  the  city  of  New  York  has  such  a  large  fund  for  providing  for 
the  unemployed,  that  you  have  so  many  almshouses  and  institutions  covering  Black- 
wells  Island  and  everywhere  else? — A.  I  think  that  is  because,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  says, 
everybody  wants  to  come  to  New  York,  and  the  large  proportion  of  them  have  no 
business  here.  Competition  is  too  fierce.  The  struggle  for  existence  is  too  much, 
and  they  simply  become  a  part  of  the  submerged  tenth,  and  you  will  never  be  able 
to  float  them. 

Q.  Does  not  that  circumstance  emphasize  the  fact  that  you  must  have  municipal 
or  State  control  as  a  safeguard  to  the  public? — A.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  a  paternal 
government.  I  think  the  less  government  we  have  the  better  we  are  off.  My 
impression  is  that  if  there  were  rules  here  that  would  make  it  absolutely  sure  that 
whoever  came  to  the  city  of  New  York  would  get  a  job  we  would  have  the  whole 
population  of  the  United  States  here  inside  of  24  hours. 

Q.  If  you  were  to  establish  that  kind  of  agencies  all  over  the  State,  could  you  not 
find  employment  for  all  applicants,  and  thus  equalize  matters  and  relieve  New  York 
and  other  large  cities ? — A.  That  is  a  theoretical  demonstration,  but  it  can  not  be 
carried  out  in  the  nature  of  human  affairs.  There  are  men  and  women  who  would 
rather  live  on  a  crust  of  bread  in  the  city  of  New  York  than  have  a  full  meal  served 
at  Delmonico's  in  Hoboken  or  some  other  place,  and  yon  can  not  help  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  worthy  people  often  become  stranded,  on  account  of  sick- 
ness or  otherwise,  and  that  the  safety  of  the  public,  in  the  moral  view  as  well  as  in 
the  political  view,  lies  in  providing,  through  the  State  or  municipality,  iu  some  way, 
employment  for  those  who  are  willing  to  work  and  who  are  not  vicious? — A.  It  is 
within  my  knowledge  that  in  a  great  many  instances  servant  girls  and  applicants 
for  various  sorts  of  work  have  gone  to  intelligence-offices  and  been  provided  with 
places  without  paying  one  single  cent.  Often  the  intelligence-office  keeper  has  to 
rely  on  the  honesty  of  the  individual  to  pay  the  money  when  he  or  she  gets  it.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  place  where  a  man  who  has  the  push  and  ability  and  determination 
to  get  along  can  do  any  better  than  right  here. 

Q.  To  come  back  to  the  original  proposition.  Have  you,  out  of  your  own  experi- 
ence, any  suggestions  to  make  amendatory  of  the  present  law  or  to  make  it  more 
efficient  and  better  iu  its  operation  ? — A.  I  have  no  suggestions  that  I  have  any  reason 
to  believe  would  make  it  any  better  than  it  is  to-day.  I  have  a  number  of  theories. 
The  only  suggestion  that  possibly  might  be  an  improvement  would  be  the  division 
of  the  fee  paid  so  that  a  part  of  it  might  be  applied  to  what  might  be  termed  a  regis- 
tration fee,  which  should  be  regulated  and  made  small,  and  the  other  part  of  it  made 
in  proportion  to  the  service  rendered  and  paid  when  the  services  are  rendered;  and 
if  those  services  are  not  rendered,  and  it  has  been  paid  in  advance,  it  should  be 
returned.  I  think  that  would  be  fair  to  everybody  concerned.  I  see  no  reason  why 
intelligence-office  keepers  should  provide  a  place  of  meeting  and  go  to  the  expense 
of  keeping  a  register  of  all  people  that  want  help  and  of  all  help  that  want  places,  and 
employ  the  necessary  clerical  help,  and  pay  for  a  thousand  and  one  things  necessary 
to  do  it,  without  remuneration.  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  a  fee  which  shall  be 
paid  to  them  when  they  place  the  facilities  of  their  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
applicant.  Then,  if  they  render  more  service  they  are  entitled  to  more  pay.  And  if 
they  get  a  good  place  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  more  pay  than  if  they  get  a  poor 
place.  A  place  that  will  pay  $1,000  a  year  is  worth  more  than  one  that  pays  $10  a 
month.  Now,  whether  any  rate  can  be  established  that  will  gauge  that  fee  is  a 
question.  The  only  way  that  you  could  get  at  that  would  be  on  a  percentage  basis, 
probably.  But  a  percentage  on  what?  The  first  month's  pay  or  the  first  year's 
pay?  Manifestly,  if  you  make  it  a  percentage  of  his  first  year's  pay  it  can  not  be 
collected  until  the  man  has  been  there  a  year,  and  what  guaranty  has  the  intelli- 
gence-office keeper  that  he  will  be  able  to  trace  his  man  after  a  year?  How  is  he 
going  to  make  that  man  pay  it?  You  do  not  have  him  under  your  jurisdiction. 
You  license  the  intelligence-office  keeper,  and  he  is  the  man  you  can  put  your  finger 
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on.  He  is  the  man  you  can  make  do  what  you  think  is  right;  but  you  can  not  make 
the  employer  or  the  employee  do  what  is  right.  Many  times  we  have  complaints  of 
a  servant  who  has  been  sent  to  a  situation  and  who  has  not  paid  anything,  and  yet 
there  are  thousands  of  people  who  would  he  glad  to  take  the  place  and  pay  for  it. 
Sometimes  domestics  want  a  great  deal;  on  the  other  hand,  the  employer  sometimes 
wants  a  great  deal  and  pays  very  small  wages.  That  is  a  matter  that,  to  my  mind, 
must  he  regulated  by  the  ia,w  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  various  incidents  and 
circumstances  of  life. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  can  yon  say  as  to  the  comparative  efficiency  of 
State  employment  bureaus  and  of  these  local  ones? — A.  I  have  seen  nothing  at  all 
of  the  operation  of  the  State  employment  bureaus.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know 
anything  about  them,  but  I  think  I  do  know  something  about  our  bureau  of 
licenses. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  whether  they  are  more  efficient  in  the  matter  of  securing 
employment  for  persons  seeking  it  than  the  local  agencies? — A.  It  is  the  old  ques- 
tion of  any  organization  that  has  more  far-reaching  influence  which  can  in  all 
probability  better  serve  its  purpose,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  may  go  so  far  and 
reach  out  so  far  that  their  lines  are  so  stretched  out  that  they  are  absolutely  weak 
and  break  down  of  their  own  weight  and  do  not  accomplish  any  good.  I  think  the 
matter  of  intelligence  offices  is  one  of  which  it  may  besaid  that  the  more  thoroughly 
they  are  organized  and  the  more  restricted  or  local  they  are.  in  their  operations  the 
better  they  will  serve  their  constituents.  They  must  of  necessity  be  more  thoroughly 
informed.  It  would  be  pretty  difficult  for  a  man  out  in  Illinois,  where  they  nave 
some  such  law  as  tha,t,  to  be  as  thoroughly  informed  of  the  conditions  here  in  New 
York  as  those  who  are  living  here  every  day  and  keep  up  with  the  changes  that  are 
continually  occurring.  Take,  for  instance,  any  question  like  strikes.  When  employ- 
ers want  laboring  men  they  do  not  get  them  through  intelligence  offices,  but  they 
learn  it  through  the  newspapers  that  certain  men  are  out  and  they  go  there,  but  that 
information  is  not  disseminated  through  any  organization  except  the  press. 

Q.  I  referred  to  such  State  employment  bureaus  as  you  have  in  New  York. — A.  I 
know  nothing  about  the  State  bureau  here.  I  never  have,  to  my  knowledge,  seen 
anyone  that  had  any  complaint  to  make  about  it  or  had  anything  to  say  in  praise 
of  it.  In  other  words,  so  far'  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  myself  never  heard  of  it 
except  as  a  matter  of  hearsay. 

Q.  Yonr  opinion,  then,  is  that  it  is  inoperative  and  ineffective?— A.  No;  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  anything  of  that  kind.  There  are  likely  many  concerns  in  New  York 
that  "are  very  active  that  I  have  never  heard  of. 

Testimony  closed. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  THOMAS  W.  HOTCHKISS, 

Counsel,  Protective  Association  of  Employment  Agencies,  New  York. 

The  special  subcommission  being  in  session,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding,  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Hotchkiss  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  4.03  p.  m.,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  address  and  occupation  or  offi- 
cial position. — A.  Thomas  W.  Hotchkiss,  in  care  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Employment 
Bureau,  211  East  Forty-second  street,  New  York  City.  I  am  the  superintendent  of 
the  mercantile,  professional,  and  labor  departments  of  that  bureau.  I  am  also  the 
counsel  for  the  Protective  Association  of  Employment  Agencies  of  this  State,  an 
organization  which  was  formed  in  the  winter  of  1899-1900  to  oppose  the  Ford-Kelsey 
bill,  which  Mr.  Bealin  offered.  Since  the  matter  of  legislation  seems  to  be  the  cen- 
tral matter  of  inquiry  by  the  commission,  I  would  select  that  as  my  topic,  if  I  am 
permitted  to  do  so. 

Q.  Proceed  in  your  way  to  develop  the  points  that  you  wish  to  bring  out. — A.  I 
wish  to  make  the  preliminary  statement  that  St.  Bartholomew's  bureau  makes  no 
charge  at  all  until  employment  is  obtained.  It  may  collect  its  fees  beforo  the  posi- 
tion is  obtained,  but  it  refunds  those  fees  if  the  employment  is  not  obtained.  In 
other  words,  we  are  operating  strictly  within  the  law  ot  this  State.  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Bureau  is  not  a  member  of  the  Protective  Association  of  Employment  Agencies ; 
and  upon  this  question  of  legislation  I  wonld  speak  as  a  representative  of  that  asso- 
tion  and  not  as  a  representative  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Bureau. 

I  refer  directly  to  the  matter  of  legislation  ber  ause  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too 
much  time,  although  I  might  speak  at  considerable  length  on  the  general  question 
of  the  unemployed. 
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The  Protective  Association  of  Employment  Agencies  opposed  the  Ford-Kelsey  bill 
for  several  reasons.  All  legislation  affecting  employment  agencies  is  intended  to 
regulate  their  operation  and  to  prevent  frauds  being  perpetrated  against  employers 
and  employees.  That  would  be  the  starting  point  of  all  legislation.  The  Protec- 
tive Association  of  Employment  Agencies  concedes  that  these  frauds  may  be  perpe- 
trated, but  to  my  knowledge  none  of  its  members  have  ever  been  guilty  of  any  of 
those  frauds.  I  have  to  take  the  evidence  from  hearsay  as  to  these  existing  frauds. 
I  derive  it  from  the  statements  of  Mr.  Bealin,  whom  I  have  heard  on  former  occasions, 
and  from  the  bureau  of  licenses.  I  cite  also  the  paper  of  Prof.  E.  L.  Bogart,  of 
Indiana  University,  printed  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  May,  1900,  in 
which  he  makes  a  very  clear  statement  of  specimen  frauds.  The  Encyclopedia  of 
of  Social  Reform,  in  an  article  under  the  title  of  "Unemployment,"  wrtten  by  Mr. 
Bliss,  also  gives  samples  of  fraud.  These  are  the  sources  of  my  information  as  to 
existing  frauds.  I  have  Mr.  Bogart's  paper  before  me,  and  I  read  his  mention  of 
such  frauds.     ( Reading : ) 

"The  least  of  the  abuses  which  are  perpetrated  is  the  universal  practice  of  accept- 
ing a  fee  whether  there  is  a  prospect  of  finding  a  position  or  not,  and  of  refusing  to 
refund  it  when  a  position  is  not  secured.  No  pay  agency  will  ever  admit  that  the 
labor  market  is  overstocked.  Worse  than  this  is  the  practice  of  advertising  for 
laborers  to  undertake  work  in  distant  cities,  aud  of  sending  them  to  fill  purely  ficti- 
tious openings  after  accepting  their  fees.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  more  dishonest 
agencies  there  is  an  agreement  between  a  foreman  andan  agency,  accordingto  which 
men  sent  by  the  agency  are  employed,  but  only  for  a  few  days,  and  then  discharged 
to  make  way  for  others.  The  fees  are  divided  between  the  agent  and  the  foreman. 
An  additional  refinement,  which  is  reported  from  New  York,  consists  in  an  illicit 
connection  of  employment  agencies  with  alleged  employers,  who  refer  an  applicant 
to  a  guaranty  agency  which  is  also  in  the  league,  and  which  exacts  another  fee  for 
looking  up  the  reference.  It  is  a  not  uncommon  plan  to  have  the  employment 
agency  located  in  the  rear  of  a  dramshop,  which  the  men,  who  are  purposely  kept 
waiting  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  position,  will  unfailingly  patronize." 

Now,  the  Protective  Association  of  Employment  Agencies  wants  to  see  the  busi- 
ness of  employment  agencies  in  New  York  State  conducted  according  to  law.  We 
consider  it  a  matter  of  protection  to  ourselves.  An  agency  which  is  licensed  and 
which  is  put  under  bonds,  which  is  inspected  by  proper  officers  of  the  municipality, 
which  is  liable  to  fines  or  penalties  or  punishment  for  misdemeanors,  is  protected 
against  the  unwarranted  statement  that  frauds  are  perpetrated.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  talk  concerning  frauds  practiced  by  employment  agencies,  without 
specific  proof  of  frauds.  It  is  much  easier  to  make  the  allegation  of  frauds  than  to 
prove  it.  I  make  that  statement  not  only  because  the  evidence  may  be  difficult  to 
get,  but  because  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  such  that  the  allegations  come 
easy,  especially  to  a  person  who  is  out  of  employment.  The  person  who  is  out  of 
employment  is  a  very  discontented  person,  and  he  looks  at  life  with  distorted  vision. 
He  thinks  he  is  an  object  of  fraud,  and  in  many  cases  will  make  himself  believe 
that  he  is  a  victim  of  fraud.  If  fraud  is  perpetrated,  the  fraud  must  be  proved ;  but 
in  many  cases  the  allegation  has  been  made  when  the  proof  was  not  forthcoming. 
Instead  of  indulging  in  an  indiscriminate  denunciation  of  employment  agencies,  the 
most  direct,  radical,  and  effectual  remedy  for  wrongs  that  really  exist  is  to  bring  the 
wrongdoers  to  justice.  The  courts  are  open,  and  the  mayor's  marshal  stands  ready 
to  see  that  substantial  justice  is  done  to  any  person  wronged  by  any  employment 
agent  in  this  city. 

The  employment  agency  which  is  self-supporting,  that  is,  which  charges  fees  for 
its  services,  and  which  is  not  a  free  bureau  of  the  State  or  a  charitable  organization, 
has  got  to  guard  its  earnings  very  carefully  It  has  already  been  explained  as  to 
how  fees  are  charged  and  something  of  the  amount  charged. 

The  Ford-Kelsey  bill,  inspired  by  a  zeal  to  reform,  went  far  beyond  the  steps 
necessary  to  make  that  reform  equitable.  It  overlooked  the  rights  of  the  employ- 
ment agents. 

The  objection  of  the  Protective  Association  of  Employment  Agencies  to  Mr. 
Bealin's  bill  was,  first,  in  regard  to  its  first  section.  The  Ford-Kelsey  bill  made  an 
exception  of  agencies  operated  for  teachers  and  members  of  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession. Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  employment  agencies  of  that  character  are  operated 
lor  the  same  purpose  and  in  practically  the  same  way  and  may  be  guilty  of  the  same 
frauds  which  may  be  practiced  in  any  other  agency.  I  make  that  statement  as 
applying  not  only  to  domestic  employment  agencies,  hotel  agencies,  and  agencies 
for  laborers  or  workers  at  mechanical  trades,  but  also  as  applying  to  professional 
and  mercantile  agencies  and  so  on,  covering  the  whole  field  and  making  no  excep- 
tions whatever.  It  is  stated  that  the  object  of  this  legislation  is  to  check  frauds.  I 
never  heard  any  other  reason  given,  and  frauds  may  be  practiced  in  any  of  those 
agencies.    So  that  making  an  exception  of  agencies  operated  for  school  teachers  and 
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theatrical  people  seems  to  me  to  be  unfair  to  the  other  agencies — a  sort  of  legislative 
favoritism. 

Secondly,  the  Ford-Kelsey  bill,  when  first  presented,  charged  an  annual  license 
fee,  so  called,  of  $200.  That  is  the  amount  in  the  Illinois  law,  and  there  is  no  other 
State  which  requires  so  high  a  license  fee.  Tlie  States  of  Colorado,  Minnesota,  and 
Washington  have  an  annual  license  fee  of  $100.  The  only  other  State  requiring  any 
annual  license  fee  is  Pennsylvania,  where  the  amount  is  $50.  Now,  $200  a  year  is 
not  a  license  fee,  but  a  tax,  and  is  so  large  that  it  would  wipe  out  of  existence  many 
employment  agencies. 

The  Protective  Association  of  Employment  Agencies  maintains  that  employment 
agencies  are  necessary  to  the  public  good  and  for  the  benefit  of  both  employers  and 
employees,  and  the  orderly  and  convenient  marketing  of  labor.  Therefore,  any  law 
which  is  prohibitive  and  prevents  agencies  doing  such  a  business,  by  charging  too 
high  a  license  fee  or  a  fee  that  becomes  a  tax,  is  unfair  to  those  agencies  and  detri- 
mental to  the  public  good. 

In  that  connection  I  want  to  call  the  commission's  attention  to  a  decision  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  taking  that  position.  The  case  was  decided  by  the  supreme 
court  in  1893.  It  is  the  State  v.  Moore  (113  N.  C,  697).  This  is  a  case  upon  the  con- 
stitutionality of  chapter  75  of  the  acts  of  1891.  That  chapter  of  that  act  is  by  this 
decision  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  because  the  occupation  defined  in  this  chapter 
(that  of  an  emigrant  agent)  does  not  belong  to  that  class  of  trades  or  occupations 
which  are  so  inherently  harmful  or  dangerons  to  the  public  that  they  may  either 
directly  or  indirectly  be  restricted  or  prohibited. 

I  maintain  that  what  is  true  of  emigrant  agents  is  also  true  of  employment  agen- 
cies for  the  same  reason,  and  that  any  tax  which  is  too  large  (although  that  tax  may 
be  imposed,  as  was  attempted  in  this  statute,  under  the  police  power  of  the  State)  is 
unconstitutional.  I  am  not  a  constitutional  lawyer,  but  I  offer  this  as  evidence  of 
what  was  found  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

As  to  the  amount  of  annual  fee  which  seems  to  me  to  he  fair  for  these  employ- 
ment agencies,  I  should  say  that  $100  tor  the  first  year  and  $50  annually  thereafter 
would  be  a  fair  maximum  charge  or  license  fee  for  the  purpose  of  properly  adminis- 
tering such  a  law,  including  all  tho  expenses  connected  with  the  inspection  of  the 
offices,  for  I  am  in  favor  of  Ihe  inspection  theory.  In  connection  with  the  Ford- 
Kelsey  bill,  the  Protective  Association  was  willing  to  concede  that  amount,  but 
opposed  the  $200  license  fee  as  proposed  by  the  original  bill. 

Under  the  third  section  of  the  Ford-Kelsey  bill,  which  is  the  section  referring  to 
the  bonding  of  the  offices,  the  Protective  Association  is  in  favor  of  such  bonding  to 
the  amount  of  $2,000.  We  do  not  say  that  such  a  bond  must  be  obtained  from  any 
certain  surety  company,  but  a  bond  with  responsible  sureties;  and  it  is  my  indi- 
vidual opinion  that  such  a  bond  should  run,  not  to  the  municipality,  but  to  the  party 
aggrieved.  If  the  law  is  administered  by  the  municipality,  a  suit  on  such  a  bond 
would  be  brought  by  the  municipality  against  the  licensee  who  is  accused  by  a  citi- 
zen of  having  fraudulently  taken  money.  Now,  in  a  suit  on  a  bond,  as  I  understand 
it,  if  it  go  to  the  question  of  the  payment  by  the  sureties,  such  payment  should  be 
reached  by  the  terms  of  the  statute,  so  that  the  aggrieved  party,  if  he  has  been 
defrauded,  may  be  reimbursed.  It  should  not  stop  at  the  municipality.  The  bond 
should  not  be  paid  simply  to  the  municipality,  but  to  the  aggrieved  party.  For 
that  reason  we  favor  such  an  amendment  to  the  Ford-Kelsey  bill. 

We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  regulation  which  requires  that  books  shall  be  kept 
and  certain  information  be  entered  in  those  books  which  is  required  by  the  fourth 
section.  That  is  to  enable  the  proper  officers  to  make  such  inspection  and  also  to 
aid  the  police  in  tracing  thieves  who  may  have  registered  at  the  employment  offices. 
But  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bealin  that  the  books  should  be  kept  as  outliued  in 
the  Ford-Kelsey  bill.  Such  a  system  is  practically  impossible  in  an  office  where 
cashbooks  and  receipt  books  are  Decessary,  as  well  as  the  registers  of  employers  and 
employees.  That  section  should  be  revised.  The  inspection  of  employment  agen- 
cies should  be  made,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  inspection  officer,  only  on  the  sworn 
complaint  of  an  applicant  for  employment  or  an  employer.  This  would  avoid  an 
unnecessary  disclosure  of  confidential  communications  on  file  in  these  offices  con- 
cerning the  condition,  character,  and  ability  of  persons  out  of  employment,  and 
private  information  as  to  the  needs  of  employers  It  would  also  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  lists  of  unemployed  workers  being  made  for  partisan  election  purposes 

Under  the  fifth  section  the  association  is  concerned  with  the  character  of  the  con- 
tract entered  into  between  the  applicant  for  employment  and  the  employment  agent. 
We  oppose  the  Ford-Kelsey  bill  as  unconstitutional  in  its  fifth  section,  and  I  have 
here  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Carl  L.  Schurz,jr.,  attorney  and  counsel  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Society,  that  this  section  5  is  unconstitutional  because  it  takes  away  the  property 
of  the  employment  agent  without  due  process  of  law.  Applicants  for  employment  _ 
who  fancy  that  they  have  been  defrauded  by  employment  agents  should  know  that 
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(as  stated  in  its  report  for  1900),  "It  is  the  object  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  to  assist 
the  poor  and  helpless  whenever  they  appear  to  have  been  wronged." 
(Witness  submitted  opinion,  whioh  is  as  follows :) 

Thomas  W.  Hotchkiss,  Esq. : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  submit  that  the  bill  submitted  by  you  to  me  is,  iu  my  opinion ,  un- 
constitutional as  to  so  much  of  section  5  thereof  as  I  quote :  "  Iu  case  the  said  applicant 
shall  not  obtain  or  accept  a  situation  or  employment  through  or  by  the  procurement 
or  agency  of  such  licensed  person  within  one  month  after  registration  as  aforesaid, 
then  eaid  licensed  person  shall  forthwith  repay  and  return  to  such  applicant  the  full 
amount  of  the  fee  or  other  valuable  thing  paid  or  delivered  by  said  applicant  to  said 
licensed  person.''  That  it  is  unconstitutional  for  the  reason  that  it  deprives  a  citizen 
of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

At  the  time  of  the  payment  of  the  deposit  by  the  person  seeking  a  situation  it  is 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  parties  that  the  licensed  person  expend  his  time  and 
his  money  in  seeking  a  situation  for  the  applicant.  To  require  the  licensed  person 
to  return  the  full  deposit  to  the  applicant  is  to  take  from  the  licensed  person  his 
time  and  iris  money  without  reimbursement  for  the  same.  This  is  taking  his  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law.  The  law  of  the  land  in  any  form  has  no  more  right 
to  require  a  licensed  employment  agent  to  do  work  for  nothing,  or  to  expend  money 
without  return,  than  it  would  have  to  require  a  baker  to  buy  materials,  bake  bread, 
and  then  give  away  the  baked  loaves  without  payment. 

The  only  question  remaining  is  whether  the  contract  to  find  a  position  for  the 
applicant  can  be  carried  out  without  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  Clearly 
not;  for  even  to  be  entitled  to  make  such  a  contract  the  agent  must  have  his  license, 
for  which  he  pays;  must  give  his  time,  and  must  have  a  place  in  which  to  do  busi- 
ness. There  is  no  question  but  what  to  require  him  to  return  the  full  denosit  paid 
takes  from  the  agent  this  property. 

Labor  is  property. 

In  re  Jacobs  (33  Hun.,  379). 

Slaughterhouse  Cases  (16  Wall.,  127). 

The  police  power  is  not  without  limitations,  and  in  its  exercise  the  legislature 
must  respect  the  great  fundamental  rights  guaranteed  by  the  constitution. 

In  re  Jacobs  (98  N  Y.,  110). 

Quoting  Slaughterhouse  Cases  (16  Wall.,  36-87). 

Coe  v.  Schultz  (47  Barb.,  64). 

The  right  of  the  legislature  to  regulate  certain  things  in  regard  to  businesses 
affected  by  a  public  interest  is  recognized.  Admitting  for  the  purpose  of  argument 
that  this  is  a  case  of  that  kind,  we  can  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  so  much  of  this 
act  as  we  object  to  does  not  regulate  the  price  to  be  paid  or  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  business,  but  deliberately  orders  that  all  the  requisite  work  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  contract  in  question  shall  be  done  and  shall  not  be  paid  for  in  any  way. 
Especially  is  the  phrase  "  or  accept,"  at  line  20  of  paragraph  5,  objectionable.  By 
this  it  is  left  at  the  option  of  the  applicant  to  take  from  the  employment  agent  the 
entire  fruit  of  his  labors,  however  faithfully  and  successfully  performed  and  carried 
out. 

It  is,  however,  even  questionable  whether  this  business  is  one  which  is  "affected 
with  public  interest."  All  the  cases  in  the  United  States  which  have  sustained  such 
regulations  relate  to  commercial  carriers,  ferrymen,  hackmen,  etc.,  i.  e.,  those 
whose  business  was  affected  by  a  public  interest.  On  this  basis  the  leading  case  of 
Munn  v.  Illinois  (94  111.,  113)  upheld  the  control  of  rates  of  the  use  of  grain  eleva- 
tors in  Chicago  and  in  New  York.  A  similar  provision  was  sustained  in  People  r. 
Bobb  (117  N.  Y.,  1);  but  even  in  this  last-named  case  there  are  strong  dissenting 
opinions  by  Gray,  J.,  and  Peekham,  J.     In  his  dissenting  opinion  Gray,  J.,  says: 

"The  learned  judge  writing  the  opinion  concedes  that  the  uses  to  which  a  man 
may  devote  his  property,  the  price  which  he  may  charge  for  such  use,  how  much  he 
shall  demand  or  receive  for  his  labor,  and  the  methods  of  conducting  his  business 
are,  as  a  general  rule,  not  the  subjects  of  legislative  regulations.  Ho  well  says  that 
'these  are  a  part  of  our  liberty,  of  which,  under  the  constitutional  guaranty,  we 
can  not  be  deprived.'  He  believes,  however,  that  he  finds  in  this  particular  business 
of  elevating  grain  'special  conditions  and  circumstances'  which  justify  legislative 
control.  In  my  view,  the  concession  which  the  learned  judge  is  obliged  to  make 
with  respect  to  our  constitutional  liberties  impairs  the  force  and  effect  of  his 
opinion,  unless  he  is  able  to  show  that  the  business  in  question  is  affected  with  a 
public  use  or  interest,  within  the  strict  and  proper  meaning  of  the  term.  This 
I  do  not  see  that  he  accomplishes." 

Peckham,  J.,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  states: 

"As  is  said,  there  can  be  no  legal  objection  to  the  power  to  direct  the  weight  of  a 
loaf  of  bread,  for  that  is  a  mere  police  regulation,  interfering  with  no  man's  real 
liberty,  and  it  is  the  same  as  if  the  length  of  a  yard  were  declared  by  law,  or  the 
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weight  of  a  ton.  But  I  deny  the  right  of  any  legislature  in  this  country  to  limit  the 
price  for  which  an  individual  baker  shall  sell  his  bread  per  loaf,  or  the  price  per  ton 
for  which  a  coal  dealer  shall  sell  his  coal,  or  the  price  which  a  tailor  shall  charge 
for  his  coat,  or  the  shoemaker  for  his  shoes." 

Section  5  of  this  act  is  a  taking  of  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

C.  L.  Schurz. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Brown  in  his  testimony  that  an  employment  agency  is  en  titled  to 
a  reimbursement  for  services  rendered,  even  though  no  employment  results  from  his 
efforts,  and  a  law  which  does  not  recognize  that  right  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Schurz  and  according  to  the  minds  of  employment  agents,  unfair  and  unconsti- 
tutional. Labor  is  property.  If  the  agent  performs  service,  he  does  not  wish  to 
perform  that  service  and  not  be  compensated  for  such  performance. 

What  is  the  operation  of  the  employment  office?  If  it  be  considered  only  as  a 
registry  of  names  and  a  place  where  the  agent's  sign  hangs  out  before  the  public,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  applicants  for  employment  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay 
their  registration  fees  for  the  maintenance  of  such  registry.  But  an  employment 
agency  is  not  a  mere  registry  of  names ;  it  is  an  active  agency.  You  must  take  into 
consideration  not  only  the  equipment  of  the  office  and  its  wear  and  tear,  but  the 
expense  connected  with  advertising,  stationery,  postage,  and  also  the  intelligent 
conduct  by  the  agent  in  seeking  employment  for  the  applicant.  Those  are  actual 
services  rendered  for  every  applicant  for  employment,  and  any  statute  intended  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  employment  agencies  should  recognize  the  right  of  the  agent 
to  be  compensated  for  services  thus  rendered 

I  wish  to  refer  to  the  ordinances  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  which  has  a  schedule  of 
such  rates  as  the  agent  may  charge  and  keep,  whether  employment  results  or  not; 
also  to  the  ordinances  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  to  the  law  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
which  permits  a  fee  of  not  over  $1,  which  may  be  retained  by  the  office  if  no  posi- 
tion has  been  secured.  So  the  Protective  Association  of  Employment  Agencies 
would  favor  a  definite  scale  of  fees,  arranged  according  to  the  character  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  offices,  which  the  agent  may  keep  although  no  employment  may  result 
from  his  effort,  and  a  certain  percentage  in  case  employment  is  obtained  by  the 
applicant  for  employment,  just  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Brown  in  his  testimony. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  there  ought  to  be  a  scale  from,  say,  $3.50  to  $4  a  week,  up  to 
$50  a  week,  and  that  the  man  that  simply  brings  together  an  employer  and  employee 
is  entitled  to  any  of  the  usufruct  after  the  first  fee?  What  right  has  the  man  that 
simply  brought  together  the  two  parties  lo  any  part  in  the  amount  that  is  earned? 
What  right  has  ho  who  simply  is  an  errand  boy,  and  has  no  money  in  it  at  all;  who 
pays  probably  afew  dollars  of  rental,  who  may  have  a  few  blanks,  and  use  a  few  post- 
age stamps  and  some  shoe  leather?  Do  you  advocate  that  he  has  the  right,  after  the 
contract  is  made,  to  get  a  percentage  out  of  the  earnings  of  that  man  simply  because 
of  getting  the  position  for  him?— A.  I  can  answer  that  best  by  referring  to  my  own 
experience  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Employment  Bureau,  and  that  evidence  is  con- 
tained in  the  Parish  Year  Book  for  1900.  The  expenses  of  the  conduct  of  that  office 
for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1900,  were  $5,759.93.  The  number  of  persons  placed 
in  employment  by  that  office  that  year  was  2,592.  In  other  words,  the  per  capita 
expense  of  placing  those  applicants  in  positions  was  $2.22,  and  that  office  is  operated 
as  economically  as  an  office  could  possibly  be.  The  average  per  capita  expense  in 
the  last  fixe  years  has  been  $2.15.  Money  received  in  fees  and  not  applied  to  defray 
current  expenses  for  the  operatiou  of  the  bureau,  has  been  used  for  the  benefit  of 
applicants  for  employment  through  advertising,  or  turned  over  as  a  surplus  to  the 
parish  treasurer  to  offset  the  advantages  the  bureau  receives  in  the  use  of  rooms, 
electric  lights,  and  telephone  service. 

Q.  And  you  charge  a  fee? — A.  You  are  speaking  i.f  free  offices ;  but  where  are  they 
going  to  derive  arevenue?  An  employment  office  is  just  likeadoctor.  Many  of  the 
cities  have  their  free  dispensaries,  but  the  doctor  is  entitled  to  his  compensation 
evon  if  he  does  not  cure  the  patient;  the  lawyer  is  entitled  to  his  compensation  if  he 
does  not  win  his  case.  The  free  employment  offices  are  all  right,  and  the  charitable 
office  operated  by  public  contributions  is  all  right;  but  those  that  are  self-supporting 
have  to  look  out  for  their  finances.  These  offices,  whether  operated  under  church 
auspices  or  as  private  enterprises,  should,  as  I  have  stated,  be  regulated  by  law,  but 
the  law  should  not  be  prohibitory. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylk.)  May  I  ask  what  are  the  number  of  applications  you  had 
during  the  past  year? — A.  In  the  year  1899  to  1900  the  number  of  applications  from 
employers  in  all  departments  was  3,713;  the  number  of  applications  from  workers 
in  all  departments  was  5,169. 

Q.  So  you  place  more  than  50  per  cent? — A.  We  have  placed  exactly  50  per  cent. 
In  that  connection  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  St.  Bartholomew's 
Employment  Bureau,  perhaps  unlike  most  employment  bureaus,  covers  the  whole 
field  of"  industry,  and  operates  in  four  distinct  departments — the  domestic  depart- 
ment, the  professional  department,  the  mercantile  department,  and  the  department  of 
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labor  and  mechanical  trades— and  we  have  kept  statistics  separate  in  those  four 
departments.  We  placed  last  year  72  per  cent  of  the  applicants  in  the  domestic 
department,  20  per  cent  in  the  mercantile,  11  per  cent  in  the  professional,  and  36  per 
cent  in  the  labor  department. 

Q.  How  do  yon  regulate  your  fees  of  parties  seeking  employment  f  In  the  two 
cases  of  a  girl  that  wishes  employment  in  a  store  at  $4,  $5,  $6,  or  $7  a  week,  and 
another  party  who  wishes  a  position,  probably  a  position  in  a  store,  at  $75  a  month, 
how  do  you  regulate  the  fee  in  that  regard;  do  you  charge  the  same  for  each f— A. 
Yes;  on  a  percentage  basis. 

Q.  Percentage  of  what? — A.  Of  the  first  month's  salary. 

Q.  So  that,  a  girl  getting  a  place  at  $5  per  week  has  to  pay  what?— A.  Fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  first  month's  salary,  as  a  sales  girl,  for  example*  We  charge  10  per  cent 
of  the  first  month's  wages  when  we  place  an  applicant  in  the  domestic  or  labor 
department.  In  the  mercantile  and  professional  departments  we  charge  15  per  cent 
of  the  first  mouth's  salary.  That  is  the  customary  charge  in  New  York  City,  and  I 
want  to  explain  that,  lu  the  last  4  months  St.  Bartholomew's  Bureau  has  been 
operating  without  charging  any  registration  fee,  and  for  the  first  time  in  its  history 
is  operating  at  a  loss.  In  other  words,  when  the  fee  charged  for  the  use  of  the  office, 
to  reimburse  the  office  outlays,  the  actual  expenses,  is  cut  off,  the  office  operates  at 
a  loss. 

Q.  Then  the  fee  for  registration  is  required  whether  you  secure  a  position  or  not  ? — 
A.  We  have  no  fee  for  registration  at  present.  We  charge  now  only  in  case  employ- 
ment is  obtained.  This  method  is  all  right  for  St.  Bartholomew's  Bureau,  which  is 
backed  by  a  substantial  church  corporation.  The  private,  self-supporting  agency, 
which  must  derive  its  income  from  its  fees  and  cover  expenses  or  go  out  of  business, 
must  demand  of  most  of  its  applicants  for  employment  the  payment  of  the  fee  in 
advance  as  a  guarantee  of  the  applicant's  good  faith,  and  to  reimburse  the  agent  for 
actual  outlays  which  must  be  made  for  the  applicant's  benefit  whether  employment 
results  or  not. 

Q.  What  fee  was  formerly  charged? — A.  Twenty-five  cents  lor  the  domestic  depart- 
ment and  50  cents  for  the  other  three. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  3  or  4  departments.  What  are  they  f — A.  Domestic,  mercan- 
tile, professional,  and  labor. 

Q.  The  first  is  10  per  cent? — A.  Ten  per  cent  in  the  domestic  and  labor  departments. 

Q.  Then  in  the  two  higher,  or  the  two  or  three  higher,  what  is  your  percentage? — 
A.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  first  month's  salary  in  the  mercantile  and  professional 
departments. 

Q.  That  is  higher? — A.  That  is  higher.  That  is  a  very  fair  charge,  made  only  to 
cover  expenses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  do  you  mean  by  "professional?" — A.  Well,  that  is 
realy  semiprofessional,  for  our  applicants  in  that  class  are  mostly  matrons  for  insti- 
tutions, housekeepers,  nurses,  trained  and  untrained  attendants,  and  that  class  of 
workers.  We  do  not  pretend  to  compete  with  the  teachers'  agents  in  placing  teachers ; 
we  do  not  pretend  to  compete»with  other  agents  who  deal  with  a  particular  kind  of 
employment,  and  it  is  an  interesting  thing  to  know  that  the  agencies  are  more  and 
more  specializing. 

Q.  You  do  not  get  employment  for  printers,  do  you? — A.  We  have  few  applications 
from  organized  trade  workers.  They,  as  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Bealin,  can  take  care 
of  themselves.  In  that  connection  I  will  refer  again  to  Mr.  Bogart's  paper.  The 
title  of  his  paper  is  "Public  employment  offices  in  the  United  States  and  Germany," 
and  he  concludes,  so  far  as  the  offices  in  the  United  States  are  concerned: 

"And  thus,  as  to  the  general  outlook  for  the  free  offices,  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  exhaustive  report  of  the  English  department  of  labor  on  'Agencies  and 
methods  for  dealing  with  the  unemployed'  will  apply  equally  to  the  United  States: 

" '  With  the  best  of  conditions,  labor  bureaus  can  hardly  be  expected  to  become  the 
sole  or  principal  means  of  bringing  together  employers  and  unemployed.  The  bulk 
of  the  work  of  hiring  labor  and  seeking  employment  will,  in  most  trades,  continue 
to  be  done  directly  between  workmen  and  employers,  as  in  the  case  where,  as  in 
France,  the  system  of  bureaus  has  been  carried  much  further  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Nor  as  regards  the  organized  trades  can  labor  bureaus,  as  a  rule,  compare 
in  utility,  so  far  as  workmen  are  concerned,  with  the  work  of  a  well-managed  trade 
society.  The  chief  field  of  usefulness  of  labor  bureaus  is  likely,  therefore,  to  be 
found  for  some  time  to  come  in  the  less  highly  organized  trades.'" 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  In  the  less  skilled  trades? — A.  By  no  means.  Many  of  the 
most  skilled  trades  are  unorganized.  As  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Brown,  you  must 
remember  that  agencies  are  springing  up  for  professional  workers,  for  all  kinds  of 
workers,  and  those  are  mostly,  as  stated  in  this  quotation,  unorganized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  should  like  to  ask  your  opinion  of  that  fee  which  is  per- 
mitted by  law  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  to  which  reference  was  made  a  while 
ago,  $1  in  the  case  of  males  and  75  cents  in  the  case  of  females.     Do  you  think  this 
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would  be  a  proper  fee  to  be  permitted  by  law  in  the  State  of  New  York?— A.  Yon 
mean,  to  be  retained  by  the  agent  whether  employment  results  or  not? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  rate  for  domestic  or  hotel  agencies,  and  all 
agencies  which  place  workers  at  labor  and  mechanical  trades.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
adequate  for  the  teachers'  agencies.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  any  of  the  others. 
But,  you  must  understand  that  if  the  agent  succeeds  in  placing  the  applicant,  a 
larger  fee  than  $1  or  75  cents  is  required.  The  amount  you  nanie  would  ouly  cover 
incidental  expenses.     It  would  not  compensate  the  agent  for  his  services. 

By  Mr.  Commons.  I  think  that  in  Massachusetts  that  fee  is  required  to  be  refunded 
in  case  there  is  no  employment  found.     That  is  the  law  in  Massachusetts. 

Witness.  Yes.  I  verified  the  tabulated  digest  which  Mr.  Bogart  has  printed  in 
his  paper.  There  are  two  matters  in  which  ho  is  incorrect,  and  I  may  say  that  only 
two  State  laws  require  that  the  agent  shall  receive  no  fee  unless  a  position  is  obtained. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  stated  that  the  fee  was  not  returnable.  You  say  you 
verified  that? — A.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  is  oneof  those  States  where  the  agent 
is  not  permitted  to  receive  and  retain  a  fee  unless  a  position  is  obtained.  The  State 
of  Maino  recognizes  the  right  of  the  agent  to  make  a  charge  for  his  services  and  be 
reimbursed  for  his  outlay.  The  law  there  was  revised  in  1899  permitting  the  agent 
to  receive  and  retain  $1,  although  no  employment  results  from  his  efforts.  The  ordi- 
nance of  the  city  of  Buffalo  is  the  same  or  similar 

Q.  You  would  not  consider  that  an  adequate  compensation  in  the  State  of  New 
York  if  the  fee  were  to  be  returned  in  case  of  failure  to  procure  employment? — A.  As 
I  say,  a  scale  should  be  arranged  which  would  accomodate  itself  to  the  different 
agencies.  It  seems  to  me  the  more  professional  agencies  should  have  a  larger  com- 
pensation on  account  of  the  special  learning;  and  then  there  are  certain  agencies 
which  do  business  with  out-of-town  employers  almost  altogether,  as  in  case  of  most 
teachers'  agencies,  requiring  a  larger  amount  of  correspondence. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  opposition  of  the  Protective  Association  of  Employ- 
ment Agencies  had  to  do  materially  in  preventing  the  passage  of  the  Ford-Kelsey 
bill  or  not,  but  I  will  take  the  same  stand  as  heretofore  if  that  bill  is  introduced 
again.  Our  great  principle  is  the  principle  of  home  rule,  the  principle  which  we 
wish  to  emphasize  most  emphatically.  There  are  State  enactments  in  13  States, 
regulating  private  employment  agencies.  In  one  there  is  no  supervision,  State  or 
municipal ;  in  Illinois  there  is  State  supervision ;  in  the  other  11  States  the  agencies 
operate  under  license  of  the  municipality,  town  council  or  common  council,  or  by 
permission  of  the  mayor.  Our  objection  to  State  supervision  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  State  bureau  of  labor  statistics  has  a  free  bureau  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
is  conducting  a  business  in  opposition  to  ours.  The  placing  of  the  business  of  inspec- 
tion in  the  hands  of  that  free  office,  to  examine  the  books  of  our  offices  which  are 
doing  business  in  competition  with  them,  is  manifestly  unfair,  it  seems  to  me:  and, 
moreover,  the  proposition  of  the  commissioner  at  the  time  the  Ford-Kelsey  bill  was 
introduced  was  that  employment  offices  should  be  reduced  in  number  by  a  large 
license  fee,  in  order  to  keep  them  more  easily  under  inspection,  and  then  to  use  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  balance  of  the  agencies  for  the  establishment  of  free 
bureaus  throughout  the  State  of  New  York.  In  other  words,  the  offices  in  New  York 
City  were  required  to  pay  taxes  for  the  establishment  of  free  offices  in  New  York 
and  up  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  speak  of  competition  for  St.  Bartholomew's  in 
this  intelligence  agency  ?  Do  you  mean  in  this  modern  age  that  it  is  run  for  business 
profit?— A.  I  Bimply  stated  our  aim,  which  is  to  cover  our  expenses,  and  the  purpose 
is  to  have  an  office  which  will  deal  with  perfect  fairness  with  all  concerned. 

Q.  What  are  the  competitive  features  of  the  State  bureau  as  to  your  work?— A. 
I  may  say  that  it  is  antagonistic  to  the  private  offices.  That  antagonism  is  shown 
in  their  printed  reports,  and  I  think  that  while  there  are  frauds  and  abuses,  as  I 
said  in  the  beginning,  it  is  easy  to  check  them.  The  objections  to  the  private 
"pay"  agencies  may  outrun  reason,  may  outrun  justice,  may  outrun  equity,  and  the 
officers  of  the  State  Labor  Department  must  guard  themselves  against  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Ford-Kelsey  hill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  have  been 
an  advance  or  of  benefit  in  the  regulation  of  the  employment  agencies  over  and  above 
tbe  present  laws  you  have  in  the  State? — A.  I  would  much  prefer  the  existing  law 
in  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  Ford-Kelsey  bill . 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  agencies  in  your  own  city  are  semicharitable  or  phi- 
lanthropic?— A.  Some  of  the  philanthropic  agencies  in  the  city  of  New  York  are  the' 
Young  Woman's  Christian  Association  agency,  the  agency  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
and  the  Alliance  Bureau,  which  is  affiliated  with  about  20  charities.  And  I  want  to' 
say  that  every  semiphilanthropic  employment  agency  in  the  city  of  New  York  in- 
dorsed the  Price-  Fuller  bill,  which  the  Protective  Association  of  Employment  Agen- 
cies advanced  at  the  last  legislature,  which  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  vetoed 
by  the  mayor,  repassed  over  the  mayor's  veto,  and  then  vetoed  by  the  governor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Why  did  the  mayor  veto  it?— A.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  a 
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copy  of  his  veto  here.  I  think  Mr.  Brown  might  more  easily  answer  that  if  the 
question  was  referred  to  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  it  the  present  administration  at  Albany — the  pres- 
ent governor — that  vetoed  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknxkdy.)  Bo  you  know  why  the  governor  vetoed  it? — A.  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing;  I  can  only  guess.  I  think  it  was  merely  because  the  mayor  had 
vetoed  it.  I  think  that  our  bill,  the  Price-Fuller  bill,  could  have  been  improved  upon 
had  the  Protective  Association  of  Employment  Agencies,  who  had  the  drawing  of 
that  bill  in  charge,  consulted  with  the  mayor's  marshal,  Mr.  Roche,  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  licenses,  and  the  deputy  chief,  Mr.  Brown.  We  might  have  agreed  upon  a 
bill  which  would  have  passed  and  would  have  been  signed  by  the  mayor.  It  is  my 
desire  to  draw  another  bill,  either  as  an  amendment  to  the  existing  law  or  an  entirely 
new  law,  for  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  so  that  all  interested  can  agree  upon 
its  terms  and  to  avoid  in  the  future  having  this  question  reopened. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  Has  the  establishment  of  the  State  bureau  or  this  intelli- 
gence office  by  the  State  been  of  any  advantage  in  the  regulation  of  intelligence 
offices  of  this  city? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  that  it  has  ever  had  any  advantage. 
I  am  not  posted  as  to  that 

Q.  Has  there  any  advantage  come  from  the  bureau  in  this  city  in  respect  to  the 
management  and  mismanagement  of  intelligence  offices  through  that  department  of 
the  State  government? — A.  They  attempted  legislation  in  the  Ford-Kelsey  bill,  and 
legislation  failed.  At  that  time  there  was  a  crusade  against  employment  offices, 
conducted  by  the  Sew  York  Journal,  which  resulted  in  closiny,  I  believe,  only  one 
or  two  employment  offices  in  the  city. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eitchman.)  What  difference  is  there  between  the  fees  charged  by  the 
association  you  represent  and  the  ordinary  fees  charged  by  employment  agencies  ? 
I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  semicharitable,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary  agen- 
cies that  come  into  the  work  as  a  matter  of  business. — A.  The  Protective  Association 
of  Employment  Agencies  has  no  uniform  charge  for  all  its  members.  The  charge  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  separate  agencies,  and  the  charges  are  quite  different  among 
those  agencies,  as  has  already  been  stated  by  Mr.  Brown. 

Q.  Are  your  fees  less  than  the  average  of  other  societies  in  the  same  business?  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  St.  Bartholomow  Society  that  you  belong  to? — A.  There 
are  some  agencies  that  are  not  under  philanthropic  auspices.  Charitable  societies, 
chnrch  societies;  they  have  the  same  basis  of  fees  that  we  have.  That  is,  they  make 
a  charge  on  the  same  principles  that  we  do,  but  I  think  their  charges  are  less  in 
amount.  One  reason  we  make  a  charge  is  to  avoid  the  charity  basis.  The  other  is 
to  give  support  to  the  Employment  Bureau. 

Q.  Do  the  bulk  of  them  have  higher  fees? — A.  Am  not  informed  as  to  that.  I  do 
not  think  so.  I  think,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  freedom 
of  contract  on  that  point. 

Q.  You  have  testified,  as  I  understand,  that  the  fees  now  charged  by  you  are  not 
remunerative — that  you  are  conducting  part,  at  least,  of  your  business  at  a  loss. 
Are  you  recouping  on  the  other  part  of  your  business  for  the  loss  in  the  free  work 
yon  are  doing? — A.  What  other  part,  sir? 

Q.  Well,  is  there  any  part  of  the  business  you  are  doing  at  a  loss? — A.  I  am 
speaking  of  St.  Bartholomew  Employment  Bureau  as  a  whole;  for  January,  Febru- 
ary, and  March  there  was  a  deficit.  Whether  there  will  be  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  or  not  lam  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q.  But  under  the  conditions  you  have  reason  to  anticipate  the  same?— A.  I  have 
reason  to  fear  there  will  be  a  loss. 

Q.  How  is  that  loss  recouped? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be,  except  through  the 
treasury  of  the  parish. 

Q.  That  is,  if  it  can  not  come  out  of  the  business. — A.  If  it  can  not  come  out  of 
the  business. 

Q.  Are  you  practically  running  a  free  establishment  to  that  degree? — A.  Philan- 
thropic to  that  degree. 

Q.  Then  it  is  only  a  question  of  degree  between  you  aud  the  .State  establishment, 
is  it  not?  I  understand  you  that  the  State  establishment  is  free  entirely. — A. 
Entirely  free. 

Q.  And  yours  is  practically  so  ? — A.  We  do  not  aim  to  be.  I  think  we  can  arrange 
that  by  cutting  down  expenses  so  that  we  will  come  out  even  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
We  are  going  to  try  to  do  so.    That  is  what  wo  aim  to  do.     We  want  to  do  it. 

Q.  Yon  are  not  running  the  institution  as  a  money-making  concern? — A.  By  no 
means.  We  want  it  to  pay  its  own  way,  and  we  are  going  to  make  it  do  so  if  we 
possibly  can.     It  ought  to,  if  possible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  it  is  any  part  of  the  business  of  the  State  to 
furnish  or  find  employment  for  people? — A.  I  have  no  reason  to  oppose  the  State 
free  employment  bureau  in  any  of  its  purposes  or  operations  if  its  purpose  is  to 
place  needy  employees  in  position.     There  are  many  applicants  for  employment 
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who  do  not  go  to  that  office  because  it  makes  no  charge  for  positions,  as  they  think 
they  would  be  receiving  charity.  Mr.  Bealin  contends  that  it  is  not  a  charity,  that 
it  is  supported  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  State,  but  the  applicants  for  employment  do 
not  all  see  it  that  way.  They  prefer  the  private  pay  offices,  just  as  a  man  seeking 
medical  attendance  prefers  his  private  physician  rather  than  the  free  dispensary. 
Applicants  for  employment  are  not  taxpayers.  The  benefits  derived  by  these  appli- 
cants from  the  State  free  bureau  are  paid  for  not  by  themselves,  but  by  some  one 
else.  In  this  sense  they  may  he  right  in  maintaining  tbat  the  free  bureau,  as  to 
them,  is  a  charity.  The  taxpayers  derive  a  benefit  from  the  free  State  bureau  in 
only  one  way — it  is  a  convenience  to  some  of  them  as  employers.  It  can  not  be  said 
that  employers  are  saved  by  that  bureau  from  the  annoyance  of  having  their  prem- 
ises invaded  by  applicants  for  employment,  because  9  out  of  10  of  the  applicants  for 
employment  in  that  bureau  are  women  for  domestic  service,  a  class  of  applicants 
who  never  solicit  work  by  going  to  the  homes  of  employers  uninvited.  Then,  too, 
so  far  as  employers  are  concerned,  many  of  the  taxpayers  who,  as  Mr.  Bealin  claims, 
are  the  persons  who  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  free  State  bureau,  are  not 
employers  of  help  of  any  kind,  and  of  those  taxpayers  who  are  employers  few  patron- 
ize that  bureau  as  compared  with  the  number  of  employers  who  patronize  the  426 
private  pay  employment  agencies  in  Greater  New  York.  I  do  not  mention  this  as 
an  objection  to  the  free  bureau.  I  mention  it  only  for  the  sake  of  distinction  between 
the  private  pay  agency  and  the  free  public  agency.  The  same  distinction  exists, 
possibly,  as  regards  taxpayers  that  exists  between  private  and  public  schools.  Each 
has  its  field  and  proper  place  and  should  not  attempt  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  the 
other,  but  rather  set  an  example  of  excellence  which  the  other  may  emulate.  Many 
employers  do  not  patronize  the  free  bureau  because  they  assume  that  the  free  bureau 
attracts  the  unthrifty  or  the  otherwise  undesirable  applicants.  My  observation 
has  been,  after  considerable  experience  in  studying  applicants  for  employment, 
that  lack  of  money  is  not,  prima  facie,  an  evidence  of  lack  of  character  or  ability, 
although  the  possession  of  money  may  be  good  evidence  of  the  possession  of  both.  It 
is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  free  bureau,  while  aiding  the  deserving  poor  who  are  in 
need  of  work,  does  not  obtain  the  registration  of  self-reliant  persons  who  do  not 
choose  to  be  dependent  upon  State  aid.  I  do  not  mean  the  poor  and  proud  only,  but 
the  fairly  well-to-do  and  independent,  who,  when  out  of  work,  prefer  to  do  business 
on  a  business  basis.  An  employment  agent  who  is  paid  by  employers  or  employees 
for  his  services  is  under  not  only  a  moral  obligation,  but  is  bound  by  a  legal  obliga- 
tion, having  in  it  a  monetary  consideration,  to  perform  the  services  and  do  them 
well.  The  pay  office  has  this  advantage  over  the  free  office.  It  has  the  activity  of 
enterprise.  It  wins  clients  and  patrons  by  deeds  of  kindness,  also,  which  are  impos- 
sible in  the  free  office,  however  charitably  inclined.  Besides  giving  counsel  and 
encouragement  to  assist  the  struggling  applicants  to  seek  employment,  they  lend 
money  without  interest  to  applicants  who  are  well  known  to  them,  they  advance 
car  fares,  place  many  applicants  in  positions,  and  trust  them  for  payment  or  make 
no  charge  whatever,  or  act  as  bankers  for  the  saving  of  wages  which  servants  going 
to  distant  places  for  a  season's  work  do  not  wish  to  take  with  them,  but  which  they 
may  wish  to  draw  upon  during  their  absence  or  receive  in  full  on  their  return  to 
town.  There  is  charity  in  abundance  given  in  the  private  pay  employment  agen- 
cies as  occasion  requires.  So  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
necessary  part  of  its  business  to  furnish  or  find  employment  for  people  in  the  city 
of  New  York  in  normal,  prosperous  times  like  these,  nor  do  I  think  the  State  ought 
to  create  avenues  for  bestowing  charity  if  the  occasion  does  not  require  it. 
The  private  employment  agencies  in  the  city  of  New  York  relieve  applicants 
for  employment  from  having  to  ask  charity,  while  dealing  charitably  with  all; 
and  being  self-supporting  they  relieve  the  general  public  of  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting them.  They  are  maintained  only  by  those  persons  who  pay  for  services 
rendered  them  under  the  contract  of  agency.  As  to  the  success  of  the  free  State 
employment  bureau  in  this  State  and  other  States,  I  respectfully  refer  your  atten- 
tion to  the  excellent  compilation  of  facts  and  opinions  contained  in  Mr.  Bogart's 
paper,  already  mentioned. 

Since  giving  my  testimony  to  the  commission  and  before  presentation  of  the  proof 
of  it  to  me  for  revision,  I  have  made  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  employ- 
ment agencies  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  The  information  I  obtained  modifies  Mr.  Bea- 
lin's  testimony  materially  in  one  very  important  particular.  Judge  King  has  not 
been  on  the  bench  there  as  police  justice  for  about  3  years.  The  ordinance  now 
regulating  employment  agencies  there  went  into  effect  in  June,  1898.  This  was 
before  the  Ford-Kelsey  bill  was  presented  in  Albany.  It  is  the  testimony  of  the 
present  justice  (Murphy),  the  license  clerk  in  the  mayor's  office,  and  9  employment 
agents  whom  I  interviewed,  the  best  in  the  city,  including  the  Women's  Christian 
Association,  that  the  ordinance  has  worked  very  well  indeed,  having  reduced  the 
number  of  agencies  to  23  through  its  annual  license  fee  of  only  $24,  and  easily  and 
effectually  removed  the  fraudulent  practices  described  by  Mr.  Bealin,  which  were 
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prevalent,  tlvre  in  Judge  King's  day,  before  the  ordinance  went  into  effect.  That 
ordinance,  is  a  municipal  ordinance,  and  it  recognizes  the  right  of  the  agent  to  he 
compensated  for  services  and  reimbursed  for  outlays  although  no  employment  results 
from  his  efforts.  Some  of  its  provisions  could  be'iinproved  upon,  I  think,  but  as  it 
is  it  has  worked  so  well  that  no  criticism  can  be  made  to-day  about  the  condition  of 
the  employment  agencies  in  Buffalo. 
Testimony  closed. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  9,  1901. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  SIMON   WOLF, 

Attorney  at  law,  Washington,  H.  (', 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Hon. 
Simon  Wolf,  Washington,  I).  C,  an  attorney  at  law,  was  introduced  as  a  witness 
and.  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q  (Uy  Mr.  Litchman.)  Will  yon  kindly  give  your  name,  post-office  address,  and 
occupation? — A.  Simon  Wolf;  926  F  street,  Washington,  D.  C  ;  attorney  at  law. 

Q.  You  have  been  the  representative  of  the  United  States  Government  abroad  at 
one  time! — A.  I  have.     I  was  consul-general  and  agent  diplomatique  to  Egypt. 

Q.  You  have  been  for  a  great  many  years  connected  with  the  fraternal  and  benev- 
olent societies  of  the  Hebrew  people? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  in  a  general  way  with  the  measures  taken  by  those  people  for 
the  reception  and  dissemination  of  the  immigration  that  comes  into  this  country? — 
A.  I  am. 

Q.  You  have  been  connected  with  the  organization  of  B'nai  B'rith,  have  you 
not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  at  the  present  time  vice-president  of  that  organization? — A.  I  was  up 
to  last  May. 

Q.  Is  that  an  organization  having  in  a  general  way  charge  of  these  matters? — A. 
No;  I  will  explain. 

Q.  Then  go  on  in  your  own  way. — A.  In  the  first  place,  the  Jews  of  the  United 
States  have  never,  either  in  their  collective  or  individual  capacity,  had  any  organi- 
sation looking  to  or  aiming  at  Jewish  immigration  in  any  way  or  manner.  The 
exodus  caused  by  persecution  in  Russia  in  1882  was  the  first  cause  which  stirred  the 
people  of  our  faith,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  care  for,  to  distribute,  and 
assimilate  those  of  the  sufferers  who  had  found  their  way  to  this  country.  At  that 
time  leading  representatives  of  the  Jews  of  the  United  States  met  in  thecity  of  New 
York,  and,  feariug  that  the  large  number  of  people  that  would  be  dumped  on  the 
United  States  would  become  not  only  a  menace  for  the  moment  but  a  great  burden 
upon  their  coreligionists,  they  appointed  representative  men  to  go  to  Europe  and 
confer  with  leading  Jews  of  London,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  other 
centers,  and  to  prevent  this  wholesale  immigration  and  divert  as  much  as  possible 
the  large  stream  of  unfortunate  refugees.  Notices  were  published  in  the  Jewish 
press  of  the  disturbed  districts  warning  the  people  against  precipitate  flight  from 
their  homes,  and  especially  against  indiscriminate  emigration  to  America.  A  great 
deal  was  accomplished  at  that  time,  and  hut  a  fraction  of  the  immense  number  of 
expatriated  Jews  of  Kussia  came  here.  Of  those  who  came,  many  were  impover- 
ished, and  to  the  end  that  these  should  not  become  a  burden  to  the  country  or  to 
local  communities  the  generous-hearted  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Jewish  faith 
took  them  in  hand.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  received  some  10  or  15  families  in  Wash- 
ington, for  whom  we  cared.  They  were  men  that  were  eDgaged  in  various  indus- 
tries. One  was  a  shoemaker,  another  a  carpenter,  another  had  been  a  dairyman. 
For  one  man  we  purchased  cows,  and  he  sold  the  milk ;  for  another  we  purchased  a 
horse,  and  he  did  work  on  the  roads;  to  another  man  we  furnished  tools  for  his  car- 
penter's trade,  and  for  another  man  tools  for  his  work  as  a  shoemaker.  These  peo- 
ple have  maintained  themselves,  and  are  now  in  this  city,  as  others  like  them  are  in 
nearly  every  center  of  our  country,  and  are  industrious,  law-abiding,  prosperous 
citizens. 

The  exodus  continued  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  diminished  for  7  or  8  years,  until 
18ai,  when  all  at  once  the  same  conditions,  only  aggravated,  broke  out  again  in  Rus- 
sia. It  was  at  that  time  that  Baron  Maurice  de  Hirsch,  the  well-known  Jewish 
philanthropist,  whose  acts  of  benevolence  have  become  known  throughout  the 
world,  offered  the  Czar  some  $10,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  secular  pri- 
mary schools  for  the  Russian  Jews,  whose  children  were  practically  debarred  from 
the  public  schools.  Historically,  it  is  stated  that  the  Czar  was  willing  and  anxious 
to  comply,  but  the  ruling  party  of  the  nobility  in  Russia  prevented  it,  and  persecu- 
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tions,  more  terrible  than  over,  were  renewed.  The  neighboring  states  of  Austria 
and  Germany  attempted  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  fleeing  refugees,  and  these  poor  peo 
pie  were  hounded  from  pillar  to  post,  until  their  condition  became  most  deplorable. 
Nothing  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  been  more  heartrending  than  the  condition 
of  these  unfortunate  Jews.  Despite  the  efforts  to  avoid  it,  a  considerable  number 
of  the  refugees  came  to  the  United  States,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  immigrants 
settled  in  New  York  City.  The  American  Jews  at  onee  addressed  themselves  to  the 
task  of  Americanizing  the  newcomers.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  danger  of 
pauperizing  these  people  by  unscientific  charity,  and  therefore  the  greatest  efforts 
were  directed  to  educational  methods.  To  advance  these  and  the  moral,  mental,  and 
physical  conditions  of  the  poorer  Jews,  a  considerable  fund  was  provided  by  Baron 
de  Hirsoh,  and  the  same  was  augmented  later  by  his  widow,  the  baroness.  What  is 
known  as  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  is  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  of  which 
Judge  Meyer  S.  Isaacs  is  the  president,  and  of  which  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  lately 
our  minister  to  Turkey,  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Mr.  Seligman,  and  Mr.  Hoffman,  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Hackenburg  and  Judge  Meyer  Sulzberger,  of  Philadel- 
phia, are  members.  The  trustees  have  built  industrial  schools  at  various  centers, 
and  have  in  general  achieved  splendid  results.  The  Jews  of  New  York  established 
the  great  Educational  Alliance  on  East  Broadway,  the  attendance  upon  which  aver- 
ages in  excess  of  5,000  persons  per  day.  The  Baroness  de  Hirsch  made  a  loan  of 
$100,000  to  the  building  fund  of  this  institution,  and  thereafter,  beiug  so  much 
impressed  by  its  usefulness,  made  a  gift  of  the  mortgage  to  the  alliance.  This  insti- 
tution has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  vice  crusade  that  is  now  being  waged  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Isadore  Straus  is  president.  There  also  exists  the  Hebrew  Techni- 
cal Institute,  which  educates  Jewish  boys  for  mechanical  and  scientific  pursuits.  Mr. 
Steinem,  of  New  York  City,  recently  gave  $100,000  to  establish  the  metal-working 
department.  The  institution  has  been  achieving  wonderful  success,  and  is  one  of 
the  great  factors  in  eliminating  mendicancy  and  pauperism. 

Q.  Is  that  the  one  with  which  Mr.  Blaustein  is  connected  ? — A.  Yes.  That  has 
been  thoroughly  established  and  is  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good.  No  doubt  you  are 
aware  of  the  educational  methods  pursued  in  all  these  institutions.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  are  made  a  part  of 
the  educational  system,  and  on  every  desk  of  the  children  there  is  a  tiny  United 
States  flag.  The  duties  of  patriotism  are  inculcated  in  the  fullest  degree.  The  De 
Hirsch  trust  has  also  founded,  or  rather  has  stimulated  and  encouraged  what  had 
previously  been  founded  under  the  first  exodus  of  Russian  refugees,  the  cell-known 
"Vineland  Colony,"  and  other  colonies  in  New  Jersey,  and  various  settlements  in 
Connecticut.  Those  in  New  Jersey,  however,  have  proven  most  effective  and  pros- 
perous. They  are  doing  admirable  work  there.  In  these  different  settlements  are 
farmers,  tilling  the  soil  as  their  ancestors  did  thousands  of  years  ago.  They  are  a 
sober  and  law-abiding  people.  They  have  no  drinking  shops  and  no  police.  None 
are  necessary.  They  take  care  of  themselves  and  various  industries  have  been  built 
up  there  in  Vineland  and  other  parts  of  New  Jersey. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  population,  please,  of  Vineland? — A.  The  fig- 
ures are  given  in  an  article  relating  to  the  colonies,  which  I  will  submit: 

"THE   NEW  JERSEY   COLONIES. 

"From  the  independent  New  Jersey  colonies  at  Alliance,  Norma,  Carmel,  and 
Rosenhayn,  we  are  in  receipt  of  detailed  reports  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Reis,  one  of  the  most 
earnest-minded  and  resolute  of  the  later  settlers  at  Norma.  From  these  it  appears 
that  the  settlement  at  Alliance  and  around  its  railway  station,  Norma,  contains  512 
inhabitants,  composing  96  families.  Of  these,  33  families  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
farming;  12  to  farming  and  tailoring  combined ;  36  to  farming  and  other  workshop 
occupations;  15  to  tailoring  exclusively.  They  own  over  1,500  acres  of  land,  of 
which  530  are  in  fruit  cultivation,  577  are  devoted  to  truck  raising,  and  the  remain- 
der is  uncultivated.  There  are  87  dwelling  houses  and  141  additional  buildings. 
The  total  valuation  is  $112,000  of  which  $44,000  is  unpaid.  The  value  of  last  year's 
product  was  $17,808,  of  which  $10,712  worth  was  sold  and  the  remainder  consumed. 
They  own  55  horses,  79  cows,  and  4,700  chickens. 

"  Carmel  contains  89  Jewish  families,  comprising  471  individuals.  The  exclusively 
farming  families  number  19,  farming  and  tailoring  14,  farming  and  trades  other  than 
tailoring  23,  and  tailoring  exclusively  33.  They  own  1,029  acres  of  land— 113  under 
fruit,  504  under  truck,  and  456  uncultivated.  There  are  46  dwelling  houses  occupied, 
besides  a  number  that  are  vacant,  and  86  occupied  outbuildings.  Their  holdings 
are  valued  at  $84,574,  on  which  there  remains  an  indebtedness  of  $26,273.  The  yearly 
product  is  valued  at  $12,585,  of  which  $8,200  was  sold  and  the  remainder  consumed. 
They  have  36  horses,  114  cows,  and  3,300  chickens. 

"  The  figures  for  Rosenhayn  were  obtained  by  Prof.  A.  L.  Sabsovich,  the  well-known 
superintendent  of  Woodbine  Colony.     At  this  place  there  are  47  settlers,  holding  a 
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total  of  1,388  acres,  of  which  948  are  under  cultivation.  These  colonists  have  7,215 
fruit  trees,  28,770  grape  vines,  128  horses  and  cows,  and  6,000  chickens.  Tho  valua- 
tion is  $85,520,  on  which  there  is  an  indebtedness  of  $26,986. 

"From  these  accounts  it  is  manifest  that  these  colonies  have  quite  passed  the 
problematic  stage,  although  some  of  tho  colonists  are  still  insecure  in  their  holdings. 
All  would  be  greatly  helped  and  the  general  cause  be  greatly  furthered  if  some  of 
the  efforts  now  being  given  to  less  promising  fields  of  philanthropy  were  devoted  to 
the  educational  and  material  upbuilding  of  these  settlements.  The  establishment 
(if  a  properly  equipped  wine  press  and  of  a  canning  factory,  under  competent  busi- 
ness direction,  would  be  a  great  desideratum  to  the  end  in  view." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  speak  of  Vineland.  Thatisa  village  adjoining  Vine- 
land?  It  is  not  Vineland  proper? — A.  No;  but  it  is  usually  so  designated.  Vineland 
was  the  post-office  originally.     Now  there  are  4  post-offices  in  the  colonies. 

Q.  There  is  another  settlement  farther  down  in  Jersey,  Woodbine,  is  there  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

Now,  in  all  these  movements  and  in  all  these  endeavors  there  has  never  been  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews  of  the  United  States  any  organization  that  stimulated,  encouraged, 
desired,  or  wished  this  wholesale  inflnx  of  their  coreligionists,  and  for  the  very  natural 
reason  that,  as  the  traditions  and  customs  and  habits  of  the  Jews  from  time  immemo- 
rial have  been  to  help  their  own,  the  larger  the  number  of  unfortunates  that  would 
come  here,  the  larger  the  burden  that  would  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  older  Jewish 
communities.  And  while  our  hearts  were  surcharged,  as  every  human  being's  should 
be,  with  pity  and  sympathy,  we  naturally  preferred  that  they  should  remain  in  the 
countries  in  which  they  had  been  born,  provided  they  could  there  enjoy  at  least  the 
immunities,  if  not  the  privileges,  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  But  this  has  legally 
been  made  impossible  in  Russia  and  in  Roumania.  By  studying  the  tables  of  immigra- 
tion, as  furnished  by  General  Powderly,  you  will  find  that  the  streams  of  immigration 
or  rather  of  refugees,  came  mainly  from  the  Slavic  States,  aud,  within  the  last  few 
years,  from  Austria  and  its  Slavic  provinces.  From  the  countries  where  the  Jew  is 
treated  with  equality  and  is  recognized  as  a  citizen,  there  has  been  scarcely  any  immi- 
gration at  all.  The  people  are  reasonably  happy  in  their  respective  countries,  and  they 
accordingly  do  not  leave  their  native  lands,  even  for  the  greater  opportunities  they 
would  naturally  enjoy  here.  In  1870,  when  the  political  ferment  in  the  Balkan  States, 
which  afterwards  resulted  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  was  beginning  to  be  of  inter- 
tional  importance,  our  Government,  for  tho  first  time,  felt  called  upon  to  have  a 
diplomatic  agent  in  Roumania,  and  for  that  purpose  President  Grant  accredited  Mr. 
Benjamin  F.  Peixotto  to  the  Roumanian  Government.  Mr.  Peixotto  had  been  for 
five  years  the  head  of  the  order  of  B'nai  B'rith,  and,  with  the  consent  of  our  State 
Department,  he  took  steps  looking  to  the  political  amelioration  of  the  Roumanian 
Jews,  with  a  view  to  preventing  their  enforced  immigration  from  their  homes.  He 
founded  the  Society  of  Zion,  on  the  exact  model  of  the  order  B'nai  B'rith,  and  organ- 
ized it  especially  as  an  educational  agency,  open  and  subject  to  governmental  super- 
vision. This  society,  through  Mr.  Peixotto,  brought  about  the  recognition  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878.  By  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  through  the 
efforts  especially  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Prince  Bismarck,  the  political  rights  of 
the  Jews  in  Roumania  were  guaranteed,  and  for  a  number  of  years  the  Jews  of  Rou- 
mania did  enjoy  a  higher  degree  of  tolerance  and  protection.  But,  within  the  last 
two  years,  as  a  result  of  the  Breyfus  agitation,  anti-Semitism  has  broken  out  afresh 
in  Roumania,  and  over  20,000  men  and  women  of  that  country  have  recently  been 
compelled  to  leave  their  country, .  harassed,  antagonized,  persecuted,  maligned, 
with  every  privilege  of  humanity  denied  them,  through  the  malignant  conduct  of 
the  ministry  of  that  period.  The  present  ministry  is  more  liberal,  but  how  long  it 
will  last  remains  to  be  seen.  A  fraction  of  the  refugees  from  Roumania  came  to  this 
country;  but  the  larger  number  of  them  required  no  assistance,  inasmuch  as  they 
possessed  some  means  with  which  to  establish  themselves  in  the  United  States. 
Believing  it  to  be  inexpedient  that  the  most  helpless  ones  should  settle  in  large  cities, 
the  order  of  B'nai  B'rith  addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  securing  employment  fortheso 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  so  distributing  them  that  they  might  the  more 
readily  become  Americanized.  The  plans  of  the  order  have  been  carried  out  and 
about  2,000  Roumanians  have  been  distributed  to  over  200  different  places  in  the 
United  States.  Prior  to  this,  however,  correspondence  by  cable  as  well  as  by  post 
had  been  carried  on  with  the  various  communities  of  Europe  by  Leo  X.  Levi,  presi- 
dent of  the  order,  urging  them  to  prevent  all  but  those  fully  competent  to  maintain 
themselves  from  coming  to  these  shores.  The  stream  of  immigration  has  been ,  accord- 
ingly, largely  diverted.  Some  of  these  people  were  attracted  by  the  Zionist  move- 
ment to  Palestine  and  went  there;  others  went  to  Auatolia  and  to  Cyprus,  andsome 
went  to  Argentina.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  Jews  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  by  the  order  of  B'nai  B'rith,  to  prevent  wholesale  immigration  to  this 
country,  and  we  accomplished  our  purpose.  The  number  of  immigrants  and  refu- 
gees that  have  come  here  has  been  comparatively  small,  and  they  have  been  of  a 
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very  high  order  of  manhood  and  womanhood — people  of  a  very  superior  character, 
artisans  and  mechanics.  One  ship  came  over  with  119  persons,  every  one  able  to 
care  for  himself  or  herself  and  to  go  forward  at  once  to  the  various  centers  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  to  make  a  living  without  becoming  a  burden. 

You  will  iind  from  the  report  of  Robert  Watchhorn,  special  agent  of  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  of  the  Treasury  Department,  that  he  found  the  condition  in  Ron- 
mania  exactly  as  I  have  described  it,  and  he  praises  in  no  unstinted  words  the 
character,  ability,  intelligence,  and  moral  worth  of  these  people. 

The  order  of  B'nai  B'rith  is  nearly  60  years  old.  It  was  founded  by  a  number  of 
earnest-minded  men  (German  immigrants,  mostly),  who  had  come  here  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  as  other  immigrants  came  in  those  times.  It  has  had  for  its  main 
object  the  Americanization  of  its  members,  and  in  this  direction  has  accomplished  a 
vast  amount  of  educational  work.  The  president  of  the  organization  during  the  35 
years  ending  May,  1900,  was  Mr.  Julius  Bien,  of  New  York,  well  known  as  a  leading 
cartographer  and.  as  a  map  maker  for  many  departments  of  our  Government.  Under 
his  direction  the  order  spread  throughout  America,  and  has  been  successfully  estab- 
lished in  Europe.  There  are  lodges  of  the  organization  in  Austria,  in  Gormany,  in 
Roumania,  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  start  one  in  France. 

Thus  you  will  see  the  scope  and  wide  range  of  usefulness  of  this  order  of  B'nai 
B'rith  as  an  agency  of  commercial  and  national  progress.  Its  function  is  primarily 
one  of  education,  and  it  strives  to  elevate  the  moral  and  intellectual  standard  of  its 
members  and  to  fit  them  to  become  worthy  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Right  there  would  it  not  be  well  to  say  something  concerning  the  membership 
and  resources  of  the  organization  in  this  country  and  so  on? — A.  The  membership 
of  this  organization  is  at  present  about  20,000.  It  has  7  districts  in  the  United  States 
and  3  in  Europe.  The  fifth  district,  for  instance,  in  which  Washington  is  included, 
combines  the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  Maryland,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia. 

I  would  state  that  it  is  not  only  in  the  direction  of  education  that  this  organiza- 
tion and  kindred  organizations  have  worked,  but  also  in  the  founding  of  hospitals, 
of  homes  for  the  aged,  of  orphan  asylums  for  unfortunate  children,  of  free  libraries, 
and  of  industrial  schools.  In  the  city  of  Cleveland  there  exists,  I  suppose,  the 
model  orphan  asylum  of  the  world.  It  has  been  so  regarded.  In  the  city  of  Atlanta 
there  is  an  orphan  home,  which  was  established  by  the  order  and  of  which  I  have 
been  the  president  since  its  foundation  25  years  ago.  In  Yonkers  the  order  has  a 
home  for  the  aged.  In  New  Orleans  there  is  an  orphan  asylum  of  the  highest 
efficiency,  managed  and  supported  in  part  by  the  order.  At  Denver  it  supports  a 
national  hospital  for  consumptives  which  is  open  to  the  world  without  reference  to 
creed  or  nationality.  In  Philadelphia  there  is  a  hospital,  originally  initiated  by 
the  order  and  open  to  all  people  irrespective  of  faith,  and  a  manual-training  school 
directly  controlled  by  it.  In  New  Orleans  there  is  a  hospital  and  a  home  founded 
by  Judah  Touro,  but  now  largely  maintained  and  endowed  by  this  order.  In  New 
York  there  is  what  is  known  as  the  Maimonides  Library,  and  the  number  of  books 
taken  from  that  library,  in  comparison,  is  far  in  excess  of  the  number  taken  from 
the  public  libraries  of  New  York. 

But  the  work  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  is  only  part  of  what  has  been  done  to  further  the 
effective  assimilation  of  the  Russian  Jewish  refugees  in  our  American  Common- 
wealth. In  every  large  city,  and  in  many  of  the  minor  towns  of  the  country,  soci- 
eties have  been  organized  and  have  worked  earnestly  to  that  end.  In  New  York 
there  is  a  vast  network  of  affiliated  organizations  which  are  ramifications  from  the 
central  body  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  and  which  all  deal,  almost  exclusively, 
with  this  element  of  the  population.  Besides  the  aid  given  for  the  relief  of  actual 
physical  necessities,  including  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  churches,  and  other  like 
institutions,  there  is  centered  in  the  Educational  Alliance  a  system  of  day  schools, 
night  schools,  and  manual-training  schools,  which  afford  instruction  to  thousands  of 
pupils  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes.  A  similar  situation  is  presented  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  Foster  Home,  the  Hebrew  Convocation  Society,  with  its  day,  night, 
and  industrial  schools,  the  Maternity  Hospital  and  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  as 
well  as  the  National  Farm  School  at  Doylestown,  all  deal  with  practically  no  other 
class  than  the  Russian  Jews.  A  similar  condition  prevails  in  Baltimore,  in  Boston, 
in  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Oregon,  and, 
in  fact,  as  already  stated,  in  all  the  larger  communities  throughout  the  land.  In 
Chicago,  notably,  a  very  widely  varined  system  of  charity  has  been  established, 
which  includes,  especially,  a  manual-training  school  of  the  first  rank.  There  is  also 
the  great  hospital  founded  by  the  heirs  of  Michael  Reese  and  open  to  comers  of  every 
faith. 

You  will  understand,  gentlemen,  that  the  revolution  of  1848  brought  the  first  not- 
able number  of  Jews  to  this  country.  They  were  principally  Germans,  who  have 
since  become  some  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  our  country,  active  in  war  as  well  as 
peace.     Many  of  these  immigrants  still  live  and  they  and  their  descendants  feel  a 
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keen  interest  in  their  coreligionists  who  .are  oppressed  and.  persecuted,  aside  from 
the  keen  interest  Ihey  take  in  the  cause  of  humanity  generally. 

I  have  been  for  the  last  25  years  the  president  of  the  committee  on  civil  and 
religious  rights  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  of  the  United 
States.  This  organization  maintains  a  college  in  Cincinnati,  which  was  founded 
by  the  late  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  and  which  is  well  known  and  recognized  as  a  great 
educational  institution.  And  throughout  these  25  years  I  have  had  more  or  less 
intimate  connection  and  frequent  contact  with  the  various  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment, especially  the  Immigration  Bureau  and  the  State  Department,  through  my 
work  in  caring  for  and  protecting  the  rights  of  the  Jews,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, at  home  and  abroad,  so  far  as  it  came  within  the  power  of  an  American  citi- 
zen so  to  do  without  infringing  the  constitutional  laws  of  our  country. 

As  I  said,  so  far  from  there  having  been  any  systematic  effort  to  stimulate  immigra- 
tion, all  our  strivings  have  been  to  regulate,  and,  if  possible,  to  reduce  it.  Whatever 
has  been  clone  has  been  in  the  nature  of  humanitarianism,  of  protection,  of  educa- 
tion, of  assimilation;  and  we  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  every  effort  of  this 
Government  to  prevent  improper  immigration,  fir  such  as  may  prove  inimical  to  this 
country. 

We  are  in  full  accord  with  the  laws  that  have  been  passed  to  prevent  the  immigra- 
tion of  criminals  or  paupers,  or  diseased  persons,  or  any  persons  that  are  unfit  to 
enjoy  the  franchise  of  our  Government;  but  we  do  know  one  fact,  and  it  can  not  be 
too  strongly  emphasized,  and  that  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  immigrants  of  all 
nationalities  who  have  in  the  last  50  or  60  years  come  to  this  country,  and  who  are 
now  the  bone  and  sinew  of  American  citizenship,  came  in  practically  the  same  con- 
dition of  financial  poverty  as  that  in  winch  the  majority  of  the  immigrants  come 
now,  a  poverty  which  is  often  made  the  pretext  for  projects  of  exclusion. 

I  remember  that  when  I  came  with  my  grandparents  in  1 848  we  had  scarcely  $5 
to  our  name.  A  relative  who  had  come  5  or  6  years  before  met  us  and  cared  for  us. 
I  do  not  wish  for  a  moment  to  insinuate  that  the  country  has  specially  profited  by 
my  being  permitted  to  land,  but  I  am  sure  it  has  not  lost  anything;  and  so  it  has 
been  with  nearly  all  of  the  immigrants  who  have  come  here,  and  many  of  whom 
have  made  this  country  greater  and  more  happy. 

There  is  no  fund  available  in  this  country,  either  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Order  of 
B'nai  B'rith  or  out  of  the  Baron  De  Hirsch  Trust  Fund,  for  paying  the  transportation 
hither  of  any  of  these  refugees  or  unfortunate  immigrants. 

Q.  How  are  the  funds  provided  for  this  charitable  work,  and  this  work  of  distri- 
bution to  which  you  have  referred? — A.  The  transportation  to  the  different  points 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  is  paid  out  of  the  charity  funds  of  the  various  larger 
communities.  At  the  seaboard  cities,  the  Baiou  De  Hirsch  Trust  Fund  contributes  to 
relieve  these  centers  and  to  send  these  people  to  the  various  places  to  which  they 
have  been  allotted. 

Q.  How  are  these  various  asylums  maintained,  to  which  you  have  referred? — A. 
They  are  maintained  solely  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  members  of  the 
order  and  of  the  Jews  generally  in  the  respective  districts. 

In  addition,  I  may  take  occasion  to  state  that  in  Denver  there  was  founded  last 
year  a  hospital  for  Jewish  consumptives,  which  is  maintained  largely  by  the  Order 
of  B'nai  B'rith,  each  member  of  the  order  in  the  United  States  contributing  25  cents 
annually  toward  the  maintenance.  Jews  from  all  over  the  country  become  annual 
subscribers.  One  of  the  lady  agents  of  this  institution  was  here  the  other  day,  and 
I  went  around  with  her,  nnd'in  a  short  time  we  succeeded  in  raising  $500  in  annual 
contributions  for  that  very  worthy  charity,  which  takes  in  no  pay  patients  whatever, 
but  only  those  who  are  unfortunate  and  unable  to  care  for  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  any  objection  to  the  existence  of  that  institution 
in  Colorado? — A.  Objection? 

Q.  Yes:  among  the  citizens  in  the  community? — A.  None  at  all.  In  Denver  there 
are  6  or  7  hospitals  caring  for  consumptives  who  pay,  and  this  institution  is  only 
another  of  similar  character.  You  see,  Jewish  consumptives  were  flocking  to 
Denver  on  account  of  the  climate,  and  they  became  a  great  tax  and  burden  upon 
that  small  Jewish  community;  and  hence  their  coreligionists  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  the  order  of  B'nai  B'rith  took  the  matter  up  and  assisted.  A  number  of 
philanthropists  in  different  parts  of  the  country  gave  a  thousand  to  five  thousand 
dollars  each.  One  gentleman  gave  ten  thousand  and  Mr.  Grabfelder,  of  Louisville, 
the  president  of  the  hospital,  gave  $20,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  These  institutions  are  also  sustained  by  bequests  by 
benevolent  Jewish  people?— A.  Yes.  i  or  instance,  I  received  for  the  home  in 
Atlanta,  from  the  Baroness  de  Hirsch  $7,500;  and  she  showed  her  liberality  and  her 
world-wide  recognition  of  all  faiths  in  that,  when  I  wrote  to  her,  she  sent  me  a 
check  for  $5,000  for  Garfield  Hospital  of  this  city.  Furthermore,  quite  a  number  of 
members  of  the  order,  and  other  Je  ivs,  have  insured  their  lives  for  the  benefit  of  the 
homes  for  the  aged  and  of  the  orphan  asylums.     The  other  day  I  received  checks 
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from  the  relatives  of  three  persons  who  had  died  and  who  had  insured  their  lives 
for  the  benefit  of  the  orphan  home  in  Atlanta,  each  of  them  foi  $1,000.  Bequests 
are  made  frequently.  I  was  called  up  day  before  yesterday  by  a  gentleman  from 
Richmond  who  wanted  to  know  the  exact  title  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Home  in 
Atlanta,  as  a  client  of  his  wanted  to  leave  something  by  will.  And  what  is  true  of 
the  home  in  Atlanta  is  unquestionably  equally  true  of  almost  every  one  of  these 
institutions.  They  do  not  receive  a  dollar  from  any  public  or  State  treasury.  Of 
course  there  are  quite  a  large  number  of  Christian  friends  living  in  the  communities 
where  these  institutions  exist  who  recognize  the  worth  and  value  of  these  insti- 
tutions and  who  undoubtedly  contribute  annually  and  possibly  leave  something  in 
their  wills.  But  they  are  not  very  numerous,  as  we  do  not  make  propaganda  in 
that  direction.  We  have  a  pride  in  caring  for  our  own,  apart  from  doing  our  share 
as  citizens  in  every  other  direction. 

Q.  Does  your  work  contemplate  and  carry  out,  in  some  localities,  manual  training 
for  the  younger  portion  of  your  people? — A.  It  does  in  Cleveland,  in  Philadelphia, 
and  in  Atlanta.  In  the  Atlanta  asylum  we  not  only  care  for  the  orphans  while  they 
are  with  us,  but  we  try  and  secure  for  them  employment  afterwards.  We  educate 
the  girls  to  be  housemaids  and  cooks — the  great  social  problem  in  the  future  of  our 
country;  and  the  boys  become  mechanics,  artisans,  and  stenographers  and  type- 
writers. We  have  had  two  weddings  in  our  orphan  home  in  the  last  three  years. 
After  the  girls  have  gone  away  they  consider  themselves  still  under  our  guardian- 
ship, and  the  weddings  were  held  at  the  home.  All  the  children  were  present  and 
had  a  glorious  time. 

Q .  Is  not  this  the  case  also  at  Woodbine,  in  New  Jersey  f — A.  Absolutely ;  and  in 
Philadelphia,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  there  is  an  industrial  school  under  the 
order  of  the  B'nai  B'rith;  and  we  have  industrial  schools  under  the  order  of  B'nai 
B'rith  in  Jaffa  and  in  Jerusalem.  Indeed,  when  I  was  consul-general  to  Egypt  I 
aided  in  the  starting  of  a  lodge  of  the  order  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  which  has  done  a  large 
amount  of  good;  and  all  the  good  done  in  this  direction  naturally,  like  a  wave  cur- 
rent, reacts  to  aid  us  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.;  At  some  point  in  your  statement  will  you  come  to  the 
number  of  the  Israelites  or  Jewish  people  in  the  world  ?  Have  you  an  idea  of  about 
the  number  ? — A.  Yes ;  there  are  at  present  between  nine  and  ten  millions. 

Q.  How  are  they  distributed? — A.  There  are  between  five  and  six  millions  in 
Russia. 

Q.  Indeed? — A.  Yes;  and  the  others  are  scattered  all  over  the  world. 

Q.  Could  you  give  the  reason  why  so  many  drifted  into  Russia? — A.  Yes;  briefly. 
They  moved  eastward  from  the  Rhineland  under  the  stress  of  persecutions  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  Kings  of  Bohemia  and  Poland.  They 
grew  in  numbers  there  and  lived  at  peace  until  Bohemia  was  conquered  by  the 
Hapsburgs  of  Austria,  and  Poland,  later,  became  a  prey  to  the  Muscovites.  Since 
then,  especially  in  Poland  and  Lithuania,  the  Jews  have  suffered,  in  common  with 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  Baptists,  from  the  political  and  religious  enmity  of  the 
Russians.  A  considerable  number  found  their  way  to  central  Europe  after  their 
expulsion  from  Spain. 

Q.  About  the  time  Columbus  discovered  this  country?  In  that  perseution ?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition? — A.  Yes.  In  1876  Mr. 
Hackenburg,  of  Philadelphia,  and  myself  tabulated  a  census  of  the  Jews  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  that  time — in  1876 — there  were  only,  as  far  as  we  could  find, 
150,000  Jews  in  the  United  States.  But  owing  to  these  persecutions  in  other  lands 
that  number  has  of  course  very  largely  increased.  I  suppose  there  are  at  present 
in  the  United  States  between  800,000  and  900,000  Jews.  Yet,  as  I  have  shown  in  a 
book  published  by  me,  entitled  The  American  Jew  as  Soldier,  Patriot,  and  Citizen, 
there  were  a  larger  number  of  Jews  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  Armies,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers,  than  of  men  of  any  other  faith  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pitchman.)  Is  there  any  means  by  which  the  Jewish  population  of  the 
United  States  is  shown  in  the  census  of  1900  ? — A.  I  think  not,  except  so  far  as  the  con- 
gregations would  show.  There  has  been  a  question  and  a  contention,  of  which  yon 
are  no  doubt  aware,  as  to  scheduling  or  tabulating  the  immigrant  Jews  as  Jews.  I 
protested  against  this  classification  to  Mr.  Powderly,  and  we  had  a  conference  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  at  which  he  and  some  of  his  agents  were  present.  People 
come  in  as  Austrians,  Italians,  Germans,  Greeks,  and  not  as  Catholics  or  Protes- 
tants. The  religious  proclivities  of  the  individual  is  no  concern  of  the  United 
States.  And  I  believe  the  Attorney-General,  in  answer  to  the  question  propounded 
by  the  Superintendent  of  the  present  census,  sustained  that  view.  That  is  a  matter, 
however,  which  you  can  easily  ascertain. 

Q.  How,  then,  can  you  form  an  estimate  that  there  are  but  800,000  Jews  in  the  United 
States? — A.  I  say  we  ourselves  have  estimated  that  number.  The  number  of  syna- 
gogues is  given,  with  their  location  and  their  membership,  just  as  are  other  placeB  of 
worship. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Pim.i.ii'.s.)  About  what  per  cent  of  the  Jewish  people  belong  to  the 
church— attend  synagogue  worship?— A.  Among  those  who  adbeiv  strictly  to  the 
ancient  Jewish  ritual  and  liturgy  nearly  all  nre  members  ol  the  synagogue;  of  the 
reform  Jews  there  is  quite  a  contingent  who  are  not  members  of  any  congregation, 
yet  who  contribute  to  every  Jewish  charity  and  every  Jewish  educational  enterprise. 
Of  course  I  do  not  suppose  you  want  to  go  into  the  difference  between  the  orthodox 
and  the  reform  element? 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  general  thrift  of  the  Jewish  people.  How  is  it  in  New  York, 
in  the  Jewish  settlements  there?  Are  not  a  great  many  of  them,  or  quite  a  large  per 
cent,  engaged  in  the  sweat  shop  work  in  that  quarter  of  the  city  ? — A.  There  have 
been  and  undoubtedly  still  are  many  undesirable  conditions  in  that  respect,  hnt 
much  has  been  done  to  ameliorate  these  conditions  and  to  prevent  their  growth. 
The  so-called  sweat-shop  system  is  not  at  the  present  time  so  serious  a  couditiou  as 
it  was  a  few  years  ago,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  people  in  New  York  have  taken 
hold  of  it  energetically  and  systematically  and  intelligently. 

Q.  Well,  in  that  portion  of  the  city  about  where  Five  Points  used  to  be,  how  do 
the  Jewish  people  compare  with  the  Italians  and  others  that  are  immigrants  to  this 
country  in  sweat-shop  work? — A.  There  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  such  comparison 
to  be  made,  because  the  Jews  of  that  section  are  of  a  far  higher  grade  of  manhood 
and  intelligence.  As  the  New  York  Sun  stated  in  an  editorial  a  few  years  ago,  when 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble  among  the  laboring  men,  the  Jewish  laborers,  when 
Friday  evening  comes  and  the  Sabbath  commences,  withdraw  from  all  the  deliberations 
and  from  the  vicinity  of  their  shops  to  their  places  of  worship,  and  are  always  law- 
abiding  and  orderly,  showing  a  high  grade  of  moral  and  religious  instinct,  which  the 
others  never  do. 

Q.  You  think  there  are  not  as  many  of  them  engaged  in  the  sweating  industry  as 
of  other  elements? — A.  The  sweat  shops,  or,  more  accurately,  the  small  shops,  are 
those  of  the  tailoring  industry,  and  the  operators  are  nearly  all  Russian  Jews.  But 
the  Educational  Alliance  and  the  industrial  schools,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  are  all 
in  that  locality,  and  thus,  as  you  can  easily  imagine,  a  very  beneficial  influence  is 
exercised  in  that  quarter. 

Q.  The  impression  is  preralent,  however,  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  immigrants 
and  of  the  Jewish  people  have  been  engaged  in  the  sweat  shop  service  and  work. 
That  impression  seems  to  prevail. — A.  I  am  aware  of  it.  But  it  is  not  accurate. 
The  subject  has  been  taken  hold  of  and  investigated  by  intelligent  and  impartial 
American  citizens  not  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  much  of  the  popular  impression 
regarding  the  matter  was  found  to  be  exaggerated. 

Q.  Have  the  Jewish  people  been  as  competitive  among  themselves  as  the  Aryan 
race? — A.  There  is  far  more  mutual  help  and  charity  among  these  Russian-Jewish 
working  people  than  among  immigrants  of  other  faiths,  but  there  is  also  a  keener 
and  more  searching  competition.  The  Jew  is  innately  individualistic,  optimistic, 
and  ambitious.  He  accepts  charity  only  as  a  last  resource,  and  would  rather  work 
for  half  a  loaf  than  take  a  whole  one  in  charity.  The  poor  immigrant  may  accept  a 
low  wage  as  better  than  none,  but  he  is  sharp  to  further  his  own  interests,  and  uses 
the  low  wage  only  as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  higher  one.  As  a  result,  the  strife 
between  the  wage  taker  and  the  wage  giver  and  between  the  members  of  each  class 
comparatively  is  sharper  and  keener  than  among  the  other  newcomers.  In  general 
I  may  say  that  the  economic  question  involved  in  the  presence  in  this  country  of  the 
Russian  jews  is  one  that  would  quickly  solve  itself  and  vanish  from  our  considera- 
tion if  but  the  condition  out  of  which  it  has  grown  were  normalized.  So  long  as 
these  people  are  forced  out  from  their  homes,  as  they  have  been,  we  here,  in  this 
land  of  freedom  and  of  hope,  must  permit  them  to  find  here  an  asylum,  as  all  of  us 
here  have  found  one  in  the  past.  But  we  may  reasonably  suggest  to  our  Govern- 
ment, and  this  commission  is  in  a  position  to  make  the  suggestion,  that  it  might  use 
its  influence  with  the  Government  of  the  Czar  to  do  justice  to  his  Jewish  subjects, 
and  not  to  enforce  on  the  American  people  the  alternative  of  taking  the  burden  of 
alleviating  the  miseries  of  Russian  oppression  or  shutting  our  gates  against  its 
victims. 

The  late  President  Harrison  stated,  in  the  following  forcible  language,  in  his  third 
message  to  Congress,  the  feeling  of  each  and  every  citizen  of  the  United  States : 

"This  Government  has  found  occasion  to  express  in  a  friendly  spirit,  but  with 
much  earnestness,  to  the  Government  of  the  Czar  its  serious  concern  because  of  the 
harsh  measures  now  being  enforced  against  the  Hebrews  in  Russia.  By  the  revival 
of  anti-Semitic  laws,  long  in  abeyance,  great  numbers  of  those  unfortunate  people 
have  been  constrained  to  abandon  their  homes  and  leave  the  Empire  by  reason  of  the 
impossibility  of  finding  subsistence  within  the  pale  to  which  it  is  sought  to  confine 
them.  The  immigration  of  these  people  to  the  United  States — many  of  the  other 
countries  being  closed  to  them— is  largely  increasing,  and  is  likely  to  assume  pro- 
portions which  may  make  it  difficult  to  find  homes  and  employment  for  them  here 
and  to  seriously  affect  the  labor  market.     It  is  estimated  that  over  1,000,000  will  be 
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forced  from  Russia  within  a  few  years.  The  Hebrew  is  never  n  beggar;  he  has 
always  kept  the  laws,  often  under  severe  and  oppressive  civil  restrictions.  It  is 
also  true  that  uo  race,  sect,  or  class  has  more  iully  cared  for  its  own  than  the 
Hebrew  race.  But  the  sudden  transfer  of  such  a  multitude,  under  conditions  that 
tend  to  strip  them  of  their  small  accumulations  and  to  depress  their  energies  and 
courage,  is  neither  good  for  them  nor  for  us. 

' '  The  banishment,  whether  by  direct  decree  or  by  not  less  certain  indirect  methods, 
of  so  large  a  number  of  men  and  women  is  not  a  local  question.  A  decree  to  leave 
one  country  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  an  order  to  enter  another,  some  other.  This 
consideration,  as  well  as  the  suggestions  of  humanity,  furnish  ample  ground  for  the 
remonstrances  which  we  have  presented  to  Russia,  while  our  historic  friendship  for 
that  Government  can  not  fail  to  give  the  assurance  that  our  representations  are  those 
of  a  sincere  wellwisher." 

Mr.  Louis  E.  Levy,  of  Philadelphia,  has  written  a  very  able  and  exhaustive  report 
which  contains  a  great  deal  of  very  substantial  information  in  regard  to  statistics 
and  to  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  various  organizations  in  this  country, 
which  I  submit.     Mr.  Levy  is  one  of  the  most  recognized  authorities  on  the  subject. 

JEWISH  IMMIGRANTS.' 
[By  Louis  Edward  Levy.] 

LOCAL  STATISTICS. 

In  submitting  to  the  association  this  report  for  the  year  ending  November,  1,  1900,  I  have  to  note 
my  regret  that  my  prolonged  absence  from  my  accustomed  post,  in  connection  with  the  exposition 
in  Paris,  has  belated  its  presentation.  Our  secretary,  Mr.  Hoffman,  and  our  treasurer,  Mr.  Fels,  were 
also  in  Europe  during  a  part  of  this  time,  but  the  association's  work,  I  need  scarcely  add,  suffered  no 
interruption  throughout  this  period,  having  been  continued  as  usual  by  our  agent,  Mr.  Ehrlieh, 
under  the  supervision  of  our  honored  vice-president,  Mr.  Abraham  Kaufman.  That  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  association's  interests  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  the  past  year  found  theiroflices 
no  sinecure  will  be  apparent  from  even  a  brief  review  of  the  data  at  hand.  The  number  of  Jewish 
immigrants  at  this  port  during  the  year  ending  November  1, 1900,  was  3,870,  more  than  double  that 
of  the  preceding  year,  which  was  1,649;  and  of  this  year's  arrivals  more  than  two-thirds— namely, 
2,708 — reached  here  during  the  last  6  months  of  the  term.  The  summer  is  naturally  the  season  when 
■immigration  is  always  the  heaviest,  but  the  disproportion  has  this  year  been  greater  than  usual.  The 
cause  of  this  has  been  the  sudden  disturbance  of  the  Jewish  ^populations  of  Roumania  and  southern 
Russia,  and  the  continued  disorganization  in  Galicia,  a  condition  to  which  I  will  have  further  occa- 
sion to  allude. 

The  general  immigration  to  this  port  during  the  past  year  numbered  20,081,  as  against  14,079  for  the 
preceding  period,  an  increase  of  some  42  per  cent.  Thus,  while  the  Jewish  immigration  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1899  was  11.7  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  proportion  in  1900  was  19.2.  In  1898  it  was  18.5,  and  in 
1897, 14.5;  but  in  1894  it  was  20  per  cent,  and  in  1893,  25  per  cent.  These  fluctuations  result  in  the 
main  from  exigencies  of  the  trans-Atlantic  steamship  service,  the  strike  of  dock  laborers  at  the  North 
Sea  ports  last  summer  affording  a  notable  example. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  industry  and  commerce  in  our  country  during  the  past  year 
or  two,  together  with  a  tendency  to  a  reverse  condition  in  Europe,  has  resulted  in  greatly  augment- 
ing the  general  immigration  movement  to  our  shores. 

In  1899  the  total  immigration  to  the  United  States  was  figured  by  Commissioner-General  Powderly 
(for  the  fiscal  year)  at  337,000;  for  1900  his  total,  counting  immigrants. by  both  steerage  and  cabin, 
foots  up  to  some  515,000,  an  increase  during  the  latter  year  of  some  53  per  cent. 

From  figures  at  hand  regarding  our  larger  landing  places,  together  with  close  estimates  of  the 
remainder,  it  appears  that  the  total  Jewish  immigration  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending 
November  1  ultimo  was  about  63,000.  During  the  preceding  12  months  the  number  was  about  37,000, 
showing  an  increase  during  the  present  year  of  some  67  per  cent.  Our  figures  are  for  a  period  4 
months  later  than  the  Government  data,  and  as  these  4  months  are  those  of  heaviest  immigration, 
the  discrepancy  between  the  two  ratios  is  probably  very  much  less.  Making  some  calculated  allow- 
ances for  this  difference,  it  appears  that  while  the  percentage  of  the  Jewish  contingent  in  the  total 
immigration  was  11.9  in  1899,  it  was  12.2  in  1900,  exactly  the  same  as  in  1898. 

SOURCES  OF  THE  IMMIGRATION. 

Of  our  local  arrivals  more  than  99  per  cent  were  registered  as  coming  from  the  Slavic  countries  of 
Central  Europe,  and  of  the  remaining  1  per  cent  a  number  probably  were  natives  of  that  region. 
With  regard  to  this  aspect  of  the  movement  Commissioner-General  Powderly's  official  tables  afford  an 
instructive  study.  From  these  compilations  it  appears  thatof  the  total  immigration  from  the  Russian 
Empire,  numbering  90,787,  only  1,165  were  Muscovite  Russians,  the  remainder  consisting  of  12,516 
Finns,  5,349  Germans  (probably  Stundist  Baptists),  32,797  Poles  and  Lithuanians,  1,859  Scandinavians, 
and  37,011  Jews,  the  latter  belonging  to  all  the  various  nationalities  of  the  Empire. 

Of  the  immigration  from  Austria-Hungary,  which  reached  the  enormous  total  of  114,847,  the  highe«t 
figures  in  the  list,  there  were  22,802  Poles  (Galicians),  29,183  Slovaks  (Moravians),  13,776  Magyars 
(Hungarians),  2,832  Ruthenians  (Stundists),  17,163  Croatians  and  Slavonians,  3,056  Bohemians,  6,901 
Germans  (Austrians),  and  besides  some  small  numbers  of  Italians  and  Dalmatians  there  were  16,920 
Jews. 

The  majority  of  these  latter,  as  we  know  from  the  current  history  of  the  dual  monarchy,  and  as  s 
further  indicated  by  our  own  records,  are  of  Galician,  Bohemian  and  Austrian  nationality,  nativis 
of  the  lands  where  the  miasma  of  clericalism  has  sickened  the  body  social. 


i  President's  report,  presented  at  the  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  February  7, 1901. 
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The  most  marked  illustration  o£  the  effect  of  this  pestilence  is  afforded  by  Roumania.  Of  the  6  459 
immigrants  from  that  country  214  only  were  classed  as  Roumanians,  68  were  Germans,  2  were  Poles 
1  was  a  Bohemian,  and  1  a  Slovak.  All  the  rest^-namely,  6,183— were  Jews,  Roumanians  by  national 
ity,  natives  of  the  soil,  and  not  only  native,  but  doubtless  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  descendants  of 
those  who  had  been  natives  of  the  country  for  centuries  before  Roumania  had  being  as  a  State  Of 
these  refugees  from  Slavic  civilization  672  (nearly  11  per  cent)  landed  in  this  city. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  va.st  concourse  of  Italians  who  thronged  bitherward  during  the  closing 
year  of  the  nineteenth  century,  numbering  over  100,000  souls,  there  were  two  Jews,  but  whether 
Italian  Jews  or  possibly  Tunisian,  Egyptian,  or  Palestinian  Jews,  the  record  sayeth  not.  There  are 
many  Jews  in  Italy,  some  in  Parliament,  some  in  the  army,  some  in  all  the  walks  of  civilized  life, 
but  there  is  no  legalized  anti-Semitism  there,  and  so  the  Italian  Jews  stick  to  their  native  soil  because 
they  can. 

A  similar  objectlesson  is  afforded  by  France,  which  amongits  meager  contingent  of  1,739  emigrants 
included  17  Jews,  none  of  them,  in  all  probability,  natives  of  French  soil.  GermaDy  sent  us  last  year 
18,507  emigrants:  of  these  16,484  were  Germans,  1,663  were  Silesian  Poles,  and  337  were  Jews;  but  the 
latter,  if  classified  by  their  nationality,  would  probably  have  brought  the  number  of  Silesians  up  to 
2,000.  Belgium,  with  a  considerable  Jewish  population  represented  in  its  Parliament,  sent  out  968 
Flemingsand  218  French,  and  in  addition  to  these  4  Jews,  of  what  nativity  is  not  stated.  Holland, 
among  735  immigrants  to  our  country,  included  2  Jews,  possibly  Dutch.  From  the  United  Kingdom, 
among  a  total  of  48,237,  there  were  133  Jews,  probably  not  all  of  British  birth.  From  the  Turkish 
Empire,  among  4,247  immigrants,  114  were  Jews,  butamongthe  31,151  arrivals  from  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  although  these  countries  contain  a  considerable  number  of  Jewish  inhabitants,  there 
was  not  a  single  Jewish  immigrant.  On  the  contrary  the  Jewish  population  of  the  north  countries  is 
noted  as  increasing  through  settlers  from  outside,  probably  from  the  disturbed  Slavic  districts. 

CONDITIONS  ABROAD. 

For  many  years  past,  indeed  since  the  first  great  revival  of  medievalism  in  Russia  in  1882  drove 
such  large  numbers  of  the  refugees  to  our  shores  as  to  necessitate  the  organization  of  this  society,  we 
have  anxiously  scanned  the  eastern  political  horizon  in  the  hope  of  discerning  the  p-omise  of  a  better 
day.  But  as  yet  the  only  certainty  we  have  is  that  history  will  repeat  itself,  and  that  this  storm  will 
psssas  others  have  passed  in  the  centuries  on  which  we  look  back.  For  the  present  the  outlook  for  the 
immediate  future  is  far  from  being  clear,  and  the  retrospect  of  the  immediate  past  is  very  saddening. 

IX  ROUMANIA 

In  Roumania  especially  the  past  year  has  been  perhaps  the  darkest  of  any  recorded  in  any  modern 
Jewish  history.  Roumania  is  a  little  kingdom,  containing  a  population  of  some  5,000,000,  including 
260,000  Jews.  It  was  established  as  a  separate  State  in  1878,  under  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  in  which  were 
included  special  guaranties  of  civil  and  religious  rights  for  its  Jewish  people.  But  the  Roumanians 
are  Slavs — Latinized  in  language  and  religious  cult — but  Slavs  in  affiliation  and  sympathy.  So, 
when  the  reactionary  movement  in  Russia,  following  the  war  of  1878  and  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  took 
form  in  the  repression  of  all  nonconforming  sects,  and  especially  in  outrages  on  the  Jews,  the 
Roumanian  Government  followed  suit  and  the  treaty  of  Berlin  was  practically,  though  not  formally, 
repudiated.  The  provisions  of  equality  of  rights  for  the  Jews  were  deliberately  and  persistently 
evaded,  the  Jewish  inhabitants  were  placed  by  gradual  encroachments  in  the  legal  status  of  for- 
eigners, and  naturalization  laws  were  so  framed  as  to  make  the  acquisition  of  citizenship  by  Jews 
practically  impossible.  Jewish  children  were  excluded  from  the  public  schools,  the  private  schools 
established  by  the  Jewish  people  were  harried  and  taxed  into  insignificance,  and  the  existence  of  the 
Jewish  community  made  impossible,  except  on  the  single  condition  of  pay,  pay,  pay.  Every  recru- 
descence of  anti-Semitism  arising  from  time  to  time  in  Russia,  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  and  especially 
the  Dreyfus  agitation  in  FTance,  gave  the  cue  for  further  outrages,  until  finally,  in  the  early  winter 
and  spring  of  1900,  under  the  constant  goading  of  the  money-hungry  Government  and  its  horde  of 
yet  more  hungry  officials,  the  Roumanian  Jews  were  brought  into  a  state  of  panic,  and  an  emigration 
movement  en  masse  began. 

THE  ROUMANIAN   EXODL'S. 

Within  a  short  time — in  May,  June,  and  July  of  the  past  year — more  than  20,000  Roumanian  Jews 
took  up  the  wanderer's  staff  and  streamed  out  in  all  directions.  Some  turned  south  to  find  refuge  with 
their  former  suzerain,  the  Turk,  and  found  a  welcome  reception,  but  only  a  more  or  less  precarious 
foothold  in  Anatolia;  some  reached  as  far  south  as  Cyprus,  only  to  find  their  poverty  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  their  existence  there,  and  the  rest  turned  westward,  lured  by  the  nope  of  that  liberty  to 
live  and  to  work  which  the  flags  of  England  and  America  symbolize  for  the  oppressed  of  Europe. 
The  spectacle  of  suffering,  of  hunger,  misery,  and  death  that  was  enacted  by  this  unorganized  and 
impoverished  throng  on  the  highways  and  bywaysof  the  Roumanian  land ;  the  waiting  of  this  hapless 
multitude  at  the  frontiers;  the  despair  of  those  who  found  their  way  barred  and  compelled  to  halt 
and  return,  all  these  tragedies  and  their  minor  episodes  have  gone  to  swell  the  history  of  that  greater 
tragedy  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

The  suddennessand  magnitude  of  the  movement  overwhelmed  the  Jewish  organizations  of  Europe 
and  practically  overtaxed  their  machinery  of  charity.  The  Israelitische  Allianz  of  Vienna,  the 
Alliance  Universelle  of  Paris,  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  London,  strove  to  meet  the  terrible  exigency, 
and  the  Jewish  communities  of  those  cities  and  of  Budapest,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  and  Rot- 
terdam taxed  themselves  heavily  to  help.  By  August  the  movement  had  been  tempered  down  and 
brought  under  control. 

Meanwhile  the  world  was  busy  contemplating  the  triumphs  of  civilization  in  the  Exposition  at 
Paris  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  and  good  will  in  China  and  other  outlying  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  the  passing  efflorescence  of  Roumanian  treachery  went  unrebuked  and  unnoticed  by 
the  powers  whom  Roumania  had  deceived. 

THE  ROUMANIAN  PROSPECT. 

But  the  nature  of  things,  "  la  force  de  choses,"  is  stronger  than  treaties,  or  the  powers  that  sign 
them,  and  the  commercial  crisis  which  inevitably  followed  the  industrial  disorganization  resulting 
from  the  governmental  policy,  brought  about  a  revulsion  which  overturned  the  anti-Semitic  cabinet. 
A  new  ministry  was  installed  in  September  and  saner  counsels  have  followed,  but  what  these  will 
accomplish  or  how  long  they  will  last  remains  to  be  seen.  So  far  a  majority  of  Roumanians  have 
found  out  that  oppression  of  their  Jewish  fellow-countrymen  is  not  only  a  craven  crime,  but  a  costly 
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blunder  as  well,  and  it  is  impossible  that  its  people  will  not,  sooner  or  later,  have  the  sense  to  see  and 
understand  the  significance  of  what  our  government  agent,  sent  out  to  investigate  the  matter,  saw 
and  reported.  Inspector  Robert  Watchom,  in  his  report  to  the  United  States  Immigration  Bureau, 
makes  the  following  statement: 

"The  Roumanian  Jews  who  will  emigrate  from  Roumania  in  the  near  future,  and  those  who  are 
now  actually  en  route  to  American  ports,  are  not  only  self-supporting,  but  by  signal  abilities,  despite 
the  unfavorable  condition  under  which  they  have  lived,  had  acquired  a  competence,  and  on  reach- 
ing our  shores  will  be  amply  prepared  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Having  seen  many  of  the  families, 
I  am  quite  certain  that  they  will  be  a  desirable  accession  to  our  population." 

It  is  the  misery  of  these  people,  whom  their  surroundings  have  made  miserable,  that  taxes  our 
charitable  efforts  here,  and  hence  it  is  that  we  are  directly  interested  in  their  home  conditions. 

THE  STATDS  IN   RUSSIA. 

Of  the  status  of  the  Jewish  population  of  Russia  scarcely  better  can  be  said  than  that  their  situation 
has  not  become  worse  during  the  past  year.  There  are,  indeed,  some  flittering  signs  of  improvement, 
notably  a  distinct  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  higher  authorities  of  the  Empire  toward  a  more  liberal 
construction  and  less  harsh  enforcement  of  the  laws  bearing  on  the  Jews.  The  manifestly  settled 
policy  of  the  governing  senate  to  establish  a  uniform  administration  of  these  laws  instead  of  leaving 
them,  as  heretofore,  to  the  caprice  and  self-interest  of  irresponsible  officials,  is  an  important  factor  of 
permanent  improvement,  and  the  growing  sentiment  among  the  small  but  influential  class  of  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  in  favor  of  a  wider  and  fuller  liberty  for  the  Jews  is  also  making  itself  felt. 
Against  these  favorable  symptoms  are  to  be  noted  the  famine  which  last  year  afflicted  the  Jewish 
farmers  in  the  Bessarabian  provinces  of  southern  Russia,  and  the  outbreak  of  mob  violence  in  the 
Jewish  quarter  of  Odessa.  The  former  was  combated  by  the  charity  of  the  Russian  Jews  themselves, 
and  the  latter  lost  its  merely  Jewish  significance  through  havingdeveloped  into  a  plunder  riot  which 
devastated  the  finest  business  quarter  of  the  town  and  destroyed  the  property  of  prominent  Russian, 
French,  Italian,  and  other  Christian  families  of  the  city.  The  military  was  called  out,  about  1,500 
rioters  were  arrested,  some  of  them  imprisoned,  and  many  of  them  flogged.  These  measures  will  at 
least  tend  to  confine' further  plunder  riots  to  the  Jewish  quarter,  and  perhaps  result  eventually  in  their 
entire  suppression. 

CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRIA. 

In  Austria,  more  particularly  in  Galicia,  Bohemia,  and  in  Vienna,  the  agitation  appears  to  be  sub- 
siding, though  by  no  meani  at  an  end  as  yet.  The  outcome  of  the  Dreyfus  case,  the  object  lesson  of 
Roumania,  and  the  inevitable  revulsion  of  the  populace,  has  checked  the  spread  of  the  anti-Semitic 
fever  in  Austria,  as  was  made  apparent  by  the  losses  of  that  party  at  the  recent  elections.  Much 
remains  to  be  gained  for  the  cause  of  reason  in  those  unfortunate  sections  of  Europe,  and  much  is 
yet  to  be  feared  from  the  disturbances  which  threaten  when  the  present  already  aged  Emperor  of 
Austria  passes  away;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  much  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  certain,  however  slow 
and  halting,  process  of  general  enlightenment. 

THE   ZIONIST  MOVEMENT. 

Meanwhile  the  broad  gleam  of  hope  afforded  by  the  Zionist  movement,  though  seeming  but  scarcely 
to  have  become  brighter,  has  at  least  not  lessened  during  the  past  year.  In  the  ghettos  of  Eastern 
Europe,  in  the  great  ghetto  of  the  Russian  ' '  Pale,"  especially,  and  in  many  a  dark  spot  in  other  lands 
of  the  Dispersion,  this  hope  is  affording  weary  sufferers  a  larger  reason  for  existence,  without  which 
the  problem  would  seem  useless  of  solution.  For  us  who  live  in  the  radiance  of  modern  enlighten- 
ment, under  the  segis  of  religious  liberty  and  political  freedom,  the  value  of  this  Zionistic  hope  is  not 
easily  appreciated,  and  the  import  of  its  realization  scarcely  understood.  But  for  the  Jews  who  yet 
live  in  the  shadow  of  the  Middle  Ages,  out  in  Russia,  Roumania,  Austria,  the  way  east  to  Palestine  is 
the  nearest  to  redemption,  and  its  goal  is  nearest  to  their  hearts.  They  are  waiting  for  the  Sultan  to 
lift  the  bars,  but  the  Sultan  is  not  ready.  But  they  have  waited  and  prayed  through  centuries  of  his- 
tory, and  history  is  not  yet  at  an  end. 

COLONIZATION  IN  PALESTINE  AND  ARGENTINA. 

The  existing  colonies  in  Palestine  were  last  year  transferred  by  their  founder,  Baron  Edmond  de 
Rothschild,  to  the  control  of  the  De  Hirsch  foundation,  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association.  Under 
the  stimulus  of  the  new  regime,  and  with  the  continued  support  of  the  founder,  these  colonies  give 
promise  of  expanding  their  growth  arid  becoming  finally  independent.  A  similar  note  of  progress 
comes  from  the  De  Hirsch  colonies  in  Argentina,  where  conditions  have  so  far  improved  as  to  open 
the  way  for  the  addition  of  a  limited  number  of  immigrants  to  their  population. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY   COLONIES. 

The  status  of  the  older  colonies  established  near  us  in  New  Jersey  remains  much  the  same  as  a  year 
ago.  A  number  of  new  settlers  were  directed  by  us  to  Alliance,  Rosenhayn,  and  Carmel  during  the 
past  year,  and  a  few  are  reported  to  have  removed  from  there.  The  statement  of  the  property  hold- 
ings of  the  colonists,  as  noted  last  year,  might  be  somewhat  extended  now,  but  in  general  the  progress 
of  these  settlements  is  very  slow.  The  colony  of  Woodbine,  established  under  the  De  Hirsch  trust 
fund,  is  being  steadily  advanced  by  the  trustees,  and  will  clearly  develop  into  a  thriving  agricultural 
and  industrial  center.  The  agricultural  school  established  at  Woodbine  was  recently  Installed  in  a 
new  and  commodious  building,  fitted  with  a  full  equipment  of  appliances  for  scientific  research,  and 
surrounded  with  all  the  requisites  of  thorough  agricultural  experimentation.  Altogether  this  settle- 
ment, under  the  competent  lead  of  Professor  Sabsovitch,  is  making  marked  headway.  As  much 
would  certainly  be  true  of  the  older  colonies  if  some  similar  measure  of  support,  educational  espe- 
cially, were  afforded  them. 

A  movement  in  aid  of  these  colonies,  by  way  of  giving  the  farmers  special  facilities  and  cost  rates 
in  the  obtainment  of  manures,  was  inaugurated  during  the  early  season  of  last  year  by  Messrs.  Joseph 
Fels,  Maurice  Fels,  and  Samuel  S.  Fels,  the  latter  the  worthy  treasurer  of  our  association.  Reports 
from  Mr.  I.  C.  Fels,  one  of  the  colonists  at  Alliance  and  teacher  at  the  Woodbine  school,  give  details 
of  the  encouraging  results  which  this  effort  has  afforded,  and  pointing  anew  to  the  desideratum  of  a 
canning  factory  at  the  colonies. 
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DISTRIBUTION   OF  THE   IMMIGRANTS. 

Besides  the  few  immigrants  whom  we  found  occasion  to  forward  to  these  colonies,  a  great  number 
of  the  others  landing  here  came  in  for  a  like  exercise  of  our  offices.  Our  functions  were  in  fact  so 
entirely  similar  to  those  which  I  have  reported  from  year  to  year  that  I  leave  the  details  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  report  of  our  agent.  I  will  only  remark  that,  of  the  3,870  arrivals  at  our  port,  2,420  settled 
in  this  city,  the  other  1,450  scattering  to  nearly  100  other  destinations  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Among  those  who  were  distributed  were  295  individuals  who  had  no  definite  destination,  but  who 
were  forwarded  by  us  to  friends  and  relatives  whom  we  located  in  62  different  places  in  the  Union, 
where  their  people  were  glad  to  receive  them.  These  immigrants,  without  some  proper  direction, 
would  have  been  stranded  in  this  city,  and  eventually  have  found  a  settlement  only  after  much  suf- 
fering on  their  part  and  costly  charity  on  the  part  of  the  community. 

OUR    FINANCES. 

From  our  treasurer's  report  it  appears  that  our  expenditures  during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  S653.78, 
and  our  income  for  the  same  period  was  3583.19,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $70,59.  The  generous  annual 
donation  of  $100  by  Miss  Emily  Phillips,  an  anonymous  donation  of  $30,  the  contribution  of  $125  by 
the  Charity  Ball  Association,  and  the  amount  of  $270.40  from  memberships  make  up  the  main  items 
of  our  income,  the  balance  of  $57.79  accruing  from  investments.  The  expenditures  in  our  work  have 
been  restricted  to  the  closest  possible  limits,  closer  indeed  than  many  of  its  exigencies  would  dictate 
and  its  broader  requirements  demand.  There  is  need  of  a  fuller  support  of  the  association's  work  by 
the  community,  and  this  I  believe  to  be  obtainable  through  effort"  to  increase  our  membership. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND  FOREIGN- 
BORN  POPULATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  FOREIGN-BORN  IN  RELATION  TO  TOTAL  POPULATION. 

Percentage  of  foreign-born,  1890. — In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  percentage  of 
the  foreign-born  to  the  total  population  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  for  each  of 
the  main  census  divisions,  and  for  the  separate  States.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  trilie 
over  one-seventh  of  the  entire  population  of  the  country  (14.77  per  cent)  was  born 
on  foreign  soil.  This  foreign-born  element  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  North- 
ern and  Western  States,  the  Southern  States  having  less  than  3  per  cent  of  their 
population  foreign-born.  The  mining  States  of  the  West  show  the  largest  propor- 
tion, over  one-fourth  for  the  division  as  a  whole,  the  number  being  swollen  by  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  laborers  who  have  come  to  that  section.  The  next  division  in 
rank  as  to  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  is  the  North  Atlantic,  the  original  core  of 
the  nation,  where  the  percentage  is  23.34.  In  the  North  Central  Division  18.16  per 
cent  are  foreign-born.  Several  of  the  farming  States  of  the  North  Central  Division 
show  a  very  large  proportion,  North  Dakota  having  no  less  than  44.58  per  cent 
of  foreign-born.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  foreign-born  are  found  in  larg- 
est proportions  in  the  States  containing  a  high  percentage  of  urban  and  manu- 
facturing population,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  California  all  showing  more  than  one-fifth  of  their 
population  of  foreign  birth.  The  tendency  of  immigrants  toward  concentration  in 
cities,  and  the  causes  thereof,  will  be  discussed  later. ' 

Percentage  of  foreign-born  by  States,  1S90. 
[Census  of  1890,  Population,  Part  I,  p.  lxxxii.] 


The  United  States 14.77 


North  Atlantic  Division 23. 34 

Maine 11.94 

New  Hampshire 19.21 

Vermont 13.26 

Massachusetts 29. 35 

Rhode  Island 30.77 

Connecticut 24.60 

New  York 26.19 

New  Jersey 22. 77 

Pennsylvania 16.08 

South  Atlantic  Division 2. 35 

Delaware 7.81 

Maryland 9.05 

District  of  Columbia 8. 15 

Virginia 1.11 

West  Virginia 2.48 

North  Carolina -      .23 

South  Carolina 54 

Georgia 66 

Florida 5.86 


North  Central  Division 18.16 

Ohio 12.51 

Indiana 6.67 

Illinois 22.01 

Michigan „ 25.97 

Wisconsin 30. 78 


North  Central  Division— Continued. 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


35.90 
16.95 
8.77 
44.58 
27.69 
19.13 
10.36 


South  Central  Division 2. 93 


Kentucky... 
Tennessee  .. 
Alabama — 
Mississippi  ■ 
Louisiana . . 

Texas 

Oklahoma... 
Arkansas  . . . 


3.19 

1.13 
.98 
.62 
4.45 
6.84 
4.43 
1.26 


Western  Division 25.46 


Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado. 

New  Mexico  . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington  . 

Oregon 

California 


32  61 
24.57 
20.38 
7.33 
31.52 
25.52 
32.14 
20.69 
25.76 
18.27 
30.32 


'p.  278. 
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Relative  percentages  of  foreign-born,  1860-1890. — By  comparing  the  percentages  in 
the  following  table  for  the  different  census  years  we  see  that  the  most  rapid  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  foreign-horn  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  was  from  1850  to  1870, 
when  it  rose  from  9.68  to  14.44  per  cent.  There  was  a  check  in  the  influx  of  immi- 
grants during  the  decade  from  1870  to  1880,  although  part  of  the  relative  decrease 
in  the  foregn-born  shown  in  that  decade  is  believed  to  have  been  due  to  an  under- 
statement of  the  total  population,  especially  the  negro  population,  in  the  Southern 
States,  by  the  census  of  1870.  The  Northern  States  themselves,  however,  show  a 
relative  decrease  of  foreign-born  during  this  decade.  During  the  period  from  1880 
to  1890  there  was  again  a  considerable  increase  in  the  proportion  of  foreign-born, 
from  13.32  to  14.77  per  cent  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  increase  being  wholly 
confined  to  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central  divisions. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  relative  condition  of  the  various  divisions  and  States  as 
regards  the  native  and  foreign  born  elements  has  varied  comparatively  little  at  the 
different  census  periods.  The  increase  in  the  foreign-born  has  gone  chiefly  to  the  States 
already  having  the  largest  proportion.  However,  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  nearly  all  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States  there  has  been  a  decrease 
or  very  slight  increase  in  the  percentage  of  foreign-born  since  1850.  The  most 
marked  increase  has  been  in  the  New  England  States  and  Illinois.  The  States 
which  have  shown  the  most  striking  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  foreign-horn 
in  the  decade  between  1880  and  1890  are  the  New  England  States,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  which  constitute  the  great  manufacturing  and 
urban  States.  In  each  of  these  States  the  percentage  of  foreign-born  increased  by 
from  2  to  4  during  the  decade. 

Percentage  of  foreign-torn  of  total  population,  1850  to  1890. 

[Census  of  1890,  Population,  Part  I,  p.  Ixxxiii.] 


1890. 

1880. 

1870. 

1860. 

1850. 

14,  77 

13.32 

14.44 

13.16 

9.68 

23.34 

19.40 

20.49 

19.10 

15.37 

11.94 
19.21 
13.26 
29.35 
30.77 
24.60 
26.19 
22.77 
16.08 

9.07 
13.34 
12.33 
24.87 
26.76 
20.88 
23.83 
19.60 
13.73 

7.80 
9.30 
14.27 
24.24 
25.49 
21.14 
25.97 
20.85 
15.48 

5.96 
6.42 
10.39 
21.13 
21.41 
17.54 
25.80 
18.27 
14.81 

5.46 

4.49 

10.73 

16.49 

16.20 

10.39 

21.18 

12.25 

13.12 

2.35 

2.29 

2.85 

3.03 

2.24 

7.81 

9.05 

8.15 

1.11 

2.48 

.23 

.54 

.66 

5.86 

6.46 

8.86 

9.64 

.97 

2.95 

.27 

.77 

.69 

3.68 

7.31 

10.68 

12.34 

1.12 

3.87 

.28 

1.14 

.94 

2.65 

8.17 
11.28 
16.63 

2.20 

5.74 

8.78 

9.51 

1.62 

.33 
1.42 
1.10 
2.36 

.30 

1.30 

.72 

3.17 

18.16 

16.80 

17.97 

16.97 

12.04 

Ohio 

12.51 
6.67 
22.01 
25.97 
30.78 
35.90 
16.95 
8.77 
44.581 
27. 69/ 
19.13 
10.36 

12.35 
7.29 
18.96 
23.73 
30.82 
34.28 
16.11 
9.76 

38.32 

21.53 
11.05 

13.98 
8.42 
20.28 
22.63 
34.  56 
36.55 
17.14 
12.91 

33.95 

25.00 
13.28 

14.03 
8.76 
18.96 
19.90 
35.69 
34.14 
15.72 
13.58 

36.68 

22.02 
11.84 

11.02 

5.62 

13.14 

13.76 

36.18 

32.53 

10.91 

11.23 

North  Dakota , 



2.93 

3.08 

3.62 

3.99 

3.18 

._ 

3.19 

1.13 

.98 

.62 

3.61 
1.08 
.77 
.81 

4.80 
1.53 
1.00 
1.35 

'5.17 
1.91 
1.28 
1.08 

3.20 

56 

.97 

.79 
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Percentage  of  foreign-bom  of  total  population,  1850  to  1890 — Continued. 
[Census  of  1890,  Population,  Part  I,  p.  lxxxiii.] 


South  Central  Division — Continued. 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Western  Division 

Montana 

"Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

"Washington 

Oregon 

California 


1890. 


4.45 
6.84 
4.43 
1.26 


25.46 


32.61 
24.57 
20.38 
7.33 
31.52 
25.52 
32.14 
20.69 
25.76 
18.27 
30.32 


1880. 


5.76 
7.20 


1.29 


28.29 


29. 
28. 
20. 
6. 
39. 
30. 
41. 
30. 
21. 
17. 


8.51 
7.62 


31.64 


38.74 
38.53 
16.55 
6.12 
60.15 
35.38 
44.25 
52.57 
20. 97 
12.76 
37.45 


11.44 
7.19 


7.78 
7.19 


31.67 
30.10 


27.12 

9.76 

38.56 


13.18 
8.32 


.70 


3.49 
17.96 


7.69 
23.55 


OHAPTEB  II. 


FOREIGN-BORN  POPULATION  ACCORDING  TO  COUNTRY  OF 

BIRTH,  1890. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  natives  of  the  leading  countries  of  the 
world  found  in  the  United  States  at  the  census  of  1890,  together  with  the  number 
for  each  leading  race  group.  The  percentage  which  the  number  of  each  nationality 
and  race  bears  to  the  total  number  of  foreign  born  is  also  indicated.  It  will  be  seen 
that  of  9,249,547  persons  of  foreign  birth  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Germanic 
nations  contributed  practically  the  same  number,  a  trifle  over  one-third  of  the  total 
in  each  case.  The  Scandinavian  nations  and  the  North  and  South  Americans  (chiefly 
Canadians)  contributed  somewhat  over  one-tenth  each;  the  Slav  nations  5.52  per 
cent;  the  Latin  nations  3.46  percent,  and  the  Asiatic  nations  1.23  percent.  The 
Irish  constituted  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  immigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
Germans  nine- tenths  of  those  of  Germanic  race.  Italy  furnished  about  2  per  cent, 
the  larger  part  of  whom  had  come  to  us  during  the  decade  of  1880  to  1890  The 
French  have  never  been  conspicuous  as  an  emigrating  nation. 

Foreign-born  population  according  to  country  of  birth,  1890. 
[Census  of  1890,  Population,  Part  I,  p.  cxxxv.] 


Country  of  birth. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Country  of  birth. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Total  foreign  born  . . . 

9, 249, 547 

100 

3, 119,  583 

33.73 

North   and  South  Ameri- 

1, 088,  245 

11.76 

2,  784, 894 
123,  271 
81,  828 
22,  639 
2,882 
104, 069 

30.11 

1.33 

.88 

Canada  and  Kewfonnd- 

980,  938 

77,  853 

1,192 

5,006 

23, 256 

10.61 
.84 
.01 
.05 
.25 

.25 

.03 

Gentral  America 

1.13 

Scandinavian  nations 

933,  249 

10.09 

Cuba  and  "West  Indies . . 

322,  665 
478,  041 
132, 543 
510,  625 

3.49 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland . . 

3, 122, 911 

33.76 

5.17 

1.43 

England 

908, 141 
242, 231 
100,079 

951 
1, 871, 509 

9.82 
2.62 
1.08 

.01 
20.23 

5.52 

182,644 
62,  435 
118, 106 
147, 440 

1.97 

Great     Britain ,      not 

.68 

1.28 

1.59 
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Foreign-born  population  according  to  country  of  birth,  1890 — Continued, 
[Census  of  1890,  Population,  Part  I,  p.  cxxxv.] 


Country  of  birth. 


Latin  nations 

France 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 

Greece  

Asiatic  nations 

Asia,  not  specified 

China 

Japan  

India 


Number.    Per  cent. 


319, 822 


113, 174 
182,  580 

6,185 
15,  996 

1,887 


113,383 


2,260 

106,  688 

2,  292 

2, 143 


3.46 


1.22 
1.98 
.07 
.17 
.02 


1.23 


.03 

1.15 

.03 

02 


Country  of  birth. 


All  others  

Africa 

Atlantic  Islands 

Australia 

Europe,  not  specified 

Pacific  Islands 

Sandwich  Islands  . .  - 

Turkey 

Born  at  sea 

Other  countries 


Number.    Per  cent. 


41, 729 


2,207 
9,739 
5,984 
12,  579 
2,065 
1,304 
1,839 
5,533 
479 


0.45 


.02 
.11 
.06 
.14 
.02 
.01 
.02 
.06 
.01 


Foreign-born  population  according  to  country  of  birth,  1850-1890. — The  following  table 
shows  the  total  number  of  persons  of  foreign  birth  for  each  leading  nationality  at 
the  last  five  censuses,  together  with  the  proportion  which  each  bore  at  the  time  of 
the  census  to  the  total  foreign  born.  We  can  thus  trace  the  changes  in  the  relative 
importance  of  the  diifereut  nationalities  in  our  population.  The  Census  of  1890 
makes  the  following  comment  on  this  subject : 

"In  1850  the  leading  foreign  nationality  was  the  Irish,  which  comprised  nearly  43 
per  cent  of  the  whole  foreign-born  element,  while  the  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom 
jointly  constituted  nearly  three -fifths  of  all  the  foreign  born.  Next  to  the  IriBh 
were  the  natives  of  Germany,  who  constituted  one-fourth  of  the  entire  foreign-born 
population. 

"In  1860  the  Irish,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  had  relatively 
diminished,  the  Irish  constituting  less  than  39  per  cent,  and  natives  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  whole  constituting  but  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  foreign-born 
population,  while  the  Germans  had  increased  nearly  one-third. 

"In  1870  the  proportion  of  Irish  and  of  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  still 
further  diminished;  the  proportion  of  Germans  had  remained  practically  at  a  stand- 
still, while  that  of  natives  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  had  slightly  increased. 

"In  1880  the  proportional  diminution  of  the  Irish  had  continued;  the  Germans 
showed  a  slightly  diminished  proportion,  while  the  proportion  of  natives  of  Canada 
and  Newfoundland  had  still  further  increased. 

"In  1890  the  proportional  reduction  of  Irish  had  continued;  the  natives  of  the 
entire  United  Kingdom  constituted  barely  one-third  of  the  whole  foreign-born  ele- 
ment ;  the  Germans  had  slightly  increased ;  the  natives  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland 
had  held  their  own;  the  Scandinavians  had  largely  increased,  while  several  other 
elements,  especially  the  Russians,  Hungarians,  Bohemians,  Poles,  and  Italians,  which 
previously  constituted  very  small  proportions,  became  noticeable." 

"The  Irish  have  in  40  years  diminished  from  42.85  to  20.23  per  cent.  They  have 
become  relatively  less  than  half  as  important  in  1890  as  in  1850.  The  Germans  have 
increased  from  26.01  to  30.11  per  cent,  but  this  increase  has  not  been  continuous, 
since  this  nationality  constituted  a  larger  percentage  of  the  foreign- born  population 
in  1860  and  1870  than  in  1890.  The  natives  of  England  and  Wales,  who  in  1850  con- 
stituted 13.75  per  cent,  have  diminished  continuously  until  in  1890  they  constituted 
10.91  per  cent.  The  natives  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  have  in  the  40  years 
increased  from  6.58  to  10.61  per  cent,  the  maximum  being  reached  in  1880,  when  the 
proportion  was  slightly  greater  than  in  1890.  The  Scandinavians,  starting  in  1850 
with  the  insignificant  proportion  of  0.81  per  cent,  have  increased  until  in  1890  they 
constituted  10.09  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign-born  element,  this  increase  having  been 
the  most  rapid  in  recent  years." 

The  Slav  countries,  Italy,  and  China  were  scarcely  represented  in  our  population 
in  1850,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Bohemia  and  China,  their  chief  growth  has  been 
since  1880.  Combining  the  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  Poles,  Russians,  and  Italians  we 
find  that  they  bore  the  following  proportions  to  the  total  foreign-born  at  each  census : 

1850 0.22  I  1880 3.38 

1860 51   1890 7.49 

1870 1.44  I 

These  nations  have  been  sending  still  greater  numbers  of  immigrants  to  this 
country  since  1890,  and  the  census  of  1900  may  easily  show  more  than  one-tenth  of 
the  total  foreign-born  belonging  to  them. 
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Foreign-born  population  according  to  countries  of  birth,  1850  to  1890. 
[Census  of  1890,  Population,  Part  I,  p.  ox].] 


Countries  of  birth. 


Number, 


Total. 


Canada  and  Newfound' 

land 

Mexico 

England 

Scotland 

Wales 

Ireland ;1 . 

Germany 2, 

Austria 

Holland 

Switzerland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Bnssia 

Hungary 

Bohemia 

Poland 

France  

Italy 

China 

Other  countries. . . 


Per 


Number. 


6, 679, 943 


980,  938 
77,  853, 
909,  092 
242,  231 
100, 079 
871,509 
784, 894 
123,  271 
81,828 
104,  069 
322,  665 
478, 041 
132, 543 
182,  644 
62, 435 
118, 106 
147,  440 
113, 174 
182,  580 
106, 688 
127, 467 


1880. 


100.  00  5, 567,  229 


10.61 

.81 

9.83 

2.62 

1.08 

20.23 

30.11 

1, 

L13 
3.49 
5.17| 
1.43| 
1.971 
.68 
1.281 
1.59 
1.221 
1.98 
1.15| 
1.38 


717, 157 
68,399 

664, 160 

170,  136 
83, 302 
, 854,  571 
, 966,  742 
38,  663 
58,  090 
88,621 

181, 729 

194,  337 
64, 196 
35,  722 
11,  526 
85, 361 
48, 557 

106, 971 
44,  230 

104, 468 
93,005 


Per 


10.74 

1.02 

9.94 

2.55 

1.25 

27.76 

29.44 

.58 

.87 

1, 

2.72 

2.91 

.96 

.54 

.17 

1.28 

.73 

1.60 

.66 

1.56 

1. 


"•  cenrt.  N™»er-  cenl 


100. 00 


4, 138, 697 


493,  464 
42, 435 

555,  046 

140,  835 
74,  533 

855, 827 

690, 533 
30,  508 
46,  802 
75, 153 

114, 246 
97,  332 
30, 107 
4,644 
3,737 
40,289 
14,  436 

116, 402 
17, 157 
63, 042 
60, 701 


8.86 

.76 

9.97 

2.53 

1.34 

33.34 

30.37 

.55 

.84 

1.35 

2.05 

1.75 

.54 

.08 

.07 

.72 

.26 

2.09 

.31 

1.13 

1.09 


249, 970 

27,  466 

433, 494 

108,  518 

45, 763 

611,  304 

276, 075 

25,061 

28, 281 

53, 327 

43,995 

18, 625 

9,962 

3,160 


7,298 
109,  802 
10,518 
35,  565 
40,445 


100.00  2,244,602100.00 


6.04 

66 

10.47 

2.62 

1.11 

38.03 

30.83 

.61 

.68 

1.29 

1.06 

.45 

.24 

.08 


147,  711| 

13,  317 

278,  675 

70,  550 

29,  868 

961,  719 

583,  774 

946 

9,848 

13, 358 

12, 678 

3,559 

1,838 

1,414 


.is;. 

2.66, 


54,  069 

3,645 

758 

56, 875 


6.58 

.59 

12.42 

3.14 

1.33 

42.85 

26.01 

.04 

.44 

.60 

.57 

.16 

.08 

.06 


2.41 
.16 
.03 

2.53 


Distribution  of  leading  nationalities  by  divisions  and  States. — The  Germans,  who  are 
iu  the  nation  as  a  whole  1$  times  more  numerous  than  the  next  largest  nationality, 
the  Irish,  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  foreign-born  nationalities  in  26  of  the 
States,  including  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland,  and  nearly  all  of  the  North 
Central  and  the  Southern  States.  The  Irish  are  the  predominant  foreign-born 
nationality  in  7  States:  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  and  Nevada.  The  Canadians  outnumber  other  nationalities  in 
the  border  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Michigan,  Montana,  and 
Washington.  The  English  are  most  numerous  among  the  foreign-born  in  Idaho, 
Colorado,  and  Utah,  mining  States;  the  Scandinavians  in  the  two  Dakotas,  farming 
States;  the  Mexicans  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  Chinese  in  California.' 


1  Census  of  1890,  Population,  Vol.  I,  Table  32,  p.  608. 
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The  British  Americans  in  1890  were  found  mainly  in  the  New  England  States 
(except  Connecticut),  where  they  constitute  from  7  to  12  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, and  from  one-fourth  to  two-thirds  of  the  entire  foreign-born  population.  A 
large  proportion  of  them  are  also  found  in  North  Dakota  and  Michigan,  while  several 
other  border  States  show  a  larger  percentage  of  British  Americans  than  is  found  in 
the  country  as  a  whole.  It  is  well  known  that  the  French  Canadians  are  competing 
sharply  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  New  England,  while  in  the  more  western 
States  they  enter  agricultural  and  lumbering. 

The  Irish,  who,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  are  specially  inclined  to  urban  life,  are  rela- 
tively most  numerous  in  the  North  Atlantic  division,  where  they  constitute  7.13  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  as  compared  with  2.99  per  cent  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  The  proportion  is  greatest  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  in  the  order  named.  In  the  North  Central 
division  they  represent  only  1.94  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  the  proportion 
being  quite  uniform  in  each  State,  except  in  Illinois,  where  it  is  much  higher.  The 
States  of  the  Far  West  show  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  Irish. 

The  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  are  likewise  found  in  larger  proportions  in  the 
North  Atlantic  than  in  any  other  division  except  the  Western,  where  they  enter 
largely  into  mining.  Constituting  2  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  and  13.53  per 
cent  of  the  foreign  population  of  the  whole  country,  they  show  the  corresponding 
percentages  for  the  North  Atlantic  division  3.55  and  15.88  per  cent.  The  largest  pro- 
portion in  each  case  is  found  in  Ehode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  The  proportion 
of  British  to  the  total  foreign-born  is  more  uniform  throughout  the  5  grand  divisions 
than  that  of  any  other  race.  The  proportion  of  British  to  the  foreign-born  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  several  of  the  States  of  the  South  Atlantic  division  in  Ohio,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Alabama  is  considerably  above  the  average  for  the  entire  country. 

The  Teutons,  mainly  Germans,  constituted  about  one-twentieth  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation and  one-third  of  the  foreign  population  of  the  United  States  in  1890.  Their 
proportion  in  each  case  is  considerably  higher  than  these  figures  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral division,  while  the  proportion  to  the  entire  population  is  also  somewhat  greater 
in  the  North  Atlantic  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  Wisconsin  the  Teutons  are 
more  than  one-sixth;  in  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  New  York  nearly  one-tenth  of  the 
entire  population.  They  show  less  inclination  to  the  New  England  States  than  to 
any  other.  In  Missouri,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  the  Teutons  are 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  foreign-born,  while  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  New 
Jersey,  Kansas,  and  New  York  they  exceed  one-third  of  the  foreign-born.  The  Ger- 
mans, as  we  shall  see,  enter  more  largely  into  agriculture  than  any  of  the  other  race 
groups  except  the  Scandinavians. 

The  Scandinavians  appeared  in  1890  in  a  considerable  body  in  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  but  they  bore  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the 
total  and  to  the  foreign-horn  population  in  the  farming  States  of  the  Northwest. 
In  Minnesota  they  constituted  about  one-sixth  of  the  entire  population  and  one-half 
of  the  foreign-born.  In  North  Dakota  the  proportions  are  much  greater,  while  in 
South  Dakota  the  Scandinavians  are  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  total  population  and 
more  than  one-third  of  the  foreign-born. 

The  Slavs,  in  1890,  were  found  mainly  in  the  North  Atlantic  division,  especially 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  where  they  constituted  between  1  and  2  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population;  and  to  a  secondary  extent  in  the  North  Central  division. 
The  largest  proportion  to  total  population  and  to  foreign  population  is  found  in  the 
farming  States,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  and  Nebraska. 

The  Greco-Latins,  including  especially  the  French  and  Italians,  are  found  princi- 
pally in  the  North  Atlantic  andT  Western  divisions.  The  largest  proportions  are 
found  in  New  York,  where  they  constitute  1.45  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and 
5.53  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  population;  in  California  and  Nevada  where  the 
proportions  respectively  are  about  double  those  in  New  York ;  in  Rhode  Island,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Louisiana,  Colorado,  and  Massachusetts. 

The  Asiatics,  mainly  Chinese,  are  found  principally  in  the  Western  division, 
where  they  constitute  3.23  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  12.68  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-born.  The  proportions  in  Nevada  and  California  are  considerably  higher 
than  these.    In  other  parts  of  the  country  their  number  is  insignificant. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


STATISTICS  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

Total  immigration,  1820-1899.1 — A  different  way  of  looking  at  the  problem  of  the 
foreign-horn  is  by  considering  the  current  of  immigration  into  the  country  rather 
than  the  number  of  foreign-born  already  there  at  any  particular  time.  We  shall 
naturally  reach  somewhat  similar  conclusions  by  this  system  to  those  obtained  by 
tho  preceding  one,  although  the  two  methods  do  not  give  strictly  paiallel  results. 
Thus  the  amount  of  immigration  of  a  given  nationality  during  any  decade  may  be 
relatively  small,  and  yet  the  proportion  of  the  persons  of  that  nationality  in  the 
country  at  the  end  of  the  decade  may  he  large,  owing  to  preceding  immigration. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  view  of  recent  and  present  tendencies,  the  current 
of  immigration  gives  the  more  instructive  results.  Another  reason  why  the  results 
obtained  by  the  consideration  of  immigration  differ  somewhat  from  those  obtained 
by  considering  the  population  at  a  stationary  point  is  that  there  is  a  certain  return 
current  of  persons  of  foreign  birth  from  this  country  of  which  no  statistical  record  is 
kept.  The  Italians  especially  are  apt  to  come  to  this  country  as  "  birds  of  passage," 
so  that  it  will  he  quite  possible  that  the  census  of  1900  will  show  fewer  Italians  in 
the  country  than  were  reported  to  have  come  here  during  the  preceding  decade,  a 
phenomenon  which  was  also  observable  at  the  census  of  1890. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  immigrants,  by  decades,  1821  to 
1899.  It  is  to  he  observed,  however,  that  previous  to  1856  no  distinction  was  made 
between  those  who  came  here  to  settle  and  mere  travelers.  Moreover,  since  1885  the 
immigrants  from  the  British  North  American  provinces  and  from  Mexico  have  not 
been  included,  while  only  since  1894  have  the  numbers  of  European  immigrants 
arriving  in  Canada  but  destined  for  the  United  States  been  included: 


Number  of  immigrants  by  decades. 


1821  to  1830 143.439 

1831  to  1840 599,125 

1841  to  1850 1,713,251 

1851  to  1860 2,598,214 

1861  to  1870 2,314,824 


1871  to  1880. 
1881  to  1890. 
1891  to  1900. 


2, 812, 191 
5, 246.  613 
3, 687,  564 


Total 19,115,211 


Immigration  first  becomes  of  marked  importance  during  the  decade  from  1830  to 
1840.  During  the  next  20  years  the  influx  of  the  foreign-horn  was  greater  relatively 
to  the  amount  of  native  population  than  at  any  other  period.  Three  principal  causes 
of  this  increase  were  the  hard  times  in  Germany,  the  great  famine  in  Ireland,  and 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  Financial  depressions  have  always  a  marked 
influence  in  decreasing  immigration.  That  of  1857  was  followed  closely  by  the  civil 
war,  and  the  number  of  foreign-born  coming  to  this  country  was  greatly  decreased. 
The  era  of  prosperity  succeeding  the  war,  coupled  with  the  marked  improvements 
in  methods  of  transportation,  rapidly  swelled  the  tide  so  that  the  total  immigration 
for  1861  to  1870  was  but  little  less  than  that  for  the  preceding  decade.  The  severe 
depression  which  succeeded  the  crisis  of  1873  once  more  greatly  reduced  immigration 
so  "that  the  entire  influx  for  the  decade  was  not  greatly  above  that  for  1851  to  1860. 
The  next  decade  was  one  of  prosperity  in  this  country.  The  opening  up  of  the 
great  farming  regions  of  the  West  was  still  actively  going  on,  while  manufacturing 
industry  was  being  developed  with  great  rapidity.  We  find  the  total  immigration 
for  this  decade  accordingly  more  than  equal  to  that  for  the  20  years  preceding. 
The  year  1882  marked  the'  climax  of  the  movement,  788,992  immigrants  coming  to 
our  shores.  The  movement  continued  with  little  abatement  till  the  crisis  of  1893. 
During  the  years  of  depression  which  have  followed,  immigration  has  fallen  off  to 
about  half  the  average  of  the  years  preceding.  The  tendency  toward  returning 
prosperity  was  apparently  already  shown,  however,  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1899,  when  311,715  immigrants  arrived  as  compared  with  the  minimum  of  217,786  for 
the  preceding  year.  The  almost  complete  occupation  of  the  farming  lands  of  good 
quality  in  the  West,  however,  is  likely  to  reduce  the  attractiveness  of  this  country 
as  a  place  of  settlement  to  many  foreigners. 

The  movements  which  have  been  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  may  be 
more  accurately  traced  by  the  figures  of  the  following  table,  which  show  the  immi- 
gration for  each  year.  The  fluctuations  may  be  traced  more  easily  by  means  of  the 
diagram : 

1  Based  on  Report  of  Immigration  Investigating  Commission,  1895,  pp.  8,  9. 
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Number  of  alien  passengers  arrived  in  the  United  States,  1820  to  1855,  and  number  of 

immigrants  arrived,  1856  to  1900. 


1820. 
1821. 
1822. 
1823. 
1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 


1829 

1830 

1831 

1832  (15  months)  . 


1834. 
1835. 


8, 

9, 

6, 

6, 

7, 
10, 
10, 
18, 
27,  3BZ 

22,  520 

23,  322 
22,  633 
60, 482 

1,640 


1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 


65, 
45, 
76, 
79, 
38, 
68, 
84, 
80, 
104, 


1843  (9montha) 52, 

1844 78, 

1845 114 


1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850  (15  months)  . 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 


.  154. 

.  234 
226, 

.  297, 
369, 
379, 
371, 
368, 
427, 
200, 
195, 
246, 
119, 
118, 
150, 


496 
615 
371 
416 
968 
527 
024 
980 
466 
603 
645 
833 
827 
587 
945 
501 
616 
237 


1861 89,724 

1862 89,007 

1863 174,524 

1864 193,195 

1865 247,453 

1866 314,917 

1867 310,965 

1868  (6  months) 138,840 

1869 352,768 

1870 387,203 

1871 321,350 

1872 404,806 

1873 459,803 

1874 313,339 

1875 227,498 

1876 169,986 

1877 141,857 

1878 138,469 

1879 177,826 

1880 457,257 

1881 669,431 

1882 788,992 

1883 603,322 

1884 518,592 

1885 395,346 

1886 334,203 

1887 490,109 

1888 546,889 

1889 444,427 

1890 455,302 

1891 560,319 

1892  579,663 

1893 439,730 

1894 285,631 

1895 258,536 

1896 343,267 

1897 230,832 

1898 229,299 

1899 311,715 

1900 448,572 

1901 487,918 


Immigration  by  nationalities. — 1820-1899.1 — Since  the  total  amount  of  immigration 
into  this  country  has  considerably  fallen  off  during  the  past  decade,  greater  atten- 
tion is  now  being  given  by  the  public  thought  to  the  character  of  the  immigrants. 
A  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  the  immigration  of  persons  of  different  nationalties 
shows  that  there  have  been  marked  changes  in  this  regard  in  the  more  recent  decades 
and  especially  during  the  past  10  or  15  years.  The  following  table  and  accompa- 
nying diagrams  show  the  number  of  immigrants  of  each  leading  nationality  by 
decades : 

Nationality  of  immigrants  by  decades. 


1821  to  1831  to   1841  to     1851  to     1861  to     1871  to 
1830.      1840.       1850.         1860.         1870.  1880. 


1881  to 
1890. 


1891  to 
1900. 


Total  . 


143, 439 


599  125 


1,  713,  251 


2,598,214 


2,314,824 


2, 812, 191 


5,246,613 


3,687,564 


United  Kingdom 


75,  803 


283, 191 


1,  047,  763 


1, 338, 093 


1,  042,  674 


984,  9U 


1, 462, 839 


661, 742 


England  and  "Wales. 

Scotland 

Ireland 


Germany 

British  North  American  Prov- 
inces  

Norway  and  Sweden 

Austria-Hungary 

Italy 

France • 

Kussia  and  Poland 

China 

Switzerland 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Other  countries - 


22, 167 
2,912 
50,  724 

6,761 

2,277 
91 


263,  332 

3,712 

780, 719 


385, 643 
38, 331 
914, 119 


568, 128 

38,  768 

435, 778 


460, 479 

87,  564 

436, 871 


152,454 

13,  624 
1,201 


41,7 
13,9 


667 

59,  309 
20, 931 


408 

,8,497 

--91 

2 

3,226 

169 

1,078 

45, 036 


2,253 

45,  575 

~--_646 

8 

4,821 

l,i 

1,412 

92,  877 


1 

77, 


76, 358 
-1,621 
41, 397 
25, 011 
3,749 
10,  789 
60,  058 


787,468 

153,871 
109,  298 

7,800 
11,  728 
35,984 

4,536 
64, 301 
23, 286 
17,094 

9,102 
47, 682 


718, 182 

383,  269 
211, 245 
72, 969 
55,  759 
72,  206 
52,254 
123,  201 
28,  293 
31, 771 
16, 541 
61, 587 


505, 152 


568, 362 

353,  719 

307, 309 

50, 464 

265, 088 

61,711 

81,988 

88, 132 

53,  701 

107,  528 


321, 281 
592,707 
651, 893 
30,770 
602,010 
17,527 
31, 179 
50,231 
26,758 
196,314 


a  1881  to  1885 ;  no  figures  since. 


1  Based  on  Census  of  1890:  Population,  vol.  i,  pp.lxxx,  lxxxi,  supplemented  by  later  figures  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Commissioner.G-eneral  of  Immigration,  and  corrected  by  Immigration  and  Passenger 
Movement,  1894,  p.  72. 
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06-1981 


01-1991 
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Nationality  of  Immigrants.    Percentage  of  Total  for  each  Decade,  1821-1899. 
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The  Irish  were  the  first  to  appear  in  large  proportion  among  our  immigrants.  They 
came  most  rapidly  during  the  decades  from  1841  to  1860,  since  which  time  they  have 
fallen  oft  greatly  in  absolute  numbers  and  in  the  proportion  which  they  bear' to  the 
total  immigrants.  The  course  of  German  immigration  has  been  more' regular,  but 
shows  a  falling  off  in  the  decades  1861-1870  and  especially  1891-1899,  as  compared 
with  those  immediately  preceding.  The  English  and  Scotch  have  been  even  more 
regnlar,  gradually  increasing  in  absolute  numbers  each  decade  except  the  last. 
Immigration  of  other  nationalities  was  not  important  enough  to  be  noteworthy  until 
1860.  The  Scandinavians  then  began  to  come,  and  since  1880  they  have  come  to 
constitute  about  one-tenth  of  our  immigration.  The  Russians  and  Poles,  the  Hun- 
garians and  Italians  began  to  appear  in  moderate  numbers  during  the  decade  from 
1871  to  1880,  increased  with  enormous  rapidity  during  the  following  10  years,  and 
for  the  decade  1891-1900  constitute  50  per  cent  of  our  total  immigration. 

To  present  these  changes  somewhat  more  specifically  it  may  be  noted  that  from 
1830  to  1840  the  proportion  of  Irish  among  the  total  immigrants  was  about  35  per 
cent,  that  of  other  British  about  12^  per  cent,  while  the  Germans  constituted  25  per 
cent.  The  French  immigration  at  this  time  was  also  considerable,  amounting  to  8 
per  cent. 

From  1840  to  1850the  proportion  of  Irish  increased  to  46  per  cent,  of  other  British 
to  15J  per  cent,  that  of  Germans  remaining  unchanged.  During  the  next  decade  the 
Irish,  although  increasing  in  absolute  numbers,  were  only  35  per  cent  of  the  total 
immigrants,  the  English  and  Scotch  had  still  further  increased  to  16  per  cent  while 
the  Germans  were  a  little  less  than  37  per  cent.  In  the  decade  from  1860  to  1870  the 
importance  of  the  Irish  still  further  diminished,  their  percentage  being  only  19, 
while  that  of  the  other  natives  of  Great  Britain  had  risen  to  26,  and  that  of  Germans 
had  fallen  slightly,  to  34  per  cent.  Norway  aud  Sweden  now  furnish  5  per  cent  and 
the  Canadians  7  per  cent.  The  following  decade  shows  the  Irish  only  16  per  cent  of 
the  total  immigrants,  the  other  British  somewhat  reduced,  to  19  per  cent,  the  Ger- 
mans likewise  fallen  off  to  26  per  cent,  while  the  British  Americans  and  the  Scan- 
dinavians had  shown  a  marked  increase,  the  former  furnishing  14  per  cent  and  the 
latter  8  per  cent.  From  1880  to  1890,  when  the  tide  of  immigration  was  at  its 
height,  the  Irish  constituted  only  one-eighth  and  the  other  British  only  one-seventh 
of  the  total  immigration.  The  Germans  doubled  in  absolute  number  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  decade,  and  increased  slightly,  to  28  per  cent,  in  their  propor- 
tion to  the  entire  inflow.  Norwegians  and  Sv/edes  rose  to  11  per  cent.  Russians 
and  Poles  now  amount  to  5  per  cent,  Hungarians  to  7  per  cent,  and  Italians  to  6  per 
cent,  eachof  these  nationalities  having  at  least  quadrupled  its  absolute  numbers  and 
doubled  its  proportion  of  the  total  immigration  as  compared  with  the  preceding  10 
years.  The  immigration  from  Canada,  had  statistics  been  continued,  would  appar- 
ently have  fully  held  its  own. 

Detailed  immigration  by  nationalities,  1875-1899.' — So  marked  have  been  the  changes 
in  the  proportions  of  the  different  nationalities  among  our  immigrants  during  the 
past  -25  years,  that  it  will  perhaps  be  profitable  to  present  more  detailed  statistics. 
The  following  table  shows  the  absolute  number  of  immigrants  of  each  leading 
nationality  by  five  quinquennial  periods,  together  with  the  proportion  which  each 
bore  to  the  total  immigration  for  the  same  periods,  these  proportions  being  indicated 
graphically  in  the  diagram : 

Immigration  by  leading  nationalities,  1876-1899. 


1875-1879. 

1880-1884. 

1885-1889. 

1890-1894. 

1895-1809. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

100 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

All  countries 

855,  636 

100 

3, 037, 594 

100 

2,  210, 974 

2,  320, 645 

100 

1,  373,  649 

100 

England,  Scotland,  and 

152,  880 
108,  046 
172, 919 
60, 516 

17.9 

12.6 

20.2 

7.3 

400, 192 
365, 107 
920,  215 
330, 455 

13.2 
12 
30.3 
10.9 

410,  704 
308,  854 
524,  966 
255,  986 

18.6 
14 
23.7 
11.6 

236,  259 
233, 922 
457,  894 
225,  242 

10.2 
10.1 
19.7 
9.7 

92,  832'       6.  8 

Ireland 

172,460      12.6 

Germany 

121, 178       8.  8 

Sweden  and  Norway  . . 

108, 816 

7.9 

Total  above  coun- 

494, 361 

27,386 

3,057 

19,  976 

30,  350 

58 

iTi 

.4 
2.3 
3.5 

2, 015, 969 

92,  392 
46, 156 
108,  216 
68,  591 

66.4 

3 

1.5 
3.6 
2.3 

1,  500,  510 

112, 413 
63, 826 
159,444 
157,027 

67.9 

5.1 

2.9 
7.2 
7 

1, 153,  317 

49.7 

495,  286 

36.1 

176,492 
123, 744 
304, 811 
343,  544 

7.6 

5.3 

13.1 

14.8 

130, 414!       9.  5 

Hungarv  . 

103. 4081       7.5 

Italy..:..... 

298, 950!     21.  8 

Kussia  and  Poland 

214,  350 

15.6 

Total  above  coun- 

80,  769 

9.4 

315, 355 

10.4 

492,  710 

22.2 

948,  591 

40.8 

747, 122 

54.4 

1  Tables  compiled  from  Reports  of  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  1892-1899. 
and  Passenger  Movement,  1894,  pp.  73,  74. 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  natives  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  reached 
their  highest  absolute  numbers  among  our  immigrants  in  1880-1884  and  1885-1889, 
with  over  400,000  for  each  period.  In  the  latter  period  they  constituted  no  less  than 
18.6  per  cent  of  the  total  immigration.  The  number  of  these  nationalities  fell  off 
considerably  during  the  next  5  years,  while  during  the  years  1895-1899  about  one- 
fifth  as  many  came  to  us  as  from  1885  to  1889.  The  proportion  in  the  latter  period 
was  little  over  one-third  as  great  as  in  the  former,  6.8  per  cent.  The  year  1899  shows 
by  far  the  smallest  proportion  ever  known,  4.4  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  the  Irish  among  the  total  immigrants  has  varied  much  less  but, 
it  also  reached  its  maximum  m  1885-1 889, 14  per  cent,  the  absolute  number  occurring 
in  the  preceding  5  years  being,  however,  greater— 365,107.  For  the  years  1895-1889 
the  percentage  haB  been  12.6,  and  the  absolute  number  of  Irish  immigrants  less  than 
one-half  the  number  from  1880  to  1884. 

The  number  of  Germans  coming  to  onr  shores  reached  the  enormous  total  of  920,215 
for  the  period  1880-1884,  when  it  constituted  no  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number  of  immigrants.  The  total  number  of  Germans  arriving  during  the  next  ten 
years  was  only  about  60,000  more  than  during  the  5  years  preceding.  The  propor- 
tion of  Germans  had  fallen  off  to  one-fifth  during  1890-1894.  The  most  striking 
change,  however,  was  during  the  5  years  last  past,  when  only  121,178  natives  of 
Germany  landed  in  this  country,  constituting  but  8.8  per  cent  of  the  total  immigra- 
tion. 

The  proportion  of  Scandinavians  reached  its  highest  point  from  1885  to  1889,  11.6 
per  cent.  The  decrease  since  that  time,  however,  has  been  less  rapid  than  for  Ger- 
many, and  the  proportion  for  the  past  5  years  is  still  7.9  per  cent,  although  the 
total  number  of  Scandinavians  arriving  during  that  period  was  barely  one-third  of 
the  number  arriving  from  1880  to  1884. 

The  losses  which  have  been  thus  shown  in  the  immigration  from  the  countries  of 
western  and  northern  Europe  have  been  made  up  by  an  increased  influx  from  south- 
ern and  eastern  countries. 

Italy  shows  the  most  striking  increase  of  all.  "While  only  19,976  Italians  came  to 
this  country  from  1875  to  1879,  the  arrivals  from  1890  to  1894  were  no  less  than 
307,077,  while  those  for  the  succeeding  5  years  were  scarcely  less,  despite  the  great 
falling  off  in  the  total  immigration.  The  proportion  of  the  Italians  to  the  total 
immigrants  has  increased  by  geometric  rather  than  by  arithmetic  progression.  It 
rose  from  2.3  per  cent  in  1875-1879  to  13.1  per  cent,  in  1890-1894,  while  the  propor- 
tion for  the  past  5  years  has  reached  21.8  per  cent  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total. 
For  the  year  1899,  in  fact,  almost  one-fourth  of  all  our  immigrants  were  Italians. 

The  increase  in  the  absolute  numbers  and  the  proportions  of  the  Russians  and 
Poles  was  up  to  1895  even  more  striking  than  that  of  the  Italians,  the  number  for 
1890-1894  being  343,544,  or  11  times  greater  than  for  1875-1879.  In  the  two  years 
after  1896,  however,  there  was  a  very  considerable  falling  off  in  their  absolute  num- 
ber, the  proportion  to  the  total  immigration  for  1895-1899,  however,  increasing  some- 
what as  compared  with  the  preceding  5  years,  and  amounting  to  15.6  per  cent. 

The  number  and  proportion  of  the  Hungarians  coming  to  this  country,  while  less  than 
half  as  great  as  that  of  the  Russians  and  Poles,  has  increased  during  the  period  since 
1875  with  about  the  same  proportionate  rapidity.  While  barely  one  hundredth  of  the 
total  number  of  immigrants  from  1875  to  1884  were  Hungarians,  the  proportion  from 
1895  to  1899  was  7.5  per  cent.  The  immigrants  from  Austria  are,  on  the  whole,  of  a 
higher  class  than  those  from  Hungary,  but  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  recent  years 
for  relatively  fewer  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  of  German  birth  to  immigrate, 
while  a  larger  proportion  of  those  belonging  to  the  Slavic  races  have  been  coming  to 
this  country.  The  proportion  of  Austrians  to  the  total  immigration  has  increased 
from  about  3  per  cent  for  1875-1884  to  more  than  9  per  cent  during  the  past  5  years. 

It  is  customary  to  consider  the  immigrants  from  the  more  western  and  northern 
countries  of  Europe  as  higher  in  character  than  those  from  the  south  and  east  of  the 
continent.  Taking  only  the  leading  nationalities,  as  indicated  in  the  table,  a  broad 
view  of  the  recent  change  in  the  character  of  our  immigration  may  be  obtained  by 
comparing  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  immigrants  from  Great  Britain,6er- 
many,  Sweden,  and  Norway  has  borne  to  the  total  immigration  for  each  5-year 
period  with  the  proportion  borne  to  the  total  by  the  immigration  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  Russia  and  Poland,  and  Italy.  The  figures  thus  obtained  are  shown  in 
the  above  table  and  in  the  accompanying  diagram.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  immi- 
gration from  the  northern  countries  reached  its  maximum  during  the  decade  from 
1880  to  1889,  when  it  represented  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  influx. 
For  the  past  5  years,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absolute  number  of  immigrants  from 
these  countries  has  been  barely  one-third  the  number  for  the  5  years  from  1885  to 
1889,  while  the  proportion  to  the  total  immigration  has  fallen  to  36.9  per  cent.  The 
immigration  from  the  southern  countries  of  Europe  began  to  increase  greatly  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1880  to  1884  but  reached  its  maximum  in  absolute  numbers  from 
1890  to  1894,  when  the  immigration  was  more  than  10  times  greater  than  from  1875 
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to  1879,  the  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  immigrants  having  risen  from  9.4  per 
cent  to  38.6  per  cent.  The  proportion  borne  by  the  immigration  from  these  coun- 
tries to  the  total  for  the  period  from  1895  to  1899  is  still  greater,  amounting  to  no 
less  than  54.1  per  cent. 

Yearly  immigration,  by  nationalities,  1890-1899. — The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  immigrants  of  each  leading  nationality  for  each  year  from  1890  to  1899. 
It  confirms  the  general  results  of  the  preceding  table  for  the  period  from  1875  to 
1899,  although  the  marked  fluctuations  in  the  total  immigration  during  the  past 
10  years  make  comparisons  of  the  proportions  of  the  different  nationalities  difficult. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  immigrants  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Sweden  and 
Norway  have  steadily  decreased  in  absolute  numbers  from  year  to  year,  as  well  as  in 
their  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  immigrants.  The  immigrants  from  Italy,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  nearly  held  their  own  in  absolute  numbers,  despite  the  falling 
off  of  the  total  immigration,  while  for  the  year  1899  the  number  is  the  largest 
ever  recorded.  The  immigration  from  Hungary  and  from  Russia  and  Poland  hag 
decreased  somewhat  along  with  the  general  decrease,  but  the  falling  off  has  not 
been  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  nations  first  mentioned. 

Number  of  immigrants  by  leading  nationalities,  1890-1899. 


Tear. 

Total. 

England, 

Scotland, 

Wales. 

Ireland. 

Germany. 

Austria, 

including 

Bohemia, 

etc. 

Sweden, 
Norway. 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Russia. 

1890  .... 

1891  .... 

1892  .... 

1893  .... 

1894  .... 

455,  302 
560,319 
579,  663 
439,  730 
285,  631 

69,  730 
66,  605 
42,  215 
35, 189 
22,  520 

53, 024 
55, 706 
51, 383 
43, 578 
30,  231 

92,427 

113, 554 

119, 168 

78,  756 

53, 989 

34, 137 
42, 676 
41,  213 
34,  528 
23,  938 

41, 002 
49,448 
56, 170 
51,  225 
27, 397 

22,  062 
28, 366 
35,724 
22,  892 
14, 700 

52, 003 
76, 055 
61, 631 
72, 145 
42, 977 

46, 671 
74,923 
122, 047 
58,  C84 
41.219 

2, 320,  645 

236,  259 

233, 922 

457,  894 

176,  492 

225,  242 

123,  744 

304,  811 

343, 544 

1895 
1896 

1897      . . . 
1898 
1899 

258, 536 
343,  267 
230,  832 
229,  299 
311, 715 

28,  833 
24, 556 

12,  727 
12, 893 

13,  823 

46,  304 
40,262 
28,421 
25, 128 
32,  345 

32, 173 
31, 885 
22,  533 
17,  111 
17, 476 

18, 195 
34,  205 
18, 006 
23, 138 
36,  870 

22,  942 
30,  032 
19,  004 
17,  336 
19, 502 

15,  206 
30,  898 

15,  025 

16,  659 
25,  620 

35, 427 
68, 060 
59,431 
58, 613 
77, 419 

36, 697 
52,130 
29,981 
34, 5E4 
60,982 

1,  373,  649 

92, 832 

172, 460 

121, 178 

130,  414 

108, 816 

103, 408 

298, 950 

214, 350 

The  race  elements  that  have  entered  into  the  immigration  problem,  decade  after 
decade,  are  shown  in  the  table  and  chart,  on  pp.  275,  276,  giving  the  percentage 
afforded  by  immigrants  of  certain  nationalities  to  the  total  immigration  of  successive 
decades.  It  will  be  noticed  that  down  to  1870  immigration  was  mainly  British, 
Irish,  and  German,  and  that  from  1870  on  there  was  a  progressively  rapid  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  British,  Irish,  and  German  immigration  and  a  proportionate 
increase  in  immigration  from  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Russia,  and  Poland.  Immi- 
gration from  all  these  countries  put  together  did  not  amount  to  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  immigration  until  the  decade  1861-1870,  when  precisely  that  proportion  was 
reached.  In  the  next  decade  each  of  the  three  countries  furnished  notable  per- 
centages of  the  immigration,  and  in  the  decade  just  passed  (1891-1900)  had  increased 
so  much  as  to  outweigh  the  British,  Irish,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians  combined. 

The  progressively  rapid  rate  of  change  is  seen  more  plainly  by  comparing  the  pro- 
portions for  the  last  years  of  the  decade  with  each  other  and  with  the  decade  as  a 
whole  (see  chart).  In  1898-99  immigrants  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Germany, 
and  Scandinavian  countries  made  up  only  a  little  over  27  per  cent  of  the  total 
immigration,  while  immigrants  from  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Russia,  and  Finland 
(not  Poland  as  in  the  proportion  for  the  decade)  made  up  about  65  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  following  year  the  first  group  of  peoples  was  reduced  to  22  per  cent  of 
the  total ;  the  second  group  rose  to  68  per  cent. 

Part  of  this  change  is  due  to  a  difference  in  grouping  the  nationalities  between 
the  single  years  as  given  and  the  decades.  Immigrants  from  Finland  have  been 
added  to  the  Russian  group  in  the  statement  for  the  two  separate  years,  making 
that  group  by  so  much  the  larger.  Poland  has  been  omitted  as  a  separate  heading 
in  the  2  years  named,  but  this  omission  makes  a  difference  in  the  relative  propor- 
i  tions  of  Austrian  and  Russian  immigrants  only — not  in  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  two  great  groups — as  the  immigrants  formerly  classed  as  Poles  are  now  simply 
distributed  between  Austria  and  Russia. 

These  analyses  are  based  upon  the  census  classification  of  foreigners  by  country 
of  birth,  irrespective  of  race.  A  more  satisfactory  method,  however,  is  to  use  a  race 
classification,  as  is  now  done  by  the  immigration  department.  The  reasons  why 
this  is  more  satisfactory  are  obvious.     Under  the  old  system  groups  with  moBt  unlike 
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social  traditions,  characteristics,  and  possibilities  are  united  indistinguishably  in 
one  group,  while  the  elements  of  what  should  he  one  social  group,  as  far  as  their 
characteristics  and  possibilities  are  concerned,  are  scattered  about  among  several 
other  groups.  For  example,  under  "Russia"  of  the  census  classification  were  gath- 
ered Germans,  Hebrews,  and  Slavonic  peoples  of  various  kinds;  nuder  "Austria- 
Hungary"  were  collected  Germans,  many  distinct  Slavonic  peoples,  Hebrews,  the 
true  Hungarians  or  Magyars,  and  many  Italians;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one 
group  designation  covered  all  Germans  coming  here,  all  Italians,  or  all  Hebrews. 

Analyzing  the  arrivals  for  the  year  1899-1900  by  races,  then,  and  adding  the  Finns 
to  the  Scandinavians,  where,  for  our  purpose,  they  belong,  it  is  seen  (compare  chart) 
that  British,  Irish,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians  made  up  about  28  per  cent  of  the 
total  immigration  for  the  year,  a  slightly  larger  proportion  than  is  shown  by  the 
corresponding  general  group  taken  by  nationalities,  while  Italians,  Hebrews,  and 
Slavs  of  various  kinds  (Croatians,  Slovaks,  Poles,  Bohemiaus,  etc.)  made  up  about 
61  per  cent,  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  than  that  shown  by  the  nationality 
group  for  the  year. 

PEE  CENT  NATIONALITIES  IN  TOTAL  IMMIGRATION  TO  UNITED  STATES. 
[To  accompany  chart.] 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Period. 

Eng- 
land, 
Soot- 
land, 
and 
"Wales. 

Ire- 
land. 

Ger- 
many. 

Scandi- 
navian 
coun- 
tries. 

All 
otherB. 

Italy. 

Aus- 
tria- 
Hun- 
gary. 

Russia 

and 
Poland. 

Total. 

Decades. 
1821-30  

Per  ct. 
17 
12.5 
15.5 
16 
26 
19 
14.5 
7.4 

4.1 
2.8 

Per  ct. 
35 
35 
46 
35 
19 
16 
12.5 
15 

10.4 
8 

Per  ct. 
4.8 
25 
25 
37 
34 
26 
28 
13.7 

5.6 

4.1 

Per  ct. 
0.2 
.5 
.8 
.9 
5 
8 
11 
10.1 

7.1 

Per  ct. 
42.6 
26.5 
12.6 
10.7 
15 

24.5 
16 
3.8 

8.3 
10 

Per  ct. 

0.3 

.4 

.1 

.3 

.5 

2 

6 

17.7 

25 
22.3 

Per  ct. 

""6.3 
2.5 

7 
16 

20 
25.6 

Per  ct. 
0.06 
.1 
.04 
.06 
.2 
2 
5 
16.3 

19.5 
20.2 

Per  ct. 
100 

1831-40  

100 

1841-50 

100 

1851  60 

100 

1861  70 

100 

1871-80 

100 

1881-90 

100 

1891-1900  

100 

Years. 
1898-99 

100 

1899-1900  

100 

PER  CENT  OF  DIFFERENT  RACES. 


Period. 

Eng- 
lish, 

Scotch, 
and 

Welsh. 

Irish. 

Ger- 
man. 

Scandi- 
navian 
(includ- 
ing 
Finns). 

All 
others. 

Ital- 
ians. 

He- 
brews. 

Sla- 
vonic 
races. 

Total. 

1899-1900 

3 

8 

6.6 

10.2 

11.1 

22.6 

13.5 

25 

100 
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Effects  of  immigration  on  the  increase  of  population. — It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
measure  the  effect  of  immigration  upon  the  population  of  the  country,  out  at  any 
rate  it  is  a  hasty  assumption  which  holds  that  immigration  during  the  nineteenth 
century  has  increased  the  total  population.  The  late  Francis  A.  Walker,  superin- 
tendent of  the  censuses  of  1870  and  1880,  maintained  that  had  there  been  no  immi- 
gration whatever  into  this  country  during  the  past  90  years,  "  the  native  element 
would  long  have  filled  the  place  the  foreigners  have  usurped."  (See  article  in 
Forum,  1891,  pp.  634-743;  reprinted  in  Discussions  in  Economics  and  Statistics,  Vol. 
II,  pp.  417-426.) 

Population  and  immigration. 


Population. 

"Watson's  esti- 
mate. 

"Watson's  error. 

Foreign 
immigration 
for  decade. 

3,  929, 214 
5,  308, 483 
7, 239,  881 
9,  633,  822 
12, 866, 020 
17, 069, 453 
23,191,876 
31,  443,  321 
38, 558, 371 
50, 155,  783 
62, 622, 250 
75,  559, 258 

1810 

70,  000 

1820 

9,  625,  734 
12, 833,  645 
17, 116, 526 
23, 185, 368 
31,  753, 824 
42, 328, 432 
56,450,241 
77,  266,  989 
100,235,985 

—8,088 

—32, 375 

+47,  073 

—6, 508 

+  310,503 

+3,  770, 061 

+6,  294, 458 

+14,644,739 

+24,676,727 

114,  000 

1830 

143, 439 

1840 

599, 125 

1850 

1, 713,  251 

I860 

2,  598,  214 

1870 

2,  314,  824 

2, 812, 191 

1890 

5, 246, 613 

3, 687,  564 

President  Walker's  argument  gains  statistical  plausibility  from  the  estimates, 
which  he  quotes,  made  by  Elkanah  Watson  in  1815,  of  the  future  population  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  basis  of  the  first  3  censuses.  Taking  Watson's  predictions 
and  comparing  them  with  the  actual  census  returns  (see  table  above),  Walker  found 
that  in  the  censuses  of  1820  and  1830,  when  immigration  was  so  slight  as  to  be  neg- 
ligible, the  predictions  were  within  four  one-thousandths  of  the  actual  population ; 
and  again,  in  1840  and  1850,  with  immigration  amounting  to  599,125  in  one  decade, 
and  1,713,251  in  the  second  decade,  Watson'B  predictions  were  again  as  close  as 
before.    Speaking  of  these  predictions,  Walker  sayB: 

"Here  we  see  that,  in  spite  of  the  arrival  of  599,000  foreigners  during  the  period 
1830-1840,  4  times  as  many  as  had  arrived  during  any  preceding  decade,  the  fig- 
ures of  the  census  coincided  closely  with  the  estimate  of  Watson,  based  on  the 
growth  of  population  in  the  preimmigration  era,  falling  short  of  it  only  by  47,073 
in  17,000,000 ;  while  in  1850  the  actual  population,  in  spite  of  the  arrival  of  1,713,000 
more  immigrants,  exceeded  Watson's  estimate  by  only  6,508  in  a  total  of  23,000,000. 
Surely,  if  this  correspondence  between  the  increase  of  the  foreign  element  and  the 
relative  decline  of  the  native  element  is  a  mere  coincidence,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  in  human  history." 

It  might  be  added  to  what  President  Walker  says,  that  even  in  1860,  45  years  after 
Watson's  predictions,  and  following  an  immigration  of  2,598,214  during  the  preced- 
ing decade,  Watson's  figures  were  within  1  per  cent  of  the  actual  figures. 

The  explanation  given  by  Walker  for  the  check  on  the  native  increase  following 
the  increased  immigration  of  foreigners  is  based  partly  on  sentimental  and  partly 
on  economic  reasons.  "  The  American  shrank  from  the  industrial  competition  thus 
thrust  upon  him.  He  was  unwilling  himself  to  engage  in  the  lowest  kind  of  day 
labor  with  these  new  elements  of  population ;  he  was  even  more  unwilling  to  bring 
sons  and  daughters  into  the  world  to  enter  into  that  competition." 

After  the  civil  war  new  causes  entered,  especially  city  life  and  more  luxurious 
methods  of  living,  and  Watson's  predictions  fall  wide  of  the  actual  population, 
mounting  as  high  as  33J  per  cent  in  1900.  "Yet,"  says  Walker,  "still  the  great  fact 
protrudes  through  all  the  subsequent  history  of  our  population,  that  the  more 
rapidly  foreigners  came  into  the  United  States  the  smaller  was  the  rate  of  increase, 
not  merely  among  the  native  population  separately,  but  throughout  the  population 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  including  the  foreigners.  *  *  *  If  the  foregoing  views 
are  true,  or  contain  any  considerable  degree  of  truth,  foreign  immigration  into  this 
country  has,  from  the  time  it  first  assumed  large  proportions,  amounted  not  to  a 
reenforcement  of  our  population,  but  to  a  replacement  of  native  by  foreign  stock." 
(P.  425.) 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

TENDENCY  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  TOWARD  CITIES. 

Although  principal  stress  is  laid  in  most  discussions  of  immigration  upon  its  eco- 
nomic effects,  its  social  and  political  effects  upon  this  country  also  call  for  very  con- 
siderable attention.  Light  upon  certain  of  these  effects  can  be  obtained  from  the 
statistics  of  the  United  States  census  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  come  to  our  shores 
remain  in  the  great  cities.  The  crowding  together,  often  in  colonies  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  persons  of  a  single  nationality,  of  large  numbers  of  poor  and 
ignorant  immigrants,  is  considered  a  serious  economic,  social,  and  political  menace 
to  our  municipalities. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,1  the  United  States  census  of  1890  shows 
that  whereas  the  foreign-born  constitute  only  14.4  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  our  country,  they  constitute  more  than  twice  as  large  a  proportion,  29.18  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  to  wit,  those  over 
25,000  in  population.  If  we  consider  the  rural  population  alone,  excluding  the 
cities,  we  shall  find  that  only  a  little  over  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of  inhabit- 
ants are  of  foreign  birth.  The  table  shows  by  grand  divisions  and  States  the  per- 
centages borne  by  persons  of  foreign  birth  to  the  total  population  in  the  principal 
cities  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  country.  The  individual  States  of  the  South 
Atlantic  and  the  South  Central  divisions  are  omitted  on  account  of  thesmall  proportion 
of  foreign-born  and  the  small  number  of  great  cities,  as  are  also  most  of  the  States 
of  the  Western  division. 


Proportion  of  foreign-born  in  the  principal  cities  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  country 
compared  with  the  total  population — 1890. 


Num- 
ber of 
prin- 
cipal 
cities. 

Per  cent  of 
foreign-born 
of  total  pop- 
ulation— 

States  and  Territories. 

Num- 
ber of 
prin- 
cipal 

cities. 

Per  cent  of 

foreign-born 

of  total  pop 

illation— 

States  and  Territories. 

In 

princi- 
pal 
cities. 

In  re- 
main- 
der of 
coun- 
try. 

In 

princi- 
pal 

cities. 

In  re- 
main- 
der of 
coun- 
try. 

The  United  States 

124 

29.18 

10.63 

North   Central    division — 
Continued. 

4 
2 
3 
4 
3 

37.52 
38.31 
39.26 
22.82 
22.43 

56 

32.38 

15.37 

23.73 

29  59 

1 
1 

21.48 
45.53 

11.39 
15.72 
13.26 
23.22 
30.47 
22.91 
15.07 
16.81 
11.76 

34.75 

16.47 

4.51 

16 
2 
4 

13 
7 

12 

35.10 
31.12 
28.87 
36.23 
30.69 
24.70 

44.58 

27.69 

2 
2 

21.22 
13.24 

18.65 

10.21 

South  Central  division 

13 

12.46 

2.16 

South  Atlantic  division 

10 

10.93 

1.17 

9 

34.78 

22.66 

North  Central  division 

36 

30.74 

15.20 

1 
2 

1 
4 

23.86 
32.93 
37.35 
38.11 

19.16 

23.67 

Ohio 

9 
4 
3 

26.13 
14.43 
39.67 

8.03 
5.80 
14.22 

14.96 

26.10 

The  following  table  shows,  for  all  oities  having  more  than  100,000  population,  the 
percentage  of  foreign-born  to  the  total  population,  together  with  the  proportions  of 
the  leading  nationalities,  as  shown  by  the  percentages  borne  by  the  number  belonging 
to  each  nationality  to  the  total  number  of  foreign-born  in  the  city.2 

1  Census  of  1890,  Population,  Vol.  I,-  p.  xc. 
sIbid.,  p.  cli. 
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City. 


United  Statea 

New  York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Brooklyn 

St.  Louis 

Boston 

Baltimore 

San  Francisco 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Buffalo 

New  Orleans 

Pittsburg 

"Washington 

Detroit 

Milwaukee 

Newark 

Minneapolis 

Jersey  City 

Louisville 

Omaha 

Rochester 

St.  Paul 

Kansas  City 

Providence 

Denver 

Indianapolis 

Allegheny 


Per  cent 
of  total 
popula- 
tion 
foreign  - 
born. 


14.40 
42.23 
10.98 
25.  74 
32.46 
25.43 
35.27 
15.88 
42.4] 
24.05 
37.15 
35.00 
14.20 
30.71 
8.15 
39.69 
38.92 
30.56 
36.76 
32.73 
14.59 
24.95 
29.71 
39.94 
15.72 
30.55 
23.86 
13.74 
24.82 


Per  cent  of  total  foreign-born  in — 


Canada. 


10.61 
1.31 
5.39 
.96 
2.25 
1.75 

24.21 

.75 

3.45 

1.32 

5.31 

11.86 

1.01 

.86 

3.49 

23.00 

1.57 

.94 

12.83 
1.73 
1.66 
5.57 

14.63 
9.08 
7.59 

11.12 

10.49 
3.26 
1.23 


England. 


5.64 

6.29 

14.45 

10.16 

5.68 

8.52 

4.49 

7.78 

4.13 

11.28 

7.99 

4.65 

13.85 

11.34 

8.77 

3.03 

10.12 

4.11 

10.20 

4.20 

6.94 

12.58 

4.82 

11.53 

20.18 

13.11 

6.78 

8.67 


Ireland. 


20.23 
29.76 
15.54 
41.17 
32.38 
21.13 
45.17 
19.40 
24.22 
17.26 
13.92 
13.03 
23.05 
28.80 
38.49 
9.11 
4.32 
23.82 
6.20 
41.53 
22.39 
11.61 
16.30 
11.36 
22.18 
47.17 
16.56 
24.48 
21.19 


Germany.    Russia. 


30.11 
32.93 
35.73 
27.82 
36.22 
57.45 

0.55 
59.00 
20.84 
69.20 
41.09 
47.67 
32.99 
34.61 
30.78 
43.42 
68.83 
47.72 
12.75 
30.15 
59.95 
23.63 
43.57 
30.56 
29.29 

4.03 
21.10 
54.48 
50.83 


1.97 

7.62 

1.71 

2.92 

1.30 

1.34 

2.72 

5.88 

.84 

1.37 

1.53 

.68 

.43 

3.11 

1.30 

.82 

•69 

2.33 

1.64 

1.08 

1.16 

1.75 

2.73 

1.23 

2.60 

1.53 

1.87 

.97 

.25 


Hungary.1    Italy. 


0.68 
1.91 

.40 

.50 

.25 

.22 

.12  I 

.24 

.13 

.17 
3.31 

.09 

.07 
1.08 

.22 

.11 

.25 

.77 

.44 

.15 

.05 

.39 

.10 

.77 

.08 

.03 

.42 

.39 
1.19 


1.98 
6.24 
1.26 
2.52 
3.65 
1.13 
2.98 
1.19 
4.11 
1.03 

.65 
2.05 
10.54 
2.59 
2.49 

.41 

.17 
5.20 

.23 
2.80 
1.12 
1.53 
1.30 

.60 
2.93 
3.76 
2.39 

.77 

.52 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  cities  possessing  the  largest  proportion  of  foreign-horn 
population  are  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  each  having  no  less  than  42  per  cent, 
or  nearly  three  times  as  large  a  proportion  as  that  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
Chicago  has  almost  as  large  a  proportion,  while  St.  Paul,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis,  and  Buffalo  follow  in  the  order  named,  each  having  more  than 
one-third  of  its  population  of  foreign  birth.  Eighteen  out  of  the  28  great  cities  have 
more  than  one-fourth  of  their  population  of  foreign  birth,  while  the  only  cities  having 
a  less  proportion  of  foreign-born  than  the  average  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
are  New  Orleans,  Indianapolis,  and  Washington. 

Great  differences  exist  as  to  the  relative  tendency  of  the  different  nationalities 
toward  city  life.  The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
the  various  nationalities  in  the  country  who  are  residents  in  cities : l 

Percentage  of  total  foreign-born  in  principal  cities. 

Total  foreign-born 44.13 

Canada  and  Newfoundland 31. 36 

Mexico 7.97 

England 40.70 

Scotland -. 41.25 

Tales 25.80 

Ireland 55.97 

Germany. 47.71 

Austria 48.33 

Holland 33.54 

Switzerland 31.15 


Norway 20. 78 

Sweden 31.81 

Denmark 23.24 

Russia 57.90 

Hungary 44. 78 

Bohemia 48. 32 

Poland 57.11 

France - 45. 69 

Italy 58.79 

China 40.19 

Other  countries 39.22 


This  table  shows  the  marked  aptitude  for  urban  life  of  the  Russians,  Italians,  and 
Irish,  each  of  which  nationalities  has  more  than  one-half  of  its  numbers  in  this 
country  dwelling  in  large  cities.  Owing  to  the  much  greater  absolute  number  of 
the  Irish,  as  well  as  of  the  Germans,  we  find  from  the  table  on  page  3  that  these 
two  nationalities  constitute  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  foreign-born  population 
in  the  cities  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  Irish  furnishing  20  per  cent  and  the  Ger- 
mans 30  per  cent. 


'  Census  of  1890,  Population  II,  p.  cl. 
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The  table  on  page  3  also  indicates  that  the  Germans  are  the  predominant  foreign 
nationality  in  most  of  the  cities  individually,  as  well  as  in  the  urban  population  as 
a  whole.  They  constitute  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  foreign  population  in 
Milwaukee  (68.8  per  cent),  Cincinnati  (69.2),  Louisville,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis  (57.4), 
Brooklyn  (36.2),  Chicago  (35.7),  and  numerous  other  cities. 

The  Irish  are  either  the  most  numerous  or  the  next  most  numerous  foreign  nation- 
ality in  nearly  every  oity.  In  the  following  cities  they  exceed  the  Germans :  Provi- 
dence (47.2  per  cent),  Boston  (45.2),  Jersey  City  (41.5),  Philadelphia  (41.2),Wash- 
ington  (38.5).  The  Irish  constitute  32.4  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  population  in 
Brooklyn,  29.7  in  New  York,  but  only  15.5  per  cent  in  Chicago. 


OHAPTEE  V. 


ILLITERACY  AMONG  FOREIGN-BOM. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  immigrants  who  come  to  this  country  are  frequently 
from  the  less  educated  classes  of  the  countries  from  which  they  come,  while  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  intelligence  and  education  in  several  of  those  countries  is  much  lower 
than  in  the  United  States.  The  only  statistical  method  which  has  been  employed 
for  ascertaining  the  relative  intelligence  of  the  native  and  foreign  born  is  by  the 
test  of  ability  to  read  and  write,  which  is  applied  both  at  the  taking  of  the  census 
and  at  the  entrance  of  immigrants  into  this  country.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  compare 
the  illiteracy  of  our  total  native  population,  including  the  exceedingly  illiterate 
negroes  in  the  South,  with  that  of  the  foreign  born,  who  are  mostly  whites.  The 
following  table,  which  compares  the  percentages  of  illiteracy  among  the  native 
whites,  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  in  the  various  grand  divisions  and  States,  with 
the  percentages  among  the  foreign  whites,  gives  a  fairer  view.1  Owing  to  the  small 
proportion  of  the  foreign  born  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  divisions, 
the  figures  for  separate  States  are  omitted. 

Comparative  percentages  of  illiteracy  of  population  10  years  of  age  and  over,  classified  ly 

general  nativity — 1890.  {a) 


Per  cent 
of  total  na- 
tive whites 

illiterate. 

Per  ce"nt 
of  total  for- 
eign whites 

illiterate. 

Native 
whites  of 

native 
parentage. 

Native 

whites  of 

foreign 

parentage. 

6.23 

13.06 

7.45 

2.24 

2.31 

15.59 

2.42 

2.07 

2.45 
1.48 
3.15 
.82 
2.33 
1.02 
1.77 
2.71 
3.50 

24.09 
26.32 
25.84 
16.23 
22.14 
14.88 
13.11 
13.26 
17.81 

1.78 
1.07 
1.85 

.53 
1.46 

.87 
1.88 
3.22 
3.81 

8.22 

4.43 

8.50 

1.38 

3.94 

1.35 

1.59 

1.62 

2.50 

14.62 

12.24 

15.40 

2.99 

3.45 

10.58 

4.08 

1.90 

Ohio 

3.53 
5.26 
3.14 
2.49 
2.07 
1.40 
1.85 
6.84 
1.76 
1.22 
1.30 
1.96 

11.13 
10.97 
9.36 
12  41 
13.45 
11.10 
9.28 
9.08 
8.68 
9.00 
7.30 
8.78 

4.05 
5.70 
4.07 
2.35 
1.80 
1.12 
2.11 
7.93 
1.11 
1.05 
1.35 
2.05 

2.00 

2.90 

1.25 

2.74 

2.25 

1.61 

1.25 

2.32 

2.40 

1.47 

1.16 

1.57 

14.98 

20.20 

15.59 

7.03 

— 

a  Native  white  and  foreign  white,  Census  1890,  Population,  II,  p.  xxxv; 
parentage,  p.  xxxix;  native  white  of  foreign  parentage,  p.  xl. 

Census  of  1890,  Population,  II,  xxxv. 


native  white  of  native 
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Comparative  percentages  of  illiteracy  of  population  10  years  of  age  and  over,  etc. — Cont'd. 


Per  cent 
of  total  na- 
tive  whites 

illiterate. 


Per  cent 
of  total  for- 
eign whites 

illiterate. 


Native 
whites  of 

native 
parentage. 


Native 
whites  of 

foreign 
parentage. 


Western  Division 

Montana 

Wyoming — 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

"Washington 

Oregon 

California... 


4.49 


10.36 


5.55 


1.98 


1.59 
1.31 
3.83 
42.79 
7.87 
2.34 
.85 
1.91 
1.33 
1.77 
1.65 


8.20 

7.06 

7.80 

30.54 

42.22 

10.27 

10.00 

8.29 

6.99 

7.87 

10.48 


1.61 
1.19 
4.57 
45.03 
5.20 
2.68 
1.03 
1.98 
1.33 
1.84 
1.79 


1.56 

1.62 

1.18 

19.37 

13.84 

2.05 

.60 

1.75 

1.35 

1.46 

1.41 


From  these  figures  it  ■will  be  seen  that,  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  6.2  per 
cent  of  the  native  whites  are  illiterate,  ivhile  more  than  twice  that  proportion,  13 
per  cent,  of  the  foreign-horn  whites  are  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  disparity 
between  the  natives  and  the  foreign  born  is  especially  marked  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Division.  The  proportion  of  native  whites  in  that  division  who  are  illiterate  is  only 
2.3  per  cent,  while  15.6  per  cent  of  the  foreign  born  are  illiterate.  Among  the 
foreign  born  in  the  New  England  States  especially  the  illiteracy  is  great.  In  the 
two  southern  divisions  of  the  country  the  proportion  of  illiteracy,  even  among 
the  native  whites,  is  very  high,  and  in  the  case  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  fully 
exceeds  the  proportion  among  the  foreign  whites,  although  the  latter  figure  has 
comparatively  little  significance,  owing  to  the  small  total  number  of  the  foreign 
born  in  those  States.  In  the  North  Central  Division  the  illiterates  among  the  native 
whites  are  3.4  per  cent;  among  the  foreign  whites,  10.6.  In  the  States  of  that  division 
where  large  cities  are  less  important,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  foreign 
born  is  much  less,  showing  that  the  agricultural  population  of  foreign  birth  which 
settles  in  those  States  is  of  a  comparatively  high  degree  of  intelligence. 

Owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  the  immigrants  who  settle  in  our  great  cities 
the  question  of  the  ignorance  of  the  foreign  born  in  them  is  especially  significant. 
The  following  table  shows  the  percentages  of  illiterate  population,  10  years  of  age 
and  over,  in  each  of  our  leading  cities,  classified  by  general  nativity : l 

Percentage  of  illiterate  population  10  years  and  over,  classified  l>y  general  nativity,  for 
cities  having  100,000  inhabitants  or  more — 1890. 


' 

Native  whites. 

Foreign 

whites. 

Cities. 

Native  par- 
entage. 

Foreign 
parentage. 

0.52 

.38 
1.16 

.28 
1.70 

.23 
2.38 

.35 
1.32 

.98 

0.66 
.45 

1.24 
.60 

1.15 
.50 

2.02 
.32 
.77 

1.06 

14.06 

8.31 

11.29 

6.96 

9.07 

12.77 

12.40 

6.56 

8.06 

12.66 

.48  '                .83 

2.90  1              2.24 

.92                 1.52 

11.37 

15.61 

14.22 

1.86 
.88 
.52 
.57 
.31 
.50 

2.63 
.58 
.31 
.65 

1.19 
.55 
.36 

2.16 
.59 

3.17 

.89 

1.17 

.67 

1.13 

.59 

.96 

1.58 

.41 

.65 

.86 

.97 

2.29 

.38 

1.35 

1.04 

1.85 

9.26 

12.06 

9.91 

10.13 

4.65 

12.86 

9.46 

0.16 

8.87 

8.11 

9.21 

18 

5.50 

11.83 

8.95 

9.72 

. 

■Census,  Popnlation,  IT,  p.  lviii. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  among  the  native  whites,  both  of  native  and  foreign  parent- 
age, the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  our  cities  is,  on  the  wholeness  than  the  percent- 
age in  the  States  in  which  they  are  situated.  The  efficiency  of  the  common  school 
system  is  especially  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  illiteracy  is  scarcely  greater  among 
native  whites  of  foreign  parentage  than  among  those  having  native  parents.  The 
illiteracy  among  the  foreign-born  city  dwellers,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  much 
greater  than  that  among  the  natives.  Thus  in  New  York  City  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  among  the  native  whites  of  native  parentage  is  only  0.52 ;  among  the  native 
whites  of  foreign  parentage,  0.66,  while  among  the  foreign  whites  it  is  1406. 

The  statistics  secured  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  regarding  the  ability  of  those 
who  enter  the  country  to  read  and  write  confirm  the  evidence  of  the  above  tables. 
In  fact  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  shown  is  even  higher  than  that  of  the  foreign- 
born  resident  population,  indicating  apparently  that  a  certain  proportion  of  immi- 
grants learn  to  read  and  write  after  landing.  The  proportion  of  illiteracy  among 
immigrants  of  14  years  of  age  and  over  during  the  6  years  from  1895  to  1900  aver- 
ages above  20  per  cent.  It  varied  considerably  from  year  to  year,  the  specific  figures 
being  as  follows :  1895,20.37;  1896,28.63;  1897,23.1;  1898,23.2;  1899,  22.9;  1900,24.2. 

The  relative  degree  of  illiteracy  differs  greatly  among  immigrants  of  different 
nationalities.  The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the 
immigrants  according  to  nationalities  and  according  to  races  for  1899  and  1900. 

Total  number  of  immigrants  in  1900  and,  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  immigrants  14  years 
of  age  and  over  for  the  years  1899-1900,  by  races. 

[Compiled  from  annual  report  of  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  1899,  p.  6;  1900,  p.  6.    The 
table  is  arranged  according  to  the  precedence  of  illiteracy  in  1900.] 


Races. 


Turkish 

Portuguese 

Syrian 2 

Italian  (southern) 

Filipinos 

Ruthenian  (Russniak) 

Pacific  islanders 

Mexican 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  and  Montenegrin  . . . 
Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Herzegovinian. 

Li  1 1 1  ua  nian 

Polish 

Russian 

Slovak 

Roumanian 

Armenian 

African  (black) 

Spanish- American 

Hebrew 

Korean 

Greek 

Magyar 

Italian  (northern) 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

Japanese 

Not  specified 

Cuban 

German 

West  Indian 

Spanish 

French 

Welsh 

Irish . 


Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Finnish 

Scotch 

English 

Hawaiian 

Chinese 

Scandinavian  ( Norwegians,  Danes,  and  Swedes) . 
South  Americans 


Total. 


Per  cent  of 

illiterates 

14  years  of 

age  and 

over. 


78.7 


24.2 


Total 
number 
arriving. 


184 

4,241 

2,920 

84, 346 

9 

2,832 

112 

261 

17,184 

204 

675 

10,311 

46, 938 

1,200 

29, 243 


714 

97 

60,  764 

71 

3,773 

13,  777 

17, 316 

2,702 

12,628 

73 

2,678 

29,  682 

78 

1,111 

2,095 

762 

35,  607 

3,060 

12, 612 

1,757 

10, 897 

67 

1,250 

32, 952 


448,  572 


1899. 


Per  cent  of 

illiterates 

14  yearR  of 

age  and 

over. 


11.5 
05.6 
56.6 
57.8 


42.  C 


5.1 
24.9 
13.4 
28.8 
32.5 
31.3 
13.5 
27.7 
17.9- 
18.9 
30.4 


10 
11.4 


4.8 


2.5 
3.2 
26. » 
6.1 
3.5 
4.6 
4 

3.4 
1.2 
1.5 
1.7 


22.9 
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Illiteracy  of  immigrants  14  years  of  age  and  over  by  nationality,  1896. 


Nationality. 


Austria-Hungary : 

Bohemia  and  Moravia . 

Galicia  and  Bukowina . 

Other  Austria 

Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France  (including  Corsica) 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Ronmania 

Russia  (proper) 

Finland 

Poland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe - 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 


1896. 


Total 
arrivals. 


Percent- 
age of  il- 
literacy. 


2,709 

12,  696 

18,  800 

30,  898 

1,261 

3,167 

2,463 

31, 885 

2,175 

68, 060 

1,  583  ■ 

8,855  i 

2,766 

785 

45, 137 

6,308 

691 

351 

21, 177 

2,304 

169 

19, 492 

40, 262 


11.45 
60.37 
36.38 
46.51 
14.46 
.95 

4.88 

2.96 
26.21 
54.59 

4.16 

1.18 
77.69 
21.03 
41.14 
11.82 
47.78 
15.81 

1.16 

.79 

31.43 

5.44 

7. 

5.70 


Nationality. 


Total 
'.  arrivals. 


Wales 

Europeans  not  specified 

Mexico 

British  Honduras - 

Costa  Rica 

Guatero  ala 

Honduras 

Salvador 

Quebec  and  Ontario 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

British  Columbia 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

Cuba 

Other  West  Indies 

South  America 

Turkey  in  Asia 

China 

Japan 

Asia  (not  specified) 

Australia 

Africa 

Total 


Percent- 
age of  il- 
literacy. 


1,581 
9 

150 
5 
3 
1 
2 
5 

191 


50 
5.95 


23 

9 

22 

28 

6,077 

21.49 

751 

33.18 

Ho 

6.90 

4,139 

46.60 

1,441 

17.85 

1,110 

10.73 

74 

7.04 

87 

6.56 

21 

11.76 

343,  267 

28.63 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  immigrants  from  the  northern  countries, 
Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  show  a  very  low  percentage  of  illiteracy. 
The  illiteracy  among  the  immigrants  from  Germany  and  Sweden  is  no  greater  than 
among  the  native-born  Americans  in  our  most  highly  educated  States.  The  Irish 
are  somewhat  more  illiterate  than  the  natives  of  the  lest  of  Great  Britain,  but  even 
here  the  percentage  is  not  high.  The  immigrants  from  the  southern  and  eastern 
countries  of  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  show  an  excessive  proportion  of  illiteracy, 
and  it  is  those  classes  that  are  now  coming  to  our  shores  in  the  largest  numbers. 
More  than  one-half  of  those  from  Turkey,  Italy,  and  the  Portuguese  Islands  are 
unable  to  read  and  write,  about  two-fifths  of  the  Ruthenians  from  Russia,  about 
one-third  of  the  Croatians,  Poles,  and  Lithuanians  from  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia, 
and  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  Slovaks  from  Hungary,  and  the  Hebrews. 

The  foregoing  distinction  is  brought  out  still  more  clearly  by  the  following  tables, 
in  which  the  illiteracy  of  the  different  races  is  shown  by  three  groups,  namely, 
those  coming  from  western  Europe,  those  coming  from  eastern  Europe,  and  other 
races,  mainly  Asiatic.  The  line  adopted  as  dividing  eastern  from  western  Europe 
is  as  follows :  Beginning  at  the  boundary  between  Finland  and  Russia  the  line  leaves 
Finland  and  Germany  on  the  coast,  then  follows  the  boundary  between  Bohemia, 
Austria,  and  Corinthia  on  the  west  and  Galicia,  Hungary,  and  Croatia  on  the  east. 
The  line  then  follows  the  division  between  northern  and  southern  Italy.  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  also  included  in  the  eastern  division  because  of  their  high  illiteracy. 

The  tables  show  that  in  1899  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  from  western  Europe  was 
2.8  and  in  1900  4  per  cent,  whereas  from  eastern  Europe  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  in 
1899  was  38.4  and  in  1900  36.6. 
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Percentage  of  illiteracy  among  immigrants  14  years  of  age  and  over  for  the  years 
1900 j  arranged  in  groups  of  eastern  and  western  European  races  and  others. 


1899- 


"Western  Europe: 

Scandinavian 

English 

Scotch 

Finnish 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Irish 

French 

German 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

Italian  (northern) 

Average 

Eastern  Europe : 

Magyar 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Slovaks 


11.4 


2.8 


0.6 

0.8 

1.7 

2 

1.5 

2.1 

1.2 

2.7 

3.4 

3 

4 

3.2 

3.5 

4.1 

3.2 

5.8 

10 

16.9 

23.8 

17.5 

23 

22.8 

27.7 

28 

Eastern  Europe — continued, 

Russian 

Polish 

Lithuanian 

Croatian  and  Slovenian . 

Ruthenian 

Italian  (southern) 

Portuguese 

A"v  erage 

Other  races : 

Chinese 

Cuban 

Japanese 

Syrian - 

Average 


13.5 
31.3 
32.5 
24  9 
42.6 
57.3 
65.6 


.1 
2.5 

4.8 
56.5 


20.4 


1900. 


31.6 
32.1 
37.4 
49.3 
54.5 
60.2 


6.6 


56.4 
14.1 


Illiteracy  and  financial  condition  of  immigrants. — There  is  a  close  connection  between 
the  amount  of  money  brought  by  immigrants  and  their  illiteracy.  In  the  follow- 
ing table  the  per  cent  of  illiterates  14  years  of  age  and  over  is  given  for  the  more 
important  races  for  the  year  1900,  and  also  the  amount  of  money  per  capita.  The 
per  cent  of  illiteracy  for  all  immigrants  is  24.2,  and  the  money  per  capita  $14.84. 
Comparing  these  averages  with  the  figures  of  the  individual  races,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  only  one  case  was  more  money  per  capita  shown  than  the  average  by  a  race 
with  a  per  cent  of  illiteracy  above  the  average.  This  was  the  Russian.  The  smallest 
amount  of  money  was  brought  by  the  Lithuanians,  whose  illiteracy  was  32.1  per 
cent.  The  southern  Italian,  with  a  very  high  per  cent  of  illiteracy,  showed  a  small 
amount  per  capita.  On  the  other  hand,  the  highest  amount  of  money  per  capita 
was  $41.51,  brought  in  by  the  Scotch,  with  an  illiteracy  of  only  2.1  per  cent.  Of 
those  races  then  having  an  illiteracy  below  the  average,  only  the  Hebrew,  Magyar, 
Irish,  Finnish,  and  Chinese  showed  less  money  per  capita  than  the  average  for  all. 
In  general,  then,  the  amount  of  money  brought  seems  to  vary  inversely  with  the  illit- 
eracy of  the  immigrants,  so  that  those  with  the  greatest  illiteracy  have  the  least 
money,  and  the  largest  amount  of  money  is  found  among  the  least  illiterate. 

Illiteracy  and  money  shown  oy  immigrants  per  capita  for  certain  races. 


Races. 


Portuguese 

Syrian 

Italian  (southern) 

Ruthenian  (Russniak). 
Croatian  and  Slavonian 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

Russian 

Slovak 

Hebrew 

Greek 

Magyar 

Italian  (northern) 

Dutch  and  Flemish 


Per  cent  of 

illiterates 

14  years  of 

age    and 

over. 


60.2 
56.4 
54.5 
49.3 
37.4 
32.1 
31.6 
28.8 
28.0 
22.8 
17.5 
16.9 
11.8 
9.9 


Amount 

of  money 

shown  per 

capita. 


$10. 
14. 

8. 
10. 
12. 

7. 

9. 
14. 
11. 

8. 
28. 
10. 
22. 
21. 


Per  cent  of 
illiterates 
14  years  of 
age   and 
over. 


Japanese  

Cuban 

German 

French 

Irish : 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Finnish 

Scotch 

English 

Chinese 

Scandinavian 

Total  for  all  races. 


1900. 


5.8 
4.1 
3.2 
3.0 
2.7 
2.1 
2.0 
1.4 
.8 


Amount 

of  money 

shown  per 

capita. 


19.34 
28.53 
37.80 
14.50 
23.12 
13.06 
41.51 
38.90 
13.98 
16.65 


14.84 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PAUPERISM  AND  CRIMINALITY  AMONG  THE  FOREIGN-BORN. 

It  is  often  charged  that  the  large  influx  of  foreigners  of  low  class  has  been  espe- 
cially injurious  in  its  effects  on  account  of  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  pauper- 
ism and  criminality  among  these  classes.  The  recent  immigration  laws  of  the 
United  States  have  sought  to  debar,  so  far  as  possible,  the  entrance  of  those  who 
are  likely  to  become  dependents  and  criminals.  The  working  of  these  laws,  the 
number  and  character  of  those  debarred,  etc.,  will  be  discussed  in  another  place. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  they  have  had  some  beneficial  effect,  which  will  perhaps 
show  itself  in  the  statistics  of  the  census  of  1900,  although  the  relatively  lower 
standard  of  immigration  as  a  whole  since  1890  may  offset  any  effect  of  closer  inspec- 
tion or  debarment. 

The  following  table  from  the  census  of  1890  shows  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
different  elements  of  the  population  who  were  found  among  the  dependent,  defect- 
ive, and  delinquent  classes.  The  figures  show  the  proportions  to  1,000,000  of  the 
population.  Thus  the  number  of  prisoners  of  foreign  birth  among  1,000,000  of  the 
total  number  of  foreign  born  is  ascertained  and  compared  with  the  similar  propor- 
tions of  the  other  elements  of  the  population : 

Proportion  of  inmates  of  penal  and  charitable  institutions  to  1,000,000  of  total  population. 
[Census,  1890,  Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Benevolence,  I,  10.] 


White. 

Colored, 

total. 

Classes. 

Aggregate. 

Total. 

Native 
born. 

Foreign 
born. 

Total 

4,505 

4,431 

3,708 

8,065 

1,315 

237 

1,168 

1,787 

1,042 

235 

1,211 

1,943 

898 

250 

829 

1,731 

1,768 

159 

3,131 

3,007 

847 

664 

On  the  basis  of  these,  and  of  other  similar  figures,  the  compiler  of  the  volume  on 
Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Benevolence  of  the  United  States  Census  of  1890  makes  the 
following  comments : l 

"  The  total  white  population  of  the  United  States  (54,983,890)  is  divisible  into  two 
parts— native  white,  45,862,023;  foreign  white,  9,121,867. 

"The  white  inmates  of  penal  and  charitable  institutions  whose  nativity  is  known 
(235,782)  are  also  divisible  into  two  groups — native  white,  164,475;  foreign  white, 
71,307. 

"  Of  the  total  white  population  therefore  16.59  per  cent  is  foreign  born,  of  the  cor- 
responding institution  population  30.24  per  cent. 

"Of  the  total  native  white  population  (45,862,023)  the  number  with  native  parents 
is  34,358,348;  with  foreign  parents,  11,503,675.  By  adding  the  latter  to  the  foreign 
population  we  find  the  total  number  with  foreign  parents  to  be  20,625,542.  The  per- 
centage of  those  with  native  parents  is  62.49;  of  those  with  foreign  parents,  37.51. 

"We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  nativity  of  396,416  parents  of  inmates  of  insti- 
tutions is  known,  and  that  the  percentage  of  native  parents  is  38.60,  but  of  foreign 
parents,  61.40. 

"In  other  words,  if  attention  is  confined  to  the  nativity  of  the  inmates  of  institu- 
tions 16.59  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  furnishes  30.24  per  cent  of  the  institution 
population.  But  if  attention  is  directed  to  the  nativity  of  the  parents  (a)  of  inmates 
37.51  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  furnishes  61.40  per  cent  of  the  entire  institu- 
tion population." 

The  conclusions  thus  reached,  however,  require  very  material  qualification  before 
they  can  be  accepted.  So  far  as  the  statistics  concerning  the  prisoners  are  con- 
cerned the  figures  in  the  above  table  have  almost  no  significance  whatever,  because 
they  fail  to  consider  the  great  differences  as  to  the  relative  number  of  males  and  the 
relative  numbers  belonging  to  the  various  age  periods  among  the  foreign  born  as 
compared  with  the  native  born.  This  point  will  be  developed  in  detail  further  on. 
The  proportion  of  males  and  the  age  distribution,  however,  should  have  much  less 
influence  on  the  number  of  persons  who  become  paupers  or  who  are  inmates  of 

1  Census,  Population,  II,  p.  38. 
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benevolent  institutions.  At  any  rate,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  any  close  causal  con- 
nections or  to  demonstrate  them  statistically.  The  proportion  of  paupers  in  alms- 
houses is  seen  to  be  nearly  4  times  greater  for  the  foreign-born  whites  than  for  the 
native  whites,  while  the  proportion  of  the  former  in  other  charitable  institutions  is 
more  than  75  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  natives. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  know  what  nationalities  among  our  foreign-born  popula- 
tion furnish  the  largest  contributions  to  our  criminal  and  dependent  classes.  The 
following  table,  condensed  from  the  census  of  1890,  shows  the  proportion  of  the 
different  classes  of  defectives,  dependents,  and  delinquents  to  the  total  population 
of  each  nationality  in  this  country.  The  ratios  are  reduced  to  the  basis  of  1,000,000 
of  the  total  population : 

Ratio  of  criminals  and  dependents  of  each  nationality  to  1,000,000  of  total  population  of 

that  nationality,  1890. 

[Census,  Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Benevolence,  I,  35.] 


Birthplace. 


Total. 


Prisoners. 


Juvenile 
offenders. 


Paupers  in 

alms- 
houses. 


Benevolent 
institu- 
tions. 


Total 

Canada  and  Newfoundland 

England 

Ireland 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bohemia 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Hungary 

Italy 

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 


7,818 


4,037 
7,160 

16,624 
4,805 
4,685 
2,447 
2,997 

10,  864 
5,662 
6,794 
9,877 
2,852 
4,580 
3,897 
5,202 
3,468 
7,255 


1,747 


1,626 
2,114 
2,971 
1,404 
1,149 

305 

853 
2,468 
1,065 
2,083 
3,115 

645 
1,011 

575 
1,144 

728 
1,480 


154 


218 
211 
146 

16 
133 
102 

38 
248 
113 
112 
784 

74 
285 
•192 
110 

38 
144 


3,031 


949 
2,163 
7,550 

779 
1,370 
1,439 

868 
3,636 
2,436 

785 

817 
1,144 
1,486 
lj»25 

586 
1,351 
2,969 


2,886 


1,244 
2,672 
5,957 
2,606 
2,033 

601 
1,238 
4,512 
2,048 
3,814 
5,161 

989 
1,798 
1,405 
3,362 
1,351 
2,662 


Taking  the  inmates  of  all  penal  and  charitable  institutions,  we  find  that  the  high- 
est ratio  is  shown  by  the  Irish,  whose  proportion  is  more  than  double  the  average 
for  the  foreign  born,  amounting  to  no  less  than  16,624  to  the  million.  The  French, 
Italians,  Swiss,  and  English  furnish  the  next  largest  contributions  to  these  undesira- 
ble classes.  The  relatively  low  proportion  of  dependents  and  delinquents  among  the 
Russians,  Poles,  and  Bohemians  is  noteworthy.  The  immigrants  from  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  Denmark  appear  to  be  especially  desirable  from  this  standpoint. 

Although,  as  we  see,  the  comparison  between  the  number  of  prisoners  of  foreign 
birth  and  those  of  native  birth  is  entirely  misleading,  we  can  yet  gain  some  informa- 
tion by  comparing  the  different  nationalities  of  foreigners  among  themselves,  since 
differences  in  the  proportions  of  sexes  and  in  the  age  groupings  are  not  eo  marked 
between  the  different  nationalities  as  they  are  between  the  foreign  born  as  a  whole 
and  the  native  born.  Nevertheless  the  comparison  even  between  nationalities  is 
much  less  satisfactory  as  regards  criminals  than  as  regards  paupers  and  inmates  of 
benevolent  institutions.  The  Italians  appear  to  furnishthe  largest  proportion  of 
criminals,  a  fact  which  is  donbless  connected  with  the  exceedingly  high  proportion 
of  males  of  ages  capable  of  committing  crime.  The  Irish  come  next,  and  the  French 
follow  the  Irish.  The  Russians,  Poles,  and  Germans  stand  almost  on  a  par  with  one 
another,  having  a  comparatively  low  proportion  of  criminals,  while,  as  before,  the 
most  northern  countries  appear  to  furnish  the  most  desirable  immigrants,  judging 
from  this  standpoint  alone. 

The  proportion  of  the  different  nationalities  among  the  paupers  in  our  almshouses 
varies  very  greatly.  The  Irish  show  far  and  away  the  largest  proportion,  no  less 
than  7,550  per  million  inhabitants,  as  compared  with  3,031  for  the  average  of  all  the 
foreign  born.  The  French  come  next,  while  the  proportion  of  paupers  among  the 
Germans  is  somewhat  unexpectedly  high.  The  remarkably  low  degree  of  pauperism 
among  the  Italians  is  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  such  a  large  percentage  of  them 
are  capable  of  active  labor,  ooming  to  this  country  especially  for  that  purpose. 

The  Italians,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a  very  large  proportion  of  inmates  of  other 
benevolent  institutions — insane  asylums,  hospitals,  etc. — falling  first  after  the  Irish 
in  the  proportion  of  such  classes.  The  Russians,  also,  who  are  to  a  very  slight 
degree  represented  in  our  almshouses,  are  in  comparatively  high  proportions  in  the 
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various  benevolent  institutions.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  benevolent  institu- 
tions referred  to  include  those  supported  by  private  charity,  whereas  almshouses  are 
mostly  public  institutions.  Several  of  the  nationalities  among  our  foreign-born 
inhabitants,  notably  the  Jews,  maintain  institutions  for  persons  of  their  own  birth 
which  explains  the  marked  discrepancy  between  the  figures  in  the  last  two  columns'. 

As  already  intimated,  the  gross  statistics  as  to  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  crim- 
inals to  the  total  number  of  foreign  born  in  this  country  are  entirely  misleading. 
The  proportion  of  males  in  the  United  States,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  — ),  is 
very  much  higher  among  persons  of  foreign  birth  than  among  those  of  native  birth. 
We  have  also  seen  that  the  proportion  of  our  inhabitants  born  abroad  who  are 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  45  is  51  per  cent,  as  compared  with  34  per  cent  for 
persons  of  native  birth.  The  proportion  of  males  among  the  foreign  born  from  20 
to  45  years  of  age  is  considerably  higher,  even  than  the  proportion  of  males  among 
the  foreign  born  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  amount  of  criminality 
among  males  is  from  3  to  5  times  greater  than  among  females.  Moreover,  persons 
under  the  age  of  20  years  seldom  commit  crime,  so  that  the  immense  numbers  of 
persons  below  that  age  of  native  birth  contribute  very  little  to  the  number  of  prison- 
ers in  the  country. 

A  somewhat  fairer  view  of  the  actual  tendencies  toward  criminality  on  the  part 
of  the  foreign-born  as  compared  with  the  native-born  is  obtained  from  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  gives  the  proportions  of  prisoners  to  1,000,000  of  the  total  popula- 
tion by  age  groups.  This  table,  however,  fails  to  make  the  exceedingly  important 
distinction  between  the  males  and  the  females. 

Proportion  of  prisoners  to  1,000,000  of  total  population,  for  each  element  of  population  by 

age  groups,  1890. 


^Census 

1890 :  Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Benevolence,  I, 

166.] 

Under 

15 
years. 

15  to  19 
years. 

20  to  24 
years. 

25  to  29 
years. 

30  to  34 
years. 

35  to  45 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65 
years 
and 
over. 

Total 

31 

1,370 

3,180 

3,127 

2,419 

1,964 

1,356 

867 

White 

12 

891 

2,  285 

2,430 

2,019 

1,708 

1,222 

785 

Native 

Foreign 

12 
36 

860 
1,199 

2,255 
2,434 

2,401 
2,528 

1,903 
2,416 

1,514 
2,222 

950 
1,774 

2,534 

552 
1,216 

230 
632 

148 

4,451 

9,695 

8,701 

6,243  |      4,123 

1,713 

906 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  table  makes  a  much  more  favorable  showing  for  the  foreign- 
born  than  the  first  above  presented.  According  to  the  previous  table  there  were 
1,768  foreign-born  prisoners  per  million  of  the  foreign-born  population,  as  com- 
pared with  898  among  native-born  whites.  If  in  the  above  table  we  compare  the 
ages  from  20  to  45,  in  which  much  the  largest  proportion  of  crimes  are  committed,  we 
shall  see  that  the  number  of  foreign-born  prisoners  in  proportion  to  1,000,000  of  the 
total  population  is  not  more  than  15  per  cent  greater  than  the  "number  of  the  native 
born,  the  disparity  being  greater  during  the  last  two  age  periods  than  during  the 
first  two. 

An  article  in  one  of  our  sociological  journals1  recently  attempted  to  show  that  the 
proportion  of  criminality  among  the  foreign-born  whites  was  considerably  less  even 
than  among  the  native  whites  of  nativeparents,  if  both  be  properly  estimated.  The  cal- 
culation was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  male  prisoners  and  number  of  males  of 
voting  age.  Investigation  shows,  however,  that  this  writer  used  erroneous  methods 
of  ascertaining  the  actual  number  of  native  prisoners  of  native  parentage  and  of  for- 
eign parentage,  respectively.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners  whose 
parentage  is  unknown,  and  also  a  largemumber  only  one  of  whose  parents  is  of  foreign 
birth.  All  of  these  prisoners  were  included  by  the  writer  as  being  native  whites  of 
nativeparentage.  The  practice  of  the  census  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  instating 
the  total  population,  is  to  include  all  having  one  foreign  parent  under  the  natives  of 
foreign  parentage,  and  the  writer  referred  to  took  this  grouping  as  his  basis  for  reck- 
oning the  population,  while  using  the  other  in  reckoning  the  number  of  prisoners. 
In  the  following  table  prisoners  of  unknown  birth  have  been  apportioned  between 
the  respective  classes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  known  birth,  while  the  correct 
definition,  according  to  the  census  authorities,  of  natives  of  foreign  parentage  has 

i  H.  H.  Hart,  Am.  Jour,  of  Sociology. 
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been  applied.  The  table  therefore  shows  the  number  of  male  prisoners  of  native 
birth,  distinguishing  those  having  native  parents  from  those  having  foreign  parents 
and  of  foreign  birth,  per  million  of  the  total  male  population  of  voting  age  belonging 
to  these  respective  classes. 

Number  of  male  prisoners  per  million  of  voting  population,  1890. 
[Compiled  from  Census,  1890:  Population,  I,  751;  Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Benevolence,  II,  4.] 


Native  white. 


Native 
parents. 


Eoreign 
parents. 


Total 
native 
white. 


Foreign 
white. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
North  Central  Division . 
South  Central  Division  . 
"Western  Division 

Massachusetts  

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

California 


2,517 


7,435 


3,482 


3,269 


2,839 
1,553 
2,414 
2,827 
4,388 


10,  636 
4,343 
4,523 
6,453 

10,443 


4,756 
1,722 
2,940 
2,693 
5,910 


4,373 
2,449 
1,913 
5,086 
4,658 


3,090 
3,779 
2,485 
2,649 
6,362 


18,  839 
10, 258 
5,210 
5,918 
12, 935 


5,964 
3,619 
3,535 
8,181 


5,903 
4,024 
3,777 
2,322 
5,632 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  taking  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  whites 
of  foreign  birth  are  a  trifle  less  criminal  than  the  total  number  of  whites  of  native 
birth.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  criminality  between  native  whites  having 
native  parents  and  those  having  foreign  parents.  The  number  of  native  male  whites 
of  native  parentage  in  our  prisons  is  2,517  per  million  of  the  voting  population,  as 
compared,  with  3,269  for  the  foreign  born,  and  7,435  for  the  native  born  of  foreign 
parentage.  The  excessively  large  proportion  of  prisoners  among  the  latter  class,  it 
should  be  noted,  constitutes  just  as  strong  an  argument  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of 
immigration  as  would  a  high  proportion  among  the  foreign-born  themselves.  It 
seems  to  show  that  the  second  generation  of  the  foreign  element,  having  become 
more  accustomed  to  the  ways  in  this  country  and  more  familiar,  so  to  speak,  with 
crime,  and  less  under  the  control  of  their  parents  whom  they  learn  to  look  upon  as 
ignorant  and  out  of  date,  present  an  excessively  high  proportion  of  criminality. 

The  general  statistics  for  the  country  as  a  whole  are  borne  out,  with  some  excep- 
tions, by  the  figures  for  the  separate  great  divisions  and  for  certain  leading  States, 
which  are  included  in  the  table.  In  every  grand  division  except  the  North  Central  the 
foreign  whites  show  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  prisoners  than  the  native  whites 
of  native  parents.  The  relative  proportions  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  where  the 
foreign-born  population  is  exceedingly  large,  are  especially  noteworthy,  the  foreign- 
born  showing  a  proportion  of  4,373  to  the  million,  the  native  born,  2,839.  In  almost 
every  case,  on  the  other  hand,  the  criminality  among  the  foreign-born  is  somewhat  less 
than  that  among  the  total  native  white  population,  while  in  every  case  the  criminality 
of  the  native  whites  of  foreign  parentage  is  very  much  higher  than  that  of  the  other 
classes.  Notice  especially  the  high  proportion  of  prisoners  among  this  class  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York.  The  figures  for  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
divisions  are  of  comparatively  little  significance,  owing  to  the  small  foreign-born 
population  of  those  States. 

If  we  inquire  somewhat  more  closely  into  the  offenses  committed  we  shall  discover 
interesting  differences  between  prisoners  of  native  and  those  of  foreign  parentage. 
The  following  table  shows  the  birthplaces  of  the  114,620  parents  of  the  57,310  white 
prisoners  by  specified  crimes.  It  appears  that  in  two  groups,  namely,  homicide  and 
forgery,  the  prisoners  of  native  parentage  predominate,  but  that  in  case  of  public 
intoxication  foreign  parentage  has  more  than  three  times  the  influence,  and  in 
disorderly  conduct  slightly  less  than  three  times  the  influence.  In  the  other 
groups,  namely,  assault,  burglary,  larceny,  and  grand  larceny,  there  is  a  slight  pre- 
dominance of  foreign  parentage.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  proportion  of  white 
male  population  of  foreign  parentage  between  the  ages  of  18  and  44  was  38.02  per 
cent  of  the  total  white  male  population  (Census,  Population,  p.  clxxvii),  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  influence  of  immigration,  taking  into  account  both  the  immigrant 
and  his  native-born  children,  accounts  for  a  much  larger  proportion  of  prisoners 
than  does  the  native  stock,  and  that  this  disproportion  in  the  case  of  misdemeanor, 
such  as  intoxication  and  disorderly  conduct,  amounts  to  two-fifths  of  the  population 
producing  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  punished  offenses. 
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Birthplaces  of  114,620  parents  of  57,310  white  prisoners,  by 
[Census:  Crime,  Pauperism,  etc.,  Part  U,  p.  280,  ff.] 


All  offenses 

Public  intoxication  - 
Disorderly  conduct 

Homicide 

Assaults,  all  sorts. 

Burglary 

Laroeny 

Grand  larceny 

Forgery 


Aggre- 
gate. 


114, 620 


United 
States. 


"45, 732 

1,493 
4,614 
3,625 
5,674 
4,411 
4,368 
1,804 


Foreign. 


60,153 

7,858 
4,645 
3,604 
5,556 
7,345 
5,036 
4,477 
1,053 


America. 


646 
207 
459 
485 
731 
602 
483 
106 


Eng 
land 


5,997 

731 
351 

318 
500 
766 
546 
536 
172 


Soot- 
land. 


Ireland, 


266 
149 

93 
140 
239 
146 
180 

55 


29,184 

~57330 
2,916 
1,255 
2,543 
3,518 
2,282 
1,695 
203 


Ger- 
many. 


9,987 

514 
589 
765 
910 
1,418 
924 
930 


Italy. 


10 
40 

214 

374 

58 

35 


The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  prison  commissioners  of  Mas 
sachnsetts  and  the  census  for  1895  of  that  State,  shows  also  the  significance  of  intoxi- 
cation as  a  prominent  canse  of  offenses  amongst  the  foreign-born.  It  appears  from 
the  table  that  prisoners  committed  to  all  institutions  in  proportion  to  a  thousand 
population  of  the  same  nativity  indicates  that  those  born  in  Massachusetts  numbered 
7.3  per  thousand,  but  that,  omitting  those  committed  for  intoxication,  the  number  is 
2.6  per  thousand.  Below  this  proportion  stands  immigrants  from  Portugal,  Austria, 
Germany,  Russia,  and  Finland.  The  leading  nationality  above  this  average  is  that 
of  the  Irish,  whose  commitments  per  thousand  were  27.1,  but  omitting  intoxication 
was  6.  Next  in  order  of  commitments  are  Welsh,  English,  Scotch,  and  Norwegians, 
all  of  which  show  a  large  predominance  of  intoxication.  The  Italians  are  a  marked 
exception,  the  commitments  numbering  12.9  for  all  causes,  and  10  for  causes  except 
intoxication. 


Prisoners  committed  to  all  penal  institutions  of  Massachusetts,  except  the  State  farm, 
during  year  ended  September  SO,  1895. 

[From  Prison  Commissioners'  Report,  1895,  and  Census,  1895,  Vol.  II,  pp.  699-707.] 


Commit 
ments  per 
1,000  pop- 
ulation 
of  same 
nativity. 


Commit- 
ments per 
1,000,  less 
intoxi- 
cation. 


Commit- 
ments per 
1,000  pop- 
ulation 
of  same 
nativity. 


Coinmit- 
mentsper 

1,000,  less 
intoxi- 
cation. 


Portugal 

Austria 

Germany 

Russia  and  Finland  - . 

Massachusetts 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Canada  and  provinces 
Poland 


0.6 
2.1 
5.4 
5.9 
7.3 
8.3 
9.0 
9.1 
9.5 


0.3 
.5 
2.7 
3.3 
2.6 
2.9 
3.4 
3.4 
6.2 


France  . . 
Italy  .... 
Hungary 
Norway  . 
Scotland. 
England. 
"Wales . . . 
Ireland . . 


11.8 
12.9 
14.5 
16.6 
17.0 
17.7 
24.9 
27.1 


3.5 
10.0 
9.3 
4.4 
4.3 
5.4 
7.5 
6.0 


Deportations  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing  tables  show- 
ing the  relation  of  immigration  to  the  problems  of  crime  and  pauperism,  the  following 
table  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  under 
the  laws  restricting  immigration.  This  table  gives  for  the  year  1900  the  deportation 
by  races,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  percentage  of  total  arrivals  that  were  debarred. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  high  percentages  of  Pacific  Islanders,  Japanese,  and  Bul- 
garians is  owing  to  the  number  of  contract  laborers  deported,  but  that  in  other  cases 
those  debarred  as  likely  to  become  public  charges  are  the  leading  factors  in  the  sta- 
tistics. From  Scotland  this  was  almost  the  sole  cause  for  deportation,  while  from 
Italy  it  was  by  far  the  leading  cause.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Syrians, 
the  Finns,  Scandinavians,  and  Irish. 
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Deportations  by  races,  1900.1 


Races. 


Percent- 
age de- 
barred. 


Arrivals, 


Total  de- 
barred. 


Public 
charge. 


Loath- 
some and 
danger- 
ous dis- 


Contract 
laborers. 


Pacific  Islander 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  and  Montenegrian.. 

Japanese 

Roumanian 

Armenian 

Spanish 

Scotch 

Greek 

Italian  (southern) 

English 

Croatian  and  Slavonian ...  - 

French 

Hebrew 

Italian  (northern) 

"Welsh 

German 

Lithuanian 

Portuguese 

Slovak 

Nagyar 

Polish 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  andHerzogoveniau 

Ruthenian  (Russniak) 

Syrian 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Finnish 

Russian 

Irish 

Scandinavian 

Total 


58.92 

6.37 

3.45 

2.51 

2.34 

2.33 

2.21 

2.01 

1.44 

1.35 

1.18 

1.09 

.95 

.93 

.78 

.72 

.70 

.66 

.64 

.56 

.53 

.44 

.42 

.41 

.37 

.26 

.26 

.25 

.23 

.19 


112 

204 

12, 628 

398 

982 

1,111 

1,757 

3,773 

84, 346 

10, 897 

17, 184 

2,095 

60,  764 

17,  316 

762 

29, 682 

10,311 

4,241 

29,243 

13, 777 

46,  938 

675 

2,832 

2,920 

2,702 

3,060 

12,  612 

1,200 

35,  607 

32,  952 


13 

437 

10 


76 

,215 

148 

204 

23 

578 

161 

6 

216 

73 

28 

190 

78 

252 

3 

12 

120 

10 

8 

33 

3 

83 

36 


7 
137 


39 


10 
21 
38 
63 
,015 

133 

131 
20 

446 
99 
5 

167 
41 
26 

131 


1 
9 
32 
2 
2 
1 
114 
8 


448,  572 


4,233 


3,007 


261 
10 
1 
5 


4 
168 
13 
71 

2 
18 
54 


16 

33 

19 

13 

2 

9 

50 

2 

7 

33 

46 

4 

48 

1 

1 

2 

1 

20 

1  Compiled  from  Report  of  United  States  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  1900. 

Religious  faith  of  immigrants. — Questions  concerning  their  religious  faith  were 
addressed  to  immigrants  by  the  immigration  authorities  during  a  limited  period  in 
1899  and  1900,  and  have  since  been  discontinued.  The  following  table,  compiled 
for  the  only  year  for  which  complete  records  were  obtained,  shows  the  number  of 
adherents  to  each  faith  by  nationalities,  and  the  percentage  of  each  religion  in  the 
aggregate.  It  appears  that  in  that  year  52.14  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  4.03  per  cent  were  Greek  Catholics ;  of  Hebrew  10.39  per  cent 
of  the  immigrants,  of  Protestants  18.54  per  cent,  and  the  miscellaneous  religions 
were  13.91  per  cent.  The  Roman  Catholics  came  mainly  from  Austria-Hungary, 
Italy,  and  Ireland;  the  Protestants  from  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  England; 
the  Israelites  from  Austria-Hungary  and  the  Russian  Empire. 
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Total  number  of  passengers  arriving  in  1899  distributed  by  countries  and  religious  faith 
and  percentage  of  each  religious  faith. 


Countries. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France,  including  Corsica 

German  Empire 

Greeoe 

Italy,  including  Sioily  and  Sar- 
dinia  

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal,  including  Cape  de  Verde 
and  Azore  Islands 

Boumania 

Russian  Empire  and  Finland 

Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Montenegro . 

Spain,  including  Canary  and  Balea- 
ric Islands 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom 

Not  specified 

Total  Europe 

Total  Asia 

Africa 

All  other  countries 

Grand  total 

Percentage  in  each  religion 


Total. 


61,  835 
1,728 
3,253 
4,902 

25,  901 
2,150 

79,664 
1,991 
7,113 

2,269 
1,655 

62,  537 

59 

1,128 

13,  511 

2,291 

137 

65,  390 

8 

311, 161 

9,726 

109 

10,110 


361, 136 


100 


Protes- 
tants. 


5,009 

91 

2,629 

165 

10,258 

11 

50 

839 

6,674 

2 

160 

13,  295 


15 

12, 708 

710 

5 

12,  611 


65,  238 

152 

13 

1,274 


66, 977 


18.51 


Roman 
Catho- 
lics. 


39, 691 

967 

11 

1,736 

6,758 

11 

78, 306 

190 

2 

2,056 

60 

22, 162 

4 

704 


5 
31, 216 


184,  835 

1,390 

9 

2,178 


188, 412 


52.11 


Greek 
Catho- 
lics. 


3 

18 
2,350 

26 


31 

1,170 
17 


4 

5 

11,  695 

2,333 


11 


11,  539 


1.03 


Israel- 
ites. 


11, 082 

4 

2 

12 

401 


1,350 

24,  351 

1 


6 

27 
197 


37, 112 

18 

5 

28 


37,  523 


Brah- 
mins 
and 
Bud- 
dhists. 


3,373 

""228 


3,601 


Mo- 
ham - 
med- 
ans. 


Miscel- 
lane- 
ous. 


1,351 

661 

578 

2,981 

8,169 

72 

1,281 
957 

437 

211 

54 

968 

7 

709 

821 

963 

51 

21, 361 

3 

41,931 

1,553 

66 

6,721 


50, 271 


13.91 
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IMMIGRATION  AND  ITS  ECONOMIC  EFFECTS. 


OHAPTEE  I. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

The  chief  question  which  is  usually  raised  regarding  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  immigration  into  this  country  has  to  do  with  its  effect  upon  industry, 
and  especially  upon  native  labor.  It  is  claimed  by  many,  especially  among  the 
working  classes  themselves,  that  the  large  immigration  of  laborers,  accustomed  to  a 
lower  wage  and  an  inferior  standard  of  living,  tends  to  drive  out  American-bom 
labor  from  various  occupations,  or  at  any  rate  to  force  down  the  general  level  of 
wages.  It  is  claimed  on  the  other  hand  by  many  persons  that,  so  far  as  American 
labor  is  displaced  by  the  lower  grade  of  foreign  labor,  it  finds  occupations  in  higher 
forms  of  industry.  The  result  thus  is,  according  to  this  argument,  that  the  severest 
and  most  unpleasant  work  is  done  for  us  by  immigrants  while  the  level  of  American 
labor  is  continually  raised. 

Some  light  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  foreign-born  enter  into  productive  labor 
and  into  the  respective  classes  of  occupations  can  be  gained  from  the  statistics 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Census  and  by  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration. 

Predominance  of  males  among  immigrants. — It  is  noteworthy  that  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  immigrants  are  adapted  for  gainful  labor  than  is  the  case  among  the 
native-born.  In  the  first  place,  the  proportion  of  males  among  the  total  number  of 
immigrants  is  much  higher  than  the  normal  proportion  in  a  fixed  population.  In  an 
ordinary  population  the  number  of  females  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  number 
of  males,  although  in  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  the  proportion  of  males  in  1890 
was  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  total,  51.21  per  cent. »  The  proportion  of  males 
among  the  native-born  in  that  year  was  50.6  per  cent,  while  among  the  foreign-born 
it  was  considerably  larger,  54.9  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion 
of  males  among  the  immigrants  to  this  country  from  1881  to  1889: 

Percentage  of  males  among  immigrants  of  each  nationality,  1881-1889. 
[Report  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  1892,  p.  14.] 

All  nationalities  (1881-1890) 61.6 

Germany 57. 6 

Ireland 51.0 

England 61.3 

Sweden  and  Norway 61. 0 

It  will  be  seen  that  61  per  cent  of  the  total  number  arriving  during  that  period 
were  males.  Comparing  the  different  nationalities,  we  find  that  the  Irish  and  Ger- 
mans show  the  largest  percentage  of  females  among  the  total  immigrants.  This  is 
in  the  case  of  Ireland  probably  due  to  the  large  number  of  Irish  women  who  come 
to  this  country  as  servants,  while  in  the  case  of  Germany  a  large  proportion  of  the 
immigration  is  by  families.  The  natives  of  the  more  southern  and  eastern  countries 
of  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much  less  given  to  bringing  their  families  with 
them,  and  the  proportion  of  males  ranges  from  65.8  for  Russia  and  Poland  to  79.4 
for  Italy. 

Age  distribution  of  immigrants. — From  the  fact  just  noted  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  immigrants  do  not  bring  families  to  this  country,  we  should  expect  to  find 
the  relative  number  of  children  among  immigrants  and  among  our  foreign-born 
population  much  less  than  among  the  native-born  population.  This  fact  is  shown 
conclusively  by  the  following  table  from  the  census  of  1890 : ' 


Per  cent. 

Italy 79.4 

Russia,  including  Poland 65. 8 

Austria 62. 9 

Hungary 73.8 

Scotland 61.6 


1  Census  of  1890,  Population,  Vol.  II,  p.  xix ;  Census  of  1890,  Population,  Vol.  I,  pp.  lxxii,  486. 
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Relative  age  distribution  of  native  and  foreign  born,  1890. 


Age  periods. 


All  ages  . . . 

Under  10  years  . . 

10  to  19  years 

20  to  29  years 

30  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 
Age  unknown  . . . 


JO.  41 
11.00 
7.48 
0.27 


From  this  it  appears  that  while  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  native  white  popu- 
lation belong  to  the  periods  of  childhood  and  youth,  less  than  20  years  of  age,  only 
13.73  per  cent  of  the  foreign  whites  are  under  20.  The  years  of  life  from  20  to  45 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  productive.  The  proportion  of  the  native-born 
population  falling  within  these  years  is  only  34  per  cent,  while  the  proportion  of  the 
foreign-born  population  is  51  per  cent.' 

The  same  facts  appear  from  the  statistics  of  the  ages  of  immigrants.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  percentage  of  immigrants  under  15,  between  15  and  40,  and  over 
40,  during  the  years  1873-1890 :  > 

Percentage  of  immigrants  under  15  years  of  age,  between  15  and  40,  and  over  40,  from 

1873  to  1890. 


Under  15 
years. 

15  to  40 
years. 

Over  40 
years. 

Total 

20.9 

68.0 

22.8 
23.0 
14.6 
15.4 
23.9 
25.8 
15.6 
20.7 
26.2 
17.5 
19.4 
7.4 

65.0 
64.6 
77.4 
74.2 
64.2 
62.5 
69.0 
67.9 
63.8 
73.6 
67.9 
88.9 

Italy 

11.4 

10.0 

8.9 

12.7 

3.7 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  all  immigrants  under  15  years  of  age  is 
slightly  over  one-fifth,  whereas  among  the  native  whites  the  proportion  was  almost 
exactly  two-fifths  in  1890.°  The  immigrants  belonging  to  the  more  productive  years, 
from  15  to  40,  constitute  no  lees  than  68  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  This  table 
shows  also  that  the  nations  from  which  the  largest  proportion  of  immigrants  fall 
within  the  ages  of  15  to  40 — indicating  that  immigration  by  families  is  relatively  less 
than  the  immigration  of  the  unmarried — are  Ireland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Sweden,  and 
China. 

The  relative  proportion  of  immigrants  belonging  to  ages  from  15  to  40  is  still 
greater  during  the  5  years  from  1895  to  1899  than  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
above  table.  The  proportion  under  15  during  these  last  5  years  is  15.9  per  cent; 
from  15  to  40,  74.1  per  cent;  and  over 40,  10  per  cent. 

Relative  proportions  of  native  and  foreign  born  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  —Chiefly 
because  of  the  predominance  of  males  and  of  persons  in  the  more  productive  years  of 
life  among  the  foreign- born,  we  find  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  foreign-born  in  this  country  is  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  than  among 
the  native-born.  This  means,  of  course,  that  the  foreign-born  compete  to  a  greater 
degree  with  native  labor  than  their  mere  aggregate  numbers,  compared  with  the 
number  of  native-born,  would  indicate.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportions 
which -the  different  elements  of  the  population  bore  to  the  total  population  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1890,  together  with  the  proportion  belonging  to  each  class 
engaged  in  occupations,  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  persons  occupied.3 

1  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  1892,  p.  15. 
^Census,  Population,  II,  xvi. 
'Census,  Population,  II,  cxvii. 
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Nativity  and  color. 


Propor- 
tion of  to- 
tal popu- 
lation. 


Native  white,  native  parents. 
Native  white,  foreign  parents 

Foreign  white - 

Total  colored 


55.30 
18.37 
14.40 
11.93 


Agricul- 
All  oocu-  ture,  fish- 
pat  ions,  eries,  and 
|  raining. 


47.92  ! 
15.58 
22.45 
14.05 


56.83 
8.81 
14.49 
19.87 


Pro- 
fessional 
service. 


67.86 
16.34 
12. 08 
3.72 


Domes- 
tic and 
personal 
service. 


Trade  and 
transpor- 
tation. 


30. 78 
14.15 
31.53 
23.54 


51.79 

22.09 

21.42 

4.70 


Manufac- 
turing 
and  me- 
chanical 
indus- 
tries. 


40.60 
24.40 
31. 37 
3.63 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  whereas  the  foreign-born  whites  constituted  only  14.40 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  1890,  those  foreign-born  whites  who  were  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations  constituted  no  less  than  22.45  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in 
such  occupations.  The  competition  of  the  foreign-born  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
groups  of  industry  classed  as  "  domestic  and  personal  service"  and  "manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries ."  In  each  case  the  number  of  foreign-born  whites  occupied 
is  more  than  31  per  cent  of  the  total  number  engaged  in  these  occupations.  The  for- 
eigners are  less  inclined  to  enter  agriculture,  and  usually  are  less  competent  for 
professional  service,  which  explains  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  the  foreign-born 
occupied  in  these  groups  of  industries,  as  compared  with  the  total  number  engaged 
in  them,  is  not  greater  than  their  proportion  to  the  total  population. 

While,  as  has  been  said,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  foreign-born  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  is  primarily  due  to  the  predominance  of  males  and  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  productive  age  groups,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table 
that  within  each  age  group — including  those  groups  where  the  largest  proportion  of 
all  classes  is  engaged  in  gainful  occupation — the  foreign-born  show  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  persons  so  occupied,  both  among  the  males  and  among  the  females,  than  do 
the  native-born,  whether  of  native  or  foreign  parentage.  The  difference  between 
the  proportions  occupied  is  naturally  least  during  the  ages  from  25  to  54,  but  even 
here  the  foreign-born  show  approximately  1  per  cent  more  employed  than  the  native- 
horn  among  the  males,  while  the  disparity  in  the  case  of  the  females  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  considerably  greater. 

Percentage  of  total  population  of  each  element  above  10  years  of  age  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations,  by  age  groups. 


[Census,  Population 

,  II,  p.  cxri 

■] 

Native  white — 

Foreign 
white. 

Sex  and  age  periods. 

Native 
parentage. 

Foreign 
parentage. 

Colored. 

73.91 

70.28 

90.54 

79.94 

7.41 
49.41 
89.92 
97.06 
97.64 
96.21 

7.54 
63.79 
92.56 
97.19 
97.71 
95.45 

15.64 
81.70 
96.56 
98.35 
98.32 
97.03 

29.65 

73.49 

94.14 

97.15 

97.96 

98.23 

10.90 

20.78 

19.35 

36.02 

2.52 
15.80 
19.94 
11.45 
9.16 
9.84 

3.70 
33.68 
36.58 
19.18 
12.07 
10.89 

9.81 
58.78 
45.45 
19.79 
12.02 
10.51 

20.42 

43.45 

47.05 

37.16 

36.77 

37.59 

Occupations  chiefly  entered  by  foreign-born.— We  have  already  commented  npon  the 
fact  that  the  foreign-born  show  a  special  inclination  to  enter  the  industries  belong- 
ing to  the  groups  of  domestic  and  personal  service  and  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical industries.  While  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  immigrants  on  their  arrival 
declare  that  their  occupation  is  that  of  farming,  comparatively  few  of  these,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  the  more  southern  and  eastern  nationalities  of  Europe,  actually 
enter  into  agriculture  in  this  country.    They  drift  into  unskilled  forms  of  labor,  the 
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males  going  largely  into  mining,  into  common  day  labor,  and.  into  work  of  a  less 
skilled  character  in  our  factories.  A  record  is  kept  by  the  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration of  the  occupations  to  which  the  immigrants  declare  that  they  belong,  but 
this,  of  course,  gives  comparatively  little  light  as  to  the  occupations  which  they 
actually  enter.  These  occupations  are  grouped  as  professional,  skilled,  and  unskilled, 
but  it  naturally  does  not  follow  even  that  those  who  declare  themselves  as  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  skilled  occupations  actually  enter  upon  skilled  labor  in  this  coun- 
try. A  large  proportion  are  returned  as  being  without  occupation,  but  these  are 
chiefly  children  and  women.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  the  per- 
centage belonging  to  each  of  these  groups  among  the  immigrants  arriving  in  this 
country  from  1881  to  1890 : ' 
i 

Classes  of  occupations  of  immigrants  arriving  in  this  country,  1881  to  1890,  inclusive. 


Kales. 

Females. 

Total. 

Per  cent 
of  males. 

25,  257 

514, 552 

1, 833,  325 

73, 327 
759, 450 

1,749 
25, 859 

245,810 

42, 830 

1, 724, 454 

27, 006 
540, 411 

2, 079, 135 
116, 157 

2,  483, 904 

0.8 

Skilled 

16.1 

57.1 

2.2 

23.7 

Total 

3,  205, 911 

2, 040,  702 

5,246,613 

100 

It  will  bo  seen  that  only  16  per  cent  of  the  males  declared  themselves  as  belonging 
to  skilled  occupations,  while  57  per  cent  are  rated  unskilled,  and  23  per  cent  as 
without  occupation. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  United  States  Census  of  1890,  shows  the 
absolute  number  of  foreign-born  males  engaged  in  the  leading  occupations  entered 
by  them,  together  with  the  percentage  which  they  bear  to  the  total  number  of 
workers  engaged  in  that  occupation.2  *  These  figures  should  be  considered  with  the 
fact  in  mind  that  the  total  number  of  foreign-born  males  in  this  country  at  that  time 
was  equal  to  15.8  per  cent  of  the  total  male  population. 

Foreign-horn  males  in  principal  occupations. 


Agriculture  and  mining: 

Agricultural  laborers 

Farmers,  planters,  and  overseers » 

Gardeners,  florists,  nurserymen,  and  Tine  growers 

Lumbermen,  raftsmen,  and  wood  choppers 

Stock  raisers,  herders,  and  drovers 

Fishermen  and  oystermen 

Miners  and  quarrymen 

Professional  service : 

Clergymen 

Lawyers 

Officials  (Government) ,  etc 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

Professors  and  teachers 

Domestic  and  personal  service: 

Barbers  ami  hairdressers 

Bartenders 

Engineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotive) 

Hotel  and  boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers 

Laborers  (not  specified) 

Restaurant  and  saloon  keepers 

Servants ] , 

"Watchmen,  policemen,  and  detectives *. . . * '.. 

Trade  and  transportation: 
i        Agents  and  collectors 

Bankers,  brokers,  and  officials  of  banks,  etc 

Boatmen,  canal  men,  pilots,  and  sailors 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants , 

Clerks,  copyists,  stenographers,  and  typewriters 

Commercial  travelers 

Draymen,  hackmen,  teamsters,  etc \ 

Hostlers  and  livery-stable  keepers 

s   l  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  1892,  p.  15, 
2  Census,  Population,  II,  cxviii;  I,  486. 


Per  cent 

Number. 

of  total 

workers. 

243,  947 

9.54 

743, 161 

14.70 

31,  232 

44.50 

28,677 

28.82 

16, 110 

23.00 

12, 619 

21.07 

188, 436 

48.71 

18,  238 

20.95 

6,008 

6.72 

"11, 985 

15.42 

10, 402 

10.37 

8,834 

8.72 

21,  821 

26.56 

19, 888 

85.73 

38,440 

27.51 

15, 024 

29.72 

664, 614 

35.76 

42,  695 

49.66 

55, 611 

23.35 

26, 181 

35.22 

29,  723 

17.51 

11,  999 

17.34 

21,  916 

28.53 

21, 188 

16.10 

72, 893 

14.43 

8,398 

14.46 

87,  541 

23.77 

18,623 

23.07 

OCCUPATIONS    OP   IMMIGRANTS. 
Foreign-born  males  in  principal  occupations — Continued. 
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Trade  and  transportation — Continued. 

Hucksters  and  peddlers 

Merchants  and  dealers ".!..""" 

Messengers,  packers,  porterB,  etc '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Salesmen * '.','.,.."'.'.['.'.'. 

Steam  railroad  employees  (d) .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  operators //....../....... 

Manufactures  and  mechanical  industries : 

Apprentices 

Bakers " 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights .'. 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repairers 

Brick  and  tile-makers  and  terra-cot t a  workers 

Builders  and  contractors 

Butchers 

Cabinetmakers  and  upholsterers 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

Coopers 

Cotton,  woolen,  and  other  textile  mill  operatives 

Harness,  saddle,  trunk,  valise,  leather  case,  and  pocketbook  makers 

Iron,  steel,  and  other  metal  workers 

Leather  curriers,  dressers,  finishers,  and  tanners 

Machinists 

Manufacturers  and  officials  of  manufacturing  companies 

Marble  and  stone  cutters 

Masons  (brick  and  stone) 

Millers  (flour  and  grist) 

Painters,  glaziers,  and  varnishers 

Plasterers 

Plumbers  and  gas  and  steam  Jitters I 

Printers  and  compositors 

Saw  and  planing  mill  employees 

Tailors 

Tobacco  and  cigar  operatives 

"Wood  workers  (not  otherwise  specified) 


Per  cent 

Number. 

of  total 

"workers. 

30, 190 

53.13 

176, 200 

26.46 

17,281 

19.02 

34,039 

16.53 

112, 132 

24.33 

3,072 

7.02 

10,284 

13.81 

34,466 

59.52 

67, 319 

30.86 

72,  075 

40.07 

22,475 

37.42 

14,054 

30.57 

38,748 

36.59 

27,  614 

46.17 

158, 792 

25.98 

15r766 

33.23 

98, 496 

46.05 

13,412 

27.88 

129,  670 

36.05 

18, 692 

47.62 

56, 160 

31.74 

26, 217 

25.89 

28, 238 

46.28 

60,444 

38.04 

9,476 

17.97 

55,  310 

25.30 

10,  279 

26.36 

12,  556 

22.20 

17,  684 

16.86 

41,  359 

29.89 

86, 471 

71.12 

27,972 

33.45 

21, 577 

33.93 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  large  number  of  our  immigrants  have  entered  our  mines  and 
quarries,  the  percentage  of  the  foreign-born  in  those  occupations  being  no  less  than 
48.71  per  cent.  A  large  percentage  of  the  total  number  engaged  in  the  leading  forms 
of  domestic  and  personal  service  are  also  foreign-born,  the  proportion  of  restaurant 
and  saloon  keepers  being  very  nearly  one-half.  The  largest  absolute  number  of  the 
foreign-born  engaged  in  any  one  occupation  (with  the  exception  of  agriculture)  are 
those  classed  as  "  laborers,  not  specified."  The  proportion  of  the  foreign-born  is 
slightly  over  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  such  laborers. 

A  large  number  and  proportion  of  the  foreign-born  are  also  engaged  as  boatmen 
and  sailors,  as  hucksters  and  peddlers,  and  as  merchants  and  dealers.  Nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  number  of  railroad  employees  also  are  of  foreign  birth.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  class,  as  given  in  the  census,  does  not  include  mere  track 
laborers. 

In  many  of  the  mining  and  mechanical  industries  the  foreign-born  constitute  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  employees.  Their  competition  is  most 
conspicuous  apparently  in  the  following  occupations :  Tailors,  bakers,  boot  and  shoe 
makers  and  repairers,  brick  and  tile  makers,  butchers,  cabinetmakers  and  upholsters, 
textile  mill  operatives  (46.05  per  cent),  leather  dressers  and  tanners,  marble  and 
stone  cutters,  masons,  and  tailors. 

The  following  table  shows  similarly  the  percentage  of  foreign-born  females  engaged 
in  the  principal  occupations  entered  by  them  to  the  total  number  of  females  in  those 
occupations.  The  proportion  of  foreign-born  females  to  the  total  number  of  females 
in  the  country  in  1890  was  13.7  per  cent.' 


1  Census,  Population,  II,  cxix,  I;  486. 
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Foreign-torn  females  in  principal  i 


Number. 


Per  cent 
of  total 
■workers. 


Agricultural  laborers 

Farmers,  planters,  and  overseers 

Professors  and  teachers 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music 

Boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers 

Housekeepers  and  stewardesses 

Laborers  (not  specified) 

Laundresses 

Nurses  and  mid  wives 

Servants 

Bookkeepers,  clerks,  stenographers,  and  typewriters 

Saleswomen 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repairers 

Cotton,  wool,  and  other  textile  mill  operatives 

Dressmakers — 

Milliners 

Seamstresses,  etc - 

Tailoresses ■ 

Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives 


2,917 
29, 106 
13, 804 

2,576 

9,736 
19,775 

4,746 

31,983 

13, 164 

374,253 

10, 050 

6,944 

4,537 
80, 923 
49, 728 

7,199 
26,  030 
20, 357 

7,124 


0.65 
12.85 

5.61 

7.46 
29.97 
22.97 

8.66 
14.76 
31.80 
30.76 

8.87 
11.88 
13.47 
36.18 
17.25 
11.98 
15.49 
31.90 
25.45 


Another  way  of  looking  at  the  same  facts  shown  by  the  above  tables  is  to  take  the 
proportion  of  persons  belonging  to  each  class  of  the  population  who  are  engaged  in 
each  leading  industry  as  compared  with  the  total  number  in  that  class  who  are 
engaged  in  productive  labor.  These  proportions  for  males  only  are  shown  in  the 
following  table,  the  total  number  of  each  class  employed  in  all  industries  being 
taken  as  100 : 

Percentage  of  total  number  of  males  employed  of  each  element  of  population  in  principal 
indue    ies  entered  by  them,  1890. ' 


Native  white,  native  parents 100. 00 


Farmers  and  planters 35.03 

Agricultural  laborers 13.76 

Laborers  not  specified 6. 59 

Merchants  and  dealers 3.86 

Carpenters  and  joiners 3.68 

Clerks,  stenographers,  etc 2. 94 

Steam-railroad  employees 2.32 

Draymen,  teamsters,  etc 1. 63 

Iron  and  other  metal  workers 1.26 

Salesmen 1.23 


Native  white,  foreign  parents 100. 00 

Farmers  and  planters 15. 52 

Agricultural  laborers 9. 46 

Laborers  not  specified 8. 51 

Clerks,  stenographers,  etc 5. 34 

Merchants  and  dealers 4.05 

Iron  and  other  metal  workers 3. 73 

Draymen,  teamsters, etc 2.97 

Steam-railroad  employees 2. 80 

Miners  and  quarrymen 2.23 

Carpenters  and  joiners 2. 87 


Foreign  white 100.00 


Farmers  and  planters 17.16 

Laborersnot  specified 15.35 

Agricultural  laborers 5.63 

Miners  and  quarrymen 4.35 

Merchants  and  dealers 4. 01 

Carpenters  and  joiners 3.67 

Iron  and  other  metal  workers 8 .  99 

Steam- railroad  employees 2. 59 

Cotton  and  textile  workers 2. 37 

Clerks,  stenographers,  etc 2. 17 

Colored 100.00 


Agricultural  laborers 33. 45 

Farmers  and  planters 24.66 

Laborers  not  specified 15. 02 

Servants 5.34 

Steam-railroad  employees 2. 28 

Draymen,  teamsters,  etc 1.99 

Miners  and  quarrymen -    1.19 

Carpenters  andjo'iners 1.01 

Launderers 98 

Planing-mill  employees,  etc 80 

While  in  each  group  of  the  population  the  largest  proportion  of  the  total  number 
occupied  is  engaged  in  farming  or  in  agricultural  labor,  the  relative  proportions  in 
the  cases  of  the  different  groups  differ  very  greatly.  While  48.79  per  cent  of  all 
native  whites  of  native  parents  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  only  22.79  per  cent  of 
foreign  whites  are  so  engaged.  The  second  generation  of  the  foreign  classes  shows 
only  a  slightly  greater  inclination  toward  agricultural  life  than  the  first  generation, 
the  percentage  of  native  whites  of  foreign  parents  on  the  farms  being  only  25  per  cent. 

The  extent  to  which  the  foreign-born  and  their  immediate  descendants  perform 
the  unskilled  labor  of  the  country  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  15.35  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  foreign-born  engaged  in  all  occupations  are  classed  as  common  labor- 
ers, and  8.51  per  cent  of  the  native-born  of  foreign  parents,  while  only  6.59  per  cent 
of  the  native  whites  of  native  parents  engaged  in  productive  labor  belong  to  this 
class.    Similarly  4.35  per  cent  of  foreign  whites  are  occupied  in  mines  and  quarries, 
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while  the  proportion  of  native  whites  of  native  parents  so  occupied  is  barely  1  per 
cent.  The  proportion  of  foreign  whites  working  in  cotton  and  textile  mills  is  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  the  proportion  of  native  whites.  Other  interesting  compari- 
sons may  he  made  by  studying  the  above  table. 

Marked  differences  in  the  degree  of  skill  and  in  the  relative  inclination  of  adapta- 
bility for  different  industries  manifest  themselves  among  the  different  nationalities 
of  the  foreign-born .  These  differences  are  brought  out  in  the  following  table,  which 
is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  one  just  preceding,  so  as  to  show  the  propor- 
tion of  those  out  of  the  total  number  of  each  nationality  engaged  in  gainful  occu- 
pations who  enter  into  each  of  the  leading  industries.1  The  figures  for  each  nation- 
ality may  be  profitably  compared  with  those  already  given  for  the  native  whites  of 
native  parents  and  the  foreign  whites. 

Percentage  of  total  number  of  males  employed  of  each  nationality,  in  principal  industries 

entered  by  them,  1890. 


Germany 100.00 

Farmers  and  planters 21. 14 

Laborers  not  specified 11. 58 

Agricultural  laborers 5. 90 

Merchants  and  dealers 5. 48 

Carpenters  and  joiners 3. 78 

Tailors 2.72 

Iron  and  other  metal  workers 2.  67 

Shoemakers  and  repairers 2.09 

Draymen  and  teamsters,  etc 1. 87 

Butchers 1.82 


England  and  "Wales 100. 00 

Farmersand  planters 14.82 

Miners  and  quarrymen 8. 18 

Laborers  not  specified 7. 47 

Iron  and  other  metal  workers 4. 78 

Cotton  and  textile  workers 4.76 

Agricultural  laborers 3. 71 

Merchants  and  dealers 3.65 

Carpenters  and  joiners 3.49 

Machinists 2.67 

Clerks,  stenographers,  etc 2. 46 


Canada  (English) 100.00 


Farmers  and  planters 18. 39 

Laborers  not  specified 10. 03 

Carpenters  and  joiners 7.61 

Agricultural  laborers 6. 42 

Merchants  and  dealers 3.39 

Lumbermen,  wood  choppers,  etc 3. 01 

Draymen,  teamsters,  etc 2.99 

Steam-railroad  employees 2.74 

Clerks,  stenographers,  etc 2. 63 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights 2.36 

Sweden  and  Norway 100.00 


Farmers  and  planters 27. 12 

Laborers  not  specified 14.95 

Agricultural  laborers 11.14 

Carpenters  and  joiners 5. 36 

Miners  and  quarrymen 3.66 

Steam-railroad  employees 2. 72 

Saw  and  planing  mill  employees 2. 42 

Iron  and  other  metal  workers 2. 03 

Tailors 1.78 

Merchants  and  dealers 1.77 


Ireland 100.00 


Laborers  not  specified 25. 16 

Farmers  and  planters 11. 60 

Steam-railroad  employees 4. 53 

Iron  and  other  metal  workers 4. 04 

Draymen,  teamsters,  etc 3.57 

Miners  and  quarrymen 3.47 

Merchants  and  dealers 3.31 

Agricultural  laborers 3.31 

Cotton  and  textile  workers 2. 29 

Carpenters  and  joiners 2.01 


Scotland 100.00 


Farmers  and  planters. 13. 64 

Miners  and  quarrymen 9. 98 

Laborers  not  specified 6. 61 

Carpenters  and  joiners 5. 17 

Iron  and  other  metal  workers 3.98 

Cotton  and  textile  workers 3.75 

Machinists 3. 48 

Merchants  and  dealers 3.47 

Marble  and  stone  cutters 3. 18 

Agricultural  laborers 3. 14 


Canada  (French) 100.00 


CottOD  and  textile  workers 18. 64 

Laborers  not  specified. . .  ^_ 16. 43 

Farmers  and  planters 8.80 

Carpenters  and  joiners. . 6. 34 

Agricultural  laborers 4. 01 

Boot  and  shoemakers 3.39 

Brick  and  tile  makers 3.28 

Lumbermen  and  wood  choppers 2. 98 

Saw  and  planing  mill  employees 2.88 

Draymen,  teamsters,  etc 2.62 


Denmark 100.00 


Farmers  and  planters 27. 41 

Agricultural  laborers 13.37 

Laborers  not  specified 13. 30 

Carpenters  and  joiners 4.48 

Steam-railroad  employees 2.56 

Merchants  and  dealers 2. 45 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights 2. 04 

Draymen,  teamsters,  etc 1. 92 

Painters,  glaziers,  etc 1. 51 

Servants 1. 47 


France 100. 00 

Farmers  and  planters 16. 87 

Laborers  not  specified 8. 89 

Merchants  and  dealers 6. 13 

Miners  and  quarrymen 4. 65 

Agricultural  laborers 4. 65 

Servants 4. 51 

Carpenters  and  joiners 2.79 

Iron  and  other  metal  workers 2. 25 

Cotton  and  textile  workers 1. 74 

Butchers 1.73 


Russia 100.00 


Tailors 13.98 

Farmers  and  planters 11.03 

Laborers  not  specified 10. 96 

Hucksters  and  peddlers 9. 52 

Miners  and  quarrymen 8. 55 

Merchants  and  dealers 7. 73 

Agricultural  laborers 4. 16 

Lumbermen  and  woodchoppers 2. 00 

Iron  and  other  metal  workers 1-72 

Boot  and  shoemakers L70 


i  Census,  Population,  II,  cl-cliii. 
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Bohemia 100.00 


Farmers  and  planters 28. 16 

Laborers  not  specified 15. 90 

Agricultural  laborers 6. 45 

Tailors 6.42 

Tobacco  and  cigar  operatives 3.83 

Carpenters  and  joiners 2.88 

Saw  and  planing  mill  employees 2. 55 

Merchants  and  dealers 2.48 

Iron  and  other  metal  workers 2. 46 

Miners  and  quarrymen 1. 77 


Italy 100.00 


Laborers  not  specified 34.15 

Steam- railroad  employees 10. 56 

Miners  and  quarrymen 8.51 

Merchants  and  dealers 6.33 

Agricultural  laborers 3.92 

Hucksters  and  peddlers 2. 96 

Barbers  and  hairdressers 2. 91 

Boot  and  shoemakers 2.80 

Tailors 1.99 

Farmers  and  planters 1.89 


Hungary. 


100. 00 


Laborers  not  specified 32.44 

Miners  and  quarrymen 19.97 

Iron  and  other  metal  workers 6. 73 

Tailors 5.01 

Merchants  and  dealers 3. 77 

Steam-railroad  employees 3. 55 

Farmers  and  planters 2.12 

Hucksters  and  peddlers 1. 87 

Agricultural  laborers 1. 80 

Coke  and  lime  burners,  etc -1. 68 


Other  countries 100.00 


Laborers  not  specified 20.38 

Farmers  and  planters 10.78 

Agricultural  laborers 7. 95 

Miners  and  quarry  men 6.85 

Servants 5. 04 

Launderers 4.69 

Merchants  and  dealers 3.87 

Tailors 2.73 

Tobacco  and  cigar  operatives 2. 19 

Steam-railroad  employees 2. 19 


While  in  no  case  does  the  proportion  of  immigrants  who  are  occupied  on  the  farms 
equal  the  proportion  of  native  whites  of  native  parentage  so  occupied,  it  will  he  seen 
from  this  table  that  the  following  nationalities,  in  the  order  specified,  are  more 
inclined  toward  agricultural  life  than  the  average  of  the  foreign  whites :  Denmark 
(40.78  per  cent),  Sweden  and  Norway  (38.26  per  cent),  Germany  (27.04  per  cent),  and 
Bohemia.  The*  immigrants  from  Great  Britain  show  comparatively-little  inclination 
toward  the  farms,  the  Irish  especially  having  hut  14.17  per  cent  of  their  total  num- 
ber in  gainful  occupations  thus  engaged.  The  lowest  proportions  of  farmers  are 
found  among  the  Russians,  Italians  (5.81  per  cent),  and  Hungarians  (3.92  per  cent). 

The  nationalities  showing  the  largest  proportion  of  unskilled  labor  are,  respec- 
tively, Italy  (34.15  per  cent),  Hungary  (32.44  per  cent),  Ireland  (25.16  per  cent),  and 
French-Canada  (16.43  per  pent).  The  lowest  percentages  of  unskilled  laborers  are 
found  among  the  foreign  born  from  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Germany. 

Immigrants  from  Hungary,  Russia  and  Poland,  and  Italy  are  especially  engaged  in 
mining  and  quarrying,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  Hungarians  being  so  occupied. 

The  most  conspicuous  fact  indicated  in  the  above  table,  aside  from  ^hose  already 
brought  out,  is  the  large  proportion  of  Russians  and  Poles  engaged  as  tailors  and  as 
hucksters  and  peddlers.  It  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  immigrants  from 
those  countries  are  Hebrews,  and  largely  settle  in  the  sweat-shop  districts  of  our 
great  cities. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of 
Immigration  for  the  year  1900,  shows,  by  races  instead  of  countries,  the  proportion  of 
males  among  immigration.  The  table  is  arranged  in  the  order  of  precedence.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  largest  proportion  of  males  is  among  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Greeks,  amounting  to  more  than  99  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  and  nearly  97 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks.  The  Croatians,  who  are  immigrating  in  large 
numbers  at  the  present  time,  show  nearly  87  per  cent  males,  indicating  the  recent 
beginning  of  that  immigration.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Slovaks,  numbering  72.6 
per  cent  male.  This  table  brings  out  clearly  the  difference  between  the  Russians 
and  the  Hebrews  as  contrasted  with  the  preceding  table  based  on  countries  of 
origin.  In  this  table  the  Russians  show  72  per  cent  males,  whereas  the  Hebrews 
show  59.88  per  cent.  The  Hebrew  immigration  is  a  permanent  one,  and  the  families 
are  brought  to  this  country  as  rapidly  as  they  are  able  to  pay  the  expenses.  The  Irish 
immigration  shows  a  considerable  smaller  proportion  of  males  than  the  preceding 
table,  namely,  46.82  per  cent,  indicating  the  increasing  immigration  of  Irish  girls  as 
servants. 


OCCUPATIONS    OF   IMMIGRANTS. 
Percent  of  males  among  immigrants,  distributed  by  races,  1900. 
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[Compiled  from  original  figures  in  Annual  Beport  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  1895-1899.] 


All  races 67.80 

Chinese 99.27 

Japanese 97.08 

Greek 96.87 

Croatian 86.90 

Italian  (northern) 78.19 

Kuthenian 75.70 

Italian  (southern) 75.50 

Lithuanian 74.51 

Magyar 74.08 

Slovak 72.61 

Russian 72.16 

Polish 68.49 


Cuban 65.83 

Dutch  and  Flemish 65.32 

Finnish 63.  43 

French 62.57 

Syrian 62.09 

English , 61.57 

Scotch 60.60 

Hebrew 69.78 

Scandinavian 59.26 

German 58.23 

Portuguese 56.26 

Bohemian 51.04 

Irish 46.82 


Unfortunately  no  statistics  are  available  to  show  how  many  of  the  unmarried 
men  coming  to  this  country  as  laborers  are  "birds  of  passage,"  who  return  at  the 
end  of  each  season  or  after  a  short  period  of  years  to  their  native  land.  It  is  quite 
generally  believed,  however,  that  this  practice  is  very  common,  especially  among 
the  Italians. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of 
Immigration  for  the  year  1900,  shows,  by  races  and  numbers,  the  proportion  between 
skilled  and  unskilled  laborers.  Unfortunately  the  proportions  are  not  conclusive, 
since  the  reports  include.women  in  the  class  indicated  as  having  "no 'occupation." 
At  the  same  time  the  table  is  fairly  indicative  of  the  relative  position  of  different 
races  in  this  respect.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  race  which  shows  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  skilled  laborers  is  that  of  the  Cubans,  namely,  40.93  per  cent.  This  is  owing 
to  the  large  immigration  of  cigar  makers.  The  next  are  the  Hebrews,  34.6  percent, 
largely  tailors.  Following  this  are  the  immigrants  from  England,  with  28.9  per 
cent  skilled  laborers,  and  the  Scotch,  31.7  per  cent.  Next  are  the  French,  with 
24.8  per  cent  skilled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  races  having  the  largest  proportion  of 
unskilled  and  miscellaneous  laborers  are  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Croatians,  Russians, 
Greeks,  Italians,  Lithuanian,  Magyar,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Ruthenian,  Scandinavian, 
and  Slovaks. 

Occupations  of  immigrants,  divided  by  races,  1900. 


Races. 

Total. 

Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

No  occu- 
pation. 

3,060 

1,250 

17, 184 

2,678 

2,702 

10, 897 

12, 612 

2,095 

29,  682 

3,773 

60,764 

35,  607 

17, 316 

84,346 

12,628 

10, 311 

13, 777 

46, 938 

4,241 

1,200 

2,832 

32, 952 

1,752 

29,243 

2,920 

540 
3 

993 
1,097 

340 
3,151 

238 

521 
4,660 

595 
21,017 
1,943 

3,359 
10, 432 

1,793 
310 
690 

1,865 
288 
147 
33 

3,658 
565 
987 
478 

783 

618 

13,243 

30 

905 

1,824 

9,094 

718 

9,075 

2,287 

6,872 

28,  557 

9,899 

50,118 

6,055 

7,296 

9,068 

28,  317 

3,139 

424 

1,732 

23, 098 

342 

19,  529 

933 

140 
600 
377 
218 
77 

1,516 
231 
141 

1,270 
205 

2,865 
818 

359 

986 

4,073 

49 
114 
280 

39 
115 

20 
951 
163 
132 
165 

1,597 

29 

2,571 

1,333 

Dutch 

1,320 

4,406 

3,049 

715 

14,  677 

680 

29,  980 

4,289 

Italian — 

3,699 

22,  810 

707 

2,656 

3,905 

Polish 

16, 476 

825 

514 

1,047 

5,245 

682 

8,595 

1,344 
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Per  cent  of  immigrants  in  specified  classes  of  occupations,  divided  by  races,  1900. 


Races. 

Total. 

Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

No  occu- 
pation. 

100. 00 
100. 00 
100. 00 
100.00 
100.  00 
100. 00 
100. 00 
100. 00 
100. 00 
100. 00 
100. 00 
100.  00 

100.  00 
100. 00 
100.  00 
100.  00 

ioo.  oo 

100. 00 
100. 00 
100.00 

ioo.  oo 

100.  00 
100. 00 
100. 00 
100.  00 

17.64 
.24 

5.77 
40.93 
12.59 
28.90 

2.22 
24.80 
15.70 
15.78 
34.60 

5.45 

19.41 

12.36 

14.19 

3.00 

5.00 

3.97 

5.61 

12.25 

1.16 

11.10 

31.71 

3.37 

16.48 

25.25 
49.44 
76.99 

V  .83 
35.47 

V  16. 73 
71.38 

v-        34. 19 
30.57 
60.61 

V  11.30 
80.21 

57.21 
59.41 
47.94 
70.83 
•  65. 80 
60.32 
74.03 
35.33 
61.19 
70.09 
v        19. 51 
66.78 
32.17 

4.60 
48.00 
2.30 
8.13 
2.79 
13. 95 
2.21 
6.97 
4.28 
5.42 
4.80 
2.33 

2.00 

1.19 

32.24 

.38 

.87 

.61 

.91 

9.76 

.66 

2.88 

9.81 

.46 

5.01 

52.51 

2.32 

14.94 

50.11 

48.88 

40.42 

24.19 

34.04 

49.45 

18.19 

49.30 

12.01 

Italian: 

21.38 

27.04 

5.63 

25.79 

28.33 

Polish   

35.10 

19.45 

42.66 

36.99 

15.93 

38.97 

29.39 

46.34 

OHAPTEE  II. 

RELATION  OF  IMMIGRATION  TO  OTHER  CAUSES  AFFECTING 
WAGES  AND  EMPLOYMENT. 

In  addition  to  the  general  data  regarding  the  distribution  of  immigrants  among 
the  several  occupations,  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  a  more  detailed  examina- 
tion is  made  in  the  following  pages  of  certain  occupations  in  which  immigration  has 
played  an  important  part.  These  are  especially  the  clothing  manufacture  and  coal 
mining,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  cigar*  making  and  common  unskilled  labor.  Pre- 
liminary to  this  detailed  examination,  the  following  introductory  observations  are 
thought  to  be  in  place : 

The  effect  of  immigration  on  wages  and  unemployment  can  not  be  considered 
apart  from  other  causes  which  tend  either  to  depress  or  to  elevate  wages,  or  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  amount  of  employment.  Among  the  principal  of  these 
other  causes  are  the  cycles  of  business  prosperity  and  depression,  the  introduction 
of  machinery  and  subdivision  of  labor,  the  competition  of  women  and  children, 
country  competition,  and  labor  organization.  The  problem  of  separating  out  immi- 
gration from  these  other  causes  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  It  will  be  found  that 
immigration  exerts  its  greatest  influence  in  those  occupations  where  without  immi- 
gration other  causes  tend  already  to  depress  wages.  If  machinery  and  minute 
subdivisiou  of  labor  opens  a  place  for  the  unskilled  immigrant,  they  also  open  a 
place  for  women  and  children.  And  in  other  cases,  where  the  immigrant  might  be 
supposed  to  have  cut  wages,  it  is  found  that  in  country  competition  native  Amer- 
icans are  doing  the  same  class  of  work  at  even  lower  prices  than  those  received  by 
the  immigrant. 
S-  The  competition  with  American  labor  created  by  immigration  may  affect  wages 
in  two  ways,  first,  by  an  oversupply  of  labor,  and,  second,  by  the  displacement  of 
higher  standards  by  lower  standards  of  living.  These  two  causes  may  be  separated 
in  our  consideration  and  each  judged  upon  its  own  merits.  Suppose,  in  the  first  place, 
that  all  of  the  incoming  immigrants  for  the  past  fifty  years  held  the  same  standards 
of  living  as  those  Americans  with-whom  they  competed  for  jobs,  would  such  immi- 
gration have  overstocked  the  labor  market  and  brought  about  depression  in  wages, 
or  an  increased  amount  of  unemployment?  This  question  may  be  stated  in  another 
way :  Suppose,  instead  of  immigration  during  the  past  fifty  years,  the  same  growth 
of  population  would  have  occurred  through  the  natural  increase  of  American  stock 
already  in  the  country,  as  maintained  by  President  Walker  in  the  article  quoted 
on  page  277,  would  such  natural  increase  have  caused  a  fall  in  wages  and  lack  of 
employment  ? 
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To  be  sure,  immigration,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  on  account 
of  the  large  proportion  of  adults  and  males,  contributes  to  the  working  popula- 
tion more  than  would  the  natural  increase  of  population,  and,  moreover,  the 
immigrants  crowd  into  the  occupations  unequally,  and  are  not  evenly  distributed 
through  all,  as  is  the  natural  increase.  Neglecting,  for  the  present,  these  differences, 
and  assuming  that  the  new  population  comes  with  the  same  standard  of  living  as 
the  existing  population,  and  is  distributed  evenly,  it  follows  that  the  opportunities 
for  the  new  hands  depend  upon  the  expansion  of  industry  and  the  resources  of  the 
country.  If  the  resources  of  the  country  are  not  yet  diminishing,  then  the  new 
hands  which  go  into  agriculture,  mining,  manufactures,  transportation,  etc.,  con- 
tinue to  produce  wealth  in  the  same  proportion  as  formerly,  and  continue  to  get 
their  wages  by  exchanging  their  products  among  themselves  the  same  as  before. 
Now,  American  industry  has  been  expanding  even  more  rapidly  than  population. 
New  lands  have  been  opened  up  either  by  clearing  or  by  irrigation,  and  the  expansion 
of  agriculture  creates  a  demand  for  increased  manufactures.  There  has  been,  also, 
a  more  intensive  utilization  of  old  lands  through  more  scientific  farming.  Again, 
in  manufactures,  mining,  and  transportation  there  has  been  a  rapid  advance  in 
machinery  and  a  better  organization  and  division  of  labor,  whereby  the  resources  of 
the  country  are  made  more  productive.  This  advance  in  machinery  and  division  of 
labor  often  appears  in  itself  to  be  a  means  of  displacing  labor  and  so  of  depressing 
wages,  and  such  would  be  the  case  if  industry  as  a  whole  were  not  continually 
expanding.  The  effect  of  machinery  in  displacing  labor  is  similar  to  the  effect  of 
immigration  in  displacing  labor.  In  both  cases  a  third  factor  is  essential,  namely, 
business  conditions.  Business  prosperity  is  but  another  name  for  expansion  of 
trade,  the  opening  up  of  new  resources,  the  investment  of  new  capital.  Provided  this 
expansion  occurs  there  is  no  overcrowding  of  the  labor  market.  The  new  resources 
and  new  investments  demand  new  labor;  and,  if  the  expansion  is  strong  enough, 
the  new  labor  as  well  as  the  existing  labor  may  secure  advances  in  wages.  But  if 
business  prosperity  gives  way  to  business  depression  then  not  only  is  the  new  labor 
a  surplus  but  the  existing  army  of  laborers  lacks  employment.  In  time  of  depres- 
sion not  only  machinery,  but  also  immigration,  and  even  the  natural  increase  of 
population,  add  their  influence  in  a  cumulative  fashion  to  overcrowd  the  labor 
market  and  displace  labor. 

I.     CYCLES  OF  PROSPERITY  AND  DEPRESSION. 

These  observations  are  pertinent  when  we  come  to  consider  the  alternations  of 
prosperity  and  depression.  Whatever  the  causes,  the  cycles  of  business  activity  and 
stagnation  seem  to  be  world-wide.  These  cycles  are  measured  commercially  in  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  prices  of  commodities  and  in  the  volumes  of  sales.  The 
so-called  series  of  "index  numbers"  of  prices  present  in  concise  form  the  movement 
of  the  general  level  of  prices  over  a  period  of  years.  The  accompanying  chart  is 
based  on  the  index  numbers  of  the  Aldrich  Report,  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  for  the  years  1840  to  1891,  supplemented  by  the  index  numbers 
of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  for  the  years  1879  to  1900.  Taking  the  prices  of 
a  given  year  or  set  of  years  (Aldrich,  1860;  Bureau,  1879-89),  as  a  basis,  the  prices 
of  the  same  commodities,  including  the  leading  staples  at  wholesale,  are  computed 
in  percentages  of  the  basis.  These  percentages,  or  "indextnumbers,"  will  show, 
therefore,  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices,  each  general  rise  being  usually  coincident  with 
increasing  volume  of- sales,  and  indicating  business  activity  and  prosperity,  and 
each  general  fall  being  coincident  with  decreasing  volume  of  sales  and  business 
depression.  In  the  diagram  the  annual  volume  of  immigration  is  also  presented,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  compared  with  the  business  prosperity  and  depression  of  the 
country. 

In  examining  the  diagram  it  will  be  seen  thai"there  is  a  striking  coincidence,  since 
the  year  1868,  between  business  conditions  and  the  volume  of  immigration.  From 
1869  to  1872  there  is  an  increase  in  prices  of  13*per  cent;  and  an  increase  in  immigra- 
tion which  had  begun  to  increase  in  1869  from  352,768  and  continued  until  1873,  wheu 
it  reached  459,803,  an  increase  of  30.3  per  cent.  The  depression  from  1872  to  1879, 
shown  in  a  fall  of  24  per  cent  in  prices,  was  accompanied  with  a  decline  in  immigra- 
tion to  138,469  in  1878,  a  decrease  of  69.8  per  cent.  The  business  recovery  to  1882 
shows  an  enormous  increase  in  immigration,  reaching  the  highest  figure  of  the  cen- 
tury, 788,992.  The  decline  in  prices  to  1886  was  accompanied  with  a  decline  in 
immigration,  and  the  industrial  recovery  to  1892  by  an  increase  in  immigration. 
The  decline  in  immigration  after  1892  came  at  the  same  time  as  the  new  administra- 
tive law  of  1893,  which  improved  the  efficiency  of  the  restrictions  on  immigration, 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  regular  cycle  of  immigration  accompanying  the  cycle  of 
prosperity  and  depression,  the  influence  of  that  law  might  be  cited  as  a  cause  for 
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the  decline.    Lastly,  the  recovery  in  business  since  1897  is  reflected  in  the  rise  of 
mmigration  in  1899  to  1900. 

Taking  these  considerations  into  account  it  may  well  he  said  that  immigration 
since  the  civil  ■war  is  a  reflection  of  industrial  conditions.  Going  hack  to  years 
prior  to  the  civil  war  we  find  that  political  causes  were  added  to  industrial  causes. 
The  increase  in  immigration  from  1843  to  1847  accompanied  an  increase  in  business 
activity,  but  the  panic  of  1847  did  not  cause  a  decline  in  immigration,  because  at 
that  time  the  political  revolutions  on  the  Continent  and  the  famine  in  Ireland 
occurred  at  the  very  time  wben  the  depression  was  at  its  depth.  Again,  2  years 
before  the  rise  in  prosperity  had  received  its  check  in  1857,  the  decline  in  immigra- 
tion had  begun,  and  very  low  points  were  reached  during  the  civil  war.  Following 
this  period,  however,  as  already  shown,  immigration  follows  closely  the  state  of 
industrial  activity. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  in  recent  years  immigration  is  strictly 
economic.  While  there  has  been  an  increase  along  with  returning  prosperity  in  the 
United  States,  this  increase  has  not  come  in  a  marked  degree  from  prosperous  coun- 
tries with  advanced  constitutional  Governments  nor  from  the  dominant  races  of 
other  countries.  From  Russia  in  1900  there  were  only  1,165  "Russians,"  but  there 
were  37,011  Hebrews,  12,515  Finns,  10,297  Lithuanians,  22^500  Poles,  5,349  Germans. 
From  Austro-Hungary  there  were  13,776  of  the  dominant  Magyars  out  of  a  total 
Magyar  population  of  19,000,000,  but  there  were  17,163  Croatians  and  Slovenians 
from  a  population  of  2,200,000,  22,802  Poles  from  a  population  of  3,700,000,  29,183 
Slovaks  from  a  population  of  perhaps  3,000,000. 

Even  of  Italy  the  large  immigration  comes  mainly  from  southern  provinces,  which, 
on  account  of  their  lack  of  political  suffrage,  have  been  discriminated  against  in 
taxes  and  landlord  exactions.  While,  of  course,  economic  considerations  are  always 
present  in  immigration,  the  foregoing  considerations  suggest  that  it  is  the  unequal 
distribution  of  this  economic  pressure  through  political  and  racial  oppression  that 
drives  subject  races  to  our  shores. 
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At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  plain  that  in  times  of  business  expansion,  when  capi- 
tal is  seeking  investment  and  the  resources  of  the  country  are  being  eagerly  devel- 
oped, these  immigrants  enter  in  increasing  numbers  to  take  a  share  of  the  increasing 
wages  and  employment,  but  in  times  of  business  depression  their  numbers  decline. 

That  immigration,  however,  is  not  a  leading  cause  affecting  wages  of  American 
labor  may  be  inferred  from  a  study  of  the  movement  of  wages  during  the  past  30 
years.  The  accompanying  table  and  chart  give  a  comparison  of  the  movement  of 
prices  of  commodities  and  the  movement  of  wages  for  the  years  1870  to  1900.  The 
line  of  prices  is  the  same  as  that  contained  in  the  chart  opposite  page  305. 

The  wages  are  derived  from  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Departmemt  of  Labor 
for  September,  1898,  and  July  and  September,  1900.  The  Bulletin  of  September, 
1898,  presents  255  wage  quotations  for  12  leading  cities  of  the  United  States  (Balti- 
more, Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
Eichmond,  Va.,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco),  including  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor  in  25  occupations. 

The  later  Bulletin  presents  192  occupations  in  26  industries  and  148  establishments. 
In  the  accompanying  table  and  diagram  these  series  of  wages,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison, have  each  been  converted  into  "index numbers,"  using  the  average  wages 
of  the  year  1891  as  a  basis  equivalent  to  100.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  wage  move- 
ments indicated  by  the  two  sets  of  index  numbers  for  1891  to  1898,  while  not  parallel, 
are  nevertheless  indicative  of  similar  conditions  operating  in  both  cases. 


Average  wages  and  index  number  of  wages,  1870-1900. 


Tears. 

Average 
wages,  25 
occupa- 
tions.1 

Index 

number 

average 

wages  for 

1891  being 

100. 

Index 
number  of 
192  occu- 
pations, 
average 
wages  for 
1891  being 
100.2 

Tears. 

Average 
wages,  25 
occupa- 
tions.1 

Index 
number 
average 
wages  for 
1891  being 
100. 

Index 
number  of 
192  occu- 
pations, 
average 
wages  ior 
1891  being 
100.2 

1870 

$2. 20  J 
2.39i 
2.45 
2.35i 
2.301 
2.241 
2.18 
2.  24  J 
2.30J 
2.32 
2.34 
2.40J 
2.44$ 
2.47 
2.49 
2.471 

86.64 
94.00 
96.26 
92.13 
90.46 
88.11 
85.65 
88.21 
90.66 
91.12 
91.94 
94.59 
96.16 
97.05 
97.83 
97.15 

1886 

$2.47i 
2. 49J 
2.50J 
2.51| 
2.52* 
2.54} 
2.56 
2.541 
2.491 
2.471 
2.45} 
2.44J 
2.431 

97.15 
97.93 
98.52 
98.82 
99.31 
100. 00 
100.59 
99.94 
97.98 
97.19 
96.60 
96.11 
95.62 

1871 

1887 

1872 

1888 

1873 

1889 

1874 

1890 

1875 

1891 

100. 00 

1876 

1892 

100. 30 

1877 

1893 

99.32 

1878 

1894 

98.06 

1879 

1895 

97.88 

1880 

-1896 

97.93 

1881 

1897 

98.96 

1882 

1898 

98.79 

1883  .. 

1899 

101. 54 

1884 

1900 

103. 43 

1885 

1  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  September,  1898,  p.  668. 

2  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  September,  1900,  p.  914. 

Comparing  the  level  of  wages  with  the  level  of  prices  (the  latter  indicating  the 
expansion  and  depression  of  business)  it  can  be  seen  that  from  1870  to  1872  both 
show  a  rise.  From  1872  to  1876  wages  decline  from  96.26  to  85.65,  and  then  show  a 
steady  recovery  until  1884.  But  prices  decline  rapidly  until  1879,  and  then  recover 
even  more  rapidly  until  1882.  The  depression  in  prices  of  1884-85  shows  a  slight 
depression  in  wages,  but  there  is  a  steady  recovery  until  1892,  after  which  both 
prices  and  wages  fall  until  1897-98.  In  the  two  years  of  1899  and  1900  both  prices 
and  wages  show  a  marked  increase. 

In  making  a  comparison  like  the  foregoing,  with  the  view  of  showing  the  part 
played  by  business  expansion  and  depression  upon  wages,  it  must  be  noted  that  two 
important  factors  are  omitted,  namely,  the  volume  of  trade  and  the  amount  of  unem- 
ployment. This  defect  is  owing  solely  to  the  absence  of  statistical  compilations 
bearing  upon  these  factors.  The  movement  of  average  wages,  as  shown  by  the  dia- 
gram, does  not  respond  promptly  to  the  movement  of  prices  simply  because  the 
wages  quoted  are  the  rates  of  daily  wages  and  not  yearly  earnings.  They  do  not 
take  into  account  the  quantity  of  employment  during  the  year.  If  this  factor  were 
introduced,  and  if  the  rate  of  wages  were  qualified  by  a  coefficient  of  the  amount  of 
employment,  it  would  doubtless  be  found  that  the  parallel  between  the  movement 
of  prices  and  the  movement  of  yearly  earnings  is  very  close.    Evidence  of  this  can  be 
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fonnd  in  the  following  table,  wherein  the  index  numbers  of  wages,  as  given  in  the 
Bulletin  of  1900,  have  been  corrected  by  an  index  of  the  amount  of  yearly  employment : 


Tear. 

Index  num- 
bers of  rateof 
wages,  Bulle- 
tin of  Depart- 
lnentofLabor. 

Per  cent  of 

employment 
of  organized 
labor  in  tbe 
State  of  New 
York. 

Index:  num- 
bers of  yearly 

earning*. 

1897 

98.96 
98.79 
101. 54 
103. 43 
4.51 

87.8 
92.3 
94.1 

92.7 

86.88 

1898 

1899 

1900 

The  index  of  employment  is  derived  from  a  percentage  of  the  number  of  unemployed 
members  of  the  labor  unions  reporting  to  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
compared  with  the  entire  membership  of  such  unions.  For  pxample,  in  1897  the 
number  of  members  unemployed  through  the  year  was  12.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
membership,  or,  conversely,  the  number  of  members  employed  through  the  year 
was  87.8  per  cent  of  the  total  membership.  In  1900  the  number  employed  was  92.7 
per  cent.  Using  these  percentages  of  employment  as  a  coefficient  of  the  index 
numbers  of  the  rates  of  wages,  in  order  to  get  an  approximate  index  of  yearly  earnings 
instead  of  daily  rates  of  wages,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  index  number  of  yearly  earn- 
ings for  1897  is  86.88  and  for  1900  is  95.89.  In  other  words,  the  yearly  earnings  in 
1900  were  10.37  per  cent  higher  than  in  1897,  although  the  daily  rate  was  only  4.51 
per  cent  higher.  Comparing  the  movement  of  this  index  of  yearly  earnings  with 
index  of  daily  rate  of  wages  it  will  be  seen  that  it  lies  much  closer  to  a  parallel 
with  the  movement  of  prices.  (See  chart,  line  D.)  Were  it  possible  to  compile 
a  series  of  percentages  of  unemployment  for  the  years  preceding  1897,  doubtless 
the  coincidence  year  by  year  would  be  found  quite  close  between  yearly  earnings 
and  business  prosperity  and  depression.  This  being  so,  the  conclusion  is  strongly 
reenforced  that,  since  immigration  follows  business  conditions  in  obedience  to  the 
opportunities  for  employment,  it  is  a  secondary  cause  in  affecting  wages  and  is  indeed 
in  importance  far  below  the  primary  cause.  With  expanding  businessthere  is  increas- 
ing room  for  both  immigrants  and  natives.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  presence  of 
immigrants  in  large  numbers  may  prevent  wages  from  reaching  as  high  a  level  in 
time  of  prosperity  as  they  otherwise  would  reach,  but  this  can  not,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  be  demonstrated.  On  the  other  hand,  in  times  of  depression  the  lessened 
numbers  of  immigrants  are  entering  an  overstocked  market  and  are  thereby  adding 
to  the  critical  unemployment  and  depression  of  wages. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  foregoing  conclusions  depend  for  their  accuracy 
upon  the  two  assumptions  that  the  immigrant  brings  the  same  standard  of  living  as 
that  maintained  by  American  labor,  and  that  immigrants  are  proportionately  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  occupations.  That  these  assumptions  are  not  valid 
need  not  be  stated,  and  it  is  necessary  now  to  inquire  what  modification  shall  be 
made  in  the  conclusions  after  correcting  these  invalid  assumptions. 

II.  STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 


The  following  table  shows  in  a  comparative  way  the  wages  of  unskilled  laborers 
in  Europe  and  in  American  cities  and  farming  communities. 

In  this  table  the  rates  of  wages  quoted  are  to  be  considered  as  only  indicative  of 
the  relative  wages  in  the  different  States  and  localities,  since  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  compile  an  exhaustive  rop^rt  covering  accurately  so  wide  and  uncertain  a  field  of. 
research.  The  different  sources  drawn  upon  are  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  (September,  1898) ;  reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture; 
the  Koyal  Commission  on  Labor,  1894;  King  &  Okey's  " Italy  To-day,"  1900;  personal 
correspondence  with  American  farmers,  and  personal  interviews  with  immigrants 
from  the  several  countries  of  Europe. 

The  significant  comparison  in  this  table  is  that  between  the  wages  of  agricultural 
labor  in  Europe  and  the  wages  of  common  labor  in  American  cities,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  immigration  is  a  part  of  the  modern  movement  from  the  country  to 
the  city.  From  this  point  of  view  it  will  be  seen  that  in  those  countries  of  eastern 
and  southern  Europe  from  which  immigration  has  largely  increased  in  recent  years 
the  wages  of  agricultural  labor  are  about  one-fifth  of  the  wages  of  unskilled  labor 
in  American  cities. 
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Average  daily  wages  for  unskilled  labor  in  United  States  and  in  Europe. 


Locality. 

Agricul- 
tural 
labor, 
outside 

harvest. 

Laborers 
in  cities. 

Hod 
oarri- 
ors. 

Black- 
smiths' 
helpers. 

Boiler 
makers' 
helpers. 

Iron 

mold- 

ers' 

helpers. 

Machin- 
ists' 
helpers. 

Miners. 

United  States : 

$1.40 

$1. 374 

$1. 96$ 

$1.84 

$1.46} 

$1,611 

$1.70 

M  ill  die.  SI  rites 

•  1.22 

1.631 
1.50 

2.40 
2.00 

1.80 
1.28 

1.40 
1.73} 

1.281 

1.10 
1.341 

Philadelphia 

:  > 

.75 

1.25 

1.89 

1.35} 

1.36J 

1.36 

1.37} 

1.32 

1.50 
1.42* 
1.50 
1.50 

2.00 
2.00 
2.70 
1.75 

1.71 
1.371 
1.53 
1.50 

1.671 
1.18} 

1,43  J 
1.75 

1.83 
1.471 
1.50 
1.721 

1.64 

1.19} 

.641 

1.73} 

St.  Paul 

1.50 

1.59 

3.00 

1.92J 

1.94} 

1.84 

Europe: 

Great  Britain,  England  . . . 

.53 

1.46 

1.293 

.93} 
.85^ 

.51 

$0.74 

•  96J 

1.06} 

.99} 

.96} 

.93J 

.98} 

.36 
16to.28 
.30 
.35 
.36 
.30 
.30 
.30, 

.45 
.25 

.42 

Italy 

.29 to. 48 

.46 

.20 

.80 

.75 

.50 

Portugal : 

Cape  Yerde  Islands 

.30 

While  wages  are  lower  in  Europe  and  Asia,  it  is  also  true  that  the  cost  of  living  is 
lower.  It  is  generally  claimed  by  immigrants  that  30  to  40  cents  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  will  go  as  far  as  $1  in  the  United  States.  Comparing  Italy,  for  example, 
it  is  held  by  immigrants  that  wages  in  the  United  States  are  five  times  as  high  and 
cost  of  living  is  three  times  as  high  as  in  their  foreign  home.  This  would  indicate 
that  the  Italian  can  live  on  wages  three-fifths  as  high  as  the  wages  of  American 
labor  with  which  he  competes.  But  this  comparison  is  inadequate,  because  it  omits 
an  element  which  is  difficult  of  measurement,  namely,  the  necessary  change  in  the 
standard  of  living  in  order  to  work  in  America.  It  mnst  not  be  assumed  that  in  all 
cases  low  standards  of  living  are  an  economic  advantage  in  competition  with  high 
standards.  The  Italian  who  lives  largely  on  vegetables  in  Italy  can  not  do  the  work 
of  American  laborers  unless  he  has  meat  and  bread.  It  is  everywhere  found  in  all 
American  occupations  that  the  immigrant  can  not  keep  pace  with  American  mechan- 
ics and  laborers.  For  the  first  year  or  more  the  pattern  of  speed  set  for  him  exhausts 
his  strength.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  is  ignorant  of  American  methods  and  devices ; 
he  is  also  unequal  to  the  American  intensity  of  exertion.  He  must  necessarily,  there- 
fore, begin  at  a  low  rate  of  pay  or  not  work  at  all.  This  is  one  reason  why,  in  occu- 
pations controlled  by  strong  labor  organizations,  there  is  entire  reciprocity  between 
the  American  and  European  unions.  The  Europeans  bringing  their  "cards"  are 
admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  American  members,  provided  they  do  not  work  for 
less  than  the  scale  of  wages.  But  at  that  scale  and  with  their  lower  energy  they  are 
at  first  unprofitable  to  the  employer.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  unorganized  trades 
where  there  is  no  scale  of  wages,  and  where  the  employer  makes  an  individual  bar- 
gain with  each  workman,  a  jilace  can  be  found  for  immigrants  at  very  low  pay.  The 
employer  is  not  usually  willing  to  resort  to  such  labor,  preferring  to  pay  higher 
wages  to  skilled  workmen,  but  he  finds  their  presence  useful  in  order  temporarily  to 
take  the  places  of  skilled  workmen  who  go  out  on  a  strike,  or  to  hold  as  a  olub  to 
threaten  those  who  demand  higher  pay. 

This  hot  exertion  of  American  mechanics  and  laborers  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
mobility  of  American  labor,  including  under  that  term  immigration.  Men  who  have 
left  their  homes  and  gone  among  strangers  are  thrown  upon  their  individual  merits, 
and  are  spurred  to  activity  greater  than  they  ever  felt  before.  Their  traditions  and 
habits  of  life  are  broken.    They  leave  the  customary  track  and  break  across  into  new 
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paths.  Moreover,  with  mixed  nationalities  and  languages,  labor  organization  and 
labor  traditions  are  weakened,  and  it  becomes  less  feasible  to  restrict  arbitrarily  the 
amount  of  work  a  man  shall  be  permitted  to  do.  Where  employers  concentrate  on 
that  point  they  are  able  to  make  a  stronger  fight  in  favor  of  removing  all  restric- 
tions, both  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  to  the  speeding  of  the  workmen, 
than  the  employers  of  other  countries  with  homogeneous  labor  are  able  to  do.  It  is 
in  the  mixed  nationalities  and  the  mobility  of  labor  that  the  resisting  power  of  labor 
is  weakened.  This  shows  itself  not  only  in  the  more  vigorous  exertion  which  the 
employer  can  exact  but  also  in  the  repeated  reductions  of  wages. 

Here  we  touch  a  striking  feature  of  American  labor  conditions.  Where  divergent 
nationalities  have  been  introduced  and  the  former  high-standard  labor  has  been 
displaced,  labor  organization  is  usually  effectively  stopped.  Race  antagonisms  are 
usually  combined  with  religious  antagonisms,  and  even  politics  is  introduced  to 
buy  up  the  leaders.  Cutthroat  competition  of  the  severest  kind  now  depresses 
wages  year  after  year,  and  even  the  return  of  prosperity  affords  little  or  no  relief. 
Finally,  the  point  of  desperation  is  reached.  The  increased  exertion  and  exactions 
require  at  least  a  minimum  wage  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  food.  Even 
though  wages  be  not  reduced,  yet  the  amount  of  exertion  may  have  been  steadily 
increased  until  the  former  wages  no  longer  furnish  even  the  vital  energy  roquired. 
The  standard  of  living  now  becomes  a  question  of  merely  sustaining  the  needed 
physical  endnrance.  At  such  a  point  the  incomers  are  ready  to  drop  all  questions 
of  race,  religion,  and  politics.  Their  animal  necessities  compel  them  to  organize  on 
the  strictly  economic  basis  of  getting  enough  food,  shelter,  and  rest  to  continue 
work.  This  was  the  point  reached  by  the  bituminous  coal  miners  in  1897  and  the 
anthracite  coal  miners  in  1900,  and  the  remarkable  organization  in  that  occupation 
at  the  present  time  is  a  result  of  the  direst  poverty  to  which  a  large  class  of  labor 
in  this  country  has  probably  ever  been  reduced.  In  the  clothing  trade,  indeed,  a 
similar  condition  has  been  reached,  but,  in  addition  to  the  opposition  of  a  class  of 
highly  skilled  workmen  not  found  in  mining,  the  continuous  influx  of  immigrants 
has  not  yet  afforded  a  breathing  spell  for  organization. 

Another  reason  why  in  the  clothing  trade  the  depression  in  wages  has  not  brought 
determined  and  general  resistance  is  because,  in  that  trade,  the  labor  of  wife  and 
children  can  be  drafted  to  aid  that  of  the  husband  and  father.  As  will  be  seen 
below,  the  race  or  class  of  labor  which  learns  to  depend  on  the  labor  of  wife  and 
children  clings  to  the  cities  and  factory  towns  where  these  can  be  employed.  Tbe 
race  where  the  standard  of  living  of  the  family  is  not  supported  by  the  husband 
alone  has  an  advantage  over  other  races  which  are  averse  to  employing  their  women 
and  children.  It  is  in  this  way  especially,  and  not  because  his  standard  itself  is 
low  after  a.  few  years'  residence,  that  the  Italian  is  a  formidable  competitor  of  the 
Jew  in  clothing,  and  of  all  nationalities  in  common  labor. 

III.  UNEQUAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

There  is  still  another  correction  to  be  introduced  in  onr  assumption  of  the  probable 
effects  of  immigration  compared  with  a  natural  increase  in  population  of  the  same 
extent,  namely,  the  unequal  distribution  of  immigrants  in  the  several  occupations 
and  localities.  This"unequal  distribution  has  already  been  pointed  out  (p.  298). 
From  the  eastern  ports  and  the  Canadian  border  much  louder  complaint  is  heard 
than  from  the  interior.  From  unskilled  and  unorganized  occupations  in  cities  the 
complaint  is  more  urgent  than  from  (hose  which  have  been  able  to  protect  them- 
selves. Certain  unions,  such  as  glass  blowers,  charge  an  initiation  fee  higher  for 
aliens  than  for  citizens.  Others,  like  the  eccentric  firemen  in  New  York,  have 
secured  a  State  license  law  restricting  the  license  to  citizens.  This,  of  course,  keeps 
the  immigrant  from  obtaining  work  until  he  has  been  a  resident  at  least  five  years. 
On  public  work  legislation  has  frequently  restricted  employment  to  citizens.  But 
where  these  attempts  to  lessen  the  pressure  of  immigration  are  not  applicable,  the 
immigrant  operates  with  concentrated  effect.  This  is  especially  true  in  ordinary, 
common  labor,  coal  mining,  clothing  and  textile  manufactures.  Here  there  is  over- 
crowding, displacement  of  American  or  of  earlier  immigrant  labor,  without  directly 
depressing  wages  in  other  employments.  A  part  of  the  displaced  classes  seek  other 
occupations  where  a  higher  standard  can  be  maiutained.  Many  coal  miners  sought 
the  western  and  northern  metal  mines ;  others  turned  to  farming.  In  case  migrati  on 
is  not  available,  the  displaced  workman  may  be  able  to  rise  on  top  of  the  immigrant 
and  become  his  foreman,  his  boss,  or  the  proprietor  of  his  working  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  inferior  individuals  of  the  displaced  classes,  refusing  to  compete 
alongside  the  immigrant,  and  incapable  or  unwilling  to  rise  and  better  their  condi- 
tion, fall  into  the  class  of  hoodlums,  tramps,  and  paupers.  There  is  a  hardship  in 
the  transition,  and  there  is  a  restriction  on  the  growth  of  population  of  the  displaced 
classes,  both  of  those  who  rise  and  those  who  fall.    Those  who  rise  restrict  their 
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numbers  by  late  marriages  and  small  families,  in  order  to  lessen  the  pressure  of  com- 
petition, and  those  who  fall  reduce  their  numbers  by  vice  and  pauperism.  In  either 
case  the  intensity  and  extent  of  the  result  depends  upon  the  general  industrial  pros- 
perity or  depression. 

The  fate  of  the  immigrants  themselves  who  have  displaced  the  earlier  workers  is 
a  matter  of  organization  next  to  be  considered. 

IV.  LABOR  ORGANIZATION. 

As  already  noted,  the  leading  influence  which  at  the  present  time  resists  or  over- 
comes the  depressing  effect  on  wages  of  immigrant  competition  is  labor  organization. 
While  the  fate  of  those  who  are  displaced  by  increasing  numbers  of  immigrants 
turns,  as  already  stated,  upon  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  country  and  the 
demand  for  employment,  a  leading  object  of  labor  organization  is  to  sustain  its 
members  in  times  of  industrial  depression  and  to  protect  them  from  this  very  dis- 
placement and  to  maintain  the  rates  of  wages  and  standards  of  living  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed.  Owing  to  the  unequal  pressure  of  immigration,  certain 
occupations,  as  above  mentioned,  have  been  brought  to  such  a  low  state  that  the 
American  workman  finds  himself  miserable  if  he  can  not  escape  from  them.  Such 
occupations  fail  to  respond  even  to  a  period  of  prosperity,  since  this  very  prosperity 
brings  an  increase  of  immigration  which  falls  mainly  into  their  overcrowded  con- 
fines. Now,  labor  organization  in  America,  as  regards  immigration,  has  two  aspects. 
It  is,  first,  apart  from  legislation,  the  only  bulwark  which  the  Americanized  work- 
men are  able  to  erect  against  the  flood  of  immigration,  and,  second,  in  case  this  bul- 
wark is  broken  down  and  the  occupation  has  been  filled  by  immigrants,  organization 
is  the  only  means  by  which  the  immigrants  themselves  can  rise  to  the  standards  of 
those  whom  they  displace.  The  first  aspect  is  seen  in  those  strong  trade  bodies 
based  upon  skill  and  not  seriously  affected  by  machinery,  which,  like  the  glass 
blowers,  printers,  molders,  building  workmen,  and  several  others,  have  forced  the 
immigrant  to  take  himself  to  other  lines  of  less  resistance.  The  second  aspect  is 
seen  in  those  occupations  with  less  skill  or  more  machinery,  like  those  of  the  coal 
miners,  textile  workers,  clothing  workers,  or  common  laborers,  which  have  already 
in  years  passed  been  largely  given  over  to  the  immigrant.  In  either  of  these  aspects 
the  menace  of  immigration  is  present  more  or  less  in  three  ways. 

First,  as  workmen  imported  from  abroad  under  contract  or  by  solicitation  to  take 
the  place  of  organized  labor  at  times  of  strike  or  lockout.  At  snob  times  the  posi- 
tion of  the  organization  is  critical,  since  the  result  of  the  dispute  determines  for 
months  and  years  to  come  the  wages  and  standards  of  the  occupation.  The  employer 
of  course,  appreciates  the  crisis  and  goes  to  the  furthest  limit  in  his  effort  to  break 
the  organization.  If  he  can  bring  workmen  from  abroad,  ignorant  of  the  issues  and 
the  nature  of  organization,  he  has  a  decisive  advantage.  For  this  reason  labor 
organizations  at  an  early  day  directed  their  first  attention  to  prohibiting  importa- 
tion of  laborers  under  contract.  This  led  to  the  alien  contract  labor  laws  in  1885 
and  amendments  in  the  following  years.  This  law  and  its  workings  are  fully 
described  in  the  following  pages,  but  it  is  important  to  notice  at  this  place  that  if 
labor  organization  is  to  be  considered  a  desirable  means  of  protection  for  American 
labor  then  the  alien  contract  labor  law  and  its  effective  enforcement  are  a  first 
essential.  By  weakening  or  breaking  down  this  law,  labor  organizations  in  the 
United  States  can  be  crippled  and  in  many  cases  destroyed. 

2.  The  second  menace  of  immigration  to  the  labor  organization  is  in  the  steady 
immigration  of  poor  but  hardworking  people  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  tradi- 
tions and  customs  of  organization,  unaccustomed  to  the  rules  and  the  control  which 
it  imposes,  incapable  of  learning  the  same  through  their  ignorance  of  the  language, 
and,  moreover,  forced  by  their  poverty  to  work  for  low  wages,  and,  by  their  lack  of 
friends,  to  work  with  docility  and  desperate  energy  for  him  who  first  gives  them  a 
job.  This  phase  of  immigration  is  undoubtedly  by  far  the  principal  characteristic 
at  the  present  time,  and  so  predominant  is  it  that  there  is  much  less  inducement  for 
employers  to  contract  with  laborers  abroad  than  there  was  when  immigration  was  an 
unknown  riBk.  The  constant  influx  of  this  class  of  immigrants  into  a  trade  nullifies,  as 
in  the  clothing  trade,  the  educational  work  of  organization  almost  as  rapidly  as  it 
is  conducted.  About  2  or  3  years  after  landing  are  enough  to  bring  the  immigrant 
to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  need  of  organization  and  to  train  him  up  to  a  certain 
ability  in  promoting  it,  but  by  that  time  a  further  crowd  of  inexperienced  immi- 
grants, who  can  not  be  reached  by  the  organization,  has  gained  a  decisive  influence 
in  the  trade.  This  accounts  partly  for  the  remarkable  fact  in  the  clothing  trade  in 
New  York  that  the  unions  have  won  nearly  every  strike  that  they  have  conducted, 
but  have  been  unable  to  hold  the  contractors  to  their  agreements,  because  the  latter 
were  able  so  easily  to  introduce  green  laborers.  This  accounts  also  for  the  fact  in 
the  mine  workers'  organization  that  the  State  of  Illinois  is  far  better  organized  than 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.    The  latter  State  has  the  reputation  throughout  the 
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labor  element  of  the  entire  Union  as  a  State  of  cheap  labor,  and  in  no  State  are  the 
problems  of  organization  more  trying.  Immigrant  labor  from  all  nationalities  of 
Europe,  which  30  years  ago  was  largely  imported  from  abroad  into  that  State  and 
was  used  to  break  down  strikes  and  unionism,  has  in  later  years  come  in  large 
numbers  by  the  mere  attraction  of  those  already  here.  To  bring  this  constant  influx 
of  new  labor  into  the  unions  is  practically  impossible.  The  fresh  immigrant,  who 
has  for  the  most  part  been  a  farm  hand,  must  first  have  a  few  years'  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  results  upon  himself  of  his  unrestricted  competition,  must  have  time  to 
understand  the  conditions  of  the  occupation  and  the  objects  of  unionism,  and  must 
have  opportunity  to  know  the  leaders  whom  he  can  trust.  This  brings  us  to  the 
third  aspect  in  which  immigration  menaces  the  organization  of  labor. 

3.  There  is  no  country  in  which  the  problem  of  labor  organization  is  more  compli- 
cated by  a  multitude  of  disintegrating  canses  than  in  the  United  States,  and  these 
causes  are  based  directly  on  immigration.  In  the  same  occupation,  working  side  by 
side  or  in  the  same  competitive  field,  are  often  found  Irishmen,  Negroes,  English- 
men, Germans,  Poles,  Slovaks,  Magyars,  Lithuanians,  Italians,  Croatians,  and  in 
others  French  Canadians,  Armenians,  Syrians,  and  so  on.  These  have  largely  come 
from  despotic  countries,  where  organization  was  put  down  by  the  military  power 
and  where  violence  is  the  accepted  remedy  for  oppression.  They  bring  with  them 
differences  in  language,  So  that  in  their  business  meetings  the  motions  and  speeches 
must  be  translated  by  several  interpreters.  Their  race  differences  are  accompanied 
by  the  religious  differences  of  Roman  Catholic,  Greek  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Hebrew.  Often  within  their  own  races  and  religions  are  factional  differences,  some- 
times more  bitter  than  race  differences,  as  between  the  north  and  south  Italians,  or 
between  Russian  and  Austrian  Poles.  With  all  of  these  differences  it  is  an  easy 
matter  for  employers  and  foremen  to  play  race,  religion,  and  faction  one  against  the 
other.  As  a  practical  fact,  shown  hereafter  in  many  cases  nothing  short  of  the 
verge  of  starvation  is  adequate  to  eliminate  these  conflicts  and  to  bring  these 
diverse  races,  religions,  languages,  and  factions  down  to  the  simple  economic  basis 
of  labor  organization.  Even  this  is  not  enough  where  the  women  and  children  of 
immigrant  races  can  be  introduced  to  take  the  places  of  men.  In  such  cases  the 
men  necessarily  seek  work  elsewhere,  but,  apart  from  women  and  children,  pov- 
erty may  be  relied  upon,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring  the  nationalities  together. 

This  problem  of  mixed  nationalities  results  in  at  least  one  novelty  in  the  method 
of  organization  of  American  labor  unions  compared  with  those  of  other  countries, 
namely,  branch  organizations  based  on  race.  The  difficulties  of  language  preclude 
a  mixed  meeting  of  all  races.  The  members  of  each  naturally  cling  together  and 
follow  their  own  race  leader,  and  are  jealous  of  the  leadership  of  others.  These 
leaders,  however,  once  elected  by  their  own  race  constituencies,  aTe  able  to  come 
together  in  a  council  or  governing  body  for  all  the  branches.  The  result  is  that 
each  Jocal  is  based  on  representative  government  rather  than  the  primary  assembly 
which  usually  characterizes  the  local  bodies  of  labor  unions.  This  feature  of  organi- 
zation is  noted  in  the  following  pages  in  the  case  of  the  longshoremen,  hod  carriers, 
and  coal  miners.  It  tends  to  disappear  in  proportion  as  the  races  assimilate  or  the 
needs  of  the  industry  dictate. 

The  foregoing  considerations  regarding  labor  organizations  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that,  while  the  general  effects  of  immigration  on  labor  conditions  turn  upon  the 
rise  and  fall  of  industrial  prosperity,  yet  without  organization  the  majority  of 
laborers  are  not  able  to  share  in  the  rise  nor  to  resist  the  fall,  and  at  the  same  time, 
where  the  organization  already  exists,  their  ability  to  maintain  it,  based  on  their 
power  to  strike,  is  menaced,  and  in  some  eases  is  overcome  by  the  inroads  of  immi- 
grants. On  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  no  organization,  their  struggles  to  organ- 
ize are  fruitless  or  long  postponed  if  they  are  being  continually  menaced  by  green 
immigrants  or  are  themselves  made  up  of  mixed  races,  religions,  and  languages. 

V.  MACHINERY  AND  DIVISION  OF  LABOR. 

The  remarkable  development  of  machinery  and  division  of  labor  in  the  United 
States  has  been  coincident  with  the  enormous  immigration  of  foreign  laborers. 
There  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  two  movements.  In  the  first  place,  from  the 
earliest  beginnings  of  modern  industry  both  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  in  Eng- 
land and  America  have  implicitly  argued  that  these  mechanical  innovations,  which 
before  their  very  eyes  both  substituted  unskilled  for  skilled  labor  and  displaced  both 
kinds  of  labor,  were  hostile  to  their  interests.  Where,  as  in  England,  it  has  been 
possible  for  labor  to  organize,  or  where,  as  in  England  and  Germany,  without  effective 
organization,  there  have  been  long  accepted  traditions  and  customary  lethargic 
methods  of  doing  work,  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  division  of  labor  have 
been  seriously  checked.  But  in  America,  in  the  past  20  years,  with  its  mixed 
races,  there  has  been  neither  organization  nor  tradition,  or,  rather,  obstacles  imposed 
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by  tradition  and  organization  have  been  easily  broken  down.  The  same  is  true  in 
England  itself  in  those  few  trades  -where  the  immigrant  has  entered,  as  in  the  cloth- 
ing trade.  It  was  the  Russian .  Jew  who,  in  that  country,  introduced  the  sewing 
machine  and  the  minute  subdivision  of  labor  in  the  face  of  the  English  journeyman 
tailor,  who  despised  these  innovations  as  destructive  to  his  trade  skill.  In  America 
this  process  has  been  nearly  universal  in  all  trades,  and  the  high  degree  of  machine 
industry  in  this  country,  with  its  low  cost  of  production  and  large  growing  exports, 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  a  direct  effect  of  immigration.  The  industrial  menace  to 
Europe  from  American  manufactures  is  very  largely  the  work  of  the  European 
immigrant  himself  removed  to  America.  Not  that  the  immigrant  has  been  prominent 
as  an  inventor  and  organizer  of  machine  production,  but  that  he  has  removed  nil 
obstacles  to  its  free  and  rapid  introduction,  and  so  has  stimulated  invention  and 
business  organization.  The  minute  subdivision  of  labor  in  the  sewing  trade,  described 
in  the  following  pages,  has  indeed  been  devised  in  order  to  put  the  hordes  of 
unskilled  immigrants  easily  to  work,  and  they  have  created  for  themselves  practi- 
cally a  new  industry,  that  of  ready-made  clothing  for  the  country  at  large,  alongside 
that  of  the  journeyman  tailor,  who  continues  his  traditional  methods  of  work  for 
the  more  expensive  custom  garments.  In  other  trades,  likewise,  the  objections  of 
the  old-time  trade  unions  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  or  to  its  rapid  speeding 
have  been  nullified  by  competing  establishments  springing  up  and  entering  the  race 
with  him  on  the  basis  of  machinery  and  immigrant  labor.  Ultimately  he,  too,  has 
been  compelled  to  accept  the  innovations  or  lose  his  job.  The  last  few  years  have 
seen  a  number  of  unions,  like  the  glass  blowers  and  the  iron  and  steel  workers,  form- 
ally remove  through  their  national  conventions  several,  if  not  all,  their  restrictions 
on  machinery,  business  management,  and  speeding  of  work. 

In  the  second  place,  the  fact  that  machinery  and  division  of  labor  opens  a  place 
for  unskilled  immigrants,  makes  it  possible  not  only  to  get  the  advantages  of  machin- 
ery, but  also  to  get  the  advantages  of  cheap  labor.  If  machinery  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  strictly  an  economic  force,  then  the  labor  employed  to  operate  the 
machinery  should  receive  the  same  wages  as  the  skilled  labor  which  it  displaces. 
The  economy  would  show  itself  in  the  greatly  increased  output.  This  has  been  the 
actual  outcome  in  the  case  of  the  printers  who,  owing  to  their  strong  organization 
and  their  natural  protection  against  immigration  in  the  fact  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, receive  even  better  wages  on  the  typesetting  machine  than  they  formerly 
received  in  setting  type  by  hand,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cost  of  the  work  has 
been  greatly  reduced.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  machinery  is  used  to  dis- 
place well-paid  labor  by  ill-paid  labor,  it  is  a  means  of  increasing  permanently  the 
proportion  of  low  standard  population  in  our  midst.  This  result  in  past  years  has, 
in  many  cases,  accompanied  immigration.  It  is  shown  in  the  cotton  textile  indus- 
try, where,  with  the  chronic  revolution  in  machinery,  there  has  been  found  a  place 
for  continuous  succession  of  lower  and  lower  standards  of  living,  following  in  order 
the  native  American,  the  Irish,  the  French  Canadian,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Syrian. 
As  already  stated,  the  fate  of  the  higher  displaced  classes  and  their  ability  to  make 
the  transition  to  other  industries  depends  upon  the  expansion  of  industry  and  the 
restriction  on  the  growth  of  their  numbers.  While,  therefore,  immigration  has  fur- 
nished a  field  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  machinery,  it  has  permitted  that  machinery 
to  be  used  as  a  refuge  for  the  low-standard  population.  Whether  this  population  in 
course  of  time  is  itself  able  to  rise  in  the  scale  is  a  problem  of  organization  already 
touched  upon  and  to  be  further  dealt  with  in  the  description  of  particular  occupa- 
tions in  the  following  pages.  Hitherto  organization  has  been  able  to  do  but  little 
for  those  industries  where  automatic  machinery  and  division  of  labor  have  displaced 
skilled  labor  by  unskilled  labor.  This  is  partly  owing  to  another  factor — the  intro- 
duction of  women  and  children. 

VI.  COMPETITION   OF   WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN. 

While  it  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  machinery  would  seem  to  offer  a  place  for 
women  and  children,  yet  their  competition  with  men  is  strictly  limited.  In  the  case 
of  children  legislation  has  in  later  years  definitely  limited  the  number.  As  regards 
women,  comparatively  a  small  number  who  are  found  in  factories  are  married.  They 
usually  begin  work  at  14  years  of  age  and  continue  5  or  10  years.  They  do  not  work 
long  enough  to  acquire  skill  and  speed.  One  manufacturer  states  that  usually  the 
best  workers  are  those  that  marry  earliest.  Another  witness  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  affirms  that  women  are  not  suitable  in  factories  on  account  of  careless- 
ness, ill  temper,  and  unreliability.  (Reports  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  7,  p.  61.) 
But  more  important  than  this  is  the  fact  that  machinery,  while  it  offers  opportunity 
for  unskilled  labor,  at  the  same  time  requires  great  endurance  on  account  of  the 
high  speed  with  which  American  factories  are  operated.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
employers  do  not  find  women  help  profitable  unless  at  much  lower  wages  than  men 
receive ;  and  it  is  found  in  those  establishments  where  unions  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain the  same  scale  of  wages  for  women  as  for  men  working  by  the  week,  or  in  those 
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establishments  where  piecework  is  fixed  at  the  same  price  for  both  men  and  women, 
that  the  number  of  women  employed  is  very  small.  The  census  figures  show  the 
following  proportion  of  males  and.  females  above  16  years  of  age  and  of  children 
below  16  years  of  age  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments : 

Per  cent  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  manufacturing  establishments.' 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Children. 

76.39 
79.34 
78.66 

74.48 
80.40 

23.61 
20.66 
15.76 
18.97 
16.92 

I860 

1870 

S.58 

1880 

6.55 

1890 

2.68 

1  Census  1890,  Manufacturing  Industries,  Part  I,  p.  14. 

From  these  percentages  it  will  be  seen  that  from  1880  to  1890  the  per.  cent  of  females 
decreased  from  18.97  to  16.92.  If  we  take  individual  occupations  employing  the 
largest  proportion  of  females  in  1880,  we  have  the  following  table: 

Per  cent  of  women  in  industries  employing  the  largest  proportion  of  women,1 


Industry. 


1880. 


1890. 


Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Clothing,  men's 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  product 

Cotton  goods - 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Shirts 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Tobacco,  chewing  and  smoMng,  and  snuff. 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods 


22.60 

29.01 

70.63 

64.81 

50.37 

39.94 

88.33 

62.64 

49.14 

48.15 

61.30 

66.86 

86.37 

78.57 

52.32 

57.06 

32.00 

33.87 

33.95 

38.11 

50.38 

46.13 

1  Census  1890,  Manufacturing  Industries,  Part  I,  p.  17. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  foregoing  table  that  the  largest  decrease  relatively  in 
the  proportion  of  females  is  in  men's  clothing  and  women's  factory-made  clothing. 
This,  as  will  be  shown  later,  is  attributable  largely  to  immigration  and  to  the  high 
speed  attained  in  the  manufacture  of  this  product. 

It  will  be  found  that  in  those  occupations  where  women  find  employment  the 
wages  of  men  are  correspondingly  low.  This  does  not  always  appear  as  such  from 
the  census  figures,  from  the  fact  that  men  are  usually  advanced  to  the  more  skilled 
and  better-paid  occupations  in  the  establishment,  while  the  women  monopolize  the 
others.  It  appears  from  the  census  of  1890  that  the  average  wages  of  men  by  the 
week  were  $498  and  the  average  wages  of  women  were  $276.  In  other  words, 
the  wages  of  women  were  45  per  cent  less  than  the  wages  of  men.  These  low  wages 
are  attributed  not  only  to  the  causes  cited  above,  but  also  to  the  exceptional  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  organizing  women  in  an  effective  trade  union.  It  follows  that 
in  those  particular  occnpations  where  women  compete  with  men  only  the  class  of 
men  who  are  willing  to  work  for  low  wages  will  be  employed,  and  these  are  largely 
immigrants,  who  by  their  greater  endurance  than  women  are  able  to  earn  more 
wages  in  a  given  time,  though  at  a  less  cost  per  piece  to  the  employer.  Where  men 
work  at  the  same  occupation  as  women  it  is  usually  found  that  the  women  are  their 
own  wives  and  daughters ;  and  this  is  a  secondary  and  highly  important  phase  of 
immigration,  namely,  that  the  women  and  children  who  enter  factories  are  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  recent  immigrants.  Nationalities  differ  in  this  respect.  Among 
all  of  them  the  girls  go  to  work ;  but  while  the  wives  of  Italians  are  found  in  the 
shops,  the  wives  of  Jews  stay  at  home.  The  daughters  of  the  native  Americans  and 
of  the  earlier  immigrants  when  they  enter  productive  occupations  are  usually  able 
to  find  employment  as  clerks,  school-teachers,  and  in  similar  occnpations.  In  con- 
clusion it  may  be  stated  that  while  machinery  in  itself  affords  a  place  for  women 
and  children,  it  also  places  the  limit  upon  the  number  that  can  be  practicably 
employed  unlesB  at  low  wages.  Since  women's  wages  are  25  to  50  per  cent  below 
those  of  men,  the  difference  is  so  great  that  the  men  who  continue  to  compete  with 
women  must  accept  wages  at  a  substantial  reduction ;  and,  finally,  the  women  and 
children  who  actually  work  in  factories  are  mainly  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
immigrants,  and  it  is  against  them  that  the  immigrants  themselves  compete. 
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VII.  COUNTRY   COMPETITION. 

Another  factor  which  in  many  occupations  obscures  the  effect  of  immigration,  by 
cooperating  with  it  to  reduce  wages,  is  country  competition.  The  complaint  of  labor 
representatives  against  immigration  usually  proceeds  from  the  cities,  where  the  immi- 
grants congregate  and  where  they  can  be  actually  seen  taking  the  jobs  of  the  com- 
plainers.  At  the  same  time,  upon  careful  inquiry,  it  is  often  found  that  the  pressure 
to  reduce  wages  or  to  cause  unemployment  proceed  from  the  cheaper  labor  of  coun- 
try districts  employed  in  the  same  line  of  production.  Wages  are  necessarily  higher 
in  cities  than  in  the  country  for  the  corresponding  standard  of  living.  In  the  city 
there  are  such  additional  demands  as  car  fare,  the  food  costs  more  and  must  be 
paid  for  in  cash,  because  the  laborer  does  not  have  his  patch  of  ground  from  which, 
by  the  help  of  wife  and  children  and  by  his  own  extra  work  mornings  and  evenings 
and  idle  days,  he  can  secure  a  large  share  of  his  necessary  food  supplies.  With  these 
incidental  advantages  the  wages  of  country  labor  per  day  to  the  men  are  usually 
very  much  lower  than  the  wages  of  corresponding  city  labor.  Whether  the  city  or 
the  country  is  the  more  economical  place  from  the  manufacturer's  standpoint  in 
locating  his  enterprise  turns  on  many  considerations,  an  important  one  being  the 
cost  of  labor.  Highly  skilled  or  excellent  work  can  not  be  done  in  the  country, 
because  the  labor  market  is  not  there.  The  cheaper  goods  can,  however,  be  sent  to 
the  country  for  manufacture  while  the  better  grades  are  made  in  the  city.  This  is 
markedly  the  case  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  clothing,  which  are  affected  more 
seriously  by  immigration.  Even  in  coal  mining  there  is  an  analogous  situation  in 
those  new  and  richer  mines  of  southern  Illinois  and  West  Virginia  just  entering  the 
older  competitive  fields,  where  the  greater  thickness  of  the  seams,  their  proximity 
to  the  surface,  and  the  purity  and  quality  of  the  coal  render  it  possible  for  American- 
born  farmers  and  laborers  through  competition  to  cut  down  the  wages  of  miners  in 
the  older  fields.  At  the  present  time,  since  foreign-born  miners  in  these  older  fields 
have  been  able  to  build  up  an  organization  and  to  gain  a  notable  increase  in  wages, 
more  serious  to  them  than  immigration  is  the  competition  of  these  richer  mines  with 
unorganized  native  labor.  And  the  stronger  the  organization  and  the  higher  it 
forces  wages,  the  larger  the  share  of  the  output  which  is  diverted  to  these  competitors. 

The  encouragement  of  country  competition  in  its  various  forms  would,  iudeed,  be 
one  of  the  methods  for  lessening  the  pressure  of  immigration  in  the  cities  in  case  the 
country  should  draw  off  the  immigrant,  but  such  is  not  usually  the  case,  since  it  is 
native  labor  or  earlier  immigrant  labor  that  is  mainly  attracted  to  these  fields.  For 
this  reason  country  competition  of  native  labor  is  one  of  the  causes  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  attempt  to  measure  the  effect  of  immigration  on  wages 
and  employment. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FOREIGN-BORN  LABOR  IN  THE  CLOTHING  TRADE. 

I.  NUMBER  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  TRADE. 

The  clothing  trade  leads  all  others  in  the  United  States  as  an  occupation  con- 
trolled by  immigrants.  The  census  of  1880  showed  that,  of  133,756  tailors '  of  both 
sexes,  the  foreign-born  were  71,591,  or  61  per  cent. 

In  1890  the  foreign-born  male  tailors,  numbering  86,471,  were  71  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  in  the  trade.  This  was  11.5  per  cent  higher  than  the  occupation  next 
in  order,  namely  the  bakers,  in  which  the  proportion  of  foreigners  was  59.5  per  cent. 
Below  that  came  hucksters  and  peddlers  with  53  per  cent  foreigners ;  miners  with 
48.7  per  cent  foreigners,  and  so  on.  Even  unskilled  laborers  (i.e.,  "laborers  not 
specified"),  numbering  664,614,  show  only  25.76  per  cent  foreign-born. 

The  foreign-born  females  reported  in  1890  as  tailoresses  were  31.9  per  cent  of  the 
63,809  tailoresses  in  the  country,  and  there  is  but  one  occupation  in  which  the  pro- 
portion is  exceeded,  that  of  textile  mill  operatives,  where  the  proportion  is  36.18 
per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  comparative  form,  the  extent  of  this  immigrant 
influence  by  nationalities.-jstt  will  be  seen  that  the  predominating  nationality  in 
1 880  and  1890  was  German,  (although  in  the  latter  year  the  appearance  of  the  Russian 

1 1,  e.,  "Custom  tailors,"  not  factory  operatives.    The  latter  are  considered  on  pp.  5  ff. 
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Jew  reduces  relatively  the  numbers  of  Germans,  as  well  as  other  nationalities. 
Unquestionably  the  census  of  1900  will  give  an  added  weight  to  the  Jews: 

Table  1. — Tailors  by  sex  and  nationality. 


1890.' 

1880.2 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

121, 591 

63, 809 

81,  658 

52, 098 

100.  00 

100.  00 

100.00 

100.  00 

26.17 

29.89 
8.72 
5.95 
1.88 

10.33 
1.55 
2.75 

12.76 

67.39 
10.23 
5.46 
1.89 
1.48 
3.44 
.53 
1.90 
7.68 

30.34 

38.58 

13.72 

3.87 

71.77 
11.85 
7.83 

13.49 

1  Census  1890,  Population,  Part  II,  Table  109;  Census  1890,  Population,  Part  II,  CXVIH. 

2  CenBus  1880,  Population,  pp.  754,  759. 

The  following  table  shows  the  immigration  of  tailors,  by  years,  from  1875  to  1900: 
Table  2. — Immigration  of  tailors,  1875-1890. > 


Tears. 

Total 
number 
tailors. 

Tears. 

Total 
number 
tailors. 

Tears. 

Total 
number 
tailors. 

Tears. 

Total 
number' 
tailors. 

1875 

1,463 

969 

668 

815 

1,062 

2,134 

3,106 

1882 

3,748 
3,235 
3,317 
2,228 
2,682 
3,769 
3,469 

1889 

3,809 
3,879 
5,864 
9,274 
5,914 
7,539 

1895 

3,869 

1876 

1883 

1890 

1896 

4,021 
3,454 

1877 

1884 

1891 

1897 

1878 

1885 

1892 

1898 

1879 

1886 

1893 

1899 

5,833 
9,899 

1880 

1887 

1894 

1900 

1881 

1888 

1  Reports  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration. 

The  leading  nationalities  contributing  immigrants  to  this  occupation  prior  to  1890 
were  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians.  The  German  immigration  reached  its  highest 
point  (1,935)  in  1882,  and  has  since  then  declined,  until  in  1899  it  was  224,  and  in  1900 
270.  The  Scandinavian  immigration  has  declined  from  238  in  1880,  240  in  1887,  and 
238  in  1888,  to  133  in  1900. 

Since  1890  the  Italians  and  Hebrews  have  taien  the  leading  part.  The  Italian 
immigration  has  steadily  increased  from  16  in  1877  to  1,502  in  1900,  and  the  Hebrew 
immigration  from  59  in  1877  (Russia  and  Poland)   o  7,031  in  1900. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  by  races  for  the  years  1899  to  1900: 


Table  3. — Distribution  of  tailors  by  races. 


1900. 

1899. 

7,031 

1,312 
180 
270 
260 
133 
703 

3,664 

Italian: 

1,061 

119 

224 

163 

122 

480 

9,  899 

5,833 

J  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  1899-1900. 
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The  direct  effect  of  immigration  on  the  tailoring  trade  is  found  in  the  number  of 
immigrants  who  have  learned  the  trade  in  their  native  country,  while  the  indirect 
effect  is  in  the  number  who  have  learned  the  trade  after  migration.  The  direct 
effect  can  be  judged  from  the  preceding  table,  which  shows  the  number  of  tailors 
coming  to  this  country  by  years  since  1875.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  in 
1880,  when  the  Census  returns  showed  133,756  tailors  in  the  country  there  were 
2,134  immigrant  tailors,  and  in  1890,  when  the  Census  showed  185,400  tailors,  there 
were  3,879  immigrant  tailors.~\ln  1880  the  immigrants  were  1.6  per  cent  of  the  resi- 
dents, and  in  1890  they  were  2.1  per  cent. 

The  indirect  effect  of  immigration  is  even  greater  than  the  direct  effect.  For- 
merly, before  the  division  of  labor  had  advanced  to  its  present  minuteness,  it  require  d 
4  to  5  years  to  learn  the  trade,  but  at  the  present  time  in  the  ready-made  work  less 
than  1  man  in  4  is  a  tailor.  In  the  ordinary  task  shop  the  baster  is  the  skilled 
mechanic,  while  those  who  learn  the  other  divisions  of  the  trade,  such  as  operating, 
pressing,  sewing  on  buttons,  felling,  and  so  on,  are  able  to  earn  wages  in  2  or  3 
months,  although  a  longer  time  is  required  to  develop  speed  and  endurance.  Con- 
sequently, these  unskilled  divisions  are  open  not  only  to  the  influx  of  the  unskilled 
labor  of  all  kinds,  but  also  to  the  skilled  labor  which  is  unable  in  a  strange  land 
and  a  foreign  language  to  find  its  own  special  field.  The  more  recent  factory  s  ys- 
tem,  with  a  division  of  labor  much  more  minute  than  even  that  of  the  task  system, 
to  be  described  below,  opens  the  way  for  still  greater  indirect  effects  of  immigration. 

The  influence  of  immigration  on  the  ready-made  clothing  trade  can  not  he  measured 
by  a  single  comparison  of  the  number  of  immigrants  with  the  number  of  resident 
tailors,  as  could  be  done  in  other  trades,  for  the  peculiar  reason  that  the  business 
has  largely  concentrated  in  New  York  City,  where  it  meets  the  first  impact  of  the 
flood  of  immigration.  This  movement  is  believed  to  have  proceeded  with  great 
force  during  the  past  10  years,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  cheap  immigrant  labor 
w 'rich  has  concentrated  in  that  city.  In  the  absence  of  census  figures  it  is  impossible 
to  show  this  movement  statistically,  but  estimates  made  from  the  incomplete  reports 
of  factory  inspectors  indicate  the  following  numbers  employed  in  the  leading  centers 
of  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  .~\These  estimates  give  color  to  the 
generally  accepted  statement  in  the  trade  that  one-half  of  the  ready-made  clothing 
in  the  United  States  is  manufactured  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Table  4. — Estimate  of  employees  in  clothing  trades. 

Greater  New  York 103,000 

Chicago 48,000 

Philadelphia 20,000 

Boston j. 7,000 

2.  Foreign  born  in  New  York  clothing  trade. — If  it  be  true  that  one-half  the  ready- 
made  clothing  is  made  in  New  York,  comparison  should  be  made  with  the  census 
returns  of  1890,  which  show  in  that  year  27.4  per  cent  of  the  men's  factory  product 
and  62.9  per  cent  of  the  women's  factory  product  made  in  New  York.  In  that  year 
also  26.4  per  cent  of  the  factory  operatives  on  both  men's  and  women's  clothing 
lived  in  New  York.  The  tables  from  which  these  percentages  are  computed  is 
given  herewith.1  [ 

Table  5. — Clothing  industry,  (a) 


Cities. 


Total  for  United  States 

New  York 

Chicago , 

Cincinnati 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

St.  Louis 

Rochester 


Men's  factory  product. 


number  of 
employees. 


156, 341 


37,138 
15, 616 
14,  532 
13,  094 
6,666 
6,478 
5,003 
3,123 


Value  of  prod- 
uct, including 
receipts  from 
custom  work 
and  repairing. 


$251, 019, 609 


796, 405 
517, 226 
951, 525 
032,  924 
490, 218 
640,  779 
554,  982 
133, 562 


"Women's  factory  product. 


Average 
number  of 
employees. 


42, 008 


24,  791 

2,673 

1,648 

605 

2,456 

1,073 

499 

331 


Value  of  prod- 
uct, including 
receipts  from 
custom  work 
and  repairing. 


$68, 164, 019 


42,779,286 

6, 422, 431 

2,285,598 

870,681 

3,335,746 

1, 506, 212 

541,894 

405,400 


aCensus  1890:  Manufacturing  industries,  Pt.  II,  statistics  of  cities,  pp.  654-655. 


vIt  should  be  noted  that  in  the  census  returns  the  employees  upon  "Factory  Product"  are  not 
classified  as  tailors  in  the  occupation  tables.  That  is  to  say,  the  133,756  tailors  considered  in  preced- 
ing pages  are  custom  tailors,  who  make  the  entire  garment,  whereas  the  employees  in  Table  5  are 
those  who  make  the  garment  by  division  of  labor.  The  census  does  not  give  the  nationalities  of  these 
factory  operatives. 
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The  decisive  influence  of  New  York  in  the  clothing  trade  is  well  known.  Organi- 
zations of  employees  in  other  cities  are  met  with  the  threat,  "We  will  get  our  work 
made  in  New  York."  It  is  only  as  the  conditions  in  New  York  are  improved  that  the 
trade  can  be  improved  elsewhere. 

The  part  played  by  immigration  in  New  York  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  whereas 
in  the  country  at  large  the  foreign-born  tailors  (not  factory  operatives)  in  1890  were 
71  per  cent  of  the  tailors,  in  New  York  they  were  91.5  per  cent.  The  following  table 
shows  the  percentages  for  the  4  leading  cities  of  New  York  State,  and  also  for  the 
rest  of  the  State  outside  these  cities : 

Table  6. — Per  cent  of  males  10  years  of  age  and  over  employed  as  tailors  (not  factory 
operatives)  in  New  York,  1890 J- 


New  York  City 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

State,  exclusive  of  above  cities 


Foreign 
white. 


91.5 
73.8 
72.5 
57.3 
54.2 


Native 
white, 
foreign 
parents. 


7.2 
22.9 
24.8 
38.5 
18.9 


Others. 


1.3 

3.3 
2.7 
4.2 
26.9 


1  Eleventh  Census,  Population,  Pt.  II,  table  118. 

The  desirability  of  an  occupation  may  be  roughly  judged  from  the  rate  at  which 
the  ohildren  of  the  workmen  follow  the  footsteps  of  their  parents.  The  following 
table  compares  on  this  point  "  all  occupations  "  with  the  occupation  of  tailoring  (not 
including  factory  operatives).  It  appears  that  in  all  occupations  the  foreign-born 
males  number  26.12  per  cent  and  their  children  number  18.13  per  cent,  yet  among 
tailors,  whereas  the  foreign  born  are  73.1  per  cent,  their  children  are  only  14.9  per 
cent.  In  other  worchAwhile  foreigners  crowd  into  tailoring  to  the  extent  of  three 
times  their  proportion  m  all  occupations,  their  sons  enter  that  trade  even  one-fourth 
less  than  their  proportion  in  all  occupations.  ■  On  the  other  hand,  the  daughters  of 
tailors  are  more  likely  to  follow  their  parents'  calling,  since  their  freedom  of  choice  is 
not  so  great  as  that  of  their  brothers,  and  tailoring  is  more  suitable  for  female  help. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  held,  from  a  study  of  this  table  and  a  knowledge  of  the  clothing 
trade  in  the  city  of  New  York,  that  this  trade  is  peculiarly  the  refuge  of  the  immi- 
grant and  the  school  of  his  Americanization : 

.  Table  7. — Distribution  of  immigrants  and  native  born  and  children  of  immigrants  in  "all 
occupations"  and  tailoring  (colored  and  Chinese  omitted).1 


Males. 


All  occu- 
pations. 


Tailors. 


Females. 


All  occu- 
pations. 


Tailors. 


Total 

Foreign  white 

Native  white,  foreign  parentage 
Native  white,  native  parentage. . 


100. 00 


26.12 
18.13 
55.75 


73.10 
14.90 
12.00 


26.04 
16.50 
57.46 


32.13 
43.16 
24.71 


1  Census,  1890. 

With  the  foregoing  general  summary  of  the  statistical  features  of  immigration  in 
the  clothing  trade  we  shall  proceed  to  a  detailed  account  of  the  industry  itself  as 
affeoted  by  the  movements  of  nationalities  in  the  leading  centers,  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

This  portion  of  the  report  has  been  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  A.  Bisno, 
a  practical  tailor. 

II.     THE  "SWEATING  SYSTEM." 

The  term  "sweating"  or  "sweating  system"1  originally  denoted  a  system  of  sub- 
contract, wherein  the  work  is  let  out  to  contractors  to  be  done  in  small  shops  or 
homes.     "In  practice,"  says  the  report  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


' See  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  art.  "Sweating." 
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(1892,  p.  358),  "sweating  consists  of  the  farming  out  by  competing  manufacturers 
to  competing  contractors  of  the  material  for  garments,  which  in  turn  is  distributed 
among  competing  men  and  women  to  be  made  up." 

The  system  to  be  contrasted  with  the  sweating  system  is  the  "  factory  system,'7 
wherein  the  manufacturer '  employs  his  own  workmen,  under  the  management  of  his 
own  foreman  or  superintendent,  in  his  own  building,  with  steam,  electric,  or  water- 
power.  In  the  sweating  system  the  foreman  becomes  a  contractor,  with  his  own 
small  shop  and  foot-power  machine.  In  the  factory  system  the  workmen  are  congre- 
gated where  they  can  be  seen  by  the  factory  inspectors,  and  where  they  can  organize 
or  develop  a  common  understanding.  In  the  sweating  system  they  are  isolated  and 
unknown. 

The  sweating  system  has  undergone  significant  changes  during  the  past  50  years. 
The  early  part  of  the  last  century,  when  the  term  seems  to  have  originated  in  Eng- 
land, it  applied  to  ready-made  new  clothing  in  the  form  of  army  clothing  given  out  to 
contractors.  At  that  time  each  tailor  usually  made  the  entire  coat  at  home.  The  man- 
ufacturer of  ready-made  clothing  and  army  clothing  would  give  his  work  to  a  con- 
.  tractor  who  was  a  responsible  party,  usually  not  a  tailor  himself.  This  contractor 
would  then  give  the  work  to  some  man  who  kept  a  tailors'  boarding  house  or  a 
saloon  where  the  tailors  were  accustomed  to  come  together.  This  boarding-house 
keeper  or  saloon  keeper  was  a  subcontractor,  though  not  a  tailor.  He  in  turn 
would  give  this  work  out  to  the  individual  tailors  whom  he  personally  knew  and 
who  were  responsible  for  the  work.  The  money  received  by  these  subcontractors 
for  their  part  was  called  "  sweat  money,"  implying  that  their  profit  was  the  differ- 
ence between  the  price  they  received  from  the  manufacturer  or  contractor  and  the 
price  paid  to  the  tailor  for  making  the  garment,  and  that  they  invested  no  labor  in 
the  transaction. 

There  was  an  agitation  against  this  system  in  the  early  fifties  because  of  the  low 
condition  of  the  tailors.  Tney  worked  for  very  low  wages  and  many  of  them  were 
unemployed  much  of  the  time.  The  work  used  to  be  made  in  between  seasons  for 
one-third  and  one-fourth  of  the  regular  price. 

-^-In  the  sixties  the  influx  of  the  Russian  Jews  in  the  ready-made  clothing  trade, 
who  replaced  the  native  and  Irish  tailors,  began  to  be  felt.  Here  the  incursion  of 
the  foreigner  seems  to  have  been  irresistible.  His  success  was  due,  not  always  to 
the  lower  wages  he  was  willing  to  take,  for  he  was  competing  with  the  outcasts  of 
the  English  tailoring  trade,  the  unskilled  English  woman  and  the  wretched  and  often 
imported  Irishman,  whose  wages  were  as  low  as  the  contractor  was  willing  to  pay. 
7~But  the  success  of  the  immigrant  was  due  to  his  willingness  to  change  the  mode  of 
1  production  by  using  the  sewing  machine  and  division  of  labor  against  which  the 
native  tailor  showed  a  decided  aversion. — Here  the  influx  of  the  foreign  Jew  has 
wrought  a  complete  change  in  the  contract  system.—- The  old  contractor  was  a  mere 
middleman  and  had  no  need  for  any  knowledge  of  the  tailoring  trade,  and  was 
mostly  a  lodging-house  keeper,  who  secured  the  work  by  giving  a  cash  deposit  for- 
the^goods  he  took  from  the  manufacturer  and  distributed  among  the  wretched  tailors 
in  the  lodging  house  and  the  helpless  women  in  his  vicinity  who  completed  the  whole 
garment.AHe  was  replaced  by  the  Jewish  contractor,  who  made  his  work  in  a  shop. 
This  Jewish  contractor  was  not  a  mere  middleman;  he  was  necessarily  a  tailor  and 
an  organizer  of  labor,  for  his  work  was  done  by  a  system  of  division  of  labor  calling 
for  various  grades  and  forms  of  skill,  viz,  the  baster,  machinist,  and  pressor,  with 
various  subdivisions,  such  as  fitter,  busheler,  finisher,  buttonhole  maker,  feller, 
basting  puller,  etc.  ■* 

^.The  position  of  the  contractor  or  sweater  now  in  the  business  in  American  cities 
is  peculiarly  that  of  an  organizer  and  employer  of  immigrants.  The  man  best  fitted 
to  be  a  contractor  is  the  man  who  is  well  acquainted  with  his  neighbors,  who  is  able 
to  speak  the  language  of  several  classes  of  immigrants,  who  can  easily  persuade  his 
neighbors  or  their  wives  and  children  to  work  forniin,  and  in  this  way  can  obtain  che 
cheapest  help.  The  contractor  can  increase  the  number  of  people  employed  in  the 
trade  at  very  short  notice.  During  the  busy  season,  when  the  work  doubles,  the 
number  of  people  employed  increases  in  the  same  proportion.    All  of  the  contractors 


1  The  term  l '  manufacturer ' '  in  the  clothing  trade  haa  a  peculiar  significance.  It  means  the  whole- 
sale merchant  or  warehouseman.  The  exact  assignation  would L  be  "merchant  manufacturer."  Such 
a  manufacturer  usually  has  an  "inside  shop"  and  several  "outside  shops."  The  inside  shop  is 
usually  on  the  manufacturer's  own  premises,  and  includes  the  cutters  who  cut  the  cloth  for  the  con- 
tractors, the  examiners  who  inspect  the  garments  on  their  return,  and  the  "  bushelmen  "  who  repair 
and  reshape  the  garments  if  necessary. 

The  "outside  shops"  are  the  shops  of  contractors  who  take  the  goods  out  from  the  manufacturer 
for  stitching  and  finishing.  If  the  manufacturer  does  his  own  work  directly  under  a  superintendent 
or  foreman,  instead  of  indirectly  through  a  contractor,  this  shop  also  is  known  as  an  "inside  shop." 
"Workmen  employed  by  a  contractor  often  speak  of  themselves  as  employed  by  the  manufacturer  who 
furnishes  the  work  to  the  contractor.  Since  the  manufacturer  sets  the  contract  price,  it  might  almost 
be  said  that  the  contractor  is  really  the  manufacturer's  foreman,  who  takes  the  responsibility  of  finding 
help,  doing  the  work,  and  making  such  wages  of  management  as  he  can  at  the  price  set  by  the  manu- 
facturer. 
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are  agents  and  go  around  among  the  people.  Housewives,  who  formerly  worked  at 
the  trade  and  abandoned  it  after  marriage,  are  called  into  service  for  an  increased 
price  of  a  dollar  or  two  a  week.  Men  who  have  engaged  in  other  occupations,  such 
as  small  business,  peddling,  etc.,  and  are  out  of  the  business  most  of  the  year,  are 
marshaled  into  service  by  the  contractor,  who  kuows  all  of  them,  and  can  easily 
look  them  up  and  put  them  in  as  competitors,  by  offering  them  a  dollar  or  two  a 
week  more  than  they  are  getting  elsewhere.  It  is  the  contractor  who  has  introduced 
the  Italian  home  finishers  in  the  trade ;  he  has  looked  them  up  and  taught  them  the 
work,  and  is  getting  it  made  for  less  than  half  the  wages  that  he  formerly  paid  for 
the  same  work. 

The  contractor  never  has  at  one  time  a  large  amount  of  work.  Through  him  the 
industry  is  scattered  over  a  wide  area,  among  all  kinds  of  people,  and  he  thrives 
as  long  as  they  do  not  know  one  another."]^ The  contractor  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  clannishness  of  the  immigrant  nationalities.  It  is  to  him  due  in  part  that  we 
have  in  large  cities  the  Jewish  districts,  Polish  districts,  Swedish  districts,  etc., 
with  very  little  assimilation.  The  contractors  establish  their  shops  in  the  heart  of 
the  district  where  the  people  live,  and  since  they  can  practically  earn  their  living 
at  home,  they  have  no  opportunity  of  mingling  with  others  or  of  learning  from  the 
civilization  of  other  people.  "/■ 

The  following  is  a  typical  case :  A  Polish  Jew  in  Chicago,  at  a  time  when  very 
few  of  the  Poles  were  tailors,  opened  a  shop  in  a  Polish  neighborhood.  He  lost 
money  during  the  time  he  was  teaching  the  people  the  trade,  but  6nally  was  a 
gainer.  Before  he  opened  the  shop  he  studied  the  neighborhood ;  he  found  the  very 
poorest  quarters  where  most  of  the  immigrant  Poles  lived.  He  took  no  one  to  work 
except  the  newly  arrived  Polish  women  and  girls.  The  more  helpless  and  dependent 
they  were,  the  more  sure  they  were  of  getting  work  from  him.  In  speaking  about 
his  plans  he  said :  "It  will  take  these  girls  years  to  learn  English  and  to  learn  how 
to  go  about  and  find  work.  In  that  way  I  will  be  able  to  get  their  labor  very 
cheap."  His  theory  turned  out  to  be  practical.  He  has  since  built  several  tene- 
m  nt  houses. 

he  contractor  in  the  clothing  trade  is  largely  responsible  for  the  primitive  mode 
of  I'Toduction;  for  the  foot-power  sewing  machine;  for  the  shops  in  the  alleys,  in 
thepattics,  on  top  floors,  above  stables,  and,  in  some  cases,  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 
The  se  small  shops  are  able,  on  account  of  low  rent  and  meager  wages,  to  compete 
successfully,  although  with  foot  power,  against  the  large  shops  and  factories  with 
steam  or  electric  poweni.  Usually  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  more  than  $50  to  start 
a  shop  with  foot-power  ^machines.  As  there  is  no  investment  in  goods,  the  con- 
tractor runs  no  risk.  Little  managing  ability  is  required,  because  the  number  of 
employees  is  small.  "V 

The  unlimited  hours  of  work,  often  7  days  in  the  week,  is  a  feature  of  the 
contracting  system.  The  contractor  himself  works  unlimited  hours.  His  shop  is 
open  most  of  the  time.  He  deals  with  people  who  have  no  knowledge  of  regular 
hours.  He  keeps  them  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  prevailing  number  of  hours 
that  other  people  work. 

The  contractor  is  an  irresponsible  go-between  for  the  manufacturer,  who  is  the 
original  employer.  He  has  no  connection  with  the  business  interests  of  the  manu- 
facturer nor  is  his  interest  that  of  his  help.  His  sphere  is  merely  that  of  a  middle- 
man ;  he  is  practically  useless  in  a  large  factory.  He  holds  his  own  mainly  because 
of  his  ability  to  get  cheap  labor,  and  is  in  reality  merely  the  agent  of  the  manufac- 
turer for  that  purpose.  In  this  he  in  the  main  succeeds,  because  he  lives  among 
the  poorest  class  of  people,  knows  them  personally,  and  knows  their  circumstances 
and  can  drive  the  hardest  kind  of  a  bargain.  fA  very  large  number  of  the  people 
who  work  in  the  sewing  trade  for  contractors  usually  hope  to  become  contractors 
themselves.  When  they  succeed  in  this  they  reduce  the  prices,  since  the  con- . 
tractor  when  he  first  takes  work  out  takes  it  for  less  money  than  other  contractors.*- 

Usually  when  work  comes  in  to  the  contractor  from  the  manufacturer  and  is  offered 
to  his  employees  for  a  smaller  price  than  has  been  previously  paid,  the  help  will 
remonstrate  and  ask  to  be  paid  the  full  price.  Then  the  contractor  tells  them,  "I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  price.  The  price  is  made  for  me  by  the  manufacturer. 
I  have  very  little  to  say  about  the  price."  That  is,  he  cuts  himself  completely  loose 
from  any  responsibility  to  his  employees  as  to  how  much  they  are  to  get  for  their 
labor,  throwing  the  responsibility  on  the  manufacturer  who  originally  gave  him  the 
work.  The  help  do  not  know  the  manufacturer.  They  can  not  register  their  com- 
plaint with  the  man  who  made  the  price  for  their  labor.  The  man  who  did  not  make 
the  price  for  their  labor — the  contractor — claims  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  complain  to 
him.  So  that  no  matter  how  much  the  price  for  labor  goes  down,  there  is  no  one 
responsible  for  it. 

In  case  the  help  form  an  organization  and  send  a  committee  to  the  manufacturer, 
the  manufacturer  will  invariably  say,  "I  do  not  employ  you,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
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ith  you;"  and  when  they  go  back  to  the  contractor  and  file  their  complaint,  be 
invariably  say,  "I  am  not  making  the  price  for  your  labor.     I  am  simply  paying 


do  wit 
will  invarii 

you  as  much  as  I  can  out  of  what  I  get  from  the  manufacturer."  This  is  also  true 
with  regard  to  any  agreements  of  a  labor  organization  that  may  be  made.  If  an 
agreement  is  made  with  a  contractor,  it  is  usually  worthless,  because  he  has  no 
property  invested  that  can  be  levied  upon.  If  the  agreement  is  made  with  the 
manufacturer,  it  does  not  hold,  because  he  is  not  violating  it.  In  this  irresponsible 
state  of  the  business  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  devise  any  way  in  which  organiza- 
tions can  make  agreements  and  enforce  them.1 

There  is  always  a  cut-throat  competition  among  contractors.  A  contractor  feels 
more  dependent  than  any  of  his  employees.  He  is  always  speculating  on  the  idea 
of  making  a  fortune  by  getting  more  work  from  the  manufacturer  than  his  neighbor 
and  by  making  the  work  cheaper.  Usually  when  ho  applies  for  work  in  the  inside 
shop,  he  comes  in,  hat  in  hand,  very  much  like  a  beggar.  He  seems  to  feel  the  utter 
uselessness  of  his  calling  in  the  business.  Oftentimes  the  contractor  is  forced  to 
send  work  back,  because  be  can  not  make  it  under  the  conditions  on  which  he  took 
it,  yet  he  does  not  dare  to  refuse  the  offer  for  fear  the  manufacturer  will  not  give 
him  more  of  his  work.  So  he  tries«to  figure  it  down  by  every  device,  and  yet,  per- 
haps, in  the  end  is  forced  to  send  it  back. 

The  contractor  is  always  speculating  on  what  is  coming  next  in  the  busy  season, 
and  sometimes  in  the  busy  season  he  can,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  save  some  money ;  but 
this  is  only  for  a  short  time.  The  most  of  the  year,  probably  for  about  9  months, 
he  is  in  this  cut-throat  competition:*   This  is,  indeed,  the  worst  factor  in  the  trade. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  precedes  that  the  contractor  is  the  cause  of  the 
sweating  system,  or  that  the  sweating  system  is  identical  with  the  contract  system. 
Both  the  contractor  and  the  sweating  system  are  the  product  of  a  disorganized  and 
crowded  labor  market.  This  distinction  is  not  apprehended  even  by  the  tailors' 
unions,  who  direct  their  energies  mainly  to  the  abolition  of  the  contractor  instead 
of  the  abolition  of  the  conditions  which  produce  the  contractor.  The  factory  sys- 
tem itself  is  not  always  clearly  marked  oft'  from  the  contracting  system.  A  factory 
foreman  may  send  work  out  at  night  to  be  done  by  his  own  employees  at  their  homes. 
A  factory  may  use  partly  mechanical  power  and  partly  foot  power.  A  manufacturer 
may  employ  subcontracting  within  the  factory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small  manu- 
facturer may  practice  the  same  oppression  and  impose  the  same  insanitary  conditions 
upon  his  employees  as  would  be  done  by  a  contractor.  In  the  manufacture  of  cigars 
the  "sweater"  is  not  a  contractor,  but  is  a  manufacturer  who  buys  his  material  on 
the  market  and  sells  his  product  to  jobbers  or  regular  purchasers.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing  the  "sweater"  is  a  contractor  who  agrees  to  take  out  material 
owned  by  the  merchant  and  to  return  it  to  him  as  a  finished  garment.  The  only 
difference  is  that  in  the  cigar  business  the  raw  material  is  owned  by  the  one  who 
directly  employs  the  labor,  while  in  the  clothing  business  the  raw  material  is  the 
property  of  the  merchant.  In  both  cases  the  labor  is  equally  "sweated." 
XThe  futility  of  directing  the  energies  of  reform  solely  against  the  contractor  may 
be  seen  in  New  York  in  one  branch  of  the  clothing  trade,  that  of  ladies'  ready-made 
garments,  including  cloaks  and  so-called  "tailor-made  suits."  Already  in  this  line 
of  manufacture  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  product  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  con- 
tractors into  those  of  "manufacturers."  Ten  years  ago  probably  90  per  cent  of 
women's  clothing  was  made  by  people  who  worked  for  contractors,  while  now  only 
^ about  25  per  cent  of  the  trade  are  working  for  contractors.  But  so  far  as  the  people 
employed  in  the  business  are  concerned,  there  has  not  been  any  material  change  for 
the  better,  since  these  small  manufacturers  retain  all  the  abuses  of  long  hours,  small 
pay,  and  insanitary  shops.  The  way  in  which  this  new  class  of  manufacturers  haB 
arisen  in  the  clothing  trade  and  has  driven  ont  of  business  the  large  manufacturer 
on  Broadway  who  sent  his  work  out  to  contractors  is  one  of  the  remarkable  devel- 
opments of  this  remarkable  trade.  These  former  large  manufacturers  who  have 
abandoned  the  ready-made  business  have  gone  into  the  retail  or  custom  trade,  and 
have  set  up  model  "inside"  factories  on  Broadway,  where  they  cater  to  the  more 
well-to-do  purchasers.  Small  manufacturers  on  Division  and  other  streets,  who  have 
absorbed  the  former  wholesale  trade,  have  followed  a  method  somewhat  as  follows: 

A  contractor  who  had  been  able  to  save  $500  or  $600  makes  up  in  a  small  shop  a 
number  of  samples  and  designs.  He  then  communicates  with  the  buyers  of  whole- 
sale dry  goods,  or  clothing  houses,  or  cloak  jobbers,  or  country  merchants,  or  "mail- 
order" houses,  stating  that  he  had  opened  a  shop  and  is  able  to  sell  new  and  first- 
class  designs  in  the  several  patterns  of  cloaks  and  suits  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
the  cloak  manufacturers  were  doing.  He  does  not  send  out  traveling  salesmen,  but 
waits  for  buyers  to  call  and  see  his  samples  and  leave  their  orders.  Having  received 
an  order,  he  takes  it  to  some  convenient  bank,  which  usually  extends  him  credit 
with  a  woolen  house  somewhat  approximating  the  amount  of  the  order,  furnishing 

'See  testimony  of  I.  A.  Hourwich,  in  Vol.  VII,  Manufacturers  and  General  Business,  p.  150. 
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also  a  certain  amount  of  cash  to  pay  his  help.  The  hank  takes  the  order  from  him 
as  guaranty,  and  also  collects  the  bill  after  the  goods  are  made  and  delivered.  In 
this  way  a  man  with  very  little  money  is  able  to  blossom  out  from  a  contractor  into 
a  manufacturer  and  to  do  business  to  the  amount  of  the  orders  he  is  able  to  get. )( 

The  saving  by  this  small  man  as  against  the  large  cloak  manufacturer,  it  is  claimed, 
is  in  the  following  ways:  He  does  not  have  to  pay  a  high-priced  designer,  since  he 
designs  his  own  patterns;  he  does  not  have  to  pay  a  superintendent,  since  he  man- 
ages his  own  business ;  nor  does  he  pay  high  rents,  since  he  is  usually  located  in  a 
poor  quarter  of  the  city.  He  can  get  labor  as  cheap  as  any  contractor  because  he 
runs  his  shop  in  the  same  method  when  he  becomes  a  manufacturer  as  he  ran  it 
when  he  was  a  contractor;  that  is,  his  shop  is  open  day  and  night,  and  people  can 
work  as  long  hours  as  they  want  to.  He  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  cheap  help 
and  he  is  careful  in  regard  to  saving  the  goods  and  pieces,  which  can  not  be  saved 
in  the  same  manner  in  the  large  factory.  So  he  can  give  the  buyers  of  these  whole- 
sale and  jobbing  houses  and  also  the  retail  and  department  stores  the  benefit  that 
was  formerly  derived  by  the  large  wholesale  cloak  manufacturer,  selling  goods  in 
some  instances  for  30  and  40  per  cent  less  than  the  large  wholesale  manufacturer  can 
possibly  do.  In  reality  he  is  little  more  than  he  used  to  be — a  contractor,  with  the 
difference  that  he  now  does  his  own  cutting  and  his  own  marketing ;  and  the  profits 
on  his  labor  and  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  are  shared  with  the  banker. 
)Qjt  is  possible  that  the  racial  characteristics  of  the  Jew  have  entered  as  a  factor  in 
bringing  about  the  above-mentioned  results.  The  Jew  likes  to  be  "his  own  boss," 
even  if  it  is  merely  in  name;  from  the  operator  and  tailor  he  becomes  a  contractor, 
and  from  the  contractor  he  becomes  a  small  merchant  manufacturer,  working  for 
jobbers  and  wholesalers  until  in  time  he  becomes  a  jobber  and  wholesaler  himself. 
While  this  is  true  of  other  nationalities  to  some  extent,  it  is  very  largely  true 
of  the  Jews,  who,  when  they  manage  to  acquire  $300  or  $400, will  go  into  busi- 
ness and  hold  their  own  against  the  large  manufacturers,  and  probably  also  the 
fact  that  the  Jews  do  not  like  to  work  on  Saturday  has  something  to  do  with  the 
system.  These  shops  are  usually  open  on  Sunday  and  the  religions  Jews  have  the 
opportunity  of  keeping  their  Saturday  as  a  day  of  rest,  while  in  the  large  factories 
business  is  done  on  Saturday  and  on  Sunday  the  shop  is  closed.  In  a  number  of 
instances  the  Jews  prefer  to  work  for  smaller  wages  per  piece  with  the  opportunity 
of  working  Sunday  instead  of  Saturday^ 

Probably  the  nature  of  the  business  also  has  something  to  do  with  this  displace- 
ment of  the  large  manufacturer  by  the  small  one./*  Nobody  can  now  manufacture 
women's  clothing  very  far  ahead  of  time.  Styles  change  every  3  months  and  even 
in  shorter  time,  so  that  one  can  not  safely  produce  a  large  stock  of  women's  suits 
6  months  ahead.  The  manufacturers  figure  on  selling  all  their  goods  within  3 
months,  and  the  most  successful  way  for  the  large  wholesale  houses  to  buy,  there- 
fore, is  in  small  lots,  consulting  the  latest  fashion.  This  could  not  very  well  be 
done  economically  in  a  large  factory,  with  large  investments. 

XXhe  wages  which  these  small  manufacturers  pay  their  employees  vary  very  greatly 
In  some  places  they  pay  as  good  and  even  better  wages  for  first-class  work  than  the 
large  manufacturers,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  wages  per  cloak  are  smaller. 
But  then  the  people  say  that  since  a  man  can  work  in  one  of  these  small  shops  a 
longer  number  of  hours  than  he  can  in  the  large  cloak  factory  on  Broadway,  a  man 
can  earn  more  money  at  a  smaller  rate.  V 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  these  small  manufacturers  are  a  greater  disadvantage 
to  the  employees  as  a  class  than  were  the  contractors  whom  they  displaced.  The 
opportunity  for  labor  organization  is  diminished.  Formerly,  when  several  contrac- 
tors worked  for  one  large  manufacturer,  it  was  possible  for  the  cloak  makers  in  the 
employment  of  this  manufacturer  to  make  a  common  cause.  The  unions  were  indeed 
largely  based  upon  a  system  of  shop  organizations.  The  cloak  makers  who  worked 
for  one  large  firm  and  for  the  several  cloak  contractors  employed  by  that  firm  would 
meet  together  in  one  association.  Although  working  for  different  contractors  they 
would  join  forces  and  make  their  appeal  direct  to  the  manufacturer.  But  as  the 
large  manufacturer  disappeared  from  the  business  and  the  small  contractors  opened 
shops  for  themselves  and  became  small  manufacturers,  there  arose  a  competition  in 
each  small  shop  on  the  part  of  the  help  against  all  outsiders,  with  no  common  inter- 
est to  join  them  together.  There  is  an  immense  competition  among  these  small 
manufacturers'  shops.  The  manufacturer  will  usually  say  to  his  people :  "  You  know 
there  isn't  work  enough  for  all  of  us  all  the  time.  Now,  in  order  that  I  may  be  able 
to  employ  you  for  a  longer  period  during  the  year  than  my  neighbor  employs  his 
people,  I  will  have  to  underbid  him  in  the  price  of  my  goods.  I  will  have  to  sell 
clothing,  say,  to  such  and  such  a  firm,  who  are  buying  both  from  him  and  me,  for  less 
money  than  he  does  so  that  I  can  get  all  of  the  trade."  There  are  many  cases  where 
the  help  will  agree  to  produce  a  garment  for  a  lower  price  than  they  have  been 
receiving,  figuring  on  the  proposition  that  they  will  have  work  for  a  longer  period 
through  the  year  than  they  have  had  before,  and  so  the  wages  are  reduced  as  the 
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years  go  on.  In  these  small  factories  the  employment  is  very  irregular  and  the  men 
work  in  one  year  for  several  different  firms,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  establish  union 
conditions. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  considerations  is  that  the  sweating 
system  is  not  identical  with  the  system  of  contracting,  although  the  latter  has  the 
peculiar  evil  of  introducing  an  irresponsible  party  to  whom  the  real  employer  shifts 
his  responsibility.  In  view  of  the  overlapping  of  conditions,  the  attempt  to  give 
exact  meaning  to  the  term ' '  sweating  system  "  as  a  method  of  business  was  abandoned 
by  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  appointed  in  1888  to  investigate  the  subject, 
but  the  evils  known  by  the  name  were  said  to  be: ' 

"1.  A  rate  of  wages  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  workman  or  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  work  done. 

"2.  Excessive  hours  of  labor. 

"3.  The  insanitary  state  of  the  houses  in  which  work  is  carried  on." 

While  the  sweating  system  is  not  indentical  with  a  contracting  system,  yet,  as 
already  stated,  in  the  clothing  trade  the  wide  development  of  the  contract  system 
with  "outside"  shops  is  a  phase  of  immigration.  Consequently  the  description  of 
nationalities,  organization  of  labor,  and  modes  of  production  in  the  following  pages 
must  always  be  interpreted,  both  as  growing  out  of  the  contract  system  and  as  fur- 
nishing the  field  in  which  the  contractor  develops. 

in.   POSITION    OF  VARIOUS  NATIONALITIES   IN    THE    CLOTHING 

TRADE. 

New  York. — Ready-made  clothing  for  men  was  manufactured  in  New  York  as  early 
as  1840.  It  was  partially  made  in  the  shops  of  the  manufacturer  and  partially  atthe 
homes  of  the  tailors,  each  tailor  making  the  whole  garment.  Most  of  it  was  made 
between  seasons  by  the  journeymen  tailors,  who  worked  for  the  merchant  tailors. 
It  is  said  that  about  1840  the  price  for  a  ready-made  coat  was  about  one-half  the 
price  of  a  coat  made  by  the  merchant  tailor.  A  coat  for  which  one  paid  $5  to  $6  to 
the  merchant  tailor  would  be  taken  home  by  these  tailors  in  the  dull  season  and 
made  for  from  $2.50  to  $3.  The  majority  of  tailors  then  were  English,  Scotch,  and 
American.  About  the  year  1850  the  Irish  came  largely  into  the  trade  and  along  with 
them  some  Germans.  It  was  customary  for  the  Irish  tailor  to  work  in  the  back  shop 
of  the  merchant  tailor  and  for  the  German  tailor  to  take  his  coats,  pants,  and  vests 
home  and  do  the  work  there,  usually  assisted  by  his  wife  and  children.  The  first 
attempt  to  introduce  a  division  of  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing 
was  probably  made  by  the  Germans  who  developed  in  their  homes  such  separate  divi- 
sions as  machine  sewing,  basting,  etc.,  though  the  division  was  not  definite. 
/  All  told,  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  was  not  extensive.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  war,  in  1866-1870,  when  the  tailors  and  journeymen  tailors  formed  a 
union  and  raised  the  price  for  their  labor  that  the  manufacture  of  ready-made 
clothing  began  to  be  developed  on  a  larger  scale.  Previous  to  that  the  bulk  of  such 
clothing  was  of  very  poor  quality,  made  from  cheap  goods  for  sailors,  for  cattle 
rangers,  for  the  people  on  the  cotton  plantations  of  the  South,  for  miners,  etc.  But 
very  little  men's  fine  wear  was  made  until  after  the  war.  Beginning  with  1865  this 
class  of  business  began  to  develop  and  increase.  It  was  carried  on  at  this  time 
mostly  by  the  German  tailors  in  their  homes. 

VAbout  the  year  1873  Hungarian,  German,  and  Austrian  Jews  began  to  migrate 
%o  this  country,  a  number  of  whom  were  tailors,  and  they  entered  this  business. 
They  introduced  the  man  working  as  a  sewing-machine  operator.  It  was  said  at  that 
time  that  the  Germans  preferred  these  Jewish  men  as  help  because  they  were  able  to 
produce  a  quicker  and  better  garment,  but  before  long  the  Jews  themselves  camo 
into  the  business  as  contractors^ 

Beginning  with  1882  the  immigration  of  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  to  this  country 
increased  very  greatly  and  many  of  them  entered  the  sewing  trade,  so  that  the  com- 
petition for  work  began  to  be  fierce.  The  price  for  labor  fell  and  coats  which  were 
made  in  1876-1880  for  $1.50  to  $2  were  reduced  to  $1.25  and  $\.50.<.As  early  as  1890 
the  Jews  had  gained  control  of  the  clothing  trade  in  New  York,  the  German  shops 
being  only  remnants.  Beginning  with  1890  the  Italians  entered  the  trade  in  large 
numbers,  especially  in  those  branches  which  after  the  development  of  the  shop  and 
factory  system  continued  to  be  carried  on  at  home.  K 

The  prevailing  nationalities  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  have  been  similar  to  those 
in  New  York. 

■Parliamentary  Papers,  Keports  from  Committees,  1890,  Vol.  XVII,  169;  Fifth  Beport  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  p.  xlii. 
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Chicago. — The  clothing  industry  in  Chicago,  although  less  extensive  than  that  in 
New  York,  has  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  standpoint  of  immigration,  on  account 
of  the  more  even  balance  between  the  nationalities  there  employed.  Whereas  in 
New  York  the  Jews  largely  predominate,  yet  in  Chicago  they  number  only  about  25 
per  cent  of  the  trade.  The  following  is  believed  to  have  been  the  distribution  of 
the  nationalities  in  1886 : 

Table  8. — Distribution  of  clothing  workers  by  nationality,  Chicago,  1886. 

Per  cent. 

Swedes 30 

Bohemians 30 

Jews 25 

Germans 10 

Others 5 

Total '. 100 

Prior  to  1870  the  trade  was  mainly  custom  work,  the  tailors  being  German  and 
Irish.  The  Germans  took  up  the  ready-made  work  in  their  homes  prior  to  1880.  It 
was  in  1880  to  1884  that  the  Bohemians,  Jews,  and  Scandinavians  took  up  the  man- 
ufacture of  ready-made  garments,  and  from  that  time  is  dated  the  expansion  of  that 
trade.  The  Poles  did  not  enter  the  trade  until  1889,  but  have  already  increased  to 
probably  15  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  and  have  driven  Bohemians  and  Jews  out 
of  the  ready-made  branches.  These  displaced  nationalities  have  created  places  for 
themselves  by  developing  the  "special  order"  trade  (see  page  331),  or  by  opening 
small  custom  shops.  Following  is  the  probable  distribution  of  nationalities  in  Chi- 
cago at  present : 

Table  9. — Distribution  of  clothing  workers  by  nationality,  Chicago,  1900. 

Per  cent. 

Swedes 25 

Bohemians 25 

Jews 25 

Germans 5 

Poles 15 

Others 5 

Total 100 

YJhe  Jew  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  clothing  trade.  His  physical  strength 
does  not  fit  him  for  manual  labor.  H  is  instincts  lend  him  to  speculation  and  trade. 
His  individualism  unsuits  him  for  the  life  of  a  wage-earner,  and  especially  for  the 
discipline  of  a  labor  organization.  For  these  reasons,  when  the  Jew  first  lands  in 
this  country  he  enters  such  light  occupations  as  sewing,  cigar  making,  shoemaking, 
etc.  \Only  about  11  per  cent  of  the  Jewish  immigrants  were  tailors  in  Europe.  The 
reason  why  so  many  of  them  take  up  that  occupation  in  America  is  because  the  work 
is  light.  They  begin  as  helpers  and  advance  to  full-fledged  mechanics.*  After  they 
have  worked  for  some  time  and  have  learned  the  trade  they  open  contractors'  shops 
for  themselves.  They  can  begin  with  a  capital  of  $50.  From  that  they  go  into  the 
wholesale  manufacture  of  clothing.  A  similar  development  occurs  in  the  cigar  man- 
ufacture. Jews  do  not  enter  largely  those  industries  where  machinery  plays  an 
important  part,  but  if  they  do  enter  they  strive  to  set  up  as  small  manufacturers  or 
contractors.  Probably  the  only  place  in  the  United  States  where  shoes  are  made 
outside  factories  by  the  old  sweating  system  is  among  Jewish  contractors  in  New 
York. V 

Jewish  women  are  employed  to  a  much  less  extent  than  the  women  of  other  nation- 
alities, and  their  children  are  kept  in  school  until  15  or  16  years  of  age.  It  is  quite 
unusual  for  Jewish  tailors  to  teach  their  children  their  own  trade.  The  young 
generation  seek  other  callings. 

The  Italian  tailor  in  his  own  country  receives  only  about  one-half  the  wages 
received  by  the  Russian,  Polish,  Hungarian,  and  Roumanian  Jews  in  their  own 
countries,  and  about  one-quarter  of  the  wages  paid  for  similar  grades  of  work  in 
Western  Europe.  Consequently,  in  the  United  States,  with  his  standard  of  living, 
he  can  successfully  compete  with  the  newly  arrived  Russian  Jew  and  4  to  1 
against  the  newly  arrived  German  or  Englishman.  XThe  Russian  Jew  who  is  not  a 
tailor,  hut  learned  his  work  in  this  country  and  works  in  the  shop  as  operator  or 
pressor,  is  usually  from  the  stock  of  small  business  men  in  the  old  country,  who  have 
a  fairly  good  standard  of  living,  and  is  regarded  among  the  clothing  workers  as 
of  the  better  class.  He  will  insist  on  better  living  and  higher  wages  for  his  partic- 
ular kind  of  work  than  the  tailor.  This  accounts  for  a  curious  paradox  in  the  task 
system  in  New  York,  where  the  operator,  who  usually  comes  from  the  commercial 
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classes  in  Russia,  will  command  $3  instead  of  $2.66,  which  is  paid  to  the  skilled 
tailor  for  the  basting.  This  also  holds  true  in  other  branches,  such  as  cloak  making 
and  pants  and  vest  making,  the  operator  usually  gets  more  money  than  the  tailor, 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  line  of  employment  has  been  taken  up  by  a  class  of  people 
who  did  not  work  in  the  clothing  trade  in.  the  old  country  and  whose  standard  of 
living  was  not  as  low  as  that  of  the  tailor.A. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  Italian  we  find  that  he  will  work  at  operating,  or  press- 
ing, or  any  branch  of  the  trade  which  he  learns  in  this  country,  at  exceedingly  low 
wages.  He  has  usually  been  a  farmer  or  farm  hand,  and  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  Italian  farmer  is  even  below  that  of  the  tailor.  While  as  yet  the  Italians  have 
not  come  into  the  trade  in  very  large  numbers,  since  they  have  sought  mainly  the 
common  outdoor  employments,  yet  those  who  have  taken  up  this  branch  of  work 
usually  accept  much  less  wagos  than  skilled  tailors.  Considering  the  large  immi- 
gration of  Italians  it  seems  that  the  future  clothing  workers  in  this  country  are  not 
likely  to  be  the  Jews,  bnt  the  Italians. 

One  point  at  which  the  Italians  have  an  advantage  is  the  employment  of  their 
wives  and  sisters.  The  Italian  and  his  wife  will  come  to  the  shop  together.  If  he 
is  it  pants  operator  she  is  usually  his  helper,  or  if  he  is  a  cloakmaker  she  is  his  hand- 
sewer  and  finisher,  and  so.both  labor  together  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  family. 
In  the  case  of  the  Jews,  the  Jewish  woman  after  she  is  married,  will  not  go  to  work 
in  the  shop.  There  are  numbers  of  cases  where  the  Italian  and  his  wife  together 
work  for  the  same  price  which  the  Jew  receives  for  his  labor  alone,  and  in  this  way 
the  Italian  is  able  to  crowd  the  Jew  out  of  the  trade. 

The  Italian,  like  the  Jew,  has  a  very  elastic  character.  He  can  easily  change 
habits  and  modes  of  work  and  adapt  himself  to  different  conditions;  he  is  energetic 
and  thrifty  aud  will  work  hard,  with  little  regard  to  the  number  of  hours.  It  is 
quite  usual  for  an  Italian  cloakmaker,  like  the  Jew,  after  he  has  worked  10  hours 
in  the  shop  with  his  wife  to  take  a  bundle  of  work  home  at  night.  But,  unlike  the 
Jew,  he  not  only  does  the  work  at  home  himself  but  he  is  assisted  by  the  women  in 
his  family,  and  often  leaves  a  part  of  the  work  for  them  to  do  during  the  day. 

If  the  Italian  and  the  Pole  are  compared,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  the  Polish 
women  who  enter  the  sewing  trade,  whereas  the  former  Polish  farmer  clings  to 
common  work  requiring  hardlabor.  The  Italian  is  able,  on  account  of  his  national 
characteristics,  artistic  ability,  etc.,  to  control  such  work  as  the  manufacture  of 
clothing,  silk  weaving,  hat  making,  and  other  trades  where  taste  and  a  fine  sense  of 
touch  are  essential  for  a  successful  performance  of  the  work.  The  Polish  farmer  can 
successfully  compete  in  factory  work,  where  hard,  automatic  labor  is  necessary ;  but 
the  Italian  dislikes  mechanical  work  and  is  better  adapted  to  diversified  pursuits 
where  manipulation  is  required. 

The  mode  of  production  among  the  Germans  and  Bohemians  is  about  the  same; 
the  women  and  girls  operators,  edge  basters,  and  finishers,  with  men  as  first  basters 
and  trimmers.  The  Bohemians  employ  their  children  in  the  shops  probably  more 
than  the  Germans.  The  Bohemians  are  a  fairly  well  educated  people,  and  have  a 
number  of  unions  among  their  working  population.  When  the  price  for  labor  is 
reduced  they  usually  start  a  movement  in  resistance. 

The  Poles  work  in  the  same  way  as  Germans  and  Bohemians.  Owing  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  their  priests  they  have  never  made  any  attempt  to  join  a  labor  organization. 
During  the  strike  in  Chicago  in  1896  it  was  the  Polish  shops  that  continued  at  work 
and  defeated  the  strike.  The  Poles  are  a  submissive  people  while  working,  and  it  is 
in  their  shops  that  the  hardest  driving  is  done.  They  have  greater  endurance  and 
will  work  for  a  lower  rate  of  wages  than  any  other  nationality.  The  contractors 
are  mainly  Jews.  Their  children  begin  to  work  early.  In  a  shop  of  sixteen  persons 
there  will  usually  be  four  to  six  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Notwithstanding  the  competing  power  of  Polish  women  they  can  probably  be  out- 
classed by  Italian  women.  While  a  great  many  Polish  women  have  entered  the 
trade  they  have  not  yet  developed  great  speed  nor  been  able  to  work  in  factories 
producing  the  best  grades  of  work,  while  Italian  women  are  almost  perfect  imita- 
tors. The  Italian  woman  can  develop  speed  and  can  work  with  skill.  Like  the 
Poles,  they  also  are  obedient  to  orders. 

The  best  people  in  the  clothing  trade  in  Chicago  are  the  Scandinavians,  including 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes.  They  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pantB 
and  vests,  under  contractors  of  their  own  nationality.  They  do  not  work  more  than 
10  hours  a  day  as  a  rule,  usually  in  large  shops  with  steam  power.  They  uphold 
the  price  for  their  labor  more  than  the  Bohemians  or  Poles,  and  have  developed  the 
best  labor  organizations  in  the  trade.  Their  standard  of  living  is  high,  and  many  of 
them  are  fairly  well  educated.  The  Swedes  do  not  put  their  children  to  work,  but 
send  them  to  school. 

The  women  of  the  above-mentioned  nationalities— Germans,  Bohemians,  Poles,  and 
Swedes — are  principally  employed  in  the  shops.    In  many  cases  they  work  even  after 
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marriage.  The  mother  or  grandmother  stays  at  home  keeping  house  and  taking  care 
of  the  children  while  the  younger  women  of  the  family  are  in  the  shop.  There  are 
about  5  women  to  1  man  in  the  Swedish  shops  on  pants  and  vests,  and  abont  2  women 
to  1  man  in  the  Polislfand  Bohemian  coat  Bhops.  In  the  Jewish  shops  there  are 
about  equal  numbersof  men  and  women,  although  the  women  are  mainly  of  other 
nationalities.  Al 

The  standard  of  living  of  all  nationalities  has  been  gradually  raised  after  their 
immigration  to  this  country.  Probably  the  Jewish  immigrant  changes  his  standard 
of  living  soonest.  When  the  Jew  wants  to  make  more  money  he  will  leave  his  for- 
mer occupation  as  operator  or  baster,  etc.,  and  will  become  a  contractor  or  store- 
keeper. So  thatjdnstead  of  trying  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  iu  the  trade,  he 
will  try  to  leave  the  trade  and  throw  his  lot  in  with  people  whose  standard  of  living 
is  somewhat  higher.  In  this  way  his  commercial  instinct  militates  continually 
against  making  active  eiforts  to  better  the  condition  of  his  trade.  S( 

The  Poles  and  Italians  adhere  to  a  lower  standard  of  living  for  a,  longer  time. 
During  the  last  few  years  immigration  from  those  countries  has  been  continuous,  yet 
there  is  not  much  evidence  of  a  material  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  among  the 
clothing  workers.  While  it  may  be  that  the  clothing  workers  are  earning  more 
money,  and  are  living  under  somewhat  better  conditions  than  they  did  in  the  old 
country,  yet  here  in  this  country  their  lot  in  life  has  not  improved.  The  low  standard 
of  living  on  the  part  of  those  immigrants  who  are  continuously  coming  into  the  trade 
is  always  a  successful  check  on  the  efforts  that  the  people  may  make  to  better  their 
condition.  So  they  have  no  choice  except  either  to  stay  in  the  trade  and  submit  to 
the  conditions  of  the  newly  arrived  immigrant  or  to  leave  the  trade  and  go  into 
some  business.  The  Jews  have  been  successful  in  doing  the  latter.  As  regards  the 
condition  of  the  clothing  workers,  it  is  about  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  all  these 
PoleB,  Jews,  and  Italians  had  begun  to  engage  in  the  trade  yesterday.  Those  who 
have  had  a  better  standard  of  living,  such  as  the  Germans  and  Irish,  have  been 
crowded  out  of  the  trade  and  have  been  replaced  by  the  Italians,  Jews,  and  Poles. 

IV.  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE  CLOTHING  TRADE. 

1.  Generally. — The  movement  of  wages  in  the  clothing  trade  is  directly  affected  by 
the  fate  of  labor  organizations.  With  the  continual  influx  of  immigrants  unaccus- 
tomed to  unionism,  with  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  and  with  the  prev- 
alence of  home  work,  the  problem  of  organization  is  indeed  serious.  In  New  York, 
for  the  past  20  years,  the  Jews  have  controlled  the  trade,  so  that  it  has  not  been 
conflicts  of  nationalities  within  the  union  that  have  occasioned  difficulty. /\The 
problem  has  been  the  nature  of  the  Jew  himself.  The  Jew's  conception  of  a  labor 
organization  is  that  of  a  tradesman  rather  thanthatof  a  workman. Yin  the  clothing 
manufacture,  whenever  any  real  abuse  arises  among  the  Jewish  workmen,  they  all  come 
together  and  form  a  giant  union  and  at  once  engage  iu  a  strike.  They  bring  in  95 
percent  of  the  trade.  They  are  energetic  and  determined.  They  demand  the  entire 
and  complete  elimination  of  the  abuse.  The  demand  is  almost  always  unanimous, 
and  is  made  with  enthusiasm  and  bitterness.  They  stay  out  a  long  tinie,  even  under 
the  greatest  of  suffering.  During  a  strike  large  numbers  of  them  are  to  be  found 
with  almost  nothing  to  live  upon  and  their  families  suffering,  still  insisting,  on  the 
streets  and  in  their  halls,  that  their  great  cause  must  be  won. 

But  when  once  the  strike  is  settled,  either  in  favor  of  or  against  the  cause,  they  are 
contented,  and  that  usually  ends  the  union,  since  they  do  not  see  any  practical  use  for  12 
union  when  there  is  no  cause  to  fight  for.  Consequently  the  membership  of  a  Jewish 
union  is  wholly  uncertain.  The  secretary's  books  will  show  60,000  members  in  one 
month  and  not  5,000  within  3  months  later.  If  perchance  a  local  branch  has  a 
steady  thousand  members  from  year  to  year,  and  if  they  are  indeed  paying  members, 
it  is  likely  that  they  are  not  the  same  members  as  in  the  year  before.  A  German 
union,  on  the  contrary,  will  have  the  same  members  year  after  year,  well  or  ill,  with 
little  change.  The  Jew  joins  the  union  when  it  offers  a  bargain  and  drops  it  when 
he  gets,  or  fails  to  get,  the  bargain. 

")CThe  Jew  is  also  exceedingly  abstract  aud  metaphysical,  and  greatly  interested  in 
general  principles.  His  union  is  always,  therefore,  except  in  time  of  a  strike,  a 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  socialism  and  the  philosophy  of  the  labor  movement.'' 
The  Socialist  element  acquires  control  when  the  workingmen  stay  away  from  the 
union,  and  they  urge  an  organization  devoted  mainly  to  education  on  the  principles 
of  the  solidarity  of  all  labor,  without  much  attention  to  trade  differences.  The 
Jewish  labor  press,  pamphlets,  and  speakers,  nearly  all  recruited  from  the  Socialists, 
have  continually  engaged  in  these  discussions,  neglecting  the  formation  and  strength- 
ening of  their  nnions. 

These  statements  are  substantiated  again  and  again  in  the  history  of  the  trade  in 
New  York.     It  is  a  saying  on  the  East  Side  that  there  is  always  a  strike  going  on 
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somewhere.    Following  is  a  brief  survey  of  the  more  important  events  of  the  past 
25  years : 

2.  Coat  makers. — The  first  union  of  tailors  employed  in  the  ready-made  clothing  trade 
in  New  York  was  organized  in  1877.  At  that  time  the  home%hop  was  the  prevailing 
mode  of  production.  The  union  was  a  sort  of  educational  society  with  the  purpose 
of  educating  its  members  to  establish  separate  shops.  It  fixisj^ouly  a  few  months, 
because  no  practical  work  could  be  done.  In  1879-80  a  union^as  organized,  led  a 
strike,  lost,  and  went  to  pieces.  In  1882  there  was  a  strike  against  the  increased 
number  of  coats  to  the  task.  At  that  time  the  contractors  first  organized  against 
their  people.  The  strike  was  lost  and  the  union  broken  up.  Two  years  later,  in 
1884,  the  tailors  organized  again  under  the  leadership  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and 
the  contractors  also  organized.  At  this  time  the  number  of  coats  to  be  made  in  the 
task  had  been  increased.  The  contractors  refused  to  employ  anion  men.  The  fight 
was  on  the  right  to  organize  in  both  cases.  The  strike  lasted  several  weeks  and 
resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  men.  A  large  number  of  contractors  even 
paid  a  fine  of  $25  to  $50  for  having  done  violence  to  the  interest  and  spirit  of  the 
tailors  and  gone  into  an  association  of  their  own. 

About  a  year  later  the  contractors  again  organized  and  locked  out  the  men.  After 
4  weeks  a  compromise  was  made  and  the  number  of  coats  in  a  task  was  somewhat 
reduced,  but  the  union  was  not  recognized  and  neither  body  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory. Later,  in  1885,  another  strike  occurred  against  nonunion  buttonhole  workers. 
During  the  years  when  the  tailoTS  were  under  the  leadership  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
there  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  methods  of  settling  disputes.  They  claimed  that 
the  executive  board  of  the  Knights,  composed  of  bricklayers,  teamsters,  and  other 
trades,  had  no  knowledge  of  tailoring,  and  in  1886-87  the  union  went  out  of  exist- 
ence. In  1888  an  independent  union  was  organized,  called  the  Tailors'  Progressive 
Union.  This  union  was  governed  entirely  by  the  tailors,  and  did  not  belong  to  any 
national  or  superior  body. 

In  1891-1894  there  was  a  vigorous  agitation  among  the  tailors  against  the  task 
system.  The  number  of  coats  per  task  was  being  increased  continually.  Competi- 
tion was  very  severe.  In  1894  a  strike  was  instituted  and  won.  Contractors  were 
forced  to  file  a  pledge  with  the  union  that  they  would  employ  their  people  by  the 
week  with  no  reference  to  the  number  of  coats  they  made  per  day,  and  also  that 
they  would  not  compel  them  to  work  longer  than  10  hours  a  day.  A  certain  scale  of 
wages  was  insisted  on,  namely,  $16  per  week  for  the  operator,  $14  for  the  baster. 

During  the  season  of  1895  the  contractors  came  together,  formed  an  association, 
and  locked  their  men  out.  The  men  held  out  for  a  long  time,  but  were  finally 
defeated,  and  the  task  system  was  again  introduced,  with  longer  hours  of  labor  and 
lower  wages. 

In  1897  the  union  was  again  reorganized,  but  it  has  not  up  to  the  present  time  been 
strong  enough  to  effectively  control  the  trade. 

3.  Pantsmakers. — Among  the  paiitsmakers  the  union  has  had  more  effect  than 
among  the  coatmakers.  They,  too,  have  had  the  same  history  of  organizing,  strik- 
ing, leaving  the  organization,  and  again  reorganizing,  time  after  time  during  the 
past  15  years.  During  the  last  3  or  4  years  they  have  interested  themselves 
mainly  toward  securing  a  regular  number  of  hours  for  their  members.  While 
they  do  not  control  all  of  the  trade,  they  do  control  a  large  number  of  shops  and 
have  made  a  very  hard  fight  against  long  hours  in  the  contractor's  shop.  Out  of  the 
3,000  pantsmakers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  about  1,100  are  organized,  controlling 
most  of  the  large  shops.  Unlike  the  coat  trade,  within  the  past  12  years  there 
has  been  almost  no  change  in  the  price  paid  for  the  best  operator.  He  now  gets  9  to 
12  cents  for  operating  an  ordinary  pair  of  pants,  just  as  he  did  10  or  12  years  ago. 

This  is  not  so  in  the  other  branches  of  the  trade.  On  coats,  vests,  cloaks,  shirts, 
caps,  and  most  of  the  other  occupations  in  the  sewing  trade  the  price  has  fallen. 
The  contract  price  for  pants  has  fallen  so  that  it  is  now  extremely  difficult  for  a  con- 
tractor to  make  a  profit*  The  contractors'  shops  for  pants  have  become  somewhat 
larger,  since  it  is  not  possible  to  run  a  small  shop  on  the  small  margin  which  the 
contractor  makes  If  in  the  future  the  pantsmakers  are  able  to  hold  their  price  as 
they  have  done  for  the  last  5  years,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
contractor  is  entirely  driven  out  of  that  business.  Already,  in  the  last  few  years, 
manufacturers  are  going  into  the  pants  business  on  a  small  scale,  and  former  con- 
tractors are  becoming  pants  manufacturers. 

4.  Ladies'  cloaks  and  suits. — Women's  ready-made  clothing  existed  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent  prior  to  1880.  About  this  time,  when  the  Russian  Jews  began  to 
migrate,  an  industry  was  established  known  as  the  ladies'  cloak  and  suit  business. 
The  development  of  this  business  was  similar  to  that  of  the  men's  ready-made 
clothing.  At  first  cheap  help  was  employed  to  work  on  cheap  materials,  but  before 
long  skill  and  taste  were  developed  in  the  business,  and  very  expensive  plush  and 
cloth  garments  were  made  for  women's  wear  and  distributed  broadcast  among  the 
stores  of  the  country.    New  York  City  was  the  center  for  the  development  of  that 
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olass  of  manufacture,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  the  present  time  over  75  per  cent  of 
the  cloak  business  of  the  country  is  located  in  that  city,  where  there  are  about  15,000 
people  in  the  trade,  ^^jta^ 

During  the  husyjB  Up-e  average  operator  earns  $15  to  $20  per  week;  the 
baeter,  $9  to  $15;  jl  Bpr,  $12  to  $15.  But  the  seasons  are  very  short  in  this 
trade,  usually  5  <>!'■  |p  For  this  reason  the  prices  fluctuate  enormously.  An 
expert  operator  can^^Hltimes  earn  $40  per  week  for  3  or  4  weeks  in  the  busy  season 
at  piece  work,  and  such  wages  are  sometimes  cited  as  indicating  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  trade.  But  they  indicate  only  a  disorganized  state  of  business,  with 
occasional  famine  prices.  The  same  expert  operator  on  the  same  class  of  work  in 
the  dull  season  could  earn  only  $10  if  he  worked  the  same  number  of  hours.  The 
highly  speculative  character  of  this  work  makes  it  peculiarly  a  field  for  the  Jewish 
workman.  With  the  high  prices  of  the  busy  season  he  is  spurred  to  exert  himself 
to  the  utmost,  day  and  night.  At  the  same  time  Italians  have  recently  entered  the 
trade  and  have  become  a  more  serious  factor  than  in  other  branches.  The  Jewish 
cloak  and  suit  makers  in  New  York  now  number  about  12,000  and  the  Italian  3,000. 

In  this  neld^ihe  immigrant  has  created  an  industry  which  did  not  exist  prior  to 
his  coming.  These  ready-made  suits  for  women  have  indeed  cut  into  the  business 
of  the  dressmaker  and  home  worker,  but  they  are  sold  in  the  stores  for  less  money 
than  a  woman  would  pay  were  she  to  buy  the  cloth  and  have  it  made  up.  S 

The  manufacture  of  ladies'  cloaks  and  suits  is  the  branch  of  clothing  which  in 
New  York,  as  already  stated,  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  contractors  working 
for  large  manufacturers  and  into  the  hands  of  small  manufacturers  working  in  their 
own  inside  shops.     The  reasons  for  this  change  have  been  considered  on  page  — . 

The  cloakmakers  were  first  organized  in  1884.  The  history  of  their  organization 
is  somewhat  similar  to  the  historyof  the  other  organizations  in  the  Jewish  trade,  but 
the  features  are  intensified.  It  is  customary  for  them  to  come  together  in  large 
numbers  after  samples  are  made  for  a  coming  season  and  before  the  prices  have  been 
made.  They  form  a  strong  organization,  send  a  committee  to  the  manufacturer, 
make  terms  for  the  price  of  labor  for  the  season,  and  then  neglect  the  organization 
until  the  next  season.  The  initiation  fee  in  the  union  has  usually  been  small,  from 
25  cents  to  $1. 

The  first  large  strike  was  in  1890,  when  they  were  out  for  8  weeks  and  endured 
great  suffering,  but  they  finally  won  the  strike.  The  price  for  labor  was  raised  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  cloakmakers  were  able  to  earn  as  much  as  $25  to  $30  per 
week,  making  at  that  time  a  sort  of  standard  for  the  price  of  labor,  which  has  had 
a  strong  influence  in  all  succeeding  years.  When  in  the  busy  season  they  are  able 
to  earn  what  they  did  in  1890  they  are  satisfied.  If  not,  they  strengthen  their 
union  and  institute  a  strike. 

The  following  are  the  local  branches  of  the  cloakmakers'  union  :  Operators'  Local, 
No.  1,  with  about  2,000  members  out  of  4,000  in  the  trade ;  Tailors'  Local,  No.  2,  with 
about  1,000  members  out  of  4,000 ;  Pressors'  Local,  No.  3,  with  about  500  members  out 
of  2,000;  Ladies'  Branch,  composed  of  the  women  tailors  in  the  trade;  No.  6,  with 
about  300  members  out  of  2,000  all  told ;  Italian  Branch,  with  about  300  members  out 
of  3,000;  Skirtmakers' Local,  with  about  100  members  out  of  2,000. 

There  are  more  Italians  in  the  cloak  business  as  tailors  than  in  any  other  branch 
of  the  clothing  trade.  They  usually  conduct  themselves  about  the  same  as  the  Jews. 
They  join  the  unions  in  large  numbers  when  the  Jews  join  and  stay  out  of  the  union 
when  the  Jews  stay  out.  They  have  not  as  yet  successfully  entered  the  trade  as  a 
people.  They  work  somewhat  cheaper  than  the  Jews  do,  but  they  are  not  so  mnch 
alive  to  the  different  changes  in  the  trade,  and  do  not  take  up  so  easily  the  difierent 
modes  of  production  and  the  different  styles.  For  this  reason  they  have  not  the 
same  opportunities  in  the  trade  as  the  Jews.  But  their  number  is  slowly  increasing, 
and  it  is  probable  that  before  long  they  will  be  the  most  formidable  factor  in  the 
trade.  As  it  is  they  form  about  20  per  cent  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  cloak 
business. 

In  Chicago  cloaks  were  originally  made  in  large  shops,  by  women  and  girls,  work- 
ing by  piece  work.  When  the  immigration  of  Russian  Jews  befjan  in  1881  thecontract 
system  was  first  established  in  the  home  shops,  where  they  were  able  to  do  the  work 
cheaper  than  in  the  large  shops. 

The  price  for  labor  fell  so  seriously  that  the  Jews  organized  their  first  union  in 
1886  under  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Following  that,  a  strike  occurred  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  season,  when  prices  would  be  made  at  about  double  the  figures  of  the 
preceding  dull  season.  In  1890  a  strong  organization  was  effected  which  lasted  until 
1894.  By  several  large  strikes  the  union  was  able  to  regulate  the  wages  of  the 
workmen  without  so  many  small  strikes  as  were  necessary  in  the  preceding  years. 
Earnings  at  that  time  were  $16  to  $20  in  the  busy  season  and  $8  to  $10  in  the  slack 
season.  The  union  also  gained  a  ten-hour  day  in  place  of  the  preceding  unlimited 
hours.    During  the  depression  of  1893, 1894,  and  1895  the  union  was  almost  broken 
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up.  The  price  for  labor  went  down  to  nearly  one-half.  The  union  was  again 
strengthened  in  1896  and  lasted  until  1898,  when  it  was  again  broken  up  by  a  hard- 
contested  fight  against  large  cloak  manufacturers.     In  l£|Mffyvas  again  reorganized. 

In  1889  the  cloak  manufacturers  began  to  replace  nieifl  H4e  shops  by  women's 
outside  shops  in  districts  populated  by  immigrant  flW^JfiMftiohemians.  These 
girl's  ehops  have  never  been  organized,  and  they  hav^MP^Bially  displaced  the 
Jewish  men  on  all  the  cheaper  work,  their  contract  prices  Be^^about  two-thirds  of 
the  prices  paid  to  the  men.  A  large  number  of  the  men  who  were  driven  out  of  the 
trade  by  the  girls  have  gone  into  the  ladies'  tailoring  business,  opening  small  shops 
and  making  ladies'  garments  to  order.  Those  who  continue  to  work  at  the  better 
grades  of  ready-made  work  are  able  to  earn  about  the  same  wages  as  in  1890. 

The  ten-hour  day  which  they  gained  at  that  time  is  still  customary  with  a  large 
number  of  men,  though  not  under  the  control  of  a  union. 

5.  Knee-pants  makers. — The  nationalities  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  knee  pants 
in  New  York  number  about  1,300  Jews  and  200  Italians  in  shops  and  1,000  Italian 
home  finishers.  About  800  are  working  with  foot  power  and  700  with  steam  power. 
The  steam-power  shops  are  "  inside  shops,"  and  the  foot-power  shops  are  run  by  con- 
tractors. In  the  steam  shops  80  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  men.  The  first  steam 
shop  was  started  in  1895,  in  Brooklyn,  with  an  intense  division  of  employment  and 
the  employment  of  men,  which  continues  even  at  present.  This  manufacturer 
moved  to  New  York  in  1897  to  gain  Italians. 

In  1890  the  shops  were  in  the  homes  of  the  Jews.  Contractors  employed  from  5  to 
7  persons.  Each  person  had  to  furnish  his  own  machine  and  bring  it  to  the  home  of 
the  contractor.  The  trade  was  driven  from  the  tenements  by  the  legislation  against 
tenement-house  manufacture,  and  the  contractors  then  rented  little  shops. 

In  1893,  when  the  manufacture  was  still  in  tenements,  there  was  a  strike  to  com- 
pel the  contractor  to  buy  his  own  machines.  The  strike  was  lost.  The  union  was 
reorganized  and  struck  again  for  the  same  reason  in  1894,  and  won.  Since  then  the 
manufacturer  and  contractor  supply  the  machines. 

In  1897  there  was  a  strike  against  the  manufacturers  direct,  on  the  demand  that 
they  should  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  prices.  Two-thirds  of  the  manufac- 
turers signed  the  agreement.  Of  these  only  three  lived  np  to  it.  The  agreements 
were  not  sustained  in  court,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  given  by  the  manufac- 
turers under  duress.1  In  189!)  there  was  anothe  strike,  and  this  time  promissory 
notes  were  demanded.  This  strike  was  successful.  The  demand  for  this  security  by 
notes  was  not  continuously  nor  extensively  practiced,  because  the  other  trades 
being  unorganized,  the  members  of  this  union  were  replaced. 

At  the  present  time  the  union  is  comparatively  strong.  It  controls  one  large  shop 
and  25  to  30  small  ones.  It  numbers  about  500  members,  although  the  membership 
is  continually  changing.  Every  general  strike  at  the  beginning  of  a  season  haB 
been  won,  but  prices  have  always  gone  down  within  3  weeks.  In  the  last  3  or  4 
years  Italian  women  have  taken  the  places  of  strikers.  They  begin  work  at  $1.75 
per  week. 

The  earnings  of  the  men  are  now  about  the  same  as  in  1890,  namely,  $12  per  week 
in  the  busy  season  of  about  6  months,  and  $8  in  the  slack  season.  But  the  workmen 
have  a  10-hour  day  instead  of  14  hours,  and  their  efficiency  through  division  of  labor 
and  increased  speed  has  so  increased  that  they  produce  as  much  work  per  day  as 
formerly. 

In  Chicago,  in  the  early  years  of  the  knee-pants  industry,  the  prices  offered  were 
$2  to  $2.50  per  dozen,  and  the  people  employed  made  fairly  good  wages.  But  as  the 
business  developed  and  a  large  number  of  immigrants  entered,  principally  Russian 
Jews,  the  price  began  to  fall,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  knee  pants  are  taken 
out  by  the  contractor  at  from  80  cents  to  $1.20  a  dozen.  Machine  operators  for- 
merly earned  about  $12  per  week.  Now  they  only  earn  $8  to  $10,  while  their 
efficiency  has  almost  doubled. 

In  1890  a  union  of  knee-pants  makers  was  formed  in  Chicago  and  it  has  been  in 
existence  since  that  time,  although  very  weak.  When  there  is  plenty  of  work,  the 
people  are  generally  alive  to  the  fact  and  strike  for  higher  wages.  When  work  is 
not  plenty,  they  feel  helpless  and  wages  run  down,  so  that  men  work  for  $4  and  $5 
during  the  slack  season.  On  knee  pants  in  Chicago  the  people  work  more  hours  per 
day  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  trade,  in  most  of  the  shops  the  men  going  to 
work  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  working  until  9  or  10  in  the  evening.  This  is 
the  case  not  only  in  the  busy  season,  but  even  during  the  slack  season. 

The  people  are  continually  changing  in  this  trade.  After  a  few  years,  many  of 
them,  exhausted  and  with  health  destroyed  by  foot-power  machines,  are  supported 
by  charity.  A  large  number  live  partly  on  charity  even  while  they  are  working  at 
the  business.  The  trade  is  more  seriously  affected  by  home  work  for  pin  money 
than  other  branches.  When  the  knee-pants  makers  strengthen  their  union  and 
inaugurate  a  strike,  they  usually  find  that  they  strike  the  work  away  from  them- 

'See  also  testimony  of  I.  A.  Honrwich,  Manf.  and  General  Business,  p.  150,  vol.  vii. 
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selves.  In  the  last  few  years  Polish  girls'  shops  are  replacing  the  men's  shops, 
although  the  Jewish  men  still  make  the  larger  number  of  knee  pants  because  they 
work  harder.  The^Mnteactors  themselves  have  not  succeeded  in  the  business. 
Only  a  few  of  themj^t^JBlen  able  to  build  their  own  homes  or  shops. 

6.  Children's  clotmaP^phe  manufacture  of  children's  coats  iu  New  York  is  carried 
on  mostly  in  large  shops,  where  there  is  an  intense  division  of  labor.  The  majority 
of  the  employees  are  men.  Foot  power  prevails.  The  great  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  trade  are  Russian  Jews.  Probably  10  per  cent  are  Poles  and  5  per  cent 
Lithuanians.  The  shops  work  by  the  week,  11  hours  a  day,  and  in  many  cases  still 
longer  hours.  Where  the  division  of  labor  is  not  very  intense,  they  work  by  the 
piece,  and  work  an  unlimited  number  of  hours.  The  price  for  labor  is  almost  as  low 
as  the  prices  paid  in  the  knee-pants  business,  the  operators  and  pressors  earning 
from  $6  to  $12  a  week,  the  majority  getting  $7,  $8,  and  $9,  working  eleven  hours 
a  day. 

The  trade  is  being  extended  very  much  year  after  year  and  more  and  more  people 
are  being  engaged  in  it,  but  the  condition  of  the  workers  has  become  worse  within 
the  last  few  years.  At  one  time  they  formed  a  union,  but  were  sold  out  by  their 
leaders  and  the  union  was  broken  up.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  reorganize. 
There  have  been  many  strikes  and  the  men  have  won,  but  they  have  not  gained  any 
lasting  benefit. 

In  Chicago  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  for  children  was  introduced 
about  the  year  1888  in  colonies  of  Poles,  Jews,  and  Bohemians.  As  years  went  on, 
the  Polish  girls  succeeded  in  getting  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  business.  A  machine 
girl  would  earn  $4  to  $7  a  week;  probably  the  majority  earn  between  $4  and  $5. 
Steam  power  has  recently  been  introduced  in  a  number  of  these  girls'  shops.  The 
hours  are  usually  10.  The  work  is  done  in  section  work,  so  that  but  little  skill  is 
required  and  each  girl  learns  only  a  small  part  of  the  work.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
"driving"  done  in  these  shops.  Although  most  of  the  girls  work  by  the  woek,  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  contractors  to  hurry  them  all  the  time.  This  is  done  in  the  larger 
shops  by  an  ingenious  system  of  "work  records"  by  which  the  number  of  pieces 
completed  by  each  girl  is  recorded  at  the  end  of  each  hour  during  the  day.  Since 
the  girls  begin  work  at  $1.50  a  week,  and  there  is  no  scale  of  wages  for  the  shop,  but 
individual  bargains  are  made  with  each  employee  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
work  done,  it  can  he  seen  that  this  continual  comparison  of  records  is  even  superior 
to  piecework  in  its  capacity  of  urging  the  girls  to  their  utmost  exertion.  The  sys- 
tem requires  constant  oversight  and  prodding,  such  as  would  be  resented  by  other 
nationalities.  In  this  way  the  contract  price  on  children's  coats  is  about  one-half 
the  price  of  10  years  ago,  but  the  hands  do  not  earn  much  less  per  week,  since  they 
work  much  faster.  A  detailed  account  of  one  of  these  Polish  shops  is  given  in  estab- 
lishment No.  6,  on  page  358. 

No  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  organize  any  of  the  employees  in  the  children's  coat 
shops  in  Chicago. 

7.  Special-order  trade  in  Chicago. — Within  the  past  10  years  there  has  grown  up  in 
Chicago  a  branch  of  the  clothing  industry  known  as  the  "  special  order  "  or  "country 
order"  trade,  in  which  suits  are  made  to  measure  for  very  little  more  than  they  cost 
when  bought  ready  made.  They  are  made  up  on  the  same  system  as  ready-made 
clothing;  that  is,  by  the  division  of  labor,  such  as  machine  hand,  baster,  finisher, 
presser,  buttonhole  maker,  hand  sewer,  etc.  Each  garment  is  cut  separately  and 
not  in  lots,  as  is  the  case  with  ready-made  clothing. 

Originally  this  business  helped  to  intensify  the  sweating  system  and  home  pro- 
duction. Tailors  would  take  home  with  them  2  or  3  coats,  pants,  or  vests  and  make 
them  up.  The  trade  has  now  developed  so  that  the  shops  are  growing  larger  and 
larger.  There  are  certain  manufacturers  who  do  that  kind  of  work  in  their  inside 
shops,  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  inside  shop  to  replace  the  contractor;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  coats  as  yet  are  made  by  Jews  in  the  outside  small  shops. 

In  these  shops  there  is  no  organization.  The  hours  of  labor  are  long  duriBg  the 
busy  season.    Following  are  customary  earnings: 

Table  10. — Earnings,  special-order  trade,  Chicago,  unorganized  shop. 

Per 
week. 

Men  operators  in  Jewish  shops,  week  workers:  firsthand $13  to  $15 

second  hand 9  to  11 

Piece  workers,  operating  on  $1.25  coat,  22  to  23  cents ;  on  $2  coat,  30  to  35  cents ;  usual  weekly 

earnings 16  to  20 

(Daring  the  slack  season  the  income  is  less.) 
Basters,  week  work :  ,,      ,» 

Firsthand "J0  « 

Second  hand  (usually  girls) "t0     • 

Hand  buttonhole  makers  (usually  girls) 10 

Hand  finishers  (felling,  buttons,  etc.) *J°     " 

Pressers ?♦       t 

Hand  pressors 5t0     * 
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In  the  large  inside  coat  shops  the  price  for  labor  is  about  $1  to  $2  per  week  less 
than  in  the  contractors'  shops,  but  the  work  is  steadier,  the  hours  are  shorter,  and 
not  quite  as  much  is  required.     The  supervision  is  less  rig^L^^* 

Pants  and  vests  in  the  special-order  trade  in  Chicago  ajpww^fc  by  Swedes.  Girls 
do  most  of  the  work,  only  the  trimmers  and  pressersTBppPRien.  The  Swedes 
drifted  to  this  branch  of  work  when  they  were  crowded  oivfnJlthe  ready-made  work 
by  Poles,  and  by  their  capable  labor  organization  they  have  here  developed  the  most 
favorable  conditions  to  be  found  anywhere  under  the  contract  system.  They  are 
practically  the  only  tailors  in  the  country  who  have  successfully  organized  the  out- 
side home  finishers,  including  Swedes,  Germans,  and  Italians.  The  Italian  finishers 
have  come  into  the  trade  only  within  the  last  7  or  8  years,  and  an  Italian  settlement 
was  established  a  few  years  ago  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Swedish  district,  where  the 
Swedish  pants  and  vest  makers  have  kept  their  shops.  Out  of  1,400  outside  finishers 
there  are  about  1,000  Italians  and  400  Swedes  and  Germans.  Formerly  all  the  finish- 
ers were  Swedes  and  Germans.  The  significance  of  organizing  the  Italian  finishers 
is  seen  in  the  price  which  they  receive  for  their  work,  namely,  14  cents,  whereas  the 
same  work  is  done  by  unorganized  Italians  for  9  cents  in  Chicago  and  5  cents  in  New 
York. 

The  union  of  the  special-order  pants  and  vest  makers  is  known  as  the  Custom 
Clothing  Makers'  Union  of  America,  and  controls  about  75  per  cent  of  that  class  of 
the  trade,  having  about  3,500  people  organized,  under  the  following  branches: 
Pressers'  local,  composed  entirely  of  men;  fitters,  trimmers,  bushelers,  and  brushers- 
off,  mostly  men;  machine  operators,  girls;  basters,  girls;  finishers,  two  branches, 
one  Italian,  the  other  Swedish  and  German. 

The  following  are  the  wages  earned  in  the  union  shops : 

Table  11. —  Wages,  special-order  pants,  Chicago,  union  shop. 

Per  week. 

Machine  operators  (girls) $10  to  $15 

Pressers 12  to  15 

Trimmers 12  to  14 

Finishers 5  to     9 

The  Swedish  pants  makers  work  7  months  in  the  year.  Their  earnings  are  about 
one-third  more  than  the  pants  makers  in  the  ready-made  clothing  trade,  and  one- 
third  more  than  they  themselves  were  earning  before  the  organization  of  their  union. 

8.  Central  and  national  organizations  of  tailors. — The  organizations  in  different  branches 
of  the  clothing  trade  in  New  York  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages  were  organized 
separately  at  different  times.  In  1892  the  locals  in  the  manufacture  of  ready-made 
clothing  formed  a  central  body  for  Greater  New  York,  known  as  District  Council  No. 
7.  This  council  meets  weekly  as  an  executive  committee  for  the  trade.  The  follow- 
ing locals  are  represented : 

No.  2,  United  Brotherhood  of  Tailors,  composed  of  the  coat  tailors  in  New  York. 

No.  10,  composed  of  children's  jacket  and  coat  makers. 

No.  15,  a  mixed  organization  in  Brooklyn.     • 

No.  16,  vest  makers  of  New  York. 

No.  17,  vestmakersof  New  York. 

No.  25,  German  tailors  of  Brooklyn. 

No.  24,  mixed  organization  of  Newark. 

No.  55,  coat  tailors  of  Brooklyn. 

No.  6,  pants  makers  of  New  York. 

No.  9,  pants  makers  of  Brooklyn. 

The  clothing  cutters  are  not  included. 

In  July  of  1901  the  clothing  trades  council  of  District  No.  7  of  New  York  inau- 
gurated the  first  general  strike  of  all  the  clothing  workers  that  has  occurred.  This 
strike  was  inaugurated  with  a  view  of  enforcing  the  policy  indicated  in  the  above 
series  of  resolutions.  Hitherto  each  local  had  conducted  its  own  strike  and  made 
its  own  agreements,  but  in  this  case  the  federation  of  these  locals  in  the  form  of  the 
district  council  has  taken  the  matter  in  charge.  Another  new  feature  of  this  strike 
is  the  demands  made  directly  upon  the  manufacturers.  Hitherto  contracts  were 
made  with  the  contractors;  but  in  this  case  the  district  council  passed  over  the 
heads  of  the  contractors  and  made  the  demands  directly  upon  the  manufacturers. 
In  these  demands  the  manufacturers  are  asked  to  guarantee  that  the  wages  owing 
to  employees  shall  be  paid  by  contractors,  thus  making  the  manufacturers  responsi- 
ble for  his  contractor.    Following  are  copies  of  the  two  agreements  usually  signed: 

Agreement  with  Manufactdreb  No.  1. 

Whereas  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  a  duly  organized  and  incorporated  association 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  this day  of ,  1901,  promises  and  undertakes  to  furnish  skill- 
ful hands  or  both  sexes  to for  the  period  of  1  year  successively,  whenever  same  are  at  their 

disposal  and  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  said . 
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Now,  therefore,  know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that of  the  city  of  New  York,  borough  of 

Manhattan,  am  hereby  held  and  firmly  bonnd  unto  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  and  the 
conditions  of  this  obligation  are  as  follows : 

That  if  the  above  United^y^jent  Workers  of  America  furnish  the  said  skLlful  hands  or  employees 

to  the  said ,  I  obliga^gyself  in  consideration  thereof  to  guarantee  to  the  said  United  Garment 

Workers  of  America  tba^Wy^employees  by  them  furnished  as  above  shall  be  employed  in  none  but 
sanitary  shops  as  provided  by  the  State  factory  law ;  and  I  further  guarantee  that  whatever  earnings 
or  wages,  weekly  or  otherwise,  that  may  at  any  time  hereafter  and  during  the  period  of  1  year  from 
date  he  lawfully  due  to  the  employees  famished  as  aforesaid  for  a  period  not  exceeding  1  week  at  a 

time,  shall  be  promptly  and  fully  paid  by  the  said  ,  then  this  obligation  to  remain  in  full  force 

and  effect,  otherwise  it  is  to  be  void. 

Signed  in  the  presence  of . 

Agreement  with  Manufacturer,  No.  2. 

The  following  agreement  is  hereby  entered  into  between  the  firm  of and  District  Council  Wo.  1, 

United  Garment  Makers  of  America : 

First,  all  contractors  doing  work  for  said  firm  shall  employ  only  members  in  good  standing  of  the 
United  Garment  Makers  of  America,  and  the  following  conditions  shall  he  observed  in  all  shops  con- 
ducted by  said  contractors : 

A.  The  working  time  shall  be  limited  to  59  hours  per  week. 

B.  Wages  of  employees  to  he  paid  on  the  last  working  day  of  each  week. 

C.  The  union  rate  of  wages  shall  be  paid  in  said  shops. 

Second,  the  firm  agrees  to  withhold  work  from  any  of  the  said  contractors  not  observing  the  above- 
mentioned  conditions. 

Third,  the  firm  agrees  also  to  be  responsible  for  all  wages  that  may  be  due  the  employees  of  said 
contractor  at  the  end  of  each  week  on  such  work  as  performed  on  garments  of  the  above  firm,  limited 
to  1  week's  wageB,  and  on  further  condition  that  the  undersigned  is  to  notify  of  any  default  of  the 
contractor  by  12  o'clock  noon  on  the  following  day. 

This  agreement  entered  into day  of ,  1901,  to  terminate  1  year  from  date. 

(Signed.) 

Under  the  foregoing  agreements  it  will  be  seen  that  the  manufacturers  guarantee 
that  the  contractors  shall  pay  the  union  rate  of  wages,  but  this  is  done  without  any 
direct  agreement  as  to  what  those  wages  shall  be.  The  question  of  wages  is  dealt 
with  in  anotber  agreement  made  with  the  contractors.  This  agreement  specifies 
wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  work,  and  the  contractor  is  required  to  give  a  bond 
to  the  amount  of  $10  for  each  machine  operative.  Following  is  a  copy  of  the  con- 
tract made  with  the  tailors : 

Agreement  with  Contractor. 

Articles  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this day  of ,  1901,  by  and  between .party 

of  the  first  part,  and  ,  parties  of  the  second  part,  by  their  attorneys  in  fact,  to  wit:  United 

Brotherhood  of  Tailors,  District  Council  No.  1,  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  all  of 
the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York,  witneaseth : 

1.  The  part —  of  the  first  part  hereby  covenant —  and  agree—  to  employ  the  parties  of  the  second 
part  as  operators,  basters,  finishers,  pressors,  fitters,  bushlers,  and  buttonhole  makers,  each  in  his 

own  capacity,  in  the  tailoring  shop  of  the  part —  of  the  first  part,  at  No. street,  New  York  City, 

borough  of ,  for  the  period  of  1  year  from  date  thereof. 

2.  In  consideration  of  the  premises,  the  parties  of  the  second  part  hereby  faithfully,  skillfully,  and 
diligently  to  perform  the  work  of  operating,  basting,  finishing,  pressing,  fitting,  basheling,  and  button- 
hole making,  each  in  his  own  capacity  for  the  part —  of  the  first  part,  and  further  agree  to  accept 
wages  hereinafter  mentioned  as  the  minimum  scale,  and  are  to  work  59  hours  each  week,  as  herein- 
after specified. 

3.  It  is  also  mutually  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto,  that  the  parties  of  the  second  part 
are  to  remain  in  the  employ  of  the  part—  of  the  first  part  as  long  as  they  will  remain  members  in  good 

standing  in  the  union  above  named,  and  that  should  the  part—  of  the  first  part  need  other  bands 

shall  employ  only  members  in  good  standing  in  said  union  on  the  same  conditions. 

4.  The  part—  of  the  first  part  hereby  agree —  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  said  union  as  known  in  the 

trade,  and  to  permit  said,  union's  representatives  to  enter shop  or  shops  for  the  purpose  of 

enforcing  said  rules. 

5.  It  is  also  mutually  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  that  the  system  of  work  shall  be  that 
known  as  week  work  only;  that  wages  are  to  be  paid  weekly  on  the  last  day  of  each  weeks  work,  and 
not  later  than  5  p.  m.  of  said  day,  and  that  the  above-mentioned  59  hours  of  labor  are  to  run  as  follows : 
First  5  days  of  the  week,  10  hours  per  day,  to  wit,  from  7  a.  ra.  to  12  noon  and  from  1  p.  m.  to  6  p.m.; 
the  last  day  9  hours,  from  7  a.m.  to  12  noon  and  from  1  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  and  under  no  circumstances 
shall  the  part—  of  the  first  part  cause  the  parties  of  the  second  part  to  work  any  overtime.  Work 
to  be  begun  Sunday  or  Monday,  according  to  the  religious  faith  of  the  employees. 

6.  The  part—  of  the  first  part  hereby  further  agrees  not  to  employ  any  more  than  1  helper  to  every 
2  operators,  and  not  more  than  1  helper  to  every  2  basters,  and  not  to  employ  any  apprentices. 

7.  The  following  is  the  minimum  scale  of  wages  be  paid  by  the  part —  of  the  first  part  to  each  of  the 
parties  of  the  second  part  in  consideration  of  the  premises : 

Operators,  $16  per  week  and  upward;  basters,  $15  per  week  and  upward;  finishers,  $12  per  week 
and  upward;  pressors,  $13  per  week  and  upward;  fitters,  $12  per  week  and  upward;  bushlers,  $11 
per  week  and  upward. 

8.  It  is  also  mutually  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto,  that  the  part—  of  the  first  part 

shall  give  to  the  parties  of  the  second  part  a  promissory  note  for dollars  as  security  for  the  pay 

ment  of  wages  and  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  covenant  of  this  contract. 

9.  It  is  also  mutually  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  that  the  parties  of  the  second  part 
may  quit  work  during  the  so-called  sympathy  strike,  provided  that  no  new  demand  be  made  by  them. 

10.  This  contract  shall  be  binding  upon  all  the  parties  hereto  and  their  legal  representatives  during 
the  period  of  1  year  from  date  hereof. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  set  their  hands  and  seal  the  day  and  year  first  above 
written. 

United  Brotherhood  of Tailors ,  District  Council  No.  I,  of  U.  O.  W.  of  A. 
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Similar  contracts  were  made  with  the  other  locals  of  the  district  council. 

A  significant  development  of  the  foregoing  demands  upon  manufacturers  is  the 
organization  of  the  contractors  to  the  number  of  some  2,500  and  their  counter- 
demands.  The  contractors'  association  being  placed  bg^jaca  the  manufacturers' 
association  and  the  tailors'  unions,  presents  a  most  interesty^problem  in  this  curi- 
ously disorganized  trade.  The  contractors  are  really  in  the  position  of  a  trade  union 
of  foremen  paid  by  the  piece,  since  the  agreement  of  the  manufacturers  with  the 
workmen  regarding  the  scales  of  wages  gives  them  in  effect  such  a  status.  Being 
paid  by  the  piece  by  the  manufacturer,  and  the  wages  being  fixed  over  their  heads 
by  agreement  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  union,  it  is  all-important  to  them 
that  the  manufacturers  should  also  agree  upon  the  contract  prices  for  whicli  they 
shall  be  compelled  to  take  out  work.  Such  is  the  demand  of  their  organization 
through  the  union  which  they  effected.  Since  the  contractors'  side  is  not  usually 
presented  to  the  public,  and  since  this  version  of  the  situation  is  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  whole,  the  following  copy  of  the  contractors'  official  statement 
is  reproduced  in  full : 

THE  CONTEACTOBS'   VERSION — AN  OPBN  LETTER. 

Since  the  last  few  years  the  clothing  trade  has  been  agitated  by  numerous  strikes,  the  causes  of 
which  were  not  understandable  to  the  general  public.  Every  year  the  workers  went  out  on  strike, 
and  apparently  won  all  they  demanded,  yet  a  few  months  later  would  witness  again  the  same  outcry 
in  the  press — '''  Long  hours  and  small  wages." 

This  ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  arises  partly  from  the  natural  sympathy  of  the  press  and 
the  public  for  the  downtrodden  "laborer,"  partly  from  the  false  and  highly  exaggerated  statements 
of  laoor  "leaders,"  partly  because  the  contractors,  in  the  public  eye  notorious  sweaters,  were  denied 
the  privilege  of  the  press  columns,  and  feared  to  denounce  the  wholesale  manufacturer  as  the  fountain 
head  of  all  the  evil  conditions  extant. 

Did  the  manufacturer  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  laborer,  when  forced  by  the  fact  that  his  customers 
were  waiting  the  shipment  of  their  orders,  so  that  the  contractors  could  satisfy  their  just  and  right- 
eous demands,  no  sooner  was  tbe  busy  season  over  than  the  manufacturer  again  reduced  the  contract 
price  so  that  of  necessity  the  contractors  were  compelled  to  cut  down  the  wages  of  their  employees. 

For  these  reasons,  the  contractor  is  to  day  loath  to  reopen  his  shop  until  the  manufacturer  shall 
have  guaranteed  to  both  workman  and  contractor  to  keep  the  terms  of  his  agreement. 

The  statement  of  various  labor  agitators  to  tbe  effect  that  the  manufacturer  will  open  inside  shops 
and  thus  abolish  the  contract  system,  does  not  frighten  the  contractor.  He  well  knows  that  the 
manufacturer  is  not  in  business  irom  philanthropic  motives.  He  knows  that  as  long  as  he  can  make 
the  work  cheaper  than  the  manufacturer  himself,  as  is  evident  by  the  very  fact  of  his  existence,  his 
position  is  not  in  danger.  It  is  true  that  some  manufacturers  have  a  small  part — the  higher  grades — 
of  their  work  made  up  on  their  own  premises,  but  this  is  only  to  throw  sand  in  the  public  eye. 

What  the  manufacturer  loses  here,  and  he  undoubtedly  loses,  he  more  than  recompenses  himself  for 
by  grinding  down  the  prices  of  the  cheaper  lines,  which  he  gives  out  to  the  contractors.  Since,  then, 
the  contractor  is  now  between  two  tires,  he  wishes  to  show  the  public  the  true  state  of  affairs  and 
asks  tbe  manufacturer,  who  has  his  work  made  partly  inside  and  poses  as  a  philanthropist  and  friend 
of  the  workingmen,  not  to  give  any  more  work  to  outside  contractors. 

The  contractor  wishes  to  show  the  workmen  that  he  does  not  fare  any  better  than  they,  so  that  they 
include  in  their  demands  of  the  manufacturer  not  only  a  59-hour  work  week  and  a  guarantee  for  their 
wages,  but  also  such  an  advance  in  the  contract  price  which  will  enable  him  to  meet  their  demands, 
and  then  the  contractor  pledges  himself  to  turn  over  this  entire  advance  to  the  workingmen's  wage. 

Gap  Kaimes, 
Secretary  Clothing  Contractors'  Association. 

Custom  tailors. — The  first  organization  of  custom  tailors  in  New  Tfork  was  formed 
in  1862  with  2,000  members.  It  has  never  been  as  prosperous  as  it  was  during  the 
first  years.  At  that  time  it  succeeded  in  doubling  the  wages.  The  members  were 
Irish  and  German,  and  these  have  predominated  until  the  present  time.  The  Swedes 
have  been  coming  in  for  20  years,  but  in  1894  they  left  in  a  body  and  formed  a  sep- 
arate union  of  600  members.  Italians  joined  in  1N91-92  during  a  strike,  but  left  of 
their  own  accord  when  the  strike  was  settled.  The  Italians  work  almost  solely  on 
ladies'  tailoring.  During  the  history  of  the  union  prices  have  been  raised  several 
times,  and  the  price  of  $14  for  a  sack  coat  in  1894  was  much  higher  than  in  the  early 
years.  Neither  the  best  tailors  on  Fifth  avenue  are  in  the  union,  nor  the  Jewish 
custom  tailors  on  the  east  side.  The  Jews  are  never  first-class  custom  tailors.  Their 
field  of  activity  is  ready-made  clothing. 

Clothing  cutters. — Among  the  clothing  cutters  in  New  York  almost  one-half  are 
Jews,  one-quarter  Irish,  one-quarter  German.  The  unions  include,  perhaps,  1,700 
members  out  of  a  total  of  3,000.  Wages  in  union  shops  arid  the  best  nonunion  shops 
are  $18  per  week,  running  as  high  as  $24.  On  East  Broadway  they  are  as  low  as  $6 
to  $10  per  week. 

Organization  of  Jewish  trades. — A  central  organization  of  all  Jewish  trades,  known 
as  the  "  United  Hebrew  Trades,"  was  organized  in  1888.  Here  the  great  questions  of 
trades  unionism  and  socialism  were  discussed  and  the  ideas  disseminated  amongst 
the  p  ople.  The  labor  movement  among  the  Jews  has  been  reflected  in  this  council 
more  than  in  any  other  single  place,  and  it  is  there  that  new  movements  were  usually 
inaugurated.  The  following  list  of  organizations  which  now  belong  to  the  United 
Hebrew  Trades  shows  the  marked  predominance  of  the  clothing  trades : 

United  Brotherhood  of  Cloak  Makers,  representing  the  7  locals. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Tailors,  representing  the  Coat  Makers'  organization,  probably  having  1,000 
members. 
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Wrapper  Makers'  Union,  who  make  ladies'  cotton  wear,  having  some  800  members,  three-fourths  of 
whom  are  women  out  of  an  entire  number  in  the  trade  of  about  2,000. 
Vust  Makers'  Union  No.  2,  with  about  200  members,  and  No.  1,  with  about  300  members 
American  Protective  Musfffifr  Union,  50  members. 
Bottlers  and  Drivers'  Union,  40  members  out  of  150. 
Bill  Posters  and  Ushers'  Union,  32  members. 
Bakers'  Union  No.  86,  of  New  York,  550  members  out  of  800. 
Bakers'  Union  No.  156,  of  Brooklyn,  83  members  out  of  83. 
ClothingCleaners' Union,  50  members  out  of  150. 
ChoriHtUniou  of  New  York,  42  members. 

Hebrew  American  Typographical  Union  No.  83,  65  members  out  of  200. 
Hebrew  Actors'  Protective  Union,  48  members. 
Knee-pants  Makers'  Union,  400  members  out  of  2,000. 
Paper  Cigarette  Makers'  Union,  350  members  out  of  500. 
Progressive  Boiled  Cigarette  Makers'  Union,  700  out  of  3,000. 
Pants  Makers'  Union,  600  members  out  of  3, 000. 
Sailor  Jacket  Makers'  Union,  300  members  out  of  600. 
Shoe  Fitters'  Union,  125  members  out  of  300. 
Suspender  Makers'  Union,  200  members  out  of  300. 
Skirt  Makers'  Union. 
Salesmen's  Protective  Union,  18  members. 
Silk  Waist  Makers'  Union,  650  members  out  of  2,000. 
Theatrical  Costomers'  Union,  650  members. 
Vest  Makers'  Hungarian  Branch. 

It  was  not  until  1891  that  the  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  tailors  of  the  United 
States  was  made  to  organize  a  national  body  together  with  the  clothing  cutters. 
On  April  12,  1891,  representatives  of  some  18  or  20  unions,  who  represented  the  tai- 
lors of  Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Philadelphia,  in  all  47  delegates,  met  at 
Clarendon  Hall,  New  York,  and  formed  a  national  body,  called  the  United  Garment 
Workers  of  America,  and  decided  to  join  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Union  label  movement — Attack  on  contract  system. — At  the  present  time  the  point  of 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  labor  organizations  in  the  clothing  trade  is  the  contract 
system.  It  is  claimed  that  all  efforts  toward  bettering  the  condition  of  the  tailor 
fail,  mainly,  because  their  so-called  employers  are  middlemen,  and  not  responsible. 
That  they  take  advantage  of  the  lack  of  work  during  dull  times  to  destroy  effectively 
their  agreements* with  the  unions.  The  national  executive  board  of  the  United  Gar- 
ment Workers  of  America  has  resolved  to  use  the  label  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
the  contractor.     On  April  11,  1901,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

It  being  agreed  that  the  contract  system  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  enforce  the  laws  and  control 
conditions,  and  as  the  members  were  preparing  tor  a  movement  having  for  its  object  the  abolition  of 
the  contract  system,  it  was  agreed  as  follows : 

First,  the  label  be  granted  to  no  more  firms  unless  they  agreed  to  do  their  own  tailoring  directly 
in  their  own  shops. 

Second,  to  grant  the  present  firms  using  the  label  six  months'  time  in  which  to  comply  with  the 
above  condition. 

Third,  labels  not  to  be  given  to  shops  employing  less  than  ten  persons. 

Fourth,  no  labels  to  be  given  to  any  shop  until  first  inspected  and  reported  upon  favorably  by  the 
label  secretary. 

Voted  to  announce  publicly  the  policy  of  the  national  union  in  regard  to  the  contract  system  and  to 
institute  the  same  movement  as  soon  as  practicable  in  all  other  clothing  cities. 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  followed  by  a  demand  upon  the  manufacturers  by 
the  Clothing  Trades  Council  of  New  York  for  the  abolition  of  the  contractor.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  resolution : 

"Whereas  it  has  now  become  impossible  for  the  average  workman  in  the  tailoring  trade  to  earn 
sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  the  strikes  in  the  past  having  accomplished  but  little  for 
the  tailor  becanse  the  competition  among  sweater  contractors  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  live  to 
their  solemn  promises  to  the  unions ; 

"Whereas  the  tailor  works  in  the  shop  wholly  unsanitary ;  shops  that  were  not  whitewashed  for 
years;  shops  where  windows,  floors,  and  toilets  are  never  cleaned;  shops  that  are  transformed  during 
the  night  into  lodging  houses— the  clothing  being  turned  into  quilts,  pillows,  and  beddings,  breeding 
vermin ;  shops  that  are  a  menace  and  danger  to  the  workman  as  well  as  to  the  consumer  of  the  cloth- 
ing there  made; 

"Whereas  in  hundreds  of  cases  the  tailor  suffers  the  loss  of  his  toil,  the  sweater  absconding  with 
the  hard-earned  wages,  and  the  tailor  getting  paid  waits  two  or  three  weeks  for  his  bare,  miserable 
pittance,  with  the  result  that  he  works  and  starves; 

Whereas  contractors  have  ceased  to  be  contractors,  and  have  become  mere  tools  of  oppression, 
exploiting  the  hands ; 

Wherefore  in  consideration  of  the  great  evils  aforementioned,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  representatives,  delegates  of  all  the  tailor  unions  representing  the  local  unions 
of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Newark,  and  Brownsville,  when  the  opportune  time  arrives,  refuse  to  sub- 
mit to  the  sweater,  and  we  now  notify  all  manufacturers  in  the  clothing  trade  to  establish  shops 
under  their  own  control  and  under  their  own  supervision. 

V.  WAGE  STATISTICS  IN  THE  CLOTHING  TRADE.  * 

The  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  measuring  the  effect  of  immigration  on  wages  over 
a  period  of  years  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  wage  statistics.  pThe  clothing  industry  is 
conducted  in  small  shops  where  the  employer  carries  his  accounts  in  his  head,  and 
leaves  the  business  as  soon  as  he  can  or  must,  either  by  advancing  to  the  position  of 
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a  manufacturer  or  returning  to  the  position  of  an  employee.^-It  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  find  a  contractor  -who  has  a  set  of  books  covering  five  or  ten  years,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  paBt  twenty  years,  during  which  immigration  has  been  playing  its 
part.  In  lieu  of  the  contractors'  books,  the  New  York  bureau  of  labor  statistics, 
since  the  year  1889,  has  undertaken  to  secure  information  from  the  officials  of  labor 
organizations.  The  conjectural  character  of  these  statistics  can  be  judged  from  the 
following  example: 

Table  12. — Daily  rates  of  wages  as  stated  by  labor  organizations  in  the  clothing  industry 

from  1891  to  1895. 

[New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1896,  pp.  738  ff.    Selected  occupations.] 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894 

1895. 

Organizations. 

High- 
est. 

Low- 
est. 

High- 
est. 

Low- 
est. 

High- 
est. 

Low- 

est. 

High- 
est. 

Low- 
est. 

High- 
est. 

Low- 
est. 

$2.16} 
1.33J 
3.331 
2.33J 
1.33i 

.2,16} 
3.-33i 
1.331 

$1.66} 
1.00 

2.00 

1.16| 

1.33J 

2.00 

1.16} 

$2.16} 
1.331 
3.33i 
2.331 
1.331 
2.16} 
3.331 
1.331 

$1.66} 
1.00 

2.00 

1.16f 

1.331 

2.00 

1.16f 

$2.16} 
1.33J 
3.331 
2.331 
1.331 
2.16J 
3.331 
1.331 

$1.66} 
1.00 

2.00 

1.161 

1.331 

2.00 

1.161 

$2. 331 
1.50 
3.331 
2.50 
1.331 
.831 
3.331 
1.25 

$1,831 
1.16} 

2.00 
1.16} 
.50 
2.00 
1.081 

$2,331 
1.50 
3.331 
2.50 
1.331 
2.50 
3.331 
2.00 

$1,831 
1.16} 

Coat  makers 

2.00 
1.16} 
1.66} 
2  00 

Vest  makers 

1.831 

The  well-recognized  fallacy  of  comparative  average  wages  is  especially  apparent 
in  the  clothing  trade.  The  following  averages  are  taken  from  the  reportB  of  the 
New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics : 

Table  13. — Average  annual  wages  paid  in  the  clothing  trade,  New  York. 
[New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1896,  pp.  78, 79.] 
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Tear. 

Number 

report- 

ing. 

Yearly 
average 
wages. 

1891 

22, 622 
23,  687 
26, 100 
25,414 
30,  979 

$384.26 

1892 

1893 

1894 

357, 92 

1895 

361. 77 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  wages  of  operatives  in  clothing  manufacture 
range  from  $1  per  week  to  $60  per  week.  It  shows  also  that  even  within  a  single 
occupation  the  range  is  as  great  as  $1  to  $15  (coat  makers)  and  $3  to  $50  ("tailors"). 
Plainly  an  average  derived  from  such  a  wide  range  can  have  but  little  meaning. 

Table  14.— -Bates  of  wages  per  week  for  all  males. 

[New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1889,  pp.  482  ff.] 

Per  week. 

Buttonhole  makers $4  to  $18 

Coat  makers 1  to   15 

Cutters 12  to  35 

Finishers 6  to     7 

Pressors 6to  11 

Tailors 3  to  50 

Vest  makers 3  to  12 

MERCHANT  TAILORS. 

Basters 7  to  13 

Bushelmen 8  to  19 

Cutters .......",......"..  16  to   60 

While  average  wages  for  the  trade  can  not  be  relied  upon,  it  is  oven  questionable 
whether  the  reported  wages  of  a  single  occupation  over  a  period  of  10  or  20  years 
can  be  relied  upon.  In  the  course  of  20  years  so  many  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
trade  in  the  way  of  subdividing  the  work  that  a  given  occupation  does  not  designate 
the  same  degree  of  skill  as  formerly.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  existing  wide 
range  of  wages  within  even  the  same  occupation  is  found.  Consequently  a  com- 
parison between  the  wages  of  a  given  class  of  workmen  at  different  periods,  com- 
piled from  different  sources,  must  betaken  with  the  caution  thatperhaps  the  compilers 
have  not  agreed  upon  the  identical  kind  of  work  throughout  the  time  covered.  Prbo- 
ably  the  most  satisfactory  effort  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the  following  table  from  the 
report  of  the  Massachnsetts  bureau  of  labor  statistics  (1897.  n.  H\      Thia  allows  the 
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average  weekly  earnings  for  specified  occupations  for  the  years  1860, 1872, 1878, 1881, 
and  1897.  Prior  to  1880  the  Jew  and  Italian  had  not  influenced  the  trade  materially, 
and,  moreover,  the  trade  had  not  developed  largely  its  ready-made  side.  Comparing, 
therefore,  the  wages  of  1881  with  1897  it  appears  that  the  wages  of  cutters  and  women 
snstom  workers  on  pantaloons  and  vests  have  risen,  whereas  the  wages  of  overseers, 
cutters,  trimmers,  pressors,  basters,  home  finishers,  shop  finishers,  and  custom  fin- 
ishers have  fallen.  The  marked  fall  in  the  case  of  home  finishers  is  the  well-known 
result  of  Italian  immigration.  These  comparative  wages  should  be  compared  with 
the  subjoined  average  wages,  for  the  same  years,  of  the  23  occupations  compiled  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  which  show  a  rise  of  1.2  per  cent  during 
the  same  period — 1881  to  1897. 

Table  15. — Average  weekly  wages,  ready-made  clothing,  standard  gold. 

[Massachusetts,  Report  on  Statistics  of  Labor.  1897,  p.  5.] 


1807. 


Overseers  

Cutters 

Trimmers 

Pressors  

Basters  (women) 

Machine  operators  (women) 

Finishers  at  borne  (women) 

Finishers  in  shop  (women) 

Finishers,  custom  (women) 

Pantaloon  and  vest  makers,  custom  work  (women) . 
Average  daily  wages,  23  occupations 1 


$19. 45 
13.92 
11.06 
9.17 
6.32 
5.53 
4.00 
4.56 
6.00 
5.58 


$24.45 
19.85 
11.26 
16.05 
7.77 
10.81 


4.74 


$24.  82 

16.00 

14.31 

10.28 

6.46 

5.92 

3.46 

4.58 

8.00 

6.90 

2.31 


$28. 33 

19.81 

13.69 

14.70 

8.00 

9.47 

5.42 

4.95 

8.71 

8.54 

2.41 


$18.  35 

20.35 

8.20 

13.44 

5.92 

6.42 

1.79 

3.75 

6.00 

10.29 

2.44 


•United  States  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin,  1898,  p.  668. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1898  the  wages  received  per 
day  worked  ana  the  number  of  employees  receiving  the  specified  wages : 

Table  16. —  Wages  and  number  receiving  specified  wages  in  different  occupations  of  the 
tailoring  trade  for  the  fourth  quarter,  1898,  New  York  City. 

[Computed  from  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1899,  pp.  318-319.] 


Daily  wages. 


Number. 


Daily  wages. 


Number. 


Cloak  makers : 
$1.25 

1.33 

1.50 

1.60 

2.00 

Cutters : 

$1.50 

1.65 

1.80 

2.00 

2.40 

2.50 

2.50 

2.60 

3.00 

3.30 

3.40 

3.70 

4.00 

4.15 

Coat  makers : 
$1.50 

2.00 

Jacket  makers 
$1.25 

1.50 


300 
200 
500 
400 
700 

6 

10 

8 

26 

4 

3 

6 

6 

451 

578 

11 

6 

153 

2 

45 
600 

25 
145 


Jacket  makers — Continued. 

$2.00 

2.50 

Pants  and  knee-pants  makers 

$1.25 

1.75 

Pressers : 

$1.00 

1.50 

1.60 

2.00 

Tailors : 

$0.80 

1.50 

1.60 

1.90 

2.00 

3.30 

Vest  makers : 

$0.60 

.80 

1.00 

1.20 

1.60 

2.00 

2.25 


600 
800 

200 
100 
40 
140 

14 

28 
20 
150 
300 
90 

10 
10 
30 
20 
30 
30 


Of  even  more  importance  than  the  movement  in  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  clothing 
trade  are  changes  in  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  exertion  of  the  laborers.  On  this 
point  statistical  records  are  lacking,  but  it  is  a  significant  fact,  as  already  stated, 
that  in  the  "task"  system  as  practiced  in  New  York,  whereas  15  years  ago  the  task 
was  8  or  10  coats  for  1  day's  work,  the  task  is  now  20  to  22  coats  of  the  same 
quality.  Formerly  the  operator,  baster,  and  finisher  could  complete  their  task  in 
8  or  10  hours  of  leisurely  work;  now  it  require  14  hours  of  intense  application.  On 
the  basis  of  12  hours'  work  it  is  generally  found  that  the  team  can  turn  out  only 
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5  tasks — i.  e.,  5  day's  work  in  the  week.  The  so-called  "driving"  is  the  character- 
istic of  every  sweat  shop.  Accepting  the  foregoing  basis  of  10  coats  in  the  task 
compared  with  the  present  basis  of  20  coats,  and  no  changes  in  the  method  of  pro- 
duction, the  workmen  do  twice  as  much  work  for  the  same  money,  and  since  they 
work  2  to  3  hours  longer,  it  follows  that  the  exertion  of  the  workman  for  the  same 
amount  of  money  has  increased  20  to  40  per  cent. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  overexertion  can  be  traced  as  much  to  antiquated 
methods  as  to  overcrowding  the  labor  market.  This  point  will  be  carefully  exam- 
ined in  later  pages  of  this  report,  wherein  the  task  system  is  compared  with  the 
newly  introduced  "  factory  system."  It  is  there  shown  that  this  factory  system 
produces  in  10  hours,  at  slightly  higher  wages,  the  same  product  that  the  task  sys- 
tem produces  in  12  hours.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  factory  system,  owing  to 
the  minute  subdivision  of  labor,  the  intense  exertion  of  the  workmen  is  even  greater 
than  in  the  task  system.  On  the  whole,  if  we  measure  wages  by  the  amount  of  his 
life  energy  which  the  workman  gives  up,  it  seems  clear  that  in  the  past  15  years  there 
has  been  a  decided  fall  in  the  amount  of  return  received  for  his  labor. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1897,  the  New  York  bureau  of  labor  statistics  has  com- 
piled quarterly  reports  from  the  officials  of  labor  organizations  in  the  clothing  trade, 
and  by  a  system  of  subdivision  of  occupations  and  careful  instructions  to  the  offi- 
cials has  been  able  to  present  the  most  nearly  accurate  body  of  wage  statistics  that 
can  now  be  found  in  the  clothing  trade.  The  following  tables  have  been  compiled 
from  the  reports  of  this  bureau.  They  show  for  the  20,000  organized  employees  the 
number  of  days  worked  each  quarter  aud  each  year,  the  average  earnings  per  quar- 
ter and  per  year,  the  average  earnings  per  day  worked,  and  the  average  earnings  per 
working  day  of  the  year.  It  should  be  noted  that  organized  labor,  which  alone  is 
represented  in  these  reports,  includes  those  employed  in  the  better  shops,  with  the 
shorter  hours,  higher  pay,  and  more  regular  employment.  Consequently  the  20,000 
employees  covered  by  the  tables  indicate  an  average  of  the  better  conditions  of  the 
trade,  while  the  remaining  80,000  or  more  are  on  a  distinctly  lower  level. 

It  will  be  seen,  taking  the  trade  as  a  whole,  that  the  average  number  of  days 
worked  each  year  ranges  from  217  to  255  for  men  and  from  228  to  272  for  women. 
Allowing  310  days  as  the  working  period  of  the  year,  this  represents  employment  of 
70  to  90  per  cent  of  full  time. 

The  average  earnings  per  year  range  from  $415.30  to  $580.78  for  men  and  from 
$245.28  to  $312.98  for  women.  The  average  earnings  for  each  day  worked  range  from 
$2.04  to  $2.27  for  men  and  $1.07  to  $1.26  for  women,  and  the  average  earnings  per 
working  day  on  the  basis  of  310  days  per  year,  representing  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  daily  living  expenses,  ranges  from  $1.34  to  $1.87  for  men  and  from 
79  cents  to  $1  for  women. 

The  best-paid  workmen  are  the  cutters — earning  from  $3.14  to  $3.29  for  the  days 
worked,  equivalent  to  $2.64  to  $2.72  for  each  working  day.  These  include  5  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  reported.  Coat  operators  earned  in  1897  $1.78  per  day, 
equivalent  to  89  cents  for  each  working  day.  Other  occupations  can  be  followed  by 
consulting  the  table. 

Table  17. — The  clothing  trade  in  New  Yorle  City. 
[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  New  Tort  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.] 


Number  of 
members  em- 
ployed. 

Average  number 

of  days  each 
member  was  em- 
ployed. 

Average  earnings  of  each  member. 

Quarter. 

Per 
quarter. 

Per 
year. 

Per  quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  day 
worked. 

Per  work- 
ing day. 

'ea 

a 

©' 

"ea 

a 

© 

a 

©* 
1 

© 

a 

0 

© 

© 

"a 

a 

eg 

§ 

?4 

i 

0 

•a 
a 

0 

0 

'3 

a 

d 
'3 

a 
0 

0> 

a 

0 

3 
1 

1897— First    .... 

Second 

Third 
Fourth  . . . 

1898  First 

Second 

Third 
Fourth  . . . 

1899  First    .... 

Second 

Third  .... 
Fourth  . . . 

1900— Firs* 

9,998 
14, 462 
23,  871 
23, 495 
23,  074 
17, 394 
16, 513 

8,650 
14, 670 
16, 697 
19, 453 
23,121 
19,691 

1,213 
1,349 
2,563 
3,520 
3,145 
3,565 
3,284 
2,059 
3,540 
3,916 
4,029 
3,899 
4,258 

55 
44 
64 
54 
57 
37 
50 
50 
58 
68 
68 
61 
63 

60 
50 
68 
50 
58 
45 
64 
62 
65 
72 
70 
65 
61 

217 

■  203 

■  255 

228 
229 
272 

f$119. 45 
81.  55 

146. 46 

135. 47 
:  121. 14 

85.36 
105. 06 
103.  74 

■  138. 17 
158. 35 
149.  38 

[  134.88 
140.  09 

$70. 46 
57.09 
86.84 
75.03 
64.46 
47.95 
66.69 
66.18 
74.62 
78.84 
83.54 
75.98 
72.08 

$482. 93 
415.30 
580.78 

$289. 42 
245.  28 
312, 98 

$2.22 
2.04 
2.27 

$].26 
1.07 
1.15 

$1.55 
1.34 
1.87 

$0.93 
0.79 
1.00 

Third 

13,623 

3,568 

59 

59 

111.  93 

63.50 
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Table  18. — Cutters  (males). 


Quarters. 

Number 
of  mem- 
bers em- 
ployed. 

Average  number  of 

days  each  member 

was  employed. 

Average  earnings  of  each  member. 

Per 
quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per 
quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  day- 
worked. 

Per 

working 

day. 

2,770 
1,405 
1,498 
1,658 
1,663 
1,658 
1,625 
1,616 
1,219 
1,281 
1,327 

60 
64 
71 
66 
73 
70 
62 
61 
63 
64 
71 

1         261 

I          266 
1        "198 

r  $193. 98 
187.  73 
227.45 
211. 59 
232.08 
225. 92 
195.68 
,  191. 65 
200.30 
207. 92 

I    243.18 

1  $820. 75 

1    845.33 
I'  651. 40 

$3.14 

3.17 
3.29 

Third 

$2.64 

Third 

2.72 

Third 

1  For  three  quarters. 
Table  19. — Coat  operators  (males). 


Quarters. 

Number 
of  mem- 
bers em- 
ployed. 

Average  number  of 

days  each  member 

was  employed. 

Average  earnings  of  each  member. 

Per 
quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per 
quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  day 
worked. 

Per 

working 
day. 

300 
1,500 
1,675 
1,350 
•1,150 
200 

45 
25 
29 
56 
51 
36 

1         155 

f    $67.50 
1       43. 75 
1       49. 91 
I    116. 3:i 
97.24 
60.00 

1  $277.49 

$1.78 

$0.89 

Third 

Table  20. — Basters  (males'). 


Number 
of  mem- 
bers  em- 
ployed. 

Average  number  of 

days  each  member 

was  employed. 

Average  earnings  of  each  member. 

Per 
quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per 
quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  day 
worked. 

Per 

working 

day. 

1897    First 

200 
1,500 
1,300 
1,000 

800 

45 
25 
72 
55 
49 

1          197 

(    $93.75 
J       50. 00 
\     158. 59 
I     111.90 
92.29 

1  $414.  24 

$2.10 
1.88 

$1.33 

Third 

Table  21. — Coat  makers. 


Number 

Average  number 
of  days  each  mem- 
ber was  employed. 

Average  earnings  of  each  member. 

Quarters. 

of  members 
employed. 

Per 
quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  day 
worked. 

Per 

working 

day. 

£ 

■a 

£ 
ea 

1 

£ 

£ 

■3 
1 

13 

I  224 

I  223 
1'167 

£ 

1 

ft 

6 

J3 

a) 

a 

£ 

£ 

1 

£ 

•a 

$1.56 

1.54 
1.94 

£ 
13 

$1.19 

1.29 
.85 

£ 

S 

$1.12 
1.04 

£ 
1 

1897— First 

Second  ... 

Third 

Fourth  . . . 
1898— First 

Second  ... 

Third 

Fourth  . . 
1899— First 

Second    . . 

Third 

520 

1,265 

1,626 

1,455 

725 

915 

833 

687 

377 

1,464 

2,120 

20 
72 
15 
45 

65 
194 
141 
221 
292 

39 

50 
70 
65 
59 
34 
76 
54 
34 
60 
73 

26 
41 
60 
46 

"85 
42 
40 
76 
76 

173 

127 
'192 

f  $47. 83 
1     79.82 
1  123.09 
I     98.49 
|     84.96 
1     56. 60 
\  101.11 
I  102. 13 
1     50. 43 
I   106.00 
I  168.67 

$25.00 
33.83 
90.00 
58.33 

127.47 
37.11 
43.50 
55. 72 
64.44 

U 349.  23 

•  344.80 
>'325. 10 

$207. 16 

164.58 
> 163. 66 

$0.67 
.53 

1  For  three  quarters, 
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Table  22. — Pressers  (males). 


Quarters. 

Number 
of  mem- 
bers em- 
ployed. 

Average  number  of 

days  each  member 

was  employed. 

Average  earnings  of  each  member. 

Per 
quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per 
quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  day 
worked. 

Per 

working 

day. 

1897    First 

410 

1,160 

1,535 

1,202 

1,175 

«85 

200 

480 

80 

100 

700 

43 
27 
73 
59 
58 
39 
51 
50 
75 
60 
69 

1         202 

1         198 
1       '204 

f    $64.90 
J      42. 17 
1     155. 72 
I    112.71 
I      92. 87 
J      59. 20 
|       91.96 
I      73. 33 
f    118.75 
{      74.80 
I     138. 00 

1  $875. 50 

1    317.36 
1  '331.55 

$1.85 

1.60 
1.62 

Third 

$1.21 

1898 — First 

Third 

1.02 

Third 

1  For  three  quarters. 
Table  23. — Finishers  (edge  basters). 


Number 
of  members 
employed. 

Average  number 
of  days  each  mem- 
ber was  employed. 

Average  earnings  of  each  member. 

Quarters. 

Per 
quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  day 
worked. 

Per 

working 

day. 

6 

6 

Is 

1 

•a 
a 

6 
1 

a 

<D 
ft 

a 

a 

® 
"3 

3 

6 
"3 

2, 
& 

3 

6 

"3 

a 

« 

1 

cd 

a 

© 

1897    First 

Second 

Third  .... 
Fourth  ... 

1898— First 

300 

1,650 

1,450 

1,100 

985 

100 

65 

50 

50 
20 

45 
25 
72 
56 
50 
53 
59 

"25 

"47 
50 

1  198 
1'162 

25 

'97 

($135.  00 
1     37. 50 
\  125.64 
(  109.  82 
f    77. 59 
{    83.42 
I  104.82 

$37.50 

73.24 
50.00 

1*407.  96 
1'  265. 83 

$  Ji. 50 
'123.24 

$2.08 
1.64 

$1.50 
1.27 

$1.31 

$0.12 

Third...... 

'For  three  quarters. 
Table  24. — Vest  makers. 


Number  of 
members  em- 

Average number 
of  days  each  mem- 
ber was  employed. 

Average  earnings  of  each  member. 

Quarters. 

ployed. 

Per 
quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  quarter. 

Per  year.. 

Per  day 
worked. 

Per  work- 
ing day. 

id 

0 
"3 

S 

s 

6 

■a 
3 

0 

1 

0 

1  210 

1  137 
I1 183 

1 

s 

1 
1 

ca 

0 

a 

ID 

■a 

6 

■a 
a 

3 

•a 
a 

fa 

1897— First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth  ... 
1898— First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth  ... 
1899— First 

Second 

Third.., 

250 
100 
244 
595 
580 
385 
185 
110 
35 
34 
100 

50 
100 
200 
379 
390 
240 
140 
50 
15 
34 
50 

52 
78 
41 
39 
38 
29 
31 
39 
66 
48 
69 

52 
78 
43 
40 
38 
28 
28 
39 
66 
48 
69 

213 

133 

■183 

r  $96. 33 
1  120.38 
)    70. 69 
[     87.45 
1     80.82 
1     53. 97 
1     54. 09 
I     71.57 
f  121.00 
i     84. 00 
1  207.00 

$74. 13 
73.10 
46.48 
50.08 
53.63 
35.67 
28.63 
35.56 
60.50 
42.00 

103.  50 

1$375. 85 

i  260. 45 
1'412. 00 

■$143.  79 

154.49 
'106.00 

$1.78 

1.90 
1.25 

$1.15 

1.16 
1.12 

$1.20 

.84 
1.32 

$0.78 

.50 
.66 

1  For  three  quarters. 
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Number  of 
members  em- 

Average  number 
of  days  each  mem- 
ber tv  a  8  employed . 

Average  earnings  of  each  member. 

Quarters. 

ployed. 

Per 
quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  day  ' 
worked. 

Per  work- 
ing day. 

© 
3 

© 

a 

© 

a 

© 
"a 

S 

© 

ft 

a 

© 

a 

a 

© 

ft 

© 

a 

a 

a 

© 

fa 

© 

■a 
a 

© 

a 

ft 

© 

■a 
a 

$1.66 

1.79 

a 

a 

© 

ft 
$1.22 

1.32 

0 
3 

1 

a 

© 

ft 

1897— First 

Second  ... 

Third 

Fourth  . . . 
1898— First 

Second  . . . 

Third 

Fourth  .  . . 
1899—  First 

1,789 

2,259 

2,358 

2,930 

2,375 

715 

895 

595 

175 

25 

125 
274 

605 

300 

225 

50 

25 

75 

51 
36 
51 
66 
62 
39 
62 
38 
63 
60 

58 
34 

"52 
56 
50 
72 
36 
63 

I  204 
I  201 

144 
214 

f  $82. 05  $95.  58 
1     62.87   38.53 
1    87. 05 
I  107.42  42.28 
|    77.58  37.13 
1    70.53  42.06 
\  139.66132.00 
I    73.24   72.00 
131. 161 26  on 

U339.39 

I  361.01 

$176. 39 
283.19 

$1.09 
1.16 

$0.57 
.91 

75.00 

Table  26. — Pants  makers. 


Number  of 
members  em- 

Average number 
of  days  each  mem- 
ber was  employed. 

Average  earnings  of  each  member. 

Quarters. 

ployed. 

Per 
quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  day 
worked. 

Per  work- 
ing day. 

© 
la 

a 

© 

a 
© 

ft 

to 

a 

ID 

■a 

a 

ft 

© 

■a 
a 

© 

ft 

Male. 
Female. 

© 

•a 
a 

© 
■3 

I 

fa 

© 

■a 
a 
« 
ft 

*a 
a 

© 

■a 
a 

© 

fa 

1898— Fourth  . . . 

1,214 
1,060 
2,516 
3,239 

236 

75 

234 

236 

51 
61 
58 
73 

47 

69 
63 
69 

243 

248 

$75.71 
93.46 
76.03 

120. 85 

$79. 03 
81.53 
79.21 
84.87 

$366. 05 

$324.64 

$1.50 

$1.30 

$1.18$1.04 

::::i:::: 

Third 

..1 

Table  27. — Pants  and  vest  makers. 


Number  of 

Average  number 
of  days  each  mem- 
ber was  employed. 

Average  earnings  of  each  member. 

Quarters. 

ployed. 

Per 
quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  day 
worked. 

Per  work- 
ing day. 

a 

© 

"a 
a 

© 
fa 

© 

J8 

i 

© 

Is 

283 

CD 

§ 
fa 

© 

"3 

a 

© 

a 
© 
ft 

© 

■a 
a 

© 

■a 

a 

<o 
fa 

© 
3 

© 

1 
ft 

© 

a 
$1.43 

© 
■a 

! 
ft 

1898— Fourth  ... 

6 

5 

13 

50 

217 

68 

74 

83 
75 
78 

310 

$93.  61 
117. 00 
97.45 
137.  28 

45.34 

47.48 
56.89 
60.56 

$445. 34 

$210. 27 

$1.57 

$0.68 

$0.68 

440     60 

Third 
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Table  28. — Pants  and  Jcnee-pants  makers. 


Number  of 

Average  number 
of  days  each  mem  - 
ber  waB  employed. 

Average  earnings  of  each  member. 

Quarters. 

ployed. 

Per 
quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  day 
worked. 

Per  work- 
ing day. 

<D 

CD 
C8 

I 

4 
<# 

a 

1 
I 

ft 

C3 

a 

1 

1 

ft 

13 

•a 
a 

ft 

13 

a 

■i 

= 

ft- 

■a 

a 

CD 
ft 

1897 -First 

Second  ... 

Third...... 

Fourth  . . . 
1898— First 

1,078 
1,095 
2i  672 
2,710 
2,400 
1,580 
2,300 

100 

20 
1.50 

58 
56 
72 
60 
75 
45 
56 

"62 

"eo 

60 

I  246 
I1 176 

62 
■120 

f  $85.67 

I     75. 37 

1  111.  93 

(.    90.  78  $92. 25 

1  125.  78 

1     70.42  90.00 
1    86.  98  105. 00 

i$363. 75 
1' 283. 18 

$92.25 
'105.00 

$1.47 
1.60 

$1.48 
1.62 

$1.17 

$0.20 

Third 

1  For  three  quarters. 
Table  29. — Cloak  makers. 


Number  of 
members  em- 
ployed. 

Average  number 

of  days  each 
member  was  em- 
ployed. 

Average  earnings  of  each  member. 

Quarter. 

Per 

quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  day 
worked. 

Per  work- 
ing day. 

CD 
13 

a 

ft 

CD 

CD 

la 

1 
ft 

CD 

CD 

13 

1 
ft 

CD 
13 

a 

6 

3 

a 

CD 
ft 

CD 

13 

CD 

1 

ft 

CD 

13 

CD 

1 
ft 

CD 

CD 

•a 
s 

ft 

1897    First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 

1898— First 
Second. 
Third 
Fourth 

1899— First 

950 
1,276 
7,000 
6,800 
7,815 
7,651 
8,359 
1,900 
9,170 
9,217 
8,000 

1,000 
1,200 

800 
1,400 
1,200 

200 
1,844 
1,853 
1,800 

68 
78 
68 
34 
52 
34 
60 
35 
60 
72 
65 

"68 
31 
52 
39 
60 
39 
60 
71 
66 

I  248 

I  181 
1'197 

99 

190 
'197 

f$118.  23 
1  107.10 
1  188.92 
I  171. 32 
f  140. 34 
1     83. 62 
1     95. 34 
[    58.44 
(  151.20 
{  183.54 
I  147.79 

109.68 
100.  00 
62.40 
38.90 
50.00 
48.75 
75.00 
88.16 
99.16 

i$585.  57 

I  377.  74 
[' 482.  53 

$209. 68 

200.05 
'262.32 

$2.40 

2.08 
2.44 

$2.11 

1.05 
1.32 

<$1.89 
1.21 

$0.67 
.64 

Third  . 

1  For  three  quarters. 
Table  30. — Custom  tailors. 


Number  of 
members  em- 
ployed. 

Average  number 

of  days  each 
member  was  em- 
ployed. 

Average  earnings  of  each  member. 

Quarter. 

Per 
quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  day 
worked. 

Per  work- 
ing day. 

CD 

13 

i 

B 

CD 
ft 

CD 

■a 

CD 

13 

S 

CD 
ft 

CD 

13 

CD 

*a 
1 

ft 

6 
a 

4 

a 
ft 

CD 

13 

CD 

a 

CD 

ft 

CD 

■a 

$2.20 

2.19 
2.02 

CD 

■a 

a 

CD 

ft 

$1.28 

.83 
.89 

CD 

a 
S 

$1.60 
1.42 

CD 

■a 

1 
ft 

1897— First 

Second  — 
Third  .... 
Fourth  ... 

1898— First  . 

Second 

Third  .... 
Fourth  ... 

1899— First 

Seoond 

Third  .... 

841 
971 
1,672 
1,957 
1,532 
1,592 
1,041 
1,409 
1,995 
1,682 
3,411 

25 

32 

31 

15 

41 

370 

406 

263 

165 

250 

253 

46 
63 
48 
68 
51 
56 
37 
58 
42 
73 
67 

41 
76 
34 
61 
64 
55 
65 
67 
76 
78 
74 

I  225 
\  202 
1'182 

212 

251 

»228 

f$100.  30 
1  142.26 
1     95. 59 
I  158.99 
f  123.33 
1  130.10 
1     68. 36 
l  120. 98 
f    76.55 
{   156.66 
I  135.97 

$47.64 
90.89 
39.40 
94.00 
55.49 
54.18 
56.30 
44.61 
75.23 
72.32 
55.45 

l$497. 14 

\  442. 77 
['369.18 

$271. 93 

210. 38 
'203.00 

$0.87 
.68 

1  For  three  quarters. 
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VI.— MODES  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  RELATION  TO  NATIONALITIES. 

The  foregoing  compilations  of  statistics  are  designed  to  present,  as  far  as  they  go, 
the  general  or  average  conditions  of  labor  in  the  clothing  trade  at  different  times. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  defects  of  method  and  inadequacy  of  data.  There 
remains  another  method  of  study,  that  of  individual  typical  shops.  In  the  course 
of  the  past  25  years  the  changes  in  mode  of  production  are  as  important  as  the 
changes  in  nationalities,  and  new  modes  have  usually  accompanied  new  nationali- 
ties. At  the  same  time  there  can  be  found  in  existence  side  by  side  types  of  all  the 
different  shops  and  the  different  nationalities  that  have  engaged  in  the  business. 
Old  methods  and  new  methods  are  competing  together,  and  also  the  remnants  of 
earlier  nationalities,  with  the  vanguard  of  later  nationalities.  By  studying  these 
nationalities  comparatively  we  can  get,  as  it  were,  a  contemporary  epitome  of  the 
history  of  the  trade.  We  can  then  draw  our  inferences  upon  the  relative  competing 
power  of  the  several  factors  involved,  especially  those  of  immigration,  women  and 
children,  and  modes  of  production.  In  other  words,  as  we  find  that  one  nationality 
or  one  mode  of  production  has  greater  competing  power  than  another  nationality  or 
mode  of  production,  we  can  endeavor  by  a  minute  comparative  study  of  the  shops  in 
question  to  separate  the  one  cause  from  the  other.  After  a  careful  study  of  some  150 
shops  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  12  have  been  selected  as  representa- 
tive. These  are  described  in  detail  in  the  following  pages,  and  the  accompanying 
comparative  table  (Table  31,  page  344)  has  been  drawn  up  showing  the  results  reacheL 
in  the  later  study  of  individual  shops.  This  table  should  be  referred  to  in  following 
the  discussion. 

Only  coat  shops  have  been  selected  for  detailed  study,  since  this  gives  a  uniform 
basis.  The  manufacture  of  trousers,  vests,  cloaks,  etc.,  show  similar  comparisons, 
which  have  already  been  more  briefly  referred  to. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  shops  selected  cover  four  modes  of  prodmction :  First,  the 
journeyman  tailor  who  makes  the  complete  garment  (No.  A) ;  second,  the  successor  to 
the  home  shop  tNos.  7  and  8);  third,  the  small  shop  (Nos.  1,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  12); 
fourth,  the  large  shop  or  factory  (No.  2  and  11). 

The  shops  also  cover  the  two  methods  of  employment,  namely,  the  contract  system 
(Nos.  1  to  10)  and  the  direct  employment  by  the  manufacturer  or  "  inside  shop " 
(No.  11).  There  is  also  one  shop,  No.  12,  which  is  a  "country  shop,"  all  of  the  others 
being  located  in  large  cities. 

The  predominating  nationalities  represented  among  the  employees  are  six:  Jew 
(Nos.  1  and  2),  Lithuanian  (No.  3),  Polish  (Nos.  4,  5,  and  6),  Bohemian  (No.  7),  Ger- 
man (No.  8),  Italian  (No.  11).  These  are  shops  which  may  rightly  be  described  as 
belonging  to  the  nationalities  named,  although  in  all  cases  certain  parts  of  the  work 
are  done  by  a  few  persons  of  a  different  nationality.  But  there  are  two  shops  (Nos. 
9  and  10)  where  the  nationalities  are  distinctly  mixed,  including  Jews,  Germans, 
Poles,  Bohemians,  etc. 

Lastly,  these  shops  are  selected  so  as  to  exhibit  men's  shops  (Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5)  atad 
women's  shops  (Nos.  4,  6,  7,  8).  Here  again  only  the  predominating  character  is 
indicated,  since  certain  parts,  especially  pressing,  trimming,  and  busheling  are 
always  done  by  men,  even  in  women's  shops.  By  predominating  character  is  meant 
the  character  of  the  employees  upon  the  machine  operating  and  the  basting.  There 
are  also  3  shops  which  are  mixed  as  to  sexes  (Nos.  9,  10,  11). 

The  comparative  study  of  these  shops  is  designed  to  show,  as  already  intimated, 
the  competing  power  of  nationality,  sex,  and  mode  of  production.  In  each  case  is 
given  the  contract  price  of  the  coat,  which  serves  to  identify  the  quality  of  work ; 
the  labor  cost  of  the  same  and  the  time  required  to  make  the  coat ;  the  wages  per 
hour  for  the  entire  shop  and  for  oach  of  the  three  leading  divisions  of  labor,  operat- 
ing, basting,  and  pressing.  Each  schedule  is  also  accompanied  by  a  commentary,  in 
which  the  several  factories  are  analyzed  and  the  different  shops  compared. 

VII.    THE  TASK  SYSTEM. 

^Accompanying  the  immigration  of  Jews,  from  1876  to  1882,  the  remarkable  "task 
system  "was  introduced  in  New  York.  *  This  system  produces  at  the  present  time 
perhaps  one-half  the  coats  made  in  that  city.  The  task  system  is  peculiar  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  it  originated  and  continues.  It  exists  neither  in  other 
cities  of  the  United  States  nor  in  other  countries.  It  is  peculiar,  also,  to  the  Jewish 
shops. 

YThe  task  system  was  the  first  real  division  of  labor  in  coat  shops.  It  has  a  double 
characteristic,  ylt  is  a  "team,"  or  "set"  of  workmen,  and  thewages  are  paid  by  the 
piece.  The  number  of  workmen  in  the  set  is  3 :  The  machine  operator,  the  baster, 
and  the  under  baster  or  finisher.  The  pressing  is  usually  done  by  a  fourth  man, 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  team .  With  such  nicety  has  this  system  been  adjusted, 
through  the  pressure  of  competition,  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  found  that  1 
pressor  can  press  more  coats  than  1  team  can  complete  in  a  day ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  2  teams  can  furnish  more  work  than  1  presser  can  complete ;  consequently 
the  standard  shop  in  which  four-fifths  of  the  task  work  is  done  is  lhat  of  the  "3- 
machine"  shop,  i.  e.,  the  shop  of  3  teams  of  operator,  baster,  and  finisher,  to  2 
pressors.  Sewing  on  buttons  and  tacking  pockets  is  done  by  a  girl  working  by  the 
week.  In  many  cases,  originally,  where  the  shop  was  small,  the  contractor  him- 
self was  one  of  the  team,  but  at  the  present  time,  with  3  teams,  he  is  the  fitter 
or  bushelman.  Each  team,  therefore,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  schedule  of  Establish- 
ment No.  1,  below,  is  composed  of  the  following :  1  operator,  I  baster,  1  edge  baster  or 
finisher.  To  every  3  teams,  2  pressors.  Two  girls  for  sewing  on  buttons,  tacking 
pockets,  etc.     One  or  2  girls  ior  fell  ug  armholes  and  bottoms,  etc. 

When  the  task  system  originateu  with  the  Jewish  immigrants,  about  the  year 
1877,  it  took  the  place  of  the  journeyman  tailor  in  the  ready-made  work.  The  coat 
for  which  the  tailor  received  $5  or  $6  as  custom  work,  and  for  which  he  received  $2.50 
to  $3  in  the  dull  season  as  ready-made  work,  was  made  in  these  Jewish  task  shops 
for  $1.50  to  $2.  At  thic  price  the  Jews  earned  as  much  and  even  more  money  than 
the  merchant  tailor.  The  latter  made  very  little  use  of  the  sewing  machine.  Most 
of  the  work  on  the  coat  was  done  by  hand.  When  the  division  of  labor  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Jewish  shops  each  particular  division  became  a  trade  in  itself.  The 
machine  operator  did  not  know  how  to  do  pressing  or  basting,  the  presser  could  not 
do  the  work  of  the  others,  and  so  on.  The  sewing-machine  operator  now  became 
an  important  factor  in  the  trade.  He  was  able  to  do  many  parts  of  the  work  by 
machine  that  were  formerly  done  by  hand,  and  as  a  result  the  coat  was  made  much 
quicker.  Then  again,  the  men  who  were  engaged  only  in  basting  were  able  to  do 
their  work  much  quicker  and  probably  better.  The  same  was  true  of  the  presser  and 
finishers. 
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In  addition  to  the  division  of  labor,  the  characteristic  of  the  task  system  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  piece  system  consists  in  the  fiction  that  the  workmen  are  earning 
a  standard  amount  of  -wages  per  week.  The  scale  originally  fixed  upon,  and  adhered 
to  at  the  present  time,  was  $18  for  the  operator,  $16  for  the  baster,  and  $7  to  $9  for 
the  girl  edge  baster  or  finisher,  or  $11  to  $12  for  the  man  edge  baster  who  has  lat- 
terly taken  the  girl's  place.  Starting  out  upon  this  basis,  it  was  found,  20  years 
ago,  that  a  team  could  complete  8  or  9  cheviot  coats  per  day,  with  plain  seams 
and  with  welts  on  the  outside.  At  this  rate  the  price  per  coat  for  the  team  was 
about  80  cents.     The  present  price  is  only  28  to  35  cents. 

The  process  by  which  the  price  of  labor  was  reduced,  following  the  great  influx 
of  Hebrews  in  1882,  was  somewhat  as  follows:  The  contractor,  who  was,  perhaps, 
himself  a  member  of  the  team  on  a  kind  of  cooperative  basis  with  the  others,  would 
go  to  the  manufacturer  and  ask  for  work.  Finding  that  there  was  but  little  work 
to  be  had,  he  would  orfer  to  tako  the  coats  cheaper  than  the  price  theretofore  paid. 
When  he  came  homo,  he  would  tell  his  mon  that  there  was  not  much  work  and  he 
was  obliged  to  take  it  cheaper,  and,  since  he  did  not  want  to  reduce  their  wages 
and  pay  them  less  per  day,  all  they  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  make  another  coat 
in  the  task.  That  is,  if  they  were  accustomed  to  make  9  coats  in  the  task,  they 
would  be  required  to  make  10,  then  11,  and  so  on.  The  wages  were  always  reduced 
on  the  theory  that  they  were  not  reduced  at  all,  but  the  amount  of  labor  increased. 
In  this  way  intense  speed  was  developed.  The  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
making  9  coats  in  a  task  would  make  10,  and  so  on  up  to  15,  18,  and  even  20,  as  is 
the  customary  task  at  the  present  time.  The  hours  began  to  be  increased,  in  order 
to  make  the  task  in  a  day.  Within  the  last  3  years  it  is  said  by  the  men  that  it  is 
only  in  very  rare  cases  that  a  set  can  make  a  task  in  a  day ;  that  it  is  usual  for 
these  sets  of  3,  even  when  working  12  or  13  hours  per  day,  to  make  only  4|  or  5 
tasks  in  a  week.  In  previous  years,they  claim,  men  were  able  to  make  7  and  8 
tasks  or  days'  work  per  week. 

This  increased  number  of  coats  per  task  probably  explains  why,  in  the  evolution 
of  the  trade,  women  could  not  hold  their  own  as  edge  basters  and  finishers.  About 
1,500  to  2,500  girls  have  been  driven  out  and  men  have  taken  their  places  at  wages 
50  per  cent  higher.  This  is  because  both  the  hours  and  the  speed  were  increased 
continuously  so  that  women  were  physically  unable  to  perform  the  task. 

The  task  system,  it  is  said,  has  two  advantages :  The  men  work  substantially  by 
piecework  and  have  a  personal  inducement  to  perform  their  work  as  quickly  as  they 
can,  and,  since  they  are  in  a  team,  each  has  to  keep  up  with  the  others,  so  that  a 
higher  speed  by  anyone  induces  higher  speed  by  the  other  two.  So  nicely  are  the 
members  of  these  teams  adjusted  to  each  other  that  frequently  a  baster  or  an  oper- 
ator is  out  of  work  because,  for  the  time  being,  he  can  not  find,  the  other  two  mem- 
bers whose  speed  is  exactly  fitted  to  his. -^By  this  queer  cooperative  production  in 
the  form  of  team  work,  combined  with  the  personal  interest  of  piecework,  the  Hebrew 
tailors  in  New  York  have  devised  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ingenious  and  effective 
engine  of  overexertion  known  to  modern  industry. 

^One  reason  why  piecework  and  high  speed  have  become  the  framework  of  the  con- 
tractors' shops  is  probably  because  the  Jewish  people  are  peculiarly  eager  to  earn  a 
big  day's  wages,  no  matter  at  what  sacrifice.  The  Jewish  workman  is  willing  to  work 
very  hard  for  this,  and  does  not  want  to  have  it  said  that  there  is  a  limit  to  his  earn- 
ing capacity.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Jew  to  have  his  employment  so  arranged  that 
he  can  speculate  and  bargain  upon  his  earning  capacity,  and  can  make  use  of  the 
seasons.  Piecework  gives  him  that  opportunity.  In  a  rush  season  he  will  demand  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  coats  to  the  task,  making  more  tasks  per  week  and  conse- 
quently earning  higher  wages.  If  the  work  is  slack  and  the  number  of  coats  in  the 
task  is  increased,  he  will  speculate  upon  his  ability  to  work  harder  and  still  earn 
high  wages.  XUsually  he  is  anxious  to  accumulate  money  and  open  up  a  contractor's 
shop  for  himself,  or  go  into  some  kind  of  business.  It  is  not  for  love  of  hard  work 
nor  because  of  lack  of  other  enjoyment  that  the  Jew  is  willing  to  work  so  hard,  but 
for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  work.  At  the  same  time  it  is  true  regarding  green  immi- 
grants of  all  races  that  the  conditions  of  a  strange  land  stimulate  them  to  the  hottest 
exertion  of  which  they  are  capable.X  The  Jewish  immigrant  is  peculiar  only  in  that 
he  is  not  by  nature  a  wage-earner,  and  he  keeps  before  himself  continually  the  goal 
of  emancipation  from  hard  work.  X 

j(This  characteristic  of  the  Jew  shows  itself  in  his  irritation  under  the  discipline  of 
the  factory.  He  is  willing  to  work  long  hours,  but  does  not  like  to  have  anyone  dic- 
tate the  time  when  he  shall  begin  work  or  stop  work.  He  does  not  like  to  be  driven 
nor  have  his  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  he  has  not  made  much  work.  He  wants 
to  have  freedom.  This  he  usually  has  in  the  contractor's  shop.  He  is  very  nearly 
['  his  own  boss ; "  he  can  smoke,  talk,  run  around,  stayat  work  an  hour  longer,  come 
in  an  hour  earlier,  or  come  later.  The  conditions  of  sweatshop  employment  which 
favor  this  are  piecework,  with  an  almost  complete  absence  of  factory  regulations  and 
factory  management.    [The  contractor's  shop  is  a  sort  of  ideal  worked  out  by  this 
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individualistic  people,  whioh  holds  out  a  fair  hope  to  everybody  of  some  day  becom- 
ing his  own  boss,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  being  his  own  boss  while  still  at  work 
in  the  shop.r-sJt  is  mostly  from  the  employees  of  the  contractors'  shops  that  the  con- 
tractors themselves  are  recruited,  and  it  is  from  both  the  employees  and  from  the 
contractors  that  the  better  class  of  help  in  the  clothing  trade,  such  as  designers,  is 
recruited.  It  is  also  from  these  same  people  that  the  small  clothing  manufacturer 
starts  out,  building  his  trade  up  until  he  becomes  a  large  clothing  manufacturer^ 

Following  is  the  schedule,  in  detail,  of  a  typical  shop  of  the  task  system.  In 
explanation  of  this  schedule  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  usual  method  of  figuring 
the  contractor's  interest  in  the  amonnt  of  work  done.     It  is  as  follows : 

Out  of  not  less  than  $15  worth  of  work,  which  the  contractor  takes  out  from  the 
manufacturer,  he  pays  $3  to  the  operator;  $2.66  to  the  baster;  $2  to  the  finisher  or 
edge  baster.  In  addition  to  this  he  has  to  pay  for  sewing  on  buttons,  felling  arm- 
holes  and  bottoms,  tacking  pookets,  trimming  the  coat  and  pressing,  expressage, 
rent,  oil,  and  repair  for  machines,  etc. 

The  pressing  is  usually  done  by  the  piece,  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  per  piece  for  a  75- 
oent  coat;  the  presser  would  get  $1.60  to  $1.80  out.  of  the  $15. 

The  women  who  fell  the  sleeves,  at  home,  usually  would  get  80  cents  to  $1. 

The  busheling,  trimming,  and  fitting  is  usually  done  by  a  man,  who  gets  from  $12 
to  $15  per  week,  working  at  the  rate  of  4  to  6  cents  for  a  75-cent  coat,  or  80  cents  on 
the  $15  worth  of  work. 

The  girls  who  sew  buttons  on,  in  the  shop,  usually  get  from  $4  to  $7  a  week. 

Table  32. — Cost  and  profit  of  contractor,  on  task  system. 

[Per  task  of  $15  worth  of  work.] 

Operator $3.00 

Baster 2.66 

Edge  baster 2. 00 

Presser -.• 1.60 

Sewing  on  buttons  and  tacking 60 

Felling 80 

Fitting  and  busheling 1.  00 

Buttonholes 48 

Expressage 30 

Total 12.44 

Leaving  a  profit  of  $2.56  on  each  task.  With  three  sets  the  balance  would  be  $7.68 
per  day,  and  for  4^  days'  work  per  week,  $34.56.  Out  of  this  the  contractor  must 
pay  about  $6  rent  per  week,  and  $3  for  oil  and  repairs,  leaving  a  net  profit  for  the 
week  of  4£  days  of  $25.56. 

Establishment  No.  1.  ' 

[Task  system :  New  York;  coat  shop;  foot  power ;  contractor,  Jew ;  employees,  Jews ;  19employees, 
in  3  sets;  300  coats  per  week;  72  hours  per  week;  system  introduced  about  1877.] 

Cents. 

Contract  price 75 

Labor  cost 59.3 

Average  wages  per  hour 15.1 


Hour. 

Week. 

Two- 
thirds 
year. 

Average 
per  week 
per  year. 

Cents. 
20.9 
18.4 
13.8 
16.6 

$15.00 
13.00 
10.00 
12.00 

$520.  00 
450.00 
346.00 
416.  00 

$10.00 

8.66 

6.66 

8.00 

h.  m. 

Time  per  coat - 3  5& 

Operator's  time  per  coat 43 

Baster's  time  per  coat ^3 

Edge  baster'a  time  per  coat f& 

Preaaer's  time  per  coat *& 
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Individual  occupations  in  establishment  No.  I. 


Num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Week 

or 
piece. 

Cost 
per 
coat. 

Earnings 
.     per 
week. 

Total  earn- 
ings per 
week  for 

the  occupa- 
tion. 

3 

do 

Male 

....do 

Piece . . . 
....do  ... 

Cents. 
15 

13.3 
10 

8 

6 

3 

4 

$15. 00 
13.30 
10.00 
12.00 

$15.00 

3 

39.90 

3 

...do 

....do 

....do  ... 

30.00 

2 

..  do 

do 

....do  ... 

24.00 

1 

Trimmer    and   busheler 
(contractor). 

..  do  ... 

do 

do  ... 

18.00 

1 

-do  .... 

do  ... 

9.00 
2.00 

9.00 

'6 

Outside  finishing  (felling) . 

d* 

do  ... 

12.00 

59.3 

177. 90 



i  Estimated  equivalent  to  3.3  inside  finishers  at  10  hours  per  -week. 

While  the  task  system  displaced  the  journeyman  tailor  in  the  manufacture  of 
ready-made  coats,  it  has  itself  in  the  past  5  years  met  a  competitor  in  the  factory 
or  large  shop,  described  below  as  establishment  No.  2.  In  this  contest  the  task 
system  appears  to  be  antiquated  and  uneconomical.  During  the  25  years  of  its 
existence  in  New  York  it  shows  no  material  change.  The  division  of  labor  is  but 
slightly  different  from  what  it  was  originally.  We  now  have  the  operator,  baster, 
and  edge  baster  or  finisher,  with  a  helper  or  two  in  each  branch  of  work,  just  the 
same  as  formerly,  except  that  the  edge  baster  or  finisher  is  now  a  man,  while  origi- 
nally this  work  was  done  by  women.  But  the  task  itself,  instead  of  being  8  or  10 
coats,  is  now  20  to  24  coats.  The  workmen  make  up  in  overexertion  what  they  lack 
in  shop  organization  and  division  of  labor.  The  team  system  lacks  elasticity  and 
the  power  of  expansion.  The  division  of  labor  can  go  no  further  than  to  pasB  the 
coat  through  the  hands  of  not  to  exceed  9  or  10  persons.  If  the  shop  grows  in  size 
the  growth  is  not  organic — it  is  segmentary.  It  nan  not  add  a  man  here  and  a  girl 
there,  but  must  add  an  entire  team — in  fact,  it  must  add  3  teams  in  order  econom- 
ically to  adjust  the  work  of  the  2  pressors. 

There  has,  indeed,  been  a  cumbersome  attempt  during  the  past  10  years  to  intro- 
duce a  further  division  of  labor  in  the  task  system.  It  consists  in  a  curious  redupli- 
cation of  the  team.  The  operator  iu  the  original  team  becomes  the  first  operator, 
who  does  the  parts  requiring  more  careful  work.  He  takes  with  him  another  man, 
called  "two-thirds  of  an  operator,"  who  does  operator's  work  requiring  less  skill, 
and  who  is  paid  two-third  wages,  and  still  a  third  man,  called  "one-third  of  an 
operator,"  who  does  the  least  skillful  work  and  gets  one-third  pay.  The  same  three- 
fold division  is  made  for  the  baster  and  edge  baster,  so  that  there  is  also  a  "whole 
baster,"  a  "two-thirds  baster,"  and  a  "one-third  baster."  A  shop  of  this  kind  is 
called,  not  a  three- team  shop,  but  a  "  two-team  "  shop,  since  it  requires  a  whole  man 
pins  a  two-thirds  man  plus  a  one-third  man  to  make  two  "whole  men."  This  awk- 
ward subdivision  is  not  making  headway,  but  the  entire  task  system  is  yielding  to 
the  more  elastic  and  organic  factory  system. 

VIII.    THE   FACTORY  SYSTEM. 


Quite  recently  what  may  be  described  as  a  factory  system  has  been  introduced  in 
a  few  establishments  in  New  York.  This  is  known  in  the  trade  as  the  "  Boston 
system"  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  task  system  which  is  peculiar  to  New 
York.  It  is  not  really  a  "  Boston  system,"  since  it  is  found  also  in  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  and  elsewhere,  but  it  has  been  slow  to  gain  a  foothold  in  New  York  because 
the  task  system  has  met  it  by  its  unique  capacity  for  overexertion.  Now  that  it 
has  been  introduced  on  the  basis  of  New  York's  wages  and  standards  of  exertion 
those  contractors  who  have  adopted  it  are  confident  of  its  future.  The  "factory" 
employs  50  to  200  persons,  where  the  task  system  employs  10  to  20.  It  has  a  minute 
division  of  labor  and  an  elasticity  of  expansion  far  beyond  that  of  the  task  system. 
The  following  schedule  of  Establishment  No.  2  represents  this  system.  This  is  a 
shop  employing  104  people  and  making  1,650  coats  per  week,  at  75  cents  each. 


THE   FACTORY    SYSTEM. 
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["Factory  system:  New  York;  coat  shop;  steam  power;  contractor,  Jew;  employees,  Jews  and 
Italians;  104  employees  in  one  system;  1,650  coats  per  week;  60  hours  per  week ;  system  introduced 
about  1897.] 

Cents. 

Contract  price 75 

Labor  cost 55.7 

Average  wages  per  hour 14. 7 


Hour. 


"Week. 


Two- 
thirds 
year. 


Arerage 
per  week 
per  year. 


Operator's  wages  - 
Easter's  wages  — 
Pressor's  wages. . . 


Cents. 
20.1 
15.1 
22 


$12. 00 
9.06 
13.20 


$416. 00 
308. 04 
457. 60 


$8.00 
5.92 

8.80 


h.  ni 

Time  per  coat 3  41 

Operator's  time  per  coat 57 

Baster's  time  per  coat 54 

Pressor's  time  per  coat 21 

Individual  occupations  in  establishment  No.  2. 


Num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

"Week  or 
piece. 

Earnings. 

Total  earn- 
ings for 
the  occupa- 
tion. 

1 

Jew 

do 

Male 

do.... 

do 

Week... 

do  ... 

do... 
Piece  . . . 
Week... 
...do... 

do... 

do  ... 

do... 

do  ... 

do  ... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do  ... 

$17.  00 

15.00 

14.00 

.06 

16.00 

17.00 

15.00 

12.00 

12.00 

10.00 

7.00 

6.00 

6.00 

14.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

6.50 

3.00 

17.00 

15.00 

$17. 00 

1 

do 

15.00 

do 

do 

14.00 

3 

.    do              

do 

do 

48.00 

1 

do 

do 

16.00 

1 

do 

do 

17.00 

...do 

do  . 

15.00 

1 

do 

do 

12.00 

1 

do 

do.... 

do 

12.00 

] 

do 

10.00 

1 

do 

do 

7.00 

1 

do 

do  .... 

6.00 

1 

do  .... 

6.00 

1 

do  .... 

14.00 

2 

do 

do.... 

20.00 

2 

do 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

do  .... 

18.00 

1 

...do 

....do 

8.00 

1 

do 

6.50 

1 

do 

do.... 

3.00 

2 

do 

do  .... 

34.00 

1 

do 

do  .... 

15.00 

313. 50 

Basting  and  edge  basting. 

do 

Male 

do  .... 

Week... 

do  ... 

do  ... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 
....do... 

14.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

|      10. 00 

6.00 

8.00 

7.50 

7.00 

12.00 

4.50 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

1 

14.08 

2 

do                       

26.00 

2 

do                         

do 

do  .... 

12.00 

1 

do 

do    

do  .... 

11.08 

4 

do 

do  .... 

40.00 

1 

do 

do  .... 

10.00 

1 

do                             

do 

do  .... 

6.00 

2 

do 

do 

Female  . . . 
do.... 

16.00 

1 

do 

7.50 

1 

do  . 

do 

7.09 

1 

do 

do.... 

do... 

.do... 

....do  ... 

12.00 

2 

Jew 

do 

Female  - . . 

9.00 

1 

9,00 

3 

do.... 

do    .. 
....do... 

24.00 

1 

do 

do 

do.... 

7.00 

25 

226.00 

Piece . . . 

.08 

li 

132.  00 

^=— = 
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Industrial  occupations  in  establishment  No.  % — Continued. 


Num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Week  or 
piece. 

Earnings. 

Total  earn- 
ings for 
the  occupa- 
tion. 

1 

Busheling  and  trimming. 

do 

Male 

do  .... 

Week... 
....do... 

$17.00 
15.00 
11.00 
12.00 
12.00 
7.00 

$17. 00 

15.00 

1 

.../.do 

do.... 

...do  ... 

11.00 

...do 

do  .... 

....do  ... 

24.00 

...do 

do  .... 

....do... 

24.00 

1 

..do 

do 

do  .... 

....do  ... 

7.00 

9 

113. 00 

Sewing  buttons  and  tacking. 

Female  . . . 
do  .... 

Week... 
....do  ... 

6.00 
7.00 
5.00 
3.00 

8 

48.00 

1 

7.00 

do                                

do 

do  ... 

5.O0 

3 

do 

Boy 

....do  ... 

3.00 

1<S 

60.00 

Felling  ("outside "  finishing). 

Italian 

Female  ... 
do 

Piece . . . 
do  ... 

.04 

.04 

18 

56.56 

9.44 

21 

66.00 

104 

919. 00 

This  particular  shop,  chosen  as  establishment  No.  2,  has  been  selected  because  it 
is  known  in  the  trade  throughout  the  country  as  able  to  produce  the  cheapest  coat 
of  this  kind.  It  is  claimed  by  competing  contractors  in  New  York  and  other  cities 
that  contractor  No.  2  enjoys  his  superiority  because  he  employs  immigrant  labor  and 
gets  it  very  cheaply;  but  it  can  safely  be  said,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
trade  in  general,  that  the  better  grades  of  labor  on  this  grade  of  work  are  paid  more 
per  hour  in  this  shop  than  any  other  place  in  the  country.  Also,  the  employees  are 
working  10  hours  a  day  instead  of  12, 13,  and  14  hours,  as  is  done  in  competing  shops. 
As  regards  the  employing  of  immigrant  labor,  contractor  No.  2  employs  labor  that 
has  probably  been  in  this  country  longer  and  has  had  better  training  than  the  major- 
ity of  the  trade  outside.  The  advantage  which  this  establishment  has  over  other 
shops  is  in  the  mode  of  production.  With  its  minute  division  of  labor,  skilled  labor 
is  employed  where  skill  is  required,  and  unskilled  labor  where  less  skill  is  required. 

The  labor  cost  on  a  coat,  on  the  basis  of  10  hours'  work  a  day,  in  establishment 
No.  2,  is  55.7  cents.  The  labor  cost  on  a  coat  in  establishment  No.  1,  where  the 
division  of  labor  is  not  so  minute,  is  59.3  cents,  giving  No.  2  an  advantage  of  nearly 
4  cents. 

The  time  required  to  make  the  coat  in  establishment  No.  2  is  3  hours  41  minutes, 
as  compared  with  3  hours  55  minutes,  in  the  case  of  No.  1,  giving  No.  2  an  advantage 
of  14  minutes  per  coat. 

If  the  wages  are  compared  in  their  several  divisions  it  will  be  found  that  the  aver- 
age earnings  of  operators  in  establishment  No.  2  are  20.1  cents  per  hour,  working  10 
hours  per  day,  or  $12  per  week;  while  in  establishment  No.  1  the  operator  earns 
20.9  cents  per  hour,  working  12  hours,  or  $15  per  week. 

But  establishment  No.  2  has  26  operators  of  widely  different  skill,  whereas  the 
operators  in  No.  1  are  of  equal  skill.  We  should  compare  the  operators  in  No.  2  who 
are  of  the  highest  skill  with  those  in  No.  1  whose  skill  is  the  same.  In  doing  tliis 
we  find  that  o\it  of  the  26  operators  in  No.  2  there  are  7  men  who  earn  $15  to  $17  a 
week,  working  10  hours  a  day,  while  in  establishment  No.  1  the  operators  of  the 
same  skill  are  working  for  $15, 12  hours  per  day.  There  are  also  in  No.  2  two  men  at 
$14  a  week,  working  10  hours  per  day,  making  their  wages  per  hour  higher  than  the 
men  who  work  12  hours  a  day  for  $15  a  week  in  No.  1.  Even  the  2  men  on  the  sched- 
ule who  earn  $12  a  week  each  are  earning  about  the  same  wages  per  hour  as  the  best 
in  establishment  No.  1. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  with  regard  to  the  baster.  The  baster  in  establishment 
No.  1  gets  on  an  average  18.4  cents  per  hour,  working  12  hoars  a  day,  amounting  to 
about  $13  per  week,  while  the  baster  in  establishment  No.  2  gets  15.1  cents  per 
hour.    But  in  the  case  of  No.  2  the  baster  includes  the  edge  baster  also  on  the  basis 
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of  15.1  cents,  -while  in  No.  1  the  edge  baster  gets  only  13.8  cents  per  hour ;  so  that 
if  in  establishment  No.  1  the  baster  and  the  edge  baster  were  combined  and  an 
average  drawn  as  in  No.  2,  it  would  be  found  that  »he  basters  get  about  the  same 
amount  in  both  cases.  When  the  wages  for  the  baster  are  computed  it  will  be  found 
that  in  No.  2  there  is  one  man  who  gets  $14  a  week,  working  10  hours,  while  the 
skilled  baster  in  establishment  No.  1  gets  only  $13  a  week,  working  12  hours  a  day. 

With  regard  to  the  edge  baster  or  finisher  we  find  that  in  the  case  of  No.  1  the 
skilled  finisher  works  12  hours  a  day  in  order  to  earn  $10  a  week.  In  establishment 
No.  2  there  are  2  skilled  finishers  who  get  $10  and  $12,  working  only  10  hours  a 
day,  and  others  at  $9,  $8,  and  $7,  while  there  are  2  at  $8  a  week  who  earn  per 
hour  about  the  same  and  even  a  trifle  more  than  the  skilled  basters  in  establishment 
No.l. 

But  the  output  of  the  basters  is  about  60  per  cent  greater.  The  basters  in  estab- 
lishment No.  2  baste  a  coat  in  54  minutes  as  against  86  minutes  in  No.  1.  Conse- 
quently, while  establishment  No.  2  pays  even  better  wages  for  skilled  labor  than 
does  establishment  No.  I,  and  requires  the  employees  to  work  only  10  hours  per  day, 
as  compared  with  12  hours  in  the  latter  case,  they  are  able  to  produce  a  coat  cheaper 
than  establishment  No.  1.  On  both  the  questiou  of  wages  for  skilled  help  and  the 
question  of  time  consumed  per  coat  No.  2  has  the  advantage. 

In  view  of  the  counter  argument  which  would  naturally  suggest  itself  that,  grant- 
ing establishment  No.  2,  with  its  factory  system,  pays  higher  wages  to  a  few  extra- 
skilled  employees,  yet  this  is  likely  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  larger  proportion 
of  cheap  help,  the  following  comparison  is  offered :  Taking  an  average  wage  of  $9 
per  week  as  the  dividing  line  between  cheap  help  and  skilled  help,  and  calling  those 
who  receive  $9  and  less  per  week  the  cheap  help  and  those  receiving  over  $9  the 
skilled  help,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  schedule  that  establishment  No.  1  has  9 
employees,  or  47  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  receiving  more  than  $9,  and  10  em- 
ployees, or  53  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  receiving  $9  or  less;  and  establish- 
ment No.  2  has  48  employees,  or  46  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  receiving  over  $9 
per  week,  and  56  employees,  or  54  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  receiving  $9  or  less 
per  week.  In  other  words,  in  establishment  No.  1  53  per  cent  of  the  employees  are 
cheap  help,  and  in  establishment  No.  2  54  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  cheap  help. 
The  proportions  between  skilled  and  cheap  help  in  each  establishment  are  practi- 
cally identical. 

The  reasons  for  the  cheaper  cost  of  production  and  the  better  conditions  in  estab- 
lishment No.  2  are  to  be  found  in  the  greater  skill  and  speed  acquired  where  the  labor 
is  minutely  divided.  A  man  who  makes  only  pockets  can  make  more  pockets  and 
better  pockets  than  the  man  who  makes  a  whole  coat,  and  moreover  he  can  do  this 
without  the  basting  required  by  the  latter,  thus  reducing  the  time  and  cost  of  the 
operation.  As  a  consequence  the  pocket  makers  in  the  large  shops  earn  about  $16 
per  week  working  10  hours  a  day,  while  the  iirst-class  skilled  operator  in  the  small 
shop  will  have  to  work  12  hours  per  day  in  order  to  make  $15  per  week.  The  same 
thing  is  true  with  regard  to  the  man  who  sews  around  coats  or  stitches  coats.  More 
efficiency  and  skill  are  acquired  by  doing  one  thing,  and  higher  wages  are  earned, 
even  though  working  a  less  number  of  hours  per  week. 

It  is  generally  claimed  in  the  trade  by  people  who  are  running  large  shops  like 
No.  2  that  the  only  advantage  which  the  small  contractor  has  over  them  is  in  run- 
ning his  shop  for  unlimited  hours.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  schedule  that  this  idea 
is  verified  in  figures.  Establishment  No.  2  pays  as  good  and  even  better  wages  than 
No.  1,  and  produces  a  coat  in  less  time  and  at  less  cost  per  coat  with  10  hours  work, 
than  No.  1  with  12  hours  a  day.  If  the  labor  of  all  shops  were  limited  to  10,  either 
through  the  strength  of  a  labor  union  or  through  legislation,  the  following  would 
probably  be  the  result:  Shop  No.  1  would  be  compelled  to  increase  the  wages  of  its 
employees  20  per  cent  in  order  to  enable  them  to  earn  the  same  wages  in  10  hours 
that  they  now  earn  in  12  hours.  This,  on  the  assumption  that  the  intensity  of  exer- 
tion would  not  be  increased,  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  operating  and  basting 
20  per  cent.  This  assumption  is  not  wholly  valid,  because,  with  increased  energy, 
owing  to  shorter  hours,  the  increased  cost  would  not  be  quite  as  great.  The  present 
cost  of  operating  and  basting  is  46.3  per  cent  per  coat,  and  an  increase  of  20  per  cent 
would  be  9.3  cents.  Even  now  shop  No.  2  has  an  advantage  of  5  cents  on  a  coat,  and 
an  increase  of  9.3  cents  would  bring  the  advantage  up  to  14.9  cents  per  coat.  With 
snch  a  difference,  or  even  with  less  difference  in  the  cost  of  production,  the  task 
system  would  disappear  before  the  factory  Bystem. 

A  probable  reason  which  may  be  mentioned  why  shops  of  this  kind  have  not  come 
into  the  trade  more  largely  is  that  the  Jews  do  not  submit  graciously  to  this  form  oj 
production.  Establishment  No.  2  must  enforce  discipline;  everybody  must  be  on 
time.  There  is  not  as  much  freedom  as  in  the  small  contractor's  shop.  Many  Jewish 
operators,  basters,  and  edge  basters  would  prefer  to  work  12  hours  a  day  in  a  shop 
where  they  could  have  freedom  than  10  hours  in  a  shop  where  discipline  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  mode  of  production. 
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Another  reason  why  establishment  No.  2  has  not  developed  farther  is  because  of 
the  amount  of  money  required  to  establish  it.-VThe  contractor  who  can  save  $2,000 
usually  invests  it  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  himself.  He  claims  that  there  is 
not  much  money  for  the  contractor  who  is  working  for  a  clothing  manufacturer,  but 
there  is  money  in  manufacturing  for  oneself,  even  on  a  small  scale,  utilizing  the 
labor  of  the  small  contractor  .^.Consequently,  Contractors,  instead  of  investing  their 
money  in  larger  contractor's  snops,  have  made  a  practice  of  beginning  to  manufac- 
ture clothing  themselves  on  a  small  scale.  There  has,  indeed,  been  a  number  of  large 
manufacturers  who  have  established  just  such  shops  as  establishment  No.  2,  known 
as  "inside  shops "  to  distinguish  them  from  the  contractors'  shops.  But  it  seems 
that  a  manufacturer  can  not  produce  a  75-cent  coat  in  the  large  factory  quite  as 
cheaply  as  the  contractor  can  produce  such  a  coat  in  the  large  factory.  A  hired 
superintendent  is  not  usually  able  to  obtain  as  cheap  results  as  those  obtained  by  a 
skillful  contractor.  But  in  these  large  inside  shops  a  better  grade  of  coat,  costing 
$1.50  to  $3,  is  made  to  great  advantage,  while  the  75-cent  coat  (and  the  great  major- 
ity of  coats  are  from  62J  cents  to  $1)  is  made  in  shops  of  the  class  of  establishment 
No.  1.  Probably  50  per  cent  of  the  75-cent  coats  are  made  in  shops  of  this  class  and 
the  rest  is  distributed  through  other  shops,  leaving  probably  not  more  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  75-cent  coats  in  establishments  like  No.  2. 

Establishment  No.  3. 

[Percentage  system:  New  York;  coat  shop;  steam  power;  contractor,  Lithuanian;  employees, 
Lithuanians.  57  employees  in  10  teams;  GOO  coats  per  week;  operators  and  button  sewers,  10 
hours;  others,  11  hours.] 

Cents. 

Contractor's  price 75 

Labor  cost 67. 5 

Average  wages  per  hour ~ 12.7 


Two- 

Hour. 

Week. 

thirds 
year. 

Gents. 

18.7 

$11. 22 

$388. 92 

13.6 

9.00 

312.00 

9.16 

6.05 

208. 00 

16.9 

11.20 

388. 23 

Average 
per  week 
per  year. 


Operator's  wages 

Baster's  wages 

Edge  baster's  wages. 
Presser's  wages 


$7.46 
6.00 
4.00 
7.46 


Cents. 

Cost  of  operating  per  coat 18.7 

Cost  of  basting  per  coat 25. 5 

Cost  of  pressing  per  coat 9.3 


Time  per  coat 5 

Operator's  time  per  coat 1 

Baster's  time  per  coat 1 

Edge  baster's  time  per  coat 1 

Pressor's  time  per  coat 0 


h.  m. 


Individual  occupations  in  establishment  No.  S. 


Num- 
ber. 


Occnpation. 


Nationality. 


Week  or 
piece. 


Cost 
per 
coat. 


Earnings 
per  week. 


Total  earn- 
ings per 
week  for 

the  occupa- 
tion. 


Operator 

Baster 

Edge  baster... 

Pressor 

do 

-do. 


Foreman    and   con- 
tractor. 
Buttons  and  tacking. 
Outside  finishers l 


Lithuanian . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Italian 


Male... 

....do. 
do. 

....do. 
do. 

....do. 
do. 


Female  ... 
do.... 


Piece  - 
...do. 
.--.do. 
Week. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 

...do  . 
Piece . 


Cents. 
18.7 
15.0 
10.5 


5.0 

4.0 


$11. 22 
9.00 
6.05 
14.00 
12.00 
10.00 
15.00 

6.00 


67.5 


$112.20 
90.00 
60.50 
14.00 
12.00 
30.00 
30.00 

30.00 
24.00 


402. 70 


1  Estimated  equivalent  to  8  inside  finishers  at  10  hours  per  day. 
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Establishment  No.  3  is  a  Lithuanian  shop  in  Brooklyn.  The  people  employed  in 
this  class  of  shops  number  several  hundred.  The  mode  of  production  is  quite  simi- 
lar to  that  in  the  Jewish  task-system  shop.  Indeed,  the  Lithuanians  probably  learned 
their  peculiar  division  of  labor  from  the  Jews.  They  came  from  the  same  localities 
in  Russia,  and  a  number  of  them  speak  the  jargon  of  the  Jews.  Like  the  shop 
described  in  schedule  No.  1,  which  makes  almost  the  same  class  of  work,  the  Lith- 
uanians have  an  operator,  a  baster,  and  an  edge  baster  or  finisher,  in  teams.  They 
work  with  steam  power,  in  shops  of  10  machines  and  more.  The  earnings  are 
divided  in  about  the  same  way  as  in  the  Jewish  shops,  except  that  the  contractor 
gets  a  smaller  share.  Out  of  $15  worth  of  work  the  operator  gets  25  per  cent,  or 
$3.75;  the  baster  gets  34  per  cent  and  pays,  in  turn,  the  edge  baster  or  finisher  40 
per  cent,  so  that  out  of  the  $15  worth  of  work  the  baster  gets  $3.06  and  the  edge 
baster  gets  $2.04.  Together  the  operator,  baster,  and  finisher  get  $8.85  out  of  the 
$15  worth  of  work,  instead  of  the  $7.66  received  by  the  team  in  the  Jewish  shop. 
Therefore  the  labor  cost  on  a  75-cent  coat  is  67.5  cents  instead  of  59.3  cents,  leaving 
the  contractor  a  balance  of  8  cents,  instead  of  about  15  cents  in  the  case  of  the  Jew- 
ish shop. 

Probably  the  reason  why  these  Lithuanian  contractors  can  manage  on  8  cents 
instead  of  15  cents  is  because  their  shops  are  usually  larger,  having  10  or  more 
machines  instead  of  3. 

Notwithstanding  the  smaller  share  of  the  contractor  and  a  piece  price  per  coat  14 
per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  Jewish  team  in  the  task  shop  of  establishment  No. 
1,  yet  the  Lithuanian  earnings  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  Jews.  This  is  partly 
because  the  Jews  work  longer  hours  and  partly  because  they  are  quicker  and  more 
intense  in  their  work.  The  Lithuanians  are  mainly  large  and  robust  men,  but  are 
not  so  well  adapted  to  the  rapid  and  artistic  kind  of  work  required  in  the  sewing 
trade. 

The  Jewish  operator  is  able  to  make  a  coat  in  43  minutes,  while  the  Lithuanian 
operator  requires  an  hour  to  make  the  same  coat,  so  that  while  the  price  for  labor 
paid  to  the  Lithuanian  is  higher,  yet,  Bince  he  works  so  much  slower,  his  earnings 
are  less.  In  the  Jewish  shop  the  operator  earns  $15  per  week,  working  12  hours  per 
day,  as  against  the  Lihuanian  operator  $11.22  for  10  hours'  work. 

The  same  facts  are  true  with  regard  to  the  baster  and  edge  baster  (or  finisher). 
In  the  Lithuanian  shop  it  will  be  seen  that  the  baster  receives  13.6  cents  per  hour, 
while  the  baster  in  the  Jewish  shop  earns  18.4  cents  per  hour.  The  Lithuanian  edge 
baster  earns  9.2  cents  per  hour;  the  Jewish  edge  baster  earns  13.8  cents  per  hour. 
The  earnings  of  the  presser  are  about  the  same  in  both  shops,  although  the  Jewish 
pressor,  who  works  by  the  piece,  gets  a  somewhat  smaller  percentage  than  the 
Lithuanian,  who  works  by  the  week.  Pressing  requires  a  good  deal  of  hard  phys- 
ical labor  and  less  skill  than  operating  or  finishing,  and  although  the  Lithuanians, 
who  are  stronger  than  the  Jews,  get  a  higher  price  per  piece,  yet  they  earn  about 
the  same  wages  per  week. 

Comparing  the  wages  on  the  basis  of  8  months  worked  during  the  year,  it  will  be 
seen  that  when  the  Lithuanian  machine  operator  earns  $11.20  a  week  while  working 
10  hours  a  day,  or  $387.96  a  year,  his  average  weekly  wages  for  the  year  are  $7.46. 
The  Jewish  operator  in  establishment  No.  1,  on  the  other  hand,  while  working  12 
hours  a  day,  earns  $15  a  week.  On  the  basis  of  8  months  worked  during  the  year  he 
earns  an  average  of  $10  per  week  or  $520  per  year.  But  making  a  comparison 
between  the  two  nationalities  on  the  basis  of  a  10-hour  day,  it  is  seen  that  the  Jew- 
ish operator  under  the  task  system  working  10  hours  per  day  earns  $12  per  week,  in 
contrast  to  the  Lithuanian  who  earns  $11.20.  This  shows  a  difference  in  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  two  nationalities  of  7.25  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  Jewish  operator. 
When,  however,  the  element  of  time  is  introduced,  the  difference  is  more  pronounced. 
The  Jew,  working  12  hours  instead  of  10,  or  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  time  over 
the  Lithuanian,  earns  $520,  or  $10  a  week,  in  contrast  to  $387.96,  or  $7.46  a  week, 
which  is  an  increase  of  34.03  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  two  nationalities,  work- 
ing the  same  number  of  hours  on  virtually  the  same  kind  of  work,  show  a  difference 
in  earning  capacity  of  7.25  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  Jewish  workman.  But  the  Jew, 
by  working  20  per  cent  longer,  is  able  to  earn  34.03  per  cent  more  than  the  Lithu- 
anian. 

The  same  difference  between  the  nationalities  is  brought  out  in  an  examination  of 
the  basters.  The  Jewish  baster  in  establishment  No.  learns  $13  per  week  when 
working  12  hours  a  day,  or  $10  a  week  for  a  10-hour  day.  The  Lithuanian  baster  in 
establishment  No.  3  earns  $9  per  week  on  the  basis  of  10  hours.  In  the  same  class 
of  work  and  for  the  same  time  there  is  thus  a  difference  of  11  per  cent  in  the  wages 
earned,  in  favor  of  the  Jew. 

Introducing  the  element  of  time,  the  difference  is  more  marked.  By  working  12 
hours  per  day  instead  of  10,  or  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  the  Jew  earns  $13  per  week 
or  $450  per  year  for  8  months,  and  $8.66  per  week  for  the  year,  which  is  a  net  increase 
of  44.33  per  cent  over  the  earnings  of  the  Lithuanian. 
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The  difference  is  further  brought  out  in  comparing  the  finishers  or  edge  basters. 
In  the  Jewish  shop  the  earnings  per  week  for  a  12-hour  day  are  $10,  or  for  8  months 
$346.32,  and  an  average  of  $6.66  for  the  year;  while  for  a  10-hour  day  they  are  $8  per 
weei.  The  difference  in  earnings  between  these  nationalities,  taking  the  10-hour 
day,  is,  then.  32.36  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  Jew;  while  taking  the  Jew  on  the  basis 
of  the  12-hour  day,  in  comparison  with  the  10-hour  day  of  the  Lithuanian,  the  dif- 
ference in  earnings  is  65.70  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  Jew.  The  pressor,  getting  $11.20 
a  week,  or  $388  per  year,  will  average  during  the  year  $7.46  per  week. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  Lithuanian  labor,  while  receiving  per  coat  14  per  cent 
higher  piece  price,  is  able  to  earn  less  wages  per  week,  showing  that  cheap  labor  is 
not  really  cheap  in  all  cases.  This  Lithuanian  team  system,  while  it  suffers  in  com- 
parison with  the  Jewish  team  system,  suffers  still  more  in  comparison  with  the  fac- 
tory system.  It  represents  but  a  remnant  of  the  clothing  manufacture  and  must 
necessarily  disappear  before  the  greater  economy  of  a  more  minute  subdivision  of 
labor.  It  must  be  added  that  the  majority  of  these  men  receiving  $4  to  $7.46  per 
week  for  the  year  are  married  men,  living  in  a  large  city,  with  families  to  support. 


Establishment  No.  4. 

[Factory  system:  Chicago;  coat  shop;  steam  power;  contractor,  Jew;  employees,  Polish  women  and 
girls;  32  employees  in  one  system;  400  coats  per  week;  60  hours  per  week;  system  introduced 
about  1892.1 

Cents, 

Contractor's  price .. 75 

Labor  cost 58. 4 

Average  wages  per  hour - 12.2 


Operator's  wages  . 
Baster's  wages  ... 
Pressor's  wages  .  - 


Cents. 
13.2 
13.2 
17.7 


7.92 
10.62 


Two- 
thirds 
year. 


$274. 56 
274. 56 
368. 16 


Average 
per  week 
per  year. 


5.28 
7.08 


Cost  of  operating . 
Cost  of  basting. . . 
Cost  of  pressing .. 


Cents. 
...  23.7 
...  13.9 


Time  per  coat 

Operator's  time  per  coat. 
Baster's  time  per  coat  — 
Pressor's  time  per  coat  -- 


h.  m. 

.  4    48 

.  1    48 

.  1     S 

27 


Individual  occupations  in  establishment  No.  4. 


Num- 
ber. 


Occupation. 


Nationality. 


piece. 


Earnings. 


Total  earn- 
ings for 
the  occupa- 
tion. 


Operators. 


Sewing  in  sleeves . 

do 

Sewing  round 

Sewing  pocketB 

do 

Sewing  linings  . . . 

do 

....do 

Stitching  coat 


Head  baster  . . . 

....do 

Edge  baster 

do 

Under  pressor . 


Pressors . 


Pole 

do... 

do... 

do... 

German  . 

Pole 

do... 

do... 

do... 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Female  . 
....do., 
-...do.. 
....do  .. 
....do.. 
...do., 
-...do., 
-...do.. 
Male 


Female  . 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
Male 


"Week. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


-do. 
.do. 
-do. 
do. 
.do. 


.do.--. 


Piece . 


$9.50 
9.00 
8.00 
8.50 
8.50 
6.00 
6.50 
5.00 

11.00 


10.00 
9.00 
7.00 
6.50 

10.00 


$9.50 
9.00 
8.00 

25.50 
8.50 

12.00 
6.50 
5.00 

11.00 


95.00 


10.00 
9.00 
7.00 
19.50 
10.00 

55.50 

3J.00 
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Num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

"Week 

or 
piece. 

Earnings. 

Total  earn- 
ings for 
the  occupa- 
tion. 

1 

Trimming  and  busheling. 

Pole 

Male 

..  do 

Week... 
do 

$12.  00 
9.00 

2.50 

5.00 
.05 

$12.  00 

1 

Pole 

do 

do 

2 

21.00 

do 

do 

3 

15.00 

1 

.    do  . 

Piece . . . 

& 

20.00 

32 

233. 50 

Establishment  No.  4  is  the  shop  of  a  Jewish  contractor,  employing  in  the  main 
Polish  female  help.  It  is  this  class  of  shops  that  are  the  most  formidable  competi- 
tors in  the  trade  in  Chicago.  Contractors  who  have  entered  this  business,  employ- 
ing this  class  of  help,  have  been  quite  prosperous. 

If  schedule  No.  4  is  compared  with  schedule  No.  1  it  will  be  seen  that  the  labor 
on  a  coat  is  58.4  cents  as  against  59.3  cents  in  the  task  shop,  aud  it  has  an  advantage 
of  less  than  1  cent  per  coat.  Probably  even  this  advantage  is  offset  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  the  coat.  The  Jewish  operators  and  basters  are  better  trained 
and  the  coats  made  in  the  Jewish  shops  are  on  the  whole  more  artistic  and  have  a 
better  appearance. 

Comparing  the  different  divisions  as  to  the  price  of  labor  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
advantage  is  rather  on  the  side  of  establishment  No.  1,  with  Jewish  help.  The  cost 
of  operating  in  the  case  of  No.  4  is  23.7  cents,  while  in  the  case  of  No.  1  it  is  only  15 
cents  per  coat. 

The  time  required  for  operating  in  establishment  No.  4  is  1  hour  40  minutes,  but 
the  time  required  for  operating  in  establishment  No.  1  is  only  43  minutes.  The 
principal  saving  in  No.  4  is  in  the  basting,  and  as  it  is  the  basting  that  indicates 
quality,  this  saving  is  somewhat  effected  at  the  expense  of  quality.  The  cost  of 
basting  in  the  case  of  No.  1  is  23.3  cents,  while  in  the  case  of  No.  4  it  is  13.9  cents. 

When  the  wages  and  income  of  No.  4  and  No.  1  are  compared,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  advantage  is  in  favor  of  the  Jewish  shop.  In  No.  1  the  operator  will  earn  per 
hour  nearly  21  cents,  while  in  No.  4  she  will  earn  only  about  13  cents. 

The  baster  in  No.  1  will  earn  per  hour  18  cents,  while  in  No.  4  the  baster  will  earn 
only  about  13  cents.  The  Jewish  task  shop  has  the  advantage  both  in  wages  and  in 
cost  per  coat,  considering  the  quality,  compared  with  the  factory  system  employing 
girls,  even  though  the  latter  are  good,  steady  help  working  for  small  wages. 

But  when  establishment  No.  4  is  compared  with  establishment  No.  2,  the  advan- 
tage is  on  the  side  of  No.  2,  namely,  the  Jewish  shop  employing  men  under  the  fac- 
tory system.    The  difference  is  about  as  follows : 

Comparison  of  establishments  Xos.  4  and  2. 


Labor 

cost  per 

coat. 

All  employees. 

Operator. 

Baster  and  edge 
baster. 

Establishment. 

Average 

wages." 

Time  per 

coat. 

Average 
wages. 

Average 
time  con- 
sumed. 

Average 
wages. 

Time  con- 
sumed. 

No.4 

Cents. 
58.4 
55 

Gents. 
12.2 
14.7 

h.     TTl. 

4    48 
3    41 

Cents. 
13.2 
20.1 

h.     m. 

1    40 

57 

Cents. 
13.1 
15.1 

h.   m. 
1    03 

No.2 

54 

Establishment  No.  2,  therefore,  has  the  advantage  at  every  point,  showing  that 
while  the  labor  of  women  is  cheaper  per  hour  and  per  week  than  that  of  men,  the 
labor  cost  on  a  garment  is  less  in  the  shop  employing  men,  even  when  paid  almost 
double  the  wages  paid  the  women.  This  will  be  further  shown  in  a  number  of  cases 
as  the  schedules  are  followed  up.  The  reason  why  the  contractors  employing  Polish 
women  have  been  able  to  crowd  out  the  shops  employing  Jewish  men  in  Chicago  is 
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probably  because  these  contractors  first  introduced  the  factory  system  rather  than 
because  they  employed  Polish  women.  It  was  the  factory  system  and  not  the  Polish 
women  that  threw  the  Jewish  shops  out  of  business,  and  when  the  factory  system  is 
introduced  in  a  Jewish  shop  the  Jewish  operator  and  baster,  even  at  much  higher 
wages,  evidently  can  hold  their  own  in  competition  and  can  produce  a  coat  just  as 
cheaply  as  can  be  done  with  female  labor. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Jews  already  mentioned  will  partially  explain  why  they 
permitted  themselves  to  be  driven  out  of  business  rather  than  establish  the  factory 
system.  They  prefer  work  in  the  small  shop  so  as  to  avoid  the  discipline  which 
naturally  accompanies  the  large  factory.  There  is  a  change  now  taking  place  in 
Chicago  in  the  large  shops  where  Jews  are  employed,  and  the  division  of  labor  is 
being  introduced  in  the  better  grades  of  work. 

Probably  another  reason  why  the  Jews  and  Bohemians  have  been  driven  out  and 
replaced  by  Poles  is  because  both  the  Jews  and  Bohemians  were  given  to  forming 
unions  and  going  on  strikes  and  insisting  on  their  price  for  labor.  The  Poles  have 
worked  while  the  others  were  on  strike,  so  that  clothing  manufacturers  encouraged 
very  strongly  the  Polish  shops,  even  while  they  were  learning  the  trade,  so  as  to 
successfully  defeat  the  tailors'  unions. 

Establishment  No.  5. 

[Factory  system :  Brooklyn ;  coat  shop ;  steam  power ;  contractor,  Jew ;  employees,  Poles,  Jews, 
Italians;  50  employees  in  one  system;  3,000  coats  per  week;  66  hours  per  week;  system  established 
about  1897.] 

Gents 

Contract  price  (lined  coat) 19 

Labor  cost 16. 1 

Average  wages  per  hoar 14.7 


"Week." 


Two- 
thirds 
year. 


Average 
per  week 
per  year. 


Operator's  wages  . 
Baster's  wages  -  - . 
Pressor's  wages  . . 


Cents. 
17.6 
10.6 
14.4 


$11.  62 
6.99 
9.50 


$402. 48 
242.32 
328.  64 


$7.74 
4.66 


Cents. 

Cost  of  operating ,„    9.6 

Cost  of  basting 5 

Cost  of  pressing 3.2 

CoBt  of  trimming  and  busheling 1.1 

h.    m. 

Time  per  coat 1     6 

Operator's  time  per  coat 33 

Baster's  time  per  coat 2.6 

Pressor's  time  per  coat 13 

Individual  occupations  in  establishment  No.  5. 


Num- 
ber. 


Occupation. 


Nationality. 


Sex. 


"Week  or 
piece. 


Earnings. 


Total  earn- 
ings for 
the  occu- 
pation. 


Sleeve  maker . . 

do 

Pocket  maker  ■ 
do 

Lining  maker., 
do  . 
do. 


Sewing  around 

Stitching 

Sewing  m  sleeves. 


Jew  ... 

do. 

do. 

Pole... 
Jew  ... 
Pole... 

do. 

do. 

Jew  ... 
Pole... 


Male... 

do. 

....do. 

do.... 

do. 

do. 

do. 

...  ..4o. 

do. 

do. 


Week. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 
....do. 
.-.do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


$7.50 
8.00 
12.00 
12.00 
11.00 
11.00 
10.00 
17.00 
16.00 
16.00 


$7.50 
8.00 
36.00 
84.00 
11.00 
44.00 
50.00 
17.00 
16.00 
16.00 

289. 50 
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Num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Week  or 
piece. 

Earnings. 

Total  earn- 
ings  for 
the  occu- 
pation. 

1 

Polo 

Male 

...do 

"Week... 
....do... 

do... 

do... 
...,do... 

do... 

$7.00 
7.00 
5.00 
10.00 
11.00 
12.00 

$7.00 

1 

1 

Pole 

- .  do  . . . 

3 

do 

do 

2 

do 

do 

2 

do 

do 

do 

24.00 

10 

95.00 

Italian 

Pole 

Male 

do 

Week... 

.do... 
do... 

7.00 

18.00 
16.00 

2 

1 

1 

do 

do 

16.00 

2 

31.00 

Pole 

do 

Female  . .  - 
do 

Week... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

5.00 
5.00 
4  00 
3.00 
5.00 

1 

2 

10.00 

1 

do 

4.00 

1 

do 

3.00 

1 

do 

do  .... 

....do... 

5.00 

11 

52.00 

48 

484. 50 

Establishment  No.  5  produces  what  is  probably  the  cheapest  lined  coat  in  the 
United  States,  namely,  a  coat  trimmed,  stitched,  pressed,  felled,  buttonholes  made, 
and  buttons  sewed  on  and  ready  for  the  customer,  for  19  cents.  The  cost  of  produc- 
tion on  this  class  of  goods  has  fallen  more  than  in  any  other  branch  of  clothing 
manufacture,  the  present  contract  price  being  19  cents  compared  with  a  price  of  40 
to  45  cents  10  years  ago. 

The  striking  characteristics  of  this  shop  are  its  minute  division  of  labor  and  the 
amazing  speed  of  the  workmen.  Each  man  does  one  particular  kind  of  work,  in 
which  he  develops  great  skill  and  high  speed.  It  is  possible  for  the  operator  to  do 
fairly  good  work  without  the  help  of  the  baster.  Consequently  the  cost  of  basting 
each  coat  is  only  one-half  cent,  compared  with  23.3  cents  in  the  task  shop  No.  1,  and 
13.7  cents  in  the  factory  shop  No.  2.  The  baster's  time  is  only  2.6  minutes,  compared 
with  43  minutes  in  No.  1  and  54  minutes  in  No.  2.  Of  course,  this  elimination  of  the 
baster  depreciates  the  quality  of  the  coat,  but  it  is  compensated  to  a  remarkable 
extent  by  the  increased  skill  of  the  operator. 

The  entire  time  required  for  a  coat  is  only  1  hour  6  minutes,  compared  with  3 
hours  55  minutes  in  No.  1  and  3  hours  41  minutes  in  No.  2.  The  total  labor  cost  is 
16.1  cents,  compared  with  59.3  cents  in  No.  1  and  55.7  cents  in  No.  2. 

Immigrant  and  green  labor  can  only  come  into  this  shop  partially,  since  it  requires 
trained  men  to  keep  up  the  speed  that  has  been  developed.  More  actual  work  per 
hour  by  the  individual  is  incorporated  in  a  coat  in  this  shop  than  in  any  other  class 
of  shop.  Polish  men  operators  have  here  developed  equal,  if  not  greater,  speed  than 
Jews  are  able  to  develop  under  similar  conditions. 

The  Poles  before  immigrating  to  this  country  were  farmers.  They  came  from  more 
robust  stock  than  the  Jews  and  their  endurance  is  greater.  When  once  they  become 
a  part  of  this  machinery  they  develop  enormous  speed. 

If  we  examine  the  wages  we  shall  find  that  the  average  earnings  per  hour  are  but 
little  less  than  the  earnings  in  those  shops  which  produce  a  better  class  of  goods. 
The  earnings  per  hour  are  14.7  cents,  compared  with  15.1  cents  in  No.  1  and  14.7 
cents  in  No.  2,  which  make  75-cent  coats,  and  11.8  cents  in  No.  11,  which  makes  a 
$1.43  coat.  These  comparisons,  however,  are  not  quite  parallel,  since  on  the  19-cent 
coat  there  is  more  operating  proportionate  to  the  total  cost  than  on  the  more  expen- 
sive coats.  If  operators  alone  are  compared  it  will  be  seen  that  these  Polish  opera- 
tors receive  17.6  cents  per  hour,  whereas  the  Jews  in  No.  1  receive  20.9  cents,  and  in 
No.  2,  20.1  cents.  By  the  week  the  operators  receive  $7.50  to  $17,  the  majority  get- 
ting $  10  to  $12.  The  cheap  cost  of  production  does  not  result  mainly  from  low  wages 
compared  with  other  shops  but  from  a  minute  division  of  labor,  steam  power,  and 
great  skill  and  speed. 
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Establishment  No.  6. 

[Factory  system:    Chicago;    boys'  coat  shop;    gas    power;    contractor,   Pole;    employees,  Polish 
women  and  girls ;  17  employees ;  350  coats  per  week ;  60  bours  per  week.] 

Cents. 

Contract  price  (lined  coat) 30 

Labor  cost 26 

Average  wages  per  hour - 8. 9 


Operator's  wages. 
Baater's  wages  .  -  - 
Pressor's  wages .  - 


Hour. 

Week. 

Two- 
thirds 
year. 

Cents. 

7.5 

9.1 

11.5 

$4.50 
5.46 
6.90 

$156.  00 
189.28 
239. 20 

Average 
per  week 
per  year. 


$3. 00 
3.64 
4.66 


Cents. 

Cost  of  operatin  g 10. 3 

Cost  of  basting' 3. 1 

Cost  of  pressing 5. 7 


Time  per  coat 2 

Operator's  time  per  coat 1 

Baster's  time  per  coat 

Pressor's  time  per  coat 


m. 

27 
24 
20.6 


Individual  occupations,  establishment  No,  6, 


Num- 
ber. 

Oconpation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Week  or 
piece. 

Earnings. 

Total  earn* 
ings  for  the 

occupation. 

1 

Pole 

do 

Female  . . . 
. . .do  . . . 

Week  .. 
.    .  do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
do... 
....do... 

do  . 

$8.00 
6.00 
5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
6.00 

6.50 
.04 

6.00 
5.00 

12.00 

4.00 
2.00 
4.00 
1.50 

$8.00 
6.00 

1 

1 

do 

do 

do 

5.00 

2 

..do. 

-    do 

6.00 

1 

do... 

do 

3.00 

1 

do 

do 

2.00 

1 

do 

do 

6.00 

do 

8 

36.00 

1 

6.50 

2 

do  . 

do 

Piece . . . 

Week  .. 
....do... 

...do... 

...  do... 

...  do... 

....do... 

do 

14.00 

do 

Female  . . . 
do 

3 

20.50 

1 

6.00 

1 

do 

do 

5.00 

do 

do.... 

do 

2 

11.00 

1 

12.00 

-do 

1 

1 

do 

do 

1 

do  ... 

do 

1 

Boy 

1.50 

4 

11.50 

18 

91.00 

Establishment  No.  6  employs  female  Polish  help  doing  the  main  sewing  and  bast- 
ing and  produces  the  cheapest  coat  of  that  class  of  work  that  is  made  in  Chicago. 

If  we  compare  this  establishment  with  No.  5,  a  shop  doing  similar  work  and  em- 
ploying the  same  nationality,  but  employing  men  instead  of  women,  we  shall  see 
that  the  men  have  the  advantage  in  cheapness  ofproduction.  In  establishment  No. 
6  the  cost  of  operating  is  10.3  cents  while  in  No.  5  it  is  9.6  cents.  But  there  is 
even  a  greater  advantage  than  can  be  seen  from  these  figures,  since  No.  6,  em- 
ploying women,  can  not  make  the  coat  without  basting,  and  the  basting  for  the  350 
coats  costs  about  $11.  It  costs  No.  5,  employing  men,  almost  nothing  for  basting,  as 
all  the  work  is  done  by  machine.  Yet  the  average  wages  of  the  men  operators  (17.6 
cents  per  hour)  are  more  than  double  the  wages  paid  the  women  in  establishment 
No.  U  (7.5  cents  per  hour).  < 
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The  time  consumed  in  operating  a  coat  in  establishment  No.  5  is  only  33  minutes, 
while  with  the  women  operators  in  No.  6  it  is  1  hour  24  minutes — more  than  twice  as 
much.  If  the  time  which  is  required  for  basting  on  this  same  grade  of  coats  is 
taken  into  consideration  the  difference  would  be  much  larger.  Consequently, 
while  the  girls  work  for  less  than  half  the  wages  the  men  receive,  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  about  one-third  greater. 

The  average  wages  for  the  whole  shop  in  the  case  of  No.  5  are  14.7  cents  per  hour, 
while  in  the  case  of  No.  6  they  are  8.9  cents  per  hour.  But  the  cost  of  producing 
the  coat  is  16.1  cents  in  No.  5  as  against  26  cents  in  No.  6,  showing  that  where  men 
and  women  are  of  the  same  nationality,  working  the  same  number  of  hours,  in  each 
instance  with  machines  propelled  with  power,  the  men  are  able  to  produce  coats  for 
nearly  40  per  cent  less  than  the  women. 

If  establishment  No.  6  is  compared  with  establishment  No.  4,  both  employing 
women,  Polish  shop  No.  4  producing  a  75-cent  coat  and  Polish  shop  No.  6  producing 
a  30-cent  coat,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  No.  4  the  wages  are  on  an  average  12.2  cents, 
while  in  No.  6  they  are  8.9  eents,  a  difference  of  more  than  3  cents  per  hour  in  favor 
of  No.  4.  This  is  probably  due  in  the  main  tc  the  fact  that  the  help  in  No.  4  are 
more  skillful  and  are  working  on  a  better  grade  of  work. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  while  there  is  a  difference  of  3  cents  per  hour  between  No. 
6  and  No.  4,  due  principally  to  the  differences  in  skill,  yet  when  two  shops  employing 
men  are  compared,  namely,  the  shops  making  the  19-cent  coat  and  the  75-cent  coat, 
the  average  wages  for  the  employees  on  the  cheap  coat  and  on  the  good  coat  are 
about  the  same,  namely,  14.7  cents.  This  shows  that  men,  by  developing  greater 
speed,  can  earn  very  nearly  as  much  wages  on  cheaper  grades  of  coats  as  they  can 
on  better  grades  of  work,  where  it  is  not  possible  to  develop  such  intense  speed. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  in  cheap  coat  making  the  enduring  ability  of  the  men  is  an 
important  factor,  and  makes  them  able  to  compete  successfully  with  female  labor  at 
cheaper  rates.  It  is  also  true  that  the  men  stay  at  the  trade  longer  and  develop  a 
capacity  to  work  automatically,  while  women  usually  leave  the  trade  after  working 
5  or  6  years. 

Establishment  No.  7. 

[Successor  to  family  shop:   Chicago,  coat  shop;    foot  power;   contractor,  Bohemian;    employees, 
Bohemian;  13  employees  in  one  system;  120  coats  per  week;  60  hours  per  week.] 

Contract  price $1.00 

Labor  cost 938 

Average  wages  per  hour 144 


Hour. 


Week. 


Two- 
thirds 
year. 


Average 
per  week 
per  year. 


Operator's  wages  . 

Baster's  wages 

Presser's  wages . . . 


15.5 
15.8 
18.3 


$9.30 
9.48 
10.98 


$322.40 
328.64 
380. 64 


$6.20 
6.32 
7.32 


Cents. 

Cost  of  operating  per  coat 23.2 

Cost  of  hasting  per  coat 47.4 

Cost  of  pressing  per  coat -- 9.1 

h.  ra. 

Time  per  coat r 6    30 

Operator's  time  per  coat - - 1    30 

Baster's  time  per  coat 3      0 

Pressor's  time  per  coat 30 

Individual  occupations,  establishment  No.  7. 


Num- 
ber. 


Occupation. 


Nationality. 


Sex. 


"Week  o 
piece. 


Earnings. 


Total  earn- 
ings for 

the  occu- 
pation. 


Sewing  sleeves  - . 
Making  sleeves .  - 
Stitching  canvas. 


Bohemian  . 

do 

do 


Female  . 

do.. 

do.. 


Week. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


$12. 00 
10.00 
6.00 


$12. 00 

10.00 

6.00 
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Individual  occupations,  establishment  No.  7 — Continued. 


Num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Week  or 
piece. 

Earnings. 

Total  earn- 
ings  for 
the  occu- 
pation. 

1 

Bohemian  .. 
do 

Male 

do  .... 

"Week... 
...do  .... 

$16.00 
12.00 
8.00 
7.00 
6.00 

11.00 

6.00 
4.50 

$16. 00 

12.00 

2 

do 

Female  . . . 
do  .... 

...do.... 
...do.... 

16.00 

7.00 

1 

do 

do  .... 

...do.... 

6.00 

do 

...do  .... 

6 

57.00 

11.00 

Female . . . 
do  .... 

do.... 

12.00 

1 

do 

4.50 

3 

16.50 

13 

112.50 

Establishment  No.  7  represents  a  shop  where  Bohemian  girls  are  employed  as  edge 
basters  and  machine  operators  and  men  as  first  basters  and  pressors.  There  is  quite 
a  large  colony  of  these  shops  in  Chicago,  employing  probably  5,000  people,  making 
the  better  class  of  ready-made  coats  at  87-J  cents  to  $1.25  for  sack  coats,  and  $1.25 
to  $2  for  overcoats.  The  majority  of  them  are  small  shops,  with  two  or  three 
machines,  and  not  a  very  minute  division  of  labor.  From  12  to  20  people  are  employed, 
as  a  rule.  It  seems  that  these  shops  are  not  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  trade; 
they  are  successfully  replaced  by  the  shops' employing  Polish  help,  and  also  by  the 
large  shops  employing  the  factory  system. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  schedule  that  the  time  for  a  $1  coat  is  6  hours  and  30  min- 
utes, as  against  4  hours  and  48  minutes  for  the  75-cent  coat  in  schedule  No.  4 ;  show- 
ing that  it  takes  the  Bohemians  a  longer  time  relative  to  the  rate  of  wages  than  it 
takes  this  factory  shop.  They  are  also  insisting  upon  somewhat  higher  wages  indi- 
vidually than  the  Poles.  The  Bohemian  operators  insist  on  getting  15.5  cents  per 
hour,  whereas  the  average  wages  of  the  Polish  operators  is  13.2  cents,  and  their 
ability  to  produce  is  greater  than  that  of  their  Bohemian  competitors.  Gradually, 
therefore,  the  Bohemian  girl  is  being  crowded  out  by  the  Polish  girl. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  baster.  The  baster  in  the  Polish  shop  gets  13.2 
cents  per  hour ;  in  the  Bohemian,  15.8  cents  per  hour. 

With  regard  to  the  time  required  on  a  75-cent  coat,  the  Polish  baster  requires  1 
hour  and  3  minutes,  while  on  the  $1  coat  the  Bohemian  requires  3  hours;  showing 
that  the  ability  to  produce  is  much  less  in  the  shop  where  an  intense  division  of 
labor  is  not  employed  than  it  is  under  the  factory  system  with  Polish  help. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  1he  part  of  these  Bohemians  to  go  into  the  "special-order" 
trade,  which  has  been  quite  largely  introduced  in  Chicago,  and  so  to  put  their  ability 
into  a  calling  where  skill  is  required,  and  where,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  labor 
can  not  be  so  intensely  divided  as  can  be  done  in  the  manufacture  of  ready-made 
clothing.  But  even  in  the  special-order  trade  the  large  shop,  as  will  be  seen  in  estab- 
lishments 9  and  10,  is  successfully  driving  out  the  small  shop. 


Establishment  No.  8. 

[Successor  to  family  shop :  Chicago;  coat  shop;  gas  power;  contractor,  German;  employees  German; 
16  employees  in  one  system;  75  coats  per  week;  60  hours  per  week.] 

Contract  price $1.75 

Labor  cost 1. 47 

Average  wages  per  hour 115 


Hour. 


Week. 


Two- 
thirds 
year. 


Average 
per  week 
per  year. 


Operator's  wages 
Easter's  wages  . . 
Pressor's  wages  . 


Cents. 
9.7 
14 
16.6 


$201. 76 
291. 20 
345. 28 


5.60 
6.64 
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Cents. 

Cost  of  operating  per  coat 39. 4 

Cost  of  basting  per  coat '.','.'.'.'.'. "'.  "'.I'.'.'.".'.''.'.'.'.'.'."'.'.'.'. ." '.  56 

Cost  of  pressing  per  coat ,..'.',',"'.  27. 3 

h.  m. 

Time  per  coat 12  48 

Operator's  time  per  coat 4  41 

Baster's  time  per  coat ."'.'..'..".'....'.'. ',['.'.'"".'."'.'. 4  00 

Presser's  time  per  coat ..,"',.".],.'.  I '.,'.'.. '.',..'.'.'..'.'.'...    1  36 

Individual  occupations,  establishment  No.  S. 


Num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

"Week  or 
piece. 

Earnings. 

Total  earn- 

ings  for 
the  occupa- 
tion. 

1 

German 

do 

Female  . . . 
..  do... 

Week... 
do 

$9.00 
8.00 
6.50 
5.50 
3.50 
2.50 

11.00 
10.00 
6.50 
7.50 
9.00 
11.00 

.06 

6.00 
2.50 

1 

1 

...do  ... 

do  ... 

do 

1 

do 

do... 

do  ... 

5.50 

1 

do 

do 

do  .. 

1 

do... ' 

do 

do  ... 

...do  .. 

2.50 

do 

do 

6 

35.00 

1 

1 

Pole 

do 

do 

1 

German 

do 

Female 
do 

do... 
do  ... 

2 

15.00 

1 

do 

do  ... 

9.00 

1 

do 

do 

do  ... 

11.00 

do 

do 

Piece  . . . 

"Week... 
do  ... 

7 

Trimming,  etc.,  by  contractor  , 

62.50 

1 

4.50 

do 

Female . . . 
do 

1 

6.00 

1 

Felling 

do 

2.50 

2 

8.50 

16 

110.50 

What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  Bohemian  shop  holds  good  even  in  a  better 
grade  of  work.  Establishment  No.  8  is  a  German  shop,  run  by  gas  power,  but  is  a 
small  shop  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  house.  The  power  has  probably  been  intro- 
duced because  the  German  girls  are  not  willing  to  run  sewing  machines  by  foot 
power,  as  the  Bohemian  girls  and  Jewish  men  do.  But  the  production  is  on  a  small 
scale,  and  the  labor  is  not  very  much  divided.  It  is  said  in  the  trade  that  these 
shops  are  being  crowded  out  by  the  larger  Polish  shops,  where  the  girls  are  more 
willing  to  "drive"  their  work. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  takes  No.  8  12  hours  and  48  minutes  to  make  a  $1.75  coat. 
Comparing  the  unit  of  time  with  the  price  of  the  product,  it  is  seen  that  more  time 
is  required  to  every  unit  of  price  than  in  establishment  No.  4,  employing  Polish 
girls.  For  example,  it  takes  an  operator  4  hours  and  1  minute  to  operate  a  coat,  and 
the  baster  4  hours  to  baste  a  coat.  But  in  establishment  No.  4  it  takes  the  operator 
only  1  hour  and  40  minutes  to  operate  a  75-cent  coat,  and  the  baster  1  hour  and  3 
minutes  to  baste  a  75-cent  coat.  It  will  be  seen,  by  taking  into  account  the  differ- 
ence in  quality,  that  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  establishment  No.  4. 

The  average  earnings  are  on  the  side  of  No.  4.  The  operator  in  No.  4  earns  on  an 
average  13.2  cents  an  hour,  while  in  No.  8  she  only  earns  9.7  cents  per  hour.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  basters  in  No.  8  include  3  men,  since  the  work  requires  higher 
skill  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of  girls,  and  their  wages  are  14  cents 
per  hour,  compared  with  13.2  cents  in  No.  4. 

With  regard,  therefore,  both  to  the  amount  of  wages  and  the  amount  of  time,  the 
German  small  shop  is  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  the  Jewish  and  Polish  shops 
under  the  factory  system. 
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Establishment  No.  9. 

[Custom  wort  on  factory  system:  Chicago;  coat  shop;  gas  power;  contractor,  Jew;  employees, 
Jews,  German,  and  Polish  women;  35  employees  in  one  system;  300  coats  per  week;  60  hours  per 
week.] 

Contract  price $1.35 

Labor  cost 6.065 

Average  wages  per  hour 152 


Hour. 


Week. 


Two- 
thirds 
year. 


Average 
per  week 
per  year. 


Operator's  wages  . 
Baster's  wages — 
Pressor's  wages . . . 


Cents. 
15.2 
17.4 
22.5 


$9.12 
10.44 
13.50 


$316. 16 
361. 92 
468. 00 


$6.08 
6.96 
9.00 


Cents. 

Cost  of  operating  per  coat 30.4 

Cost  of  basting  per  coat - 34.8 

Cost  of  pressing  per  coat - 18 

h.  m. 

Time  per  coat 7     0 

Operator's  time  per  coat 2     0 

Baster's  time  per  coat 2     0 

Pressor's  time  per  coat 48 


Individual  occupations,  establishment  No.  9. 

Num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Week  or 
piece. 

Earnings. 

Total  earn- 
ings for 

the  occupa- 
tion. 

1 

do 

Male 

do 

"Week... 

do... 

do... 
....do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 
..    ,do... 
....do  ... 

$16. 00 
13.00 
12.00 
8.00 
9.00 
8.50 
5.O0 
4.50 
11.00 
14.00 

18.00 
15.00 
14.00 
9.00 
9.00 
8.50 
7.00 
8.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
8.00 
11.00 

.18 
16.00 

6.00 
3.00 
4.00 

$16. 00 
13.00 

1 

do  .. 

. .  do  . . . 

12.00 

1 

do 

do  .... 

8.00 

1 

do. ...'""':::"::."". 

German 

do 

Female.. . 
do 

9.00 

1 

do 

8.50 

1 

Polish 

do 

5.00 

1 

do 

.do 

4.50 

1 

do 

do.... 

11.00 

1 

14.00 

do 

....do... 
....do... 
.      do... 
...do... 

do... 
...do  ... 

do... 

....do... 

.    do... 

....do  ... 

do... 

do  ... 

do 

10 

101.00 

1 

18.00 

1 

do 

do 

do 

15.00 

1 

do 

do 

do... 

14.00 

1 

do.... 

do 

9.00 

1 

do 

9.00 

1 

do 

do 

do  ... 

8.50 

1 

Jew 

Polish 

female 
do 

7.00 

3 

24.00 

1 

do..-. 

do 

3.00 

1 

2.00 

1 

do 

-    do 

3.00 

2 

do 

do 

4.00 

1 

do 

8.00 

1 

Hollander  .. 

do.... 

do 

do... 

Piece  ... 
Week... 

do... 

.     .do... 

.  do... 

11.00 

17 

135. 50 

4 

54.00 

1 

do 

..  do 

16.00 

do 

Female . . . 

do.... 

.  do 

5 

70.00 

1 

6.00 

1 

3  00 

1 

4.00 

3 

13.00 

35 

319.50 

Establishment  No.  9  is  run  on  the  factory  system,  producing  "special-order" 
coats  at  $1.35  per  coat.  This  shop,  compared  with  No.  8,  clearly  expresses  the  differ- 
ence between  the  shop  and  factory.    The  time  required  on  a  $1.35  coat  is  7  hours, 
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■whereas  No.  8  requires  12  hours  48  minutes  on  a  $1.75  coat.  The  advantage  in  time 
is  40  per  cent.  The  operator  in  No. 9  requires  2  hours;  in  No.  8,  4  hours.  The 
■wages  of  operator  in  No.  9  are  15  cents  per  hour,  -while  the  operator  in  No.  8  gets 
9.7  cents  per  hour.  This  is  probably  due  to  two  causes :  One  is  that  part  of  the 
operators  in  No.  9  are  Jewish  men,  while  the  operators  in  No.  8  are  German  girls ; 
the  second  cause  lies  in  the  difference  of  production — the  factory  system  as  against 
small  production.  While  the  operators  in  No.  9  earn  more  money,  they  work  40  per 
cent  cheaper  per  coat  than  those  in  No.  8. 

The  same  holds  true  in  the  case  of  the  basters.  The  baster  gets  17.4  cents  per 
hour  in  No.  9  and  14  cents  per  hour  in  No.  8 ;  but  he  bastes  the  coat  in  2  hours  in 
No.  9,  while  in  No.  8  it  requires  4  hours. 

The  ability  of  establishment  No.  9  to  produce  cheaply  arises  partly  from  the  mixed 
nationalities  of  the  employees,  including  Poles,  Jews,  and  Germans,  with  little 
resisting  power  in  respect  to  "  driving."  The  several  nationalities  working  together 
find  it  harder  to  organize  themselves  or  to  come  to  an  understanding  than  in  shops 
where  one  nationality  is  employed.  This  brings  about  a  wide  diversity  of  wages. 
Some  of  the  basters  earn  as  high  as  $18,  $15,  and  $14,  and  the  operators  $16,  $14,  and 
$12.  The  contractor  is  able  in  the  high  grades  of  work,  where  great  skill  is  required, 
to  pay  good  wages,  and  to  pay  low  wages  for  the  low  grades  of  work,  where  he 
employs  German  and  Polish  girls. 

Establishment  No.  10. 

[Custom  work,  shop  system:  Chicago,  coat  shop;  foot  power;  contractor,  Jew;  employees  Jews, 
Bohemians,  et  al. :  19  employees  in  one  system ;  150  coats  per  week;  60  hours  per  week.] 

Contract  price $2.  00 

Labor  cost 1. 49 

Average  wages  per  hour 197 


Hour. 

Week. 

Two- 
thirds 
year. 

Average 
per  week 
per  year. 

Cents. 
25.6 
16.1 
30 

$15. 36 

9.66 

18.00 

$532.48 
334.88 
624.00 

$10.24 

6.44 

12.00 

Cents. 

Cost  of  operating  per  coat 30. 7 

Cost  of  basting  per  coat - - 39. 4 

Cost  of  pressing  per  coat 24 

h.  in. 

Time  per  coat 7    36 

Operator's  time  per  coat 3     12 

Basters  time  per  coat 2    47 

Pressor's  time  per  coat 48 

Individual  occupations,  establishment  No.  10. 


Num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Week  or 
piece. 

Earnings. 

Total 
earnings 
per  week 
for  the  oc- 
cupation. 

3 

do 

do  .... 

Piece  ... 
"Week  .. 

do... 

do  ... 

do... 

do  ... 

do  ... 

do... 

do... 

do  ... 

do... 

do... 

....do... 

$0.30 

18.00 

13.00 

10.00 

9.00 

9.00 

12.00 

4.00 

2.25 

6.09 

6.00 

5.00 

18.00 
.12 

$5.00 

1 

18.00 

1 

. .      do                                      

do 

do.--. 

13.00 

2 

Bohemian  .. 
do 

Female  -  - . 
do---. 

20.00 

2 

18.00 

1 

...    do                                      

Pole 

do.-.. 

9.00 

1 

do.... 

12.00 

1 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

4.00 

1 

...So': :::::::: 

2.25 

1 

do 

do.... 

6.00 

1 

Portuguese. 

do.... 

do..-. 

6.00 

•  1 

5.00 

16 
2 

158.25 
36.00 

1 

do.... 

Piece... 

30.00 

19 

224.25 
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Establishment  No.  10  is  a  "special  order"  coat  shop  in  Chicago,  producing  a  $2 
coat,  with  19  employees  making  150  coats  per  week,  working  at  the  rate  of  60  hours 
per  week  with  foot-power  machines. 

The  labor  cost  per  coat  is  $1.49  as  against  a  labor  cost  of  $1.06  on  the  $1.35  coat  in 
the  factory  (No.  9),  and  as  against  a  labor  cost  of  $1.47  in  establishment  No.  8, 
which  is  run  by  German  girls,  on  a  $1.75  coat. 

No.  10  has  an  advantage  over  the  small  shop  of  the  Bohemians  and  Germans  in 
producing  a  $2  coat  in  7  hours  and  36  minutes,  as  against  12  hours  and  48  minutes  in 
the  German  shop  on  a  $1.75  coat,  and  6  hours  and  30  minutes  in  the  Bohemian  shop 
on  a  $1  coat. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Establishment  No.  10,  making  coats  with  Jewish  men  as  opera- 
tors and  basters,  is  producing  a  coat  cheaper  than  establishment  No.  8  with  German 
girls,  or  No.  7  with  Bohemian  girls,  but  that  it  costs  more  than  it  costs  No.  9,  with 
both  Jews  and  Germans  and  men  and  women,  running  on  a  factory  system. 

Establishment  No.  11. 

[Inside  shop:   New  York,  coat  shop;   steam  power;  superintendent,  Jew;  employees,  Jews  and 
Italians ;  124  employees  in  one  system ;  600  coats  per  week.    59  hours  per  week.J 

Price  of  coat,  if  done  by  contraot,  about $1.60 

Labor  cost  per  coat 1,43 

Average  wages  per  hour 118 


Hour. 


Week. 


Two- 
thirds 

year. 


Average 
per  week 
per  year. 


Operator's  wages. 
Easter's  wages  -  -  - 
Pressor's  wages  . . 


Cents. 
19.1 
10.3 
23.2 


$11.26 
6.07 
13.68 


$390. 00 
210. 08 
174.24 


$7.50 
4.04 
9.12 


Cents. 

Cost  of  operating  per  coat 31.8 

Cost  of  basting  per  coat 46.3 

Cost  of  pressing  per  coat 22. 8 

h.    m. 

Time  per  coat 12    11 

Operator's  time  per  coat 1    37 

Easter's  time  per  coat 4    25 

Pressor's  time  per  coat 59 

Individual  occupations,  establishment  No.  11. 


Num- 
ber. 


Occupation. 


Nationality. 


Sex. 


"Week  or 
piece. 


Earnings. 


Total  earn- 

ings  per 

weekfortbe 

occupation. 


Steamer 

Sewing  in  sleeves 

do 

Sewing  round    and   sewing   in 
collar. 

Sleeve  maker 

Lining  maker _ . 

do8 

do 

Stitching  coat , 

Stitching  canvas 

Sewing  sleeve  linings 

Pocket  makers 

General  operator 


Lining  baster. 
do  . 

do. 
do. 


Basting  ronnd . 

.....do. 

Edge  baster  ... 
....do  


Jew  . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do  . 

Italian. 
do. 

Jew  ... 

do. 


Italian. 
Jew  . . . 
....do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Italian. 
do. 


Male... 

do. 

do. 

do  . 


.....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Female  . 

Male 


.do. 


do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Female  . 
....do.. 


Week. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

/Piece  . . 

\8  cents. 

Week.. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do- 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 
-do., 
.do.. 


$17. 00 
16.00 
13.00 
16.00 

8.00 
12.00 
11.00 

4.00 
12.00 

5.00 

3.50 

12.00 
11.00 


9.00 
11.00 
10.00 

9.00 
12.00 
13.00 

6.00 

4.75 


$17. 00 
16.00 
13.00 
16.00 

16.00 
24.00 
11.00 
4.00 
12.00 
5.00 
3.50 


11.00 


196.50 

(Too 

11.00 
10.00 
9.00 
12.00 
13.00 
6.00 
4.75 
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Individual  occupations,  establishment  Xo.  11 — Continued. 


Num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Week  or 
piece. 

Earnings. 

Total  earn- 
ings per 
week  for 
the  occu- 
pation. 

2 

do 

Female  - . . 
do 

Week... 

....do... 

do 

$4.50 
3.25 
8.00 
5.12 
2.75 
7.00 
5.00 

11.00 
3.25 

1.50 
2.00 
5.50 
3.75 
3.00 

10.00 
9.00 
7.00 
7.50 
7.00 
1.50 
1.75 
2.75 
3.25 
4.00 
3.50 

12.00 
8.00 
7.50 
5.50 
8.00 
6.00 

.02J 
•  02J 
15.00 
15.00 
8.00 
4.00 
.08 

.08 

7.00 

5.00 

4.50 

4.00 

6.00 

.01 

-OIJ 

30.00 

18.00 

8.00 

13.00 
14.00 
11.00 

.124 
.124 
.124 

$9.00 

...do 

Jew 

do 

do    

.  do 

do... 

do... 
....do.- 

do... 
....do... 
....do... 

...do... 

....do... 

....do... 

do... 

do... 

....do... 

...do 

Bohemian 

do.... 

do 

do 

.    do  . 

do  . . . 

do 

11.00 

Basting  in  sleeves,  tacking  lin- 
ing and  canvas  in  armholes. 

do 

Female  . . . 
do 

6.50 
1,50 

...do 

...do  .  . 

do  ... 

do 

..  do 

do  . 

...do 

..  do  ... 

do  . . . 

do 

do  .. 

do  .  . 

Basting  collars  and  shoulders 

Jew 

do  . . 

10.00 

do 

do... 
...do... 

do... 

do... 
....do... 
....do... 

do... 

do. 

do... 

do... 
do  ... 

9.00 

do 

do  ... 

do 

7.00 

do 

7.50 

.   .  .do 

do  ... 

do 

7.00 

do 

Female  ... 
do 

4.50 

do 

1.75 

do 

..  do 

do 

2.75 

do 

do 

do 

3.25 

do 

do  ... 

do 

4.00 

....do 

do  .  . 

do 

3.50 

Male 

12.00 

do  .... 

do 

do... 
do... 
do... 
...do... 
do  ... 

Piece . . . 

do... 
Week... 
....do... 

do... 

do... 
Piece . . . 

do... 

Week... 
do... 
do  ... 
do  ... 
do  ... 

Piece  ... 

Week... 
do... 
,do... 

do  ... 
do... 
do... 
Piece  - .  - 
do  ... 
do  ... 

8.00 

do 

7.50 

....  do 

do  . 

do 

5.50 

do 

8.00 

do  .... 

6.00 

Jew 

Female  . . . 
do 

45 

275.37 

}            60. 00 

2 

.     .do    

Jew 

do 

Male 

...  -do.... 

15.00 

1 

15.00 

1 

do    

do 

Female  . . . 
do 

8.00 

5 

do -• 

20.00 

15 
g 

Felling  armholes  and  bottoms 

.  .do    

Italian    (in- 
side). 

Italian  (out- 
side) . 

do.... 

do.... 

do  .... 

■            48.00 

1 

J 

7.00 

1 

do          

do  .... 

5.00 

1 

.    do              

do  .... 

4.50 

1 

do  .... 

4.00 

1 

do 

do  .... 

6.00 

2 

do 

do  .... 

}              6.00 
30.00 

1 

do 

Male 

do.... 

1 

do 

18.00 

1 

do 

do  .... 

8.00 

do  .... 

51 

254.50 

2 

26.00 

1 

do 

do  .... 

14.00 

2 

do                       

do 

do  .... 

22.00 

2 

do 

do  .... 

1 

1 

do            

do.... 

do.... 

\            75. 00 

2 

do 

J 

10 

137.00 

124 

863. 37 

Establishment  No.  11  is  a  large  "inside"  factory  in  New  York  employing  124  peo- 
ple, making  600  men's  fine  coats  per  week.  If  the  coat  were  given  out  to  a  contractor 
it  would  probably  cost  $1.50,  but  in  the  manufacturer's  own  shop  it  costs  $1.43. 
Beady-made  fine  coats  of  this  class  can  be  made  much  more  successfully  in  the  large 
inside  shop,  with  a  minute  division  of  labor,  than  can  cheaper  grades  of  coats.  The 
same  manufacturer  who  operates  this  inside  shop  for  his  fine  work  sends  out  Ms 
cheaper  coats  to  contractors. 
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It  requires  in  this  factory  about  124  people  to  make  a  coat.  The  economies  are 
mainly  the  following :  The  division  of  labor  makes  each  person  in  the  several  occu- 
pations able  to  produce  more  work  than  would  be  possible  if  the  labor  was  not  so 
intensely  divided.  It  also  makes  it  possible  to  introduce  a  large  number  of  unskilled 
workers,  at  low  wages,  for  parts  of  the  work  where  skill  is  not  required. 

The  coat  is  made  in  12  hours  11  minutes,  as  against  3  hours  41  minutes  in  Establish- 
ment No.  2,  and  3  hours  55  minutes  in  No.  1  for  a  coat  at  half  the  price. 

The  operators  in  this  factory  are  mostly  Jewish  men.  They  receive  fairly  good 
wages,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  schedule,  one  man  getting  $17  per  week;  two,  $16; 
one,  $13 ;  three,  $12,  and  two,  $11,  working  10  hours  a  day.  There  is  only  one  get- 
ting $8,  and  an  Italian  man  and  woman  getting,  respectively,  $5  and  $3.50. 

The  average  wages  for  all  operators  per  hour  are  9.1  cents,  which  is  about  the  same 
as  in  establishment  No.  2  and  establishment  No.  1,  where  Jewish  help  is  employed. 
Since  the  time  of  the  operator  is  1  hour  and  3  minuteB,  as  against  57  minutes  in  No.  2 
and  43  minutes  in  No.  1,  and,  taking  into  consideration  that  the  other  two  shops  are 
making  a  75-cent  coat,  it  is  seen  that  establishment  No.  11  can  operate  a  coat  in  a 
shorter  time  and  pay  about  the  same  wages. 

But  the  main  economy  in  this  class  of  shops  is  with  the  baster  and  edge  baster. 
Here  a  large  number  of  Italian  men  and  women  are  introduced,  working  at  low  wages. 
Out  of  the  45  basters,  edge  basters,  and  seam  pressors  there  is  only  one  at  $13  a  week. 
There  are  two  at  $12;  two  at  $11;  two  at  $10;  two  at  $9;  and  thirty-six  at  $8,  $7.50, 
and  down  as  low  as  $1.50.  A  large  number  of  Italian  girls,  as  will  be  seen,  are  work- 
ing for  $1.50,  $2,  $2.50,  and  $3  per  week. 

The  average  wages  for  the  baster  have  fallen  far  below  the  wages  received  by  the 
baster  in  establishments  No.  1  and  No.  2.  While  the  baster  in  No.  1  gets  on  an  aver- 
age 16  cents  an  hour,  and  in  No.  2,  13.6  cents  per  hour,  yet  in  No.  11  the  earnings  are 
only  10.3  cents.  The  time  for  basting  in  No.  11  is  4  hours  and  24  minutes,  as  against 
1  hour  and  26  minutes  in  No.  1  and  1  hour  in  No.  2 ;  showing  that  the  basting  in  No. 
11,  while  it  is  produced  by  very  cheap  help,  costs  much  more  per  dollar's  worth  of 
work  than  in  either  No.  1  or  No.  2. 

The  pressor  in  No.  11  gets  better  wages  than  in  the  other  two  shops,  probably 
because  skilled  mechanics  are  required,  and  the  off-pressing  can  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  very  much  divided,  so  that  it  takes  a  first-class  pressor  to  do  the  work. 

It  is  this  class  of  shops,  making  first-class  coats,  with  very  cheap  help,  that  is 
extending  the  ready-made  clothing  business  among  people  who  formerly  wore  only 
custom-made  clothing.  It  is  displacing  the  custom  tailor  by  producing  a  coat  as  well, 
or  almost  as  well,  as  he  does  for  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  price  required  by  him. 

The  example  of  this  shop  should  be  well  considered  by  those  who  expect  that  the 
abolition  of  the  contractor  and  the  substitution  of  large  inside  shops  will  improve 
the  condition  of  the  employees.  This  particular  shop  is  a  model  in  its  external  and 
sanitary  aspects ;  the  hours  are  shorter  than  elsewhere,  and  the  best-paid  employees 
receive  as  high  wages  as  elsewhere ;  but  by  its  subdivision  of  labor  a  place  is  found 
for  women  instead  of  men,  and  for  the  very  cheapest  class  of  help. 

Establishment  No.  12. 

Establishment  No.  12  is  a  coat  shop  at  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.,  employing  girls  as 
machine  operators  and  a  few  girls  as  edge  basters,  making  500  coats  per  week,  work- 
ing 60  hours  per  week ;  contract  price  per  coat,  45  to  52^  cents. 

Establishment  No.  12  can  be  favorably  compared  with  establishment  No.  8,  a  Ger- 
man shop  in  Chicago  making  a  $1.75  garment.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
wages  per  hour  in  establishment  No.  8  are  11.5  cents,  while  in  No.  12  they  are  9.7 
cents,  showing  that  in  small  country  towns  labor  can  be  procured  at  somewhat  less 
per  hour  than  in  the  large  cities,  employing  the  same  nationality. 

If  establishment  No.  12  is  compared  with  establishment  No.  4,  which  is  a  Polish 
shop  in  Chicago  employing  girls,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  wages  in  No.  4  are 
12.2  cents,  as  against  9.7  cents  in  No.  12,  emphasizing  the  point  that  female  labor  is 
usually  cheaper  in  small  towns  than  in  large  cities,  probably  due  to  the  different 
standard  of  living  and  the  lower  cost  of  living. 

The  average  wages  for  the  operator  in  No.  4  are  13.2  cents ;  the  average  wages  per 
hour  for  the  operator  in  No.  12  are  only  8.8  cents. 

The  cost  of  basting,  per  coat,  is  about  the  same  in  both  cases,  being  13.2  cents  in 
No.  12  and  13.9  cents  in  No.  4. 
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[Coat  shop,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J . :  Contractor,  German  ;  employees,  German- Americans ;  34  employees ; 
500  coats  per  week ;  60  hours  per  week ;  steam  power.] 

Cents. 

Contract  price 45  to  524 

Labor  cost 39.8 

Average  wages  per  hour 9.7 


Two- 
thirds 
year. 


Average 
per  week 
per  year. 


Operator's  wages - 
Baster's  wages  -  -  - 
Pressor's  wages . . 


13.2 
14.2 


$5.30 
7.92 

8.50 


$183.  56 
274. 56 
295. 36 


$3.53 
5.28 

5.88 


Cost  of  operating  per  coat. 
Cost  of  basting  per  coat — 
Cost  of  pressing  per  coat-  - 


Time  per  coat 

Operator's  time  per  coat. 

Baster's  time  per  coat 

FresBer's  time  per  coat 


Cents. 
..  13.8 
..  14.25 
.-     3.4 

h.  m. 
..  i      5 

--  1    22 

..  1      5 

14 


Individual  occupations,  establishment  No.  IS. 


Num- 
ber. 


Occupation. 


Sewingin  sleeves  and  stitch- 
ing sleeves. 

Pocket  maker 

Lining  maker 

do 

General  workers ,. .  - 

do 


Pressor . 
do.. 


Baa  tor. 
....do. 
do. 

do. 


Nationality. 


German- American . 


.do. 
-do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 


.do  . 
.do. 


.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
-do. 


Coat-collar  baster do  . 

Under  pressor | do  . 

Seam  pressor do  . 


Busbeler  . 
Foreman.. 
Finisher.. 


Felling  hands  . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Sox. 


.do. 
do. 


....do  .. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
Female  - 

Male 

....do.. 


.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 


.do |  Female- 


Time  or 
piece. 


Female  -  - 


do do  . 

do ' do  . 

do ' do  . 

do do  . 

Male do  . 


.do  . 
.do. 


-do  . 
-do  . 
-do. 
.do. 
-do  . 
-do  . 
.do  . 


.do. 
do  . 
.do. 


Piece . 


Earn- 
ings. 


$8.50 

6.50 

5.75 
4.25 
2.00 
4.25 


9.00 
8.00 


Total  earn, 
ings  per 
week  for 

the  occupa- 
tion. 


$17. 00 

19.50 
11. 50 
8.50 
4.00 
8.50 


69.00 


9.00 
8.00 


17.00 

9.75 
9.00 
8.50 
8.00 
4.00 
6.50 
8.00 

9.75 
18.00 
17.00 
8.00 
4.00 
6.50 
8.00 

71.25 

6.00 
12.00 
3.75 

6.00 
12.00 
3.75 

21.75 

.04 

20.00 

199.00 
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IX.    CONCLUSIONS  AS  TO  CLOTHING  TRADES. 

The  following  conclusions  relative  to  wages  and  prices,  based  on  the  foregoing 
discussion,  are  made  in  comparison  of  the  period  of  1878-1882,  when  the  immigration 
of  Russian  Jews  began,  and  the  year  1900-1901. 

The  clothing  trade  has  been  affected  more  than  any  other  trade  by  successive 
waves  of  immigrants,  especially  Irish,  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Jews,  Italians, 
Poles,  Bohemians,  and  Lithuanians. 

Wages  have  always  been  extremely  unstable;  in  the  dull  season  being  much 
lower  per  day  and  per  piece  than  in  the  busy  season.  This  is  not  the  case  in  other 
countries  where  tradition  is  stronger,  nor  in  other  trades  where  labor  unions  have 
better  control.  In  ladies'  cloaks  and  suits,  work  is  less  steady  than  in  men's  and 
children's  clothing,  and  the  prices  are  higher  in  the  busy  seasons  and  lower  in  the 
dull  seasons. 

The  organization  and  evolution  of  the  trade  have  passed  through  four  stages : 
(1)  the  journeyman  tailor;  (2)  the  home  shop ;  (3)  the  task  shop  or  small  contractor's 
shop  j  (4)  the  factory. 

This  increasing  subdivision  has  reduced  the  cost  of  making  a  coat  about  as  follows : 
Task  system,  50  per  cent  below  journeyman  tailor's  price  in  dull  season;  factory 
system,  40  per  cent  below  task  system;  total,  70  per  cent  below  journeyman  tailor's 
dull-season  price  or  85  per  cent  below  busy-season  price — i.  e.,  from  $5  to  75  cents. 

The  increasing  subdivision  of  labor  has  substituted  simple  operations  for  complex 
operations  and  has  increased  the  speed  and  exertion  of  the  workman. 

While  wages  by  the  hour,  day,  or  week  on  factory  products  have  decreased  in 
most  caBes  and  remained  constant  in  a  few  cases,  yet  the  increased  overexertion  and 
overtime  are  more  exhausting  to  the  employee  than  they  were  20  years  ago. 

Custom  or  journeyman  tailors  earn  higher  wages  than  formerly,  not  mainly 
through  organization,  but  partly  because  of  the  high  skill  required,  partly  because 
of  the  new  demand  for  ladies'  fine  tailoring,  and  partly  because  of  the  growth  in 
wealth  of  the  wealthier  classes  whom  they  serve. 

The  wages  per  week  of  male  operators  and  basters  on  coats  in  task  shops  in  New 
York  have  fallen  one-sixth,  their  hours  increased  one-fifth,  their  weekly  output  has 
increased  two-thirds,  the  piece  price  of  their  product  has  decreased  one-half  without 
any  change  in  machinery  or  subdivision  of  labor. 

These  low  wages,  long  hours,  and  overexertion  in  the  task  shops  are  partly  the 
result  of  an  antiquated  system  of  production  in  competition  with  factory  methods, 
and  partly  the  result  of  an  overcrowded  labor  market  and  lack  of  organization. 

The  wages  of  women  hand  sewers  on  coats,  except  finishers  and  edge  basters,  have 
remained  constant. 

The  wages  of  women  edge  basters  on  coats  have  declined  one-fifth,  and  they  have 
been  replaced  by  male  immigrants  at  wages  per  week  about  50  per  cent  higher  than 
those  which  the  women  formerly  received,  but  per  piece  the  same,  owing  to  the 
greater  speed  and  endurance  of  men. 

The  earnings  of  women  finishers  on  pants  in  New  York  declined  one-third  when 
the  Germans  began  tenement-house  work  10  years  ago,  and  again  declined  one-third 
when  the  Italians  drove  out  the  Germans.  In  Boston  the  legislation  restricting 
tenement-house  work  prevented  the  latter  decline. ' 

Pressors'  wages  per  week  have  fallen  10  per  cent,  but  per  piece  40  per  cent,  and 
their  hours  have  increased  20  per  cent. 

Cutters'  wages  have  been  constant,  or  have  slightly  advanced,  and  the  hours  have 
been  reduced  in  the  better  shops,  through  the  aid  of  the  organization.  In  the 
small  shops,  where  there  is  no  organization,  wages  have  been  reduced.  For  these 
wages  the  cutter  has  heavier  work  and  has  increased  his  output  50  per  cent  by 
shears,  150  per  cent  by  machine,  and  200  per  cent  by  knife. 

The  wages  of  pants  operators  in  New  York  have  not  declined  nor  the  hours 
increased,  owing  to  the  superior  organizaton  of  the  union. 

Wages  in  coat  shops  on  the  factory  system  with  minute  division  of  labor,  are 
higher  per  hour,  the  day's  labor  is  shorter,  the  skill  in  each  particular  operation  is 
greater,  and  the  cost  of  the  coat  is  less  than  in  the  task  or  small  shop  system. 
Moreover,  men  are  not  replaced  by  women. 

The  competition  of  the  immigrant  is  not  felt  until  the  second  or  third  year  after 
his  arrival,  even  in  the  simple  operations,  because  he  requires  that  much  time  to 
increase  his  skill  and  speed  to  the  point  where  he  can  earn  $10  to  $15  per  week.  At 
these  rates  of  wages  his  labor  is  cheaper  than  that  of  the  "  green "  immigrant  who 
can  earn  $5  per  week  3  months  after  landing. 

The  condition  of  the  immigrants  is  better  than  it  was  in  their  native  countries, 
but  their  standards  of  living  are  much  lower  than  the  standards  of  those  longer  in 
the  country  with  whom  they  compete  for  employment. 

JSee  following  chapter  on  Tenement  House  Work,  p.  36a. 
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The  sons  of  tailors  do  not  generally  enter  the  clothing  trade  on  account  of  its 
uncertainty,  low  pay,  long  hours,  and  unwholesome  conditions,  but  the  women  and 
girls  who  enter  the  shops  are  mainly  American-born  children  of  immigrants. 

Men's  labor  in  shops,  owing  to  greater  skill,  speed,  and  endurance,  is  worth  about 
50  per  cent  more  per  hour  than  woman's  work  in  shops,  and  women  and  girls  work- 
ing for  $5  to  $9  per  week  tend  to  displace  men  above  $8  to  $14  per  week  on  corre- 
sponding work,  but  men  working  at  these  or  lower  wages  have  displaced  women. 
The  competition  of  women  has  forced  men  to  increase  their  exertion  without 
increasing  their  wages.  Women  are  especially  available  in  preventing  men  from 
raising  their  wages  through  strikes. 

Labor  organization  has  been  especially  difficult  on  account  of  immigration,  mixed 
nationalities,  female  or  child  labor,  country  competition,  tenement-house  work,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  division  of  labor.  After  male  immigrants  have  been  here  2 
or  3  years  they  are  willing  to  organize,  but  are  prevented  from  bettering  their  con- 
dition by  the  new  arrivals  whose  necessities  compel  them  to  accept  low  pay.  The 
only  enduring  organization  has  been  that  of  the  cutters,  who  are  but  slightly 
affected  directly  by  immigration.  The  most  successful  organization  of  factory 
tailors  is  that  of  the  Swedish  pants  and  vest  makers  of  the  "special  order"  trade 
in  Chicago.  This  organization  has  raised  wages  at  the  time  when  other  wages  were 
falling.  The  "special  order"  trade  furnishes  a  peculiar  leverage  for  a  labor  organi- 
zation, since  it  requires  trained  mechanics,  and  the  work  can  not  be  postponed  in 
case  of  a  strike. 

Different  nationalities  have  introduced  different  modes  of  production :  The  Jews, 
the  task  system  based  on  speed,  endurance,  and  team  work;  the  Germans  and  Bohe- 
mians, the  female  finisher  and  foot-machine  operator;  the  Scandinavians,  the  large 
steampower  shop,  with  minute  subdivision  of  labor,  for  pants  and  vests.  The  fac- 
tory system  in  coats  has  originated  with  Germans,  Scandinavians,  and  Jews.  Immi- 
grants have  created  for  themselves  new  lines  of  ready-made  products  and  have  dis- 
placed the  custom  tailor,  the  dressmaker,  and  the  housewife.  This  is  true  of  all 
kinds  of  clothing,  whether  for  men,  women,  or  children.  As  a  result,  all  classes  of 
people  are  better  dressed,  in  the  latest  styles,  and  they  spend  much  more  money 
every  year  for  clothing. 

Tailors  who  have  been  displaced  by  green  immigrants  of  the  same  or  other  nation- 
alities have  found  better  positions  as  contractors,  manufacturers,  or  small  tradesmen, 
or  have  created  a  new  line  of  product  of  a  better  grade.  This  displacement  has  been 
accompanied  by  hardship  and  temporary  unemployment  similar  to  that  accom- 
panying the  introduction  of  machinery  in  other  callings. 

Legislation  further  restricting  immigration  would  assist  tailors  now  in  the  trade 
to  organize  and  secure  shorter  hours  and  higher  pay. 

X.  TENEMENT-HOUSE  WORK  AND   LEGISLATION   REGARDING  IT 

1.  CONDITION  OF  HOME  WORKERS. 

The  so-called  "sweat-shop"  legislation  of  the  several  American  States,  in  so  far  as 
it  adds  to  factory  legislation  in  general,  is  simply  legislation  directed  against 
tenement-house  work. 

The  broad  fact  first  apparent  in  this  legislation  is  that  American  States  in  restrict- 
ing tenement-house  work  have  been  legislating  upon  the  subject  of  immigration  in 
its  most  urgent  and  threatening  aspect.  Practically  all  of  the  work  in  tenements 
covered  by  the  laws  about  to  be  considered  is  carried  on  by  foreign-born  men  and 
women,  and,  more  than  that,  by  the  latest  arrivals  and  the  lowest  conditioned  of 
the  foreign  born.  The  legislation  on  this  subject  is  more  radical  and  even  despotic 
than  any  that  can  be  found  on  the  same  subject  in  other  countries,  and  its  extremest 
forms  are  found  in  the  three  States  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania, 
whose  great  ports  of  entry  receive  the  first  impact  of  immigration.  Moreover,  this 
legislation  has  been  forced  upon  these  Spates,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  practically  two 
of  the  races  that  have  been  recently  crowding  into  the  cities,  namely,  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Italian.  It  is  the  Italian  woman,  working  in  her  close  tenement,  whose 
cheap  labor  has  almost  driven  out  all  other  nationalities  from  that  class  of  work 
which  is  still  mainly  done  in  the  home,  namely,  the  hand  sewing  on  coats  and  trousers. 
Of  the  20,000  licenses  granted  by  the  New  York  factory  inspector  for  "home  finish- 
ing" in  New  York  City,  it  is  estimated  that  95  per  cent  are  held  by  Italians.  In 
Boston,  where  the  law  has  been  rigidly  enforced  against  unsanitary  conditions, 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  1,300  licenses  are  held  by  Portuguese  and  12  per  cent  by 
Italians. 

"Home  finishing,"  it  should  be  observed,  is  perhaps  four-fifths  of  the  work  now 
done  in  tenement  houses.     It  is  that  remnant  of  the  former  home  shop  where  the 
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entire  garment  was  made  at  home.  In  New  York,  coats  and  trousers  are  "finished" 
at  home;  in  other  cities,  only  trousers.  In  addition  to  home  finishing,  the  only 
other  classes  of  wort  affected  by  tenement-house  laws  are  those  of  journeyman  tailor 
and  the  woman  who  works  for  "pin  money." 

The  Italian  home  finisher  is  usually  compelled  to  take  work  home,  because  her 
husband  is  not  making  enough  money  to  support  the  family.  These  men  work 
mostly  as  street  laborers,  hucksters,  and  peddlers  of  fruit,  fish,  and  other  merchan- 
dise on  the  streets.  When  working  as  street  laborers  they  are  employed  so  few 
months  in  the  year,  and  as  peddlers  their  income  is  so  small  that  they  must  get  aid 
from  their  wives  at  home.  The  price  paid  for  labor  to  a  home  finisher  is  about  one- 
half  that  formerly  paid  to  a  woman  regularly  employed  in  the  shop.  A  pair  of  pants 
is  lined,  bottoms  baBted  or  felled,  and  the  buttons  sewed  on  for  from  5  to  7  cents  at 
home,  while  formerly,  before  the  Italians  came  in,  it  was  10  and  14  cents  in  factories 
and  7  to  10  cents  in  the  homes  of  German  finishers,  so  that  the  Italian  finisher  works 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  price  which  other  nationalities  formerly  received  for  the 
same  work.  This  is  not  true,  however,  in  Boston,  where  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  laws  restricting  tenement-house  work  has  lessened  that  form  of  competition,  and 
where,  on  this  account,  the  prices  continue  at  7  to  10  cents. 

The  Italian  family  not  only  makes  its  living  by  the  aid  of  home  work  by  the  wife 
and  children,  but  by  this  process  it  is  made  possible  for  the  Italian  laborer  to  bid 
on  much  cheaper  terms  for  labor  in  other  employments  than  it  would  be  possible 
for  him  to  do  if  his  wife  and  children  were  not  engaged  in  the  business  of  sewing  at 
home.  Consequently,  this  practice  not  only  has  a  damaging  effect  on  the  shop 
worker  in  the  sewing  trade,  but  it  also  affects  the  people  engaged  in  the  same  call- 
ings as  the  Italian  laborers.  It  is  possible  for  the  Italian  to  work  on  railroads  and 
on  streets  and  buildings  for  a  lower  price  than  he  would  be  able  to  do  if  he  did  not 
receive  this  aid  from  his  mother,  his  sister,  his  wife,  and  his  children  at  home. 

The  following  are  cases  taken  at  random  from  notes  on  the  homes  of  the  Italian 
finishers : 

Anabella,  235  Mulberry  street,  rear  tenement,  second  floor  front;  pants,  5  cents 
apiece;  woman,  her  mother,  2  children,  husband;  she  does  not  know  what  he  does 
or  what  he  makes.  Two  women  can  together  earn  $3  a  week.  Old  woman  looks  80, 
is  52;  been  in  the  country  only  5  months;  husband  worked  with  shovel  in  old  coun- 
try ;  she  didn't  sew  in  old  country — took  care  of  house ;  conditions  here  about  same 
as  those  in  old  country ;  2  rooms,  rent  $8.50 ;  2  windows  in  outer  room ;  1  child  of  5, 
1  of  6  months;  licensed  place. 

Donia  Falzia,  235  Mulberry  street,  third  floor,  rear  tenement;  pants,  5  cents;  fin- 
ishing; good  grade  of  work  (pants  probably  sell  at  $3.25  retail) ;  sayB  it  takes  an 
hour;   husband  works  at  shovel — $1.25  to  $1.50;  rent,  $7.50,  2  rooms ;   no  children. 

Came  here  from  Boston  to  see  his  family ;  worked  on  pants  in  Boston,  but  in  shops, 
not  in  houses ;  must  pay  there  $15  or  $16  for  a  shop,  which  must  be  nice,  while  here 
you  can  work  in  ordinary  rooms;  married  2  years  (in  Boston) ;  been  in  this  country 
3  years;  was  working  in  shop  before  she  was  married;  7,  8,  and  10  cents  per  pair 
when  working  in  shop  in  Boston — $4,  $5,  and  $6  per  week;  earns  now  $3  a  week— 
sometimes. 

Antonia  Scarifino,  235  Mulberry  street,  third  floor;  5  cents  per  pair  pants;  bastes 
bottoms,  pnts  lining  on ;  1  hour  to  make;  2  years  at  this  business ;  4  in  this  country; 
married,  with  1  baby ;  sister  works  with  her ;  can  both  together  make  $4  a  week ; 
husband  peddles  fish  and  makes  only  $1  to  $2  a  week ;  in  summer  he  can  make  $4  to 
$5;  got  married  over  here;  husband  been  here  5  years;  was  married  2  years  ago; 
did  nothing  before  making  pants;  2  rooms,  $8.50  rent;  kitchen  probably  10  by  12 
feet;  bedroom,  8  by  10  feet;  she  gets  ali  the  work  she  wants. 

Lafiel  Agalo,  235  Mulberry  street ;  5  cents  coat ;  felling  front  part  of  sleeves,  fell- 
ing armholes,  bottom,  and  pulling  bastings  on  62J  and  75  cent  coat;  makes  2  or  3  a 
day ;  had  this  coat  3  days ;  6  cents  on  coat  when  working  in  shop ;  husband  a  baker— 
$4  to  $5  a  week;  didn't  work  when  husband  got  more;  can  make  50  cents  a  day; 
does  make  only  $1  to  $1.50  a  week,  for  works  little;  2  children — little  baby ;  learned 
in  neighbor's  house;  learned  only  coat;  2  years  in  this  country;  4  months  only  in 
shop ;  made  then  55  or  50  cents  a  day;  husband  earned  20  cents  a  day  in  Italy;  pays 
$9  a  month  rent,  2  rooms ;  2  windows  in  1  room. 

Legislation  affecting  the  Italian  home  worker  must  of  course  be  general,  and  must 
affect  other  nationalities  and  other  classes  of  work  manufactured  under  similar  con- 
ditions. Among  the  other  classes  of  work  thus  affected  is  that  of  the  custom  tailor 
or  the  journeyman  tailor.  This  is  the  skilled  mechanic  who  makes  the  entire  coat. 
He  makes  one  to  three  of  these  coats  a  week,  and  his  home  is  not  seriously  encum- 
bered with  quantities  of  material,  whereas  ready-made  clothing  is  handled  in  large 
quantities  and  is  scattered  everywhere  through  kitchen  and  bedroom,  on  floor,  tables, 
and  beds.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  most  of  the  ready-made  clothing  was  also 
made  in  the  homes  of  the  people.     The  ordinary  shop  was  in  the  home,  where  most 
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of  the  members  of  the  family  were  engaged,  the  man,  his  wife,  and  such  grown-up 
children  and  other  people  as  could  be  marshaled  into  service.  The  contractor's  shop 
and  what  is  called  the  "sweating  system"  have  developed  out  of  this.  With  the 
introduction  of  labor  and  sanitary  legislation  as  applied  to  the  sewing  trade,  the 
largest  part  of  clothing  manufacture  has  gone  into  shops  of  contractors,  but  there 
still  remains  a  small  number  of  families  who  are  working  on  clothing  in  the  old.  mode 
of  production.  Coats,  pants,  vests,  and  ladies'  garments  are  made  in  the  home,  with 
the  help  of  the  wife  and  children  and  sometimes  of  others,  and  by  means  of  this 
labor  and  with  the  opportunity  of  working  unlimited  hours  they  are  able  to  hold 
their  own  in  open  competition  with  the  shop.  Home  work  is  usually  practiced  by 
people  who  prefer  isolation  and  do  not  like  to  go  into  a  shop  to  work,  and  are  not 
able  to  establish  large  shops  of  their  own.  It  is  because  of  a  sort  of  conservatism 
with  regard  to  new  modes  of  production  that  these  people  still  hold  their  own  in 
these  home  shops. 

The  urgent  complaint  made  by  tailors  of  all  classes  against  home  work  is  based  on 
the  obstacles  which  it  places  in  the  way  of  organization  and  joint  protection  of  their 
wages  and  honrs  of  employment.  The  agitation  conducted  by  the  journeymen 
tailors'  organizations  of  this  country  is  directed  more  vigorously  against  their  mem- 
bers doing  work  in  their  own  homes  than  it  is  in  regard  to  holding  up  the  regular 
price  for  their  labor.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  harder  to  organize  the  home  workers 
than  it  is  to  organize  those  who  work  in  back  shops  or  in  regular  shops,  because  they 
are  scattered  through  the  city  and  the  organization  has  no  means  of  getting  control 
over  them  or  finding  them  if  they  are  wanted.  They  have  no  opportunity  of  coming 
together  in  an  organization  with  other  people  employed  in  the  trade.  Usually  the 
contractor  from  whom  they  take  work  speaks  their  language,  and  in  their  homes* they 
usually  hear  nothing  but  their  own  language,  so  that  they  have  no  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  language  common  to  others  in  the  same  industry  so  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  be  interested  in  a  common  cause.  Being  slow  to  learn  English,  they  are 
slow  to  become  Americanized. 

Subcontracting  is  the  rule  in  this  business.  Manufacturers  do  not  want  to  be 
bothered  with  giving  out  small  lots  of  work  such  as  would  be  required  by  a  man 
who  worked  only  with  his  family.  Consequently,  such  a  family  is  forced  to  take 
work  not  from  the  manufacturer  direct,  but  from  some  contractor  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. When  the  home  worker  complains,  he  is  told  by  the  contractor,  "I  am  not 
making  the  price ;  the  price  has  been  made  by  the  manufacturer  for  me,"  and  as  the 
manufacturer  is  never  seen,  they  know  nothing  about  him  and  so  can  not  influence 
him.  In  this  way  home  work  reduces  the  resisting  power  among  the  tailors  when  the 
price  for  labor  is  reduced.  As  they  have  no  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  one  another  they  can  not  give  expression  to  a  common  grievance. 

The  difficulties  of  organization  are  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  Italian 
home  finishers.  They  receive  such  a  small  income  from  their  earnings  that  they  are 
not  able  to  pay  dues  to  carry  on  the  expense  of  an  organization.  They  work  so  con- 
tinuously, and  are  so  busy  caring  for  their  families  at  home,  that  they  can  not  spare 
the  time  to  go  to  meetings  or  participate  in  an  organization.  They  seem  to  be  like 
chattels  of  their  husbands  and.  the  other  male  members  of  the  family,  and  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  rebels  if  they  participated  in  any  form  of  protest  against 
their  condition.  The  same  is  true  in  their  dealings  with  the  contractor.  Any  effort 
to  resist  the  oppression  of  the  contractor  would  be  met  by  him  with  the  threat  that 
he  would  employ  other  help  and  have  his  work  done  inside  or  by  other  Italians. 

An  apparent  exception  to  this  rule  is  that  of  the  finishers  for  certain  shops  which 
have  been  organized  by  other  nationalities.  The  Swedish  women  in  the  "  special 
order"  trade  of  Chicago  have  required  the  contractor  to  pay  14  cents  per  pair  of 
pants  to  the  Italian  finishers  at  home,  and  have  organized  about  600  of  them  for  this 
purpose.  The  Swedes  have  been  able  to  do  this  because  they  have  a  strong  union, 
practically  monopolizing  their  line  of  work,  and  because  they  wish  to  protect  also 
the  300  Swedish  and  German  home  finishers  on  the  same  work.  So  exceptional,  how- 
ever, is  this  case  of  apparent  organization  of  home  workers  that  it  is  looked  upon  by 
the  people  in  the  trade  with  great  curiosity. 

Another  class  of  workers  who  are  beyond  the  field  of  organization  are  the  women 
who  work  for  pin  money.  ^  These  are  usually  married  women  or  widows  of  American 
birth.  They  may  formerly  have  been  engaged  in  some  occupation  in  the  sewing 
trade,  and  in  case  of  emergency  they  strive  to  help  themselves  upon  the  death  of  the 
breadwinner  or  during  times  when  they  are  not  fully  supported  by  their  husbands,  or 
when  they  wish  additional  money  while  their  husbands  are  being  employed.  Such 
a  woman  will  usually  take  clothing  home,  doing  the  felling  or  making  the  button- 
holes by  hand,  and  working  for  less  money  than  the  people  employed  regularly  at  the 
trade.  Since  she  is  not  compelled  to  wholly  support  herself  by  her  labor  she  can  get 
the  little  that  she  needs  even  if  she  works  for  half  the  price  that  the  woman  must 
demand  who  is  dependent  upon  similar  work  for  subsistence.  This  line  of  employ- 
ment is  also  practiced  extensively  in  making  shirtwaists,  wrappers,  underwear, 
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children's  knee  pants,  and  in  some  cases  on  ready-made  and  even  custom-made 
vests ;  in  almost  every  case  decreasing  the  price  for  labor.  A  dozen  ■women's  wrap- 
pers will  he  taken  out  by  the  woman  who  needs  some  additional  money  for  45  to  75 
cents,  when  the  girl  working  in  a  shop,  in  order  to  make  a  living,  will  have  to  ask 
75  cents  to  $1.10  for  the  same  thing.  The  girl  in  the  shop  must  earn  at  least  $4.50  to 
$6  a  week  in  order  to  make  a  living,  while  the  woman  working  for  pin  money  will 
be  content  to  earn  $2.50.  This  reduces  the  price  for  labor  below  the  point  of  sub- 
sistence for  the  girl  in  the  factory. 

It  is  very  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  organize  in  a  union  the  people  who  do  not 
stay  at  the  trade  regularly  and  only  work  for  the  sake  of  earning  pin  money.  Their 
intention  is  not  to  make  a  living  at  the  business,  and  the  pay  is  so  low  that  they 
abandon  it  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  impossible  to  get  them  into  a  labor  organiza- 
tion. They  cut  the  price  for  labor  and  there  is  no  redress  from  the  grievance.  It  is 
probably  true  that,  out  of  regard  for  this  class  of  women,  American  legislation  has 
not  taken  the  advanced  step  of  prohibiting  outright  tenement-house  work  and 
instead  of  prohibitive  laws  has  adopted  the  device  of  licensing  such  work.  This 
will  appear  from  the  description  of  such  legislation  in  the  following  pages,  where  it 
is  shown  that  the  factory  inspector  is  given  discretion  in  granting  and  revoking 
licenses.  If  the  inspector  is  charged  with  laxity  in  enforcing  the  law,  he  appeals  to 
the  cases  of  individual  hardship  which  it  would  bring  upon  women  forced  by  emer- 
gency to  work  at  home.  The  factory  inspector  of  New  York,  who  has  not  taken 
the  advanced  ground  of  inspectors  in  other  States  in  enforcing  the  stringent  law  of 
that  State,  gives  an  illustration  in  his  report  for  1899  (p.  52)  of  the  hardship  of  strict 
enforcement  compared  with  the  leniency  of  nonenforcement.  He  cites  the  follow- 
ing parallel  incidents : 

Where  the  law  was  not  enforced.  Where  the  law  was  enforced. 

The  New  York  Evening  World  of  January  18,  Application  No.  3687,  asking  for  a  license,  was 
1900,  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  New  York  received  at  our  subofnoe  in  New  York.  The 
Diet  Kitchen  Association.  premises  from  which  application  came  were  care- 

At  this  meeting  Dr.  Annie  S.  Daniels,  a  physi-  Iu^y  inspected  and  a  license  was  refused  the 
cian  of  New  York  City,  reported  on  her  visits  to  applicant,  for  sanitary  reasons.  The  applicant 
tenement  houses  where  manufacturing  is  done,  was  a  woman,  presumably  a  widow,  who  had  three 
Her  report  is  interesting  and  unquestionably  small  children  dependent  upon  her  for  support, 
true.  During  her  narrative  she  spoke  of  one  case  On  January  10,  1900,  our  inspector  who  was 
which  is  particularly  interesting  and  which  wo  detailed  toinspectandinvestigate  the  condition  of 
grant  is  an  illustration  of  a  condition  where  the  the  premises  tor  which  license  had  been  refused 
law  was  not  enforced.    She  is  quoted  as  saying :         reported-  as  follows  on  the  case  in  point : 

"You  might  not  believe  it,  but  I  recently  ran  XT       „ 

across  a  case  where  a  woman  could  not  spare  the  JNBW  *°kk,  January  10, 1900. 

labor  of  a  child  only  3  years  old.    Some  children  r  Application  No.  3867.1 

at  that  time  are  actually  useful  in  fixing  trim-  *  J 

mings  on  women's  dresses."  This  person  was  refused  alicense  onNovember 

It  is  said  that  the  word  picture  of  the  little  one  22,  1899.  The  contractor  refused  to  give  her  more 
at  work  caused  the  shedding  of  tears.  And  no  work  to  do  in  her  apartments  in  violation  of  the 
wonder,  for  Dr.  Daniels  was  speaking  to  a  sym-  law.  Therefore,  she  has  been  obliged  to  go  to  the 
pathetic  audience.  shop  to  work,  to  support  herself  and  little  ones. 

A  child  of  such  tender  years  at  work  in  a  tene-  I  found  on  my  visit  to  her  room  three  small  chil- 
ment  sweatshop  would  appeal  to  the  hardest  heart  dren,  the  oldest  apparently  not  over  5  years  of 
and  arouse  the  sympathy  of  the  most  callous  soul,      age,  alone  in  a  cold  room,  no  fire  whatever,  and 

the  place  almost  entirely  bare  of  furniture. 

I  learned  from  the  housekeeper  of  the  premises 
that  this  mother  goes  to  work  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  she  returns  at  noon  to  give  the  children 
some  dinner,  then  goes  back  to  work,  not  return- 
ing until  6  o'clock  m  the  evening.  These  little 
children  are  alone  all  day  with  absolutely  no  one 
to  look  after  them  or  keep  a  fire  to  warm  them. 
John  H.  Stoey, 
Deputy  Inspector. 

From  a  purely  humanitarian  standpoint,  which  narration  presents  the  most  pitiful  picture  1  On  the 
one  hand  we  have  the  3-year-old  child  helping  its  mother  in  the  home— never  out  of  her  sight— always 
where  the  mother  could  attend  to  its  wants  and  allay  its  fears  and  suffering.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  see  the  mother  compelled  to  desert  her  three  little  ones  of  very  tender  years,  going  out  to 
the  shop  to  work,  because  the  law  prohibits  her  bringing  the  work  into  her  home.  As  a  result  thereof 
these  unfortunate  little  ones  are  thus  deprived  of  the  scant  care  a  hard-working  mother  could  bestow 
upon  them,  they  are  left  alone  in  a  tenement,  shut  up  in  a  fireless  room  with  no  one  to  attend  to  their 
wants.  Is  not  this  a  sadder  picture  than  that  presented  by  Dr.  Daniels  1  We  do  not  attempt  to  miti- 
gate the  frightful  conditions  existing  in  places  that  our  inspectors  have  not  up  to  this  time  reached, 
but  we  do  say  tbat  the  strict  and  unrelenting  enforcement  ofour  present  law  will  cause  untold  misery 
and  suffering. 

While  individual  cases  of  hardship  can  often  be  cited,  it  is  claimed  that  the  price 
paid  for  the  labor  of  these  women  home  workers  is  so  low  that  a  widow  or  other 
woman  in  need  is  not  able  to  make  a  living  wholly  by  that  labor.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  widows  who  work  at  home  at  this  kind  of  employment  are  being  partially 
supported  by  charity.     The  charity  thus  received  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
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work  for  less  wages  than  they  would  receive  if  they  had  to  work  in  a  factory  and 
wholly  support  themselves. 

Since  the  standard  of  living  of  the  working  classes  is  generally  recognized  as 
equally  important  with  their  organization  in  maintaining  a  high  rate  of  wages,  the 
question  of  the  influence  of  home  work  upon  their  standard  is  of  vital  interest.  It 
is  claimed  by  tailors  that  home  work  reduces  the  standard  of  living.  They  do  not 
care  for  a  fine  home  with  good  living  rooms  when  the  home  is  almost  all  of  the  time 
used  as  a  shop,  with  pieces  of  cloth  and  rags  lying  about  and  with  pressing  irons 
and  sewing  machines  crowding  upon  the  space.  In  the  Italian  home  with  its  twenty 
or  more  pairs  of  pants  or  as  many  coats  and  jackets  scattered  through  the  kitchen 
and  living  rooms,  and  the  wife  busy  plying  her  needle,  it  necessarily  results  thatthe 
surroundings  are  uncared  for  and  filthy  and  the  children  neglected  and  dirty.  Fur- 
thermore, the  husband  or  other  support  becomes  less  energetic  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
vide for  those  dependent  upon  him,  and  he  feels  at  liberty  to  spend  in  drink  or  other 
luxuries  the  money  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  compelled  to  expend  for  his 
family. 

It  is  claimed  also  thatthe  man  who  works  at  home  has  irregular  hours  and  usually 
works  all  the  time  he  can  spare,  day  and  night;  he  employs  his  wife  and  children 
as  helpers,  and  is  usually  able  at  a  pinch  to  get  cheap  help  by  employing  his 
neighbors'  boys,  girls,  and  wives.  Thus  in  open  competition  he  is  able  to  underbid 
the  man  who  works  in  the  back  shop  or  the  regular  factory.  As  a  consequence 
the  price  for  labor  is  not  stable  and  there  is  a  constant  cutthroat  competition  be- 
tween the  people  in  the  trade  for  the  purpose  of  getting  work,  sin.ce  the  long  hours 
worked  per  day  make  it  impossible  for  work  to  last  throughout  the  year. 

The  effect  on  the  intelligence  and  personal  initiative  of  the  tailors  is  also  de- 
pressing. The  man  who  can  rely  upon  the  earnings  of  his  wife  and  children  loses 
the  spirit  of  enterprise.  Improvements  in  the  mode  of  production  are  absolutely  out 
of  the  question.  Home  shops  are  usually  not  able  to  use  improved  machinery,  nor 
are  they  able  to  subdivide  labor  so  that  each  laborer  is  utilized  in  the  most  efficient 
manner.  Consequently  by  the  old  mode  of  production  the  laborers  must  work 
longer  hours  and  utilize  the  labor  of  women  and  children  in  order  to  hold  their  own 
in  competition  with  the  better  shops. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  quite  generally  argued  by  tailors  that  if  the  manufacture 
of  clothing  in  tenement  houses  could  be  prohibited  they  would  be  benefited.  They 
would  earn  a  better  living  in  factories,  with  regular  hours  of  work,  with  a  better 
protective  organization,  and  without  the  depression  of  their  homes  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  wives  and  children. 

2.  PROTECTION  OF  THE  PURCHASER. 

The  most  effective  agitation  and  legislation  against  tenement-house  work  has 
been  undertaken,  not  on  behalf  of  the  workers,  but  on  behalf  of  the  public  which 
purchases  clothing.  The  contagions  and  infectious  diseases  which  are  presumably 
carried  by  clothing  from  tenements  to  the  consumers  are  phthisis,  diphtheria,  small- 
pox, chicken  pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles.  It  is  not  known  that  any  definite  case 
has  ever  been  reported  where  contagion  was  actually  proven,  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  hands  through  which  the  goods  pass  before  they  reach  the  consumer.  At 
the  same  time,  the  danger  of  contagion  is  apparent.  The  report  of  the  New  York 
tenement  house  commission  for  1900  says  (p.  70) : 

Tenement-house  labor  is  generally  carried  on  in  the  dwelling  room  of  the  family,  where  old  and 
young  are  crowded  in  with  the  workers.  The  danger  of  contagion,  when  any  member  of  the  family 
is  ill,  therefore,  is  very  great.  A  member  of  the  commission  has  seen  garments  piled  on  the  floor  in 
the  midst  of  dirt  and  rubbish,  garments  stacked  on  the  bed,  and  someofthem  used  as  pillows  for  sick 
children ;  and  in  one  instance  garments  were  found  stored  in  the  same  room  with  a  sick  man  appar- 
ently in  an  advanced  stage  of  tuberculosis.  Such  conditions  the  commission  regards  as  a  serious 
menace  to  public  health.  It  believes  that  manufacturing  can  not  be  continued  in  the  tenement  houses 
with  safety  to  the  general  public  except  at  great  expense  in  the  way  of  investigation  and  supervision, 
in  view  of  the  immense  amount  of  labor  at  present  carried  on  in  tenement  houses. 

"The  risk  run  by  the  purchaser  of  a  costly  cloak/'  says  the  report  of  the  Illinois 
factory  inspector  (1895,  p.  55),  "or  a  custom-made  suit  is  precisely  the  risk  run  by 
the  workingman  buying  a  cheap,  ready-made  suit  and  by  the  poor  woman  who  gets 
from  a  bargain  counter  knee  pants  for  her  boy.  In  the  cloak  trade,  the  clothing 
trade,  the  merchant  tailors'  custom  trade,  although  the  manufacturer  or  merchant 
tailor  may  have  shops  in  good  sanitary  condition,  nothing  of  his  manufacture  can 
he  guaranteed  noninfectious  so  long  as  the  greater  part  or  any  part  of  his  work  is 
done  on  tenement-house  premises." 

Complaints  similar  to  the  foregoing  have  resulted  in  legislation  regulating  tene- 
ment-house work  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  (1894,  508,  44),  New  York  (G.  L.  32, 
100),  Pennsylvania  (1897,  37;  1899,  64),  New  Jersey  (1893,  216),  Illinois  (1893,  p.  99), 
Missouri  (1899,  p.  273),  Michigan  (1896,  p.  233),  and  Ohio  (1899,  p.  213).  (See  Report 
of  Industrial  Commission  on  Labor  Legislation,  Vol.  V,  p.  116.)  Following  is  a 
description  in  detail  of  the  main  features  of  this  legislation. 
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3.  LEGISLATION  GOVERNING  TENEMENT-HOUSE  WORK. 

A.  Persons  permitted  to  work  in  tenement  house  or  dwelling. — In  no  State  does  the  legis- 
lature take  the  radical  step  of  prohibiting  outright  tenement  or  home  work.  If 
such  step  has  ever  been  taken  it  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts, 
as  was  done  in  New  York  with  the  statute  of  1884,  c.  272,  prohibiting  the  manufac- 
ture of  cigars  in  tenement  houses  on  any  floor  partly  occupied  for  residence  pur- 
poses. (In  re  Jacobs,  98  N.  Y.,  98.)  The  unconstitutionality  of  this  statute  was 
maintained  by  the  court  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  clearly  appear  on  the  face  of 
the  law  that  its  primary  object  was  to  secure  the  public  health. 

The  existing  statutes,  following  the  cine  suggested  in  New  York  decisions,  go 
only  so  far  as  to  restrict  the  number  of  persons  who  shall  be  employed  in  a  room  or 
tenement.  In  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois  this  restric- 
tion excludes  everyone  except  "the  immediate  members  of  the  family  living 
therein." 

In  Missouri  the  number  is  restricted  to  "three  persons  not  immediate  members  of 
the  family  living  therein."  In  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Michigan  there  is  no 
definite  restriction  to  the  members  of  the  family  nor  any  specified  number  of  out- 
siders, but  the  factory  inspector  uses  his  discretion  at  this  point.  In  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  law  does  not  prohibit  the  employment  of  outsiders  in  the  family,  the 
inspector  reaches  that  result  by  specifying  in  the  license  only  the  names  of  imme- 
diate members  of  the  family  who  are  permitted  to  work  in  the  room  or  apartment. 
While  the  statute  does  not,  on  its  face,  grant  this  authority  to  the  inspector,  his 
action  has  not  been  tested  in  the  courts.  At  the  same  time  the  statute  restricts  the 
number  to  be  employed  so  that  "  not  less  than  250  cubic  feet  of  air  space  shall  be 
allowed  for  each  and  every  person." 

In  New  York  the  minimum  air  space  is  also  250  cubic  feet  in  the  daytime  and  400 
cubic  feet  at  night,  and  there  is  no  specified  limit  on  the  family  relationship  of  per- 
sons who  may  be  employed  in  a  room  or  tenement.  The  factory  inspector  in  his 
discretion  has  adopted  the  rule  that  in  the  ready-made  trade  no  outsider  shall  be 
permitted  to  work  with  the  family,  but  in  the  custom  trade  the  tailor  may  bring  in 
one  or  two  outsiders.  This  distinction  is  based  on  the  difference  between  the  low- 
paid  Italians  who  do  the  work  of  finishing  ready-made  garments  and  the  relatively 
high-grade  mechanics  who  make  the  custom  work.  The  latter  have  larger  and  better 
premises,  but  even  in  this  case  the  character  of  the  premises  may  be  such  as  to  for- 
bid a  permit  to  outsiders. 

Certain  statutes  provide  that  nothing  in  the  law  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent 
the  employment  of  a  tailor  (Massachusetts  and  New  York)  or  seamstress  (Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan),  by  any  person  or  family  for  manufac- 
turing articles  for  such  person's  or  family  use. 

B.  The  tenement  described. — The  places  to  which  the  law  governing  tenement  manu- 
facture applies  are  usually  described  as  a  "room  or  rooms,  apartment  or  apartments 
in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house"  (New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Michigan)  to  which  Illinois  adds  "used  for  eating 
or  sleeping  purposes."  It  is  especially  provided  in  Massachusetts  that  "a  room  or 
apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  which  is  not  used  for  living  or  sleep- 
ing purposes  and  which  is  not  connected  with  any  room  or  apartment  used  for  living 
or  sleeping  purposes,  and  which  has  a  separate  and  distinct  entrance  from  the  out- 
side, shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act."  In  Ohio  it  applies  to  every 
"dwelling  or  building,  or  any  room  or  apartment  of  itself,  in  or  connected  with  any 
tenement  or  dwelling  or  other  building."  And  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Indiana 
add  also  any  "building  in  the  rear  of  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house." 

C.  Articles  included  in  legislation  on  "tenement"  or  "home"  manufacture. — Legislation 
upon  this  subject  applies  in  the  first  instance  to  wearing  apparel  and  secondarily  to 
cigars  and  cigarettes.  The  laws  are  not  uniform,  certain  States  (Massachusetts  and 
Ohio)  covering  all  wearing  apparel  whatsoever,  and  others  (New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Michigan)  covering  only  specified 
articles. 

In  Massachusetts  (1894,  amended  1898)  the  law  covers  "the  making,  altering, 
repairing,  or  finishing  any  coats,  vests,  trousers,  or  wearing  apparel  of  any  descrip- 
tion whatsoever." 

The  Ohio  law  (1896)  includes  "  any  process  of  making  any  kind  of  wearing  apparel 
Ifor  male  or  female  wear,  use,  or  ornament,  or  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  ciga- 
rettes, or  tobacco  goods  in  any  form,  when  such  wearing  apparel  or  other  goods  are 
to  be  exposed  for  sale  or  to  be  sold  by  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  or  jobber,  to  the 
trade  or  by  retail." 

The  New  York  law  (1899)  includes  the  "manufacturing,  altering,  repairing,  or 
finishing  coats,  vests,  knee  pants,  trousers,  overalls,  cloaks,  hats,  caps,  suspenders, 
jerseys,  blouses,  dresses,  waists,  waistbands,  underwear,  neckwear,  furs,  fur  trim- 
mings, fur  garments,  skirts,  shirts,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigarettes, 
cigars,  or  umbrellas." 
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By  a  special  clause  the  New  York  act  excludes  "collars,  cuffs,  shirts,  or  shirt 
waists  made  of  cotton  or  linen  fabrics  that  are  subject  to  the  laundrying  process 
before  being  offered  for  sale."  This  exclusion  of  so-called  "white  goods"  does  not 
occur  in  the  laws  of  other  States.  It  is  apparently  an  effort  to  carry  out  consistently 
the  theory  that  the  law  is  designed  to  protect  the  purchaser,  leaving  the  worker 
free  to  do  as  he  pleases  where  the  public  health  is  not  jeopardized. 

The  Pennsylvania  law  is  identical  with  that  of  New  York  except  that  it  uses  simply 
the  word  "manufacture"  and  does  not  include  hats  and  caps,  and  no  exception  is 
made  of  "white  goods."  It  includes  the  "manufacture  of  coats,  vests,  trousers, 
knee  pants,  overalls,  skirts,  dresses,  cloaks,  hats,  caps,  suspenders,  jerseys,  blouses, 
waists,  waistbands,  underwear,  neckwear,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments,  shirts, 
hosiery,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigarettes,  or  cigars." 

The  Illinois  law  (1893)  includes  "  the  manufacture,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  coats, 
vests,  trousers,  knee  pants,  overalls,  cloaks,  shirts,  ladies'  waists,  purses,  feathers, 
artificial  flowers,  or  cigars." 

The  New  Jersey  law  (1893)  includes  "  the  manufacture  of  coats,  vests,  trousers, 
knee  pants,  overalls,  cloaks,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments,  shirts,  purses,  feath- 
ers, artificial  flowers,  or  cigars." 

The  Missouri  law  (1899)  includes  "  the  manufacture  of  any  wearing  apparel,  purses, 
feathers,  artificial  flowers,  or  other  goods  for  male  or  female  wear." 

The  Indiana  law  (1899)  includes  the  "manufacture  of  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee 
pants,  overalls,  cloaks,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments,  skirts,  purses,  feathers, 
artificial  flowers,  or  cigars." 

D.  Eegister  of  tenements  and  sweat  shops. — An  essential  feature  in  the  supervision  of 
sweat-shops  and  home  workers  by  the  factory  inspector  is  the  register  or  list  of  such 
places.  In  the  enforcement  of  the  ordinary  factory  law  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
inspector  himself  to  compile  such  a  list  from  the  visits  of  his  deputies  or  from  a  city 
directory.  But  in  the  case  of  small  contractors  and  home  workers  the  number  is  so 
large  and  fluctuating,  and  individual  workers  are  so  completely  hidden  in  the  homes, 
that  a  house-to-house  canvass  by  the  inspectors  can  not  be  relied  upon.  Conse- 
quently the  statutes  of  sev  eral  States  place  the  responsibility  of  locating  these  out- 
side workers  and  shops  upon  the  manufacturer  or  contractor  who  furnishes  them 
work.  Of  course  every  manufacturer  keeps  a  list  of  all  his  outside  contractors  and 
finishers  for  his  own  use,  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  require  him  to  produce  such 
list  for  inspection  by  the  factory  inspector  (New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  and  Michigan)  or  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  on  demand  (New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Missouri,  and  Michigan).  In  Massachussets,  where  the  statute  does  not 
require  the  manufacturer  to  furnish  the  list,  the  inspector  secures  it  through  volun- 
tary arrangement.  The  manufacturer  furnishes  a  list  of  his  contractors  (and  home 
finishers)  and  the  contractors  in  turn  furnish  lists  of  their  home  workers.  When  a 
manufacturer  with  an  "inside  shop"  gives  outwork  to  his  own  employees  to  be 
taken  home  at  night  these  also  must  be  included  in  his  list. 

The  compilation  and  checking  of  these  lists  in  the  office  of  the  inspector  requires 
considerable  clerical  help,  especially  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  the  list  runs  as 
high  as  20,000  names.  Usually  the  names  are  arranged  in  card  catalogue,  by  streets, 
and  the  constant  changing  of  residence,  the  overlapping  of  names  on  the  lists  of 
different  manufacturers,  and  the  problematical  spelling,  require  a  highly  perfected 
and  adjustable  system  of  registration. 

B.  Publicity  of  register. — The  most  effective  check  upon  the  manufacturer  ispublicity. 
So  apprehensive  is  he  at  this  point  that  a  contractor  who  has  once  been  fined  in 
court  is  thenceforth  unable  to  get  work  from  him.  Therefore,  if  the  manufacturers' 
lists  of  contractors  are  treated  as  public  records,  open  to  the  inspection  of  private 
citizens,  then  such  agencies  as  trade  unions,  consumers'  leagues,  and  charitable 
societies  are  able  directly  to  reach  the  manufacturer,  and  through  publicity  to  enforce 
his  responsibility.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  defect  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
hitherto  in  New  York  that  these  lists  are  not  open  to  the  public,  like  other  records. 

F.  license. — In  the  enforcement  of  the  ordinary  factory  and  workshop  laws  the 
factory  inspector  is  required  to  come  into  court  and  prove  his  allegations  in  order  to 
enforce  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  law.  The  alleged  violator  enjoys  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt,  and  the  inspector  and  prosecuting  attorney  are  held  to  the  strict 
interpretation  of  the  statute.  The  delay,  uncertainty,  and  formality  of  such  pro- 
ceedings render  the  law  often  nugatory  and  always  problematical.  If,  however,  the 
inspector  were  permitted,  upon  his  own  belief,  not  merely  to  prosecute  the  violator, 
but  also  himself  to  impose  the  penalty  without  recourse  to  the  courts,  the  execution 
of  the  law  would  be  summary  and  decisive.  This  is  the  intended  effect  of  the 
"license"  or  "permit"  clause  in  the  recent  legislation  of  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  and  Michigan.  This  license  is  not  merely  a 
means  of  maintaining  a  register  of  the  places  where  clothing  is  made,  but  it  is  a  sub- 
stantial condition,  dependent  largely  upon  the  discretion  and  good  judgment  of  the 
factory  inspector,  without  which  the  worker  or  contractor  is  prohibited  from  getting 
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employment.  The  refusal  or  revocation  of  a  license  by  the  inspector  is  a  more  severe 
penalty  than  the  imposition  of  a  fine  by  the  court.  The  latter  takes  away  a  portion 
of  the  man's  earnings,  but  the  former  shuts  him  off  entirely  from  his  ordinary  means 
of  getting  earnings.  The  license  is  the  most  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
factory  inspector.  It  practically  removes  the  workers  in  question  from  the  ordinary 
protection  of  the  courts  and  places  them  under  the  direct  control  of  an  administra- 
tive officer.  To  the  courts  there  remains  not  the  enforcement  of  the  substantial 
features  of  the  law,  but  only  the  enforcement  of  the  administrative  feature,  which 
prohibits  a  contractor  or  home  worker  from  working  without  a  license.  The 
inspector  revokes  the  license  on  his  own  discretion,  and  only  calls  in  the  courts  to 
punish  the  one  who  works  without  a  license.  Of  course  there  remains  always  the 
judicial  remedy  by  mandamus  or  injunction,  but  in  the  case  of  the  poverty-stricken 
workers  of  the  tenement  houses  this  is  not  a  substantial  remedy. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  to  introduce  the  license  feature  as  a  part  of  its 
factory  legislation.  The  law  of  1891,  amended  in  1898,  prohibited  tenement-house 
work  unless  a  member  of  the  family  "  shall  first  procure  a  license,  approved  by  the 
chief  of  the  district  police,"  in  whose  hands  is  the  enforcement  of  the  general  factory 
laws.  It  was  the  successful  operation  of  this  statute  which  led  five  other  States  to 
copy  the  provision.  In  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Indiana,  and  Michigan  the  tenement  worker  is  required  to  make  application  to  the 
factory  inspector  for  a  license,  and  "no  person,  firm,  or  corporati  n  shall  hire, 
employ,  or  contract  with  any  member  of  a  family  not  holding  a  license  therefor,"  to 
manufacture  the  designated  article  in  a  tenement  or  dwelling.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
license  is  required  also  for  "  any  building  or  parts  of  building,"  and  in  New  York 
and  Indiana  for  any  "  building  in  the  rear  of  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house." 
The  latter  provision  was  designed  principally  as  a  means  of  registration,  in  order  to 
bring  the  rear  factories  under  the  observation  of  the  factory  inspector  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  ordinary  factory  legislation;  but  since  the  license  can  be  revoked  for 
these  rear  clothing  factories  in  New  York  and  Indiana,  and  for  all  clothing  fac- 
tories in  Pennsylvania,  these  establishments,  as  well  as  the  tenements,  are  brought 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  inspector.  The  advantage  of  this  control  was 
referred  to  by  one  of  the  Massachusetts  inspectors,  who  says  (Rep.  1900,  p.  231) : 

The  regular  workshops  inspected  were  found,  with  few  exceptions,  in  fairly  good  order,  their  great 
fault  being  the  dirty  state  of  their  water-closets.  If  the  owners  of  these  establishments  were  com- 
pelled to  obtain  a  permit  from  this  department  similar  to  the  home-workers'  license,  strict  cleanli- 
ness and  healthier  conditions  could  be  easily  obtained. 

Before  the  license  is  granted  the  factory  inspector  is  required  to  make  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  room,  apartment,  or  building  sought  to  be  licensed,  and  to  ascertain  (1) 
whether  it  is  in  a  clean  and  proper  sanitary  condition ;  (2)  whether  there  is  the  legal 
limit  of  air  space  for  each  person  employed  (New  York,  Pennsylvania) ;  (3)  whether 
it  is  adequately  lighted  by  electricity  or  other  suitable  light  (New  York). 

After  the  license  is  granted  the  place  must  be  kept  in  the  proper  condition  desig- 
nated by  the  inspector,  and  is  subject  to  his  inspection  at  all  times  for  the  purpose 
of  "  ascertaining  whether  the  garments  or  articles  manufactured  are  clean  and  free 
from  vermin  and  other  matter  of  an  infectious  or  contagious  nature."  (N.  Y.,  sec. 
100;  Mass.,  sec.  44.) 

If,  upon  inspection,  the  conditions  are  found  not  satisfactory,  the  license  may  be 
revoked. 

The  discretionary  power  of  the  inspector  in  granting  and  revoking  licenses  is  evi- 
dent from  the  terms  employed  in  the  several  statutes.  In  New  York  he  shall  grant 
the  license  if  he  ascertain  that  the  premises  are  in  "  a  clean  and  proper  sanitary  con- 
dition," and  it  may  be  revoked  if  he  find  that  "the  health  of  the  community  or  of 
the  employees  require  it,  or  if  it  appears  that  the  rooms  or. apartments  to  which 
such  license  relates  are  not  in  a  healthy  and  proper  sanitary  condition."  (N.  Y., 
sec.  100.) 

In  Massachusetts  the  inspector  determines  only  that  the  premises  are  '-'kept  in  a 
cleanly  condition."  (Sec.  44.)  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  the  "permit  may 
be  revoked  at  any  time  the  health  of  the  community  or  those  so  employed  may 
require  it."     (Pa.,  1897,  sec.  1;  N.  J.,  1893,  sec.  1.) 

The  foregoing  terms  indicate  that  the  criterion  of  cleanliness  and  sanitary  condi- 
tion must  necessarily  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  inspector.  And  since  inspectors 
differ  materially  in  their  judgment,  the  efficacy  of  the  law  depends  largely  upon  the 
individual  opinion  and  strength  of  character  of  these  administrative  officers.  Indeed, 
under  the  terms  of  the  statutes  it  is  conceivable  that  tenement-house  work  could  be 
almost  wholly  abolished,  provided  inspectors  were  selected  whose  standards  were 
high  enough.  Such  would  seem  to  be  almost  the  necessary  result  where,  as  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  York,  the  instructions  printed  on  the  back  of  the  license  state 
that  one  condition  "which  must  be  observed  in  order  to  obtain  and  retain  a  license" 
are  "  absolute  cleanliness  of  apartment  and  immediate  premises,  halls,  stairs,  yards, 
and  closets."  Were  absolute  cleanliness  enforced,  very  few  licenses  could  remain 
long  outstanding. 
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The  Illinois  legislation  does  not  require  a  license  for  home  work,  but  by  ordinance 
the  board  of  health  of  Chicago  issues  such  a  license.  This,  however,  contributes  to 
the  administration  of  the  law  by  the  factory  inspector  only  in  cases  of  infectious  and 
contagious  disease. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  all  States  where  manufacturers  with  "inside  shops" 
give  out  work  to  their  own  employees  to  be  taken  home  for  work  at  night  and  on 
Sundays,  these  also  are  required  to  have  a  license. 

G.  "Tenement-made"  tag. — The  legislation  of  Massachusetts  (1891)  and  New  York 
(1899)  has  gone  further  than  that  of  other  States  in  strengthening  the  Mcensing  pre- 
rogative of  the  inspector.  In  Massachusetts  whoever  sells  or  offers  for  sale  weariDg 
apparel  made  in  unlicensed  tenements  is  required  to  affix  to  each  garment  so  made 
a  conspicuous  tag  or  label  with  the  word*-.  "Tenement  made"  legibly  printed,  and 
the  name  of  the  State  and  town  or  city  where  the  garment  was  made.  In  New  York 
the  law  is  more  effective,  since  the  inspector  himself  affixes  the  label  whenever  he 
finds  goods  manufactured  without  a  license.  No  person  except  the  factory  inspector 
is  permitted  to  remove  or  deface  the  label,  the  penalty  being  the  same  as  for  other 
violations  of  the  labor  law.  This  label,  of  course,  as  long  as  it  remains  affixed,  ren- 
ders the  goods  unsalable.  In  practice,  the  procedure  in  New  York  is  somewhat  as 
follows:  In  case  a  license  has  been  refused  upon  application  of  a  homo  worker  the 
deputy  inspector  returns  to  the  place  of  residence  of  the  applicant  within  the  period 
of  two  weeks  to  see  whether  the  worker  has  followed  the  instructions  given  in  the 
letter  of  refusal.  If  the  designated  improvements  have  been  made  he  reports  favor- 
ably and  a  license  is  sent  to  the  applicant.  But  if  he  finds  that  no  improvement 
has  been  made  the  case  is  closed,  and  no  further  inspection  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  application.     If  the  applicant  desires  a  license  he  must  renew  his  application. 

If,  upon  inspection  of  premises  for  which  a  license  has  been  refused,  the  inspector 
finds  work  is  being  conducted,  he  is  req aired  to  affix  the  label  "Tenement  made." 
The  inspector  then  secures  the  name  of  the  contractor  or  manufacturer  for  whom 
goods  are  b3ing  made  and  instructs  the  workmen  to  notify  the  contractor  to  go  to 
the  factory  inspector's  office  and  make  application  for  the  release  of  the  tag.  The 
inspector  also  sends  notice  to  the  office  that  goods  in  the  hands  of  the  designated 
worker  and  belonging  to  the  said  contractor  have  been  tagged. 

The  contractor  goes  to  the  office  of  the  factory  inspector  usually  with  the  worker, 
and  in  applying  for  the  release  of  the  tag,  signs  a  form  stating  that  the  goods  were 
being  manufactured  for  him  in  unlicensed  rooms.  This  signature  becomes  evidence 
in  court  on  the  complaint  of  the  inspector. 

If  this  is  the  first  offense  of  the  contractor  he  is  simply  warned,  and  is  told  to  take 
the  goods  to  his  office  and  the  deputy  will  be  sent  there  to  remove  the  tag.  If  it  is 
a  second  offense  prosecution  is  decided  upon,  and  the  matter  is  turned  over  to  the 
district  attorney,  the  deputy  of  the  factory  inspector  being  the  complainant  and 
witness. 

The  efficiency  of  the  "tenement- made  "tag  is  sometimes  questioned,  on  the  ground 
that  it  can  easily  be  removed  by  the  worker  without  discovery  and  punishment. 
But  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  will  conclusively  answer  this  question. 

The  tag  is  placed  upon  the  goods  by  1  he  deputy  inspector,  who  immediately  noti- 
fies the  central  office.  The  unlicensed  worker  must  then  go  to  the  office  in  order  to 
make  application  to  have  the  tag  removed.  If  he  does  not  go,  then  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  inspector  to  make  another  visit  to  his  premises  in  order  to  discover  the  reasons 
for  his  nonappearance.  If  the  inspector  follows  up  the  case,  plainly  the  only  con- 
ditions under  which  the  worker  conld  afford  to  remove  the  tag  would  be  either  by 
resolving  to  discontinue  work  or  by  moving  to  other  quarters.  And,  since  it  is  the 
practice  of  the  department  to  prosecute  not  the  worker,  but  the  contractor,  there  is 
good  reason  why  the  worker  shall  respect  nhe  tag  and  bring  his  contractor  before 
the  inspector.  He  has  a  chance  of  find  ing  another  contractor  if  he  secures  a  license, 
but  he  has  no  such  chance  as  long  as  he  stays  in  the  same  tenement  without  a 
license. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  from  what  precedes  that  the  "  tenement  tag "  is  a 
powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  factory  inspector  for  prohibiting  work  in 
unlicensed  places,  and  thereby  enfovcing  the  inspector's  control  over  this  class  of 
manufacture.  At  the  same  time,  it  involves  a  considerable  amount  of  formality  and 
Borne  uncertainty.  In  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  tag  is  not  in 
vogue,  this  formality  and  uncertainty  are  avoided  by  the  radical  device  of  author- 
izing the  inspector  or  his  deputies  to  condemn  and  destroy  all  goods  found  in 
"unhealthy  or  unsanitary  "  places.  Such  destruction  in  other  States  is  confined  to 
"  contagious  and  infectious  "  diseases,  and  is  permitted  only  to  the  local  boards  of 
health. 

The  "  tag"  and  the  manufacturer. — While  the  manufacturer  is  not  legally  responsible 
and  penally  liable  for  violations  of  the  law  by  home  workers,  he  can  be  reached 
indirectly  through  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  his  goods  (Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Missouri),  or  by  the  confiscation  and  destruction  of  his  goods  (Pennsyl- 
vania). 
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In  Massachusetts  (sec.  47)  and  Missouri  (sec.  10)  the  merchant  or  dealer  whose 
goods  have  been  made  in  unlicensed  or  contagious  places  is  required  to  label  such 
goods  with  the  "Teuement-made"  tag,  and  in  New  York  (sec.  102),  where  the 
inspector  affixes  the  tag,  and  in  Ohio  the  goods  are  prohibited  from  being  sold  or 
offered  for  sale. 

The  tag,  as  long  as  it  remains  affixed,  is  an  effective  prohibition  on  the  sale  of 
goods,  and  it  would  seem  that  on  this  account  the  Ohio  law,  which  does  not  provide 
a  tag,  is  defective.  But  the  inspectors  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York  do  not 
interpret  their  law  as  intended  to  reach  the  manufacturer  in  this  way.  They  con- 
siderthe  purpose  of  the  tag  accomplished  when  the  home  worker  or  the  contractor 
is  punished  if  it  be  an  unlicensed  place,  or  when  the  goods  have  been  disinfected 
if  it  be  a  case  of  contagion.  Consequently,  when  this  result  is  accomplished  they 
remove  the  tag  and  permit  the  goods  to  go  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  market. 
In  this  way  the  tag  fails  to  affect  the  sales  of  the  manufacturer  and  imposes  no 
restraint  upon  him. 

H.  New  Zealand  legislation. — In  this  connection  the  "factory  act"  of  New  Zealand, 
adopted  in  1894,  is  interesting  as  a  piece  of  legislation  which  has  almost  abolished 
home  manufacture  from  the  market.  According  to  that  statute,  every  building  or 
place  where  two  or  more  persons  are  employed,  directly  orindirectly,  in  manufacturing 
any  article  for  trade  or  sale  is  defined  as  a  factory  or  workshop,  and  is  thereby  brought 
under  the  stringent  provisions  governing  factories.  Like  other  factories,  it  is  unlaw- 
ful for  work  to  be  carried  on  without  a  license,  and  in  granting  or  revoking  a  license 
the  inspector  enforces  the  laws  regarding  sanitation,  prohibiting  meals  from  being 
taken  in  the  workroom,  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  (except  in  special 
cases),  prohibiting  the  employment  of  boys  under  16  and  women  and  girls  for  more 
than  48  hours  per  week,  prohibiting  overtime,  and  providing  for  holidays  and  Satur- 
day half  holidays.  Manufacturers  are  permitted  to  give  out  work  without  restric- 
tion to  these  licensed  places,  but  every  "occupier  of  a  factory,  every  merchant, 
wholesale  dealer,  shopkeeper,  agent,  or  distributer,"  who  gives  out  work  to  an 
unlicensed  place — i.  e.,  to  a  single  home  worker — is  required  to  affix  to  such  article 
a  manufacturers  label,  as  follows : 


Made  by 

In  No street, 

in  A 

Private  Dwelling  oe  Unlicensed  Wobkshop. 

affixed  undeb  factoet  act. 

Any  person  unlawfully  removing  or  defacing  this  label 
will  be  prosecuted. 


This  label,  by  rendering  goods  unsalable,  has  stopped  the  manufacture  of  goods  in 
unlicensed  places,  but  the  significance  of  the  New  Zealand  law  lies  in  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  licensed  places  are  raised  to  the  same  level  as  the  regular  factories,  not 
merely  in  sanitation,  as  in  the  United  States,  but  also  in  the  hours  of  labor  and  the 
nonemployment  of  children. 

I.  Contagions  and  infectious  diseases. — Since  the  main  object  of  the  existing  statutes 
touching  tenement  manufacture  is  the  protection  of  the  purchasing  public,  the  sec- 
tions relating  to  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  have  the  leading  place.  In  deal- 
ing with  this  phase  of  the  clothing  manufacture  the  factory  inspector  requires  the 
cooperation  of  the  local  boards  of  health.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases  are  discovered  where  clothing  is  being  manufactured:  First, 
by  the  board  of  health ;  second,  by  the  factory  inspector. 

Local  physicians  are,  of  course,  required  by  law  to  notify  the  board  of  health 
promptly  of  all  such  cases  under  their  care.  Boards  of  health  in  the  several  States, 
cooperating  through  courtesy,  though  not  so  required  by  law,  with  the  factory 
inspector,  send  m  daily  reports  to  that  official  containing  a* complete  list  of  all  con- 
tagious disease.  Where  the  inspector  maintains  a  street  list  of  home  workers,  as  is 
done  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  refer  . 
at  once  to  Bnch  list  and  to  locate  the  presence  of  the  contagious  disease  in  the  tene- 
ment where  clothing  is  being  manufactured.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  go  at 
once  to  the  infected  premises  and  to  revoke  the  license,  if  necessary.  This,  of  course, 
stops  the  lawful  manufacture  of  clothing  in  those  premises  for  the  time  being.  In 
New  York  the  inspector  affixes  the  "Tenement-made"  tag  to  such  goods  as  he  finds 
and  turns  them  over  to  the  board  of  health,  who  may  disinfect  the  goods  and  remove 
the  label,  or  condemn  and  destroy  them. 
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In  other  States  the  hoard  of  health  is  given  power  to  take  such  action  as  the  public 
health  may  require.  In  Pennsylvania,  as  already  stated,  the  factory  inspector  and 
his  deputies  have  the  unusual  power  to  destroy  goods  both  in  places  of  contagion  and 
infection,  and  also  in  other  places  which  are  merely  "  unhealthy  or  unsanitary." 

Boards  of  health  also  notify  the  inspector  each  day  of  all  places  which  have  been 
disinfected,  upon  which  the  deputy  returns  the  license  to  such  as  have  been  deprived 
of  it  during  the  continuance  of  the  contagion. 

The  question  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  thoroughly  disinfect  woolen  and  cotton 
goods  in  cases  where  they  liave  been  contaminated  by  such  diseases  as  phthisis, 
diphtheria,  smallpox,  chicken  pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles,  is  answered  differently 
by  different  medical  authorities.  The  Pennsylvania  law  is  based  upon  the  theory 
that  such  disinfection  is  at  least  uncertain,  if  not  impossible.  Undoubtedly,  were  it 
known  to  the  purchasing  public  that  a  certain  lot  of  goods  had  been  exposed  to  con- 
tagion, they  would  decline  to  purchase  such  goods,  even  though  officially  assured 
that  they  had  been  "thoroughly  disinfected."  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  con- 
sumer, whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  among  medical  experts,  the  Penn- 
sylvania law  authorizing  the  destruction  of  contaminated  goods  by  the  board  of 
health  or  factory  inspector  is  the  safest  and  most  satisfactory. 

J.  Prosecution  and  penalties. — The  penalties  prescribed  for  violation  of  any  of  the 
requirements  in  the  law  range  from  $3  for  the  first  offense  in  Illinois  to  $20*  in  New 
York,  and  $50  in  Pennsylvania  and.  Massachusetts.  The  maximum  penalties  for 
later  offenses  are  $100  in  Illinois,  $200  in  New  York,  and  $250  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  there  may  be  added  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  30 
days. 

The  question  as  to  whether  these  penalties  apply  equally  to  home  workers,  con- 
tractors, and  manufacturers  is  an  important  and  interesting  one.  Plainly  the  en- 
forcement of  the  penalties  for  violation  upon  the  homo  workers  imposes  a  burden  out 
of  proportion  with  the  same  penalty  enforced  upon  a  contractor,  and  far  more  than 
the  same  penalty  if  imposed  upon  the  manufacturer.  Also  the  difficulties  of  prose- 
cution in  the  case  of  the  thousands  of  home  workers  are  far  greater  than  in  the  case 
of  the  hundreds  of  contractors  or  the  tens  of  manufacturers.  Furthermore,  the  moral 
effect  upon  others  is  small  when  a  home  worker  is  prosecuted,  compared  with  the 
effect  of  a  prosecution  of  the  contractor,  and  insignificant  compared  with  the  prose- 
cution of  a  manufacturer.  The  home  worker  is  unknown  and  without  influence,  and 
moreover  is  dependent  upon  the  contractor.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  contractor 
is  held  responsible  for  violation  of  law  on  the  part  of  his  home  workers,  he  can  con- 
trol every  one  of  them,  whether  they  he  ten  or  five  hundred.  The  simple  refusal  to 
give  them  work  is  the  heaviest  of  penalties.  Consequently,  the  several  statutes 
forbid  contractors  from  giving  out  work  to  families  not  holding  licenses  (Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Indiana), or  when  notified  by  the  inspecor 
that  such  family  has  not  complied  with  the  law  (Ohio).  In  New  York  the  inspector 
has  prosecuted  not  more  than,  a  half  dozen  home  workers  and  has  secured  only 
one  or  two  convictions,  but  he  has  prosecuted  nearly  150  contractors  and  secured 
nearly  100  convictions. 

While  the  penalty  imposed  upon  the  contractor  is  more  effective  than  that  imposed 
upon  the  home  worker,  it  is  the  manufacturer  who  holds  the  strategic  position  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  If  he  employs  50  contractors  and  each  contractor  50 
home  workers,  plainly  he  gives  employment  to  2,500  home  workers.  The  contract- 
ors are  dependent  upon  him  just  as  the  home  workers  are  dependent  upon  the  con- 
tractor. The  manufacturer's  position  before  the  community  is  a  responsible  one. 
The  sale  of  his  goods  depends  upon  the  reputation  of  his  house. 

The  existing  laws  do  not  make  the  manufacturer  penally  responsible  for  violation 
of  law  by  home  workers  when  employed  by  his  contractor.  Of  course,  if  he  employs 
them  directly,  or  if  he  sends  out  work  at  night  by  his  own  employees,  he  is  respon- 
sible lor  this  homework.  But  generally,  and  this  is  the  essence  of  the  sweating 
system,  he  gives  his  work  to  contractors,  and  these  in  turn  give  it  out  to  the  home 
finishers.  Consequnntly,  if  the  manufacturer  were  brought  into  court  under  the 
existing  statutes  for  work  being  done  in  unlicensed  homes,  he  could  claim  that  it 
was  not  he,  but  his  contractor,  who  gave  out  the  work  to  the  home  finisher,  and  who 
is  responsible  for  the  same.  The  contract  system  possesses  as  one  of  its  advantages, 
not  merely  the  cheaper  cost  of  manufacture,  but  also  the  shifting  of  legal  responsi- 
bility from  the  manufacturer  to  the  middleman. 

K.  The  landlord. — Tenement  house  workers  are  usually  a  floating  population  with 
very  little  property,  and  their  places  of  residence  are  rapidly  changing.  In  addition 
to  this,  when  they  are  congregated  in  large  numbers,  of  foreign  extraction  and  illit- 
erate, the  mere  uncertainty  as  to  the  spelling  of  their  names  makes  the  problem  of 
the  factory  inspector  a  perplexing  one.  To  reach  them  all  individually  and  con- 
tinuously is  impossible.  They  must  be  reached  either  through  their  employer  or 
through  their  landlord.  While  the  legislation  of  several  States  brings  in  the  em- 
ployer, i.  e.,  the  contractor  or  sweater,  New  York  is  the  only  State  which  makes  the 
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landlord  responsible.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  requirements  governing  the  sani- 
tation and  safety  of  dwelling  houses,  the  New  York  law  (see.  105)  prohibits  the 
"owner,  lessee,  or  agent  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  or  of  a  building  in  the  rear 
of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house"  from  permitting  the  use  of  his  premises  for  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  without  a  license  and  contrary  to  law.  The  factory  inspector 
is  required  to  serve  notice  of  such  violation  upon  the  owner,  lessee,  or  agent,  and 
the  latter  is  given  30  days  in  which  to  cause  the  unlawful  manufacture  to  discon- 
tinue, or  15  days  thereafter  in  which  to  bring  proceedings  for  dispossession,  the 
unlawful  manufacture  being  constituted  a  sufficient  cause  for  dispossession .  Failure 
in  this  subjects  him  to  penalties  as  though  he  himself  were  engaged  in  the  unlaw- 
ful manufacture. 

To  what  extent  the  provisions  holding  the  landlord  responsible  can  be  made  of 
practical  value  has  not  yet  been  determined,  since  the  New  York  inspector  has  not 
relied  upon  it  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

L.  Summary. — It  may  be  briefly  stated  in  regard  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  forego- 
ing laws  on  tenement-house  work  that — 

1.  They  have  cooperated  with  the  economic  development  of  the  industry  in  driv- 
ing shopwork  from  tenements.  Practically  in  Massachusetts,  New  York;  and  Penn- 
sylvania there  are  at  the  present  time  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  home  shops  which 
occasioned  complaint  10  years  ago.  The  only  remaining  home  work  of  significance 
is  that  of  home  finishers,  custom  tailors,  women  who  work  for  pin  money,  and  employ- 
ees who  take  work  home  at  night  from  the  shop.  Home  finishing  is  that  subsidiary 
part  of  hand  work  on  coats  and  pants  which  has  not  yet  been  transferred  to  the  reg- 
ular workshop.  It  is  now  the  bulk  of  home  work.  In  Boston,  where  the  law  has 
been  strictly  enforced,  there  is  very  little  home  finishing,  this  work  being  largely 
transferred  to  shops,  and  the  wages  are  40  to  50  per  cent  higher  than  in  New  York 
for  the  same  work. 

2.  With  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  the  system  of  licensing  is  superior  to  the 
proposed  abolition  of  home  work,  since  the  inspector  is  then  able  to  grant  the  privi- 
lege of  home  work  in  cases  of  emergency  where  peculiar  hardship  would  otherwise 
result,  while  at  the  same  time  he  reduces  the  amount  of  home  work  to  the  point 
where  its  competition  does  not  seriously  affect  the  condition  and  wages  of  labor. 
This  strict  enforcement  of  the  law,  however,  since  it  depends  upon  the  discretion  of 
the  inspector,  is  very  difficult  to  secure. 

3.  The  statutes,  in  placing  discretionary  power  in  the  matter  of  granting  and 
revoking  licenses  in  the  hands  of  the  factory  inspectors,  intrusts  them  with  the  most 
powerful  of  weapons,  namely,  the  right  to  grant  or  withhold  the  privilege  of  earning 
a  living.  The  great  powers  of  this  office,  resting,  as  they  do,  in  the  hands  of  subor- 
dinates, render  the  right  selection  of  appointees  extremely  important,  since  its  oppor- 
tunities for  corruption  and  political  favoritism  are  unusually  tempting.  The  success 
of  the  law  in  Massachusetts  is  doubtless  owing  more  to  the  civil-service  regulation 
and  permanent  tenure  of  the  inspectors  than  to  the  stringent  character  of  the  law. 

4.  The  evident  success  of  the  leading  States  in  reducing  the  evils  of  tenement- 
house  work  through  legislation,  and  the  apparent  willingness  of  other  States  where 
a  less  amount  of  clothing  is  made  to  copy  their  legislation,  make  Federal  legislation 
unnecessary  and  inadvisable.  The  existing  defects  are  not  in  the  laws,  but  in  the 
administration  of  the  laws. 

5.  The  depressing  effects  of  immigration  on  wages  are  materially  counteracted  by 
the  restriction  or  prohibition  of  tenement-house  work,  and  this,  together  with  the 
jeopardy  to  the  purchasing  public  through  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  ren- 
der the  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws  restricting  tenement-house  work  of  vital  impor- 
tance, both  to  clothing  workers  and  to  the  public. 

4.  PROPOSED  ABOLITION  OF  TENEMENT-HOUSE  MANUFACTURE. 

The  excessive  evils  of  tenement-house  manufacture,  and  the  difficulties  of  regula- 
tion, have  caused  a  demand  in  various  quarters  for  its  abolition  by  legislation. 
This  demand  is  based  on  the  alleged  impossibility  of  adequate  inspection,  and  the 
resulting  danger  to  the  purchaser  of  clothing.   Says  the  Illinois  inspector  (1895,  p.  52) : 

It  is  clear  thateven  the  1,715  contractors'  shops  now  known  to  ua  can  not  be  inspected  often  enough 
to  render  it  safe  for  the  public  to  purchase  goods  made  up  in  them  while  they  are  kept  on  premises 
where  poverty  continually  breeds  disease,  and  though  any  one  given  shop  may  be  wholesome  enough, 
yet  no  goods  can  be  guaranteed  noninfectious  which  have  passed  through  it  to  the  rooms  of  the  pov- 
erty-stricken home  finisher.  *  *  *  \From  this  danger  nothing  short  of  prohibition  can  protect  the 
purchaser.  -  *  *  The  dangers  of  the  shop  are  much  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  garment 
making  is  a  season  trade,  that  the  season  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  short  and  very  intense.  New  people 
open  shops  who  were  never  contractors  before,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
During  the  season  no  staff  of  inspectors  could  cover  all  the  shops  often  enough  to  prevent  -violations 
of  the  law  or  give  assurance  that  no  infectious  disease  is  in  the  shops  where  garments  aro  being 
made.  *  *  *  The  city  ordinance  requires  the  physician  who  is  attendant  upon  any  case  of  infec- 
tious or  contagious  disease  to  report  the  same  to  the  board  of  health,  but  physicians  can  not  report 
what  they  do  not  know,  and  in  many  cases  among  the  very  poor  a  physician  is  called  in  only  when 
death  is  imminent  to  save  the  annoyance  of  a  coroner's  inquest.  Meanwhile  infected  clothing  may 
have  been  finished  and  sent  out  for  weeks  before  the  danger  is  known  by  anyone. 
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The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  Illinois  factory  inspector  for  1896  (p.  43) : 

The  eagerness  of  parents  to  conceal  the  presence  of  disease  has  led  them  to  hide,  in  all  conceivable 
ways,  children  sick  with  infectious  maladies,  locking  the  patient  in  the  pantry,  covering  it  with  a 
pile  of  garments  in  process  of  manufacture,  and  to  tear  down  quarantine  cards  or  to  post  them  on 
rear  doors.  Practices  of  this  kind,  which  caused  public  protest  in  the  smallpox  epidemic  of  1894, 
went  on  without  any  outcry  during  the  long  struggle  with  diphtheria  in  1896.  They  baffle  at  all 
times,  and  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  the  efforts  of  all  officials,  State  .and  local,  who  try  to 
protect  the  public  health  by  enforcing  the  regulations  of  tenement-house  shops. 

No  goods  can  be  guaranteed  noninfectious  which  have  passed  through  the  tenement-house  shop 
and  a  nome  finisher's  living  room,  and  so  long  as  the  wholesale  manufacturer  has  any  goods  made  up 
on  tenement-house  premises  none  of  the  goods  can  he  guaranteed  free  from  danger  of  infection,  since 
neither  the  retailer  nor  the  purchasers  can  know  which  among  them  are  tenement  made. 

Charges  like  the  foregoing  found  expression  in  a  demand  for  Federal  legislation 
gcverning  the  subject,  the  best  known  of  which  was  the  so-called  "Sulzer  bill," 
introduced  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress.  (Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  H.  K. 
3346.)  This  bill,  while  in  form  it  provided  simply  for  a  license  system,  would  in 
eifect  have  amounted  to  prohibition,  since  the  amount  of  the  license  was  placed 
high  above  profitable  expenditure.  The  bill  provided  that  every  person  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  cigars  who  shall  give  out  material  for  manufacture 
"in  rooms  or  buildings  occupied  for  eating,  sleeping,  or  domestic  purposes,"  shall 
pay  a  "tax  of  $300  annually  for  eaobf  person  with  whom  a  contract  or  agreement  to 
wholly  or  partially  manufacture  or  make  up  such  articles  shall  be  made."  The  tax 
was  to  be  collected  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  internal  revenue. 

One  objection  to  this  act,  supposing  it  not  to  be  prohibitive,  would  be  the  appa- 
rent guaranty  which  a  Federal  license  would  give  against  State  interference.  It  is 
probable  that  Federal  legislation  on  this  subject  would  come  under  the  head  of  a 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  and  as  such,  a  Federal  law  might  provide  for 
identification  of  tenement-made  goods  by  means  of  a  label,  such  as  is  described 
above  under  the  legislation  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 

The  New  York  tenement  house  commission  in  presenting  its  preliminary  report 
in  1901,  made  recommendations  going  far  toward  the  abolition  of  tenement-house 
work  (p.  70-71) : 

The  law  requiring  the  licensing  of  work  carried  on  in  tenement  houses  has  undoubtedly  led  to  cer- 
tain improvements,  but  the  very  attempt  to  enforce  the  law  has  furnished,  additional  proof  of  the 
nndesirability  of  the  conditions.  "Where  workers  apply  for  a  license  they  may  be  investigated,  hut 
if  a  license  is  refused  it  is  not  always  possible  to  be  sure  that  work  will  be  discontinued,  and  if 
the  license  is  not  applied  for  it  "will  only  be  by  chance  that  the  tenement-house  workshop  will  be 
discovered.    *    *    * 

The  commission  does  not  feel  warranted  in  recommending  the  absolute  abolition  of  tenement-house 
labor.  It  recommends  the  amendment  of  chapter  191  of  the  laws  of  1899  by  the  insertion  of  a  proviso 
that  no  license  shall  be  issued  for  any  room  in  a  tenement  house  containing  less  than  1,250  cubic  feet 
of  air,  or  used  for  the  purpose  of  cooking,  eating,  or  sleeping,  or  for  children,  or  otherwise  than  as  a 
workshop.  This  recommendation  regarding  the  size  of  the  room  in  which  labor  should  be  allowed  is 
based  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  constant  use  by  all  the  members  of  the  family  of  any  room  con- 
nected  with  a  living  apartment.  It  is  also  based  upon  the  universally  accepted  fact  that  the  average 
tenement-house  family  consists  of  five  members,  though  undoubtedly  in  frequent  instances  the 
boarders  taken  by  such  families  make  the  average  size  higher.  Among  the  Italian  garment  workers 
it  has  been  frequently  found  that  two,  and  even  three  families,  making  a  total  of  from  10  to  15  indi- 
viduals, occupy  a  single  apartment.  But  taking  the  conservative  estimate  and  applying  the  provision 
of  the  law  that  a  workshop  must  have  at  least  250  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  worker,  your  commis- 
sion believes  that  1,250  feet  (12  by  12  by  9)  should  be  required  as  the  minimum  size  of  any  workroom 
in  a  tenement  house,  because  experience  has  shown  that  an  average  of  not  less  than  five  persons  will 
use  the  room  for  a  greater  or  less  part  of  the  day. 

While  the  tenement-house  commission  only  recommends  a  minimum  cubic  capacity 
for  living  rooms  in  which  clothing  manufacture  is  conducted,  yet  to  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  dimensions  of  the  rooms  in  which  at  the  present  time  the  Italian 
home  finishers  are  at  work,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  minimum,  1,250  cabic  feet,  is 
so  high  that  but  few  families  could  qualify  for  the  license. 

The  Illinois  inspector  in  his  report  for  1899  takes  a  less  radical  position  regarding 
the  abolition  of  tenement-house  work  than  in  earlier  reports.  He  says  in  advocating 
for  Illinois  the  enactment  of  a  law  similar  to  that  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania  (p.  15) : 

This  law  has  had  a  thorough  trial  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  successful  operation.  Not  only  will  it  to  a  certain  extent  protect  the  public  and  employees 
from  the  danger  of  tenement-house  manufacture,  but  it  will  check  the  growth  of  the  sweatshop  sys- 
tem and  aid  in  the  development  lately  noticeable  toward  the  more  wholesome  conditions  of  the 
factory.  In  1894  this  department  reported  that  the  garment  factory  was  disappearing  before  the 
tenement-house  shop.  In  the  last  two  years  the  number  of  establishments  in  the  garment  trades 
employing  more  than  50  people  has  increased  from  70  to  89.  This,  with  other  data  at  hand,  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  tendency  is  now  in  the  other  direction. 

The  proposed  law  in  eliminating  the  most  unsanitary  shop  will  also  eliminate  the  most  tenacious  rivals 
of  the  factories.  As  the  economies  practised  by  such  places  at  the  expense  of  the  employees  and  the 
public  are  no  longer  tolerated,  they  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  steam-power  and  progressive 
management  of  the  modern  factory.  In  this  future  extension  of  the  factory  lies  the  best  hope  of  doing 
away  with  the  abuses  that  are  infierent  in  the  sweating  system,  and  will  never  entirely  disappear  as 
long  as  the  system  itself  survives. 
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5.  PUBLIC  CONTRACTS. 

While  neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  any  State  government  has  undertaken 
to  abolish  tenement-house  work  where  the  work  is  sold  to  private  purchasers,  yet 
where  the  Federal  Government  itself  is  a  purchaser  of  clothing  it  has  recently  insti- 
tuted measures  for  the  protection  of  its  public  servants.  The  departments  of  Fed- 
eral Government  for  which  clothing  and  uniforms  are  manufactured  are  those  of  the 
Army  and  Navy.  The  letter  carriers  purchase  their  own  uniforms  according  to  the 
Government  specifications.  In  certain  cases,  as  at  Philadelphia,  the  association  of 
letter  carriers  inserts  a  clause  in  the  contracts  prohibiting  tenement-house  work. 
Practically  all  of  the  clothing  for  the  Navy  is  manufactured  at  the  Naval  Clothing 
Factory,  navy-yard,  Brooklyn. 

Army  uniforms  were  formerly  purchased  from  contractors  without  specifications 
as  to  conditions  of  manufacture,  but  beginning  in  1900,  owing  to  revelations  made 
regarding  the  contagion  of  measles  and  similar  diseases  in  the  Army  camps  during 
the  Spanish-American  war,  the  quartermaster  at  Philadelphia,  under  whom  the  heavy 
clothing  is  manufactured,  has  inserted  in  his  "Information  to  bidders  for  the  manu- 
facture of  military  garments,"  the  specification  that  "all  work,  including  operating, 
finishing,  buttonholing,  pressing,  etc.,  must  be  done  in  a  regularly  organized  fac- 
tory, conforming  in  every  detail  to  the  factory  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; 
no  sweatshop  work  will  be  allowed  under  any  circumstances." 

The  following  article  is  inserted  in  the  contracts : 

Article  in.  It  is  expressly  agreed  that  no  part  of  the  work  incident  to  the  manufacture  of  said 
clothing  shall  be  sublet  or  made  in  any  place  not  covered  by  the  factory  laws  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  evidenced  by  the  certificate  of  an  authorized  factory  inspector,  and  that  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  of  this  clause  shall  be  deemed  a  valid  cause  for  canceling  this  contract,  and 
withdrawing  all  work  that  may  be  in  course  of  manufacture. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

That  in  case  of  failure  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  to  comply  with  the  stipulation  of  this 
contract  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  then  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  have 
the  power  to  have  the  work  done  by  others  of  his  own  selection  and  charge  any  additional  expense 
incurred  against  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

It  is  stated  by  the  assistant  quartermaster-general  at  Philadelphia  that  the  inser- 
tion of  these  clauses  in  the  contract  "  has  had  no  noticeable  effect  on  the  contract 
price  of  making." 

The  khaki  clothing  for  soldiers  in  the  Tropics  is  manufactured  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  quartermaster's  department  at  New  York.  These  contracts  include  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  all  such  clothing  "must  be  made  by  the  contractors  in  their 
own  factories  under  the  most  perfect  sanitary  conditions." 

Clothing  for  the  National  Guard  of  the  several  States  is  usually  purchased  from 
the  War  Department,  and  is  therefore  protected  by  the  specifications  of  that  Depart- 
ment. When  the  clothing  is  purchased  from  other  sources  there  are  usually  no 
specifications  regarding  labor  or  conditions  of  manufacture,  except  in  Massachu- 
setts and  California.  A  Massachusetts  law  provides  that  clothing  shall  be  made 
in  the  city  of  Boston  and  not  in  a  sweatshop,  and  an  inspecting  officer  is  detailed  at 
all  times  to  enter  factories  each  day  to  see  where  they  are  made  and  the  manner  of 
making. 

For  the  National  Guard  of  California  the  only  clause  affecting  labor  or  its  loca- 
tion is  a  clause  prohibiting  the  employment  of  either  "convict  or  Chinese  labor  in 
or  about  the  manufacture  of  the  material  used  or  in  the  performance  of  the  labor  in 
carrying  out  the  contract." 

Ali  the  clothing  for  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  is  made  in  the  manufac- 
turing department  of  the  State  arsenal. 

In  New  York  all  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  for  the  militia  include 
a  clause  which  prescribes  that  all  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  State  of  New 
York  relative  to  the  employment  of  labor,  the  hours  or  work,  places  wherein  work 
shall  be  carried  on,  shall  be  strictly  observed.  A  clause  of  this  kind,  of  course,  does 
not  require  contractors  to  go  any  further  than  the  law  requires  private  manu- 
facturers to  go  in  eliminating  subcontracting  and  tenement-house  work. 

Canada. — The  movement  in  the  government  of  Canada  to  suppress  "sweating"  in 
carrying  out  government  contracts  had  its  beginning  in  the  post-office  department 
and  has  extended  to  the  contract  work  of  all  branches  of  the  administration. 

The  first  antisw  eating  regulations  in  Canada  were  made  in  connection  with  con- 
tracts for  the  supply  of  mail  bags  and  satchels  for  the  post-office  department.  The 
militia  department  was  the  next  to  introduce  regulations  into  its  contracts.  These 
regulations  have  been  inserted  in  all  contracts  awarded  since  1898  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  militia  clothing.  The  contracts  of  the  several  departments  have  similar 
"regulations  framed  with  a  view  to  securing  the  payment  to  the  workmen  of  fair 
wages  and  the  performance  of  the  work  under  proper  sanitary  conditions." 

The  following  section  is  inserted  in  the  contracts : 

With  a  view  to  suppressing  the  sweating  system  and  securing  payment  to  the  workmen  of  fair 
wages  and  the  performance  of  the  work  under  sanitary  conditions,  this  contract  shall  be  subject  to 
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the  following  regulations,  and  strict  compliance  with  the  true  spirit  and  intent  of  the  various  pro- 
visions herein  contained  is  required : 

Section  1.  All  articles  included  in  this  contract  shall  be  made  up  in  the  contractor's  own  factory, 
and  no  portion  of  the  work  of  making  up  such  articles  shall  be  done  at  the  houses  of  the  work  people. 
The  contract  shall  not,  nor  shall  any  portion  thereof,  be  transferred  without  the  written  permission  of 
the  minister  of  militia  and  defense ;  and  subletting  of  the  contract  or  any  of  the  work  to  do  performed 
under  the  contract,  other  than  that  which  may  be  oustomary  in  the  trades  concerned,  is  hereby 
prohibited. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  contractor  violates  the  condition  herein  mentioned  against  subletting  he  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  receive  any  payment  under  the  contract  for  work  done  by  the  subcontractor;  and  the  min- 
ister of  militia  and  defense  may  refuse  to  accept  any  work  performed  by  a  subcontractor  in  violation 
of  the  prohibition  herein  contained  against  subletting. 

Great  Britain. — On  February  13,  1891,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  in  all  Government 
contracts  to  make  provision  against  the  evils  recently  disclosed  before  the  sweating  committee;  to 
insert  such  conditions  as  may  prevent  the  abuse  arising  from  subletting ;  and  to  make  every  effort  to 
secure  the  payment  of  such  wages  as  are  generally  accepted  as  current  in  each  trade  for  competent 
workmen. 

February,  1892,  returns  of  the  forms  issued  by  the  war  office,  admiralty,  board 
of  works,  and  other  departments  of  the  Government  were  called  for. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  conditions  of  contracts  made  by  the  board  of  trade 
(Parliamentary  Papers,  1892,  LXIV,  189)  are  representative  of  the  conditions  made 
by  the  several  departments : 

Sec  5.  The  contractor  undertakes  that  all  garments  included  in  this  contract  shall  he  made  up  in 
his  own  factory,  and  that  no  work  shall  be  done  at  the  homes  of  the  work  people.  Any  infringement 
of  this  condition,  if  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  shall  render  the 
contractor  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £100  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  6.  No  portion  of  this  contract  shall  be  transferred  without  the  written  permission  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  hoard  of  trade.  Subletting,  other  than  that  which  may  be  customary  in  the  trades  con- 
cerned, is  prohibited. 

In  1896  a  special  committee  was  appointed  "to  consider  the  working  of  the  fair- 
wages  resolution  of  the  13th  February,  1891,  and  the  administration  of  the  various 
Government  departments." 

In  considering  the  question  of  "subcontracting,"  the  committee  came  to  two 
propositions : 

(a)  Subletting  or  subcontracting  may  be  perfectly  legitimate  where  the  particular  form  of  contract 
in  question  is  customary  to  the  trade  or  wnere  the  contractor  in  question,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
his /business,  sublets  or  subcontracts  that  particular  portion  of  the  work. 

(6)  But  subcontracting  or  subletting  does  not  appear  to  the  committee  to  be  permissible  where  it 
is  not  customarv  to  the  trade ;  nor  should  the  contractor  who,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  business, 
could  not  or  would  not  himself  carry  out  certain  work  be  allowed  to  sublet  it  to  others.  Where  a 
subcontract  is  allowed,  the  principal  contractor  should,  as  regards  the  carrying  out  of  the  fair-wages 
resolution,  he  held  responsible  for  his  agent.    (Parliamentary  Papers,  1897,  X,  334,  VI.) 

The  London  county  council. — "The  council's  standing  orders  provide  that  in  all  cloth- 
ing contracts  a  minimum  scale  of  wages  for  workers  and  work  of  every  description 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  council,  and  that  contractors  shall  be  called  upon  to  sign  an 
agreement  to  pay  according  to  the  scale.  These  standing  orders  were  passed  by  the 
council  as  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  the  clothing 
trade  with  the  object  of  securing  the  payment  of  a  fair  rate  of  wages.  ' 
Special  clauses  were  inserted  in  the  contract  providing  that  the  contract  or  any 
part,  share,  or  interest  in  it  should  not  be  transferred,  assigned,  or  sublet  by  the 
contractor,  directly  or  indirectly,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  council;  that 
the  contractors  would  directly  employ  and  pay  all  work  people  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  contract  wages  or  remuneration  at  a  rate  or  scale  not  less  than  the  rate 
or  scale  fixed  by  the  council,  and  would  observe  and  cause  to  be  observed  by  such 
work  people  hours  of  labor  not  greater  than  the  hours  of  labor  also  stated  in  such 
schedule;   further,  that  the  contractors  would  carry  out  the  work  in  their  own 

"The  contract  also  required  the  contractors  to  observe  the  following  stipulations 
at  all  times  during  its  continuance : 

"  (a)  The  rate  of  wages  for  every  class  of  work  done  in  any  workroom  shall  be 
posted  up  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  that  room. 

"  (6)  Any  person  authorized  by  the  council  shall  have  at  all  reasonable  times  free 
access  to  every  part  of  the  factory. 

"  (c)  Any  person  authorized  as  above  may  see  any  worker  apart. 

"(d)  The  wages  book  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  inspection  by  any  person  thereto 
authorized  by  the  council. 

"In  the  case  of  the  clause  prohibiting  '  home  work,'  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  sweating  which  the  council  had  strenuously  set  its  face  against,  a  penalty  of  £  100 
had  been  fixed."  ,    .        .....  , .       - 

In  other  clauses  dealing  with  wages  and  the  regulation  of  the  factory  a  penalty  of 
£25  was  fixed  for  each  breach.  (London  county  council,  annual  report  for  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1898;  report  of  the  stores  committee,  pp.  135-136.) 
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6.  LABELS. 

The  wish  of  the  purchaser  to  know  tho  conditions  under  which  his  garments  are 
manufactured  is  the  basis  of  the  organization  known  as  the  Comsumers'  League, 
organized  May  1, 1899.  (See  testimony  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Brooks,  Manufactures  and  General 
Business,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  137.)  The  officers  of  this  association  enter  into  contracts  with 
manufacturers  binding  them  to  obey  the  State  factory  laws  in  all  their  provisions,  to 
have  all  their  goods  made  wholly  on  their  premises,  to  employ  no  children  under  16 
years  of  age,  and  to  use  no  overtime  work.  Manufacturers  signing  this  agreement 
are  furnished  with  the  official  label  of  the  league,  to  be  attached  to  the  garments 
which  they  place  upon  the  market. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Consumers'  League  are  superior 
to  those  of  the  factory  acts  in  raising  the  age  limit  to  16  when  it  is  usually  14  and 
in  prohibiting  overtime  work.  The  label  has  now  been  granted  to  25. manufacturers 
controlling  26  factories  situated  in  9  States.  Their  organized  customers  are  in  30 
leagues  in  the  11  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  in  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  those  States  and  also  in  the  States  of  Maryland,  Tennessee,  and 
Rhode  Island.  The  Consumers'  League  has  also  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the 
King's  Daughters,  and  other  organizations  of  women,  whose  members  are  recom- 
mended to  give  the  preference,  in  their  shopping,  to  garments  bearing  the  label  of 
the  league. 

It  is  noticeable  that  of  the  25  manufacturers  who  are  granted  the  label,  16  are  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  9  in  the  rent  of  the  country.  This  is  due  to  the  excel- 
lent factory  legislation  of  Massachusetts  and  the  thorough  manner  in  which  it  is 
enforced.  The  standard  in  that  State  is  i;o  high  that  the  manufacturers  need  make 
but  few  changes  in  their  previous  arrangements  in  order  to  receive  the  award  of  the 
use  of  the  label. 

It  is  stated  by  the  secretary  of  the  league  (May  3,  1900)  that  no  manufacturer  in 
New  Jersey  or  the  city  of  New  York  appears  upon  the  list,  because  the  methods  of 
enforcement  of  the  factory  laws  therein  hE.ve  been  such  that  the  league  has  not  been 
able  to  base  upon  them  any  guaranty  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  factory  law  are 
obeyed  in  any  given  factory,  or  that  all  its  goods  are  made  on  its  own  premises.  It 
is  hoped,  however,  that  within  the  next  two  years  efficient  methods  may  be  adopted 
by  the  departments  of  factory  inspectors  hi  both  these  States,  and  after  this  is  done 
a  large  addition  of  manufacturers  in  New  York  City  and  New  Jersey  can  be  added 
to  the  list  of  label-using  employers. 

Slightly  different  from  the  label  of  the  Consumers'  League  is  that  of  the  Garment 
Makers'  Union.  This  label  is  granted  only  to  those  manufacturers  who  employ 
union  help  or  send  their  work  out  to  contractors  with  union  shops.  Heretofore, 
owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  union,  many  of  these  shops  have  not  been  superior 
either  in  wages,  hours,  or  sanitary  conditions  to  the  majority  of  shops  without  the 
label.  It  was  considered  by  the  union  officers  that  if  by  means  of  the  label  a  large 
number  of  shops  could  be  unionized,  they  could  afterwards  secure  the  better  condi- 
tions. The  label,  therefore,  has  not  stood  for  the  absence  of  sweat-shop  conditions, 
but  has  stood  only  for  a  willingness  to  lead  in  the  improvements  of  conditions.  This 
policy  has  been  found  unsatisfactory  and  unfair  to  the  better  manufacturers  who 
adopted  the  label,  and  it  therefore  has  recently  been  abandoned.  By  a  resolution 
adopted  May,  1901,  by  the  executive  board  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, based  upon  instructions  from  their  national  convention,  the  label  is  hereafter 
to  be  furnished  only  to  thoBe  manufacturers  who  maintain  exclusively  their  own. 
shops.  The  union  label,  like  the  Consumers'  label,  henceforth  is  intended  to  be  a 
guaranty  that  the  labeled  goods  are  not  manufactured  by  a  contractor  nor  finished 
in  a  tenement. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
EFFECT  OF  FOREIGN  BORN  ON  CIGAR-MAKING  TRADE. 

The  direct  effect  of  immigration  on  the  earnings  of  cigar  makers  is  slight.  In  1900 
the  number  of  alien  tobacco  workers  of  all  kinds  who  entered  the  ports  was  377. 
The  census  of  1890  showed  111,625  tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives  in  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  estimated  that  in  1900  there  were  88,000  cigar  makers.  (See  Industrial 
Commission,  Capital  and  Labor,  vol.  — ,  p.  720.)  It  is  to  the  indirect  effect  of  immi- 
gration that  attention  must  be  directed,  i.  e.,  the  effect  of  the  competition  of  those 
who  learn  the  trade  after  arriving  in  this  country. 

Of  the  94,176  white  cigar  and  tobacco  operatives  in  the  United  States  in  1890, 
35,096,  or  37.3  per  cent,  were  foreign  born.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribu- 
tion by  nativity,  parentage,  and  sex : 

Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives. 
[Census  1890,  Population,  Part  II,  Table  82.] 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

94, 176 

22, 468 
7,582 

20, 278 
8,752 

27,  972 
7,124 

Native  white,  native  parents : 

Male 

8.05 

Native  white,  foreign  parents : 

Male 

21  52 

9.29 

Foreign  bom: 

29.72 

7.67 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foreign  born  of  both  sexes  number  37.29  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  white  operatives,  and  that  the  foreign  born  and  the  children  of  for- 
eigners number  68.10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  operatives. 

Since  the  census  does  not  separate  cigar  makers  from  other  tobacco  workers,  it  is 
impossible  to  present  data  from  that  source  for  that  branch  of  the  industry.  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  estimates  are  made  of  nationalities  in  the  leading  centers  of 
cigar  manufacture.  It  may  be  stated  that  in  New  York  City  probably  25  per  cent  of 
the  cigars  manufactured  in  the  United  States  are  supposed  to  be  produced. 

Nationality  of  cigar  makers  in  leading  centers. 


Total. 

Germans. 

Bohemians. 

Jews. 

Americans. 

Others. 

15, 000 
5,000 
4,000 
1,600 

5,000 

4,500 

3,000 

2,000 

1,200 

600 

2,500 

3,000 

900 
160 

1,900 
680 

160 

The  most  serious  effect  on  wages  as  a  result  of  immigration  followed  the  incoming 
of  the  Bohemians  in  1879-80.  The  Bohemians  have  now  established  themselves  in 
the  trade  in  New  York,  and  have  made  efforts  to  improve  their  wages.  Following 
the  Bohemians  the  next  important  wave  of  immigration  was  that  of  the  Russian 
Jews,  who  have  entered  the  trade  during  the  past  10  or  12  years.  It  is  the  immi- 
gration of  the  latter  race  which  at  the  present  time  occasions  complaint. 

Beside  immigration,  other  factors  which  depress  the  wages  of  cigar  makers  are 
machinery  and  division  of  labor,  country  competition,  and  women  and  girls. 
Opposed  to  these  are  the  efforts  of  labor  organization. 

The  part  played  by  division  of  labor  in  the  trade  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing description:  "Booking"  consists  in  straightening  out  and  dampening  the 
leaves.  "Stripping"  is  drawing  out  the  large  midrib  of  the  leaf.  "Bunch  break- 
ing" is  the  selecting  and  shaping  of  the  "filler"  tobacco.  This  is  usually  done  by 
hard  on  the  10-cent  cigars  and  by  a  mold  on  the  5-cent  cigars.    The  hand  work 
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without  the  mold  produces  the  better  cigars,  since  the  arranging  and  shaping  of 
the  filler  is  then  adjusted  through  the  delicate  touch  of  the  skilled  workman. 
"Rolling"  consists  in  cutting  the  wrapper  and  then  rolling  it  around  the  filler. 
This  is  done  by  hand  or  by  the  aid  of  a  "suction  table,"  the  latter  being  a  metal 
plate  with  perforations  for  air  suction,  so  as  to  hold  the  leaf  in  place.  The  plate 
also  outs  the  leaf  to  the  exact  shape  desired  for  the  wrapper.  Either  with  or  with- 
out the  suction  table  the  cigar  must  be  rolled  by  hand,  but  the  table  permits  less 
skilled  workmen  and  girls  to  take  the  places  of  the  skilled  mechanic.  The  Cigar 
Makers'  International  Union  prohibits  the  use  of  the  suction  table  by  its  members, 
and  about  one-half  of  its  members  are  employed  on  hand  work  and  one-half  on 
mold  work.  "Team  work,"  i.  e.,  the  division  of  labor  where  one  employee  "breaks 
bunches"  for  two  "rollers,"  is  also  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  union,  but  this  rule 
is  not  enforced  except  in  localities,  like  Boston,  where  the  union  is  strong. 

In  order  more  accurately  to  compare  the  part  played  by  immigration,  country 
competition,  and  labor  organization,  the  following  table  is  compiled,  showing  the 
different  prices  at  which  a  selected  standard  5-cent  cigar  is  made  at  the  present  time. 

Prices  for  making  "clear  seed"  'mold  cigars,  ''shape,"  4$  inches,  per  1,000 


Locality. 

Union 

scale. 

Nonunion 
large  shops. 

Jewish 

sweat- 
shops. 

Nonunion 

with 

suction 

table. 

Country  com- 
petition with- 
out suction 
table. 

$8.50 
9.50 
7.50 
7.50 
8.00 

$6.00 

$5. 00  to  5. 50 

5. 50  to  6;  50 

7.00 

$4.00 
4.00 

$5.00 

4.50 

Berks,  Bucks,  and  Montgomery  conn- 

$5. 00  to  $5. 50 

Kingston,  ~S.Y 

The  above  prices  include  both  bunch  breaking  and  rolling.  Where  team  work 
prevails — for  example,  on  a  $4.50  cigar — the  roller  is  paid  $2.50  per  1,000,  and  the 
bunch  breaker  is  usually  paid  by  the  week  on  an  estimate  of  $2  per  1,000. 

The  significant  fact  to  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  table  is  the  wide  range  of 
prices  paid  for  identical  work.  Even  the  scales  prescribed  by  the  cigarmakers'  union 
range  from  $7.50  per  1,000  in  Philadelphia  to  $9.50  in  Chicago.  Outside  the  union 
the  prices  range  from  $4  to  $7.  The  nonunion  shops  which  pay  $5  to  $7  for  hand  work, 
or  $4.50  to  $5  with  suction  table,  are  usually  large  establishments,  employing  in 
Philadelphia  as  high  as  900  and  in  New  York  as  high  as  2,000  work  people. 
In  these  shops  the  employees  are  largely  immigrants,  but  mainly  women  and 
girls,  the  American-born  daughters  of  immigrants.  The  "suction  table,"  it 
will  be  noticed,  effects  a  very  large  saving  for  the  manufacturer  in  the  price 
per  thousand  cigars,  as  follows:  In  New  York,  $1  below  the  nonunion  shops 
and  $3.50  below  the  union  scale;  in  Philadelphia,  $2.50  below  nonunion  shops 
and  $3  below  the  union  scale,  but  only  50  cents  to  $1  below  the  adjoining  country 
product  in  Berks,  Bucks,  and  Montgomery  counties.  The  suction  table  is  not  used 
in  Boston  on  account  of  the  exceptional  strength  of  the  union,  which  includes  more 
than  99  per  cent  of  the  cigar  makers;  nor  in  Chicago,  where  immigrant  and  sweat- 
shop labor  is  abundant  at  low  prices ;  nor  in  the  country  shops  where  labor  is  cheap. 
It  is  not  extensively  used  in  New  York  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  union  and 
because  the  large  manufacturers  do  not  make  their  5-cent  cigars  in  New  York.  The 
latter  are  made  in  their  country  shops. 

The  sweatshop  labor  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  which  produces  the  cheapest  work 
on  this  grade  of  cigars  outside  country  districts,  is  Jewish.  In  Chicago  this  labor 
is  employed  not  by  contractors,  but  by  small  manufacturers,  in  cellars,  alleys,  and 
over  stables  under  the  most  disagreeable  surroundings  of  filth  and  overcrowding. 
These  small  manufacturers  obtain  their  capital  partly  from  the  $5  to  $15  which  they 
charge  the  beginner  for  learning  the  trade.  They  also  get  his  labor  for  three 
months  free.  They  buy  their  tobacco  and  boxes  and  sell  their  cigars  to  jobbers. 
In  New  York  these  shops  are  strictly  sweaters'  shops,  managed  by  contractors  who 
take  out  tobacco  belonging  to  manufacturers  and  return  the  finished  product  at  a 
contract  price  for  the  labor.  These  shops,  however,  are  very  few  in  number,  in- 
cluding less  than  500  people,  although  prior  to  1885  they  predominated.  The 
tenement-house  legislation  and  the  strong  agitation  of  the  labor  organization 
have  practically  abolished  this  form  of  work.  But  in  Chicago  the  small  manufac- 
turer or  sweater  controls  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade,  inoluding,  perhaps,  1,000 
employees. 

The  position  of  the  labor  organization  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  is  unique. 
The  International  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  with  35,000  members— about  40  per  cent  of 
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the  workmen  in  the  trade — is  noted  for  its  high  dues,  its  strong  defense  funds,  and  the 
determined  strikes  which  it  has  conducted.  Through  its  efforts  there  has  been  a 
continuous  inorease  in  the  wages  paid  to  its  members,  so  that  it  is  estimated  that  on 
a  class  of  work  where  sweatshop  and  nonunion  labor  can  earn  $6  to  $9  per  week  the 
union  labor  earns  $12  to  $18.  In  only  one  city  in  the  country — Denver,  Colo. — was 
there  a  decline  in  union  prices  during  the  depression  of  1893-1897. 

But  the  strength  of  the  union  has  had  a  peculiar  effect.  While  its  membership 
has  increased  and  its  scale  has  risen  it  has  lost  control  of  the  large  factories,  and  the 
manufacturers  have  moved  their  establishments  into  country  districts.  This  holds 
true  only  of  the  cigars  which  sell  at  5  cents  or  less  retail.  On  the  10-cent  and  higher- 
priced  cigars  the  union  labor  retains  its  hold,  but  on  this  high-grade  work  the  non- 
union workmen  get  the  same  prices  as  the  union  workmen. 

The  proportion  of  large  factories  controlled  by  the  union  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  facts  concerning  shops  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York : 

In  Boston,  where  the  union  controls  nearly  every  shop  in  the  city,  the  10  largest 
shops  employing  more  than  20  workmen  each  have  973  employees,  being  an  average 
of  97.3  employees  per  shop,  whereas  154  shops,  each  employing  less  than  20  men, 
have  500  employees,  being  an  average  of  3.3  employees  each.  The  union  rules  pro- 
vide that  an  employer  may  have  the  use  of  the  label  if  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
union  1  year  or  if  he  employs  at  least  one  workman.  Consequently,  since  the 
employer  counts  as  1  workman,  it  is  perhaps  true  that  the  154  small  shops  in  Bos- 
ton with  3.3  employees  each  include  less  than  3  wage-earners  each,  and  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  shops  are  simply  a  small  manufacturer  with  an  apprentice  or  a 
member  of  his  family  at  work. 

In  Chicago  the  union  controls  800  small  shops,  with  1,700  work  people,  or  an  aver- 
age of  2.1  workmen  each,  including  200  small  employers.  In  that  city  the  large 
shops  employing  20  or  more  people  are,  as  a  rule,  nonunion  shops.  In  Philadelphia 
the  largest  union  Bhop  has  14  employees.  In  New  York  the  factories  of  400  to  2,000 
employees  are  nonunion. 

The  inference  derived  from  these  facts  is  that  the  high  union  scale  is  partly  ficti- 
tious, because  it  represents  in  many  cases  merely  constructive  wages  paid  by  the 
small  cigar  manufacturer  to  himself  or  to  a  member  of  his  family,  and  not  actual 
money  wages  paid  to  a  wage-earner.  The  feature  of  the  union  by  which  this  situa- 
tion is  maintained  is  the  cigar  makers'  label.  The  label  secures  for  those  to  whom 
it  is  granted  an  exclusive  market  of  a  certain  class  of  customers,  and  is  a  substitute 
for  the  billboard  advertising  of  the  large  manufacturers.  There  is  a  strong  compe- 
tition among  label  users  for  the  market  created  by  this  kind  of  advertising,  and  the 
prices  at  which  the  5-cent  cigars  are  sold  to  retailers  is  $2  to  $5  per  1,000  less  than 
the  price  which  the  large  manufacturers  receive  for  their  highly  advertised  cigars. 


__  -  JSEPT.I8B0L 

Issued  by  Authority  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  of  America 

Union-made  Cigars. 

(JtltjS  <2rtttftt?,  TliartheCigarscotrtaired  inthis  box  have  been  made  by  a  I  irSFtlSSS  lV0l1(ni3Il 


aMEMeEBOnHEfiSARMAKERS'lKTERHATIONAL  UNION  of  America,  an  orjaniTjtion  derated  tothe  ad 
vancementoftheMORAl,MAIEillAlaTidliniUKro«.Wa/ARtllFTHtCRAFr.     Therefore  we  recommend 

I     these  Cigarsto  all  smokersthrouqhoutthe  world. 

'  All  infringements  upon  this  label  will  be  punished  according  to  law. 

%  7f.  (/hU&iu4,  Pnsident, 

V  Ctr./.U.ofJImaim. 

The  significance  of  the  position  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  in  this  connection  is 
that  immigrants  do  not  join  the  union,  but  aro  confined  to  nonunion  shops,  and  even 
after  learning  the  trade  they  continue  to  work  on  nonunion  scales  of  wages. 

More  serious  than  immigration  for  the  city  cigar  maker  is  the  spread  of  country 
factories.  In  internal-revenue  district  No.  1,  which  includes,  besides  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  the  counties  of  Berks,  Bucks,  and  Montgomery,  more  than  one-half 
the  cigars  are  now  made  in  the  country  shops.  A  Philadelphia  manufacturer,  with- 
out changing  the  number  of  his  district,  can  plant  his  annexes  in  the  country,  where, 
in  place  of  $7.50  for  union  labor  and  $7  for  nonunion  labor,  he  can  have  the  same 
oigar  made  for  $5  to  $5.50.  At  this  price  the  suction  table  is  not  profitable.  These 
country  establishments  have  usually-  several  advantages.  Small  communities  offer 
favorable  inducements  for  the  location  of  a  large  factory  in  their  midst.  They  often 
donate  the  ground  in  fee  to  the  manufacturer;  frequently  they  provide  a  subscrip- 
tion toward  the  building,  and  they  grant  an  exemption  from  taxes  for  a  term  of 
years.  Lastly,  the  cost  of  living  is'lower  in  these  country  places,  and  the  working 
population  has  not  been  instructed  in  the  methods  and  aims  of  unions.  Much  of  the 
work,  however,  is  crude,  and  the  10-cent  cigars  can  not  be  made  on  a  l?Tge  scale. 

But  the  cheaper  grades  are  increasing.  In  the  counties  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  whero  large  quantities  of  tobacco  are  raised,  there  have  grown  up  many  good- 
sized  shops,  and  the  tobacco  growers  themselves  with  their  families  occupy  winter 
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months  and  rainy  days  in  making  cigars.  Prices  there  are  as  low  as  $1.50  per  1,000; 
but  this  is  on  cheaper  cigars,  without  "shape,"  which  sell  2  for  5  cents  or  3  for  5  cents. 

Large  cigar  manufacturers  in  the  city  of  New  York  who  have  had  labor  troubles 
have  within  recent  years  turned  especially  to  the  towns  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
can  find  cheap  labor,  and  in  several  cases  have  established  what  may  be  termed 
schools  for  the  education  of  local  labor  in  cigar  making.  Such  establishments  are 
located  at  Lancaster,  York,  Kphrata,  Manheim,  Danville,  and  Hamburg,  Pa. ;  also 
in  New  York  at  Kingston  and  Newburg,  and  in  New  Jersey  at  New  Brunswick  and 
Elizabeth.     These  country  factories  employ  from  25  to  1,000  people. 

It  is  important  to  note,  in  connection  with  complaints  made  on  account  of  the  con- 
gestion of  immigrants  in  the  large  seaport  cities,  that  the  country  employment  in 
the  cigar  trade  is  actually  drawing  immigrants  from  the  cities.  Philadelphia  manu- 
facturers and  contractors  to  a  considerable  extent  send  employees  from  their  city 
establishments  to  their  country  establishments,  and  frequently  green  immigrants, 
instead  of  stopping  in  the  city,  go  directly  to  these  country  places  in  order  to  take 
up  the  manufacture  of  cigars. 

Besides  the  country  establishments  the  most  serious  encroachment  upon  the  earn- 
ings of  the  skilled  cigar  maker  is  in  the  competition  of  women  and  giris.  Through 
the  increased  division  of  labor  and  the  introduction  of  the  suction  table  girls  can 
learn  the  trade  so  that  a  good  hand  at  $2.50  per  1,000  for  rolling  can  earn  $7.50  per 
week.  In  this  occupation,  unlike  clothing,  endurance  is  not  required,  and  therefore 
the  work  of  women  is  a  more  serious  competitor  than  it  is  in  the  manufacture 
o>  clothing.  The  large  establishments  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  which  have 
in  recent  years  extended  the  sale  of  advertised  cigars  employ  almost  exclusively 
girls  and  women,  usually  American  born  of  immigrant  parentage.  In  New  York 
the  recent  strike  in  the  largest  factories  resulted  in  the  displacement  of  large  num- 
bers of  men  by  girls.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  cigar  makers  represent- 
ing the  local  unions  in  New  York  that  this  competition  of  American-born  women 
and  girls  is  much  more  dangerous  to  them  than  immigration. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  facts  regarding  country  competition  and  woman  labor, 
immigration  may  be  decided  as  third  in  importance  in  the  depression  of  wages  of 
cigar  makers.  It  is  doubtloss  true  that  the  green  immigrant,  who  is  of  course 
unable  to  become  an  apprentice  in  a  union  shop,  turns  to  a  "scab"  shop  of  his  own 
nationality.  Here  he  can  learn  the  rudiments  of  the  trade,  and  can  in  time  become 
a  skilled  workman.  When  he  reaches  that  stage  he  is  ready  to  join  the  union  if 
work  can  be  found  in  that  direction.  This  the  Jew  has  done  in  large  numbers  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  But  in  Chicago,  with  its  extremely  high 
union  scale  and  a  relative  oversupply  of  union  labor,  he  continues  in  the  small  shop 
of  the  Jewish  manufacturer  or  enters  a  large  nonunion  factory,  where  at  a  rate  of 
$5  per  1,000  he  can  earn  $7  to  $12  per  week.  ThiB  class  of  competition  has  reduced 
the  price  on  the  5-cent  and  cheaper  cigars  within  30  years  to  the  extent  of  $1  or  $2 
per  1,000,  but  on  the  higher-grade  cigars  prices  remain  steady.  In  the  cheapest 
shop  in  Chicago,  on  a  5-cent  cigar  employing  immigrant  Jews,  the  "roller"  is  paid 
$2.50  per  1,000,  and  earns  80  cents  to  $1.75  per  day;  the  "bunch  breaker"  is  paid 
$1.50  per  1,000,  and  earns  $1.36  to  $1.44  per  day.  Following  is  a  schedule  of  this 
shop,  showing  for  each  employee  the  price  per  piece,  the  amount  of  work  done,  and 
the  daily  and  weekly  earnings.  The  highest  earnings  are  $10.50  per  week.  On  the 
basis  of  the  usual  9  months'  work  this  is  an  average  of  $9.86  per  week. 

Jewish  atoeatshop,  Chicago. 


OccupatioD. 

Em- 
ployees. 

Nation- 
ality. 

Sex. 

Cigars 
per  day. 

Price  per 
thousand. 

Daily 
earn- 
ings. 

"Weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Yearly 
earnings 
(9  mos.). 

Average 
earnings 
per  "week. 

3 
2 
1 
1 

I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

Jew 

....do  ... 

Hale 

do  ... 

500 
700 
400 
350 

250 
500 
1,000 
1,000 
800 
900 

250 
300 

$2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.50 

$1.25 
1.75 
.80 
.87J 

$7.50 
10.50 
4.80 
5.25 

1.50 
6.00 
9.00 
10.50 
8.16 
8.64 

1.50 
4.00 
3.00 
2.50 
4.00 
9.00 

$292. 30 
409.24 
187. 20 
204. 36 

53.04 
234.  00 
351. 00 
409.24 
318.24 
336. 96 

53. 04 
156. 00 
117.  00 

97.50 
175.24 
351. 00 

$5.62 
7.87 

Do 

Do 

....do  ... 

do  ... 

3.60 

Do 

....do  ... 

do    .. 

3.93 

Apprentice 

....do  ... 

....do  ... 

1.02 

Do 

....do... 

....do  ... 

4.50 

Bunch  breaker. 
Do 

....do    .. 
do  ... 

....do... 
do    . 

1.50 
1.75 
1.75 
1.60 

1.50 
1.75 
1.36 
1.44 

6.75 
7.87 

Do 

....do  ... 

do 

6.12 

Do 

....do  ... 

....do  ... 

6.48 

Bunch   break- 
er's  appren- 

....do  ... 

do  .  . 

1.02 

Do 

..-.do  ... 

....do  ... 

3.00 

Stripper 

....do... 
....do... 

Female  . 
....do  ... 

2.25 

Do 

1.87 

Do 

....do  ... 

do  ... 

3.37 

1 

....do... 

Male 

3,500 

6.75 
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Following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  a  cigar  which  is 
made  by  a  Jewish  manufacturer  in  Chicago,  employing  22  men  and  women  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  in  a,  shop  known  as  a  "hobo  "  shop,  over  a  stable,  whose  dimen- 
sions are  20  by  15  by  9  feet.  This  manufacturer  sells  his  cigars  to  jobbers  at  $14  per 
1,000,  the  lowest  union  price  for  the  same  being  $23  and  the  price  to  the  retailer 
being  $33. 

Jewish  sweatshop,  Chicago — Bill  of  expense  per  1,000  cigars. 

Internal-revenue  stamps $3.60 

Filler  (10  cents  perponnd) 1.50 

Binder  (10  cents  per  pound) 50 

Wrapper  (30  cents  per  pound) 1.50 

Stripping 50 

Bunching 1.50 

Rolling 2.50 

Boxes 1.00 

Packing 50 

Total 13.10 

In  a  few  shops  in  Chicago  the  Jewish  cigar  makers  have  formed  a  small  organiza- 
tion independent  of  the  international  body,  and  have  raised  the  scale  of  their  pay 
from  the  prevailing  $5  or  $6  per  1,000  to  $7  per  1,000.  The  prospects  of  this  organi- 
zation, however,  are  not  promising. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FOREIGN  BORN  IN  THE  COAL  MINES. 

I.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOREIGN  BORN  AND  OF  NATIONALITIES. 


The  coal  mining  industry  of  the  United  States  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  a 
field  peculiarly  affected  by  the  influx  of  fresh  immigrants.  Not  only  have  men 
entered  that  occupation  who  had  already  become  skilled  miners  in  their  European 
homes,  but  in  recent  years  many  unskilled  laborers  from  European  farms  find  in  the 
American  coal  mines  their  introduction  to  American  industry.  In  the  year  1900 
there  were  admitted  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States  out  of  a  total  immigration  of 
448,572  persons,  only  2,822  miners.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  163.508  "laborers" 
who  entered  the  ports,  after  deducting  the  42,101  who  remained  in  New  York,  there 
were  47,317  who  gave  their  destination  as  Pennsylvania;  and  of  the  31,949  "farm 
laborers,"  6,563  were  destined  to  New  York  and  6,773  to  Pennsylvania.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  known  what  proportion  of  these  laborers  and  farm  laborers  went  into 
the  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  but  that  large  numbers  found  work  about  the  mines  is 
certain. 

The  following  table  shows  the  destination  of  immigrants  in  1900  who  described 
themselves  as  "laborers,"  " farm  laborers,"  and  "miners:" 

Table  1. — Destination  of  laborers  and  farm  laborers  in  1900. 


Laborers. 

Farm  la- 
borers. 

Miners. 

42,101 

47, 317 

10,  320 

749 

6,088 

74 

990 

668 

835 

65 

1,143 

234 

52, 924 

6,563 

6,773 

2,150 

128 

1,085 

14 

67 

221 

436 

25 

220 

113 

14,154 

431 

736 

177 

18 

76 

15 

9 

21 

22 

1 

191 

37 

1,088 

163,  508 

31, 949 

2,822 
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The  following  tables  show  for  the  years  1875  to  1900  the  total  immigration  of 
miners  and  the  leading  countries  and  races  from  which  they  originate.  The  falling 
off  in  the  numbers  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  miners  will  be  noted.  English 
immigration  reached  its  highest  number,  2,598,  in  1888,  and  has  fallen  in  1900  to  645. 
Scottish  miners  declined  from  1,365  in  1888  to  58  in  1900;  Irish  from  510  in  1883  to 
96  in  1898.  On  the  other  hand,  Italian  miners  have  increased  from  14  in  1877  to  1,260 
in  1900,  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  contributions  from  23  in  1878  to  518  in  1887  and 
293  in  1900.  The  latter  figures  for  Italy  and  Austro-Hungary  by  no  means  fully 
indicate  the  existing  predominance  of  these  countries,  since,  as  already  stated,  it  is 
the  laborers  and  farm  laborers  who  contribute  mainly  to  the  mining  population. 

Table  2. — Immigrants  giving  their  occupation  as  miners,  by  nationalities,  1875-1898. 


Year. 

Austro- 
Hungary. 

Germany. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Italy. 

Russia  and 
Poland. 

Total. 

1875 

36 
38 
24 
23 
30 
41 
48 
103 
228 
104 
70 
407 
595 
150 
109 
738 

163 
91 
73 
51 
76 
320 
655 
1,090 
755 
398 
163 
163 
518 
270 
254 
327 

1,956 
1,005 
667 
651 
1,169 
2,446 
1,626 
2,290 
1,628 
1,704 
1,361 
1,493 
2,346 
2,598 
2,478 
1,194 

344 

113 

64 

73 

465 

620 

1,032 

1,312 

541 

339 

277 

346 

793 

1,365 

752 

194 

267 
107 
100 
96 
114 
348 
236 
398 
510 
436 
264 
173 
258 
251 
270 
153 

79 
27 
14 
32 
34 
40 
132 
354 
448 
200 
181 
343 
426 
347 
767 
374 

255 
162 
198 
50 
66 
253 
20 
44 
16 
16 
6 
30 
127 
99 
94 
123 

4,055 

1876 

1877 

2,237 
1,670 

1878 

1,578 

1879 

2,588 

1880 

1881 

6,086 
5,204 

1882 

6,485 

1883 

4,743 

1884 

3,794 

1885 

2,940 

1886 

3,481 

1887 

5,945 

1888 

6,264 

1889 

5,505 

1890 

3,745 

6,966 

1893... 

6,027 

1894 

3,160 

1895. 

2,220 

1896 

2,698 

1897 

136 

47 

61 

50 

516 

415 

58 
71 

74 
96 

573 
517 

12 
9 

1,743 

1898 

1,604 

Table  3. — Immigrants  giving  their  occupation  as  miners,  by  races,  1899-1900. 


Croatian  and  Slovenian 

English 

German 

Italian  (north) 

Italian  (south) 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

Scandinavian  (Norwegian,  Danes,  and  Swedes) 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Welsh 

Other  races 


The  attraction  of  coal  mining  to  the  immigrant  is  also  apparent  from  the  census 
statistics.  In  Pennsylvania  in  1880  there  were  69,415  miners,  of  whom  35,015,  or  50 
per  cent,  were  American  born.  In  1890  the  number  of  miners  had  increased  to 
116,756,  an  increase  of  47,341;  but  the  foreign-born  miners  had  increased  from  34,400 
to  67,790  and  constituted  58.1  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  Ohio  in  1880  only  41  per  cent 
of  the  5,575  miners  were  native  born.  In  Illinois  in  1880  the  foreign-born  miners 
were  58  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  and  in  1890  they  were  57.4  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  increase  of  9,197  miners  during  the  10  years  contained  an  increase  of  5,087  for- 
eign born. 
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Table  4. — General  nativity  of  miners.1 


Total 
number. 

Native  white. 

Foreign 
white. 

Total. 

Native 
parents. 

Foreign 
parents. 

Colored. 

Pennsylvania : 

69, 415 
116,  756 

5,575 
24, 435 

3,684 
6,477 

12, 998 
22, 195 

3,701 
9,605 

35, 015 
48, 117 

41 
16, 087 

2,093 
4,121 

5,460 
8,919 

2,777 
6,314 

34,400 
67,  790 

5,534 
7,770 

1,583 
2,184 

7,633 
12, 720 

924 
1,375 

1890 

23, 062 

25, 055 

849 

Ohio: 

1880 

1890 

11,  597 

4,490 

578 

Indiana: 

1880 

1890 

3,124 

997 

172 

Illinois: 

1880 

1890 

4,744 

4,175 

556 

West  Virginia: 

1880 

1890 

5,523 

791 

2,016 

'Tenth  Census,  Population  Table  XXXIV;  Eleventh  Census,  Population,  Part  II,  table  116. 
Table  5. — Percentage  of  miners  in  each  general  nativity  class. 


Total. 

Native  white. 

Foreign 
white. 

Total. 

Native 
parents. 

Foreign 
parents. 

Colored. 

Pennsylvania : 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

50.4 
41.2 

.8 
65.9 

56.8 
63.6 

42 
40.1 

75 
65.7 

49.6 
58.1 

99.2 
31.8 

43.2 
33.7 

58 
57.4 

25 
13.4 

1890 

19.7 

20.1 

Ohio: 

1880 

1890 

47.6 

18.3 

Indiana: 

1880 

1890 

48.2 

15.4 

Illinois: 

1880 

1890... 

21.3 

18.8 

"West  Virginia: 

1880 

1890 

57.5 

8.2 

20.9 

The  change  in  the  character  of  the  immigration  into  the  mining  regions,  especially 
the  region  of  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  which  occurred  between  1880  and  1890,  is 
shown  by  Table  6.  It  appears  that  while  the  number  of  Irish  stood  at  about  11,000 
for  the  2  years,  and  the  Germans  increased  2,409,  or  61.3  per  cent,  and  the  miners 
from  Great  Britain  increased  9,994,  or  63.3  per  cent,  yet  the  miners  from  "  Other 
countries"  (mainly  Slavs  and  Italians)  increased  from  2,037  to  21,878,  or  974  per 
cent.  In  Illinois,  during  these  10  years,  the  Irish  remained  stationary ;  the  Germans 
increase  159.7  per  cent;  the  British  increased9.2  per  cent,  but  the  "Other  countries" 
increased  from  604  to  3,218,  or  432.7  per  cent. 


Tablk  6.- 

—Nationality  of  for 

eign-iorn 

miners.1 

Total 
foreign. 

Ireland. 

Germany. 

Great 
Britain. 

British 
America. 

Norway 

and 
Sweden. 

Other 
countries. 

Pennsylvania: 

1880 

34, 400 
67,  790 

5,534 
7,770 

1,583 
2,184 

7,633 
12, 720 

924 
1,375 

11,224 
11, 606 

45 
806 

239 

184 

1,202 
1,136 

274 
251 

3,926 
6,335 

2 
1,510 

206 
353 

1,069 
2,777 

159 
161 

15, 789 
25,783 

5,047 
4,642 

993 
1,312 

4,428 
4,837 

447 
740 

289 

277 

68 
60 

16 
21 

99 
85 

17 
11 

1,135 
1,934 

16 
46 

37 
21 

236 
667 

2 
2 

2,037 

1890 

21, 878 

Ohio: 

1880 

356 

1890 

708 

Indiana: 

1880 

100 

1890 

294 

Illinois: 

1880 

604 

1890 

3,218 

West  Virginia: 
1880  .7. 

25 

1890 

211 

'Tenth  Census,  Population  Table  XXXIV;  Eleventh  Census,  Population,  Part  II,  Table  116. 
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The  Bureau  of  Mines  of  Pennsylvania  in  1897  (p.  xiv)  attempted  to  find  the  num- 
ber of  native-born  workmen  employed  in  the  mines  of  the  State."  Inquiries  were 
made  of  several  mine  superintendents  as  to  the  number  of  men  employed,  the  num- 
ber of  native  born,  the  number  of  naturalized  citizens,  and  the  number  of  aliens. 
The  following  table  gives  the  results : 


Table  7. 

—Foreign-born  and  native 

miners  in  Pennsylvania. 

150  anthracite 
mines. 

400  bituminous 
mines. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

59,823 
23,402 

100 
39.1 

59,  903 
23. 675 

100 

39.5 

13,  561 
22,860 

22.7 
38.2 

14, 691 
21,  537 

24.6 

35.9 

60.9 

60.5 

Mr.  G.  O.  Virtue,  in  his  report  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  (Bulletin, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  749-750)  on  the  anthracite  mine  laborers,  says: 

Aa  has  been  said  before,  the  early  miners  in  the  anthracite  region  were,  for  the  most  part,  English 
Welsh,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  German,  and  the  growth  of  the  mining  population  down  to  the  early  seven- 
ties was  mainly  through  additions  from  the  same  stock,  either  by  natural  increase  or  by  immigration. 
It  was  these  people  who,  putting  aside  race  and  religious  antipathies,  acted  together  in  the  movement 
for  the  10  years  following  the  war  in  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association.  But  about  the 
time  of  the  collapse  of  that  society  in  1875  immigration  from  another  source  began.  It  is  at  this  time 
we  first  hear  of  the  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Italians  coming  into  the  mining  region.  How  far  their 
introduction  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  operators  under  a  system  of  contracting  for.their  labor  before 
their  importation  is  not  clear.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  this  method  of  securing  laborers  was 
common  atTthe  time  and  had  been  for  many  years.    *    *    * 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  anthracite  operators  made  use  of  this  method  of  securing  workmen.  But 
at  this  time,  and  for  10  years  afterwards,  laborers  brought  in  were  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  the 
northern  continental  countries,  and,  while  from  their  presence  in  large  numbers  they  may  have  con- 
tributed  to  the  defeatof  the  strikers  in  1875,  they  did  not  constitute  a  new  feature  in  the  mining  popu- 
lation. During  the  late  seventies  began  that  immigration  to  the  United  States  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  which  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  change  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
immigration,  and  which  led,  only  20  years  after  the  act  to  encourage  the  importation  of  laborers, 
to  a  complete  reversal  of  the  policy  of  that  act.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  government  which 
was  using  its  power  of  taxation  for  the  avowed  ^purpose  of  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  wages 
should  so  long  have  allowed  employers  to  use  so  direct  a  means  of  defeating  the  efforts  of  laborers  in 
their  own  behalf.  But  before  the  passage  of  the  alien  contract-labor  law  of  1885,  a  strong  current  of 
Poles,  Huns,  Italians,  and  Russians  had  already  Bet  toward  the  United  States,  a  large  part  of  them 
finding  their  way  to  the  coal  mines;  and  however  well  the  law  may  have  been  administered,  the  cur- 
rent has  continued  to  the  present  time  even  stronger  than  ever  before. 

The  presence  of  this  class  of  laborers  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  strike  of  1887-88. 
It  is  said  that  the  operators  had  been  making  preparations  for  the  conflict  they  saw  approaching  by 
inducing  these  men,  either  before  or  after  reaching  the  country,  to  come  to  the  mines.  However  that 
may  be,  there  were,  it  is  estimated,  at  the  time  of  the  strike,  about  5,000  Poles,  Huns,  and  Italians  in 
the  Lehigh  district,  and  double  that  number  in  the  "Wyoming  district.  *  The  United  States'  census  of 
1890  shows  the  total  number  of  these  nationalities  in  the  5  anthracite  counties  to  be  28,216.  This  is 
10,307  less  than  the  foreign-born  Irish  in  the  same  counties,  5,627  less  than  the  foreign-born  Germans 
and  Austrians  combined,  while  of  English  there  were  22,729  and  of  Welsh  23,404.  There  is  no  means 
of  knowing  the  number  of  the  various  nationalities  employed  at  the  mines,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  far 
greater  proportion  of  the  Polish,  Hungarian,  and  Italian  population  are  so  employed  than  of  the  other 
nationalities  named.  A  fairly  accurate  indication  of  the  number  and  growth  of  ihis  class  for  the  last 
half  dozenyears  may  be  had  from  the  following  figures,  furnished  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  showing  the  nationality  and  parentage,  but  not  the  place  of  birth,  of  the 
employees  at  their  mines  in  1890,  1895,  and  1896 : 


Table  8.- 


-Nativity  of  miners  employed  by  Philadelphia  and  Heading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company. 


Nationality  and  parentage. 

1890. 

1895. 

L896. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

4,719 
2,088 
6,887 
3,709 
210 
1,282 
4,287 
1,466 
86 

19.1 

8.4 

27.8 

15 

.9 

5.2 

17.3 

5.9 

.4 

5,765 
1,960 
6,450 
3,471 

223 
1,112 
5,955 
2,800 

245 

20.6 

7 

23 

12.4 

.8 

4 

21.3 

1U 

.9 

5,838 
1,799 
6,025 
3,207 

168 
1,037 
6,895 
3,180 

211 

20.6 

6.3 

21.3 

11,3 

.6 

3.7 

24.3 

11.2 

.7 

Total 

24,734 

100 

27, 981 

100 

28, 360 

100 

1  Labor  Troubles  in  tbe  Anthracite  Region  of  Pennsylvania,  1887-88.      House  Report,  Fiftieth 
Congress,  second  session,  No.  4147,  p.  49. 
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The  following  table  shows,  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  birthplace  of  the  36,991 
coal  miners  in  that  State  in  1899.  It  appears  that  American-born  miners  are  43  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number,  and  that  the  foreign-born  miners  in  the  order  of  preced- 
ence are  German,  English,  Italian,  Polish,  Irish,  Scotch,  Austrian,  Bohemian,  Hun- 
garian, etc.  In  the  first  district,  being  the  northern  district  of  the  State,  the 
American  born  are  only  10.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  and  the  Italian  outnum- 
ber all  other  nationalities.  These  are  followed  by  English,  Hungarians,  Poles, 
Scotch,  Irish,  Germans,  and  Bohemians  in  the  order  named. 

Table  9. — Nationality  of  employees.1 


Ameri- 
can. 

English. 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

"Welsh. 

German. 

French. 

Italian. 

Second  district 

Third  district 

Fourth  district 

Fifth  district 

Seventh  district . . . 

842 
1,874 
1,254 
1,783 
3,370 
2,456 
4,001 

1,218 
640 
264 
301 
364 
373 
234 

621 
279 
54 
128 
174 
96 
60 

606 
327 
53 
300 
537 
163 
100 

244 
91 
47 
57 

107 
70 
29 

476 

535 
35 

477 
1,095 
1,331 

189 

109 
61 
2 
80 
51 
51 
19 

1,283 
879 
5 
140 
179 
195 
335 

The  State  ... 

15,  580 

3,394 

1,412 

2,086 

645 

4,138 

373 

3,016 

Austrian 
and  Bo- 
hemian. 

Hun- 
garian. 

Poles. 

Bel- 
gians. 

Rus- 
sian. 

Danes, 
Swedes, 
and  Nor- 
wegians. 

Un- 
known. 

Total. 

Per  cent 
of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Second  district 

435 
135 
21 
50 
250 
82 
2 

664 
9 

636 

807 

112 
173 

88 
92 

36 

341 

40 

202 

128 
388 
24 
315 
6 

7,498 
6.631 
1,799 
4,655 
6,401 
5,008 
4,999 

10.6 
28.3 
70 

Fourth  district 

73 
6 

21 
1 

383 
202 
82 
23 

182 
5 
15 

184 

55 

73 

6 

38.3 
52.6 

49 

80 

The  State 

975 

774 

2.133 

487 

498 

619 

861 

36, 991 

'Illinois  Coal  Report,  1899,  pp.  lxii-lxiv 

Speaking  of  the  changes  in  nationalities  of  the  miners  in  Illinois,  a  writer  in  Min- 
eral Industry  (1895,  Vol.  IV,  p.  192),  says: 

The  character  of  the  men  employed  in  Illinois  coal  mineB  has  changed.  Formerly  English,  Scotch, 
Welsh,  and  Irish.  At  present  there  are  some  Germans,  majority  are  Slavonians,  Russians,  Italians. 
This  change  has  resulted  partly  from  prejudices  among  old  hand  miners.  When  on  account  of  com- 
petition and  frequent  labor  troubles  a  cheap  and  reliable  system  became  necessary  and  machines  were 
introduced,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  bitterness  and  the  result  was  that  nearly  all  the  old  miners  left 
the  business,  either  finding  other  occupations  or  leaving  the  State  and  a  new  race  was  introduced. 
Many  operators  think  it  doubtful  whether  machine  mining  would  have  been  practicable  without  this 
introduction  of  foreign  labor.  The  fact  is,  that  under  the  present  system  coal  mining  in  Illinois  has 
either  ceased  or  is  fast  ceasing  to  be  a  skilled  occupation. 

II.  EFFECTS  ON  EMPLOYMENT. 


At  first  sight  the  most  important  factor  affecting  changes  in  wages  is  thehusiness 
activity  touching  the  demand  for  coal.  Not  only  do  reductions  in  price  of  coal 
usually  accompany  business  depression,  but  at  such  times  the  effects  of  machinery 
and  surplus  labor  show  themselves  without  restriction.  There  are  two  phases  of  this 
oversupply  of  labor — first,  the  chronic  oversnpply ;  second,  the  periodic  oversupply. 
The  following  table  shows  for  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  the  annual  prod- 
uct, the  average  price,  and  the  number  of  days  during  the  year  that  the  mines  are 
active: 
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Table  10. — Product,  price,  and  number  of  days  active  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
production  in  the  United  States.1 


Product. 

Price  (short). 

Days  active. 

Year. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Anthra- 
cite. 

Bitumi- 
nous. 

Anthra- 
cite. 

Bitumi- 
nous. 

1886 

Short  terns. 
39, 035, 446 
42,  088, 197 
46, 619,  564 
45, 544,  970 
46,468,641 
50,665,431 
52, 472, 504 
53,967,543 
51,921,121 
57, 999, 337 
54, 346,  081 
52,611,680 
53,  382,  644 
60,  418, 005 

Short  tons. 
74,644,581 
85, 562, 014 
102, 039, 843 
95,  684,  643 
111,  302,  322 
117,901,237 
126, 856, 567 
128, 385, 231 
118,820,405 
135,118,193 
137, 640, 276 
147, 609, 985 
166, 592,  023 
193,  321, 987 

$1.95 
2.01 
1.95 
1.44 
1.43 
1.46 
1.57 
1.59 
1.52 
1.41 
1.50 
1.51 
1.41 
1.46 

$1.06 
1.12 
1.00 
1.00 
.99 
.99 
.99 
.96 
.91 
.86 
.83 
.81 
.80 
.87 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

200 
203 
198 
197 
190 
196 
174 
150 
152 
173 

1891 

1892 

1893 

204 

1894 

1895 

194 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

i  The  Production  of  Coal  in  1899,  B.  W.  Parker,  pp.  23,  24,  42,  43. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  from  this  table  to  what  extreme  fluctuations  the  coal  indus- 
try is  subjected.  The  average  number  of  days  per  year  during  •which  the  mines  are 
operating  varies  from  171  to  234  in  the  bituminous  fields  and  150  to  203  in  the  anthra- 
cite field.  That  is  to  say,  taking  306  days  in  the  year  working  time  in  the  bitumi- 
nous mining,  the  average  employment  ranges  from  57  per  cent  to  78  per  cent  of  full 
time,  and  in  anthracite  mining  from  50  per  cent  to  67  cent  of  full  time.  Or,  to  state 
it  differently,  in  the  dullest  year  the  amount  of  employment  in  bituminous  mines  is 
73  per  cent  of  the  amount  in  the  most  prosperous  year,  and  yet  in  the  most  prosperous 
year  it  is  only  78  per  cent  of  full  time.  And  in  the  anthracite  mines  in  the  dullest 
year  the  amount  of  employment  is  75  per  cent  of  the  amount  in  the  most  prosperous 
year,  and  yet  in  the  most  prosperous  year  it  is  only  67  per  cent  of  full  time. 


Table  11. 


-Comparison  of  the  average  number  of  days  worked  in  the  anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous coalfields  of  Pennsylvania.1 


Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

1892. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1892. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Average   numher  of  days ' 

206.6 
67.5 

172.9 
56.5 

148.8 
48.6 

148.4 
48.5 

180 
58.8 

208.6 
68.1 

187.7 
61.3 

188.6 
61.6 

208.5 
68.1 

246 

80.4 

Per  cent  of  possible  time 

i  Compiled  from  Reports  of  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  and  Reports  of  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  the  average  number  of  days  worked  in  the  two  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  per  cent  of  possible  time  thus  worked.  It  is  seen  that 
the  average  for  the  bituminous  field  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  anthra- 
cite. In  1892  the  time  worked  and  the  percentage  of  possible  time  in  the  two  regions 
were  almost  alike.  In  1896  and  1897  the  time  in  both  had  decreased,  but  in  1898  the 
time  in  the  bituminous  region  was  increased,  while  that  of  the  anthracite  had  con- 
tinued to  decrease.  In  1899  there  was  a  large  increase  in  both  fields,  especially  in 
the  bituminous  mines. 

The  point  of  interest  at  this  place  is  the  percentage  of  possible  time  that  both 
regions  show  in  prosperous  and  adverse  years.  In  1892,  a  year  of  uniform  and 
marked  prosperity,  the  percentage  of  possible  time  worked  was  68  and  67.  This  may 
be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  time  that  can  be  worked  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. On  the  other  hand,  in  years  of  depression  a  decline  to  48  and  61  per  cent 
is  shown.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  time  worked  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines 
varies  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  possible  working  time. 
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Table  12. — Days  worked  in  the  mines  of  ike  States  named  from  1890  to  1899. .» 


Bituminous  regions. 

Tear. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Ohio. 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Total 

United 

States. 

cite, 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 

1890 

204 

215J 

219J 

229 

183 

182 

184 

185 

175 

228 

220 
190 
224 
201 
149. 
189 
163 
176 
199 
218 

201 
206 
212 
188 
136 
176 
161 
148 
169 
200 

232 
223 
223 
190 
165 
206 
206 
205 
229 
245 

227 
237 
228 
219 
186 
195 
201 
205 
218 
242 

226 
223 
219 
204 
171 
194 
192 
196 
211 
234 

200 
203 
198 
197 
190 
196 
174 
150 
152 
173 

1891 

1892 - 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1  Parker,  1899,  pp.  39-41. 

The  foregoing  table,  showing  the  days  worked  in  the  mines  of  the  5  principal 
coal  States  for  10  years,  was  compiled  from  the  Production  of  Coal  in  1899  (E.  W. 
Parker).  The  highest  number  for  any  1  of  the  5  States  in  any  1  of  the  10  years  was 
Pennsylvania,  bituminous,  for  1899.  This  was  245  days,  or  80  per  cent  of  full  time. 
At  the  other  extreme,  Ohio,  in  1894,  had  an  average  of  only  136  days  for  the  year,  or 
44.4  per  cent  of  full  time.  It  is  thus  seen  that  even  in  an  exceptionally  prosperous 
year,  and  under  other  favorable  conditions,  like  those  in  Pennsylvania  bituminous 
and  West  Virginia  mining  in  1899,  the  maximum  time  is  only  80  per  cent  of  the 
possible  working  time. 

Table  13. — Average  number  of  days  worked. 


Industries. 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

'   1897. 

294 

268 

276 

288 

276 

287 

206.6 
208.6 

172.9 
187.7 

148.8 
188.6 

281 

270 

272 

279 

219 

271 

301 

279 

282 

299 

289 

298 

250 

230 

248 

271 

244 

222 

299 

245 

277 

293 

269 

296 

296 

261 

273 

288 

288 

288 

280 

218 

259 

277 

289 

291 

299 

245 

278 

298 

274 

290 

303 

249 

246 

285 

258 

293 

253 

195 

261 

241 

229 

268 

1898.1 


Total  of  47  for  the  State 

Anthracite  coal 

Sitnminous  coal 

Steel 

Iron  foundries 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes 

Woolen  yarns 

Hosiery 

Carpets 

Woolen  goods 

Cotton  goods 

Window  glass 


148.4 

208.5 

282 

300 

244 

274 

279 

286 

289 

298 

271 


1  Compiled  from  Reports  of  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  the  average  number  of  days  worked  in  each  of  9  dif- 
ferent industries  selected  from  the  47  reported  in  the  industrial  statistics  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  average  for  the  total  47  industries,  and  also  the  average  number  of 
days  worked  in  both  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  field.  The  table  is  intended 
to  show  the  small  average  time  worked  in  the  coal  mines  compared  with  that  of 
manufacturing  industries. 

To  simplify  the  comparison  the  following  table  has  been  made  from  the  totals 
given  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  showing  the  percentage 
of  possible  time  employed  in  the  two  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  47 
industries  investigated  by  the  bureau. 

Table  14. 


1892. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

96 

67.5 

68.1 

90.1 
59.5 
61.3 

93.7 
48.6 
61.6 

97.3 

48.5 

68.1 
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It  is  readily  seen  that  the  percentage  of  time  employed  in  the  bituminous  field 
varied  very  little,  and  remained  steady  at  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  possible  time. 
The  time  in  all  the  industries  was  from  90  to  97  per  cent,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  miners 
in  the  bituminous  field  were  working  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  time  that  the 
men  in  manufacture  were  working.  On  the  other  hand,  the  anthracite  miner  was 
much  worse  off,  and  worked  only  from  50  to  65  per  cent  as  much  time  as  men  in 
manufacture,  or  48  to  67  per  cent  of  possible  time. 

On  the  average,  then,  the  workers  in  iron,  steel,  cotton  and  woolen  products,  and 
in  general  manufactures  have  the  opportunity  to  work  from  35  to  50  .per  cent  more 
of  the  total  time  per  year  than  the  coal  miner  in  the  anthracite  field  and  from  30  to 
40  per  cent  more  than  the  bituminous  miner. 

This  irregularity  of  employment  naturally  causes  instability  of  application  on  the 
part  of  the  miners.  To  a  large  extent  they  are  a  floating  population.  They  pass 
from  one  mine  to  another.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  gain  accurate  information 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  individual  miners  and  their  families.  This  is  shown 
in  the  report  of  an  investigation  made  by  the  Illinois  bureau  of  labor  statistics  in 
1890,  wherein,  among  other  data,  is  produced  the  following  table  with  comments 
(p.  XXVI) : 

Table  15. — Seasonal  irregularity  of  employment. 


May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November ... 

December 

January  

February 

March 

April 

The  year  . . 
Monthly  average 


Whole  number 
of  men  on  pay 
roll  of  a  mine 
in  Sangamon 
County  during 
the  month. 


Number  of  men 
required  to  pro- 
duce same  ton- 
nage if  at  work 
full  running 


"  The  figures  in  this  column  represent  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  presented  in  sta- 
tistics of  this  kind.  The  smallest  number  of  men  employed  in  this  mine  in  any  given 
month  was  85,  in  April;  the  largest  number  119,  in  December.  Between  these 
extremes  there  is  more  or  less  fluctuation  from  month  to  month,  and  the  average  for 
all  months  is  102.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  greatest  number  employed 
in  any  one  month  is  in  fact  the  whole  number  of  men  who  found  employment  during 
the  year.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  210  different  men  at  work  in  this  place  during 
the  year  and  only  45  of  them  worked  continually  throughout  the  year.     *     *    * 

"Of  the  97  miners  who  were  paid  for  labor  in  May,  some  never  appeared  on  any 
subsequent  pay  roll,  others  continued  to  appear  several  months  and  then  were  found 
no  more,  while  others  still  disappeared  for  several  months  and  then  began  to  work 
again.  In  like  manner  names  were  found  on  every  pay  roll  which  had  not  appeared 
on  any  previous  one,  and  what  was  true  in  this  case  was  found  to  be  the  character- 
istic of  all  coal  mines.     *    *    * 

"In  Establishment  I,  320  miners  received  pay  in  July,  and  466  in  February,  while 
for  all  other  months  the  number  fluctuates  between  these  two  extremes.  The  aver- 
age number  for  the  twelve  months  was  382  for  each:  that  is  to  say,  this  number  of 
men,  if  continually  at  work,  could  have  performed  all  the  labor  which  was  required 
during  the  year  at  this  mine.  In  fact,  84  more  men  worked  in  the  busiest  month 
and  62  less  men  in  the  midsummer  months,  but  the  greatest  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  any  month  was  far  less  than  the  whole  number  of  persons  who  were  given 
employment  during  the  year.  In  fact,  the  names  of  685  different  men  were  found  on 
the  pay  rolls  of  this  company  during  the  year,  and,  although  an  average  of  382  were 
at  work  each  month,  only  160  of  them  worked  every  month  in  the  year.  It  thus 
appears  that  56  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  men  who  worked  in  this  mine,  first 
arid  last,  during,  the  year  was  sufficient  to  perform  all  the  labor  done,  and  that  only 
23  per  cent  of  the  whole  were  constant  workers  throughout  the  year. 

"The  results  summarized  show  that  while  the  labor  of  3,111  men,  or  the  total  of 
the  various  averages,  was  sufficient  to  mine  and  deliver  the  annual  output  of  these 
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mines,  there  were,  in  fact,  5,356  individuals  who  shared  that  labor  for  a  greater  or 
less  period.  Only  869  men  out  of  5,356  actually  maintained  their  places  on  the  pay 
roll  throughout  this  particular  year,  and  the  inference  is  justifiable,  inasmuch  as 
this  was  a  fairly  representative  year,  that  a  corresponding  degree  of  fluctuations 
would  be  found  in  any  given  period  of  twelve  months  in  any  corresponding  number 
of  mines  equally  distributed  throughout  the  State." 

The  excessive  uncertainty  of  employment  above  described  is  more  apparent  than 
real,  because  miners  are  changing  from  one  colliery  to  another,  and  would  therefore 
appear  to  work  only  a  short  time,  whereas,  if  all  the  mines  in  the  State  were  exam- 
ined, these  individuals  would  be  found  at  work  for  a  longer  period,  although  with 
different  employers.  At  the  same  time,  taking  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the  over- 
supply  both  of  equipment  and  labor  is  readily  demonstrated.  This  appears  in  the 
Illinois  Coal  Reports  of  1898  (p.  48)  and  lf-99  (p.  XXXIX),  where  it  is  stated  that 
the  possible  output  of  the  existing  collieries  of  Illinois,  if  operated  continuously 
with  the  present  equipment,  would  produce,  in  1894,  41,082,925  tons.  The  actual 
output  in  1898  was  18,599,299  tons.  Consequently  the  per  cent  of  possible  increase 
were  the  plants  to  operate  continuously  would  have  been  120.88  per  cent.  In  1899, 
assuming  the  same  possible  ontput,  the  increase  would  have  been  75  per  cent  had 
the  mines  operated  continuously,  since  the  actual  output  had  increased  to  23,434,445 
tons.  These  estimates  are  not  based  "on  what  might  be  produced  if  the  hauling, 
hoisting,  and  handling  facilities  should  be  increased  to  their  limit.  The  majority 
of  first-class  plants,  which  are  the  real  producers  of  commercial  coal,  are  capable 
of  indefinite  expansion  to  meet  any  reasonable  demands  which  may  arise  in  excess  of 
their  present  capacity.  Yet  variation  is  found  in  the  reports  of  individual  mines. 
Some  have  a  capacity  for  increase  five  and  even  seven  fold ;  others  none  whatever, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mineral  is  nearly  or  quite  exhausted." 


Table  16. 


-Average  number  of  employees,  days  active,  and  yearly  product  of  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania.1 


Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Year. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
active. 

Average 
number 

em- 
ployed. 

Short  tons 
product. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
active. 

Average 
number 

em- 
ployed. 

Short  tons 
product. 

1890 

200 
203 
198 
197 
190 
196 
174 
150 
152 
173 

126, 000 
126,  350 
129, 050 
132,944 
131,  603 
142,  917 
148,991 
149, 884 
145,504 
139,  60o 

46, 468,  641 

50,  665, 431 
52, 472,  504 
53, 967, 543 

51,  921, 121 
57, 999, 337 
54,  346, 081 
52, 611, 680 
53,  382, 644 
60,  418, 005 

232 
223 
223 
190 
165 
206 
206 
205 
229 
245 

61,  333 
63, 661 
66,655 
71,  931 
75, 010 
71, 130 
72,625 
77,272 
79, 611 
82, 812 

42,  302, 173 
42, 788, 490 
46,  694, 576 

1891 

1892 

1893 

44,  070, 724 
39, 912, 463 

1894 

1895 

50, 217, 228 

1896 

49, 557, 453 

1897 

54, 417, 974 

1898 

65, 165, 133 

1899 

74, 150, 175 

1  Parker,  1899,  pp.  39-41. 

In  the  above  table  comparing  the  number  of  employees,  the  days  worked,  and  the 
product  in  short  tons  for  the  two  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  evident  that  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  employees  in  the  anthracite  region  meant  not  so  much  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  resulting  product  as  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  days  worked 
per  man.  There  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  mined  product  from  46,000,000  tons  in 
1890  to  60,000,000  tons  in  1899.  This  was  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  product,  the 
employees  increased  in  number  11  per  cent,  and  the  average  number  of  days  active 
decreased  13.5  per  cent.  If,  however,  the  year  1898  is  compared  with  the  year  1890, 
the  increase  in  the  product  will  be  found  to  be  15  per  cent  and  the  increase  in 
employees  about  15.4  per  cent,  while  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  days  active,  from 
200  in  1890  to  152  in  1898,  is  represented  by  24  per  cent. 

This  difference  between  the  product,  number  of  employees,  and  days  worked  is 
brought  out  in  comparing  1895  and  1896.  An  increase  in  employees,  while  tending  to 
decrease  the  average  days  worked,  in  this  case  went  with  a  decrease  in  the  product 
mined. 

The  report  of  inspectors  of  coal  mines,  Pennsylvania  (p.  XI),  1896,  says  of  the 
anthracite  region :  "There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  every 
year  since  1892.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  days  of  employment  each  year,  especially  with  reference  to  the  increase 
between  1895  and  1896,  as  the  reductions  in  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  is 
pretty  strong  evidence  that  while  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees, there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  days  employed." 
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The  report  further  says  (p.  XII) :  "A  somewhat  different  condition  is  found  in  the 
bituminous  region  -with  reference  to  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  employees  to  the 
number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  in  each  of  the  years  named,  for  while  there  was  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  in  the  anthracite  region,  there  appears 
to  have  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  employees.  In  the  bituminous  region  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  numbei  of  tons  of  coal  mined  and  a  proportionate  decrease  in 
the  number  of  employees,  applying  this  comparison  to  the  data  returned  for  the 
years  1895  and  1896  " 

In  the  bituminous  region  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that  the  increase  in  the  product 
from  1890  to  1899  was  nearly  32,000,000  tons,  or  75.2  per  cent;  the  increase  in  the 
number  employed  was  21,000  persons,  or  35  per  cent,  while  the  average  number  of 
days  employed  instead  of  having  decreased  13.5  per  cent,  as  in  the  anthracite  field, 
actually  increased  5.6  per  cent  over  the  average  of  1890. 

Comparing  these  percentages  with  those  of  the  anthracite  region,  it  is  seen  that  the 
bituminous  product  increased  by  a  percentage  two  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  the  anthracite  Held ;  the  percentage  of  employees  was  more 
than  three  times  as  large,  and  the  average  number  of  days  worked  was  a  gain  of 
almost  6  per  cent  instead  of  a  loss  of  almost  14  per  cent. 

There  is  a  distinction  in  the  character  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  relative 
to  the  stability  of  operation.  Bituminous  coal  can  not  economically  be  stored,  as  it 
disintegrates  with  exposure.  Consequently  the  mining  of  that  coal  is  a  seasonable 
industry,  like  the  clothing  trade.  In  the  busy  season  all  of  the  miners  are  employed, 
and  the  output  for  the  time  is  as  great  as  the  output  of  the  mines.  It  can  not,  there- 
fore, be  said  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor  in  busy  seasons  any  more  than  it  can  be 
said  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  carpenters  and  bricklayers  because  they  can  not  find 
work  in  winter.  But  in  anthracite  mining  it  is  different.  Anthracite  coal  can, 
without  much  injury,  be  mined  and  stored  during  a  dull  season  and  the  stock  can 
be  worked  off  during  a  busy  season.  The  surplus  of  labor,  therefore,  is  not  merely 
seasonal,  but  is  maintained  more  for  the  convenience  of  the  operators  than  for  the 
necessities  of  the  trade. 

Concerning  the  significance  of  the  oversupply  of  labor  in  the  anthracite  mines,  Mr. 
G.  O.  Virtue  says  (Bulletin  of  Department  of  Labor,  Vol.  II,  p.  753)  : 

The  question  of  earnings  is  as  much  one  of  time  as  of  rate.  The  daily  earnings,  though  not  high, 
are  not  unusually  low  for  the  grade  of  labor  employed.  The  great  evil  is  in  the  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment. There  are  more  than  enough  laborers  in  the  region  to  man  the  collieries  at  their  full  capacity. 
But,  as  is  well  known,  they  are  and  for  years  have  been  kept  idle  a  part  of  the  time  to  prevent  over- 
production. The  Heading  collieries  were  operated  an  average  of  219.2  days  for  the  six  years  1885  to 
1890,  and  for  the  six  years  1890  to  1895  an  average  of  187.1  days.  Of  the  354  collieries  whose  time  was 
reported  by  the  inspectors  of  mines  in  1894  onlv  20  per  cent  ran  200  days  and  over;  more  than  30  per 
cent  ran  but  half  time  and  less.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  estimate  of  67,000, 000  tons  as  the  capacity 
of  the  mines  is  not  too  high ;  while  in  1896  only  43,200,000  tons  were  produced. 

A  restriction  of  production  is  necessary  if  profits  are  to  be  earned  upon  the  investments  made;  but 
as  now  effected  it  is  wasteful  in  the  extreme.  Each  company  is  compelled  to  maintain  itself  on  a  war 
footing,  and  aggravates  the  difficulties  by  increasing  its  capacity  each  year  beyond  the  growth  of  the 
market.  A  restriction  which  would  bring  about  the  closing  of  the  poorest  mines  and  Keep  only  the 
best  running  at  their  full  capacity  would  have  the  advantage  of  a  lower  cost  of  production,  and  would 
also  correct,  though  not  remove,  the  evil  of  the  irregularity  of  employment.  Owing  to  the  periodicity 
of  the  demand  for  coal,  it  will  always  be  present  in  some  degree.  This  mode  of  restriction  would 
undoubtedly  mean  the  departure  of  many  who  are  now  held  at  the  mines  by  the  vain  hope  of  more  work 
next  month.  But  such  a  mode  of  restriction  can  not  be  expected  so  long  as  the  ownership  of  the  mines 
remains,  as  now,  divided  among  the  eleven  carrying  companies  which  serve  the  field,  each  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  question  as  to  whose  collieries  shall  be  closed. 


III.  MACHINE  MINING. 

The  most  important  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  mining  of  bitumirous 
coal  in  the  past  15  years  has  been  the  introduction  of  machinery.  Illinois  took 
the  lead  in  this  development,  and  as  early  as  1888  there  were  272  machines  in  the 
State,  mining  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  output  by  the  labor  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
men.  (Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1888,  p.  338.)  The  following  table 
exhibits  for  the  leading  bituminous  States  the  introduction  of  machinery : 

Table  17. — Percentage  of  total  product  mined  by  machines.1 


Year. 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Total  for 
United 
States. 

1891 

1.01 
12.29 
16.35 
25.34 
29.67 

12.85 
26.16 
31.51 
35.76 
41.35 

7.16 
24.69 
24.65 
28.74 
28.52 

19.33 
19.57 
19.66 
18.36 
24.90 

2.23 
3.35 
4.73 
7.93 
9.27 

6  66 

1890 

14  17 

1897 

16.19 

1898 

1899 

23.00 

'Parker,  1899,  p.  63. 
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The  effect  of  machinery  is  seen,  first,  in  the  reduction  of  prices  and,  second,  in  its 
effect  on  wages. 

The  reduction  in  prices  may  be  inferred  from  the  marked  economy  of  the  machine 
method.  The  Report  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1888  contains 
examples  of  the  economy  of  machine  production,  among  which  is  the  following 
(p.  391) : 

A  company  at  Peoria  got  the  machine-mined  coal  shot  down,  loaded  to  the  rooms,  and  timbered  for 
32J  centB  per  ton,  making  the  machine-mined  coal  cost  the  company  50J  cents  per  ton ;  or,  considering 
the  engineer's  wages,  wear  an  tear  in  machines,  and  interest  on  capital,  etc.,  it  cost  nearly  55  cents 
per  ton.  Compared  with  hand  mining  prices  in  the  past  year  in  the  same  locality  (which  were  75 
cents  in  summer  and  80  cents  in  winter)  there  is  a  material  difference. 

The  effect  of  these  economies  may  be  seen  in  the  prices  of  bituminous  coal  on  the 
markets.  The  following  table  shows  for  the  leading  States  and  for  the  United 
States  that  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  prices  from  1886  to  1898,  with  a  recovery 
of  7  cents  per  ton  in  1899 : 

Table  18. — Average  pieces  for  bituminous  coal  at  the  mines,  1886-1899.1 


Tear. 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Total  for 
United 
States. 

1886 

$0.80 
.90 
.95 
.77 
.84 
.87 
.84 
.80 
.74 
.72 
.71 
.69 
.67 
.76 

$0.95 
.88 
.93 
.93 
.94 
.94 
.94 
.92 
.83 
.79 
.79 
.78 
.83 
.87 

$1.15 

1.34 

1.40 

1.02 

.99 

1.03 

1.08 

1.07 

.96 

.91 

.84 

.84 

.81 

.88 

$1.11 
1.09 
1.12 
.97 
.93 
.91 
.91 
.89 
.89 
.80 
.80 
.72 
.78 
.85 

$0.94 
.95 
1.10 
.82 
.84 
.80 
.80 
.77 
.75 
.68 
.63 
.63 
.61 
.63 

$1.06 
1.12 

1887 

1888 

1.00 

1889 

1.00 

1890 

.99 

1891 

.99 

1892 

.99 

1893 

.96 

1894 

.91 

1895 

.86 

1896 

.83 

1897      

.81 

1898 

.80 

1899 

.87 

1  Parker,  1899,  p.  42. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1888  (p.  338)  explains  the 
changes  effected  not  only  in  the  cost  of  production,  but  also  in  the  wages  of  machine 
miners  (p.  339) :  "A  mining  machine  not  only  reverses  the  methods  of  work,  but  it 
equally  changes  the  system  of  wages.  The  coal  miner  proper  takes  his  own  tools 
into  the  pit  and  undertakes  to  deliver  from  the  wall  of  mineral  before  him  cer- 
tain tons  of  coal  ready  every  morning  for  a  certain  sum  per  ton.  He  mines  and 
drills  and  blasts  and  loads  his  own  coal,  timbers  his  own  roof,  takes  care  of  his  own 
tools,  and  is  responsible  mainly  to  himself  for  his  personal  safety  and  the  amount 
of  his  output. 

"In  the  machine  mine  it  takes  7  or  8  men  to  perform  these  various  functions, 
and  in  the  mine,  as  in  the  mill,  the  machine  is  the  master  and  the  men  are 
its  servitors;  the  operator  and  the  mechanism  simply  directs  it  energies  when  the 
motive  power  is  given  to  it  and  the  coal  is  undercut  or  mined.  A  blaster  follows 
with  tools  and  explosives,  loosening  the  mass;  the  loaders  reduce  it  and  shovel  it 
into  pit  cars;  the  timbernien  follow  and  prop  the  roof,  which  no  longer  has  the  min- 
eral to  rest  upon.  Laborers  assist  in  every  process,  and  a  machinist  is  retained  for 
repairs.  Each  one  does  his  own  certain  portion  of  the  work  and  no  more,  and  doubt- 
less does  it  better,  as  well  as  faster,  by  reason  of  his  greater  skill  thus  acquired. 
Herein  lies  the  chief  value  of  the  machine  to  the  mine  owner.  It  relieves  him  for 
the  most  part  of  skilled  labor  and  of  all  the  restraints  which  that  implies.  It  opens 
to  him  the  whole  labor  market  from  which  to  recruit  his  force;  it  enables  him  to 
concentrate  the  work  of  the  mine  at  given  points,  and  it  admits  of  the  graduation 
of  wages  to  specific  work  and  payment  of  wages  by  the  day. 

"The  results  of  this  introduction  of  machinery,"  continues  the  Illinois  report  (p. 
339),  "  consist  not  only  in  the  greater  execution  of  the  machine,  but  in  the  subdivi- 
sion of  labor  which  it  involves,  and  the  greater  per  capita  efficiency  of  the  force  thus 
secured.  The  gain  is  consequently  to  the  employer  rather  than  to  the  men.  The 
mining  machine  is  in  fact  the  natural  enemy  of  the  coal  miner ;  it  destroys  the  value 
of  his  skill  and  experience,  obliterates  his  trade,  and  reduces  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
common  laborer  or  machine  driver  if  he  remains  where  it  is." 

The  foregoing  complaints  of  the  Illinois  bureau  of  labor  statistics  in  1888  find 
apparent  verification  in  certain  statistical  tables  published  in  the  report  of  the  same 
office  for  1890.    These  are  in  the  form  of  returns  from  typical  hand  and  machine 
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miiies  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Seeing  that  the  mines  operate  under  a 
wide  variety  of  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  make  average  comparisons,  but  the 
following  selections  may  be  made  of.  mines  in  neighboring  localities  and  similar 
circumstances. 

Table  19. 


Establishment  X,  Macoupin  County,  hand  mining. 

[Conditions:  Depth  of  shaft,  420  feet;  thickness  of  coal,  8  feet;  working  places,  dry;  system  of 
working,  pillar-ana-room ;  mining  done  by  hand ;  price  of  mining,  50  cents  a  ton  for  screened  coal ; 
seam  level  and  uniform.] 


Occupation. 


Number 
of  men. 


Per  cent  of 
total  num- 
ber. 


Average 
daily  earn- 
ings. 


Miners 

Laborers 

All  others 

Total  and  average 


205 

74 
70 


58.75 
21.20 
22.05 


$1.83 
1.63 
1.75 


1.81 


1  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1890,  pp.  184, 193. 
Establishment  XI,  Madison  County,  machine  miming.1 

[Conditions:  Depth  of  shaft,  168  feet;  thickness  of  coal,  7  feet;  working  places,  dry;  system  of 
working,  pillar-and-room ;  mining  done  with  machines;  operatives  paid  from  $1.25  to  $2.50  a  day; 
seam  level  and  uniform.} 


Occupation. 


Cutters 

Blasters 

Timbermen  

Helpers 

Loaders 

All  others 

Total  and  average 


Number 
of  men. 


31 
109 


214 


Per  cent  of 
total  num- 
ber. 


3.74 
4.20 
4.67 

: 

14.48 
50.92 


65.40 
21.99 


Average 
daily  earn- 
ings. 


$2.25 
2.22 
1.99 

1.63 
1.77 


1.77 


1  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1890,  pp.  195,  201. 

An  examination  of  the  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  average  wages  of  all  em- 
ployees in  the  hand  mine  are  $1.81  per  day,  and  of  all  employees  in  the  machine 
mine  are  $1.77.  It  also  shows  that  the  wages  of  loaders,  laborers,  helpers,  and  all 
others  are  about  equal  in  both  mines,  viz,  $1.63  to  $1.75  in  the  hand,  mine  and  $1.63 
to  $1.77  in  the  machine  mine.  On  the  other  hand,  it  shows  that  the  miners  or 
skilled  laborers  who  received.  $1.83  per  day  in  the  hand  mine  are  displaced  by  cut- 
ters and  blasters  who  receive  $2.22  to  $2.25  per  day,  an  increase  of  about  22  per  cent 
in  wages.  But  the  cutters  and  blasters  who  take  the  places  of  the  miners  are  only 
8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  employed  in  the  machine  mine,  whereas  the  displaced 
miners  were  60  per  cent  of  the  total  number  employed  in  the  hand  mine. 

Similar  results  follow  in  comparing  hand  and  machine  mines  in  Lasalle  County 
under  similar  conditions. 

Table  20. 

Establishment  IF,  Lasalle  County,  hand  mining.1 

[Conditions:  Depth  of  shaft,  110  feet ;  thickness  of  coal,  5J  feet;  workings,  wet;  system  of  working, 
piilar  and  room  ;  mining  done  by  hand;  price  of  mining,  80  cents  a  ton  for  screened  coal.] 


Occupation. 

Number 
of  men. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
number. 

Average 

daily 
earnings. 

453 
31 
152 

71.2 
4.8 
24 

$3.21 

1.74 

1.90 

Total 

3.00 

1  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1890,  pp.  84,  ! 
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[Conditions:  Depth  of  shaft,  74  feet;  thickness  of  coal,  5}  feet;  working  places,  wet;  system  of 
working,  pillar  and  room ;  mining  done  by  hand ;  price  of  mming,  80  cents  a  ton  for  screened  coal.] 


Occupation. 


Number 
of  men. 


Per  cent 
of  total 
number. 


Average 

daily 
earnings. 


Miners 

Laborers  . . 
All  others  - 

Total 


589 
61 
191 


70.14 

7.13 

22.73 


$2.72 
1.75 
1.72 


1  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1890,  pp.  114, 112. 
Establishment  F,  Lasalle  County,  machine  mining.1 

[Conditions:  Depth  of  shaft,  85  feet;  thickness  of  coal,  5J  feet;  working  places,  wet;  system  of 
working,  pillar  and  room;  mining  done  chiefly  with  machines;  operatives  paid  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  a 
day;  hand  miners  employed  at  entry  and  other  work  during  October,  November,  and.  December;  price 
of  hand  mining,  80  cents  a  ton,  with  extras  for  driving  entries.] 


Occupation. 

Number 
of  men. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
number. 

Average 

daily- 
earnings. 

4 
26 
55 
18 

38 
174 

44 
108 
105 

0.76 
4.98 
.95 
3.41 

9.37 

7.28 
33.33 

40. 61 

8.42 
20.69 
20.15 

$2.36 

2  53 

1.78 

Total 

522 

100 

"  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1890,  pp.  101,  113. 


!.28  average  daily  earnings. 


In  examining  the  above  tables  it  is  seen  that  the  average  earnings  per  day  in  the 
hand  mines  are  $2.37  and  $3,  but  in  the  machine  mines  are  only  $1.97.  In  establish- 
ment No.  IV  (hand  mining1  the  miners  were  71.2  per  cent  of  the  men,  with  wages  at 
$3.21  per  day,  and  in  No  VI  (hand  mining)  they  were  70  14  per  cent,  with  an  average 
wage  of  $2.72  per  day.  On  the  other  hand,  in  establishment  No.  V  (machine  mining) 
the  cutters,  blasters,  and  timbermen  were  9.37  per  cent  of  the  employees  and  received 
an  average  of  $2.28  per  day.  In  other  words,  the  hand  miners  in  Establishment  IV 
received 40.3  per  cent  more  than  the  average  wage  of  cutters,  blasters,  and  timbermen, 
.  and  35  per  cent  more  than  the  cutters  alone  in  the  machine  mine.  Establishment  No. 
VI  also  shows  wages  19.3  per  cent  higher  for  the  hand  miners  than  for  the  cutters 
and  blasters  in  the  fifth,  or  a  higher  wage  by  12.8  per  cent  than  that  for  the  cutters 
alone.  Even  the  hand  miners  in  the  same  mine  where  machinery  was  used  showed 
an  average  wage  of  $2  53  per  day  as  against  $2.41  for  the  cutters,  or  a  wage  of  5  per 
cent  higher  in  favor  of  the  hand  method. 

A  different  showing  from  the  foregoing  establishments  in  Illinois  is  made  in  the 
comparison  of  2  establishments  under  hand  and  machine  method  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labor  (Report  on  Hand  and  Machine  Labor,  1899,  p.  1579).  The 
following  table  is  computed  from  the  data  given  in  that  report.  It  appears  that  in 
establishment  No.  654  under  hand  methods  the  average  wages  were  18.4  cents  per 
hour,  while  in  the  same  establishment  2  years  later  under  machine  methods  the  aver- 
age wages  were  22.1  cents  per  hour,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent.  In  this  case  the  load- 
ers received  an  increase  of  2  cents  per  hour  and  the  driver  5  cents  per  hour,  while  the 
operator  and  helper  who  took  the  places  of  the  miners  received,  respectively,  55  and 
25  cents  per  hour  in  place  of  the  18  cents  received  by  the  displaced  miners. 

In  establishment  No.  655  the  average  wages  increased  from  22.1  to  22.5  cents  per 
honr  on  the  substitution  of  machine  methods.  In  this  case  the  operatives  received 
25.7  cents  in  place  of  22.8  cents  received  by  the  displaced  hand  miners,  and  the  wages 
of  other  classes  of  workers  were  not  increased. 
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Table  21. — Mining  coal  by  hand  and  machine  methods. 

[Computed  from  tables  in  Report  on  Hand  and  Machine  Labor,  pp.  1579-1581,  United  States  Depart. 

ment  of  Labor,  1898.] 


Office  number  of  establishment. 

Method  of 
■work* 

Tear. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Hours. 

Time. 

Labor 
cost. 

Average 

wages  per 

hour. 

654 

Hand 

Machine . . 
Hand 
Machine . . 

1895 
1897 
1891 
1897 

93 
60 
42 
32 

10 
10 
10 
10 

Hr.    M. 
387    30 
191      0 
342    55 
168    36 

$71. 21 
42.30 
77.60 
42.40 

Oents. 
18.4 

654 

22.1 

655 

22.) 

655 

22.5 

NUMBER  EMPLOYED  AND  EARNINGS  PER  HOUR. 


654. 

655. 

Occupation. 

Hand  (1895). 

Machine  (1897). 

Hand  (1891). 

Machine  (1897). 

Number. 

Earnings 
per  hour. 

Number. 

Earnings 
per  hour. 

Number. 

Earnings 
per  hour. 

Number. 

Earnings 
per  hour. 

80 

Cents. 
18 

Oents. 

23 

Oents. 
22.8 

Cents. 

1 

1 

12 
20 
1 

10 
1 
3 
3 

55 

25 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

I      ' 

9 
6 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

Machine   operator 

25.7 

Miners  (loaders, 

80 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

18 
15 
20 
20 
20 
20 
15 

23 
6 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 

22.8 

20 

20 

20 

19 

20 

20 

20 
20 
20 

Repair  man 

20 
20 

Do 

1 

25 

1 
2 

25 
20 

1 

25 

25 

1 

27.5 

2 
{ 1 

27.5 
40 

}       ' 
}       1 

40 
30 

1 
1 

1 
1 

25 
35 

27.5 
20 

1 
1 

1 
1 

25 

35 

{              I 

30 

20 

27.5 

20 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  two  establishments  reported  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  notwithstanding  the  higher  average  wages,  the  cost  of  mining  was  reduced 
from  71.2  cents  per  ton  to  42.3  cents  in  No.  654  and  from  77.6  to  42.4  cents  in  No.  655. 
Allowing  5  cents  per  ton  for  interest,  depreciation,  etc.,  on  the  machinery,  the  reduc- 
tion in  cost  was  24  cents,  or  33.7  per  cent,  in  No.  654  and  30.2  cents,  or  38.9  per  cent, 
in  No.  655.  The  number  of  men  required  to  operate  the  mine  was  reduced  from  93 
to  60  in  No.  654  and  from  42  to  32  in  No.  655 

Comparing  now  the  somewhat  contradictory  results  derived  from  the  reports  of 
the  Illinois  bureau  and  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  it  is  evident  that  local  cir- 
cumstances play  a  large  part  in  the  effect  on  wages  where  machinery  is  introduced. 
The  following  inferences  may  be  drawn : 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  workers  required  for  a 
given  output,  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  in  time  of  prosperity,  when  the  output  is 
largely  increased,  the  surplus  labor  will  be  absorbed;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a 
period  of  depression  the  number  will  be  reduced.  This  inference  is  borne  out  by 
the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  employees  in  bituminous  mines  for  the 
leading  States  and  for  the  United  States  for  the  years  1890  to  1899 : 
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r                 „ 

Tear. 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Total  for 
United 
States. 

1890 

61, 333 
63,  661 
66,655 
71, 931 
75, 010 
71, 130 
72,625 
77,  272 
79, 611 
82,  812 

20,  576 
22, 182 
22,  576 
23,931 
27,105 
24,644 
25, 500 
26,410 
26, 986 
26, 038 

5,489 
5,879 
6,436 
7,644 
8,603 
8,530 
8,806 
8,886 
8,971 
9,712 

28,574 
32, 951 
34, 585 
35, 390 
38, 477 
58,  630 
39,560 
33, 788 
35, 026 
36, 756 

12,236 
14, 227 
14,  867 
16,524 
17,824 
19, 159 
19,  078 
20, 504 
21,  607 
23,625 

192, 204 
205, 803 
212, 893 
230, 365 
244, 603 
239,  962 
244, 176 
248,144 
255, 717 
271,  027 

1891 

1892 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1  Parker,  1899. 

It  appears  that  in  the  country  at  large  the  number  employed  showed  an  annua] 
increase  except  for  the  year  1895,  and  since  1895  the  number  increased  to  the  extent 
of  31,065  men,  or  about  13  per  cent.  From  Table  23  it  is  seen  that  the  product  also 
showed  an  annual  increase  except  in  the  years  1890  and  1895,  and  since  1895  it  has 
shown  an  increase  of  74,501,582  tons,  or  62  per  cent.  In  the  State  of  Illinois,  how- 
ever, the  number  employed  in  1899  was  2,804  less  than  in  1896,  notwithstanding  an 
increase  in  the  product  of  4,652,293  tons,  or  23.5  per  cent.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
evident  that  increasing  prosperity  overcomes  the  displacing  effect  of  machinery,  but 
business  depression  displaces  labor  whether  machinery  is  introduced  or  not. 

Table  23. — Bituminous-coal  product  (short  tons).1 


Tear. 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

"West 
Virginia. 

Total  for 
United 

States. 

1872 

5, 315, 294 
4, 550, 028 
3,  267,  585 
4,864,259 
3, 500,  000 
5,  250, 000 
5, 500.-000 
6, 000,  000 

7,  000, 000 

8,  225,  000 
9,450,000 
8,  229, 429 
7, 640, 062 
7, 816, 179 
8,435,211 

10, 300, 708 
10,910,951 
8,  976, 787 
11,494,506 

12,  868,  683 
13, 562, 927 
V3, 253,  646 

11,  909,  856 

13,  355,  806 

12,  875, 202 
12, 196,  942 

14,  516, 867 
16,  500,  270 

1873 

13, 098,  829 
12,  320,  000 
11,760,000 
12, 880,  000 
14,000,000 
15, 120, 000 
16, 240, 000 
21, 280, 000 
22,400,000 
24, 640, 000 
26, 880,  000 
28,000,000 
26,  000, 000 
27, 094, 501 
31, 516, 856 
33,  796,  727 
36, 174,  089 
42, 302, 173 
42,788,490 
46, 694, 576 
44, 070, 724 
39, 912,  463 
50, 217, 228 
49,  557, 453 
54,417,974 
65, 165, 133 
74, 150, 175 

672, 000 

1, 120,  000 

1, 120,  000 

896,  000 

1, 120,  000 

1, 120,  000 

1,  400, 000 

1, 568, 000 

1, 680, 000 

2, 240, 000 

2, 335,  833 

3, 360, 000 

3, 369, 062 

4. 005,  796 

4, 881, 620 

5, 498, 800 

6,231,880 

7, 394,  654 

9, 220, 665 

9, 838,  755 

10, 708, 578 

11, 627, 757 

11, 387, 361 

12, 876, 296 

14, 248, 159 

16, 700, 999 

19,  252, 995 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880...  . 

42, 831, 758 
53, 961, 012 

1881 

1882 

68, 164,  533 

1883 

76, 755, 280 

1884. 

82,  578,  204 
72, 621,  548 

1885 

1886 

3, 000,  000 
3, 217,  711 
3, 140,  979 

2,  845, 057 

3,  305, 737 

2,  973, 474 
3, 345, 174 
3,791,851 
3,423,921 
3, 995,  892 

3,  905, 779 
4, 151, 169 
4, 920,  743 
6, 006, 523 

11, 175, 241 
12, 423, 066 
14, 328, 181 
14, 017,  298 
15, 274, 727 
15, 660,  698 
17,  862, 276 
19, 949,  564 
17, 113,  576 
17, 735,  864 
19,786,626 
20.072,758 
18, 599, 299 
24, 439, 019 

74,  644, 581 

1887 

88, 562, 014 

1888 

102,  039, 843 

1889 

95,  684,  643 

1890 

111, 302, 322 

1891 

117, 901,  237 

1892 

126, 856,  567 

1893 

128, 385, 231 

1894 

118, 820. 405 

1895 

135,118,193 

1896 

137, 640, 276 

1897 

147,  609, 985 

1898 

166, 592, 023 

1899 

193, 321, 987 

i  Parker,  1899. 

2.  The  large  economy  in  machine  methods  mates  it  possible  to  pay  much  higher 
wages  with  increased  profit  to  capital  and  without  reducing  the  price  of  the  product. 

3.  The  most  important  local  circumstance  which  determines  whether  the  mine 
worker  shall  gain  an  increase  in  wages  with  the  introduction  of  machinery  is  the 
state  of  his  labor  organization.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives 
the  results  for  Illinois  of  the  strike  of  1897,  at  which  time  the  coal  miners,  for  the 
first  time,  perfected  an  organization  of  remarkable  strength. 

Table  24,  reproduced  from  the  Illinois  Coal  Report  for  1898,  shows,  by  districts  and 
by  hand  and  machine  mines,  the  number  of  men  included  in  the  strike  of  1897,  the 
average  duration  of  the  strike,  the  price  for  mining  before  and  after  the  strike,  and 
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the  average  gain.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  gain  in  machine  mines  was 
36.3  per  cent,  whereas  the  average  for  all  mines  (including  machine  mines)  was  26.4 
per  cent. 

Table  M.-m-Results  of  the  strike  of  1897.' 


Prices  per  gross  ton. 


Field. 


Before 
strike. 


After 
strike. 


Average 

gain  per 

cent. 


Northern 

Rock  Island 

Feoria '-. 

Danville 

Springfield 

Pana,  Mount  Olive,  and  Virden 

Belleville 

Duquoin 

Big  Muddy 

Machine  mines 

Average  (the  State) 


Cents. 
51.5 

45.3 

40 

30 

31.9 

25.9 

25 

25.5 

27.2 

21.95 


Cents. 
59.2 

46.6 

44.38 

36.43 

37- 

32.14 

38.68 

38.4 

37.15 

29.41 


13.97 
19.68 
2.96 
10.97 
21.46 
19.18 
24.12 
54.75 
50.61 
36.6 


31. 53 


39.03 


1  Illinois  Coal  Report,  1897,  Appendix  (compiled) . 

The  foregoing  table  shows  the  gain  in  prices  immediately  before  and  after  the  strike 
of  1897.  The  following  table  shows  that  for  the  year  1899,  following  the  increase  in 
prices  secured  at  the  beginning  of  that  year,  the  average  price  for  hand  mining  had 
been  increased  49.38  per  cent,  and  the  average  price  for  machine  mining  had  been 
increased  42.77  per  cent. 

Table  25. — Average  prices,  machine  mining  and  hand  mining,  1897  and  1899  (Illinois).1 


1897. 

1899. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

Cents. 
21.95 
31.53 

Cents. 
31.34 

42.77 

47. 1               49. 38 

■Illinois  CoalBeport,  1897,  p.  182;  1899,  p.  XLV. 

The  Report  for  1900  shows  a  still  further  increase  in  the  prices  of  hand  mining  to 
49.3  cents,  an  increase  of  56.6  per  cent  since  1897,  and  in  the  prices  of  machine  min- 
ing to  35.78  cents,  an  increase  of  62.7  pBr  cent  since  1897. 

The  effect  of  labor  organization  on  the  prices  and  earnings  of  machine  miners  is 
shown  in  even  more  striking  form  by  the  following  table.  This  gives  the  scale  of 
prices  for  hand  mining  and  machine  mining  as  agreed  upon  in  the  interstate  confer- 
ences of  1900  and  1901  for  the  basing  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Illinois.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  Illinois,  where  the  union  is  especially  strong,  the 
machine  price  for  the  basing  drict,  Danville,  which  is  fixed  by  the  interstate  confer- 
ences, is  10  cents  below  the  hand  price,  but  for  the  other  districts  of  the  State,  where 
the  prices  are  fixed  by  the  State  organization,  the  differential  is  only  7  cents.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  where,  the  unions  have 
developed  less  strength,  the  differential  is  19.2  cents.  These  discriminations  in  the 
differentials  against  Illinois  account  for  the  fact,  which  appears  in  Table  17,  that  the 
adoption  of  mining  machinery  in  Illinois  has  not  progressed  as  rapidly  as  in  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Table  26.— Comparative  prices  for  pick  and  machine  mining  (per  ion),  1900-1901. 


Illinois. 

Indiana, 
bitumi- 
nous. 

Ohio, 
Hocking 
Valley. 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Danville 
district. 

Outside 
Danville. 

Cents. 
49 
39 
10 

Cents. 
49 
42 

7 

Cents. 
49 
36.5 
12.5 

Cents. 
57 
37.8 
19.2 

Cents. 
57 

37.8 

19.2 
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The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  considerations  is  that  the  miner  is  able  to 
gain  from  the  introduction  of  machinery,  provided  he  is  able  to  organize,  but  with- 
out organization  he  does  not  gain. 

IV.  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  COAL  MINING. 

Considering  that  in  the  foregoing  discussion  of  machinery  we  are  brought  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  decisive  factor  in  elevating  the  wages  of  mine  workers  is  the 
circumstances  of  their  organization,  our  inquiry  into  the  effect  both  of  immigration 
and  machinery  upon  wages  must  concern  itself  largely  with  their  effect  upon  organi- 
zation.    It  will  here  be  seen  that  we  reach  the  crucial  problem  of  immigration. 

In  the  matter  of  organization,  the  mine  workers  have  passed  through  extraordi- 
nary vicissitudes.  The  early  miners  were  English,  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  and 
the  first  union  was  organized  among  them  in  the  anthracite  region  by  an  English- 
man, Bates,  in  1849.'  This  was  broken  the  same  year.  During  the  civil  war  the 
prosperity  of  the  miners  was  so  great  that  little  need  of  organization  was  felt.  It 
was  not  until  1868  that  the  first  comprehensive  organization  was  effected— that  of 
the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association.  This  spread  through  both  the  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  fields.  This  was  not  recognized  as  a  national  union  until  1873, 
when  a  convention  was  held  at  Youngstown,  Ohio.  In  the  strikes  which  followed 
from  1873  to  1875  against  reduction  of  wages,  following  the  reduction  of  prices,  the 
union  was  defeated,  and  in  1875  was  destroyed.  In  the  anthracite  -region  it  had 
become  confused  with  the  Molly  Maguires,  although  the  two  were  separate.  It  was 
about  this  time,  beginning  in  1870,  that  the  large  importations  of  labor  from  southern 
Europe  were  inaugurated,  under  the  impulse  of  what  is  believed  by  the  miners  to 
have  been  a  new  policy  of  the  operators  to  maintain  a  supply  of  labor  always  on 
hand  equal  to  three  men  for  every  job.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  failure  of  the 
strike  of  1875  was  not  owing  to  the  presence  of  these  immigrants.  The  miners  were 
defeated  outright  as  the  result  of  a  strike  against  a  falling  market.  They  accepted 
substantial  reductions  in  wages,  but  oven  more  important  than  normal  wages  were 
the  loss  of  their  organization  and  the  consequent  transference  to  the  operators  of 
all  control  over  the  measurement  of  coal  and  the  employment  of  newcomers. 

There  was  no  organization  of  miners  which  could  rightly  be  termed  national  in 
scope  from  1875  until  1897  in  the  bituminous  field  and  1900  in  the  anthracite  field. 
There  were  local  organizations  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania  in  the 
bituminous  fields,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  had  a  considerable  membership  in  its 
mixed  assemblies.  In  1885  these  locals  of  the  mine  workers  secured  the  right  from 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  after  it  had  previously  been  refused,  to  form  a  national  trades 
assembly  of  their  own  craft,  thus  separating  them  out  from  the  mixed  assemblies 
where  their  interests  were  subject  to  the  influence  of  other  crafts.  It  was  this 
assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  which,  in  1887,  made  demands  for  increase  of  wages 
in  the  anthracite  region  and  was  utterly  defeated  and  destroyed.  The  defeat  at  this 
time  is  ascribed  with  unanimity  to  the  presence  of  the  cheap  labor  of  southern 
Europe,  which  could  not  be  controlled  and  organized  according  to  the  methods  then 
pursued.  The  operators  were  able  to  play  one  section  against  another  section  and 
one  nationality  against  another  nationality. 

In  1885,  as  a  result  of  the  refusal  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  grant  a  national  trades 
assembly  to  the  miners,  a  separate  convention  of  representatives  of  local  and  State 
unions  was  called  and  met  at  Indianapolis,  where  was  formed  the  Federation  of 
Miners  and  Mine  Laborers.  This  had  no  connection  with  the  Knights  of  Labor,  but 
it  forced  the  Knights  shortly  thereafter  to  recognize  the  National  Trades  Assembly,  as 
stated  above,  exclusively  comprised  of  miners.  These  two  national  bodies  competed 
for  jurisdiction,  but  after  various  negotiations  they  effected  a  consolidation  in  1890 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  under  the  title  of  United  Mine  Workers,  wherein  it  was  agreed 
that  the  two  bodies  should  retain  separate  organizations,  but  should  elect  identical 
officers.  This  arrangement  ultimately  fell  to  pieces  in  1895,  since  when  the  present 
order  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  has  had  no  connection  with  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
and  retains  its  place  as  a  branch  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  had  a  precarious  existence  for  several  years.  In  1890 
they  were  strongly  organized  in  the  coke  region,  but  when  in  that  year  the  national 
body  refused  to  indorse  a  local  strike  and  the  men  went  out  on  their  own  account, 
they  were  completely  defeated;  11  Slavs  were  killed  in  the  "Morewood  massacre," 
and  no  organization  has  arisen  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  destroyed. 

The  first  national  strike  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  was  called  in  1894.  This 
was  not  intended  to  be  a  strike  but  only  a  cessation  of  work  to  enable  the  over- 
stocked markets  to  become  depleted.  But  the  original  purpose  was  lost  sight  of, 
and  it  became  a  practical  strike,  lasting  some  3  months.    A  compromise  was  effected 
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with  a  portion  of  the  operatives  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania,  but  there  -was 
utter  defeat  in  Illinois.  The  result  was  a  falling  off  in  membership,  which  reached 
in  1897  the  low  point  of  10,000  members. 

At  this  time  the  depression  had  carried  wages  so  low  that  the  miners  were  desper- 
ate, and  it  was  this  desperation  upon  which  has  been  based  the  apparently  power- 
ful organization  of  the  present  time.  A  general  strike  was  ordered  for  July  4,  1897, 
to  restore  the  wages  of  1893.  This  continued  2  to  3  months,  and  although  tlie  union 
began  this  strike  with  only  10,000  members  and  no  treasury,  it  ended  with  prac- 
tically all  the  miners  of  the  States  affected  and  a  favorable  treasury.  The  strike 
resulted  in  the  advances  demanded.  In  Illinois,  wnere  the  miners  had  been  treated 
more  arbitrarily  and  oppressively  than  in  other  States,  they  stood  out  a  month  longer 
than  in  other  States  and  secured. demands  considerably  beyond  those  gained  else- 
where. They  gained  not  only  an  increase  in  wages,  but  also  the  universal  payment 
by  run  of  the  mine,  the  "  check-off  system,"  whereby  the  operators  actually  collect 
the  union  dues  and  pay  them  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  union,  and  other  substan- 
tial advantages. 

In  this  same  year,  1897,  the  miners  of  the  anthracite  region  were  not  successful, 
one  of  the  incidents  of  the  strike  in  that  section  being  the  famous  "Hazelton  mas- 
sacre," where  a  large  body  of  Austro-Hungarians  was  fired  upon  by  the  militia. 
But  in  the  summer  of  1900  the  anthracite  miners  were  called  out  by  the  union, 
although  they  were  not  all  organized.  They,  however,  responded,  joined  the  union, 
and  although  the  union  was  not  recognized  by  the  operators,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  the  bituminous  field,  yet  the  desired  advance  of  10  per  cent,  and  the  reduction  in 
the  price  of  powder,  was  granted. 

The  remarkable  and  interesting  feature  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  is  the  annual 
conference  with  the  Bituminous  Mine  Operators,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
scale  of  wages  and  conditions  of  work  in  the  several  districts  of  the  competitive 
field.  The  first  interstate  conference  of  this  kind  was  held  in  Chicago  in  January, 
1898,  following  the  successful  strike  of  the  preceding  year.  The  second  conference 
was  held  in  Pittsburg  in  1899,  the  third  in  Indianapolis  in  1900,  and  the  fourth  in 
Columbus  in  February,  1901.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  point  to  describe  in  detail 
the  nature  of  these  annual  conferences,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  organization  and  discipline  of  the  diversified  races  and  nationalities 
in  the  mining  industry.  The  conferences  are  supposed  to  include  all  of  the  mine 
operators  and  the  representatives  of  all  the  mine  workers  in  the  competitive  field. 
At  the  present  time  the  States  included  are  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois. The  State  of  West  Virginia,  which  is  also  in  competition  with  the  above  four 
States  is  not  included,  because  the  mine  workers  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  organiz- 
ing the  miners. 

At  these  conferences  the  mine  operators  appear  as  an  associated  body  of  some  200 
firms  and  corporations,  and  the  150,000  mine  workers  appear  through  their  600 
representatives  elected  from  the  local  unions.  This  is  doubtless  the  largest 
industrial  parliament  in  the  world  in  point  of  numbers.  Indeed,  the  numbers  are 
too  large  for  deliberation,  and  the  real  work  of  agreeing  on  a  scale  is  done  in  a 
small  committee  of  the  leading  officers  and  representatives  of  the  two  bodies.  In 
the  annual  conferences  held  in  other  trades — such  as  those  of  the  iron  molders,  etc. — 
only  the  executive  officers  take  part.  But  in  the  case  of  the  mine  workers  it  is  nec- 
essary not  only  to  make  an  agreement  with  the  employers,  but  it  is  even  more  impor- 
tant to  educate  the  rank  and  file  in  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  to  that  agreement.  This 
can  be  successfully  done  only  by  a  widely  representative  body.  Each  local  union 
throughout  a  widespread  territory  sends  its  chosen  spokesman  with  its  particular 
grievance  and  demands.  This  spokesman  after  listening  to  the  debates  for  several 
days  is  impressed  with  the  conflicting  demands  and  the  need  of  compromise,  if  any 
agreement  whatever  is  to  be  made.  When  the  agreement  finally  is  made  by  the 
small  committee,  he  is  prepared  not  only  to  ratify  it,  but  to  return  to  his  local  union 
with  a  complete  account  of  the  negotiations,  the  difficulties  and  obstacles,  and  the 
necessity  of  their  yielding  a  part  of  their  demands  and  their  accepting  and  abiding 
by  what  could  be  obtained  for  them.  In  this  way  each  delegate  becomes  an  educa- 
tional force  in  his  locality  on  the  principles  of  trade  unionism  and  the  obligations  of 
the  contracts  into  which  they  have  entered.  Although  the  expense  is  very  great, 
yet  it  is  a  necessary  expense  in  the  present  stage  of  the  industrial  education  of  the 
most  refractory  constituency  that  a  labor  organization  was  ever  called  upon  to 
handle. 

Additional  details  in  the  problem  of  organization  of  the  mine  workers  are  interest- 
ing. In  the  earlier  form  of  local  organization  it  was  usual  to  organize  each  nation- 
ality separately,  in  its  own  branch,  in  order  that  it  might  conduct  its  business  in  its 
own  language,  and  then  meet  the  other  branches  through  a  chosen  representative. 
Two  objections  to  this  form  of  organization  were  raised.  First,  the  non-English 
miners  themselves  objected,  because  they  lost  incentive  to  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  carry  on  their  business  in  their  native  language. 
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Second,  the  organization  by  nationalities  brought  together  workmen  from  different 
mines  whose  legislative  problems  were  different,  and  this  resulted  in  useless  com- 
plication. For  these  two  reasons,  at  the  present  time  the  local  unions  are  organized 
as  English-speaking  unions  for  each  mine  or  district.  The  non-English  members  are 
always  represented  in  the  executive  board,  Usually  the  president  is  English,  Irish, 
or  Welsh,  and  the  other  officers  are  Italian,  Polish,  Slovak,  Lithuanian,  etc.,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  business  must  be  translated  for  the  benefit  of  the  several  national- 
ities, and  it  often  happens  that  three  or  four  translations  are  required  at  a  single 
meeting,  so  various  are  the  languages  spoken.  — —- ■ 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  notice  that  the  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  State 
and  interstate  conferences,  as  well  as  the  leading  officers  of  the  miner's  unions,  are 
Irish  or  Irish-Americans.  Naturally  the  delegates  would  be  English-speaking  per- 
sons, but  the  predominence  of  Irishmen  is  far  beyond  their  proportion  among  the 
miners.  It  is  evident  that  the  Irishman  possesses  peculiar  gifts  in  bringing  together 
and  organizing  conflicting  nationalities,  races,  and  religions.  In  the  miners'  union 
his  leadership  is  based  on  his  amiability,  his  shrewdness  in  negotiation  with  the 
employers,  and  his  firmness  in  enforcing  the  agreements  upon  his  own  membership. 

Competition  of  native  Americans. — Considering  the  fact,  which  is  abundantly  demon- 
strated, that  the  only  force  competent  to  check  the  fall  of  wages  or  to  force  a  rise  of 
wages  in  the  mining  industry  is  a  thorough  organization  of  the  miners,  it  is  necessary 
to  inquire  whether  the  presence  of  antagonistic  nationalities  has  stood,  in  the  way  of 
organization.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  this  is  the  case.  Were  it  not  for  the 
difficulties  of  language,  the  antipathy  of  race,  and  the  jealousies  of  religion,  the 
problem  of  labor  organization  would  have  been  much  easier,  and  organization  would 
not  have  delayed  so  long.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  can  not  be  said  that  these 
race  problems  are  confined  to  foreign  races.  The  jeopardy  and  defeat  of  the  unions 
has  been  owing  as  often  to  the  competition  of  unorganized  Americans  of  native  stock, 
in  new  fields,  as  in  the  competition  of  the  foreign  born.  This  is  fully  demonstrated 
by  the  experience  of  the  miners  prior  to  1897,  when  they  were  defeated  by  the  com- 
petition of  southern  Illinois,  and,  .since  1897,  when  they  are  jeopardized  by  the  com- 
petition of  West  Virginia.  Beginning  with  1886,  as  already  stated,  the  local  organ- 
ization of  miners  known  as  the  Federation  of  Miners  and  Mine  Laborers  acquired 
such  strength  that  it  was  able  to  summon  the  operators  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Illinois  to  annual  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  agreements  regarding  the  scale  of 
wages  in  these  competitive  States.  These  conferences  continued  until  1893,  when 
they  finally  went  to  pieces,  not  to  be  resumed  until  1898  on  a  larger  scale  by  the  larger 
union.  During  the  entire  period  of  these  interstate  conferences,  from  1886  to  1893, 
it  had  been  impossible  for  the  unions  to  organize  southern  Illinois.  The  miners  in 
that  section  were  predominatingly  Americans.  They  were  farm  laborers  who  had 
turned  to  the  mines  as  a  source  of  ready  cash.  The  following  table  reproduced  from 
Table  9,  p.  393,  shows  the  prevailing  nationalities  of  the  several  districts,  the  sixth 
and  seventh  districts  being  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State : 

Table  27. — Percentage  of  foreign  born  and  native  horn  miners  in  Illinois,  1899.1 


Divisions. 

Total 
number  em- 
ployed. 

Per  cent 
Americans. 

Per  cent 

foreign 

born. 

Total. 

7,498 
6,631 
1,799 
4,655 
6,401 
5,008 
4,999 

11 
28 
69 
38 
52 
49 
80 

89 
72 
31 
62 
48 
51 
20 

100 

100 

Third 

100 

100 

Fifth 

100 

Sixth 

100 

100 

1  Illinois  Coal  Report,  1899,  p.  LXXLT. 

The  American-born  miners  were  found  in  the  southern  districts,  where  their  rates 
per  ton  for  mining  coal  were  28  to  38  cents,  as  compared  with  62  to  70  cents  in  the 
northern  fields.  The  nature  of  the  mining  differed,  however,  so  that,  on  account  of 
the  thickness  of  the  veins,  the  southern  miner  averaged  from  4J  to  5£  tons  per  day, 
while  the  northern  miner's  average  product  was  but  2.6  to  2.7  tons.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  greater  productivity,  the  price  per  ton  had  been  reduced  so  low  that 
the  earnings  in  the  southern  division  were  actually  lower  than  those  in  the  northern 
districts,  averaging  from  $1.53  to  $1.72  per  day,  while  in  the  north  the  rate  was  $1.68 
to  $1.90  per  day.  (See  Table  28.)  Since  the  strike  the  earnings  have  increased 
thronghout  the  State,  but  the  increase  has  not  been  marked  in  the  northern  mines. 

A  comparative  view  of  these  gains  is  shown  in  Table  24  and  in  the  following  tables 
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derived  from  the  Illinois  Coal  Reports.  The  rate  per  cent  of  gain  indicates  a  low 
price  before  the  strike  rather  than  a  high  price  after.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  high 
gains  are  in  the  southern  districts',  Where  the  miners  are  of  American  stock,  and 
where  they  had  never  hitherto  been  brought  into  an  effective  organization,  and  the 
low  gains  are  in  the  northern  districts,  where  the  foreign-born  miners  of  Polish, 
Lithuanian,  and  Italian  stock  predominated.  The  explanation  of  these  divergences 
will  be  given  below. 

Table  28. — Earnings  of  Illinois  coal  miners  before  and  after  organization.' 


Districts. 

Average 
number 
tons  mined 
per  man 
per  day, 
1896. 

Average 

amount  earned 

each  day. 

Increase, 
per  cent. 

Average  yearly 
wages. 

Increase, 
per  cent. 

1896. 

1899. 

1896. 

1899. 

First 

2.70 
2.69 
3.04 
4.22 
5.69 
4.44 
5.53 

$1.90 
1.68 
1.78 
1.53 
1.97 
1.72 
1.58 

$2. 01 
1.96 
1.90 
2.31 
2.15 
2.30 
2.40 

5.8 
16.6 

6.8 
37.8 

9.2 
33.7 
51.3 

$299.  39 
232. 33 
280.  34 
324.22 
383. 91 
329, 65 
235. 01 

$378. 00 
415  31 
288.  96 
465.  06 
416. 49 
436.  37 
388.98 

Third 

Fifth  

Sixth 

3.53 

1.77 

2.20 

24.3 

318.  65 

406. 98 

27.7 

1  Illinois  Coal  Keport,  1896,  p.  21 ;  1899,  p.  L. 


Going  a  step  further  and  comparing  the  prices  on  hand  mining  for  1897  with  the 
scale  ot  prices  agreed  upon  by  conference  of  miners  and  operators  iu  1900  and  1901, 
we  have  the  following  increase :  • 

Table  29.— Results  of  the  strikes  of  1897. 


Cities. 


Before 

strike, 

1897. 


Scale  for 
1900. 


Increase, 
per  cent. 


Wilmington 

Peoria 

Danville 

Springfield  - 

Pana 

Belleville. . . 
Duquoin  ... 


Gents. 
67.5 
40 
30 
31.9 
25.9 
25 
25.5 


Cents. 
81 
56 
49 
49.7 
49 
49 


20 
10 
68 
55.  ( 


In  will  be  seen,  in  examining  the  two  preceding  tables,  that  whereas  before  the 
strike  of  1897  the  average  daily  earnings  in  the  southern  districts  were  less  than  in 
the  northern  districts,  yet  since  the  strike  the  earnings  in  the  southern  districts  are 
35  to  40  cents  per  day  above  those  in  the  northern  districts;  and  that  the  increase  in 
prices  in  such  southern  districts  as  Pana,  Belleville,  and  Duquoin  for  1900  have  been 
89  to  98  per  cent  above  the  prices  of  1896,  but  the  increases  in  northern  districts  are 
20  to  40  per  cent. 

"The  greatest  average  gain  over  former  prices  was  secured  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  where  prices  had  been  less;  the  least,  in  the  region  of  Rock  Island) 
where  there  had  been  less  complaint  of  prices.  This  average  for  the  Rock  Island 
field  is  the  average  for  all  the  men  involved,  including  those  who  received  no 
advance.  Those  who  really  obtained  a  gain  received  about  5  per  cent  over  former 
prices.  The  men  in  the  Springfield,  Danville,  and  Streator  fields  fared  about  equally 
well  in  an  advance  of  substantially  20  per  cent.  The  Belleville  and  Duquoin  miners 
are  credited  with  an  advance  in  round  numbers  of  50  per  cent,  and  the  Pana,  Mount 
Olive,  and  Virden  men  with  a  gain  of  25  per  cent.  In  a  more  general  way  it  may 
be  said  that  the  advance  in  the  Peoria  field  was  10  per  cent,  and  in  the  Braidwood- 
La  Salle  field  15  per  cent.  For  the  State  at  large,  reducing  all  percentages  to  one, 
the  gain  was  26.42  per  cent."    (Illinois  Coal  Report,  1897,  p.  184.) 

When  it  is  noted  that,  at  the  time  when  25  cents  was  being  paid  in  the  Belleville 
district,  the  price  in  the  Wilmington  field  was  as  high  as  67£  cents,  it  will  be  seen  to 
what  disadvantages  the  other  fields  were  subjected.  According  to  the  agreement  in 
price  for  1900  the  price  in  the  Belleville  district  is  49  cents— nearly  100  per  cent 
above  the  price  for  1897— whereas  the  highest  price  in  the  State  is  81  cents,  for  the 
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Wilmington  district,  an  increase  of  21  per  cent.  In  other  words,  whereas  in  1897 
the  price  paid  in  the  Wilmington  district  was  2.7  times  greater  than  that  in  Belle- 
ville, yet  in  1900  the  price  in  Wilmington  is  only  1.6  times  greater.  This  shows  the 
peculiar  equalizing  principle  which  the  miners'  union  has  introduced. 

This  principle  is  not  that  of  equalizing  earnings,  as  is  often  asserted,  but  that  of 
equalizing  competitive  conditions.  That  earnings  have  not  been  equalized  is  shown 
by  the  foregoing  table  (see  Table  28),  giving  by  districts  the  average  earnings  per 
day  and  the  average  earnings  per  year.  In  the  southern  districts,  where  daily  earn- 
ings were  increased  33.7  and  51.3  per  cent,  they  were  in  1899  $2.30  and  $2.40  per  day, 
compared  with  $2.01  and  $1.96  perday  in  the  northern  districts,  where  the  increases 
were  only  5.8  and  16.6  per  cent.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  protect  the  miners  in 
the  northern,  thin-veined  districts,  and  permit  their  coal  to  come  into  the  market  at 
living  wages,  the  union  has  forced  the  miners  in  the  southern,  thick-veined  districts 
to  increase  their  earnings  from  the  lowest  in  the  State  to  the  highest  in  the  State. 
This  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  system  of  differentials  in  arranging  scales  of 
prices  for  different  sections  of  the  same  competitive  field,  and  it  was  exactly  the 
evil  of  the  former  unorganized  condition  that  the  American  miners  in  the  southern 
field  had  reduced  their  compensation  so  low,  notwithstanding  the  greater  produc- 
tivity of  the  mines,  that  they  were  earning  less  than  the  meager  wages  of  the 
foreign-born  miners  in  the  northern  fields.  It  was  the  strategic  position  held  by  the 
cheap  labor  of  the  southern  district  that  compelled  the  union  to  control  that  labor 
in  the  interest  of  living  wages  for  their  fellow-miners  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
The  present  high  wages  of  the  southern  field  are  not,  therefore,  owing  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living  or  superior  capacity  for  organization  of  Americans  as  compared 
with  foreigners,  but  are  owing  to  the  initiative  and  interference  of  foreigners,  who, 
in  self-protection,  forced  the  Americans  to  a  higher  position  than  the  one  they  were 
willing  to  accept. 

West  Virginia. — Just  as  southern  Illinois  prior  to  1897,  with  its  native  American 
stock  and  its  thick  vein  of  coal,  defeated  the  efforts  of  the  miners'  union  to  raise 
wages  and  maintain  a  high  standard  of  living,  so  West  Virginia  at  the  present  time 
threatens  to  play  a  similar  part  in  the  larger  movement  of  the  reorganized  union. 
By  consulting  Table  5  it  will  be  seen  that  in  West  Virginia  in  1890  the  foreign-bom 
miners  were  only  13.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  compared  with  58.1  per  cent  in 
Pennsylvania.  57.4  per  cent  in  Illinois,  31.8  per  cent  in  Ohio,  and  33.7  per  cent  in 
Indiana.  The  native  whites  of  native  parents  were  57.5  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber, compared  with  19.7,  47.6,  48.2,  and  21.3  per  cent  in  other  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  colored  miners  in  West  Virginia  number  20  9  per  cent  of  the  total  number, 
compared  with  0.7,  2.3,  2.7,  and  2.5  per  cent  in  other  States. 

Since  there  is  no  uniform  scale  of  wages  and  prices  in  West  Virginia  as  in  the 
other  States  governed  by  the  interstate  agreement,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  com- 
parative showing  which  will  represent  the  entire  State.  In  West  Virginia  payment 
is  usually  made  by  the  "box,"  which  was  originally  supposed  to  contain  2  to  3 tons, 
but  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  checkweighinan,  it  is  believed  that  these  boxes  have 
been  gradually  increased  in  size  until  they  hold  a  larger  weight.  On  the  basis  of  45 
cents  per  box  of  2  to  3  tons,  which  is  the  price  in  certain  mines,  the  price  per  ton  of 
2,240  pounds  is  15  to  22.5  cents.  This  should  be  compared  with  the  price  of  43  cents 
per  ton  in  the  thick  vein  of  the  Pittsburg  district  and  42  cents,  the  lowest  price  in 
the  thick  veins  of  Illinois.  The  following  table  shows  in  a  comparative  Way  for  the 
year  1900  the  prices  for  mining  and  the  wages  of  inside  day  laborers  in  this  particu- 
lar section  of  West  Virginia  and  in  the  four  States  of  the  interstate  conference.  It 
will  be  seen  that  prices  and  wages  in  West  Virginia  are  30  to  70  per  cent  below  those 
under  similar  conditions  in  the  other  States : 

Table  30. — Prices  for  mining  coal  and  wages  of  mine  workers,  1900. 


West  Vir- 
ginia. 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Indiana. 


"Williams 
County. 


Tracklayer 

Driver 

Other  inside  labor 

Pick  mining  per  ton  (run   of 
mine) 


$1. 25-|l.  35 
1.  00-  1. 50 
1.00-  1.10 


$2.28 
2.10 
2.10 
'.52 
MS 


2.10 

2.10 


$2.28 
2.10 
2.10 


}  -57* 


$2.28 
2.10 
2.10 


$2.28 
2.10 
2.10 


1  Thin  vein. 


'Thick  vein. 


The  significance  of  the  West  Virginia  product  is  shown  partly  by  the  annual 
increase  in  that  State  compared  with  the  increase  in  competitive  States.  (See  Table 
23.)    This  increase  is  especially  marked  since  the  organization  of  the  miners'  union 
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in  the  other  States  in  1897.  It  will  he  seen  hy  the  tahle  that  the  product  steadily 
increased  from  10,708,578  tons  in  1893  to  19,252,995  tons  in  1899,  nearly  100  per  cent. 
Whereas  the  product  of  Illinois,  which  was  19,949,564  tons  in  1893,  after  falling  off 
in  1894  and  1895,  increased  to  24,439,019  tons  in  1899,  an  increase  of  22  per  cent. 
Pennsylvania  increased  68  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 

Referring  to  the  increased  output  of  West  Virginia  compared  with  other  States 
where  the  miners'  union  gained  control  in  1897,  the  commissioner  of  lahor  of  West 
Virginia  says  in  report  for  1897-98  (p.  63) : 

Of  18,000  men  employed  in  the  coalmines  of  West  Virginia,  but  206  in  the  Pan-  Handle  districtreport 
organization  in  the  United  Mine  "Workers  of  America  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike  and  subject  to  the 
strike  call  of  the  executive  officers.  Beyond  suspension  of  the  mines  in  the~Pan-Handle,  where  the 
organized  operatives  were  employed,  the  mining  industry  of  the  State  was  not  affected  early  in  the 
struggle,  except  to  appreciate  the  stimulus  of  an  increased  demand  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  coal  in 
the  market.  The  operators  in  many  parts  of  the  State  increased  the  wages  of  their  men,  and  paid  a 
bonus,  sharing  with  them  the  profit  of  an  increased  business  activity  and  advanced  price  or  their 
product.  In  1894  the  "West  Virginia  operators  secured  iu  this  way  new  trade  and  market,  which  the 
excellence  of  "West  Virginia  coal  enabled  them  to  hold  after  the  termination  of  the  strike,  and  secured 
to  them  and  their  employees  great  permanent  benefit. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  West  Virginia  has  also  steadily  increased, 
whereas  the  number  has  actually  declined  in  Illinois  since  1896,  in  Ohio  since  1898, 
and  has  increased  at  a  much  less  ratio  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana.    (See  Tahle  22.) 

Even  more  significant  are  the  prices  at  which  the  coal  was  sold.  (See  Table  18.) 
Whereas  the  average  prices  for  coal  for  the  United  States  rose  from  80  cents  in  1898 
to  87  cents  in  1899,  and  the  prices  in  the  competitive  States  rose  4  cents  per  ton  in 
Ohio  to  9  cents  in  Pennsylvania,  the  price  in  West  Virginia  rose  from  61  to  63  cents, 
showing  the  ability  of  that  State  to  retain  cheap  labor  while  other  States  were 
required  to  pay  higher  wages. 

The  number  of  days  of  operation  of  the  mines  conveys  a  similar,  lesson.  (See  Table 
12.)  The  number  of  days  of  activity  in  West  Virginia  (242)  in  1899  exceeded  that  in 
other  States,  except  Pennsylvania  (200,  218,  228,  245),  showing  relatively  steady 
employment  on  account  of  steady  sales  for  coai. 

The  low  level  of  wages  in  West  Virginia  may  be  inferred  from  the  low  rate  of 
introduction  of  machinery.  The  table  (see  Table  17),  giving  the  proportion  of  the 
bituminous  coal  mined  by  machinery  in  the  States  named,  and  in  the  United  States, 
shows  that  the  proportion  in  West  Virginia  (9.27  per  cent)  is  less  than  one-third  of 
that  in  Pennsylvania  (29.67  per  cent)  and  Indiana  (28.52  per  cent)  and  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  that  in  Ohio  (41.35  per  cent). 

The  foregoing  data  and  considerations  relative  to  West  Virginia  are  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  operators  and  miners  in  the  competitive  States,  as  may  be  seen  by 
consulting  the  stenographic  reports  of  their  interstate  conferences.  The  agreements 
and  scales  of  wages  established  in  these  conferences  are  becoming  more  seriously 
jeopardized  every  year  on  account  of  the  competition  of  the  unorganized  field  of 
West  Virginia.  The  significance  of  these  considerations  for  our  present  purpose  is 
twofold;  the  miners  of  West  Virginia  are  mainly  native  Americans,  who  have  only 
recently  turned  from  home  industry  to  mining,  and  the  coal  veins  are  thick  and  the 
coal  is  abundant  and  easily  mined.  These  are  the  conditions,  rather  than  foreign 
immigration,  which  at  the  present  time  operate  as  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of 
miners'  wages  in  the  bituminous  fields. 

Restrictions  on  the  number  of  miners. — An  important  restriction  introduced  by  the 
Miners'  Union  of  Illinois,  and  one  ivhich  marks  that  section  of  the  union  as  dis- 
tinctly stronger  than  any  other  section,  is  the  initiation  fee  and  apprenticeship 
period.  This  is  designed  especially  to  keep  farmers  out  of  the  mines,  but  it  plainly 
operates  with  the  same  effect  upon  immigrants.  A  "practical  miner"  is  one  who 
satisfies  the  officers  of  the  local  union  that  he  is  practical,  and  the  officers  are  very 
strict  in  their  interpretation  of  the  term.  Such  a  miner  is  admitted  to  the  union 
and  permitted  to  go  to  the  face  of  the  coal  and  have  charge  of  a  room,  on  payment 
of  an  initiation  fee  of  $10.  An  "unpractical  miner"  must  pay  $10  to  join  the  union, 
and  then  he  is  allowed  to  work  only  as  a  "  top  man "  for  a  year.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  he  can  go  below  and  work  as  a  "mine  laborer,"  in  company  with  a  practical 
miner,  assisting  in  the  loading,  etc.  At  this  step  he  pays  an  additional  fee  of  $10. 
Here  he  must  work  two  years  before  he  can  have  charge  of  a  room  to  himself;  and  at 
this  final  stage,  when  he  finishes  his  3  years  of  apprenticeship,  he  pays  an  addi- 
tional fee  of  $10.  This  total  initiation  fee  of  $30  indicates,  as  well  as  any  other 
symptom,  the  strength  of  the  Illinois  union,  compared  with  that  of  other  States, 
where  the  aggregate  fee  is  $5  or  $10. 

It  is  true  that  when  the  "unpractical  miner"  goes  into  a  room  with  a  practical 
miner  he  gets  equal  pay  with  the  miner,  since  the  union  has  prohibited  the  former 
practice  of  subcontracting.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  as  a  competitor  with  the  other 
miners  in  the  State  he  is  compelled  to  serve  a  3  years'  apprenticeship.  The  union 
has  a  warrant  in  enforcing  this  rule,  growing  out  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  entitled 
"An  act  concerning  qualification  of  miners,"  approved  June  7,  1897.  This  pro- 
vides that  "every  person  desiring  to  work  by  himself  in  rooms  of  coal  mines  in  this 
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State  shall  first  produce  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  mine  manager  of  the  mine  in 
which  he  is  employed  or  desirous  to  be  employed,  that  he  has  worked  at  least  2  years 
with  or  as  a  practical  miner.  Until  said  applicant  has  so  satisfied  the  miue  manager 
of  the  mine  in  which  he  seeks  such  employment  of  his  competency  he  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  mine  coal  unless  accompanied  by  some  competent  coal  miner  until  he 
becomes  duly  qualified."  Any  violation  of  the  act  works  a  forfeiture  of  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  manager  of  the  mine  where  such  party  is  employed. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  law,  but  also  in  the  preliminary 
requirement  of  1  year's  work  as  a  "top  man"  that  the  Miners'  Union  of  Illinois  pro- 
tects itself  from  immigrants  as  well  as  farmers. 

Contrast  now  the  operations  of  a  somewhat  similar  law,  applicable  to  the  anthra- 
cite coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  union  is  weak.  An  act  approved  July 
15,  1897,  to  protect  the  lives  and  limbs  of  miners,  etc.,  in  the  anthracite  coal  mines 
of  Pennsylvania,  provides  for  the  establishment  in  each  of  the  8  inspection  dis- 
tricts of  the  anthracite  coal  regions  of  a  board  to  be  styled  the  miners'  examining 
board.  This  board  consists  of  9  miners  to  be  appointed  from  the  most  skillful  min- 
ers actually  engaged  in  the  business,  who  have  had  5  years'  practical  experience  in 
the  same.  Each  examining  board  registers  the  names  of  all  persons  duly  qualified 
to  be  employed  as  a  miner.  A  fee  of  $1  is  paid  to  the  board,  and  a  fee  of  25  cents  is 
charged  where  the  person  has  been  examined  by  another  board.  The  amount  derived 
from  this  source  is  held  by  the  board  and  applied  to  the  expenses  and  salaries.  The 
board  is  required  to  grant  "such  peraons  as  may  be  qualified,  certificates  of  compe- 
tency or  qualification,  which  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  be  employed  as  and 
to  do  the  work  of  miners,  as  may  be  expressed  in  said  certificate,  and  such  certifi- 
cate shall  be  good  and  sufficient  evidence  of  registration  and  competency  under  this 
act.  *  *  *  All  persons  applying  for  a  certificate  of  competency,  or  to  entitle  them 
to  be  employed  as  miners,  must  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  had  not  less 
than  2  years'  experience  as  a  miner  or  as  a  mine  laborer  in  the  mines  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  in  no  case  shall  an  applicant  be  deemed  competent  unless  he  appear 
in  person  before  the  said  board  and  answer  intelligently  and  correctly  at  least  12 
questions  in  the  English  language  pertaining  to  the  requirements  of  a  practical 
miner  and  be  perfectly  identified,  under  oath,  as  a  mine  laborer  by  at  least  1  prac- 
tical miner  holding  miner's  certificates." 

It  is  plain  that  if  the  Mine  Workers'  Union  of  the  anthracite  section  took  it  upon 
itself  to  enforce  this  law  in  spirit  and  in  letter,  it  could  not  only  enforce  a  period  of 
apprenticeship  upon  every  "unpractical  miner"  equal  to  two  years,  but  could  abso- 
lutely shut  out  immigrants  who  have  not  learned  to  speak  the  English  language. 
But  the  law,  contrary  to  the  experience  in  Illinois,  increases  the  competition  of  fresh 
immigrants,  since  in  practice  the  examining  boards  make  no  examination  whatever 
of  the  applicants.  The  payment  of  the  fee  and  the  granting  of  the  certificate  are  a 
mere  formality  and  very  few  applicants  are  refused.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
mine  manager  who  employs  a  certificated  miner  is  relieved  of  all  responsibility  for 
any  accident  which  the  miner  may  have  brought  upon  himself  or  others.  He  there- 
fore employs  such  miners  as  he  sees  fit,  usually  sending  them  into  the  more  difficult 
and  dangerous  places  where  experienced  miners  are  reluctant  to  go.  Instead  of 
imposing  a  period  of  apprenticeship  like  that  in  Illinois,  the  Pennsylvania  law, 
through  the  weakness  or  negligence  of  the  miners'  union,  actually  intensifies  the 
competition  from  the  unemployed  who  may  congregate  around  the  mines. 

V.  WAGE  STATISTICS. 

The  problem  of  comparing  the  movement  of  wages  in  the  mining  industry  over  a 
period  of  years  ispeculiarly  difficult,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations : 

The  companies  report  the  average  number  of  employees  and  the  total  wages  paid, 
but  not  the  wages  paid  to  individual  employees.  Prior  to  the  organization  of  the 
union  in  1897  in  the  bituminous  region,  and  1900  in  the  anthracite  region,  the  system 
of  subcontracting  prevailed,  and  the  only  person  appearing  on  the  company's  book 
was  the  contracting  miner,  who  usually  had  1  helper,  and  in  the  anthracite  region 
sometimes  as  high  as  6  helpers,  whose  names  did  not  appear  on  the  books.  Also, 
prior  to  organization,  there  was  no  rule  preventing  a  miner  from  digging  out  coal  on 
days  when  the  mine  was  not  hoisting,  but  the  companies  report  the  number  of  days 
worked  as  equivalent  to  the  number  of  days  when  hoisting.  In  this  way  the  average 
daily  earnings  per  man  appeared  larger  than  they  really  were. 

Again,  before  the  period  of  organization  the  miners  were  not  permitted  to  station 
their  own  "  check weighman,"  in  order  to  verify  the  measurements,  and  it  is  well 
known  that,  in  course  of  time,  the  "boxes,"  "cars,"  and  "tons"  gradually  increased 
in  size,  so  that  in  the  anthracite  region  ultimately  a  ton  was  rated  at  3,360  pounds. 
In  this  way  the  real  price  per  ton  was  continually  falling,  though  not  apparently  so. 

Lastly,  the  charges  for  powder  and  the  introduction  or  discontinuance  of  company 
stores  introduce  variable  factors  which  do  not  always  appear  in  the  earnings.     For 
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these  reasons  uo  statistical  authority  has  undertaken  to  compile  a  series  of  miners' 
wages  over  a  period  of  years,  and  the  averages  compiled  by  different  authorities  at 
intervals  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  continuous  view  of 
miners'  wages  is  that  of  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  in  the  Aldrich  report,  who  gives  the 
comparative  wages  of  day  men  in  an  anthracite  mine  for  the  yeara  1840  to  1891. 
This  reported  is  submitted  herewith. 

ANTHRACITE   COAL. 

Bates  of  wages  paid  miners  on    company  work  at    anthracite  coal   mines  in   Luzerne 

County,  Pa.1 


Bate  of 

Kate  of 

Kate  of 

Bate  of 

Sate. 

wages 

wages 

wages 

wages 

per 

per 

week. 

week. 

week. 

week. 

1840 

$7.20 

Oct.,     1857... 

$5.40 

Dec,    1869 

$17. 34 

June,  1876 

....      $11.28 

1841 

6  00 

4.50 

Jan.     1870 

15.97 

July,   1876 
Aug.,  1876 
Oct.,    1876 

11  34 

1842 

6.00 

5.00 

Feb.,    1870 

14.80 

Jan..    1843 

5.00 

July,   1858  ■-.. 

5.40 

Mar.,  1870.... 

14.  85 

11.43 

May,    1843 

5.25 

Aug.,  1858.... 

4.50 

Apr.,   1870.... 

15.06 

Dec,  1876 

11.18 

July,   1843 

S.50 
6.00 

Jan.,   1859 

6.00 

Aug.,  1870.... 

15.52 

Mar.,  1877 

10.08 

Aug.,  1843 

Apr.,  1859 

6.60 

Oct.,    1870.... 

15.06 

May,   1877 

9:64 

Jan.,   1844 

4.50 

May,  1859.... 

6.96 

Nov.,  1870.... 

14.60 

June,  1877 

9.40 

Feb.,  1844 

5.00 

Sept.,  1859.... 

6.48 

Jan.,    1871 

15.67 

Aug.,  1877 

9.85 

May,  1844 

6.00 

Nov.,  1859.... 

6.00 

Feb.,   1871.... 

14.60 

Sept.,  1877 

10.36 

Jan.,    1845 

5.25 

Mar.,  I860.... 

6.96 

June,  1871 

14.63 

Nov.,  1877 

9.40 

May,    1845 

6.00 

Dec,    I860.... 

6.00 

July,  1871.... 

14.04 

Jan.,    1878 

9.51 

June,  1845 

6.96 

May,  1861.... 

6.96 

Aug.,  1871.... 

14.58 

Feb.,  1878 

10.08 

Jan.,   1846 

6.00 

Aug.,  1861 

6.00 

Sept.,  1871.... 

14.76 

Apr.,  1878 

10.36 

May,  1846 

6.96 

May,   1862.... 

6.48 

Oct.,    1871.... 

14.78 

July,  1878 

10.53 

Jan.,    1847 

6.00 

July,  1862.... 

6.96 

Nov.,  1871.... 

.  14.  68 

Aug.,  1878 

11.78 

6.96 

Nov.,  1862.... 

7.98 

Dec,   1871.... 

13.54 

Dec,  1878 

10.08 

Jan.,   1848 

6.00 

July,  1863.... 

9.96 

Jan.,    1872.... 

14.10 

Jan.,   1879 

9.51 

Apr.,  1848 

6.96 

Sept.,  1863.... 

12.00 

Feb.,  1872.... 

13.23 

Feb.,  1879 

9.34 

Jan.,  1849 

6.00 

May,   1864.... 

13.50 

Apr.,  1872 

13.49 

July,  1879 

9.51 

Feb.,  1849 

6.48 

July,  1864.... 

15.48 

Oct.,    1872.... 

13.84 

Nov.,  1879 

10.39 

Mar.,  1849 

6.00 

May,   1865.... 

13.50 

Nov.,  1872.... 

14.10 

Jan.,    1880 

11.15 

May,    1849 

6.96 

July,  1865.... 

10.50 

Feb.,  1873.... 

14.17 

Mar.,  1880 

11.47 

Dec,   1849 

6.00 

Sept.,  1865.... 
Oct.,    1865.... 

12.00 

May,   1873.... 

14.80 

Apr.,  1880 

11.72 

May,   1850 

6.96 

13.50 

June,  1873 

14.97 

Sept.,  1880 

11.97 

Nov.,  1850 

6.00 

Jan.,    1866 

10.98 

July,  1873.... 

15.15 

Jan.,    1881 

12.41 

Apr.,  1851 

6.96 

Feb.,  1866.... 
Apr.,  1866.... 

11.76 

Aug.,  1873.... 

15.33 

Jan.,    1882 

11.97 

Jan.,    1852 

6.00 

10.74 

Sept.,  1873 

15.50 

Jan..    1883 

11.24 

Apr.,  1852 

6.96 

June,  1866 

12.00 

Oct.,    1873.... 

15.67 

1884 

11.24 

Jan.,    1853 

6.00 

Aug.,  1866.... 

13.50 

Mar.,  1874.... 

14.85 

Jan.,    1885 

11.34 

May,    1853 

6.96 

Dec,   1866 

10.74 

Apr.,  1874.... 
May,   1874.... 

14.  94 

Jan..    1886 

11.78 

Aug.,  1853 

6.48 

1867 

10.74 

15.10 

June,  1886' 

11.34 

Dee.,   1853 

6.00 

Jan.,    1868 

11.75 

June,  1874 

15.29 

Oct.,    1886 

11.59 

Jan.,    1854 

6.96 

May,    1868.... 

13.15 

July,   1874.... 

15.55 

Nov.,  1887 

12.10 

May,    1854 

8.46 

June,  1868 

14.00 

Ang.,  1874 

14.79 

Mar.,  1888 

11.59 

July,  1854 

7.50 

Aug.,  1868.... 

18.00 

Sept.,  1874 

15.31 

Aug..  1888. 

11.72 

Sept.,  1854 

7.98 

Sept;,  1868 

16.50 

Oct.,    1874.... 

14.65 

Sept.,  1888 

11.84 

Feb.,   1855 

7.50 

Oct.,    1868.... 

17.50 

Nov.,  1874.... 

14.89 

Nov.,  1888 

11.72 

Apr.,  1855 

6.96 

Nov.,  1868.... 

18.50 

July,    1875.... 

11.82 

Dec,    1888 

11.59 

Oct.,    1855 

7.50 

Dec,  1868 

17.50 

Aug.,  1875.... 

11.89 

Mar.,   1889 

11.47 

Dec,   1855 

6.00 

Jan.,    1869 

15.  35 

Sept.,  1875.... 

11.94 

1890 

11.47 

May,   1856 

7.50 

Feb.,   1869.... 

15.00 

Oct.,    1875.... 

11.97 

1891 

11.47 

Dec,  1856 

6.00 

Julv,    1869.... 

20.65 

Feb.,    1876.... 

11.45 

1892 

11.47 

June,  1857 

6.96 

Aug.,  1869.... 

20.64 

Mar.,   1876.... 

11.17 

6.00 

Nov.,   1869.... 

20.  08 

May,    1876.... 

11.22 

1  Aldrich  report,  part  4,  1893,  Table  XIII,  p.  1561. 
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Wages  paid  in  mining  bituminous  coal  in  fast  and  second  pools  of  the  Monongahela  River, 

near  Pittsburg. 

The  rates  given  from  1840  to  1857,  inclusive,  are  the  rates  paid  per  100  bushels.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  average  product  of  the  miner  per  day,  when  work  is  steady,  is  100  bushels,  which  would  make 
the  rate  given  as  the  price  per  100  bushels  the  daily  rate  of  earnings.1 


Date. 

Ra  o  of 
pay  (per 
bushel) ." 

1           Date. 

Rate  of 
pay  (per 

l>u  shell. 

Date. 

Bate  of 
pay  (per 
bushel). 

Date. 

Kate  of 
pay  (per 
bushel). 

1840 

$1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
.02 

1850 

$0.02 
.02 
.01 
.01} 
.011 
.01J 
.02 
.03 
.04 
.05 
.05 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.03} 
.03} 
.04 
.04 
.04 

1872 

$0.04 
.04 
.04 
.03} 
.03 
.02} 
.02} 
.03 
.02 
.03 
.03 
.02 1 
.02 
.03 
.02} 
.03 
.03 
.03$ 
.03  J 

1882 

$0.04 
.03} 
.08} 
.03$ 

1841 

1860 

1873 

1883 

1842 

1874 

1843 

1861 

1874 

1884 

1844 

1861 

1875 

1845 

1862 

1875 

.02} 
.02} 

1840 

1862 

1876 

1S85 

1847 

1863 

1876 

1848 

1863 

1876 

.02} 
.02} 
.02} 

1849 

1864 

1877 

1850 

1865 

1878 

1851 

1866 

1878 

1888 

1888 

1852 

1867 

1878 

.03J 

1853 

1868 

1879 

1854 

1868 

1879. -- 

.02} 

1855 

1869 

1879 

1856 

1869 

1880 

1880 

.03} 
.03} 

1857 

1870 

1892 

1858 

1871 

1881   .. 

1  Aldrich  report,  part  4,  1893,  Table  XIII,  p.  1565. 

2  Rate  of  pay  from  1840  to  1857  is  per  100  bushels. 

Besides  the  foregoing  report  of  Mr.  Weeks,  the  principal  source  of  information  on 
miners'  wages  is  the  reports  of  the  Illinois  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  continued 
latterly  as  the  Illinois  coal  reports.  Following  is  a  summary  of  investigations 
made  by  that  office  in  the  years  1881,  1882,  1884,  1890,  1896,  and  1899.  As  will  be 
seen,  the  several  investigations  are  not  upon  a  uniform  basis. 

The  first  investigation  made  by  the  Illinois  bureau  of  labor  statistics  was  in  1881. 
This  inclnded  95  families  of  miners,  with  109  persons  earning  wages,  the  aggregate 
earnings  for  1  year  being  $84,563.  Average  earnings  per  family  were  $363.82.  No 
statement  is  made  of  the  location  of  families  or  their  distribution  throughout  the 
State. 

"The  question  of  wages,"  says  the  report  (p.  225),  "is  one  of  the  most  mooted 
which  has  come  before  ns.  During  the  fall  and  winter  season  a  good  workman  can 
earn,  in  the  majority  of  mines  in  the  State,  from  $50  to  $90  per  month.  The  average 
earnings,  however,  hardly  exceed  $400  the  year  round,  and  taken  one  year  with 
another  will  not  average  that  amount  for  the  past  10  years." 

In  1882  the  Illinois  bureau  continued  its  investigation.  It  reported  that  the  price 
of  mining  has  advanced  about  11  per  cent  during  the  year  (p.  36).  The  coal  compa- 
nies own  the  houses  and  land  occupied  by  the  miners  and  the  stores  at  which  they 
trade.  The  status  of  the  miners  in  this  case  is  low.  This  conditiou  is  passing  away. 
The  following  table  is  published  on  page  319: 

Tablk  31. — Braidwood. 


Number 
in  family. 

Earnings 

of  head  of 

family. 

Earnings 
of  o  thev 
members. 

Total  in- 
comes. 

10 
2 
5 
3 

$450 
410 
480 
406 

$480 

$930 
410 
480 
406 

"Considering  the  dangers  besetting  them  and  the  severity  of  their  labor,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  income  is  not  suihoient  to  provide  them  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Besides  the  ordinary  dangers  that  surround  them, 
they  are  especially  liable  to  loss  of  time  on  account  of  the  fluctuating  demand  for 
the  product  of  the  mines  "  (p.  320). 
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The  report  states :  "  Perhaps  no  one  body  of  laborers,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  made 
as  little  progress  from  their  condition  as  mere  wage  workers  as  the  miners  of  this 
State,  and  it  is  a  question  which  concerns  the  whole  State,  as  well  as  the  employers 
of  these  men  and  the  people  who  live  in  their  immediate  communities,  whether  this 
condition  may  not  be  much  improved  in  the  near  future. 

"  The  majority  of  our  mining  population  is  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage,  and  as 
a  rule  the  sons  of  miners  follow  the  employment  of  their  fathers." 

The  next  investigation  made  by  the  Illinois  bureau  was  in  1884,  wherein  290 
families  of  coal  miners  were  reported  upon  as  part  of  an  investigation  of  2,129^ 
families  in  various  occupations.  This  report  was  made  at  a  time  when  the  Slavic 
and  Italian  elements  in  the  mining  population  were  as  yet  insignificant.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  2,129  families  by  nationality  and  by 
occupation.  In  the  coal  mines  the  English  played  the  leading  part  in  the  investiga- 
tion, numbering  76,  the  American  born  followed  with  63,  the  Irish  with  47,  the 
Scotch  with  38,  and.  the  Germans  with  28.  Only  5  Italian  miners  were  investigated 
and  no  Poles. 

Table  32. — Nationalities  and  their  representation  in  classified  occupations  in 

Illinois,  1884.1 


Nationalities. 

Whole 
num- 
ber. 

Build- 
ing 
trades. 

Shop 
trades. 

Metal 
■work- 
ers. 

Coal- 
mine 
employ- 
ees. 

Bail- 
road 
employ- 
ees.' 

Out- 
door 
occupa- 
tions. 

Indoor 
occupa- 
tions. 

Fore- 
men. 

Total. 

978 

152 

65 

348 

25 

319 

107 

13 

11 

4 

21 

5 

22 

23 

5 

1 

173 
21 

7 
24 

1 
33 
10 

202 
15 
7 
45 
5 
132 
25 
2 

130 
20 

7 
43 

4 
33 

6 
22 

63 
76 
38 
47 
12 
28 
13 
4 
5 

74 
4 
1 

38 
3 

18 
5 
2 

178 
14 
4 

144 

148 
2 
1 
4 

10 
3 

978 

152 

65 

348 

25 

78 

43 

5 

6 

26 
5 

i 

349 

107 
13 

11 

1 
3 

4 

3 
3 
2 
8 
2 
5 
1 

4 

1 

1 
1 
2 

3 

8 
1 

1 
1 

8 

1 

21 

5 

22 

1 

19 

23 

5 

Portuguese 

1 

Total 

2,129 

278 

457 

244 

290 

149 

500 

196 

15 

2,129 

i  111.  Bur.  Lab.  Stat.,  1884,  p.  160. 

In  this  investigation  the  striking  result  is  the  low  earnings  of  coal-mine  employees 
compared  with  those  of  other  occupations.  The  average  earnings  of  all  employees, 
including  one  foreman  at  $1,000,  was  $399.73.  But  coal-mine  employees  earned  the 
lowest  of  all  classes,  only  $370.33.  Coal  miners  proper,  numbering  232,  earned 
$385.43  per  year. 

Next  to  coal  miners  were  the  "shop  trades,"  earning  $373.99;  while  the  "build- 
ing trades"  earned  $414.15,  and  railroad  employees  $550. 

That  the  wives  of  coal  miners  do  not  find  occupation  as  wage  earners  to  the  extent 
reached  in  other  occupations  appears  also  from  the  table. 


Table  33. — Family  earnings  oy  occupation — Illinois,  1884J 


General  classes. 


II 


©  o   • 
°  b  ® 


S  3  . 


2t*  'S 


Earnings  of — 


Hus- 
bands. 


"Wives. 


Children. 


Whole 
family. 


Cost  of 
living. 


Building  trades 

Shop  trades 

Metal  workers 

Railroad  employees. . 
Coal-mine  employees 
Outdoor  occupations 
Indoor  occupations  . . 
Foremen 

Total 


287 
458 
243 
149 
290 
500 
196 
15 


$414. 15 
373.  99 
557.  23 
550.  00 
370. 33 
478. 35 
690. 00 
1,  000. 00 


$75.  95 
158. 83 
243.50 
144.  00 
104. 66 
145. 28 
155. 00 
250. 00 


$64.  50 
11.97 


10.00 
25.'32 


$554.  60 
541.19 
800. 72 
704.  00 
483. 33 
650.  96 
845.  00 
1,  250.  00 


37 


111 


399. 73 


147. 93 


572.  62 


$509.89 
497. 84 
752.30 
579.12 
494. 66 
618.29 
583.25 
734. 00 


511. 28 


1  Illinois  Bureau  Labor  Statistics  1884,  p.  283, 
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The  same  investigation  showed  that  15  per  cent  of  the  blacksmiths  do  not  make  a 
living,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  11  per  cent  of  the  bricklayers,  25  per  cent  of  the 
carpenters,  25  per  cent  of  the  cigar  makers,  30  per  cent  of  the  railroad  employees,  37 
per  cent  of  the  laborers,  25  per  cent  of  the  shoemakers,  30  per  cent  of  the  teamsters, 
and  30  per  cent  of  the  coal  miners.  .  In  this  respect,  however,  the  coal  miners  were 
superior  to  unskilled  workers  in  general,  of  whom  35  per  cent  did  not  pay  expenses. 


Table  34. — Earnings  by  classes  of  employment — 

Illinois, 

1884.' 

Classes. 

Whole 
number. 

Pay  expenses. 

Do  not  pay  ex- 
penses. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

1,175 
149 
290 
500 

950 
122 
216 
326 

80 
81 
74 
65 

225 
27 
74 

174 

20 
19 

1  Illinois  Bureau  Labor  Statistics,  1884,  p.  258. 

Those  who  show  average  earnings  of  more  than  $300  and  less  than  $400  are  repre- 
sentative of  191  individuals,  among  whom  are  day  laborers,  coal  miners,  railroad 
section  men,  hod  carriers  and  others  (p.  263). 

The  Coal  Report  for  1890  gives  record  of  5,356  coal  miners  in  11  different  mines, 
where  the  average  earnings  for  the  year  were  $384.14,  or  $2.23  per  day,  working  11 
months  in  the  year. 

In  1896,  in  the  Annual  Report  on  Coal  Statistics,  the  Illinois  bureau  made  an 
attempt  to  arrive  at  definite  knowledge  of  the  actual  earnings  of  the  miners.  The 
method  adopted  was  such  that  the  apparent  daily  earnings  of  the  miners  were 
greater  than  their  real  daily  earnings.  This  is  because  the  number  of  days  of  actual 
employment  for  each  man  is  based  upon  the  reported  number  of  running  days  of  the 
mine.  But  many  days,  when  the  work  is  nominally  suspended,  the  miners  are  set- 
ting props  and  getting  in  readiness  for  the  resumption  of  work.  These  days  are  not 
accounted  for.  This  discrepancy,  however,  affects  only  the  daily  average  earnings, 
and  not  the  yearly  averages  of  $318.65  and  $313.59. 

The  investigation  included  wages  paid  by  the  ton  and  wages  paid  by  the  day. 

Table  35. — Earnings  of  miners,  1896  (Illinois). 


Paid  for 

by  the 

ton. 


Paid  for 

by  the 

day. 


Number  of  men - 

Number  of  mines 

Average  days  employed  per  man 

Average  price  per  ton 

Average  amounts  earned  each  day  while  working 

Average  yearly  income 

Average  daily  income 


16, 625 

205 

179 

$0.53 

1.77 

318.  65 

.873 


2,884 
191 

177 


$1.76 

313. 59 

.859 


In  1899,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Reports  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Coal  Statistics  (p. 
XL VI),  the  operators  of  mines  were  asked  to  furnish  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid 
all  classes  of  employees  excepting  office  help.  The  totals  are  condensed  in  the  fol- 
lowing summary : 


Table  36.- 

—Earnings  of  Illinois  coal-mine  employees,  1899.1 

District. 

Miners. 

Day  men. 

Boys. 

Total. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
worked. 

Total  wages 

paid  all 

classes  of  em. 

ployees. 

Average 
wages  per 
day,  all 
employ- 
ees. 

Average 
wages  per 
year,  all 
employ- 
ees. 

First  

5,688 
4,445 
1,415 
2,960 
4,421 
3,579 
3,330 

1,385 
1,400 
335 
1,415 
1,812 
1,258 
1,491 

425 
199 
49 
134 
168 
165 
137 

7,498 
6,044 
1,799 
4,509 
6,401 
5,002 
4, 958 

188 
212 
152 
201 
194 
19C 
162 

$2, 835, 177 
2,  508, 459 
519, 883 
2,  096,  671 
2, 665, 968 
2, 182,  747 
1, 927, 274 

$2.01 
1.96 
1.90 
2.31 
2.15 
2.30 
2.40 

$387. 00 

Third 

415. 31 
288.  96 

Fourth 

465.  06 

Fifth 

416. 49 

Sixth 

436. 37 

388.98 

Total 

25,838 

9,096 

1,277 

36,  211 

186 

14, 616,  555 

2.20 

406.  98 

'  Illinois  Coal  Eeport,  1899,  p.  L. 
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The  foregoing  table,  it  should  be  noted,  is  based  on  the  total  number  of  all  classes 
of  employees  in  the  mines,  including  miners,  daymen,  and  boys.  Deducting  the 
1,277  boys,  whose  daily  wages  are  estimated  at  75  cents  each,  and  9,096  day  men, 
whose  average  wages  are  estimated  at  $1.90  each,  it  follows  that  the  average  earn- 
ings of  miners  were  $434.39  per  year  or  $2.55  per  day. 

Contrasting  these  different  investigations  it  is  apparent  that  the  bases  are  not 
uniform.  In  1881  the  report  is  based  on  families  and  in  the  other  years  on  miners 
or  mine  employees.  In  1882  only  four  miners  are  reported  and  their  high  wages  may 
not  have  been  typical.  In  1884  the  earnings  of  232  miners  reported  give  a  wider  basis 
for  comparison.  There  is  no  doubt  that  wages  declined  daring  the  years  1881  to 
1886,  the  decline  amounting  to  33  per  cent,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Illinois 
bureau  for  1886  (p.  356).  In  1890  the  earnings  were  about  the  same  as  in  1884,  bnt 
they  declined  to  $318.65  in  1896,  a  drop  of  17.2  per  cent  in  six  years.  In  1899  they  had 
recovered  and  reached  the  highest  point  in  twenty  years,  $434.39  (excluding  the 
inadequate  report  for  1882).  The  following  is  a  comparative  table  of  the  foregoing 
results : 

Table  37. — Comparative  earnings  of  miners  and  miners'  families,  Illinois.' 


Tear. 

Number. 

Designa- 
tion. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings. 

1881 

95 
4 

232 
5,356 

16,625 

25,838 

Families.. 

Miners  ... 

...do 

....do 

....do   ... 

....do 

$363. 82 

1882 

436. 00 

1884.            

385.43 

881.14 

(*318. 65 

I3 313. 59 

434.39 

1899 

1  Compiled  from  Reports  of  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Coal  Reports. 
'  By  ton. 
s  By  day. 

In  general  it  maybe  stated  that  there  was  a  sharp  decline  in  the  earnings  of  bitu- 
minous coal  miners  in  Illinois  prior  to  the  year  1884 ;  that  earnings  in  1890  were 
about  the  same  as  in  1884 ;  that  they  declined  17  per  cent  from  1890  to  1896,  and  that 
they  increased  36  per  cent  from  1896  to  1899,  to  a  point  probably  higher  than  at 
any  time  within  the  past  20  years.  A  similar  movement  of  earnings  has  probably 
occurred  in  the  3  other  States  of  the  competitive  field,  namely,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania,  covered  by  the  Mine  Workers'  Union,  but  the  recent  rise  has  not 
occurred  in  West  Virginia,  where  the  union  has  not  gained  a  foothold.  The  decline 
of  wages  in  1882  to  1884  followed  an  enormous  immigration  of  laborers  from  Europe, 
but  it  was  also  accompanied  by  a  general  depression  of  business,  which  reduced  the 
coal  product  from  82,578,204  tons  in  1884  to  72,621,548  tons  in  1885.  (See  Table  23.) 
On  the  other  hand,  the  daily  rates  of  wages  in  the  25  selected  occupations  reported 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  (not  including  miners)  (see  p.  307  and  chart)  actually 
rose  1.73  per  cent  during  these  years,  but  the  yearly  earnings  doubtless  declined. 

The  decline  in  coal  miners' wages  following  1892  resulted  from  the  depression  of 
business  coupled  with  a  disorganized  labor  market,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  25  occupations  reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  (see  p.  307  and  chart) 
the  decline  in  wages  from  1892  to  1896  was  4  per  cent,  whereas  in  the  coal  trade  the 
decline  from  1890  to  1896  was  17  per  cent. 

The  recovery  of  wages  from  1896  to  1899  waB  owing  to  returning  business  activity 
and  increased  demand  for  coal,  combined  with  labor  organization.  This  increase 
was  36  per  cent,  whereas  the  average  increase  in  daily  rates  of  wages  in  192  occupa- 
tions reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  the  same  period  was  oulv  3.7  per 
cent.     (See  p.  308.) 


VI,    ACCIDENTS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  FOREIGN  BORN. 

That  mining  is  a  dangerous  occupation  is  admitted  by  everyone,  but  as  to  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  accidents  opinion  is  divided.  The  dangerous  character  of 
mining  is  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  accidents  in  relation,  first,  to  the  number 
of  employees  and,  secondly,  to  the  number  of  tons  mined.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  per  thousand  employees  and  the  number  of  tons 
mined  for  each  fatal  accident.  This  is  given  for  both  the  anthracite  and  bituminous 
mines  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Table  38. — Fatal  accidents  per  1,000  employees  and  number  of  tons  mined  for  each  fatal 

accident. ' 


Anthracite  mines. 

Bituminous  mines. 

Year. 

Number 
tons  per 
fatal  acci- 
dent. 

Number 
accidents 
(fatal  and 
nonfatal) 
per  1,000 
employees. 

Number 
tons  per 
fatal  acci- 
dent. 

Number 
accidents 
per  1,000 
employees. 

59,  970 
66,  038 
83,  734 
83,711 
77,034 
87,  795 
86, 013 

113,  803 
99,  794 

105,  708 
182,  987 
110,  659 
105, 349 
104,  336 

98,  076 

94,160 

122,  095 

117,  522 

114,  391 
101,  604 

106,  033 
103,  796 

115,  500 
106, 021 
103, 659 
121,  340 

95,  766 
110,  725 
114,  708 
117, 210 

5.921 
5.601 
3.709 
4.647 
4.325 
3.401 
3.235 
2.902 
2.923 
3.805 
2.753 
3.591 
3.520 
3.533 
3.284 
3.541 
2.707 
2.965 
2.103 
3.226 
3.463 
3.463 
3.051 
3.224 
3.144 
2.939 
2.354 
2.836 
2.886 
3.286 

1878 

438, 656 
237, 987 
357,967 
357,  339 
273, 014 
294,  597 
195, 743 
333,763 
353, 175 
329, 146 
380, 138 
329,  766 
279,045 
177,  252 
347, 560 
331,  469 
324, 194 
334,  278 
280, 858 
366, 941 
323,483 
282,421 

1879         

1881 , 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1888 

1889 

1890        

2.183 

1891 

3.183 

1892 

1.688 

1893 

1.640 

1894           

1.441 

1895 

1.825 

1896 

2.136 

1897 

1.723 

1898 

2.255 

1899 

2.821 

'Accidents:  Penna.  Bureau  of  Mines,  1899,  pp.  IX-X,  XTV. 
2  The  returns  not  complete. 

It  is  seen  from  the  table  that  the  number  of  accidents  per  thousand  employees 
shows  a  general  decrease  in  the  anthracite  mines.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  great  majority  of  these  accidents  happen  inside  and  that  the  rate  based  on 
the  total  number  of  employees  does  not  take  into  account  the  large  number  employed 
outside.  Now,  this  number  working  outside  has  increased  out  of  proportion  to  the 
number  of  inside  men,  so  that  the  rate  for  1898  is  not  absolutely  to  be  compared  with 
the  rate  of  1870.  This  difference  is  not  so  marked  in  the  bituminous  mines  because 
the  proportion  of  inside  and  outside  men  has  remained  more  nearly  regular  than  in 
the  anthracite  mines. 

Comparing  the  number  of  tons  mined  to  each  fatal  accident  it  is  seen  that  in  the 
bituminous  mines  there  has  been  a  slight  tendency  for  the  number  of  tons  per  acci- 
dent to  decrease  from  1879  to  1898,  which  would  show  that  mining  in  the  bituminous 
mines  is  becoming  more  dangerous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tons  mined  per  each 
fatal  accident  in  the  anthracite  mines  increased  over  the  number  in  1870-1876,  since 
which  time  the  rate  has  remained  steady  with  the  exception  of  4  years.  This  would 
seem  to  show  that  there  has  been  an  improvement  and  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
dangerous  character  of  anthracite  mining  considering  the  number  of  tons  mined  per 
fatal  accident. 

But  in  general  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  there  has  been  only  a 
slight  change  in  the  number  of  accidents  in  these  mines  even  in  the  face  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  enforced  by  State  inspectors.  The  reason  for  this  rate  and  its  con- 
tinuance may  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  mines.  The  difference  in  the  number 
of  accidents  in  the  anthracite  and  in  the  bituminous  mines  is,  to  quote  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  1897  (p.  IX),  "in  part  accounted  for 
by  the  thickness  of  the  seams,  their  frequent  heavy  pitch,  the  depth  of  the  mines, 
and  their  gaseous  condition."  The  older  the  mines,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more 
dangerous  they  are  and  the  continuance  of  a  high  rate  of  accidents  may  show  the 
increasing  difficulty  of  extracting  coal. 

607a 27 
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A  more  frequent  explanation  is  to  attribute  the  accidents  not  only  to  the  natural 
conditions  but  to  the  presence  of  foreigners.  The  mixture  of  several  nationalities 
■who  do  not  speak  the  same  language,  and  understand  one  another  with  great  diffi- 
culty, is  a  disturbing  condition  ana  complicates  things  in  the  face  of  danger  where 
quick  thought  and  promptness  of  execution  are  often  able  to  prevent  accidents. 

Language  and  mode  of  thought  are  not  the  only  danger  in  the  employment  of  for- 
eigners. Their  ignorance,  combined  often  with  recklessness,  leads  them  into  dan- 
gerous places  without  consciousness  of  the  danger.  In  connection  with  their 
ignorance  the  foreigners  are  often  driven  into  the  most  dangerous  places,  or  they 
may  willingly  take  the  greatest  risks  in  order  to  show  their  willingness  to  work. 
Aside  from  this  their  desire  to  make  good  earnings,  while  they  at  the  same  time  work 
cheaply,  leads  them  to  neglect  many  of  the  ordinary  precautions  because  the  time 
spent  on  that  is  to  them  wasted.  It  is  thus  that  through  ignorance  they  may  enter 
a  dangerous  place  with  a  naked  lamp,  or  willfully  fail  to  put  up  props  at  the  proper 
time. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  accidents  in  the  bituminous  mines  followed  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  foreigners  who  entered  the  mines.  But  the  difficulty  in 
attempting  to  study  the  effect  of  immigration  on  the  number  of  accidents  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mines  does  not  give  the  nationality  of 
the  miners.  But  this  much  can  be  said,  that  the  number  of  accidents  has  not,  over 
a  period  of  years,  shown  any  marked  change.  So  far  as  there  has  been  a  change  it 
has  tended  more  toward  an  increase.  This  condition  may  be  the  result  of  increas- 
ing difficulties  or  to  the  increased  number  of  foreign  born.  More  probably  both 
elements  combined  would  largely  explain  the  condition,  though  it  might  reasonably 
be  expected  that  State  regulations  and  frequent  inspections  would  have  some  effect 
in  reducing  the  number  of  accidents. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  number  of 
accidents  occurring  among  the  miners  and  the  accidents  to  employees  of  railways. 
The  report  of  the  inspector  of  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  for  1895  makes  such  a 
comparison. 

In  the  anthracite  mines  in  1895  1  miner  was  killed  to  342  employed;  in  the  bitu- 
minous region,  1  to  544.  Among  railway  employees  of  the  United  States  in  1895 
there  was  1  killed  to  432.  This  is  more  dangerous  than  in  bituminous  mines  and 
less  dangerous  than  in  anthracite  mines.  The  nonfatal  accidents  were  greater  on 
the  railroads  than  in  the  mines. 

In  considering  the  nationalities  of  the  injured  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  the  acci- 
dents to  rates  on  the  basis  of  the  nationalities  employed.  The  Pennsylvania  reports 
do  not  state  the  nationalities  of  the  miners,  but  they  do  give  the  nationalities  of 
those  injured.  It  is  then  possible  to  classify  the  accidents  as  fatal  and  nonfatal  and 
give  them  for  the  different  nationalities.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
accidents  for  each  nationality  in  the  anthracite  and  in  the  bituminous  mines  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  1898,  and  also  shows  the  per  cent  of  accidents  to  American  born  and  to 
total  foreign  born. 


Table  39. — Nationality 

of  miners  injured  in  Pennsylvania  in  1898.' 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Nationality. 

Fatal. 

"Non- 
fatal. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Fatal. 

Non- 
fatal. 

Total. 

Percent. 

73 

27 

21 

22 

36 

58 

7 

114 

12 

6 

1 

7 

47 

245 

9 

75 

53 

64 

147 

38 

267 

20 

4 

4 

27 

138 

2 

318 
36 
96 
75 

100 

205 
45 

381 
32 
10 
5 
34 

185 
2 

20.8 
79.2 

51 
12 
25 

9 
11 

9 
16 
17 

2 

7 
10 
28 

2 

109 
15 
30 

6 
28 
30 
15 
24 
35 

6 
19 
16 
51 
13 

160 
27 
55 

6 
37 
41 
24 
40 
52 

8 
26 
26 
79 
15 

Polish 

Welsh 

Total 

431 

1,093 

1,524 

100 

199 

397 

596 

1  Pennsylvania  Report  Bureau  of  Mines,  1898,  pp.  LXXX,  LXXXII. 

The  above  comparison  is  inadequate  because  the  percentage  of  each  nationality 
among  the  miners  is  not  taken  into  account.  In  the  Bulletinof  the  Department  of 
Labor  (Vol.  II,  p.  751),  Mr.  G.  O.  Virtue  has  given  the  percentage  of  different 
nationalities  employed  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Reading  mines  in  1896.    These  mines 
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make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  sixth  anthracite  district  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Vir- 
tue estimates  them  at  70  per  cent  of  the  district.  It  is  then  possible  to  draw  a  com- 
parison between  the  accidents  of  each  nationality  in  the  whole  district  and  the  cor- 
responding number  of  miners  in  the  principal  mines  of  the  district.  The  following 
table  is  intended  to  show  the  number  and  percentage  of  accidents  in  each  nationality 
for  the  sixth  district,  anthracite,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  number  and  per  cent  of 
the  same  nationalities  in  the  mines  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company: 

Table  40. — Sixth  district  anthracite.1 


Nationalities. 


Americans . 

English 

W& 

Welsh 

Scotch 

Germans . .  - 

Polish 

Hungarians 
Italians 


Accidents. 


Fatal. 


Non- 
fatal. 


Total. 


Per  cent  of 
these  na- 
tionalities 
em 


Per  cent. 


3.6 

4.8 
18.1 

7.8 
.6 

4.2 
41.6 
18.1 

1.2 


loo 


Philadel- 
phia and 
Reading 
mines. 


20.6 

6.3 

21.3 

3.7 

.6 

11.3 

24.3 

11.2 

.7 


100 


5,838 
1,799 
6,025 
3,207 

168 
1,037 
6,895 
3,180 

211 


28,  360 


1  Bureau  of  Mines,  Penna . .  1896,  p.  191 ;  Bulletin  Dept.  of  Lahor,  Vol.  II,  p.  751. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  American,  English,  German,  and  Irish 
mine  employees  have  considerably  smaller  percentages  of  accidents  than  their  num- 
bers bear  to  the  total  number  of  employees.  The  Scotch  have  accidents  in  propor- 
tion to  their  number.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  American-born,  English,  Irish, 
and  Germans  must  exercise  more  care  and  have  greater  experience  in  dealing  with 
dangerous  conditions  than  the  more  recent  immigrants  who  are  represented  by  the 
Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Italians.  In  the  case  of  these  latter  people  and  the  Welsh 
the  proportion  is  very  much  higher  than  their  proportionate  numbers,  which  shows 
that  these  people  either  do  the  most  dangerous  work,  are  inexperienced  and  igno- 
rant, or  careless  and  reckless.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Hungarians  and 
Poles,  whose  willingness  to  take  chances  and  disregard  even  of  the  ordinary  dangers 
are  well  known.  But  the  case  of  the  Italian  is  somewhat  different.  Very  few  work 
on  the  inside  of  the  mines  because  they  are  timid  and  seem  anxious  to  avoid  danger, 
but  the  number  of  accidents  happening  to  them  is  almost  twice  their  proportionate 
number. 

Upon  the  causes  of  accidents  and  the  possibility  of  reducing  them  to  a  minimum 
the  remarks  of  the  mine  inspectors  are  of  importance.  As  to  the  accidents  resulting 
from  inexperience;  the  inspector  of  the  sixth  bituminous  district  of  Pennsylvania 
said: 

Of  the  13  accidents  that  resulted  from  falls  of  coal  and  rock,  only  4  were  really  unavoidable,  the 
others  having  been  caused  either  by  carelessness  of  the  unfortunates  or  incompetency.  I  found  the 
latter  cause  to  be  in  the  majority,  the  inexperience  of  many  of  them  in  mining  being  so  limited  that 
they  were  not  aware  of  the  dangerous  conditions  when  they  existed  and  therefore  did  not  protect 
themselves. 

The  carelessness  of  miners  and  their  willfulness  in  failing  to  take  the  most 
ordinary  precautions  is  brought  out  in  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1897  (p.  IX) : 

With  all  the  object  lessons  presented  of  men  maimed  and  killed,  there  is  evidence  where  men  delib- 
erately, and  against  alllaws  and  common  sense,  enter  a  mine  with  a  naked  light  when  they  have  been 
repeatedly  told  not  to  do  so,  and  even  going  so  far  as  to  secrete  matches  or  manufacture  a  key  to  open 
their  safety  lamps  in  order  to  get  a  light  For  their  pipes.  They  fail  to  put  np  props  at  the  proper 
time,  neglect  sprags  to  protect  the  coalfrom  falling  on  them,  use  an  iron  bar  to  ram  a  cartridge  back 
in  a  hole,  and  do  many  other  things  that  they  know  themselves  they  should  not  do,  all  of  which  are 
prohibited  by  law.  These  are  conditions  that  are  undoubtedly  difficult  to  combat.  No  occasional 
inspections  or  regulations  on  paper  can  take  the  place  of  intelligent  supervision  of  the  mines. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  sent  to  this  office  that  609  fatal  and  1,623  nonfatal  accidents  occurred  in 
and  about  the  coal  mines  of  tho  State  during  the  year  1898.  Two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  41  per  cent,  of 
the  fatal  accidents  were  attributable  to  carelessness  or  violations  of  the  mine  laws  by  the  victims 
themselves.  Of  the  1,623  non  fatal  accidents,  700,  or  43  per  cent,  were  attributed  to  carelessness  or 
violation  the  mine  laws  by  the  injured." 
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It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  accidents  depends  somewhat  upon  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  mining  law.  The  chief  mine  inspector  of  Pennsylvania  touched  upon 
this  in  the  report  of  1897  (p.  9) : 

There  is  no  question  but  if  the  mine  rules,  general  and  special,  were  more  vigorously  enforced, 
the  number  of  accidents  would  be  very  materially  reduced.  Some  people  attribute  the  cause  of  eo 
many  accidents  to  the  large  foreign  element  employed  in  and  about  the  mines.  I  have  my  doubts  as 
to  that  being  the  cause.  My  experience  and  observations  have  been  that  this  class  are  as  careful  of 
danger,  if  not  more  so,  than  many  of  the  experienced  miners. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MISCELLANEOUS  TRADES. 

In  addition  to  the  extended  investigation  reported  in  the  foregoing  pages  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  immigration  on  the  clothing  workers,  cigar  makers,  and  coal 
miners,  the  following  pages  contain  the  results  of  less  complete  inquiries  made  in 
other  trades  where  immigration  does  not  at  present  play  so  important  a  part,  or 
where  its  influence  is  not  so  great  as  in  former  years.  This  is  followed  by  a  sum- 
mary of  an  investigation  covering  practically  all  the  trades  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  made  in  1898  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  of  that  State. 

Textile  trades. — In  the  textile  trades  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  great  improve- 
ment in  machinery  and  the  large  number  of  new  inventions  and  labor-saving  devices 
continually  introduced.  A  brief  reference  to  the  silk  textiles  will  be  found  on  page 
445.  The  improvements  in  both  silk  and  cotton  manufacture  have  been  among  the 
most  remarkable  in  recent  industrial  history.  When  in  England  steam  power  was 
introduced  into  cotton  manufacture  in  1842,  a  weaver  would  run  two  looms,  work 
about  13  hours  a  day,  and  earn  about  $1.75  per  week.  In  Pall  River  in  1848-1850  a 
skilled  weaver  would  run  3  looms  and  earn  $4  per  week.  The  rate  was  25  cents  a 
cnt  of  36  yards.  The  length  of  the  cut  was  gradually  increased  until  in  1870  it  was  45 
yards  and  the  price  per  cut  was  30  cents.  In  1850-1855, 4  looms  of  130  picks  a  minute 
were  tended,  then  6  looms  in  1860,  and  in  1872  8  looms  of  180  picks.  At  the  present 
time -the  loom  has  from  180  to  225  picks  per  minute  on  ordinary  prints. 

As  to  production,  a  weaver  can  now  produce,  working  58  hours  a  week,  more  work 
than  he  formerly  could  while  working  13  hours  a  day.  In  1872  a  weaver  was  able 
to  earn  $12  to  $13  a  week,  but  it  is  claimed  that  at  present  very  few  weavers  are  able 
to  earn  that  amount — the  average  is  from  $9  to  $10  per  week — and  their  work  is  now 
much  harder.    The  foreman  of  a  weaving  shop  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  says : 

"Wages  have  decreased  rather  than  increased.  Not  only  have  they  decreased  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  work  done,  but  they  have  decreased  absolutely.  A  man  used  actually  to  earn  somewhat 
more  money  while  producing  somewhat  less  work  than  he  can  earn  to-day  doing  double  the  work. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  July,  1900  (p.  783),  gives  the  average 
daily  wages  for  weavers.  In  Fall  River  the  average  daily'  wages  in  1893  were 
$1.30J,  and  in  1900  $1.37,  an  increase  of  5  per  cent. 

In  considering  machinery  it  is  said  that  skilled  help  is  constantly  being  replaced 
by  the  introduction  of  new  machines.  Much  less  skilled  help  is  now  required  in  the 
card  room  and  in  the  spinners'  and  weavers'  rooms.  A  new  machine  or  a  more 
perfect  part  of  a  machine  is  being  introduced  almost  every  day,  thus  simplifying 
the  mode  of  production,  making  it  safer  and  more  regular,  so  that  a  better  thread 
and  a  better  cloth  can  be  produced  at  much  less  cost.  For  example,  improved 
"ring"  spindles  are  now  replacing  "mule"  spindles.  As  to  the  effect  on  labor  as  a 
result  of  this  machine,  the  testimony  of  a  foreman  is  important: 

In  a  few  months  we  will  throw  out  all  our  mule  spindles  and  put  in  ring  spindles.  We  can  man- 
ufacture twice  as  much  thread  on  the  ring  as  on  the  mule  in  the  same  space,  and  while  it  is  said  that 
the  thread  is  not  as  good  on  the  ring  as  it  is  on  the  mule — that  is,  it  is  a  little  harder  and  does  not 
take  on  print  so  easily,  yet  that  has  not  been  my  experience.  The  modern  ring  spindle  can  pro- 
duce almost  as  good  thread  with  the  ring  as  with  the  mule,  the  mule  taking  up  twice  the  amount  of 
space.  Another  saving  on  the  ring  spindle  is  in  the  cost  of  labor.  The  mule  spinner  is  a  mechanic. 
He  works  very  hard  in  order  to  make  a  living,  and  it  takes  him  some  time  to  learn  the  trade.  He 
earns  from  $12  to  $14  a  week  and  probably  can  not  do  much  more  work  than  a  woman  could  do  on  the 
ring  spindle.  Now,  the  woman  who  tends  the  ring  spinning  machine  only  earns  from  $6  to  $8  a  week, 
so  there  is  that  saving  on  her  wages.  She  does  not  have  to  work  half  as  hard  as  the  man,  and  she 
can  learn  the  business  in  a  week  or  two. 

As  a  result  of  such  improvements  in  macninery  the  producing  capacity  of  the 
employee  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  the  trade  has  expanded  as  a  result  of  the 
increased  productivity  of  labor.     Upon  this  point  a  foreman  said : 

Weavers  have  more  than  doubled  their  capacity  and  output  in  the  last  30  years  that  I  have  been  in 
business,  without  regard  to  the  Northrop  loom.  With  the  Northrop  loom  they  are  able  to  produce 
five  times  as  much  as  they  were  able  to  produoe  40  years  ago.  This  is  mainly  due  to  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  looms.    Not  only  the  loom,  but  the  spindles,  both  mule  and  ring,  have 
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teen  so  perfected  that  the  warp  and  the  filler  do  not  break  as  often  now  aa  they  did  with  the  old 
fashioned  machinery.  Also  they  do  not  require  half  as  much  fixing  as  they  formerly  did,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  weaver  works  harder  now  than  he  used  to  work  and  is  producing  a  great  deal 
more.  It  is  also  true  that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  him  to  have  worked  so  hard  years  ago 
with  the  machines  and  the  thread  in  the  imperfect  state  in  which  they  then  were.  "We  are  now  using 
better  machines  and  better  cotton,  and  the  weaver  is  able  to  do  several  times  more  work  than  he 
could  do  years  ago. 

The  operatives  in  these  textile  mills  in  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  are  largely 
English  and  Irish,  with  a  large  number  of  French-Canadians.  With  these  nation- 
alities there  are  also  Portuguese  from  the  Azores  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 

There  are  in  Fall  River  about  5,000  people  who  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
Card  Picker  and  Ring  Spinning  Association.  Probably  75  per  cent  of  them  are 
women  and  25  per  cent  men.  With  regard  to  nationality  there  are  about  30  per 
cent  Irish,  25  per  cent  English  and  Scotch,  30  per  cent  French,  10  per  cent  Portu- 

fuese,  and  5  per  cent  others.  In  the  union  about  75  per  cent  are  English,  Irish,  and 
cotch ;  20  per  cent  French ;  5  per  cent  Portuguese,  Poles,  and  others.  It  is  stated 
by  one  of  the  foremen  that  immigration  has  come  in  as  "quite  a  factor"  in  the 
industry.    He  said:  "We  can  get  almost  all  kinds  of  help;  all  we  want." 

It  is  said  that  as  a  rule  the  French  do  not  join  the  unions.  The  attitude  and  the 
condition  of  the  French-Canadians  has  been  expressed  as  follows  by  an  old  weaver 
who  worked  both  in  England  and  in  America  since  1850,  and  is  now  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  Fall  River : 

The  French  Canadians  came  to  New  England  first  in  1866.  They  used  to  come  by  carloads.  Con- 
ditions then  were  fairly  good,  but  after  that  the  price  for  labor  began  to  fall.  Fora  time  the  manu- 
facturers seemed  to  prefer  them  to  the  English  and  Irish.  It  is  verv  easy  to  enter  into  the  textile 
business  No  skill  is  required  in  some  work  in  the  card  room,  and  in  3  or  4  weeks  a  person  can  learn 
to  run  4  looms  and  begin  to  earn  some  money.  It  used  to  be  impossible  to  organize  the  French  at 
all.  But  now  this  has  changed  somewhat  and  there  are  some  French  in  the  unions.  Their  standard 
of  living  has  also  improved.  They  -used  to  come  intending  to  go  back  to  their  farms  or  to  earn 
enough  to  help  for  a  farm,  and  this  is  often  the  case  now.  when  the  price  for  labor  in  New  England 
rises  they  come  in  large  numbers  and  when  the  price  falls  large  numbers  of  them  go  back,  but  more 
of  them  stay  than  formerly.  When  they  first  come  they  are  willing  to  work  for  almost,  any  wages, 
and  their  standard  of  living  is  low.  But  in  a  few  years  they  improve  and  want  to  live  comfortably 
and  dresB  as  well  as  the  English,  and  Irish,  and  Americans.  There  are  quite  a  nnmber  of  them  who 
have  accumulated  property  and  are  well-to-do.  and  some  of  them  are  foremen  or  shop  bosses.  The 
French  are  a  very  saving  people  and  are  anxious  to  own  their  own  homes. 

The  factory  inspector  of  Fall  River  also  says  in  regard  to  the  French-Canadians: 

My  impression  is  that  the  standard  of  living  of  the  French-Canadian  is  much  below  that  of  the 
English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Americans  in  the  cotton  mills.  Those  that  come  here  were  formerly  farm- 
ers, and  usually  come  with  the  intention  of  going  back,  and  they  live  as  best  they  can  while  they  are 
here.  Farmers  in  Canadasend  their  families  to  Fall  River  and  other  New  England  towns  toearn  some 
money  and  then  return.  They  have  to  live  in  ous  towns  5  or  6  years  before  they  become  Americanized 
and  raise  their  standard  of  living.  They  come  here  now  in  quite  large  numbers  whenever  there  is  a 
busy  time.    When  work  is  slack  they  go  back. 

The  Portuguese  are  found  in  largest  numbers  in  New  Bedford,  where  there  are 
about  8,000.  These  people  come  from  the  Azore  Islands,  and  are  here  employed  in 
fisheries  and  fruit  raising,  and.  also  in  the  mills.  There  are  also  about  2,000  from  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands. 

These  Portuguese  are  employed  both  in  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford,  but  the  larger 
number  are  in  New  Bedford.  The  factory  inspector  reports  that  they  usually  work 
on  unskilled  parts  of  the  work  in  the  mills  at  low  wages,  and  that  they  both  dress  and 
live  poorly. 

In  Fall  River  in  the  Card  Picker  and  Ring  Spinning  Association  about  5  per  cent 
of  the  members  are  Portuguese  and  Poles.  The  secretary  says  that  when  the  Portu- 
guese join  the  union  they  stay  in  it,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Irish  and  English, 
but  not  so  true  of  the  French. 

Proportionate  to  their  numbers  we  have  much  less  of  them  in  the  union  than  of  other  nationalities. 
There  are  few  Poles  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  them  into  a  union  when 
they  are  green,  but  after  they  have  been  in  the  country  a  while  they  make  good  members.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Portuguese. 

In  comparing  the  French  and  the  Portuguese  the  secretary  of  the  local  Card  Picker- 
Room  Operatives  in  New  Bedford  says : 


The  French  are  not  good  members,  except  in  some  trades,  such  as  the  mule  spinners,  where  they 
much  by  the  Portuguese. 


have  been  in  the  country  for  a  long  time  and  have  become  Americanized.    We  are  not  bothered  very 
the  Portuguese.    Those  who  do  join  the  union  stay  in  it  and  are  good  members.    I  know  of 


cases  where  men  have  gone  to  sea  and  when  they  returned  after  5  or  6  months  they  paid  all  of  their 
dues  before  going  back  to  the  factory.  This  is  not  true  of  other  nationalities.  While  there  are  a  great 
many  Portuguese  in  this  city,  there  are  not  many  of  them  in  the  mills.  They  only  go  into  the  mills 
during  the  winter.  In  the  s'nmmer  they  fish.  This  is  true  of  many  of  the  French-Canadians.  They 
work  in  the  mills  in  the  winter  and  in  the  summer  return  to  their  farms  in  Canada.  My  impression  is 
that  the  blacks  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  are  not  as  industrious  as  the  whites  of  the  Azores. 
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Wages  in  cotton  mill  at  Fall  Miver. 

■Unloading  cotton  (main) per  hour..  $0.20 

Yard  men : 

Foremen per  day..  1.60 

Others do....  1.25 

Cotton  throwers  (male) do $0. 95  to  1. 10 

Bopers  (male) perweek..  7.50 

Carders  (male do 7.50 

Grinders  (male) do 10.50 

Stubbing  (female  and  male) do 9.00 

Eopers  (coarse  spinning)  (female) do 8.00 

Fine  speeders  (female) do 8.00 

Dauphers  (female) do 9.00 

Sweepers  (female) do 8.00 

Fixers do 10. 50  to  11. 00 

Overseers do...  18.00 

Loom  fixers do 11. 75  to  12. 00 

Spinners  (boys  and  females) do 8.00 

Mule  spinners do 14.00 

Back  boys  and  dauphers do 5.00 

Winders  and  spoolers  (female) do 4.00to  7.00 

"Warpers  (female) do 8.00to  9.00 

Slashers  (male) do 10. 00  to  11. 00 

Size  makers  (male) do 7.50 

Drawersin  (female) do 5.40to  8.00 

Weavers  (male) do 8.00to  8.50 

Truckmen  (male) do 6.60 

Oilers,  scrubbers,  and  handy  men  (male) do 5. 00  to  6.00 

Shoe  trade. — There  are  probably  250,000  employees  in  the  trade  in  the  United  States, 
100,000  being  in  Massachusetts.  In  April,  1895,  the  present  union  was  organized,  and 
has  now  about  20,000  members  in  the  United  States,  6,125  being  in  Massachusetts. 
This  shows  that  less  than  8  per  cent  are  organized.  As  to  immigration,  it  can  be 
said  that  the  effect  at  the  present  time  is  small,  owing  to  the  slight  influx  of 
foreigners  in  the  trade  in  recent  years.  Probably  85  per  cent  of  the  workers  are 
native-born.  The  reduction  of  wages  that  has  occurred  in  this  trade  has  been  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  lack  of  organization.  This  lack  of  organ- 
ization in  turn  is  largely  owing  to  the  mixed  nationalities  which  have  entered  the 
trade  in  past  years.  Recently  the  Armenians  and  Italians  have  been  introduced  in 
limited  numbers,  and  have  been  used  in  breaking  strikes.  In  this  respect  there  has 
been  serious  disadvantage  from  immigration.  (See  volume  VII,  Reports  of  Industrial 
Commission,  p.  369. ) 

Since  there  has  been  no  organization  to  control  the  introduction  of  maohinery  and 
maintain  wages,  the  policy  of  the  union  at  the  present  time,  based  on  the  union 
label,  consists  simply  in  effecting  arbitration  agreements  whereby  it  is  hoped  that 
steady  employment  may  be  secured. 

In  New  York  City  the  number  in  the  shoe  trade  is  about  40,000  men  and  1,000 
women,  but  there  is  no  branch  of  the  National  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  in 
New  York  or  Brooklyn.  Twelve  or  15  years  ago  there  was  an  organization  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  in  the  shoe  trade,  which  waB  changed  about  8  years  ago  into  a 
Socialist  Trade  Alliance  when  the  Socialists  controlled  a  part  of  District  Assembly  49. 
The  shoemakers'  organization  has  since  split ;  about  150  belong  to  the  Socialist  Trades 
Alliance  and  about  700  to  an  independent  organization,  called  the  Independent  Shoe 
Workers'  Union.  About  550  of  this  number  are  men,  and  the  remainder  women. 
About  150  of  the  Jewish  shoe  fitters  are  organized,  and  of  these  the  majority  work 
in  contractors'  shops.  In  New  York  the  Jews  take  out ' '  fitting  "  from  the  contractor. 
The  number  of  these  Jews  is  about  300.  This  is  probably  the  only  remnant  of  the 
sweating  system  in  the  shoe  manufacture  now  existing  in  the  United  States,  unless 
possibly  the  Chinese  shops  in  San  Francisco  are  of  this  character.  This  work  is 
usually  done  in  "inside"  factories  by  girls,  but  these  Jews  in  New  York  under  this 
form  of  sweating  do  even  a  better  class  of  work  and  at  less  cost  than  that  done  by 
the  girls  in  the  inside  shops. 

In  comparing  conditions  in  the  United  States  with  those  in  Russia  a  Jewish  shoe 
fitter  says : 

A  shop  of  10  people  in  the  old  country  where  I  worked  would  turn  out  about  400  pairs  of  uppers  in 
a  week.  Here  m  America  the  same  number  of  people,  with  better  machinery  and  a  more  minute  sub- 
division of  labor,  will  turn  out  1,500  a  week.  I  used  to  earn  10  rubles  ($4)  a  week.  I  now  get  $14. 
I  think,  on  an  average,  that  the  shoe  fitters  in  New  York  get  about  $2  per  week  more  than  they  used 
to  get  rubles  in  the  old  country. 

In  the  higher  grades  of  work  in  New  York  most  of  the  people  are  German,  English, 
and  Irish-American.  In  the  cheaper  grades  of  work  Jews,  Italians,  and  Poles  come 
in  very  largely.  In  fitting,  however,  which  is  usually  girls'  work,  the  girls  have 
come  in  and  make  first-class  hands. 

There  is  another  form  of  manufacture  whereby  cheaper  grades  are  made  in 
country  towns.    Here  girls  are  employed,  and  this  practice  cuts  into  the  shoe  trade 
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by  introducing  cheap  American  labor  and  making  organization  among  the  employees 
on  a  national  scale  almost  impossible. 

Low  wagesin  the  trade,  then,  are  not  attributed  by  the  leaders  of  the  national 
union  to  immigration,  but  to  the  introduction  and  improvement  of  machinery,  to  the 
lack  of  organization,  and  the  large  number  of  women  and  girls  employed  in  the 
factories  of  the  small  country  towns. 

In  Chicago  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Germans,  Irish,  and  English  are  largely  employed 
in  the  trade.  Here  it  is  held  that  the  chief  factors  reducing  the  condition  of  the 
trade  are  immigration,  machinery,  and  the  employment  of  women  and  boys.  The 
Armenians  and  Italians,  whether  members  of  the  union  or  not,  are  looked  upon  as 
a  bad  factor  in  the  trade,  because  it  is  claimed  that  they  are  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

The  influence  of  machinery  comes  from  the  large  number  of  new  inventions,  intro- 
ducing minute  subdivision  of  labor,  disturbing  old  forms  of  the  trade,  and  pro- 
ducing new  kinds  of  skill.  It  follows,  then,  that  old  forms  of  organization  are 
giving  place  to  new  ones  as  a  result  of  new  machinery,  so  that,  in  fact,  new  trades 
are  being  produced.  All  these  changes  and  disturbances  require  readjustment  in 
the  character  of  the  occupations,  in  the  employment  of  different  kinds  of  labor,  and 
in  the  prices  paid.  These  conditions,  combined  with  mixed  nationalities,  seriously 
interfere  with  organization. 

Wood  workers. — This  occupation  is  divided  into  three  groups,  that  of  building 
material,  cabinet,  and  furniture.  The  first  two  are  well  organized.  The  third  is  not 
organized,  because  mainly  in  small  centers  and  controlled  by  immigrants.  The 
president  of  the  International  Union  states  that  there  has  been  no  complaint  from 
locals  on  the  score  of  immigration  for  the  past  10  years.  The  immigration  from 
Canada  is  not  serious,  since  wages  are  equal  to  those  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  15  local  unions  in  the  Provinces. 

Regarding  the  different  divisions  of  the  trade,  50  per  cent  of  the  cabinetmakers 
in  the  United  States  are  Germans.  They  are  considered  the  best  men  in  the  trade. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  are  foreigners  of  all  other"  nationalities  and  25  per  cent  are 
native-born.  The  machinists  and  wood  workers  are  mostly  foreigners.  The  finishers 
are  45  per  cent  foreigners.  The  large  furniture  cities  of  the  country  are  Chicago, 
Grand  Rapids,  Jamestown,  and  Eockford,  111.  The  Swedes  colonized  in  Eockford  a 
few  years  ago  and  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  wages  which  took  place.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Hollanders  in  Grand  Eapids.  The  Germans  in  the  Northwest 
work  for  very  low  wages,  especially  in  Oshkosh,  where  within  the  past  3  years 
men  were  getting  as  low  as  50  cents  pjer  day  and  women  were  doing  carpenter  work 
at  the  bench.  Boys  and  girls  were  doing  glazing  and  operating  light  machines.  It 
is  comparatively  easy  to  organize  the  Germans,  more  difficult  to  organize  the  Swedes, 
but  they  make  splendid  unionists.  The  Bohemians  are  considered  good  "  stickers." 
A  large  part  of  the  wood  workers  of  Chicago  are  Bohemians,  Swedes,  Germans,  and 
Poles.  The  industry  has  a  fairly  good  organization  in  factories  connected  with  the 
building  trades,  where  they  have  been  supported  by  the  latter  in  their  refusal  to 
construct  buildings  with  nonunion  material.  Since  the  bnilding  trades'  strike  of 
1900,  however,  their  hours  of  labor  have  been  increased  from  8  to  9,  owing  to  the  loss 
of  this  support.  They  control  60  per  cent  of  the  sash  and  door  employees,  95  per  cent 
of  the  office,  store,  and  saloon  fixtures,  only  one  desk  factory,  and  do  not  control  the 
regular  furniture  factories,  manufacturing  chairs,  tables,  beds,  and  folding  beds, 
nor  any  of  the  school  furniture  "  trust"  shops.  Of  the  20,276  people  in  the  trade  in 
Chicago  the  following  are  organized,  perhaps  4,000  in  all.  The  table  shows  that 
in  the  case  of  Germans  and  Bohemians  organization  has  been  based  on  line  o 
nationality. 


Union 
number. 


Tear 
organized. 


Member- 
ship. 


Nationality. 


Occupation. 


1876-3890 
1890 


1892 
"1896 


1894 
1897 


400 
300 

650 
750 
250 

400 

50 

300 
300 


German 

Bohemian 

English  speaking 

do 

Bohemian 

English  speaking  (mostly  Ger- 
mans. 
English  speaking 

Bohemian . 

English  speaking 


Cabinetmakers. 

Machine  hands,  finishers  and  carv- 
ers. 
Mixed  employment. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mixed  employments  (South  Chi- 
cago). 
Mixed  employments. 
Mixed  employments  (Oakpark). 


>  Reorganized. 
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The  effect  of  machinery  with  the  opportunities  it  offers  for  introducing  the  work 
of  unskilled  immigrants,  women,  and  boys  is  quite  marked  in  this  trade.  In  the 
furniture  factories  which  are  not  organized,  out  of  75  men  perhaps  only  5  are  skilled 
mechanics.  The  rest  are  only  feeders.  A  large  number  of  children  are  employed 
and  common  labor  is  done  almost  wholly  by  immigrants. 

In  the  box-making  trade  Bohemians,  Germans,  and  Poles  predominate.  In  the 
union  shops  90  per  cent  of  the  labor  is  skilled  and  in  nonunion  shops  90  per  cent  is 
unskilled,  indicating  the  success  of  the  union  in  organizing  the  skilled  mechanics 
and  the  difficulty  in  organizing  the  machine  shops  with  their  large  proportion  of 
immigrants,  women,  and  boys.  The  following  table  shows  the  wages  in  union  and 
nonunion  shops  in  the  box-making  trade : 


Relative  wages  in  box-maMng  shops,  Chicago. 


Nonunion 
wages. 


Hip  sawyer 

Hand  nailer 

Machine  nailer  . 
Bottom  nailer... 
Crosscut  sawyer 


1  Per  week 


s  Per  dozen. 


In  the  piano  and  organ  manufacture,  4,500  persons  are  employed  in  Chicago,  of 
which  number  about  2,200  are  organized.  The  nationalities  and  numbers  in  the 
unions  are  as  follows : 

Germans 800 

Irish,  English,  and  Scotch 500 

Americans 500 

Swedes 200 

Poles  and  Bohemians 200 

Nationalities  outside  of  the  union  are  mostly  Swedes  and  Poles.  The  effect  of 
immigration  is  found  most  in  the  nonunion  shops.  There  has  been  but  little  effect 
in  union  shops.  But  there  is  great  difficulty  in  bringing  nonunion  shops  iuto  the 
organization.  Wages  some  20  years  ago  ranged  from  $25  to  $40  per  week,  lint  now 
the  rate  is  $10  to  $18  for  mechanics,  and  $6  to  $9  for  common  labor.  Causes  for  this 
lowering  of  wages  are  immigration,  machinery,  and  employment  of  women  and 
children.  The  children  are  mostly  of  Polish  descent,  and  the  women  are  of  different 
nationalities.  A  number  of  the  factories  are  located  in  the  near-by  towns,  where 
Italian  immigrants  are  employed  in  competition  with  the  labor  of  the  cities.  But 
there  seems  to  be  little  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  compared  with  that  of  the  city. 

Iron,  steel,  and  machinery  trades. — A  number  of  highly  skilled  trades  which  have 
to  do  with  the  manufacture  and  operation  of  machinery  are  not  much  affected  by 
immigration  and  still  less  by  women  and  children.  In  these  trades  the  immigrants 
who  come  in  are  usually  German,  English,  or  Scandinavians  and  have  followed  the 
same  occupation  in  their  native  lands,  where  they  have  been  faithful  members  of 
labor  organizations.  These  occupations  are  included  under  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  or  are  closely  allied  with  it. 

The  immigrant  engineers,  iron  and  steel  workers,  blacksmiths,  machinists,  and 
molders  are  mostly  from  Great  Britain  or  Germany.  In  these  countries  they  have 
learned  their  trades  and  have  been  members  of  labor  organizations,  and  when  they 
come  here  they  bring  their  ideas  of  organization  with  them,  and  their  cards  of  mem- 
bership, and  do  not  enter  into  strong  competition  with  those  already  here.  They 
enter  the  unions,  especially  the  English  and  Swedes. 

The  blacksmiths  are  not  affected  by  immigration  because  of  the  degree  of  skill 
required  and  the  long  term  of  apprenticeship  necessary  before  becoming  a  skilled 
mechanic. 

The  men  in  this  occupation  are  largely  Irish  and  German,  and  the  newer  immi- 
grantswho  may  wish  to  enter  the  trade  must  serve  a  long  period  of  apprenticeship, 
by  which  time  they  have  become  Americanized. 

Besides  the  distinctly  high  character  of  intelligence  and  skill  among  the  employees 
in  these  occupations  and  the  foreigners  who  come  in,  there  have  been  restrictions 
both  by  statute  and  in  some  cases  by  union  rules  requiring  citizenship  of  members 
and  of  applicants  for  license.  Labor-union  members  reported  to  the  New  York 
bureau  of  labor  statistics  (1898,  p.  1070)  as  follows : 

National  Association  of  Stationary  Engineers  No.  44 :  "  We  do  not  admit  anybody 
unless  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States."  German-American  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation No.  29 :  "  The  trade  has  not  been  affected  by  immigrants  since  the  passage  of 
the  law  of  1897  requiring  an  engineer  to  be  a  citizen  before  granting  him  a  license." 
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Machinists. — The  officers  of  the  machinists'  organization  explain  that  owing  to  the 
difference  in  methods,  machinery,  and  speed  of  work  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
hut  little  danger  in  the  competition  of  foreign  immigrants.  Although  the  wages  in 
the  trade  are  much  higher  than  in  Great  Britain  or  Europe,  yet  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duction is  still  greater,  so  that  the  pay  of  workmen  in  proportion  to  output  is  less 
than  in  Europe.  There  is  a  complete  assimilation  hetween  the  machinists  who  come 
from  the  British  Isles  and  from  Sweden  with  the  American  organization,  since  such 
immigrants  have  had  the  experience  of  the  strong  organizations  of  those  countries. 
From  other  countries  the  only  threatening  immigration  is  that  of  the  all-around 
handy  man  who  can  be  rapidly  trained  to  American  methods.  But  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  no  effect  whatever  on  the  results  of  strikes  which  can  he  ascri  bed  to 
immigration,  although  it  is  believed  that  employers  have  indirectly  made  efforts  to 
secure  immigrants.  Especially  in  the  last  few  years  have  the  wages  and  employment 
in  Europe  been  so  high  in  this  trade  that  there  has  been  but  little  immigration. 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Tin  Workers. — This  organization  ascribes  its 
defeat  at  Homestead  to  the  importation  of  aliens,  and  since  that  disastrous  defeat 
wages  in  the  steel  mills  have  been  materially  reduced.  This  includes  the  produc- 
tion of  rails,  slabs,  sheet  tin,  steel  billets,  and  structual-iron  material.  It  is  the 
only  branch  of  the  trade  where  the  scale  of  wages  has  not  recovered  since  the 
return  of  industrial  prosperity.  In  other  cases  the  union  has  been  able  to  protect 
members.  An  essential  factor  in  the  inroads  of  immigrants  was  the  introduction 
of  machinery  which  displaced  the  need  of  highly  skilled  work.  Unskilled  foreign 
laborers  who  have  been  thus  introduced  are  Polanders,  Hungarians,  and  Slavs,  and 
a  few  Italians.  The  skilled  labor  is  as  yet  done  by  natives,  bnt  the  common  labor 
is  done  by  immigrants.  Very  few  of  this  lower  order  of  immigrants  ever  learn  the 
skilled  work,  but  in  the  second  generation  they  aspire  to  the  skilled  jobs.  (See 
Schaffer,  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  7,  p.  393.)  There  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  with  the  English,  Irish,  French,  or  German  workmen  in  the  matter  of 
organization,  but  in  the  last  2  years  there  has  been  immigration  of  40  or  50  Bel- 
gians who,  it  is  believed  by  the  leaders  of  the  union,  were  brought  in  under  contract. 
Three  of  these  were  deported  by  the  authorities  at  Ellis  Island,  hut  satisfactory 
evidence  could  not  be  secured  against  the  others. 

The  effect  of  immigration  in  the  last  7  or  8  years  has  not  consisted  in  breaking 
strikes,  but  in  the  gradual  introduction  of  foreigners  through  machinery,  as  above 
stated.  There  is,  however,  another  feature  of  the  trade  which  has  been  materially 
affected,  namely,  the  speed  of  work.  It  is  stated  by  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion that  foreigners,  especially  those  who  hope  to  return  to  their  own  country,  have 
no  consideration  for  themselves  or  their  fellow-workmen,  but  press  their  output  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability.  This  is  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  output  of  30-gauge 
standard  sheet,  where,  prior  to  1895,  the  output  for  8  hours,  as  agreed  upon  with  the 
manufacturers,  ranged  from  2,600  to  2,900  pounds.  In  1895  it  was  increased  to  5,250 
and  thon  to  5,750  pounds  by  agreement.  Individual  foreigners,  contrary  to  this 
agreement,  made  as  high  as  7,500  pounds  in  8  hours,  about  double  what  they  made 
in  1893  and  1894.  When  expostulated  with  they  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  "It  don't 
matter.  We  are  going  to  make  our  pile  while  we  are  here  and  then  we'll  go  back 
to  the  old  country  again."  (Reports  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  7,  p.  393.)  In  this 
respect  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  speed  of  the  American  manufacturer  is  not  so 
great  as  to  keep  out  foreigners.  In  the  tin  mills  the  competition  has  accompanied 
transference  of  the  trade  from  Wales  to  this  country,  and  it  has  consisted  of  Welsh- 
men, but  these  men  are  highly  skilled  and  their  organization  is  the  strongest  in  the 
association. 

Glass  workers — Flint-glass  workers. — The  union  in  this  trade  includes  about  85  per 
cent  of  the  workers,  and  numbers  10,000  members.  Being  a  highly  skilled  trade,  it 
is  not  troubled  by  the  immigration  of  unskilled  laborers.  Those  who  come  to  this 
country  are  mainly  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  where  they  have 
learned  their  trade.  There  are  two  considerations  which  restrict  the  entrance  of 
immigrants.  First,  the  initiation  fee  imposed  by  the  union.  This  fee  was  formerly 
$100  for  foreigners,  and  $3  for  Americans.  The  fee  has  been  reduced  to  $50  for  for- 
eigners, the  American  fee  remaining  at  $3.  There  is  an  opinion  in  the  union  that 
this  extreme  discrimination  against  foreigners  is  not  advantageous,  as  it  compels 
them  to  enter  nonunion  shops  instead  of  joining  the  union.  This  is  known  to  have 
been  the  fact  in  at  least  one  large  nonunion  establishment  manned  mainly  by  for- 
eigners. The  second  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  immigrants  is  found  in  the  high 
speed  of  the  American  workmen.  On  this  point,  however,  there  is  not  uniformity. 
The  union  covers  a  large  number  of  highly  specialized  occupations,  and  formerly 
made  as  many  as  14  different  agreements  with  as  many  associations  of  employers  for 
the  several  specialized  departments.  In  the  majority  of  these  departments  the 
quantity  of  output  per  day  for  each  workman  is  strictly  limited  by  agreement,  but 
in  six  departments  the  "unlimited"  system  has  been  introduced  at  different  times. 
The  unlimited  system  is  specially  noteworthy  in  the  prescription  department,  which 
numbers   about  2,100  members,  none  of  whom  are  foreigners.    The  skill  in  this 
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department  is  of  a  very  high  degree,  and  the  speed  is  so  great  that  immigrants 
can  not  attain  it.  The  workmen  earn  from  $6  to  $8  per  day,  paid  by  the  piece, 
working  in  teams  of  3  members  to  the  team,  2  men  blowing  and  1  finishing,  and  the 
team  turns  out  55  gross  of  one-half  ounce  bottles  per  day.  There  is  but  one  non- 
union establishment  in  this  country  in  this  department  of  work. 

In  another  department,  namely,  the  paste-mold  department,  the  competition  of 
foreigners  has  forced  the  union  to  abandon  the  limited  for  the  unlimited  system. 
This,  however,  applies  only  to  the  thin- ware  branch  of  the  work.  From  1884  to  1890 
immigrants  entered  this  line  of  work,  especially  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  where  they 
worked  by  the  piece  at  about  35  per  cent  less  than  the  union  scale.  The  union  shops 
could  not  compete  and  finally,  in  1892,  the  union  changed  to  the  unlimited  system. 
The  increased  production  of  the  system  amounted  to  100  per  cent,  and  the  earnings 
to  about  15  per  cent,  so  that  the  workmen  received  about  $4  per  day,  compared  with 
$3.50  under  the  limited  system.  When,  in  1899,  the  National  Glass  Company  was 
organized,  including  both  the  union  and.  nonunion  factories,  the  union  refused  to 
sign  the  scale  until  the  entire  system  was  unionized.  This  resulted  in  raising  the 
wages  of  nonunion  places  about  35  per  cent,  so  that  men  who  had  been  receiving 
from  $17  to  $19  per  week  were  raised  to  from  $30  to  $32.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  factories  have  foreign  foremen,  it  is  found  that  immigrants  are  still 
favored  in  the  paste-mold  department,  where  it  is  easier  for  them  to  enter  than  in 
other  departments. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  in  certain  cases  has  caused  both  the  reduction  of 
wages  and  an  enormous  increase  in  output,  especially  in  the  department  of  machine- 
made  fruit  jars.  Formerly  3  men  made  275  quart  jars  per  day  by  hand,  and  now  2 
men  make  3,100  by  machine.  The  3  men  working  by  hand  were  blowers,  making 
$7.50  per  day,  whereas  the  2  men  working  by  machine  are  a  pressor  at  $5  per  day,  and 
a  gatherer  at  $2.75  per  day. 

In  this  case  it  is  not  alleged  that  immigration  effected  a  reduction  in  the  pay.  In 
the  pressed  ware  department,  since  1897,  there  has  existed  the  unlimited  system,  and 
whereas  on  common  tumblers  and  jellies  formerly  800  or  900  per  day  was  the  output 
at  $4,  the  present  output  is  1,200  on  a  sliding  scale  at  15  cents  minimum,  the  wages 
remaining  about  the  same. 

Glass-bottle  blowers. — The  organization  of  the  glass-bottle  blowers  inclndes  about 
4,500  men  and  has  almost  complete  control  of  the  trade.  Of  this  number  about  600 
are  foreign  born.  These  were  employed  mainly  in  the  nonunion  factories  in  New 
Jersey,  which  the  union  succeeded  in  capturing  in  the  protracted  struggle  of  1899- 
1900.  The  union  has  a  clause  in  the  by-laws  of  the  national  organization  providing 
that  no  foreign  blower  be  admitted  into  the  association  during  the  blast  of  1900-1901, 
but  the  president  and  the  executive  board  have  power  to  authorize  any  branch  to 
admit  such  workmen  if  it  was  thought  necessary.  The  constitution  provides  that 
any  member  who  encourages  or  assists  any  foreign  glass  blower  to  come  to  this 
country  shall  be  fined  $100  and  be  suspended  fqr  one  year.  (See  Report  of  Industrial 
Commission,  vol.  17,  p.  173.) 

Formerly  the  initiation  fee  for  foreigners  was  $100,  but  owing  to  the  stimulus  to 
' '  scabbing"  on  account  of  this  discrimination,  it  has  been  equalized  with  the  Amer- 
ican fee. 

The  building  trades. — In  the  large  cities  very  few  of  the  workers  in  the  building 
trades  are  of  the  old  American  stock,  but  almost  entirely  they  are  older  immigrants, 
such  as  Germans  and  Irish.  These  trades  are  for  the  most  part  well  organized  and, 
with  the  exception  of  carpenters,  are  not  at  the  present  time  materially  affected  by 
immigration.  The  bricklayers  and  masons  even  claimed  that  they  are  benefited. 
The  representatives  of  that  union  in  New  York  reported  to  the  bureau  of  labor  sta- 
tistics, 1898  (p.  1041),  as  follows:  "Immigration  benefits  our  trade.  Increased  immi- 
gration necessitates  the  erection  of  more  dwelling  houses,  which  means  work  and 
prosperity  for  all  the  building  trades." 

Wages  at  the  present  time  are  good  throughout  the  large  cities,  where  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  the  men  employed  in  the  building  trades  have  themselves  been  immi- 
grants. In  the  smaller  cities,  where  the  wages  are  much  less  than  in  the  larger  cities, 
it  is  the  older  American  labor  which  controls  the  field.  In  these  large  cities  not  only 
have  the  wages  been  increased,  but  the  hours  have  been  reduced  from  12  to  10  and 
again  from  10  to  8.  In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  September,  1898, 
the  investigation  of  wages  shows  that  from  1870  to  1898  the  average  wages  for  brick- 
layers were  raised  from  $3.15£per  day  to$3.51f;  carpenters,  $2.36J  to  $2,524;  hod 
carriers,  $1.75£  to  $2,005;  masons, $2.80£ to $3.20J;  painters, $2.22£to$2.60;  plumbers, 
$2.74£  to  $3.15J.  (See  table,  p.  000.)  This  increase  will  appear  the  more  important 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  number  of  hours  has  been  decreased  and  that  the 
rates  since  1898,  when  that  report  was  made,  have  risen  still  further.  Wages  in 
Chicago  for  carpenters  were  raised  in  1897  from  37£  cents  per  hour  to  42$  cents. 
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The  effect  of  immigration  on  the  different  building  trades  varies  considerably, 
carpenters  suffering  more  than  others.  They  are  met  mainly  by  the  immigration  of 
Canadian  carpenters,  who  affect  wages  at  Boston,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  and  the  smaller 
Canadian-border  towns.  This  immigration  is  described  in  the  chapter  on  Canadian 
immigration.  (Seep.  000.)  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  immigration  from 
Canada  to  these  cities  is  of  the  same  nature  as  immigration  from  country  districts 
in  our  own  country  to  the  cities.  This  is  brought  out  by  the  situation  in  Chicago, 
where  it  is  noted  that  the  principal  danger  to  the  carpenters  is  from  suburban  and 
country  towns,  which  send,  carpenters  to  the  city  in  the  winter.  Very  few  Cana- 
dians come  to  Chicago.  It  is  stated  that  not  over  50  to  75  carpenters  are  aliens. 
The  work  in  the  cities  is  so  different  from  that  in  a  country  district  and  in  foreign 
countries  that  an  outsider  can  not  successfully  compete  except  after  learning  practi- 
cally a  new  trade.  Furthermore,  carpenters  in  England,  whence  the  large  numbers 
have  hitherto  come,  are  at  the  present  time  receiving  good  wages  and  are  not 
migrating. 

In  Chicago  the  building  trades  unions  are  organized  largely  by  nationalities.  The 
reasons  seem  to  be  that  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  new  immigrants  into  the  union, 
especially  when  the  union  is  mixed  or  is  controlled  by  a  leading  nationality.  It 
has  been  found  by  experience  that  unions  which  were  exceedingly  heterogeneous 
failed  to  hold  together  when  really  tested.  In  the  matter  of  getting  the  newcomers 
into  the  union,  the  case  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Swedish  carpenters  who,  when 
they  first  came,  could  not  be  induced  to  enter  a  union  whose  membership  was  larger 
than  that  of  their  own  nationality.  Since  they  have  been  organized  in  a  union  of 
their  own,  they  have  been  very  strong  unionists.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
organization  of  the  carpenters  unions  in  Chicago  by  nationalities : 

Unions  of  carpenters  in  Chicago. 


Number  of  union. 

Tear  of  or- 
ganization. 

Member- 
ship. 

Nationality. 

1 

1881 
1881 
1874-1878 
1881 
1886 
1891 
1881 
1881 
1888 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1900 
1881 

900 
1,100 
250 
100 
125 
500 
550 

50 
150 
600 
225 

80 
250 
200 

50 
100 
125 

10 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

21 

54 

58 

62 

70 

80 

Mostly  Canadians. 

181 

199 

242 

416 

419 '_ 

434 

504 

521 

Mixed,  Ge-mans. 

Hod  carriers  of  Chicago  have  a  similar  practice.  Their  union  was  first  organized 
in  1886  as  a  mixed  assembly  of  all  nationalities.  It  broke  down  on  this  account. 
The  different  nationalities  then  organized  separate  independent  unions,  and  in  1896 
these  effected  a  federation  in  the  hod  carriers'  council,  a  delegate  body  of  4  locals,  as 
follows:  No.  1,  German  speaking,  including  a  small  number  of  colored  men;  No. 2, 
Bohemian;  No.  3, Polish;  No.  4,  English  speaking,  including  Italians,  Swedes,  and 
about  250  or  300  colored.  The  colored  members  are  treated  the  same  as  others. 
These  are  not  strictly  locals;  they  are  rather  branches,  since  membership  is  not 
localized.  The  leading  locals  have  business  agents  and  the  recruits  join  the  local 
of  the  business  agent  regardless  of  his  nationality.  Prior  to  1896  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  hod  carriers'  council,  foreign  labor  coming  in  in  large  numbers  depressed 
wages,  but  since  then  the  scale  has  been  raised. 

Granite  cutters. — The  granite  cutters  are  strongly  organized,  as  a  rule,  but  have 
made  complaint  in  New  York  City  of  the  violation  of  the  State  law  regarding  the 
prevailing  rates  of  wages  by  the  padroni  in  the  case  of  Italians.  The  scale  is  $4, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  these  Italians  are  required  to  pay  the  padroni  a  dollar  a  day 
commission,  which  goes  to  the  contractor.  (Seep.  435.)  The  granite  cutters  in  the 
cities  especially  complain  of  work  done  at  the  quarries,  where  mainly  immigrant 
labor  is  employed  and  the  wages  are  very  low.  These  quarry  laborers  are  not 
organized.  This  is  especially  true  of  granite  quarries  in  New  England.  As  far  as 
city  employment  is  concerned,  the  effect  is  not  serious. 
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Stonecutters, — The  stonecutters  have  complained  in  times  past  of  the  so-called 
"harvesters,"  who  come  from  abroad,  work  during  the  busy  season,  and  then  return 
home.  The  union,  however,  has  been  able  to  stop  this  practice  by  requiring  an 
initiation  fee  of  $50  for  foreign  stonecutters,  the  fee  for  American  being  $10.  (See 
Reports  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VII,  p.  745.) 

Bricklayers. — This  is  perhaps  the  strongest  organization  in  the  building  trades,  and 
it  has  been  successful  in  protecting  itself  against  immigrants.  The  New  York  local 
has  a  clause  in  its  constitution  making  it  compulsory  for  persons  desiring  to  become 
members  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  is  directed  against  the  so-called 
"birds  of  passage"  who  come  from  Great  Britain  in  the  spring  and  return  in  the 
fall.  One  device  adopted  a  few  years  ago  to  check  this  class  of  competition  was  a 
provision  that  the  monthly  dues"  in  the  union  should  no  longer  be  paid  in  advance 
but  must  be  paid  each  month,  the  penalty  being  that  the  lapse  requires  a  new  initia- 
tion fee.  Considering  that  a  member  must  attend  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  union 
in  order  to  pay  dues,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  provision  compels  permanent  residence 
in  the  locality  in  order  to  retain  membership  and  find  work. 

Plumbers. — This  organization  receives  competition  from  immigrants  only  from  those 
who  come  from  England  and  Scotland,  but  such  immigrants  have  strong  unions  in 
their  own  country  and  readily  abide  by  the  union  rules  when  they  migrate. 

longshoremen. — The  organization  of  longshoremen  presents  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing instances  of  the  way  in  which  organization  overcomes  the  disadvantages  of  race 
competition.  Formerly,  under  the  old  stevedore  system,  which  was  a  system  of  sub- 
contracting or  sweating,  the  men  received  very  low  pay  at  very  irregular  work. 
Since  1897,  when  the  national  union  was  organized,  their  yearly  wages  have  dou- 
bled and  they  have  become  their  own  contractors.  (See  Vol.  IX,  p.  309.)  In  a 
majority  of  the  ports  along  the  Great  Lakes,  where  the  union  has  its  strength,  the 
organization  is  mixed,  but  at  Ashtabula  the  men  are  organized  by  races,  namely, 
Swedes,  Italians,  Finns,  Slavonians,  and  Portuguese.  Each  of  these  races  has  its 
own  branch  or  local,  and  there  is  a  central  council  composed  of  the  delegates  of 
each  which  conducts  business  in  English  and  has  jurisdiction  over  the  several  locals. 
At  Newport  News,  since  1899,  a  similar  arrangement  has  been  made  between  the 
white  and  colored  races. 

In  loading  and  unloading  vessels  these  different  races  work  in  cooperative  gangs 
of  their  own  kindred.  The  contracts  with  the  dock  managers  are  made  by  the 
national  union  at  a  fixed  price  per  ton  for  each  port.  The  several  gangs  take  turns 
on  the  vessels  as  they  come  in,  so  that  the  work  is  distributed  equally  in  the  course 
of  the  season.  Each  gang  elects  its  own  foreman,  whose  pay  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  other  members,  and  the  lump  sum  received  for  unloading  or  loading  vessels  is 
paid  to  these  foremen  and  by  him  equally  divided  among  the  members  of  the  gang. 
It  is  by  this  arrangement,  based  on  the  national  conference  with  the  dock  managers, 
that  these  diverse  nationalities  have  been  able  to  come  together  and  secure  a  most 
important  increase  in  their  earnings. 

Bakers. — In  the  large  bakeries  mechanics  are  not  required  because  of  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery.  In  these  bakeries  women  and  children  tend  the  machinery. 
With  a  mixer,  a  man  or  boy  can  do  the  work  of  6  men.  With  a  dough-brake 
machine,  a  man  can  do  the  work  of  from  6  to  7  men.  With  a  bread  molder,  1  man 
can  do  the  work  of  8  to  10  men.  Besides  these  improvements  there  are  machines  for 
making  cakes  and  crackers,  and  improved  ovens,  so  that  a  man's  labor  to-day  pro- 
duces very  much  more  than  it  did  20  years  ago. 

The  so-called  "trust  bakeries,"  such  as  the  American  Biscuit  Company  and  the 
National  Biscuit  Company,  are  not  organized,  and  the  union  officers  say  that  when- 
ever they  had  a  strike  they  were  replaced  by  unskilled  and  immigrant  labor  and 
lost  the  strike. 

Investigation  made  by  the  New  York  bureau  of  labor  statistics. — The  fact  that  the  city 
and  State  of  New  York  are  affected  directly  by  European  immigration  more  than 
other  States  gives  especial  interest  to  the  investigation  made  in  1898  by  the  bureau 
of  labor  statistics  upon  the  effects  of  immigration  upon  wages  and  employment. 
Following  is  the  summary  of  the  inquiry  made  by  the  statistician.1  Since  this 
investigation  was  made  at  a  time  (1898)  when  industrial  depression  had  been  severe 
for  3  or  4  years,  it  naturally  shows  the  serious  effects  of  immigration  at  their  worst. 

In  view  of  recurring  complaints  from  labor  organizations  as  to  the  adverse  effects  of  immigration 
on  the  trades  in  this  State,  this  bureau  determined  early  in  the  current  year  to  ascertain  the  facts 
from  those  directly  affected — the  working  people  themselves,  through  their  unions  or  accredited  rep- 
resentatives ;  so  toward  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  there  was  sent  to  every  labor  organization  in  the 
State  a  schedule  containing  these  questions :  (1)  "Has  your  trade  been  affected  by  immigration  dur- 
ing the  past  6  years  ? "  (2)  "If  so,  how  many  of  your  members  have  been  displaced  by  immigrants?" 
(3)  "  Have  wages  in  your  trade  been  reduced  by  reason  of  competition  of  immigrants?  "  Responses 
immediately  came  from  1,039  organizations,  having  a  membership  of  175,959.  Negative  answers  to 
the  queries  were  received  from  774  unions  (74.5  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  that  returned  replies), 

■Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  New  York,  1898,  pp.  1036-1040. 
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with  105,889  members  (60.2  per  cent  of  the  total) ;  while  265  organizations  (25.5  per  cent),  returning  a 
membership  of  70,070  (39.8  per  cent),  report  that  they  were  directly  and  detrimentally  affected  by  im- 
migrant labor.    This  competition  was  felt  by  the  workers  in  85  trades,  or  45  per  cent  of  the  189  cov- 

thatof  _ 
and  for, 
most;  hut  the  effect  was  hardly  perceptible  in  the  printing  and  steam  railroad  industries. 

The  returns  show  that  the  unions  located  in  towns  at  or  near  the  seaboard  and  those  bordering  on 
or  easy  of  access  from  the  Canadian  boundary  experienced  a  more  adverse  effect  than  did  those  farther 
in  the  interior  of  the  State.  In  all  the  boroughs  of  New  York  City  181  organizations,  comprising  68.3 
per  cent  of  the  265  imparting  affirmative  replies,  report  that  immigration  affected  the  employments  of 
their  members.  Nineteen  Buffalo  unions  answer  in  the  same  strain;  so  do  9  in  Syracuse,  6  each  in 
Rochester  and  Yonkers,  5  in  Watertown,  4  each  in  Albany,  Kingston,  Lockport,  and  Troy,  3  each  in 
Newburg  and  Poughkeepsie,  2  in  Utica,  1  each  in  Auburn,  Cohoes,  Ithaca,  Jamestown,  Mount  Vernon, 
Niagara  Falls,  and  Some,  2  in  the  village  of  New  Hochelle,  and  1  each  in  Glens  Falls,  Hulburton, 
Mamaroneck,  Port  Chester,  Sidney,  and  Tarry  town. 

It  is  reported  by  154  unions  that  in  6  years  17,322  members  were  displaced  by  immigrants ;  and  97 
organizations,  having  a  membership  of  22,318,  declare  that  the  term  of  employment  of  these  members 
was  materially  lessened,  with  a  resultant  decrease  in  wage  earnings,  by  the  surplusage  of  labor  brought 
about  by  newly  arrived  aliens  overcrowding  the  trades.  A  few  unions,  although  reporting  that  their 
members  had  been  affected,  fail  to  show  to  what  extent. 

Of  the  265  organizations  affected  by  immigration,  120,  with  34,304  members,  state  that  wage  rates 
were  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  unequal  competition  of  these  newcomers,  while  137,  having  a  member- 
ship of  34,482,  report  that  immigration  has  not  caused  reductions  in  union  rates  of  wages.  Eight 
unions,  membership  1,284,  do  not  make  answer  to  the  question. 

Tn  the  building  industry  113  organizations,  membership  27,862,  engaged  in  17  out  of  26  trades, 
report  an  injurious  effect.  Seventy-four  unions  say  that  9,815  members  were  displaced  by  immi- 
grants; 34  organizations,  membership  6,832,  record  an  abridgment  of  employment,  with  a  conse- 
quent reduction  of  earnings,  and  33  unions,  4,760  members,  show  decreases  in  wage  rates  owing  to 
immigrant  competition.  The  workers  most  affected  were  bricklayers,  building  laborers,  carpenters, 
painters,  and  stone  masons. 

In  the  tobacco  industry  7  unions  of  cigar  makers,  numbering  1,504  members,  report  a  detrimental 
effect;  3  note  the  displacement  of  112  members;  4  organizations,  membership  1,185,  state  that  over- 
plus immigration  has  caused  lack  of  employment  and  reduction  of  earnings,  and  4  others,  with  1,372 
members,  report  reduced  wage  rates.  One  union  composed  of  30  cigcar  packers  states  that  2  members 
were  displaced,  and  that  the  others  had  their  employment  and  earnings  lessened. 

Thirteen  of  the  18  clothing  trades  were  affected;  31  unions,  with  18,631  members,  reporting  the 
extent.  Twenty-two  state  that  3,569  members  were  displaced;  8,  with  a  membership  of  5,061,  found 
less  opportunity  for  employment  and  suffered  a  decrease  in  wage  earnings,  while  25,  having  17,020 
members,  report  reductions  in  rates  of  pay. 

Three  unions  of  coach  drivers  and  livery-stable  men  report  the  displacement  of  238  members. 

Bakers  predominate  in  the  food-producing  trades  that  were  affected.  Nine  bakers'  unions,  with  a 
membership  of  571,  report  the  effect.  Four  organizations  state  that  48  members  were  displaced. 
Eight  onions,  393  members,  say  that  on  account  of  immigration  the  number  of  days  of  employment 
was  lessened  and  wage  earnings  fell  off.  Three  union  s,  having  a  membership  of  1 40,  report  wage-rate 
reductions.    A  union  of  butchers  states  that  24  members  were  displaced. 

In  the  furniture  industry  an  upholsterers'  organization,  with  a  membership  of  238,  makes  return 
that  immigration  has  decreased  the  number  of  days  of  employment,  wage  rates,  and  earnings. 

Seven  organizations,  with  1,359  members,  in  the  hat,  cap,  and  fur  industry  were  affected.  Four  of 
these  unions  state  that  173  members  were  displaced;  100  members  in  another  organization  had  their 
employment  lessened,  and  5  unions,  with  a  membership  of  966,  report  reductions  in  rates  of  wages. 

Of  the  5  organizations,  membership  782,  of  hotel,  park,  and  restaurant  employees  affected,  1  states 
that  30  members  were  displaced;  4  report  that  632  members  could  not  obtain  steady  employment, 
tv hile  4,  with  a  membership  of  717,  declare  that  wage  rates  were  reduced. 

Immigrant  labor  affected  all  but  3  of  the  16  trades  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  according  to  the 
returns  from  35  unions,  having  4,612  members.  Sixteen  organizations  state  that  347  members  lost 
their  places  owing  to  immigration ;  9  unions,  membership  871,  report  a  curtailment  of  employment  and 
loss  in  earnings,  while  20  organizations,  with  2,373  members,  say  that  rates  of  pay  were  reduced. 
The  workers  most  affected  were  blacksmiths  and  their  helpers,  stationary  engineers,  iron  molders, 
and  machinists. 

Among  the  leather  workers  7  organizations,  membership  1,367,  felt  the  effect  of  immigration.  Five 
of  these  unions  report  that 173  members  were  displaced,  while  1  states  that  the  employment  of  its  275 
members  was  curtailed,  with  a  consequent  decrease  in  earnings,  and  4  others,  with  637  members,  show 
reductions  in  wage  rates. 

The  only  workers  affected  in  the  malt-liquor  industry  were  28  maltsters  in  1  organization.  They 
were  displaced  by  immigrants. 

Four  organizations  in  the  marine  trades  state  that,  owing  to  immigrants  overcrowding  the  several 
occupations,  their  1,502  members  had  their  working  time  and  wage  earnings  reduced,  and  1  union 
reports  the  displacement  of  90  members. 

In  the  metal-working  industry  2  organizations,  with  210  members,  report  less  employment  and  reduc- 
tions in  earnings  as  well  as  rates  by  reason  of  immigration. 

Six  unions  composed  of  551  musicians  were  affected  by  immigration.  One  states  that  25  members 
were  displaced ;  5,  with  a  mem  bership  of  382,  report  that  opportunities  for  employment  were  lessened, 
and  4,  having  472  members,  declare  that  wage  rates  were  reduced. 

The  effect  was  slight  in  the  printing  industry.  One  union  of  book-cover  stampers  and  gold  layers 
reports  that  3  members  were  displaced.  An  organization  of  120  lithographic  artists  and  engravers 
states  that  the  employment  of  members  was  lessened  and  that  wage  rates  were  reduced.  A  union  of 
43  compositors  replies  that  there  was  a  reduction  in  working  time  and  earnings. 

One  organization,  containing  135  locomotive  engineers,  states  that  employment  was  lessened  and 
wage  earnings  reduced.  Two  unions  of  locomotive  firemen,  with  86  members,  report  redactions  in 
wage  rates,  and  1  lodge  in  the  same  calling  says  20  of  its  members  were  displaced  by  immigrants. 

A  district  assembly  of  4,335  street  surface  railroad  employees  replies  that  immigrant  competition 
caused  a  decrease  in  wage  rates     The  same  organization  reports  the  displacement  of  1,450  members. 

Three  of  the  11  trades  in  the  stonecutting  industry  were  affected,  7  unions,  with  784  members,  stating 
to  what  extent.  Three  report  the  displacement  of  106  members,  and  the  other  4,  membership  565,  show 
that  the  opportunities  for  employment  were  diminished,  resulting  in  decreased  earnings.  Three  organi- 
zations, 219  members,  report  reduced  wage  rates  by  reason  of  immigrant  competition. 
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Four  assemblies  of  302  pavers  and  rammer  men  -were  affected  by  immigration,  1  having  had  3  mem- 
bers displaced,  and  the  233  members  in  the  other  3  unions  had  their  employment  lessened. 

Tn  the  textile  trades  1  union  was  affected.  It  is  composed  of  22  lace  workers,  whose  wage  rates  were 
reduced.     This  organization  also  reports  the  displacement  of  20  members. 

A  union  of  2,700  actors  states  that  at  times  these  members  were  deprived  of  employment  owing  to 
the  immigration  of  people  in  that  profession.  The  same  organization  reports  that  300  of  its  members 
were  displaced. 

In  the  woodworking  industry  3  onions  of  coopers  report  that  515  members  were  displaced  by  immi- 
grants. Two  organizations,  with  400  members,  state  that  the  chances  of  employment  were  decreased 
and  wage  earnings  were  reduced.  Two  unions,  189  members,  show  reductions  in  rates  of  wages.  A 
union  of  150  kindling-wood  workers  reports  a  reduction  in  wage  rates  and  the  displacement  of  20 
members. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  trades  are  4  unions  of  341  barbers,  who  report  an  adverse  effect  from  immi- 
gration. Two  of  these  organizations  state  that  85  men  were  displaced,  and  in  another  159  members 
were  compelled  to  work  on  short  time.  Two  unions,  membership  196,  Bay  that  wage  rates  were  reduced. 
A  union  of  clerks  and  salesmen  reports  the  displacement  of  100  members,  and  the  same  organization 
also  declares  that  its  members  had  to  submit  to  a  reduction  in  rates  of  wages.  One  union  of  54  work- 
ers in  mixed  trades  suffered  a  decrease  in  wage  rates,  and  26  members  were  displaced. 


OHAPTEE  VII. 

THE  PADRONE  SYSTEM  AND  COMMON  LABOR. 

I.  HISTORY  OF  PADRONE  SYSTEM. 

In  the  period  of  industrial  recovery  following  the  civil  war  there  was  a  pressing 
demand  for  labor.  Special  legislation  was  even  invoked  to  aid  in  supplying  this 
demand.  Thus  the  act  of  1864,  for  the  encouragement  of  immigration,  gave  manu- 
facturers and  contractors  the  right  to  import  foreign  laborers  under  contract. 
Speculation  in  cheap  labor  ensued;  agents  were  sent  to  foreign  countries  in  search 
for  workmen.  The  unenlightened  peasants  of  Italy  were  the  easiest  victims  of  this 
speculation.  Their  coming,  in  fact,  was  not  of  their  own  accord,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  people  of  northern  Europe,  but  they  came  usually  under  contract. 

ThiB  difference  between  the  Italian  immigrant  and  the  northern  people,  and  the 
reason  for  their  having  been  so  easily  exploited,  is  brought  out  by  their  illiteracy 
and  ignorance  of  the  English  language. 

The  great  bulk  of  Italian  immigration  haB  come  from  southern  Italy,  the  prov- 
inces, Abruzzi,  Auelbino,  Basilicata,  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Naples.  Almost  the 
whole  number  from  these  provinces  are  of  the  peasant  class,  accustomed  to  hard 
work  and  meager  fare.  Their  illiteracy  is  very  high.  In  1899  the  illiteracy  for  all 
races  of  immigrants  was  22.9  per  cent,  while  for  the  immigrants  from  southern  Italy 
it  was  57.3  per  cent  and  for  northern  Italy  the  illiteracy  was  only  11.4  per  cent, 
showing  clearly  the  contrast  between  this  ignorant  peasant  class  of  unskilled 
laborers  and  the  skilled  workmen  from  the  manufacturing  centers  of  northern  Italy. 
In  1900  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  for  these  immigrants  was  54.5  in  contrast  to 
24.2  for  all  races  and  11.8  for  the  northern  Italians. 

This  illiteracy  is  brought  out  by  the  investigation  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  of  the  Italians  in  Chicago  (9th  Special  Eeportj  p.  383).  Out  of  4,553 
persons  10  years  of  age  and  over,  2,752,  or  60.44  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  illit- 
erates. Among  2,812  males  51.96  per  cent  were  illiterate,  and  of  1,741  females  1,291, 
or  74.15  per  cent  were  illiterate.  As  to  the  literacy  itself  of  the  39.56  per  cent  who 
were  literate,  only  18.21  per  cent  could  read  and  write  English  and  Italian,  while 
54.80  per  cent  could  read  and  write  Italian  only.  More  than  this,  the  literatemales  who 
could  read  and  write  Italian  only  were  60.55  per  cent  of  the  literates,  which  shows 
how  very  unfavorably  the  Italians  are  situated  when  they  enter  industrial  activities 
under  American  conditions. 

The  same  investigation  showed  that  of  the  number  of  persons  of  foreign  birth 
and  10  years  of  age  and  over,  58.62  per  cent  were  able  to  speak  English  and  47.38 
per  cent  were  not  able  to  speak  English.  The  following  table  is  taken  from  the 
above  report  (p.  33),  and  shows  the  percentage  of  foreign  born  10  years  of  age 
and  over  able  and  not  able  to  speak  English,  by  the  number  of  years  in  the  United 
States: 
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Yeats  in  the  United  States. 


Able  to 

speak 

English. 


Not  able 
to  speak 
English. 


Total  native  born 

Foreign  born : 

TJnderlyear 

lyear 

2  rears 

3years 

4  years 

5  years 

6  years 

7  years 

8  years 

9years 

10  years  and  over  . . . 
Not  reported 

Total  foreign  born 
Aggregate.. 


Per  cent. 
99.33 


Per  cent. 
0.67 


1.80 
19.48 
28.95 
39.55 
44.07 
52.51 
56.25 
69.02 
65.40 
64.91 
73.11 
78.26 


58.62 
61.30 


98.20 
80.52 
71.05 
60.45 
55.93 
47.49 
43.75 
30.98 
34.60 
35.09 
26.86 
21.74 


41.38 
38.70 


Literates  and  illiterates,  by  sex. 
[All  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over.] 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Head  and  ■write  English  only 

Bead  and  write  Italian  only 

Bead  and  write  English  and  Italian 

Total  literates 

Total  illiterates - 


Per  cent. 
19.32 
60.55 
20.13 


Per  cent. 
50 

37.56 
12.44 


Per  cent. 
26.99 
54.80 
18.21 


48.04 
51.96 


25.85 
74.15 


39.56 
60.44 


Some  form  of  contract  was  then  necessary  to  induce  these  people  to  leave  their 
country,  for  by  temperament  they  were  not  the  self-reliant  people  of  the  north  who 
cams  of  their  own  volition.  The  dread  of  change,  the  fear  of  coming  to  a  strange 
and  unknown  land,  had  to  he  counteracted  by  material  inducements.  It  was  thus 
that  they  came  not  in  search  of  work,  hut  under  contract  for  several  years,  and  thus 
were  assured  in  advance  of  permanent  work  at  what  seemed  to  them  high  wages. 

At  this  earliest  stage  in  the  Italian  immigration  the  padrone  was  the  agent  of  the 
contractor  or  manufacturer.  Laborers  were  demanded,  and  he  acted  simply  as  the 
agent  in  supplying  specific  demands.  The  manufacturer  or  contractor  was  of  another 
nationality,  but  in  looking  for  cheap  labor  he  had  recourse  to  an  Italian  already  in 
this  country.  This  Italian,  undertaking  to  supply  the  number  of  laborers  called  for, 
went  or  seDt  to  Italy  for  the  number,  who  entered  upon  a  contract  binding  them- 
selves to  service  for  from  1  to  3  years,  and  in  rare  instances  even  for  7  years.  At  the 
same  time  he  furnished  transportation  and  took  care  of  them  upon  landing  here  until 
they  were  sent  to  the  work  for  which  they  were  contracted.  It  was  thus  that  the 
padrone  was  merely  a  middleman,  the  man  who  stood  between  the  contractor  and 
the  men.  He  was  looked  upon  by  the  men  as  their  representative,  not  as  their 
employer,  and  upon  him  they  depended. 

Under  this  early  system  there  were  numerous  ways  in  which  the  padrone  could 
make  money.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  a  commission  from  the  men  as  well  as  from 
the  contractor  for  furnishing  the  men,  and  commission  on  their  passage.  Upon 
getting  them  here  he  had  a  profit  from  boarding  them  until  they  went  to  work. 
This  was  deducted  from  their  prospective  earnings.  After  that  the  padrone  usually 
furnished  food  and  shelter  for  them  while  at  work.  This  privilege  was  usually 
given  free  by  the  contractor  who  furnished  shelter  and  for  which  the  padrone 
charged  rent.  Then  there  was  also  the  commission  from  sending  money  back  to 
Italy,  and  finally  the  commission  on  the  return  passage  after  the  contract  had  been 
completed. 

But  the  padrone  par  excellence  was  not  an  agent  and  did  not  act  for  the  con- 
tractor. He  acted  primarily  upon  his  own  initiative  and  for  himself.  Instead  of 
waiting  for  a  call  for  men,  he  would  upon  his  own  responsibility  engage  Italians  to 
come,  and  contract  for  their  labor  for  a  certain  nnmber  of  years.    After  having 
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brought  them  here  he  would  farm  them  out  to  anyone  who  wanted  them.  He 
boarded  them,  received  their  wages,  and  paid  them  what  he  saw  fit.  Sometimes 
a  laborer  would  receive  $40  a  year  and  as  often  only  $40  for  2  years.  Under  this 
system  the  padrone  occasionally  would  buy  outright  a  minor  from  his  or  her  parents. 
Men,  women,  and  children  were  thus  brought  into  the  country,  the  boys  to  become 
bootblacks,  newsboys,  or  strolling  musicians.  In  this  stage  the  padrone  system  most 
closely  resembled  the  system  as  it  existed  in  Italy,  which  meant  in  general  the 
employment  of  children,  or  minors,  in  the  "roving  professions,"  such  as  strolling 
musicians,  performers  on  the  harp  or  hand  organ,  and  street  acrobats.  These  per- 
sons were  under  the  direction  of  a  master  or  padrone  more  or  less  inhuman,  to  whom 
belonged  all  the  earnings  of  these  persons.  This  system  flourished  most  widely 
during  the  decade  1870-1880,  and  under  its  influence  Italian  immigration  was  stimu- 
lated to  such  an  extent  that  the  flow  soon  equaled  the  demand.  The  sphere  of  the 
padrone  then  changed.  His  work  of  inducing  immigration  was  no  longer  necessary ; 
immigrants  came  without  having  previously  made  contracts,  and  governmental 
action  was  aimed  at  preventing  the  importation  of  contract  labor.  Under  these  two 
influences — the  great  increase  in  immigration  and  governmental  opposition — the 
character  of  the  padrone  has  changed. 

As  a  result  of  this  demand  for  laborers  and  the  activities  of  the  padroni,  the  Italian 
immigrants  have  been  largely  males,  and  until  recent  years  have  not  come  by  fami- 
lies, as  have  the  other  nationalities,  notably  the  German  and  Scandinavian  people. 
In  the  following  table  the  total  number  of  immigrants  and  the  percentage  of  male 
and  female  are  given  for  20  years  for  the  leading  nationalities : 

Total  number  of  immigrants,  and  percentage  of  each  sex,  from  leading  European  countries, 

1868-1888. 


Nationality. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

2, 080, 149 
1,  083, 191 
980,  255 
924,  005 
803,  510 
695,  507 
482, 694 
313,  964 
224, 271 

Per  cent. 
57.3 
49.4 
60 

60.1 
76.7 
62.9 
63 

70.1 
60.8 

Per  cent. 
42.7 

50.6 

40 

39.9 

Italy 

23.3 

37.1 

37 

29.9 

39.2 

Total 

7,  587,  546 

60.6 

39.4 

Of  the  above  nationalities  the  German,  Irish,  English,  Scotch,  Scandinavian,  Aus- 
trian, and  Russian  showed  percentage  of  males  either  below  or  not  much  above  the 
average  for  all.  This  would  indicate  that  these  people  came  mostly  in  family  groups, 
with  the  intention  of  permanent  settlement.  But  the  Hungarian  and  Italian  immi- 
grants showed  very  high  percentage  of  males,  which  would  indicate  that  the  immi- 
gration was  not  of  family  groups,  but  of  individuals. 

II.  PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 

Under  these  changed  conditions  it  is  probable  that  the  padrone  has  very  little  to 
do  with  bringing  Italians  into  the  country,  since  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  have  a 
contract  to  bring  them  in,  and  because  it  is  even  unsafe  according  to  Federal  stat- 
utes. The  padrone  is  now  nothing  more  than  an  employment  agent,  and  exists  only 
because  of  the  immigrants  and  their  illiteracy  and  ignorance  of  American  institu- 
tions. He  procures  his  subjects  at  the  port,  upon  their  landing,  by  promising  them 
steady  work  at  high  wages.  If  the  immigrant  does  not  get  under  the  control  of  the 
padrone  by  this  means,  the  immigrant  need  only  go  to  the  colony  of  his  race  in  any 
of  the  large  cities,  where  he  will  readily  be  picked  up  by  one  of  the  padroni  and 
promised  employment.  By  this  means  the  newcomers  are  attached  to  the  padrone, 
who  is  able  to  fulfill  his  promises,  because  he  "stands  in"  with  the  contractors,  he 
knows  officials  and  bosses  of  the  railroads,  and  he  is  thus  in  a  way  to  furnish  employ- 
ment for  his  fellow-countrymen  who  can  not  speak  English  and  have  no  other  way 
of  finding  employment.  It  may  then  be  said  that  the  padrone  system  no  longer 
exists,  and  that  the  successor  to  the  padrone  is  an  employment  agency,  which  col- 
lects the  labor  only  after  it  has  already  arrived  in  this  country,  and  makes  its  profit 
through  commissions  and  keeping  boarders. 

As  Dr.  Egisto  Rossi,  of  the  Italian  Immigration  Bureau,  has  summed  up  the  situa- 
tion, "The  padrone  system,  or  bossism,  can  be  defined  as  the  forced  tribute  which 
the  newly  arrived  pays  to  those  who  are  already  acquainted  with  the  ways  and 
language  of  the  country." 
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Though  the  character  of  the  padrone  is  now  that  of  an  employment  agent,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  no  Italian  has  an  employment  agency  license.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  in  nine  years  there  has  never  been  a  prosecution  of  an  Italian  for  carrying 
on  an  employment  agency  without  a  license.  His  mode  of  operation  is  to  go  to  the 
regular  licensed  agenoies  or  to  the  contractors  and  furnish  the  men  desired.  The 
padrone  also  has  no  office  of  his  own. 

But  the  padrone  does  not  employ  the  men  alone  and  upon  his  own  responsibility. 
He  works  together  with  the  Italian  banker,  who  is  a  somewhat  more  responsible 
party  than  the  padrone;  at  least  the  men  have  more  faith  in  him,  because  it  is 
through  him  that  they  send  money  back  to  Italy,  and  with  whom  they  keep  their 
small  savings.  It  is  through  the  banker  that  the  call  is  made  for  the  number  of  men 
who  are  wanted,  and  it  is  in  his  office  where  the  arrangements  with  the  men  are 
made.  He  may  advance  the  money  for  transportation,  and  even  the  commission  if 
the  men  do  not  have  the  money.  The  padrone  takes  charge  of  the  men  in  the 
capacity  of  a  boss,  takes  them  to  the  place  of  work,  runs  the  boarding  house  or 
shanty  store  at  the  place  of  work,  and  acts  as  interpreter  for  the  contractor. 

The  padroni  may  be  divided  into  several  classes.  The  first  class  is  the  small  boss 
who  furnishes  many  odd  jobs  for  individuals.  The  next  class  is  the  boss  who  regu- 
larly supplies  contractors  and  others  with  laborers  in  large  numbers.  This  is  the 
largest  class  and  really  stands  for  the  padrone  as  he  at  present  exists.  Finally,  there 
are  bosses  who  at  the  same  time  are  independent  contractors.  But  this  is  the  excep- 
tion, for  the  padrone,  it  may  be  said,  is  never  a  foreman  and  just  as  rarely  an  inde- 
pendent contractor.  His  work  is  to  act  as  an  interpreter  for  the  foreman  and  run  the 
boarding  house  or  shanty  store. 

For  furnishing  employment  he  receives  a  commission  from  the  laborer.  This  com- 
mission depends  upon  the  (1)  length  of  the  period  of  employment,  (2)  the  wages  to 
be  received,  and  (3)  whether  they  board  themselves.  If  they  board  themselves, 
the  commission  is  higher  and  varies  from  $1  to  $10  a  head.  For  a  job  of  5  or  6 
months  the  commission  may  even  rise  to  $10.  In  some  cases  the  wages  are  paid  to 
the  padrone,  but  this  is  only  when  the  contractor  is  dishonest  and  receives  a  share 
from  the  padrone.  But  if  the  contractor  is  honest,  he  knows  that  the  people  are 
generally  cheated,  and  so  he  pays  the  men  direct,  deducting,  however,  the  board  and 
other  charges  as  shown  by  the  padrone. 

Under  this  system  the  padrone  is  in  combination  with  the  Italian  banker,  who  fur- 
nishes the  money  to  pay  for  transportation,  for  the  erection  of  shanties  when  they 
are  not  provided  by  the  contractor,  and  to  buy  provisions.  All  this  money  is  then 
deducted  from  the  earnings  of  the  men.  The  profits  derived  from  the  venture  are 
finally  shared  by  the  padrone  with  the  banker,  who,  however,  finds  his  chief  source 
of  gain  in  holding  the  saving  s  of  the  laborers,  sending  their  money  to  Italy,  and 
changing  the  money  from  American  to  Italian,  in  which  process  great  shrinkage 
usually  takes  place. 

The  padrone  has  a  further  hold  upon  these  people  as  a  result  of  irregular  employ- 
ment. During  the  winter  there  is  almost  no  employment  at  all.  This  means  that  during 
the  greater  part  of  5  months  these  people  are  without  work.  When  work  is  plenti- 
ful, the  laborer  who  boards  with  his  boss  is  said  to  be  fortunate  if  he  can  save  more 
than  one-half  of  his  earnings.  Some  of  these  earnings  are  sent  to  Italy  or  frequently 
squandered,  so  that  the  laborer  often  finds  himself  in  winter  without  resources  of 
his  own.  In  such  cases  he  finds  it  convenient  to  go  the  boarding  house  of  the  boss 
or  banker,  where  he  remains  until  spring,  when  it  is  understood  that  he  shall  enter 
the  employ  of  the  boss.  In  New  York  there  are  large  tenements  owned  by  Italian 
bankers  which  serve  as  winter  quarters  for  these  laborers.  Here  the  men  are 
crowded  together,  a  dozen  or  more  in  one  room,  under  the  worst  sanitary  conditions. 
It  is  frequently  said  that  the  padrone  encourages  the  men  in  extravagance  in  order 
to  have  a  firmer  hold  on  their  future  earnings.  The  employment  is  even  made  irreg- 
ular by  the  padrone,  who  furnishes  employment  for  several  weeks  at  a  time  and  then 
keeps  them  idle,  claiming  that  the  work  is  not  regular. 

In  the  Ninth  Special  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  on  the  condition  of 
Italians  in  Chicago,  it  was  found  that  21.67  per  cent  of  persons  of  whom  the  question 
was  asked  answered  that  they  worked  for  a  padrone.  Of  this  number  5.96  per  cent 
reported  that  they  paid  no  commission  to  the  padrone  for  securing  the  job,  while 
94.04  per  cent  reported  that  they  paid  a  commission.  It  was  found  that  an  average 
of  $4.84  per  individual,  of  the  number  reporting,  was  paid  for  the  last  job  at  which 
they  worked,  and  the  average  time  worked  on  this  job  was  11  weeks  and  4  days  per 
individual.  The  average  amount  paid  per  week  to  padrones  for  employment  was 
thus  42  cents. 

The  Immigration  Investigation  Commission  of  1895  found  that  from  500  to  600 
laborers  employed  on  sewers  and  waterworks  padroni  had  deducted  from  their 
wages  10  cents  and  15  cents  each  day  for  procuring  employment.1 

1  Eeport  Immigration  Investigation  Commission,  1895,  p.  26. 
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The  padrone  provides  transportation  for  the  men.  But  in.  the  rates  he  over- 
charges the  men,  charging  for  first-class  transportation  or  regular  ticket  rates,  and 
securing  greatly  reduced  rates  because  of  the  large  number.  If  the  work  is  some 
distance  from  the  city,  the  padrone  often  boards  the  men,  and  usually  buys  the  privi- 
lege from  the  contractor  at  a  fixed  rate  per  head  per  month.  In  some  cases  the 
privilege  is  given  by  the  contractor  free,  because  the  padrone  saves  him  trouble  in 
employing  men,  and  is  convenient  to  have  around  in  managing  the  men.  But 
usually  the  contractor  sells  the  privilege  of  furnishing  the  laborers  with  board  and 
lodging  and  wearing  apparel,  the  cost  of  which  is  generally  deducted  from  their 
wages.  In  consideration  of  the  many  advantages  which  the  padroni  have  in  this 
transaction,  they  generally  have  to  pay  pretty  high  prices  for  the  privilege,  which 
naturally  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  immigrants.  If  the  men  board  themselves, 
their  food  must  be  bought  at  the  shanty  store,  which  is  operated  by  the  padrone. 
Notices  are  posted  to  this  effect,  and  fines  are  imposed  for  disobedience.  Even  dis- 
missal is  often  the  penalty.  Occasionally  a  fixed  daily  amount  of  purchases  is 
required  by  the  padrone,  but  usually  tho  men  are  allowed  to  spend  at  their  pleas- 
ure, but  only  at  the  padrone  store.  For  example,  in  1894  Italian  laborers  were 
shipped  from  New  York  to  Brunswick,  Ga.,  for  work  on  a  sewerage  contract.  Each 
man  paid  the  padrone  $1  for  finding  the  employment.  The  passage  money,  $7  per 
head,  was  paid,  by  the  banker  with  the  understanding  that  this  was  to  be  deducted 
from  their  wages.  The  agent  of  the  banker  paid  $25  a  month  rent  for  10  huts,  but 
charged  each  laborer  $1  a  month,  which  for  21&  men  was  $215  a  month.  All  sup- 
plies had  to  be  bought  at  the  shanty  store,  the  penalty  for  disobedience  being  a 
fine  of  $5.' 

The  quality  of  the  food  is  as  a  rule  very  low  even  for  Italians,  and  the  prices  are 
extortionate.  The  investigation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  (Ninth 
Annual  Report)  of  the  Italians  in  Chicago  showed,  among  other  things,  that  "the 
prices  charged  by  padroni  are  frequently  double  those  charged  in  Chicago  markets 
for  similar  articles  of  food  of  the  same  quality"  (p.  50).  The  average  increase  over 
Chicago  prices  was  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Bread ". 82.19 

Macaroni pound..  61.11 

Macaroni box. .  50. 33 

Cheese 46.02 

Tomatoes 65.38 

Sausages 72.40 

Bacon 69. 91 

Lard 77.04 

Sugar 44.58 

Coffee 74.70 

Tea  80.00 

Beans 61.70 

For  all  articles  of  food  combined 59.55 

In  the  Bulletin  Department  of  Labor  (March,  1897,  p.  118)  it  is  said:  "The  pro- 
visions are  furnished  in  a  raw  state,  and  cooked,  if  at  all,  by  the  men  themselves. 
The  food  furnished  by  the  boss  is  usually  of  an  inferior  quality  and  often  unfit  for 
consumption."  The  following  table  is  then  given  showing  the  prices  of  articles 
sold  at  a  shanty  store  ' '  not  far  from  the  city  of  New  York  "  and  the  average  market 
prices  in  New  York: 

Prices  of  commodities  at  shanty  stores  and  at  New  York  market  compared. 


Article. 

Unit. 

Shanty 
price. 

Market 
price. 

Pound.... 

Loaf 

Pound 

$0.10 
.10 
.20 
.25 
.10 
.10 
2.00 
.15 
.50 
.15 
.80 

$0.03 
.01 

.0j 

.08 

.001 

.05 

Gallon 

Pound 

1.00 

.05 

.25 

Bottle  .... 
Gallon 

.04 

'.30 

•Report  Immigration  Investigation  Commission,  1895,  p.  29. 
2  Approximate. 
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It  is  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  prices  paid  at  the  shanty  store  of  the 
padrone  are  from  2  to  3|  times  those  of  the  market  prices,  while  in  the  caBe  of  vege- 
tables the  shanty  price  was  30  times  the  New  York  market  price. 

Besides  the  profit  from  supplying  food  to  the  men,  the  padrone  charges  from  $1  to 
$3  a  head  for  the  shanties  in  which  the  men  sleep.  These  shanties  are  often  furnished 
without  charge  by  the  contractor,  but  the  padrone  nevertheless  charges  the  men  a 
rent  to  pay  for  his  boarding  privilege.  Sometimes  he  even  charges  regular  fees  for 
medical  service,  though  a  regular  physician  is  called  in  only  in  very  serious  cases. 

As  to  the  wages,  it  is  seldom  in  Eastern  States  that  only  $1.25  per  day  is  paid, 
though  in  1894,  1895,  and  1897  wages  were  $1,  with  very  little  work  to  be  had  even 
at  that  price.  At  present  they  vary  from  $1.35  to  $1.75  per  day.  In  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor  (Ninth  Annual  Keport,  Italians  in  Chicago)  it  was 
shown  that  the  average  weekly  earnings  for  Italian  males  were  $6.41,  and  the  aver- 
age hours  of  work  per  week  were  59.4.  The  highest  average  weekly  wage  was  $8.25| 
in  manufactures  and  mechanical  industries,  and  the  next  highest  was  $7.64J  in  agri- 
culture, fisheries,  and  mining.  But  this  throws  no  direct  light  upon  the  wages  or 
earnings  received  under  the  padrone.  Under  the  earlier  padrone  system  the  padrone 
would  import  laborers  under  contract  for  75  cents  per  day  for  two  years'  work.  But 
the  padrone  could  get  $1.25  per  day  from  railroads  and  contractors,  and  this  differ- 
ence would  go  to  him.  At  present  he  is  only  an  employment  agent,  and  the  wages 
are  usually  paid  direct  to  the  men,  though  only  after  the  deductions  have  been  made 
in  favor  of  the  padrone. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  into  the  alien 
labor  employed  on  State  contract  work  on  the  Erie  Canal  (Keport  1898,  p.  1153)  it  is 
stated  that  there  were  15,000  common  laborers  employed,  of  whom  1,000  were  Ameri- 
can citizens,  13,500  were  Italian  aliens,  350  Poles,  and  150  Hungarians.  The  highest 
wages  paid  these  laborers  was  $1.75,  and  the  lowest  $1.20  per  day.  Of  this  number 
600,  or  4  per  cent,  received  $1.20 ;  4,420,  or  30  per  cent,  received  $1.25,  and  9,794,  or  65 
percent,  received  $1.50,  which  shows  that  the  rate  for  this  labor,  of  which  Italian 
aliens  made  up  90  per  cent,  was  from  $1.20  to  $1.50  per  day. 

As  to  the  amount  of  employment  the  investigation  of  the  Commissioner  of  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  (Ninth  Special  Keport,  Italians  in  Chicago)  shows  that 
out  of  2,663  persons  employed  in  remunerative  occupations  1,517,  or  56.97  per  cent, 
were  unemployed  some  part  of  the  year.  The  average  time  unemployed  for  these 
1,517  persons  was  7.1  months;  for  the  109  females  in  the  number  it  was  6.4  months, 
and  for  the  1,408  males  7.2  months. 

The  nominally  small  earnings  of  these  people  thus  become  really  very  small  when 
it  is  kept  in  mind  that  they  are  unemployed  on  an  average  from  5  to  7  months  during 
the  year,  and  must  live  during  this  time  on  the  small  savings  which  they  may  per- 
haps have  been  able  to  put  aside  from  their  earnings. 

As  to  the  kind  of  labor,  it  may  be  said  that  the  padrone  undertakes  to  furnish 
only  unskilled  labor  in  the  large  cities,  though  the  Immigration  Investigation  Com- 
mission of  1895  reported  (p.  27  of  the  report)  "that  padroni  in  New  York  not  only  guar- 
antee to  supply  unskilled  labor  for  sewer,  railroad,  and  waterworks  construction, 
hut  also  skilled  labor  for  building  trades,  and  will,  furthermore,  arrange  for  their 
transportation  to  a  remote  point  if  a  small  percentage  of  the  passage  money  is 
advanced  or  guaranteed." 

But  in  the  country  and  small  towns  the  padroni  stand  ready  to  furnish  skilled 
workmen,  masons,  carpenters,  stone  cutters,  and  machinists.  Occasionally  Italians 
are  employed  through  padroni  in  the  endeavor  to  break  a  strike.  For  example,  in 
the  lockout  in  1892-93  of  the  granite  cutters  Mr.  Duncan  testified  before  the  com- 
mission that  Italians  were  employed  to  take  the  places  of  the  union  men.  But  he 
said  that  they  were  inefficient  and  had  to  drift  out  of  the  work  because  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  established  by  the  union  and  the  desire  of  the  employer  to  have 
only  the  most  profitable  men.  The  general  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Granite  Cut- 
ters' National  Union  describes  a  padrone  system  in  New  York  City  which  was  pre- 
pared to  supply  men  to  employers  in  the  granite-cutting  trade.  The  union  has  an 
8-hour  day  with  $4  in  New  York.  The  padrone  gathers  the  Italians,  who  comply 
with  the  State  law  by  declaring  their  intentions  for  citizenship.  These  men  pay  the 
padrone  $12  commission,  $6  remaining  on  deposit  as  a  guaranty  that  at  the  end  of 
tho  week  the  man  supplied  with  work  shall  return  $6  to  the  padrone ;  if  not,  his 
employment  ceases.  These  $6  per  man  per  week  are  paid  by  the  padrone  to  the 
contractor,  who  has  thus  employed  men  at  $3  under  a  $4  law  in  New  York,  which 
provides  that  mechanics  employed  in  the  State  upon  municipal,  county,  or  State 
work  shall  be  paid  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  and  work  the  prevailing  hours. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  rare  instances  where  skilled  labor  is  furnished  in  New  York 
by  the  padrone  system,  and  it  can  not  he  taken  as  representative  of  the  system. 

The  Italian  immigrant,  however,  does  not  always  limit  himself  to  becoming  a 
common  laborer  on  railroad  work  and  other  excavations,  but  often  becomes  an  arti- 
san. In  so  far  as  he  becomes  an  artisan  he  comes  in  conflict  with  American  work- 
men, but  the  conflict  is  less  sharp  than  formerly,  because  the  American  unions  are 
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organizing  Italian  labor.  The  Italians  themselves  are  coming  to  understand  the 
importance  of  organized  labor.  This  is  noticeable  especially  among  the  Italian  hod 
carriers,  masons,  and  stone  cutters,  and  where  this  feeling  and  sense  of  organization 
has  developed  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  padrone  system. 

in.    PADRONE   SYSTEM  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Formerly  the  padrone  furnished  men  to  contractors  in  city  departments,  water- 
works, and  street-cleaning  departments.  To  see  to  what  extent  this  is  now  prac- 
ticed letters  were  sent  to  the  mayors  of  different  cities.  The  questions  asked  were 
as  to  employment  on  public  works,  whether  aliens  or  citizens  were  employed,  the 
nativity  of  aliens  and  parentage  of  citizens,  whether  employed  through  agencies  or 
padrone,  and  whether  the  work  was  performed  by  the  city  directly  or  by  contracts. 
The  next  question  dealt  with  regulations,  whether  there  were  any  clauses  in  contracts 
or  ordinances  stipulating  the  wages,  hours,  and  citizenship  of  employees  on  public 
works,  and  whether  such  regulations  were  the  result  of  legislative  or  municipal 
enactments.  Finally,  what  were  the  prevailing  wage  and  hours  for  common  laborers 
nnder  contractors  on  public  work,  on  private  work,  and  under  direct  municipa 
employment.    The  following  tables  show  the  answers  received : 
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It  -will  be  seen  from  the  above  tbat  there  ia  no  marked  influence  on  municipal 
employment  by  the  padrone  system.  In  the  Eastern  cities  regulations  are  the  rule 
both  by  councils  and  by  State  legislatures.  Even  in  the  cases  where  Italians  were 
employed,  answers  were  received  stating  that  no  laborers  were  employed  through 
padroni,  but  usually  by  the  city  direct  and  even  directly  by  the  contractors,  because 
in  every  case  it  was  stated  that  the  supply  was  greater  than  the  demand.  The  only 
city  from  which  an  answer  was  returned  showing  that  agencies  are  common  was 
Portland,  Oreg.  Upon  this  point  the  letter  said:  "There  are  a  number  of  agencies 
in  this  city.  They  are  licensed  by  the  municipality  and  are  required  to  give  a 
receipt  to  each  person  from  whom  they  receive  money  as  a  fee.  The  receipt  shows 
the  amount  of  the  fee  paid,  where  employment  is  to  be  secured,  and  the  wages  to  be 
paid.  All  the  employment  agencies  have  been  kept  under  strict  police'supervision, 
and  as  a  result  there  is  little  or  no  complaint  against  them."  But  these  are  not  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  padrone,  who  is  found  only  in  a  few  of  the  largest 
cities,  principally  in  the  East. 

The  stipulations  as  to  citizenship  are  expressed  at  considerable  ]ength  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  connection  with  an  act  of  the  State  legislature. 

The  following  is  received  from  the  Philadelphia  director  of  public  works : 

In  reply  would  state  we  have  in  all  our  specifications  a  clause  stating  "  any  contract  awarded  under 
these  specifications  will  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  June  25,  1895,  entitled  '  An 
act  providing  that  none  hut  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  employed  in  any  capacity  in  the 
erection,  enlargement,  or  improvement  of  any  public  building  or  public  work  within  this  Common- 
wealth.'" 

This  matter  is  also  governed  hy  ordinance  of  councils. 

AN  ORDINANCE  providing  for  the  employment  only  of  American  citizens  hy  contractors  doing 
work  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Section  I.  The  select  and  common  councils  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  do  ordain,  that  in  all  con 
tracts  hereafter  let  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia  or  any  department  thereof  for  the  construction  of 
public  buildings,  waterworks,  sewers,  or  work  of  any  kind  involving  the  employment  of  labor,  there 
shall  he  a  stipulation  or  covenant  embraced  in  the  contract  that  the  contractor  or  contractors  shall 
not  employ  any  laborer,  artisan,  or  mechanic  upon  the  work  undertaken  or  contracted  for  by  him  or 
them  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States :  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  public  work  where  the  cost  thereof  is  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  from  assessments  of 
benefits. 

Sec.  2.  That  for  every  person  who  has  not  qualified  as  provided  in  section  1,  who  may  be  found  in 
the  employment  of  such  contractor  or  contractors  on  such  city  w  ork,  he  or  they  shall,  in  Baid  stipula- 
tion or  covenant,  agree  to  forfeit  five  (5)  dollars  per  day  for  everyday  that  such  person  shall  have  been 
employed  as  aforesaid,  and  shall,  in  said  covenant,  authorize  and  empower  the  head  of  any  department 
where  such  person  or  persons  are  employed  to  deduct  from  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  due  said  con- 
tractor under  such  contract  the  said  sum  of  five  (5)  dollars  per  day  for  each  person  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  but  employed  as  aforesaid,  as  liquidated  damages  for  the  failure  of  said  contractor  or 
contractors  to  observe  and  perform  in  this  respect  the  conditions  or  terms  of  his  or  their  contract. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  departments  to  acertain  and  require  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
citizenship  of  the  laborers,  artisans,  or  mechanics  employed  upon  such  work,  and  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  number  of  days  or  fraction  thereof  upon  which  any  person  not  a  citizen  as  aforesaid  shall  have 
been  employed. 

Sec.  4.  Tnat  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  city  solicitor  to  insert  in  all  contracts  as  aforesaid,  and  in  all 
specifications  of  work  to  be  done  under  such  contracts,  the  stipulations  and  conditions  provided  for  in 
this  ordinance. 

Sec  5.  That  any  ordinance  or  part  of  ordinance  conflicting  with  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  he* 
and  the  same  is,  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  this  sixteenth  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1896. 

In  New  York  State,  by  act  of  the  legislature,  certain  clauses  were  required  to  be 
inserted  in  all  contracts  for  public  work.  A  copy  of  these  stipulations  contained  in 
all  city  contracts  for  public  works  in  Yonkers,  until  the  recent  decision  of  the  court 
of  appeals  with  regard  to  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  is  here  given.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  Yonkers,  N.  Y. : 

The  contractor  for  work  under  this  contract,  and  each  and  every  subcontractor  or  person  employed 
by  such  contractor  to  furnish  any  part  of  the  materials  required  under  this  contract,  will  be  required 
to  observe  all  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  citizen  labor  [the 
wages  to  be  paid  to  each  class  of  labor  employed],  and  the  hours  constituting  a  day's  work ;  and  he 
shall  also  furnish  to  the  mayor  and  city  clerk,  whenever  required,  affidavits  made  by  him  and  by  each 
and  every  subcontractor  that  all  the  requirements  of  said  laws  have  been  complied  with. 

The  contractor  for  work  under  this  contract  [agrees  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  567  of 
the  laws  of  1899,  and]  agrees  that  no  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  employed  by  him  or  by  any  subcontractor  in  the  performance  of  any  work  to  be  done 
under  this  contract,  and  further  agrees  tbat  no  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic  in  his  employ  or  in  the 
employ  of  any  other  person  doing  the  work  herein  contracted  for  shall  be  permitted  or  requred  to  do 
more  than  eight  hours'  work  in  any  one  calendar  day,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency, 
caused  by  fire,  flood,  or  danger  to  life  or  property ;  [and  he  further  stipulates  that  each  laborer,  work- 
man, or  mechanic  employed  by  him  or  his  subcontractor  or  any  other  person  on  or  about  the  work 
herein  contracted  for  shall  receive  for  each  legal  day's  work  a  sum  not  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages  for  a  day's  work  in  the  same  trade  or  occupation  in  the  city  of  Yonkers.  And  this  contract  shall 
be  void  and  of  no  effect  if  the  contractor  or  his  subcontractor  or  any  other  person  on  or  about  the  work 
herein  contracted  for  shall  employ  on  any  work  herein  contracted  for  any  person  who  is  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States;  and  this  contract  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect  unless  the  contractor  and  hia 
subcontractors  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  chapter  415  of  the  laws  of  1897,  as 
amended  by  chapter  567  of  the  laws  of  1899]. 
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These  clauses  were  required  by  acts  of  legislature  to  be  inserted  in  all  contracts 
for  public  work.  Since  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  the  spring  of  1901 
declaring  the  provision  of  the  law  relating  to  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  to  be 
unconstitutional,  the  parts  of  the  above  included  within  brackets  have  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  contracts. 

IV.— EMPLOYMENT  OF  ALIENS  ON  RAILROADS. 


A  further  inquiry  was  made  into  the  employment  of  aliens  as  common  laborers  on 
railroads  and  the  larger  public  improvements  in  different  States.  The  object  in 
view  was  to  find  what  wages  were  paid ;  whether  or  not  the  labor  was  secured 
through  padroni  or  employment  agencies ;  if  so  secured,  what  deductions  were  made 
by  such  agencies  from  the  wages  paid ;  finally,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  immigrants 
have  displaced  Americans  as  common  laborers  on  railroads.  To  this  end  letters 
were  sent  to  State  bureaus  of  statistics  and  labor.  The  results  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Aliens  employed  on  railroads  and  public  improvements  in  different  States. 


States. 

"Wages  paid 
per  day. 

03 

W 

o 

Secured  through  pa- 
droni or  employment 

agencies. 

Displacement  of 
American  labor. 

Nationalities. 

$1.25 

.... 

Yes;  from  New 
York  and  Boston. 

American  by  Irish ; 
then   French 
Canadian ;    now 
Italian. 

New  Hampshire . 

per  cent  less  than 
others.      French 
Canadian ;  Irish. 

1.00  to  1.50 

10 

Yes;  especially  in 
Bridgeport.    P  a- 
drom    deduct  25 
cents  per  day. 

Canadian. 
Mostly  Italian. 

Railroads  bnilt  large- 
ly by  convict  labor. 
Cheap  labor  is  ne- 
gro. 

Only  a  few  Italians 
in  the  mines. 

No  influence  from 
immigration. 

1.50 

.... 

No 

No 

11  per  cent  laborers 
are  foreigners. 

75  to  80   per  cent 
foreign  labor  in 
smelters. 

Displace   Ameri- 
cans by  working 
cheaper. 

]2.00 
1.40 

10 

Italians    and  Aus- 
trian s  are  shipped 
into    the  State 
through  agencies, 

Yes;  shipped  from 
Chicago   and  the 
East. 

North  Dakota 

Cornish  and  Irish 
miners ;    Japanese 
on  railroads. 
Italian,  Russian, 
Hungarian,   N  o  r- 
wegian. 

1  In  smelters. 

In  the  above  it  is  shown  that  the  employment  of  foreign  immigrants  through 
agencies  and  padroni  is  extensively  practiced  in  the  North,  both  East  and  West.  But 
the  wages  are  not  found  to  be  unusually  low.  Very  little,  however,  is  brought  out 
concerning  deductions  or  commissions  for  the  padroni.  In  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  it  is 
said  that  the  padroni  had  been  in  operation  to  a  great  extent,  and  that  as  much  as 
25  cents  a  day  for  each  laborer  is  deducted.  Nearly  all  street  railways  in  Connecti- 
cut are  built  by  contract,  and  the  contractors  procure  the  laborers  through  padroni. 
"This  evil  has  grown  to  such  magnitude  in  the  State  that  the  general  assembly  * 
*  *  has  before  it  2  measures  intended  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  continuance 
of  the  practice."  In  this  railway  construction  the  American  labor  has  been  entirely 
displaced  by  alien  or  foreign  labor. 

In  Maine  the  American  labur  in  construction  of  large  works  was  displaced  by  the 
IriBh,  then  by  the  French  Canadian,  and  now  the  Italians  brought  from  New  York 
and  Boston  have  displaced  all  others  and  work  for  $1.25  per  day,  which  is  25  cents 
less  than  the  wages  paid  to  other  nationalities.  In  the  ordinary  repair  of  railroads 
no  Italians  are  employed,  and  in  the  construction  of  short  lines,  where  small  gangs 
of  men  are  employed,  the  work  is  usually  done  by  French  Canadians,  with  some 
Irish  and  Americans.  "It  certainly  would  be  a  difficult  thing  at  the  present  time 
to  build  a  railroad  of  any  considerable  length  without  Italian  labor." 

In  New  Hampshire  the  labor  employed  in  constructing  railroads  and  section  men 
used  in  grading  is  largely  foreign.  Italians  are  employed  principally  in  construct- 
ing railroads.    The  Italians  and  French  work  at  a  less  rate  than  the  Americans.     "I 
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do  not  think  that  foreign  labor  has  displaced  American  labor  to  any  extent,  for  the 
reason  that  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  work  for  all  who  wish  to  labor." 

In  the  Southern  States  the  percentage  of  foreigners  is  so  small  that  there  is  no 
influence  from  them  on  common  labor  for  which  the  negro  is  employed. 

In  the  case  of  the  common  laborers  on  the  Pacific  coast  it  will  be  found  that  they 
are  mostly  Chinese  and  Japanese.  In  Montana  the  Japanese  are  employed  on  the 
railroads,  while  at  the  smelters  the  Austrians  and  Italians  are  employed.  The  min- 
ing is  in  the  hands  of  the  Cornish  and  Irish,  with  a  few  Italians  and  Austrians.  The 
extent  to  which  this  common  labor  at  the  smelters  is  performed  by  foreigners  Ameri- 
can labor  is  displaced.  All  this  common  foreign  labor  is  " shipped  into  Montana 
through  employment  agencies  and  such  mediums  acting  in  concert  with  the  corpo- 
rations and  at  their  instance." 

In  North  Dakota  it  is  held  that  the  railroads  could  not  get  American  laborers  at 
$1.40,  so  the  foreign  labor  is  shipped  in  from  Chicago  and  displaces  Americans  by 
working  for  less  money. 

V.  SYRIANS.1 

The  immigration  of  Syrians  into  the  United  States  commenced  to  attain  signifi- 
cant proportions  some  10  years  ago,  and  has  grown  steadily  until  at  the  present  time 
there  are  probably  25,000  of  these  people  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  6,000  claim 
a  residence  within  the  Greater  New  York.  Boston  possesses  a  colony  1,200  strong, 
and  smaller  settlements  exist  in  all  large  cities  and  in  many  towns.  Such  colonies 
are  for  the  most  part  aggregations  of  traders.  Only  in  a  few  mill  towns  does  the 
Syrian  rank  as  a  proletarian.  The  cities  of  Lawrence  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  are 
unique  (Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  lesser  degree)  among  American  cities 
as  each  possessing  a  considerable  population  of  industrial  Syrians.  There  appears 
to  be  a  growing  tendency  to  enroll  Syrian  workers  among  the  working  forces  in  the 
textile  industries,  particularly  in  silk  and  cotton  mills.  The  creation  of  a  Syrian- 
American  proletariat,  however,  is  slow,  although  now  apparently  an  assured  fact. 
The  strong  trading  instinct  characteristic  of  the  race  militates  against  the  accept- 
ance of  factory  life  as  a  finality.  It  is  as  a  small  trader  (shopkeeper)  or  itinerant 
trader  that  the  Syrian  is  better  known.  "Business"  is  his  lodestar,  and  in  pursuit 
of  it  he  penetrates  if  necessary  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  Union.  No  nook 
escapes  him,  and  neither  Canada,  Latin  America,  the  West  Indies,  or  the  Philippines 
is  foreign  to  his  enterprise.  New  York,  however,  always  remains  his  base  of  sup- 
plies, and  it  is  to  New  York  that  he  plans  to  return  after  trying  his  fortune  else- 
where, for  in  no  other  American  city  does  the  colony  of  his  people  attain  such 
numbers  and  importance.  Notwithstanding  the  superficial  scope  of  his  enterprise, 
an  unstable,  too  versatile,  and  constitutionally  indolent  temperament  tends  to 
restrict  his  energies  to  the  nomadic  and  parasitic  pursuits  rather  than  those  truly 
useful  to  the  community. 

It  is  asserted  by  representative  Syrians  that  within  the  past  30  years  fonr-fifths 
of  the  young  men  of  Mount  Lebanon  have  been  impelled  to  seek  in  foreign  lands  the 
opportunities  denied  to  them  at  home,  and  within  the  same  period  an  aggregate  of 
1,000,000  Syrians  have  migrated.  Syrians  of  all  factions  are  practically  unanimous 
in  ascribing  to  the  rapacity  and  misrule  of  the  Porte  this  wholesale  expatriation. 
While  of  late  years  America  has  become  more  directly  the  "land  of  promise"  to  these 
emigrants,  Great  Britain,  and  her  Asiatic  dependencies,  the  South  American  repub- 
lics and  Egypt,  together  with  the  Mediterranean  countries,  have  absorbed  large 
numbers  of  the  exiles. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned  it  is  primarily  to  American  missionary 
effort  and  advice  that  we  owe  the  diversion  to  these  shores  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
this  stream  of  dissatisfied  Turkish  subjects.  The  influence  of  the  Protestant  missions 
in  this  direction  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  and  has  been  the  means  of  introducing 
thousands  of  Syrians  to  increased  opportunities.  Broadly  speaking,  the  well-inten- 
tioned efforts  of  the  missionaries  have  been  abused  by  their  protege's. 

Nine-tenths  of  all  Syrians  are  Catholics,  belonging  to  the  Greek  or  Maronite 
branches  of  the  Roman  Church  and  to  the  Metawile  and  other  Catholic  sects.  The 
majority  of  those  coming  to  America  are  Orthodox  Greek  CatholicB,  the  Maronites 
being  next  in  number. 

But  very  few  Druse  and  Mohammedan-Syrian  families  come  to  this  country.  A 
relatively  large  proportion  of  the  Greeks  and  Maronites  have  coquetted  with  Prot- 
estantism in  one  way  or  another;  usually  perhaps  through  missionary  offers  to 
secure  an  education,  and  particularly  a  knowledge  of  English,  for  their  children. 
It  is  these  alleged  proselytes  who  nave  contributed  largely  to  bring  into  relief  the 

1  Information  furnished  by  Mr.  James  Forbes,  district  agent  of  Charity  Organization  Society,  New 
York. 
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intrinsically  servile  character  of  the  Syrian,  his  ingratitude  and  mendacity,  his 
prostitution  of  all  ideals  to  the  huckster  level.  No  sooner  are  they  landed  than 
they  seek  the  commitment  to  institutions  of  such  of  their  children  as  have  not 
attained  working  age,  usually  importuning  returned  missionaries  and  their  friends 
until  they  succeed.  They  then,  as  a  rule,  affiliate  themselves  with  some  Protestant 
church  or  mission,  abandoning  such  connections  when  no  longer  deemed  necessary 
or  profitable.  Cases  are  not  infrequent  in  which  a  bright  young  protege'  has  been 
educated  at  a  theological  seminary  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  returning  to 
preach  the  gospel  and  when  graduated  has  coolly  repudiated  his  contract  upon  the 
plea  that  he  could  do  better  nere  in  trade. 

The  versatile  genius  of  the  Syrian,  as  evidenced  alike  in  his  cosmopolitan  scope  of 
trading  enterprise  and  his  readiness  to  use  religion  as  an  expedient,  is  reflected  in 
the  principal  concession  he  is  willing  to  make  to  occidental  competitive  methods. 
As  has  been  said,  the  Syrian,  due  perhaps  to  climatic  influences,  possesses  an 
ingrained  indolence  better  suited  to  oriental  bazaar  methods  than  to  American 
business  life,  and  thongh  entering  into  direct  competition  with  Americans  and 
men  of  other  races  in  America  only  in  a  small  degree,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  make 
a  concession,  the  more  significant  when  we  consider  woman's  position  in  the  East. 
This  consists  in  sending  his  wife  and  daughters,  or  the  wives  and  daughters  of  his 
countrymen,  out  to  peddle  from  door  to  door  the  silks,  rugs,  bijouterie,  and  an- 
tiques in  which  he  traffics. 

A  few  Syrians  are  honest  enough  to  express  themselves  as  ashamed  of  and  opposed 
to  this  system,  but  the  majority,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  wealthier  ones, 
continue  to  employ  it  as  a  profitable  adjunct  to  their  business.  The  usual  defense 
of  such  men  is  that  the  superior  intelligence  of  their  women  and  the  fact  that  they 
call  only  at  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do  insures  them  against  both  insult  and  mis- 
interpretation. 

Notwithstanding  such  excuses  the  system  has  been  justly  exposed  to  severe  criti- 
cism— the  begging  propensities  of  the  canvassers  having  contributed  to  this  effect — 
and  the  more  hypocritical  Syrian  merchants  now  pretend  to  deprecate  the  practice, 
affecting  to  speak  contemptuously  of  the  hillfolk  from  the  Zahle  district  as  being 
the  principal  offenders.  The  truth  is  that  the  poor  Zahle  folk  are  in  this  merely  the 
imitators,  when  not  directly  the  drudges,  of  their  wealthier  compatriots.  The  real 
offenders  are  merchants  (so  called)  whose  cupidity  and  indolence,  reenforced  by  an 
exaggerated  patriarchal  authority,  enable,  them  to  make  this  use  of  the  pleasing 
appearance,  glib  tongues,  and  insinuating  manner  of  their  women.  The  latter,  how- 
ever naturally  disinclined  at  first,  soon  become  habituated  to  the  work,  the  younger 
women  especially  liking  the  travel  and  excitement.  Particularly  does  this  class  of 
Syrian  realize  the  worst  attributes  of  the  parasite — the  man  brutally  arrogant  to 
the  poorer  members  of  his  own  race  and  fawningly  servile  to  Americans  and  all  those 
from  whom  he  considers  there  is  something  to  be  gained;  the  women  mendacious 
and  intriguing,  flitting  from  the  White  Mountains  to  Palm  Beach,  from  Mackinac 
Island  to  Hot  Springs,  as  the  season  varies,  following  as  closely  as  possible  the 
wake  of  the  wealthy. 

With  the  peasant  people  it  is  different;  the  instincts  of  self-preservation  and 
emulation  argue  for  leniency  in  judgment  toward  them.  It  often  happens  that  the 
principal  asset  of  a  peasant  immigrant  family  consists  rather  in  a  claim  to  kinship 
with  some  more  prosperous  member  of  their  race  than  in  the  small  amount  of  cash 
and  belongings  they  bring  along.  Such  a  claim  based  upon  the  patriarchal  system 
which  retains  much  of  its  vigor  in  Mount  Lebanon  soon  becomes  little  more  than  a 
tradition — and  an  inconvenient  one — in  the  eyes  of  Americanized  Syrians  materially 
prosperous. 

Nevertheless,  such  claims  still  force  a  certain  recognition  and  are  apt  to  be  met  by 
the  extension  of  small  credits,  enabling  some  member  of  the  family — usually  the 
husband — to  commence  peddling  with  an  English  understanding  companion,  or  else 
secure  transportation  for  the  family  to  a  mill  town  where  they  have  friends.  If  the 
man  goes  peddling,  his  wife  and  children  will  find  shelter  with  some  poor  family 
from  their  own  village,  and  the  woman  and  girls  turn  their  attention  to  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  the  lace  which  all  Syrian  women  and  girls  can  make.  Desperately 
poor — for  the  making  of  enough  lace  to  sell  on  Fourteenth  street  for  25  cents  will  take 
6  hours,  and  receiving  little  or  nothing  from  her  wandering  husband  whose  income 
at  the  best  is  very  small — the  Syrian  mother  attempts  to  emulate  the  example  of  her 
wealthier  kin  and.  sends  her  elder  girls  out  with  satchels  of  lace  in  the  hope  of  real- 
izing better  prices  by  going  from  door  to  door  in  the  residential  parts  of  the  city. 
Such  a  course  leads  naturally  to  begging  and  ultimately  to  action  by  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

It  is  not  alone  in  the  matter  of  begging  nnder  the  guise  of  peddling  that  the  poorer 
Syrian  ranks  as  an  imitator — in  the  matter  of  the  "  boarding  school"  '  he  is  as  insist- 
ent and  tricky  as  his  more  prosperous  relatives.     Cases  have  been  known  in  which 

1  Some  public  or  private  institution  like  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  Catholic  Protectory,  etc. 
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Syrian  families  of  this  class  have  applied  for  the  commitment  of  4  out  of  5  children 
within  20  days  after  landing,  all  details  as  to  alleged  residence,  widowhood,  etc., 
being  carefully  "fixed  up"  by  hucksters  common  to  the  quarter,  and  despite  many 
rebuffs  have  finally  succeeded  in  having  the  children  accepted  as  charges  upon 
private  benevolence  prior  to  departure  of  parents  and  elder  child  to  a  mill  town. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  young  man  or  woman  of  the  quarter 
who  has  not  passed  several  years  in  the  "school."  Education  is  not  primarily  the 
benefit  sought,  a  relief  from  natural  responsibilities  (rarely  justified)  is  rather  the 
reason,  the  nomadic  life  led  by  so  many  Syrians  and  the  unfortunate  association  of 
institutions  with  missionary  training  schools  in  the  Syrian  mind  influencing  the 
result. 

No  such  anxiety  is  shown  to  take  advantage  of  the  public  day-school  system;  less 
than  100  Syrian  children  are  regular  pupils  at  the  public  and  parochial  schools  of 
the  quarter  (Manhattan).  As  a  rule  these  pupils  are  regarded  as  merely  "bright" 
rather  than  as  possessing  the  application  necessary  to  become  scholars.  Some  years 
must  elapse  before  the  influence  of  day-school  education  will  have  had  a  chance  to 
make  itself  felt  in  the  quarter.  A  Syrian  educational  society,  supported  chiefly  by 
American  Protestant  effort,  maintains  a  day  school  in  which  Arabic-speaking  chil- 
dren are  prepared  for  entry  into  the  primary  grades  of  the  public  schools.  The 
attendance  is  small  and  irregular. 

Throughout  the  country  the  same  predilection  of  the  Syrian  parent  for  the  ' '  board- 
ing school"  prevails,  though  naturally  not  so  strongly  expressed  outside  of  New 
York,  and  not  so  apparent  in  communities  in  which  the  Syrian  approximates  to  the 
industrial  rather  than  to  the  nomadic  type.  In  so  far  as  morality  is  concerned,  the 
Syrians  in  America  compare  quite  favorably  with  other  nationalities.  Early  mar- 
riages are  the  rule,  and  the  bride  of  15  has  usually  been  affianced  by  her  parents  for 
several  years  previous  to  the  event.  Cafe'  gossip,  an  important  factor  in  Syrian 
social  life,  acts  as  a  deterrent  of  flagrant  scandal,  although  when  such  scandal  does 
occur,  public  opinion  appears  to  accept  the  situation  complaisantly. 

The  Syrian  in  New  York  has  housed  himself  in  the  tenements  of  the  old  First  Ward, 
from  which  he  has  dispossessed  an  undesirable  Irish  population,  the  remnant  of 
which  torments  him.  Hemmed  in  by  the  Broadway  business  district  to  the  east, 
Battery  Park  on  the  south,  the  North  River  on  the  west,  and  the  Cortland  street 
ferry  and  contiguous  business  section  upon  the  north,  the  Syrian  quarter  in  Man- 
hattan covers  an  area  comprising  in  effect  four  blocks  upon  lower  Washington 
street  and  overflowing  into  the  short  side  streets. 

Long  threatened  by  the  invasion  of  the  "  skyscraper,"  this  immediate  tenement 
section  has  remained  almost  undisturbed  for  the  past  50  years,  although  surely  des- 
tined to  become  a  region  of  "  skyscrapers  "  at  a  future  date.  The  Syrians  appreciate 
this,  and  a  considerable  nnmber  of  the  well-to-do  have  removed  their  families  within 
recent  years  to  South  Brooklyn,  retaining  their  places  of  business  upon  lower  Wash- 
ington street.  The  poorer  immigrants,  both  because  of  these  business  establish- 
ments and  nearness  to  the  Barge  Office,  naturally  cling  to  the  first  established 
colony. 

The  tenements  of  this  quarter  are,  as  a  rule,  old  and  in  bad  condition;  nor  does  a 
Syrian  occupancy  improve  them  from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  The  poor  Syrian  con- 
tracts to  pay  $5  to  $7  for  two  rooms,  and  as  his  family  is  usually  a  large  one,  and  the 
rent  out  of  proportion  to  his  income,  he  resorts  to  overcrowding  as  a  relief.  Some- 
times he  is  able  to  get  one  room  for  $4  a  month,  and  proceeds  to  crowd  his  family  of 
7  persons  into  it. 

It  is  not  extraordinary  to  find  6  or  8  women  making  their  headquarters  in  such  a 
garret,  their  husbands  away  peddling  and  their  children  in  institutions.  The 
entire  number  seldom  occupy  the  room  upon  any  one  night.  The  Syrian  pays  his 
rent,  and  is  accordingly  considered  a  good  tenant  by  agents  of  a  certain  class.  He 
at  least  is  sober,  and  seldom  gets  into  "trouble."  The  one  Syrian  who  attempted  to 
run  a  hotel  in  the  quarter  was  glad  to  surrender  his  license  and  save  what  rebate 
he  could  from  the  failure. 

The  American  cooking  stove  is  the  first  new  necessity  which  impresses  itself  upon 
the  Syrian  immigrant's  mind.  It  is  often  months  before  the  need  of  a  bed  makes 
itself  felt ;  a  rug  or  blanket  upon  the  floor  suffices  for  sleeping  purposes.  A  few 
chairs  and  sacred  pictures,  together  with  a  lamp,  are  next  accumulated,  and  poor 
households  are  not  much  more  ambitious  in  the  way  of  furnishings.  The  better 
class  (so  called)  of  Syrians  pay  from  $8  to  $20  rent  for  their  living  rooms  and  $20  to 
$100  rent  for  their  stores.  A  certain  luxury  is  often  apparent  in  the  rugs  and  cur- 
tains found  in  such  homes,  but  in  the  furnishings  little  else  that  is  not  American  in 
tone  and  of  a  cheap  class.  In  cleanliness  and  sanitation  the  homes  of  supposedly 
well-to-do  Syrians  approximate  quite  too  closely  to  those  of  the  poorer  class.  In 
this  respect  it  may  be  noted  that  a  majority  of  the  wealthy  Syrians  in  New  York  (of 
whom  there  are  a  score  reputed  as  worth  over  $10,000  and  up 'to  $40,000)  are  of  peas- 
ant extraction  and  have  concentrated  their  energies  upon  the  dollar  rather  than 
upon  the  better  aspects  of  Americanism. 
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As  to  citizenship,  there  are  not  more  than  300  fully  naturalized  Syrian-American 
citizens  in  New  York  City,  but  this  is  rather  because  of  the  colony's  youth  than 
because  of  any  disinclination  for  the  privileges  of  citizenship  upon  the  Syrian's  part. 
The  younger  men  become  citizens  and  vote  the  Republican  ticket  as  a  "  business- 
man's "  ticket. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Irish-Americans  of  the  First  Ward  are  Demo- 
crats. No  strong  organization,  political  or  otherwise,  may  be  looked  for  among  the 
Syrians,  the  envies  and  jealousies  of  these  people  serving  invariably  to  wreck  such 
attempts,  whatever  their  inception.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  a  dozen  relief  and 
benevolent  societies  established  in  the  quarter,  as  a  result  of  advice  that  the  Syrians 
look  after  their  own  poor,  at  least  to  a  reasonable  extent.  The  societies  in  question 
have  generally  been  as  short-lived  as  ill-managed,  and  notoriously  was  this  the  case 
with  a  day  nursery  subscribed  for  by  Americans  and  managed  by  Syrians. 

Despite  inherent  disorganization,  a  "revolutionary  party"  exists,  and  has  a  local 
press  which  immolates  the  Porte  at  intervals,  but  is  reputed  to  savor  somewhat  of 
blackmail. 

Relatively  the  quarter  has  a  large  number  of  journals,  it  being  the  ambition  of 
every  faction  to  be  so  represented. 

Apart  from  female  and  missionary  influence,  there  are  Syrians  who  seek  to  add  to 
their  incomes  by  "placing"  their  immigrant  countrymen,  and  were  the  assertions 
of  these  fellows  as  advocates  of  Syrian  ' '  help  "  borne  out  by  experience  to  a  reason- 
able extent  we  might  witness  the  development  of  a  "padrone"  system.  Fortunately 
there  are  reasons  why  such  a  development  will  not  take  place,  of  which  "  supply 
and  demand  "  is  the  principal  one. 

The  Armenian  immigrants  resemble  the  Syrians  in  their  inclination  to  trade  rather 
than  industry.  The  majority  of  the  estimated  15,000  in  the  country  are  traders.  A 
large  number  of  them  work  for  large  Armenian  firms  dealing  in  oriental  goods. 
There  are  a  number  of  Armenians  in  New  York  who  are  cigarette  makers.  Some  are 
working  in  the  silk  factories,  and  there  are  small  storekeepers  scattered  through 
the  country.  The  poorest  of  the  Armenians  do  not  come  here.  All  who  come  are 
former  business  men  who  have  been  persecuted  and  driven  out  by  the  Turks.  They 
come,  intending  to  stay  and  become  American  citizens.  It  is  estimated  by  a 
leading  Armenian  that  there  are  1,500  Armenians  in  New  York,  2,000  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  2,000  in  Boston,  400  in  Philadelphia,  500  in  West  Hoboken,  300  in 
Paterson,  and  300  in  Chicago.  In  Worcester,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  they  have 
their  own  churches. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  Syrian  in  America  are  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  one  quarter  in  Manhattan,and  are  increasingto  meetthe  demands  of  the  Syrian 
trade  throughout  the  country.  Combs,  brushes,  hat  pins,  razor  strops,  bibs,  tuckers, 
aprons,  wrappers,  garters,  suspenders,  toothpicks,  crucifixes,  andsmallpeddlingtruck 
generally,  is  made,  and  practically  for  the  Syrian  peddling  trade  only.  The  manu- 
facture of  these  articles  is  carried  on  in  lofts,  and  rarely  in  tenement  houses.  The 
wages  paid,  mostly  upon  a  piecework  basis,  average  $2  to  $3  per  week  for  women 
and  $4  to  $6  for  men.  Occasionally  children  under  age  are  employed,  but  as  a  rule 
the  Syrian  is  too  shrewd  to  expose  himself  to  possible  penalties.  The  supply  of 
cheap  Syrian  labor  is  abundant  in  the  quarter,  and  none  but  Syrians  are  employed 
by  Syrians.  While  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  Syrian  population  in  America  is 
dependent  upon  textile-mill  work  at  the  pTesent  time,  the  Syrian  as  a  mill  worker 
still  remains  an  experiment.  His  docility  as  a  proletarian  is  offset  from  the  man- 
agerial standpoint  by  his  fatalism — if  driven  too  hard  he  simply  lies  down.  Less 
vigorous  than  the  French  Canadians,  Poles,  and  "American-born"  mill- workers  with 
whom  he  competes,  he  is  much  less  fettered  than  they.  Worked  too  hard  or  paid 
too  little  in  the  mill,  he  becomes  a  peddler;  a  member  of  no  "union,"  he  still  has  at 
his  command  in  traditions- — always  retaining  their  hold  longest  upon  a  peasantry — 
resources  which,  among  his  own  people,  can  hardly  ever  fail  to  secure  for  himself 
and  family  at  least  the  necessities  of  existence.  Employers  claim  to  pay  to  Syrian 
workers  the  regular  scale,  and  this  claim  is  not  seriously  disputed  by  non-Syrian 
textile  workers — the  fact  appearing  to  be  that  the  textile  wage  scale  is  already  as 
low  as  the  subsistence  level,  and  the  Syrian  not  tending  to  raise  that  level.  Instances 
have  occurred  in  which  silk-mill  owners  have  used  Syrian  help  in  attempts  to  break 
strikes,  but  only  rarely  and  as  a  war  measure.  The  Syrian  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
develop  into  a  valuable  mill  adj  unct,  either  as  a  strike  breaker  or  otherw  ise.  Appear- 
ances indicate,  indeed,  that  mill  owners  have  been  to  some  extent  the  victims  of 
cajolery  in  relation  to  the  value  of  Syrian  help. 

In  a  silk  mill  in  New  Jersey  where  Syrians  and  Armenians  have  recently  been 
introduced  there  are  about  25  warpers,  about  25  twisters,  and  about  25  fixers,  all 
German  or  American,  and  their  wages  run  from  $14  to  $18  a  week.  They  were  the 
first  to  come  into  the  business  and  have  an  organization  which  is  protecting  the 
price  of  their  labor.  In  other  mills  there  is  a  number  of  Italians  and  Jews  recently 
introduced. 
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There  are  about  40  winders,  American  girls  for  the  most  part.  They  begin  at  $2 
a  'week.  The  Syrians  and  Armenians  are  employed  in  weaving,  the  price  for  which 
in  the  last  four  years  has  declined  about  one-third.  The  work  for  which  formerly 
12  cents  was  paid  is  now  8  cents.  In  1900  occurred  a  strike  in  the  shop  against  a 
reduction  in  wages.  The  factory  was  closed  for  ten  weeks,  when  Armenian  and 
Syrian  labor  was  brought  from  New  York  and  other  places  to  replace  the  former 
labor.  There  are  now  about  250  weavers,  150  of  whom  are  men  and  100  are  women. 
The  men  since  the  strike  are  divided  as  to  nationality  about  as  follows :  50  Jews, 
25  Armenians,  25  Syrians,  15  Germans,  20  Americans.  The  100  girls  are  divided  in 
about  the  same  proportion,  except  that  there  are  more  Americans  among  the  girls. 

A  large  number  of  the  weavers  have  their  wives  working  with  them  in  the  fac- 
tories, and  a  number  of  wives  take  work  home.  They  receive  about  40  cents  for  75 
yards,  and  can  earn  from  $3  to  $4  per  week.  Using  one  loom  a  weaver  can  make  15 
yards  of  goods,  and  using  two  looms  he  can  make  30  yards  a  day,  at  from  6  to  11 
cents  per  yard.  On  the  11-cent  goods  he  can  not  make  15  yards,  so  that  he  is  able 
to  earn  about  $8  to  $12  a  week.     The  majority  of  the  weavers  earn  $9  a  week. 

The  proprietor  states  that  the  Syrians  have  an  instinct  for  weaving,  and  learn  it 
very  rapidly.  They  come  to  the  mill,  and,  as  a  rule,  have  to  work  about  a  week 
without  pay ;  then  they  earn  from  $3  to  $12  per  week — men,  women,  and  children. 
The  mill  proprietor  rents  them  small  frame  houses  near  the  mill  for  $9  per  month. 
A  large  majority  of  them  live  in  this  settlement.  They  are  apparently  clean,  thrifty, 
and  fairly  temperate ;  from  all  reports  make  quiet,  peaceable  citizens.  The  proprie- 
tor much  prefers  them  to  Armenians  or  Italians  for  his  purpose,  and  as  his  business 
increases  he  will  be  glad  to  increase  his  force  of  Syrian  operators.  Now  and  then  a 
Syrian  will  apply  for  work,  and  they  will  give  him  an  opportunity  to  learn,  but  if 
he  finds  he  is  not  capable  of  learning  he  gives  it  up,  and  they  never  see  him  again. 
It  is  supposed  they  return  to  New  York. 

The  problem  of  labor  organization  is  especially  difficult  where  the  Syrians  and 
Armenians  are  concerned.  The  other  nationalities  distrust  them.  It  is  claimed  by 
the  organizers  that  they  can  get  along  very  well  with  the  Germans,  Irish,  Jews, 
Italians,  and  Americans,  but  not  with  the  "  Turks."  However,  the  price  of  labor 
has  come  down  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Syrians  are  now  dissatisfied,  and  have 
recently  made  their  first  overtures  to  get  into  line  with  the  other  nationalities. 

Notwithstanding  what  is  said  above,  the  decline  of  wages  in  silk  weaving  in  New 
Jersey  can  not  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  influence  of  immigration  of  Syrians  and 
Armenians  or  of  other  nationalities.  The  secretary  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America 
in  his  report  for  1901  (p.  29)  speaks  of  the  surprising  development  of  the  industry  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  ascribes  it  to  "  the  abundant  supply  of  female  labor.  In  New 
Jersey,  for  instance,"  he  says,  "the  percentage  of  men  operators  employed  in  the 
silk  mills  is  47,  the  percentage  of  women  48,  and  the  percentage  of  children  5.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  respective  percentages  are  as  follows:  Men,  24.4;  women,  53.6; 
children,  22."    These  factories  in  Pennsylvania  are  usually  in  country  districts. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
IMMIGRATION  FROM  CANADA. 

The  position  of  Canada  with  reference  to  immigration  into  the  United  States  is 
twofold :  First,  the  movement  of  Canadians  across  the  border  for  permanent  resi- 
dence or  temporary  work  in"  the  busy  season ;  second,  the  rear  entrance,  whereby 
European  and  Asiatic  immigrants,  who  would  be  barred  at  the  American  ports, 
nevertheless  effect  an  entrance.  The  latter  phase  of  Canadian  immigration  prop- 
erly belongs  to  a  description  of  the  administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
and  will  be  found  in  ]ater  pages  dealing  with  that  subject.  At  this  point  it  is  pro- 
posed to  consider  only  the  immigration  from  Canada  proper,  and  its  effect  on  Ameri- 
can labor. 

The  points  at  which  Canadian  immigrants  enter  the  United  States  are  mainly 
Boston,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Intermedial  e  railway  stations  of 
importance  are  those  along  the  frontier  of  Maine,  Vermont,  and  New  York.  Many 
immigrants  enter  the  States  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  ferries  at  Detroit  and 
Buffalo  require  only  5  to  15  minutes  in  transit.  Consequently  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple making  their  homes  on  the  Canadian  side  cross  over  daily  for  their  regular 
employment.  At  Detroit  about  500  or  600  Canadians  come  over  every  day  on  the 
ferries  and  go  back  at  night,  while  about  50  Americans  work  on  the  Canadian  side. 
Those  who  come  from  the  Canadian  side  are  usually  laborers,  but  they  include  also 
large  numbers  of  stenographers,  typewriters,  and  clerks. 
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The  cost  of  living  is  about  the  same  in  Canada,  except  that  rents  are  cheaper ; 
probably  no  more  so  than  in  the  suburbs  of  Detroit  on  the  American  side — Windsor 
being  practically  a  suburb.  The  Americans  who  work  on  the  Canadian  side  are  the 
higher  grade  of  skilled  laborers — foremen  and  the  like — and  often  their  pay  is  higher 
than  that  of  Canadians  in  the  same  line.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pay  of  Canadians 
working  on  the  American  side,  while  it  is  usually  the  same  as  that  of  Americans, 
yet  in  several  trades  it  is  claimed  that  employers  prefer  them  because  they  are  more 
subservient. 

In  general,  wages  on  the  Canadian  side,  especially  in  cities  like  Toronto,  are  about 
the  same  as  in  Detroit.  Consequently  there  is  not  the  inducement  for  immigration 
that  formerly  existed.  The  skilled  trades  where  the  greatest  complaint  is  made  are 
those  of  bricklayers,  carpenters,  plasterers,  and  clerks.  The  bricklayers  claim  that 
during  the  summer  season  half  of  the  bricklayers  in  Detroit  are  Canadians.  The 
wages  since  1898  have  been  $3.60  for  8  hours;  prior  to  that  time  they  were  $3.50  for 
9  hours.  Corresponding  wages  in  Toledo  are  $4;  Chicago,  $4;  Denver,  Omaha,  and 
Kansas  City,  $6. 

Canadians  do  not  cut  wages,  but  by  flooding  the  market  they  keep  them  from  rising 
to  the  standard  of  other  places,  such  as  Toledo  and  Chicago.  Wages  in  Toronto  are 
about  $3  per  day  of  8  hours. 

Formerly  the  bricklayers'  local  union  charged  an  initiation  fee  of  $20,  which  kept 
out  Canadians,  but  since  they  have  joined  the  international  union  an  initiation  fee 
paid  to  the  Canadian  local  permits  Canadians  to  work  on  the  American  side,  since 
they  belong  to  the  same  international.  The  bricklayers  had  a  strike  in  1894  and 
many  Canadians  came  in  as  "  scabs."  The  carpenters  were  similarly  affected  in  1890, 
when  the  strike  was  weakened  by  the  immigration  of  "  scabs."  The  plasterers  have 
not  been  seriously  interfered  with,  not  more  than  3  or  4  Canadians  having  come  over 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  very  few  scabs.   'They  have  had  no  dispute  in  14  years. 

The  plumbers  are  not  affected.  Clerks  complain  more  than  any  other  occupation. 
Pattern  makers  do  not  complain  to  any  extent.  Wages  in  the  large  towns  in  Canada 
are  equal  to  those  in  Detroit. 

Shoemakers  do  not  complain,  since  the  organization  is  growing  in  Canada  faster 
than  in  the  United  States,  especially  at  Hamilton,  Toronto,  and  Montreal. 

The  increased  business  prosperity,  creating  a  demand  for  labor  in  Canada  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States,  has  weakened  the  pressure  of  immigration.  The  main 
trouble  is  in  the  time  of  strikes,  and  Detroit  has  been  free  from  these  in  recent  years, 
owing  to  the  better  organization  of  the  trades  council. 

It  is  very  generally  agreed  that  the  inspection  at  Detroit  under  Mr.  G.  C.  McGlo- 
gan,  who  was  immigration  inspector  from  May,  1893,  to  March,  1897,  was  effective. 
Formerly  large  gangs  of  French-Canadians  would  cross  the  border  accompanied  by 
the  agent  of  contractors  for  the  lumber  fields.  Mr.  McOlogan  put  a  stop  to  this. 
Practically  nothing  of  this  kind  is  now  done  or  has  been  done  for  5  or  6  years.  On  an 
average,  200  Canadians  were  deported  each  year,  but  the  number  has  now  declined 
until  there  were  in  1900  only  18  deportations.  At  the  present  time  nearly  all  of  the 
laborers  who  come  have  been  thoroughly  coached,  and  those  who  have  been  sent 
back  are  only  those  who  have  actually  stated  that  they  are  contract  laborers  living 
in  Canada. 

The  law  does  not  give  power  to  send  back  "birds  of  passage,"  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  inspector  and  local  labor  representatives  it  should  be  amended  so  that  such 
immigrants  who  come  over  during  the  busy  season  and  then  return  to  Canada  during 
the  winter  can  be  deported  by  the  inspectors.  Such  a  law  would  compel  them  to 
move  into  Michigan  and  to  locate  and  become  local  consumers.  It  is  claimed  that 
a  serious  evil  is  done  to  the  business  of  Detroit  in  that  so  large  a  number  of  Cana- 
dians, earning  their  wages  on  American  soil,  spend  the  money  they  receive  on  the 
Canadian  side. 

At  Buffalo  the  cost  of  living  on  the  .Canadian  side  is  much  less  than  on  the  Ameri- 
can side.  A  house  and  garden  at  Fort  Erie  or  Berthie  renting  at  $5  or  $6  a  month 
would  rent  in  Buffalo  at  $15  or  $16  a  month,  and  rents  as  cheap  as  Canadian  rents 
could  not  be  obtained  on  the  American  side  without  going  14  or  15  miles.  Quite  a 
number  of  former  Canadians  now  living  in  Canada  on  account  of  cheapness  had 
lived  already  on  the  American  side  for  5  years  in  order  to  obtain  their  citizenship. 

The  occupations  particularly  affected  at  Buffalo  are  those  of  brushmakers,  plas- 
terers, lathers,  machinists,  bricklayers,  and  stone  masons.  Carpenters  who  work 
for  $1  a  day  iu  Canada,  whose  wages  were  formerly  $2.50  in  Buffalo,  are  known  to 
have  begun  work  at  $1  per  day  in  order  to  get  a  foothold.  Employees  in  the  button 
factory  who  receiye$3.50  to  $4  per  week  at  Berlin,  Ontario,  receive  $9  at  Buffalo. 

The  Canadian  immigrant  at  Boston  comes  by  way  of  steamship  from  Yarmouth 
and  Halifax,  the  lines  at  the  present  time  being  the  Dominion,  the  Atlantic  Railway 
and  Steamship  Company,  the  Yarmouth  Steamship  Company,  and  the  Canada  Plant 
Line.  In  the  year  ending  June  30, 1900,  the  number  of  Americans  and  aliens  arriv- 
ing in  Boston  from  Canadian  ports  was  26,424,  and  the  number  from  Europe  was 
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15,754.  In  the  summer  of  1900  the  steamship  rate  from  Canadian  ports,  owing  to 
competition,  -was  reduced  from  $7.50  to  $1.50,  which  caused  an  increase  of  some  6,000 
in  the  arrivals.  The  following  table  shows  for  the  port  of  Boston  the  arrivals  from 
Canada  of  Americans  and  aliens  and  also  the  arrivals  from  Europe : 

Arrivals  at  Boston  from  Canadian  and  European  ports  from  date  when  service  was  taken 
over  from  Massachusetts  State  hoard. 


Year  ending  June  30 — 

Americans 

from 

Canada. 

Aliens 

frora 

Canada. 

From 
Europe. 

1894 

22, 888 

18,  635 

19,  997 

19,  258 
19, 602 

20,  522 
i  26, 424 

17, 128 

20, 377 
21, 846 
13, 333 
12, 227 
19, 227 
15,  754 

1897                

12, 239 
13, 710 
18, 070 

1  Kate  reduced  from  $7.50  to  $1.50  round  trip  in  summer  of  1899.  Continues  same  to  present  time. 
Competition  of  Dominion- Atlantic  Railway. 

Canadian  immigration  at  Boston  includes  practically  the  same  people  every  year 
They  come  in  the  fall  to  look  for  work  on  farms  and  getting  in  the  crops,  and  in  the 
spring  as  fishermen  and  lumbermen.  Also  large  numbers  of  carpenters  come  from 
Nova  Scotia.  This  is  the  trade  most  seriously  affected  by  Canadian  immigration  in 
Boston.  Many  Nova  Scotian  carpenters  have  moved  to  Boston  and  taken  up  their 
permanent  residence  there.  Owing  to  this  Canadian  immigration  the  carpenters' 
union  is  the  weakest  of  the  building  organizations,  and  the  least  competent  to  main- 
tain a  scale  of  wages.  The  following  table  presents  by  months  from  July,  1899,  to 
March,  1901,  the  arrivals  of  Americans  and  aliens  from  Canada.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  arrivals  of  Americans  (mainly  tourists)  increased  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  while  the  arrivals  of  Canadians  is  largest  in  the  spring  and  fall,  owing 
to  the  reasons  already  stated : 

Arrivals  at  Boston  from  Canadian  ports. 


Month. 


Americans.       Aliens. 


1899— July 

August v 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1900— January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total  1899-1900 

1900— July 

August 

September 

November 

December 

1901— January 

February 

March 


1,965 

5,155 

6,779 

1,460 

315 

250 

239 

127 

223 

298 

351 

908 


1,680 
2,738 
6,223 
4,026 
1,285 
1,243 
760 
736 
1,819 
2,482 
1,723 
1,709 


18, 070 


26,424 


3,274 
10, 398 

1,996 
584 
329 
334 
207 
225 


2,276 
3,059 
3,586 
1,492 
1,311 
971 
712 
1,970 


At  the  railway  stations  along  the  New  England  border  complaint  is  made  of  the 
immigration  of  lumbermen  and  log  drivers.  In  the  report  of  the  Immigration 
Investigating  Commission  in  1895,  during  the  industrial  depression,  it  was  stated 
that  the  annual  influx  of  these  men  was  very  disastrous  to  the  wages  of  American 
lumbermen  and  a  growing  menace  to  their  prosperity.  Wages  had  been  greatly 
reduced  during  the  past  10  years  and  had  reached  so  low  a  point  as  to  make  it  well- 
nigh  impossible  for  American  lumbermen  who  had  families  to  keep  them  in  the 
ordinary  necessities  of  life.  These  lumbermen- had  usually  worked  in  the  States 
before,  and  all  denied  coming  in  under  contract. 

Large  numbers  of  women  and  girls  cross  at  these  railway  points  to  work  in  the 
factory  towns  of  New  England.  The  influence  of  this  immigration  is  described  in 
the  preceding  pages  dealing  with  the  textile  industry. 
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OHAPTBE  IX. 


THE  FOREIGN  IMMIGRANT  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


[Prepared  by  Kate  Holladay  Claghobn,  Ph.  D.] 


The  problems  arising  from  foreign  immigration  are  especially  and  peculiarly  prob- 
lems of  the  large  cities.  In  them  the  immigrants  are  first  received ;  in  them  they 
settle  in  large  proportions,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  if  not  permanently ;  and  in 
them  the  pressure  of  great  masses  of  population  throws  into  situations  of  unusual 
stress  and  strain  the  incoming  peoples  subjected  to  it. 

Of  all  the  great  cities,  New  York  may  be  regarded  as  perhaps  the  most  intimately 
concerned  with  these  problems,  since  of  the  19  million  and  odd  foreign  immigrants 
who  have  come  to  these  shores  since  the  beginning  of  our  immigration  records  no 
less  than  13|  million,  or  about  71  per  cent,  have  entered  at  that  port,  and  no  incon- 
siderable proportion  of  this  large  number  have  remained  there. 

FIRST  PERIOD.  1821-1870. 

The  immigration  problem,  usually  thought  to  be  a  comparatively  new  one,  ren- 
dered more  critical  by  the  newer  races  now  coming  in  increasing  proportions,  was 
outlined  in  all  its  features  in  the  period  of  British,  Irish,  and  German  immigration, 
and  at  the  very  beginning  of  that  period,  too. 

That  first  notable  influx  of  immigration  which  caused  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  the  first  regulations  as  to  passenger  traffic  on  the  seas,  and  to  establish  the 
first  regular  record  of  alien  arrivals,  promptly  called  forth  general  complaints  of 
the  evils  of  immigration,  surprisingly  such  as  we  hear  them  to-day. 

The  managers  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism  in  the  City  of  New 
York  speak  thus  in  1819 : 

First,  as  to  the  emigrants  from  foreign  countries,  the  managers  are  compelled  to  speak  of  them  in 
the  language  of  astonishment  and  apprehension.  Through  this  inlet  pauperism  threatens  us  with  the 
most  overwhelming  consequences.  From  various  causes  the  city  of  New  Zork  is  doomed  to  be  the 
landing  place  of  a  great  portion  of  the  European  population  who  are  daily  flocking  to  our  country  for 
a  place  of  permanent  abode.  This  city  is  the  greatest  importing  capital  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
position  from  which  a  departure  into  the  interior  is  generally  considered  the  most  easy  and  prac- 
ticable. On  being  possessed  of  a  more  extensive  and  active  trade  than  any  other  commercial  empo- 
rium in  the  Union,  it  naturally  occurs  to  the  minds  of  emigrants  that  we  possess  great  means  of 
employment.  Our  situation  is  peculiarly  healthy,  and  no  local  objection,  either  physical  or  moral, 
exists  -to  arrest  the  approach  of  foreigneis.  The  present  state  of  Europe  contributes  in  a  thousand 
ways  to  foster  unceasing  immigration  to  the  United  States.  *  *  *  An  almost  innumerable  popula- 
tion beyond  the  ocean  is  out  of  employment,  and  this  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  usual  want  of 
employ.  This  country  is  the  reBort  of  vast  numbers  of  those  needy  and  wretched  beings.  Thou- 
sands are  continually  resting  their  hopes  on  the  refuge  which  she  offers,  tilled  with  delusive  visions  of 
plenty  and  luxury.  They  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  land  upon  our 
shores.  *  *  *  what  has  been  the  destination  of  this  immense  accession  to  our  population,  and 
where  is  it  now?  Many  of  these  foreigners  may  have  found  employment;  some  may  have  passed  into 
the  interior;  but  thousands  still  remain  among  us.  They  are  frequently  found  destitute  in  our 
streets;  they  seek  employment  at  our  doors;  they  are  found  in  our  almshouse  ,and  in  our  hospitals; 
they  are  found  at  the  bar  of  our  criminal  tribunals,  in  our  Bridewell,  our  penitentiary,  and  our  State 
prison.  And  we  lament  to  say,  that  they  are  too  often  led  by  want,  by  vice,  and  by  habit  to  form  a 
phalanx  of  plunder  and  depredations,  rendering  our  city  more  liable  to  increase  of  crimes  and  our 
nouses  of  correction  more  crowded  with  convicts  and  felons.1 

And,  curiously  enough,  at  this  same  time,  when  population  on  this  great  continent 
was  a  mere  fringe  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  same  anxiety  was  felt  that  is  felt 
to-day  to  get  the  immigrant  out  of  the  "  crowded"  cities  into  the  country  beyond. 
It  was  said  in  1817 : 3 

"We  have  room  enough  yet;  let  them  come.  *  *  *  But  the  emigrants  should  press  into  the 
interior.  In  the  present  state  of  the  times  we  seem  too  thick  on  the  maritime  frontier  already. 
"Within  there  is  ample  and  profitable  employment  for  all,  in  almost  any  branch  of  business,  and 
strangers  should  be  encouraged  to  seek  it  there. 

1  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  1819. 
2Niles's  Register,  VII,  p.  359. 
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An  evil  especially  felt  and  directly  ascribed  to  the  foreign  immigrant  was  an 
increase  in  sickness  and  the  death  rate  in  the  city  that  accompanied  the  increase  in 
immigration. 

The  connection  between  foreign  immigration  and  disease  in  New  York  City  had 
been  noticed,  indeed,  before  immigration  began  to  be  a  matter  of  public  record.  As 
far  back  as  1769  a  pesthouse  was  established  in  New  York,  especially  "  for  the 
reception  of  diseased  emigrants." ' 

In  1795,  when  yellow  fever  carried  off  730  persons  in  New  York  City,  at  least  500 
were  foreigners,  452  belonging  to  one  Catholic  congregation,  some  of  whom  had  been 
so  short  a  time  in  the  country  that  the  pastor,  Eev.  Mr.  O'Brien,  did  not  know  them.'2 

The  city  inspector,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1816,  noting  the  -great  mortality  of 
the  summer  of  that  year,  attributes  it  partly  to  the  excessive  heat,  but  also  to  the 
constant  influx  of  immigrants,  many  of  whom  were  of  the  poorer  class  and  unac- 
customed to  the  climate.3 

In  1834  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  broke  out,  which  was  accounted  for  by  the  intro- 
duction of  it  from  abroad  "among  our  poor  and  filthy  population." 4 

By  1837  the  connection  between  immigration  and  the  death  rate  seemed  so 
important  that  the  city  inspector,  in  his  report  for  the  year,5  devoted  considerable 
space  to  an  analysis  of  deaths  and  causes  of  death  according  to  place  of  nativity, 
snowing  the  especially  high  proportion  of  deaths  among  the  foreign  born  from  two 
great  causes — consumption  of  the  lungs  and  typhoid  fever. 

From  this  timo  on  city  inspectors  call  attention  again  and  again  to  immigration 
as  the  cause  of  disease,  and  their  reports,  taking  them  year  after  year,  in  fact  show 
that  nearly  one-half  the  deaths  by  consumption  were  of  the  foreign  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  that  more  than  one-third  the  whole  number  of  deaths  were  of  foreign- 
ers.6 

Commenting  upon  the  death  rate  of  the  period  from  1846  through  the  next  10  or  15 
years  following,  the  city  inspector,  in  1860,  points  out  that  in  1851-52  there  were 
1,639  deaths  in  the  city  from  typhoid  fever ;  in  the  same  years  590,593  aliens  landed 
at  the  port ;  that  the  largest  annual  number  of  deaths  ever  reported  in  New  York 
from  dysentery  and  diarrhea  were  during  the  period  of  greatest  immigration — 
1847-1855 ;  that,  in  fact,  the  rate  of  mortality  from  these  diseases  varied  directly  with 
the  amount  of  immigration ;  and  that  the  largest  number  of  deaths  in  the  city  in 
any  one  year  from  smallpox  were  in  the  period  of  greatest  immigration.7 

Much  of  the  disease  ascribed  to  foreign  immigration  was  caused  by  bad  conditions 
on  shipboard  during  the  passage.  From  the  very  beginning  of  immigration  to  this 
country — from  the  time  of  the  early  explorers  and  the  original  colonists — one  who 
embarked  for  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  did  it  at  serious  risk  of  his  life,  not  so 
much  from  pirates  and  shipwreck  (although  these  were  common  pferils  of  the  deep) 
as  from  disease.  Accounts  of  early  voyages  show  that  it  was  quite  a  matter  of  course 
for  a  ship  to  lose  from  10  to  30  per  cent  of  her  passengers  by  death  from  disease  on 
the  passage, 'and  to  land  the  remainder  in  a  broken-down  and  enfeebled  condition 
that  unfitted  them  for  some  time,  if  not  permanently,  for  active  occupation  _  on 
shore.  The  disease  most  common  on  these  voyages  was  the  typhus,  "  j  ail,"  or  "  ship  " 
fever,  the  latter  familiar  title  showing  how  closely  the  disease  was  associated  with  the 
ocean  crossing,  and  was  due  to  the  neglect  by  shipmasters  of  the  most  rudimentary 
sanitary  requirements,  of  failure  to  provide  for  ventilation,  cleanliness,  and  whole- 
some or  sufficient  food.  And  so  when  immigration  was  heavy,  typhus  fever 
appeared  on  the  voyage  as  a  natural  consequence.  The  severe  outbreaks  of  this 
disease  at  the  time  of  the  great  outpouring  in  the  late  forties  were  partly  ascribed 
to  the  miserable  condition  of  the  emigrants  when  they  left  home,  but  largely  to  the 
crowding  and  bad  ventilation  of  vessels  and  to  the  insufficient  supply  of  food  pro- 
vided for  passengers.  At  this  time  it  was  said  that  "scarcely  a  vessel  has  arrived 
with  Irish  omigrants  without  having  the  disease  prevailing  on  board,  and  in  some 
instances  as  many  as  40  or  50  have  died  on  the  vessel,  and  more  than  100  sick  have 
been  landed  at  quarantine  from  one  vessel.  Hundreds,  too,  who  have  passed  the 
inspection  of  the  health  officers  and  been  permitted,  to  land,  come  up  to  the  city 
having  the  seeds  of  disease  already  implanted,  have  sickened  within  from  1  to  3 
weeks,  and  being  frequently  kept  in  town  by  their  friends,  contributed  to  spread 
the  disease  and  infect  the  localities  in  which  they  sojourned."8 

These  bad  conditions  led  to  various  United  States  regulations  dealing  with  pas- 
senger traffic,  and  in  1847  a  bureau  of  immigration  was  established  by  the  State  of 

1    *  J.  "W.  Francia,  Historical  Discourse,p.  108. 

2  J.  H.  Griacom,  M.  D.,  Hiatory  of  the  Yiaitations  of  Yellow  Fever  at  New  York,  p.  7. 

sCity  Inapector's  Report  of  Interments  in  the  City  and  Countv  of  New  York  for  the  Year  1816, 
p.  11. 

1  Annual  Report  of  Intermenta  in  the  City  and  Countv  of  New  York  for  the  Year  1834,  p.  15. 

6  Annual  Report  of  Interments  in  the  City  and  County  of  New  York  for  the  Year  1837,  p.  480. 

6  Dr.  John  H.  Griscom,  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Population  of  New  York,  NT  Y.,  1845. 

'Annual  Report  of  Interments  for  1860,  p.  228. 

"Annual  Report  of  Interments,  1847,  p.  104. 
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New  York  to  provide  against  sanitary  and  other  evils  arising  from  immigration,  but 
the  death  rate  from  diseases  caused  among  immigrants  by  the  passage  over  continued 
high. 

In  1853  Asiatic  cholera  broke  out  in  immigrant  vessels,  and  led  to  demands  for 
further  United  States  legislation  to  remedy  such  causes  as  could  "be  traced  to  any 
state  of  things  on  shipboard,  such  as  defective  ventilation,  bad  or  insufficient  food, 
or  too  large  a  number  of  passengers  crowded  together." 1 

Such  legislation  was  enacted  in  1855,  providing  for  a  limitation  of  passengers  car- 
ried, by  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel — 1  passenger  being  allowed  for  every  2  tons — pro- 
viding for  space,  for  ventilation,  for  stated  supplies  of  food  and  water  to  passengers, 
for  cleanliness,  and  for  inspection  at  the  ports  to  see  if  all  conditions  were  complied 
with. 

This  act  seemed  to  be  more  effectual,  and  by  1858  it  was  said  that  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  immigrants  had  greatly  improved,2  while  by  1864  it  could  be  said 
that  the  diseases  engendered  by  "confined  air,  filthy  habits,  bad  fare,  and  long  voy- 
ages," which  at  one  period  filled  the  hospitals  with  the  sick  and  dying,  had  been  so 
reduced  as  no  longer  to  be  a  source  of  serious  apprehension.3 

'  Other  circumstances  than  those  of  the  ocean  crossing  were,  however,  responsible 
for  the  connection  made  in  the  public  mind  between  the  foreign  immigrant  and  the 
city's  high  death  rate. 

The  general  situation  as  regards  the  health  of  the  city  and  the  foreign-born  popu- 
lation at  this  time  was  summed  up  by  Dr.  John  H.  Griscom  in  his  report  as  city 
inspector  in  1842  as  follows : 

It  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  disputed  that  New  York  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  inhabitants 
of  foreign  birth  than  any  city  in  the  United  States,  and  this  fact  assumes,  in  connection  with  the 
mortality  of  the  city,  especially  with  the  disease  under  consideration  ( con  sumption) ,  a  vital  importance 
as  affecting  its  sanitary  reputation. 

Here  are  congregated  armies  of  foreigners  drawn  from  their  homes  "by  various  causes,  and  mostly 
in  search  of  a  living,  allured  by  the  flattering  expectations  held  out  to  them  of  a  "free  country." 
They  bring  with  them  destitution,  misery,  and  too  often  disease  already  taken  root.  If  in  good  health 
when  living  at  home,  the  suffering,  privation,  and  close  confinement  incidental  to  the  voyage  rarely 
fail  to  engender  disease,  especially  fevers  and  diseases  of  the  lungs,  from  the  effects  of  which  they 
frequently  never  recover,  and  their  broken  constitutions  are  thus  rendered  a  fertile  soil  for  the  germ- 
ination of  seeds  of  new  diseases  which  future  circumstances  may  plant.  Ostracised,  they  soon  expe- 
rience the  depressing  eflects  of  being  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  Ignorant  of  where  to  look  for  a 
support,  thousands  arecast  upon  charity  for  a  meager  and  uncertain  subsistence.  Living  in  crowded 
apartments,  in  crumbling  tenements,  and  narrow  streets,  and  upon  food  poor  in  quality  and  stinted 
in  quantity,  they  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  inroads  of  disease.4 

And  later  in  the  report  Dr.  Griscom  announces  it  as  his  conclusion  that  "the  first 
among  the  more  serious  causes  of  diseased  general  health  *  *  *  is  the  crowded 
condition,  with  insufficient  ventilation,  of  a  great  number  of  the  dwellings  of  this 
city."5 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  immigrant  to  his  first  dwellings  in  this  city.  Enough 
is  known,  however,  of  the  general  growth  of  the  city  to  give  opportunity  for  a  tol- 
erably close  guess  as  to  where  he  went  and  what  quarters  he  had. 

By  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  city  was  growing  rapidly  toward  the 
north,  streets  were  being  raised  and  paved,  and  the  dock  frontage  extended  farther 
into  the  water.  The  docks  in  process  of  construction  became  gathering  places  of  all 
sorts  of  filth,  forming  about  the  city  a  belt  of  offensiveness  along  the  river  front 
from  which,  it  may  be  supposed,  the  well-to-do  were  ready  to  draw  back.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  docks  were  a  large  number  of  old  wooden  houses,  many  of 
which,  built  before  the  raising  and  paving  of  the  streets,  had  their  lower  floors  2  or 
3  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  pavements.6  This  was  particularly  the  case  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  island,  in  the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth  wards ;  but  in  other 
quarters,  too,  other  offensive  neighborhoods  had  grown  up. 

In  such  neighborhoods  disease  flourished.  The  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  in  1795 
"prevailed  on  the  borders  of  the  East  River,  in  the  low  streets  and  what  was  for- 
merly the  swamp,  and  in  the  narrow  alleys."7  And  in  snch  neighborhoods,  evi- 
dently, the  immigrant  population  found  their  first  homes;  for  it  will  be  remembered 
that  it  was  in  this  epidemic  that  so  large  a  proportion — 500  out  of  730 — of  the  vic- 
tims were  immigrants,  most  of  them  newly  arrived. 

By  1820  a  cellar  population  had  come  into  existence  in  New  York,  as  we  know  by 
accounts  of  a  malignant  fever  that  broke  out  in  Bancker  street,  all  cases  of  which 
were  noted  to  be  of  residents  in  cellars.  These,  however,  were  negroes,  not  foreign 
immigrants. 

'Report  New  York  Commissioner  of  Emigration,  1853,  p.  140. 
'Report  New  York  Commissioner  of  Emigration,  1858,  p.  240. 

*  Report  of  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  1864,  p.  45. 

*  Annual  Eeport  of  Interments,  1842,  pp.  155-157. 

5  Annual  Report  of  Interments,  1842,  pp.  160-161. 

6  Dr.  John  H.  Griacom-History  of  Yellow  Fever,  p.  8. 
'  Dr.  John  H.  Griscom,  History  of  Yellow  Fever,  p.  7. 
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The  yellow-fever  epidemic  of  1822  drove  the  well-to-do  population  uptown  to 
"Greenwich  Village,"  and  shortly  after  that  time  the  growth  of  the  city  was  so 
great  that  builders  were  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  provide  houses  for  all  who  wanted 
them. 

The  business  district  was  growing  to  the  north,  with  Broadway  as  its  main  axis, 
and  in  the  course  of  this  growth,  well-to-do  residents  of  the  neighborhoods  en- 
croached upon  moved  still  farther  to  the  north,  leaving  their  substantial  dwellings  to 
be  occupied  by  the  poor,  who  found  it  desirable  to  remain  near  the  business  district 
that  afforded  them  a  livelihood,  and  who,  to  save  expense,  crowded  themselves  4,  5, 
or  6  families  together  into  a  structure  adapted  to  the  uses  of  one  family  only.  And  ' 
"the  poor,"  as  years  went  on,  were  more  and  more  exclusively  the  foreign  born  and 
their  children. 

By  1834  overcrowding  was  recognized  as  a  serious  evil.  Gerrett  Forbes,  city 
inspector  for  that  year,  says  that,  together  with  intemperance,  the  most  prominent 
cause  of  the  increase  of  deaths  over  the  increase  of  the  population  which  he  has  noted, 
is  "the  crowded  and  filthy  state  in  which  a  great  portion  of  our  population  live  and 
apparently  without  being  sensible  of  their  condition." 

Former  good  residence  districts  that  were  gradually  being  changed  into  crowded 
quarters  of  the  poor  were,  notably,  along  the  west  side,  up  toward  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage, and  in  the  center  of  the  city,  the  old  Fourth  Ward,  with  its  many  fine  old 
mansions. 

North  of  the  city  hall,  and  to  the  east  of  Broadway,  a  neighborhood  of  evil 
notoriety  had  eome  into  being  by  a  somewhat  different  order  of  growth  from  that 
described  above — in  the  famous  Sixth  Ward  and  its  little  less  notorious  neighbor  on 
the  north,  the  Fourteenth. 

The  Sixth  Ward  was  never  as  good  a  residence  district  as  some  others  in  the  city 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  topography.  The  "Collect,"  a  deep  pond  in  a  deep  basin, 
covered  a  considerable  portion  of  its  surface,  and  while,  in  its  natural  state  the  pond 
added  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  locality,  in  1800  the  city  began  to  fill  it  in,  and 
from  that  time  to  1810,  when  the  work  was  finished,  the  spot  was  a  center  of  offense 
and  filth.  The  place  was  made  a  common  dumping  ground  for  garbage,  dead 
animals,  and  all  sorts  of  trash;  a  circumstance  that  would  naturally  hinder  the 
development  of  the  neighborhood  as  a  good  residence  district.  On  the  high  land 
above  this  pond  some  good  houses  were  probably  erected;  and  an  old  print  showing 
the  "Five  Points"  in  1827  represents  some  good  and  substantial  looking  dwellings. 
But  a  large  number  of  the  houses  erected  in  this  quarter  were  shackling  frame 
structures,  built  on  made  land;  and  the  famous  tenement  streets  about  the  "Five 
Points" — Baxter,  Park,  and  Mulberry — were  laid  out  over  the  very  site  of  the  pond, 
or  along  its  edges. 

By  1830  the  Sixth  Ward  had  become  notorious  for  crime  and  disorder,  and  by 
1834-35  it  emerges  into  especial  publicity  as  a  long-settled  Irish  neighborhood,  in 
the  course  of  the  Irish  riots  that  marked  those  years  and  that  had  their  center  here. 

In  this  ward  an  epidemic  of  "continued  fever"  (typhoid)  broke  out  in  1837.  A 
physician,  describing  this  epidemic,  said  that  the  cases  occurred  in  the  midst  of  a 
poor  population,  "principally  Irish  and  German,  whose  habits  *  *  *  are  more 
or  less  filthy,  and  who  lived  crowded  together,  with  a  family  in  every  room  in  the 
house,  and  sometimes  more."1  All  cases  occured  west  of  the  Bowery,  where  there 
was  far  greater  crowding  than  to  the  east  of  that  street,  and  all  occurred  in  base 
ment  dwellings,  or  first  floors  with  no  basement  or  cellar  beneath. 

A  month  or  two  before  the  outbreak  of  this  epidemic  the  mayor  of  the  city,  Aaron 
Clark,  writing  to  the  common  council,  on  June  5,  in  regard  to  the  disease  likely  to 
be  occasioned  by  immigrants,  said  that  "if  they  have  it  not  with  them  on  arrival 
they  may  generate  a  plague  by  collecting  in  crowds  in  small  tenements  and  foul 
hovels."2 

His  prognostication  was  fulfilled,  it  is  seen,  within  a  very  brief  period.  In  the 
summer  of  1842  a  number  of  cases  of  typhus  fever  of  a  severe  type  occurred  in  a 
building  in  the  rear  of  No.  49  Elizabeth  street,  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  "under  circum- 
stances," said  the  physician  reporting  on  the  cases,  "which  left  no  doubt  of  its 
local  origin."3  The  picture  he  gives  of  the  surroundings  of  these  cases  shows  us 
the  general  features  of  a  housing  system  for  the  poor  that  had  developed  itself  by 
this  time : 

The  front  building,  a  small  two-story  frame  house,  was  partly  occupied  by  the  proprietor  or  leasee 
of  the  building  as  a  liquor  store  and  partly  sublet  to  several  Irish  families.  A.  covered  alleyway  led 
to  the  rear  building.  This  was  a  double  frame  house  3  stories  in  height.  It  stood  in  the  center  of 
the  yard,  ranged  next  the  fence,  where  a  number  of  pigstys  and  stables  had  surrounded  the  yard 
on  3  sides.  From  the  quantity  of  filth,  liquid  and  otherwise,  thus  caused,  the  ground,  I  suppose,  had 
been  rendered  almost  impassable,  and  to  remedy  this  the  yard  had  been  completely  boarded  over  so 

1  Dr.  John  H.  Griscom,  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Population,  1845,  p.  15. 

3 Sanderson,  Republican  Landmarks. 

■  Dr.  J.  H.  Griscom,  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Population,  p.  18. 
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that  the  earth  cotild  nowhere  be  seen.  These  boards  were  partially  decayed,  and  by  a  little  pressure, 
even  in  dry  weather,  a  thick,  greenish  fluid  could  be  forced  up  through  their  crevices.  The  central 
building  was  inhabited  partly  by  negroes.  In  this  building  there  occurred  in  the  course  of  6  weeks  9 
cases  of  typhus  fever.  *  *  *  At  my  solicitation  the  alderman  of  the  ward  visited  the  building, 
the  number  of  pigs  about  the  establishment  was  reduced  to  that  allowed  by  law,  and  chloride  of  lime, 
whitewashing,  etc.,  liberally  and  assiduously  employed. 

In  this  example  is  seen  the  original  "tenement  house  " — the  old-fashioned  frame 
house,  once  occupied  by  one  family,  and  now  turned  over  to  occupancy  by  many.  In 
the  rear  of  this,  to  occupy  a  part— probably  a  large  part — of  the  original  yard,  had 
been  built  np  a  big  barrack,  expressly  for  tenement  uses.  In  this  a  new  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  tenement-house  system  is  seen.  Such  barracks  were  not 
necessarily  erected  on  lots  already  occupied  along  the  street  line  by  older  buildings, 
but  they  were  in  many  cases.  Nor  was  the  rear  tenement  always  a  barrack  build- 
ing. It  was  often  the  original  building  on  the  lot — perhaps  a  one  or  two  story  frame 
shanty,  in  front  of  which  was  erected  a  barrack  building.  Sometimes,  too,  the 
rear  buildings  were  irregnlar  little  frame  structures  run  up  in  the  rear  of  the  lot  to 
fill  the  space  left  by  a  front  tenement.  But  in  any  case  the  "rear"  tenement  was, 
as  a  rule,  less  desirable  than  the  front  tenement,  and,  as  in  this  example,  was  fre- 
quently given  over  to  a  different  and  inferior — that  is,  less  prosperous — race  than 
that  which  occupied  the  front  tenement.  This,  too,  is  a  typical  feature  of  the  tene- 
ment system  as  it  developed.  And  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  whole  tenement  was 
leased  and  controlled  by  one  man,  who  sublet  the  separate  apartments  occupied  by 
the  many  families  filling  the  tenements.  All  of  these  features  played  an  important 
part  of  their  own  in  the  development  of  the  tenement  system. 

The  earlier  type  of  tenement  house — the  old  made-over  family  residence — was 
responsible  for  the  beginnings  of  a  great  "cellar  population,"  whose  wretchedness 
was  a  continual  tax  upon  the  sympathies  and  conscience  of  the  well-to-do,  through 
a  long  series  of  years.  The  conditions  under  which  they  lived  are  almost  incredible 
to-day.    Dr.  Griscom  says,  in  1845 :  < 

The  most  offensive  of  all  places  of  residence  are  the  cellars.  It  is  almost  impossible,  when  con- 
templating the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  poor  beings  who  inhabit  these  holes,  to  maintain 
the  proper  degree  of  calmness  requisite  for  a  thorough  inspection  of  their  miseries,  and  sound  judgment 
respecting  lem.  You  must  descend  to  them;  you  must  feel  the  blast  of  foul  air  as  it  meets  your  face 
on  opening  the  door;  you  must  grope  in  the  dark  or  hesitate  until  your  eye  becomes  accustomed  to 
the  gloomy  place,  to  enable  you  to  find  your  way  through  the  entry  over  the  broken  floor,  the  boards 
of  which  are  protected  from  your  tread  by  a  half  inch  of  hard  dirt ;  you  must  inhale  the  suffocating 
vapor  of  the  heated  rooms;  and  in  the  dark,  dim  recesses  endeavor  to  find  the  inmates  by  the  sound 
of  their  voices,  or  chance  to  see  their  figures  moving  between  you  and  the  flickering  light  of  a  window, 
coated  with  dirt  and  festooned  with  cobwebs — or,  if  in  search  of  an  invalid,  take  care  that  you  do  not 
fall  full  length  upon  the  bed  with  her,  by  stumbling  against  the  bundle  of  rags  and  straw  dignified  by 
that  name,  lying  upon  the  floor,  under  the  window,  if  window  there  is;  and  all  this  and  much  more 
beyond  the  reach  of  my  pen  must  be  felt  and  seen  ere  you  can  appreciate  in  its  full  force  the  mournful 
and  disgusting  condition  in  which  thousands  of  the  subjects  of  our  Government  pass  their  lives.1 

The  use  of  cellars,  begun  in  the  old  single-family  residence,  occupied  by  many  fami- 
lies, was  continued  in  the  tenement  house  proper ;  but  as  the  big  barracks  were  built 
in  greater  and  greater  number  until  the  call  for  houses  was  more  adequately  met 
without  recourse  to  underground  apartments,  the  cellar  residences  decreased. 

From  the  specially  constructed  tenant  house,  placed  on  the  front  or  rear  of  the 
lot,  came  the  "courts"  and  "alleys"  in  which  tenant  houses  were  crowded  upon 
every  available  foot  of  spare  ground. 

The  city  inspector,  in  his  report  for  1845,  said  that  in  comparison  with  the  older 
type  of  dwellings,  with  their  crowded  cellar  apartments,  the  new  "courts"  were 
"luxurious  and  economical  residences."  But  Dr.  Griscom,  in  his  report  for  1842, 
had  joined  the  "courts"  with  the  cellars  in  their  harmful  influences  upon  public 
health. 

These,  indeed,  were  largely  responsible  for  that  part  of  the  high  death  rate  among 
the  foreign  born  which  was  caused  by  consumption,  as  the  immigrant  ships  had  been 
largely  responsible  for  that  part  caused  by  typhus.    Dr.  Griscom  says : 

The  annual  renorts  of  the  city  inspector  show  that  nearly  one-half  the  deaths  by  consumption  are 
of  the  foreign  part  of  the  population,  and  that  more  than  one-third  the  whole  number  of  deaths  are  of 
foreigners.  Such  an  immense  disproportion  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  some 
extraordinary  causes  of  death  prevail  among  the  strangers  who  come  to  reside  among  us.  Now  it  is  a 
pretty  well  ascertained  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  cellar  and  court  population  of  this  city  consists 
of  persons  of  foreign  birth  and  their  children;  of  the  dispensary  patients  about  60  per  cent  are  natives 
of  other  countries,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  the  parentage  of  the  children  receiving  aid  from 
these  institutions  we  should  find  a  larger  proportion  than  this  directly  dependent  upon  foreigners. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  75per  cent  of  them  are  either  emigrants  or  the  children  of  such.  Put  these  facts 
side  by  side,  then,  and  we  are  confirmed  in  the  conclusion  that  the  domiciliary  condition  of  these  poor 
beings,  the  confined  places  in  which  they  dwell,  the  unwholesome  air  they  breathe,  and  their  filth  and 
degradation,  are  proline  sources  of  an  immense  amount  of  distress  and  sickness,  which  in  their  turn 
serve  by  the  loss  of  time,  of  wages,  and  of  strength,  to  aggravate  the  miserableness  of  their  condition, 
to  increase  the  danger  to  the  public  health  and  the  burden  of  public  and  private  charity.2 

1  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Population,  pp.  8-9. 
*  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Population,  p.  14. 
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Further  testimony  is  given  to  show  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  original  condition 
of  the  immigrant  as  the  wretched  dwelling  he  had  to  live  in  that  caused  the  high 
rate  of  sickness  and  death  among  foreigners  in  the  city. 

The  city  inspector  says  in  his  report  for  1860 : 

The  further  fact  should  be  adduced  that  most  of  the  children  who  arrive  in  this  city  from  foreign 

Sorts,  although  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  protracted  voyage,  bad  accommodations,  and  worse  fare, 
o  not  bring  with  them  any  marked  disease  beyond  those  which,  with  proper  care,  nursing,  and 
wholesome  air,  could  not  be  easily  overoome.  The  causes,  then,  of  this  excessive  mortality  must  be 
sought  for  in  this  city,  and  are  readily  traceable  to  the  wretched  habitations  in  which  parents  and 
children  are  forced  to  take  up  their  abode;  in  the  contracted  alleys;  the  underground,  murky,  and 
pestilential  cellars ;  the  tenement  house,  with  its  hundreds  of  occupants,  where  each  cooks,  eats,  and 
sleeps  in  a  single  room  without  light  or  ventilation,  surrounded  with  filth,  in  an  atmosphere  foul,  fetid, 
and  deadly,  with  none  to  console  with  or  advise,  or  to  apply  to  for  relief  when  disease  invades  them.1 

Immigration  was  somewhat  checked  during  the  war,  but  even  under  those  cir- 
cumstances house  building  in  the  city  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  population,  and 
the  close  packing  of  tenants  in  confined  quarters  still  brought  "  disease,  demorali- 
zation, and  death  "  as  their  consequences.2 

Conditions  were  so  bad  that  in  1864  leading  citizens  of  New  York  formed  them- 
selves into  a  "  citizens'  association,"  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  reforming 
the  prevailing  evils.  A  subcommittee,  known  as  the  "  council  of  hygiene  and  public 
health,"  undertook  a  thorough  sanitary  investigation  of  the  city,  and  their  report 
affords  us  one  of  the  most  valuable  studies  of  city  conditions  and  a  city  population 
that  has  ever  been  prepared. 

The  committee  found,  as  to  the  tenement  system  in  general,  that  the — 

tenant  houses  of  this  city  are  unlike  the  habitations  occupied  by  the  poorer  classes  in  any  other  city, 
principally  in  the  following  respects : 

1.  That  the  occupants  have  less  personal  interest  in  and  control  over  the  character,  cleanliness,  and 
surroundings  of  their  domiciles  than  is  usual  in  other  cities. 

2.  That  the  rate  of  crowding,  both  as  regards  the  allowance  of  area  and  of  air  space  to  each  person, 
far  exceeds  the  ordinary  degrees  of  aggregation  of  the  poorer  classes  in  other  cities. 

3.  There  is  less  concern  and  expenditure  for  the  welfare  of  the  tenants,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
higher  rate  of  rental  for  domiciles,  than  prevails  in  other  cities. 

4.  There  is  relatively,  as  well  as  numerically,  a  vastly  larger  population  dwelling  in  crowded  tenant 
houses  in  New  York  than  in  any  other  great  city.3 

The  total  population  of  New  York  had  doubled  in  20  years,  and  the  great  majority 
of  it — the  laboring  and  poor  classes — had  "  become  more  and  more  concentrated  upon 
given  areas  and  in  particular  streets  and  districts."  In  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  city 
by  the  council,  completed  in  December,  1864,  it  was  found  that  the  total  number  of 
tenant  houses  was  15,309,  and  the  average  number  of  families  to  each  was  7£.  The 
number  of  persons  residing  in  tenant  houses  and  cellars  was  495,592,  to  which  should 
be  added  those  in  smaller  habitations,  attics,  stable  lofts,  etc.,  where  insufficient 
area  and  air  space  were  found.4 

At  this  time  the  tenant  houses  of  the  city  were  nearly  all  found  within  an  area  of 
4  square  miles,  and  certain  parts  of  the  city  showed  a  density  of  population  greater 
than  that  of  any  parts  or  wards  of  London  or  any  other  European  city. 

As  compared  with  tenements  of  former  times,  those  of  this  period  were  built  to 
a  greater  height  in  stories,  there  were  more  rear  tenant  houses  erected  back  to 
back  with  other  buildings  correspondingly  situated  on  parallel  streets,  and  courts 
and  alleys  were  more  encroached  upon  and  narrowed  into  unventilated,  unlighted, 
and  well-like  holes  between  front  and  rear  tenements.6 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  tenant-house  population 
throughout  New  York  at  this  time,  and  gives  some  idea  of  the  relative  proportion  of 
tenement-house  dwellers  to  the  total  population.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that 
the  total  population  given  in  the  table  is  that  for  1860,  while  the  tenant-house 
population  is  that  of  1864.  Consequently  the  proportion  of  tenant-house  dwellers 
to  total  population  based  on  these  figures  would  be  somewhat  too  high.  As  the 
population  increased  only  about  16  per  cent  in  the  whole  decade  from  1860  to  1870, 
however,  the  disproportion  is  not  so  great  as  it  might  be. 

■  Annual  Report  of  Interments.  New  York,  1860,  Doc.  No.  5. 
2  Report  of  A.  I.  C.  P.,  1865,p.  51. 

'Report  of  the  Council  of  Hvgiene  and  Public  Health  of  the  Citizens'  Association  of  New  York, 
second  edition,  1866,  p.  lxix. 

4  Report  Council  of  Hygiene,  p.  lxix. 

5  Report  Council  of  Hygiene,  p.  lxx. 
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Table  2. — Tenant-house  population  in  1864. 

[Compiled  from  Eeport  Council  of  Hygiene,  1864,  p.  349,  and  Report  New  York  State  Tenement-House 

Commission,  1895,  p.  273.] 
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About  this  time  it  was  observed  not  only  that  poor  people  were  concentrated  in 
certain  districts,  but  that  they  were  more  or  less  segregated  according  to  nationali- 
ties. And  in  1867  it  was  noted  that  the  social  relations  of  the  foreign  to  the  native 
population  had  materially  changed;  that  the  foreigners  no  longer  blended  with  the 
native  stocks  to  become  incorporated  with  them.1 

"  So  large  are  the  aggregations  of  different  foreign  nationalities, "  the  report  goes  on  to  say,  "that 
they  no  longer  conform  to  our  habits,  opinions,  and  manners,  but,  on  the  contrary,  create  for  them- 
selves distinct  communities,  almost  as  impervious  to  American  sentiments  and  influences  as  are  the 
inhabitants  of  Dublin  or  Hamburg.  .  .  .  They  have  their  own  theaters,  recreations,  amusements, 
military  and  national  organizations;  to  a  great  extent  their  own  schools,  churches,  and  trade  unions; 
their  own  newspapers  and  periodical  literature." 

These  foreigners  had  at  that  time  in  the  city  73  churches  of  their  own,  35  news- 
papers in  5  languages,  and  many  charitable  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
people. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  of  Hygiene,  above  referred  to,  shows  more  or  less  in 
detail  how  these  foreign  populations  were  distributed  in  1864. 

Beginning  at  the  lower  end  of  the  city,  where  the  immigrant  first  enters  it  after 
landing  at  the  immigrant  station,  it  is  found  that  the  lower  west  side,  one  of  the 
good  residential  districts  mentioned  in  describing  an  earlier  period,  had  been  wholly 
converted  to  a  tenement  district  of  peculiar  offensiveness. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  largely  of  foreign  birth ;  about  one-half  the 
population  were  Irish,  about  one-fourth  Germans,  the  remainder  were  Americans, 
Swedes,  and  Danes.  About  two-thirds  of  the  population  were  laborers  and 
mechanics  with  their  families ;  the  remainder  were  retail  shopkeepers  and  keepers 
of  hotels  and  sailors'  and  immigrants'  boarding  houses.  A  large  element  of  the  pop- 
ulation was  a  floating  one,  consisting  of  travelers,  immigrants,  sailors,  and  "vaga- 
bonds without  a  habitation  and  almost  without  a  name."2 

Many  of  the  tenement  houses  in  this  district  were  the  old  family  residences  of  a 
more  prosperous  time,  bat  many  were  the  big  brick  barracks  built  especially  for 
tenement  uses ;  the  former  mainly  along  Greenwich  street,  the  latter  mainly  along 
Washington  street,  which,  being  made  ground,  had  not  been  built  up  as  Greenwich 
street  was,  with  buildings  of  the  better  class,  thus  affording  opportunities  for 
erecting  this  other  elass  of  buildings. 

A  marked  feature  of  tenement  conditions  here  was  the  small  size  of  the  apartments, 
which  insured  overcrowding. 

Throughout  all  these  quarters  the  utmost  neglect  of  all  hygiene  laws  prevailed. 
Typhus  fever  and  measles  prevailed  here,  and  proved  very  fatal;  and  a  list  of  cases 


'Eeport  A.  I.  C.  P.,  1867,  p. 42. 


8  Keport  Council  of  Hygiene,  p.  5. 
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under  the  care  of  the  principal  charitable  society  of  the  city,  giving  names  and 
addresses,  shows  that  this  region  was  a  veritable  nest  of  pauperism. 

Following  up  the  west  side  from  Reade  street  to  Fourteenth,  different  stages  of 
the  general  process  of  change  characteristic  of  a  great  city's  growth  are  to  be  seen. 
In  the  district  already  described  the  change  was  almost  complete;  as  one  passed 
northward,  the  change  was  seen  in  less  and  less  advanced  stages. 

From  Reade  to  Canal  street  the  greater  number  of  residents  were  of  foreign  par- 
entage. The  colored  population,  once  very  numerous,  had  almost  disappeared.  The 
houses  of  prostitution — the  fringe  that  an  advancing  fashionable  quarter  drags 
behind  it— for  which  the  neighborhood  had  once  been  famous,  were  rapidly  disap- 
pearing, the  former  occupants  of  these  houses  being  replaced  by  foreigners,  who  in 
furn  were  being  crowded  out  by  the  growth  of  the  business  district.1 
I  From  Canal  to  Spring  street,  west  of  Broadway — a  district  containing  the  lower 
ends  of  Thompson,  Sullivan,  Wooster,  and  Greene  streets,  of  malodorous  memory — 
the  inhabitants  were  about  equally  divided  into  Americans,  foreigners,  and  negroes. 
The  majority  of  the  retail  stores  were  kept  by  foreigners,  who  were  said  to  be  "an 
industrious  and  hard-working  people."3  The  Americans  were  well  to  do,  living  in 
their  own  houses,  while  the  negroes  were  a  poor,  lazy  class.  Houses  of  ill  fame 
were  more  numerous  here,  where  the  change  had  not  proceeded  so  far,  and  the 
inmates  were  "  composed  •  of  nearly  all  nationalities,  not  excepting  our  own."2 
Thieves,  pickpockets,  and  gamblers  abounded. 

From  Spring  street  to  Houston,  Irish  and  Germans  comprised  a  large  part  of  the 
inhabitants.  A  few  negroes  were  found  here,  and  many  houses,  of  prostitution  of 
the  better  class,  as  the  district  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  hotels  and  the  places 
of  public  amusement.  From  Houston  street  to  Christopher  street,  the  inhabitants 
were  mostly  of  the  laboring  classes,  presumably  with  a  large  foreign  intermixture. 

Between  Christopher  street  and  Fourteenth,  lay  the  former  "Greenwich  Village," 
and  here  we  catch  up  with  the  native  born  on  their  journey  northward.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  district  contained,  in  1864,  probably  a  larger  proportion  of  native-born 
residents  than  any  in  the  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  Fifteenth  Ward.  Few 
wealthy  families  were  found  here ;  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  tradespeople,  clerks, 
mechanics  of  the  better  class,  and  cartmen. 

The  tenant  houses  throughout  the  district  from  Reade  to  Fourteenth  street  were 
mainly  2  to  4  story  brick  dwellings,  from  20  to  40  years  old,  built  for  one  family. 

There  were,  besides,  some  of  the  small,  rickety,  old  frame  dwellings,  of  the  type 
already  noted  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  and  a  few  of  the  barrack  type,  mostly  in  very  bad 
condition.  Rear  tenements  of  the  lowest  grade  were  to  be  found  in  considerable 
numbers. 

From  Fourteenth  to  Fortieth  street,  the  foreign  population  is  seen  to  have  entered 
the  district  side  by  side  with  the  native  population  in  a  very  literal  sense.  Passing 
over  Greenwich  Village,  they  had  traveled  up  the  western  edge  of  the  district  above 
as  the  native  born  were  traveling  up  its  eastern  edge — the  center  of  the  island ;  and, 
as  the  foreigners  were  now  coming  into  a  region  not  already  thickly  built  up,  the 
brick  barrack  was  the  prevailing  type  of  tenant  house.  Here  then  grew  up  the 
characteristic  "barrack"  evils  and  here  were  to  be  found  some  of  the  worst  and 
most  extreme  types  of  that  class  of  buildings. 

The  inspector  for  the  district  between  Twenty-sixth  and  Thirty-third  streets 
describes  a  square  almost  covered  with  front  and  rear  tenements,  and  depicts 
vividly  the  terrible  sanitary  conditions  that  naturally  arise,  from  lack  of  ventilation 
and  sanitary  conveniences. 

He  says : 

In  a  majority  of  rear  tenements  *  *  *  the  apartments  are  dirty,  dark,  and  uninviting,  often 
reeking  with  filth,  the  walls  wholly  innocent  of  whitewash,  and  the  atmosphere  impregnated  with 
the  disagreeable  odor  so  peculiar  to  tenant  houses.  In  some  the  sun  never  shines,  and  the  apart- 
ments are  so  dark  that  unless  seated  near  the  window  it  is  impossible  to  read  ordinary  type;  and. 
yet  the  inspector  often  hears  the  hackneyed  expression,  "We  have  no  sickness,  thank  God,"  uttered 
by  those  whose  sunken  eyes,  pale  cheeks,  and  colorless  lips  speak  more  eloquently  than  words  of 
the  anasmic  condition  inevitably  resulting  from  the  absence  of  pure,  fresh  air  and  the  general  light 
of  the  sun.  *  *  *  The  tenants  seem  to  wholly  disregard  personal  cleanliness,  if  not  the  very  first 
principles  of  decency,  their  general  appearance  and  actions  corresponding  with  their  wretched 
abodes.  *  *  *  This  indifference  to  personal  and  domiciliary  cleanliness  is  doubtless  acquired  from 
a  long  familiarity  with  the  loathsome  surroundings,  wholly  at  variance  with  all  moral  or  sooial 
improvement,  as  well  as  the  first  principles  of  hygienic  science.8 

The  foreign  residents  of  this  district  were  mostly  Irish,  with  a  few  colored  people 
intermingled. 

Going  still  farther  to  the  north,  above  Fortieth  street,  still  another  phase  of 
foreign  life  in  the  city  is  seen.  By  this  time  the  foreign  population  had  fairly 
outrun  the  native  population,  and  throughout  the  sparsely  settled  district  of  the 
upper  west  side,  on  the  broadly  stretching  vacant  lots  through  which  the  streets  of 

1  Keport  Council  Hyg.,  p.  25.       sBeport  Council Hyg.,  p. 37.      'Report  Council Hyg.,  p. 215. 
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a  later  time  had  not  yet  been  cut,  on  the  miniature  crags  and  peaks  that  dotted  the 
ground  a  foreign  squatter  population  had  erected  its  dwellings. 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  November  21,  1864,  it  was  said  that  there  was  then — 

A  population  of  20,000  on  this  island  that  pay  neither  rent  for  the  dwellings  they  occupy  nor  munic- 
ipal taxes  as  holders  of  real  estate.  They  comprise  that  portion  of  the  population  known  as  "squat- 
ters." In  one  ward,  which  we  need  not  name,  they  combined  a  year  or  two  ago  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  control  the  election  for  alderman  and  councilmen.  We  are  not  altogether  sure  that  they  can  not 
control  the  majority  of  votes  in  the  same  ward  to-day. 

These  20,000  exempts  [says  the  inspector  of  the  council  of  hygiene,  who  gave  in  his  report  the 
above  extract  from  the  Times]  exercise,  by  favor  of  the  common  council,  the  right  of  free  pasture  for 
cows  and  pigs.  The  public  pound  has  been  voted  a  nuisance ;  the  keepers  thereof  a  double-distilled 
nuisance.  *  *  *  The  "  freedom  of  the  city  "  they  hold  to  embrace  *  *  *  likewise  the  right  of 
revising  the  general  municipal  surveys.  *  *  *  The  dwellings  of  the  "exempt"  population  at 
frequent  intervals  hold  possession  of  the  public  highway.  At  sundry  points  they  take  half  the  car- 
riage road,  the  owners  no  doubt  holding  to  the  view  that  where  a  dung  cart  can  pass  along  there  is 
ample  accommodation  for  any  other  species  of  vehicle.1 

The  squatters'  dwellings,  which  were  scattered  irregularly  around  without  refer- 
ence to  lot  or  to  street  boundaries,  were  the  "Bhanties"  so  familiar  to  an  earlier 
generation  of  New  Yorkers. 

The  shanty  [says  an  inspector  of  the  council  of  hygiene]  is  the  cheapest  and  simplest  domicile 
constructed  in  civilized  communities.  The  typical  shanty  is  built  of  rough  boards,  which  form  the 
floor,  the  sides,  and  the  roof.  It  ib  built  either  on  the  ground  or  but  little  raised  above  it.  It  is  from 
6  to  10  feet  high,  and  its  ground  area  varies  much  in  different  cases,  but  is  always  of  moderate  extent. 
It  contains  no  fireplace  or  chimney,  but  a  stove,  the  pipe  from  which  passes  through  a  hole  in  the 
roof.  It  has  from  1  to  3  or  4  windows,  with  single  sash,  each  containing  from  4  to  6  panes  of  small 
size.  Some  Bhanties  have  but  1  room,  others  an  additional  small  apartment,  used  as  a  bedroom.  The 
better  shanties  are  lathed  and  plastered.  It  is  evident  that  to  the  occupaDts  of  the  Bhanty  domicili- 
ary and  personal  cleanliness  is  almost  impossible.  In  one  room  are  found  the  family,  chairs,  usually 
dirty  and  broken,  cooking  utensils,  stove,  often  a  bed,  a  dog  or  cat,  and  sometimes  more  or  less  poultry. 
On  the  outside,  by  the  door  in  many  cases,  are  pigs  and  goats  and  additional  poultry.  There  is  no 
sink  or  drainage,  and  the  slops  are  thrown  upon  the  ground.2 

It  is  seen,  then,  that  the  shanty  could  be  about  as  filthy  as  the  tenant  house  proper, 
but  this  advantage,  at  least,  it  had  over  the  latter— it  housed,  usually,  only  one 
family,  and,  standing  free  on  three  sides  at  least,  admitted  much  more  fresh  air  and 
sunlight. 

The  shanty  population  of  the  upper  west  side  was,  in  contrast  to  the  lower  west 
side  population,  largely  composed  of  Germans ;  but  many  Irish  were  found  here  also. 
Many  were  day  laborers,  employed  by  contractors  in  grading,  paving,  and  sewering 
the  streets,  and  in  the  removal  of  rock,  or  in  excavating  for  public  purposes.  Some 
were  employed  in  the  stables  of  the  city  railroads  and  stage  companies,  or  in  Central 
Park. 

In  this  district,  there  were  also  some  brick  and  wooden  tenements,  inhabited  by 
mechanics,  by  drivers  and  conductors  on  the  city  railroads,  and  by  many  of  those 
engaged  in  retail  business  on  the  avenues.  In  the  wooden  tenements  German  fami- 
lies preponderated;  in  the  brick,  Americans.3 

Having  traced  the  progress  of  the  foreign  population  up  the  west  side,  we  may 
return  to  the  lower  part  of  the  city. 

In  1864  the  Fourth  Ward  could  show  some  of  the  worst  types  of  the  tenement 
houses  in  the  city.  Many  of  the  old  residences  had  been  torn  down  aud  replaced 
by  the  big  tenement  barracks.  One  of  the  most  notorious  of  these,  known  as 
"Gotham  court"  in  Cherry  street,  was  34  feet  wide  in  front  and  rear,  234  feet  long, 
and  5  stories  high.  This  immense  block  had  at  one  of  the  long  sides  a  clear  space 
of  9  feet  separating  it  from  a  similar  structure  forming  part  of  the  "  court;"  on  the 
other  side  a  clear  space  of  7  feet  divided  it  from  the  rear  of  the  houses  on  Eoosevelt 
street.  Hemmed  in,  in  this  way,  the  "court"  could  receive  the  smallest  modicum 
of  light  and  air,  and  disease  was  bred  here  freely.  This  bouse  represented  about 
the  average  sanitary  condition  of  the  tenant  houses  in  the  district,  although  from  its 
size  it  was  the  most  notorious  among  them. 

The  inhabitants  in  this  district,  on  Oak,  Cherry,  and  Water  streets,  on  Oliver, 
James,  and  Eoosevelt,  were  mainly  Irish  of  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  class. 

The  Sixth  Ward  at  this  time  couldlay  claim tothemostexclusivelyforeignpopula-  A 
tion  of  any  district  in  the  city.  Americans  coustituted  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number.  Of  the  foreign  population,  the  Irish  constituted  74  percent;  the^ 
remaining  26  per  cent  were  mainly  German  Jews  and  Italians.  The  German  Jews 
dealt  in  old  clothing  and  made  Baxter  street  their  headquarters;  the  Irish  kept 
junk  shops,  liquor  stores,  groceries,  etc. ;  the  Italians  were  ragpickers,  and  organ 
grinders.4  By  this  time  about  oner  third  of  the  tenant  houses  in  the  ward  were  of  the 
"barrack"  type,  containing  from  10  to  50  families  each.  The  remainder  were  very 
old  wooden  structures,  some  quite  small,  containing  4  to  8  families  in  as  many  rooms. 
Many  of  these  houses  were  used  as  lodging  houses,  as  many  as  30  persons  being 
packed  into  a  single  room. 

1  Report  Council  Hyg.,  p.  293.  3  Report  Council  Hyg.,  p.  303. 

'Report  Council  Hyg.,  p.  300.  'Report  Council  Hyg.,  p.  77. 
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In  the  Fourteenth  Ward,  just  to  the  north,  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  the 
lower  orders,  mostly  Irish  and  Germans,  the  former  nationality  predominating. 
Here  also  were  to  be  found  the  old  wooden  houses  used  as  tenant  houses,  and  the 
new  brick  barracks. 

At  Houston  street,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Fourteenth  Ward,  the  tenement 
district  of  the  central  part  of  the  city  may  be  said  to  have  ended  at  this  time,  the 
ward  above,  the  Fifteenth,  containing  a  population  almost  entirely  native  born  and 
comparatively  few  tenant  houses. 

To  see  the  remainder  of  the  tenement-house  population  we  must  now  turn  to  the 
east  side. 

The  Seventh  Ward,  lying  along  the  East  River,  and  formerly  a  good  residence 
neighborhood,  largely  settled  by  Quakers,  was  by  this  time  changing  to  a  tenement 
district.  A  few  of  the  former  well-to-do  residents  still  lived  in  the  central  portion, 
but  the  population  was  now  made  up  principally  of  mechanics,  longshoremen,  and 
sailors.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  ward  were  many  crowded  tenement  houses  of  the 
newer  type,  but  most  of  the  tenement  population  lived  in  old-fashioned  2  or  3  story 
dwelling  houses,  not  bnilt  for  tenements.  The  population  here  was  mainly  Irish, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  other  nationalities  among  the  sailors  and  longshoremen. 

The  Tenth  Ward,  just  to  the  north  of  the  Seventh  Ward,  was  at  this  time  the  one 
distinctively  and  exclusively  German  district  in  the  city.  Here  this  people  had 
rushed  in  such  numbers  as  to  make  it  profitable  for  landlords  to  erect  many  new 
tenement  houses,  and  fewer  of  the  old,  dilapidated  houses  were  to  be  found  here  than 
in  other  quarters.     The  new  tenant  houses  were  said  to  be  of  pretty  good  character. 

The  Thirteenth  Ward,  to  the  east  of  the  Tenth  Ward,  was  densely  crowded  with 
the  working  classes,  the  majority  of  whom  were  Irish;  Germans  ranked  next,  and 
Americans  last.  Only  one-fourth  of  the  buildings  were  tenant  houses.  The  ward 
showed  a  high  rate  of  sickness  and  mortality,  owing  to  the  overcrowded  and  ill-ven- 
tilated dwellings  and  to  the  ignorant  and  careless  habits  of  the  people  themselves. 

To  the  north,  from  Rivington  to  Fourteenth  street,  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eleventh 
wards,  a  German  population  was  pressing  in,  rather  more  numerously  in  the  part  of 
the  district  adjoining  the  Tenth  Ward  northward  to  Seventh  street  and  eastward  to 
First  avenue.  East  and  north  of  here  the  Irish  prevailed.  The  densely  crowded 
Eleventh  Ward  contained  probably  a  larger  artisan  population  than  any  other  dis- 
trict in  the  city.  In  the  whole  district  old  and  new  tenements  were  mingled  and 
conditions  were  bad. 

On  the  upper  east  side,  as  in  the  upper  west  side,  well-to-do  native  residents  were 
found  toward  the  center  of  the  city,  while  poor  foreigners  were  found  in  the  streets 
nearer  the  river.  From  Fourteenth  to  Fortieth  street  the  foreign  population  was 
mainly  Irish  or  of  Irish  descent,  packed  in  filthy  tenements  and  of  the  most  unclean 
and  degraded  personal  habits. 

Above  Fortieth  street  squatter  colonies,  similar  to  those  on  the  west  side,  were 
found,  made  up  of  Irish  and  Germans,  and  one  is  noted  as  far  down  as  Thirty-ninth 
street  and  First  avenue,  where  a  slight  eminence  known  as  "  Dutch  Hill"  sheltered 
the  colony,  and  by  its  name  indicated  their  nationality. 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  general  survey  that  the  Irish  were  scattered  pretty 
well  over  the  city,  while  the  Germans  were  largely  packed  into  one  or  two  crowded 
wards,  where  they  formed  a  dense  settlement  of  their  own  nationality,  or  were  to 
be  found  in  colonies  among  the  squatter  population ;  that  in  general  the  Irish  were 
to  be  found  rather  more  frequently  on  the  west  side,  the  Germans  on  the  east. 

Next  to  be  considered  are  the  social  and  moral  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  foreign 
population  thus  widely  distributed  over  the  city.  The  tenement  houses  in  which 
most  of  them  found  their  homes  were  certainly  little  calculated  to  develop  high  social 
and  moral  types,  and  indeed  brought  to  bear  influences  working  directly  the  other 
way.  ■ 

Physical  devitalization  led  to  moral  degeneracy.  The  general  lowering  of  vitality 
due  to  the  foul  air,  darkness,  and  filth  of  the  tenement  is  accompanied  by  a  depression 
of  spirits,  a  reduction  of  energy  and  ambition.  The  tenement  dweller  is  not  only 
incapacitated  for  work,  but  loses  interest  in  it  and  in  the  progress  of  his  family; 
resorts  to  strong  drink  to  stimulate  his  system,  while  this  in  turn  reduces  his  phys- 
ical health  still  further  and  incites  him  directly  to  all  kinds  of  vice  and  crime. 

The  state  of  physical  and  moral  degradation  brought  about  in  the  tenement  house 
became  so  distinct  a  type  that  all  observers  and  investigators  remarked  it,  and  some 
one  of  them  in  a  flash  of  genius  bestowed  upon  it  the  significant,  if  not  elegant, 
name  of  "  Tenant-house  rot." 

Dr.  Griscom,  as  early  as  1842,  had  called  attention  to  the  "  depraved  effects  which 
such  modes  of  life  exert  upon  the  moral  feeliugs  and  habits ; " '  and  the  city  inspector 
in  1851  remarks  that  "these  overpopulated  houses  are  generally,  if  not  always, 
seminaries  of  filthiness,  indecency,  and  lawlessness."2 

1  Annual  Report  of  Interments,  New  York,  1842,  p.  161. 

2  Annual  Report  of  Interments,  New  York,  1851. 
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Overcrowding  of  itself  led  to  grave  evils ;  and  the  whole  set  of  influences  at  work 
in  the  tenement  were  well  summed  up  by  the  well-known  philanthropist,  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Brace: 

In  many  quarters  of  the  city  family  life  and  the  feeling  of  home  are  almost  unknown  j  people  live 
in  great  caravansaries,  which  are  hot  and  stilling  in  summer,  disagreeable  in  winter,  and  where  chil- 
dren associate  together  in  the  worst  way.  In  many  rooms  privacy  and  purity  are  unattainable,  and 
young  girls  grow  up  accustomed  to  immodesty  from  their  earliest  years.  Boys  herd  together  in  gangs, 
and  learn  the  practices  of  crime  and  vice  before  they  are  out  of  childhood.  Even  the  laborers'  families 
who  occupy  separate  rooms  in  these  buildings  have  no  sense  of  home.  They  do  not  own  thehousenor  any 
part  of  it,  nor  have  any  interest  in  it.  All  that  valuable  industry  which  in  the  country  a  mechanic 
or  laborer  applies  in  odd  hours  to  his  little  homestead  is  here  lost.  The  workman  spends  his  leisure 
hours  in  the  grogshops  or  at  the  corner  groceries.  The  general  effect  of  the  system  is  the  existence 
of  a  proletaire  class,  who  have  no  interest  in  the  permanent  well-being  of  the  community,  who  have 
no  sense  of  home,  and  who  live  without  any  deep  root  in  the  soil,  the  mere  tools  of  demagogues  and 
designing  men.1 

For  the  existence  of  the  tenement  houses  themselves,  with  all  their  evil  influences, 
the  immigrant,  the  landlord,  and  the  city  have  to  share  the  responsibility.  It  is 
plainly  evident  that  the  tenement  houses  were  called  into  being  by  the  heavy 
demands  for  housing  made  by  the  constant  inpouring  of  great  masses  of  immigrants, 
and  overcrowding  seemed  to  be  an  almost  inevitable  result  of  this  demand,  as  the 
immigrants  were  very  poor  and  land  was  dear  in  the  city  itself,  while  transporta- 
tion facilities  were  not  as  yet  so  developed  as  to  permit  the  city  laborer  to  live  in 
suburban  districts  where  land  was  cheaper. 

But  the  landlords  were  especially  to  blame  for  the  ill  consequences  arising  from 
the  tenement  houses,  as  they  were,  obviously,  the  ones  who  decided  in  what  way  and 
with  habitations  of  what  character  the  immigrants'  demand  for  housing  should  be 
met.  The  immigrant  himself  was  in  no  position  to  dictate  terms.  Poor,  ignorant 
of  the  country,  and  with  immediate  need  of  shelter,  he  had  to  take  what  was  pro- 
vided for  him  by  the  landlord.  And  the  landlord  took  the  utmoBt  advantage  of  the 
situation  by  charging  the  highest  possible  prices  for  the  poorest  possible  accommo- 
dations, and  disregarding  every  law  of  health  and  decency  in  erecting  the  big 
barracks  meant  for  occupation  by  the  poor. 

Successive  investigations  of  the  housing  system  in  New  York  agreed  in  showing 
the  "  greedy  and  mercenary  landlord,"  rather  than  the  helpless  tenant,  as  the  primary 
cause  of  tenement  evils. 

An  inspector  for  the  council  of  hygiene  in  1864  thus  reports  the  landlords' 
methods,  with  regard  to  repairs : 

Every  expenditure  of  money  which  the  law  does  not  force  them  to  is  refused;  and  blinds  half 
swung  and  ready  to  fall  and  crash  with  the  first  strong  wind ;  doors  long  off  their  hinges,  which  open 
and  shut  by  being  taken  up  bodily  and  put  out  of  or  in  the  way ;  chimneys  as  apt  to  conduct  the 
smoke  into  the  room  as  out  of  it;  stagnant,  seething,  overflowing  privies,  left  uncleansed  through  the 
hot  months  of  summer,  though  pestilence  itself  should  breed  from  them ;  hydrants  out  of  repair  and 
flooding  sink  and  entry ;  stairs  which  shake  and  quiver  with  every  step  as  you  ascend  them ;  and  all 
this  day  after  day,  month  after  month,  year  in  and  year  out. 

But  the  city,  too,  must  bear  a  considerable  share  of  the  blame  for  bad  tenement 
conditions,  from  its  neglect  to  protect  the  community  by  adequate  legislation  against 
the  consequences  arising  from  the  greed  of  landlords  and  the  ignorance  and  poverty 
of  tenants  at  a  time  when,  in  the  first  beginnings  of  the  tenement  system,  legisla- 
tion could  easily  have  prevented  evils  which,  once  having  come  into  being  and 
become  vested  interests,  it  could  not  cure. 

In  considering  the  problem  of  immigration  in  New  York  City,  another  .factor, 
however,  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
namely,  the  especial  characters  of  the  different  races  represented  in  our  immigration. 

The  Irish  came  among  us  in  especially  poor  physical  condition,  owing  to  their 
miseries  and  misfortunes  at  home.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the  immigration 
of  the  forties  and  fifties,  which  spread  our  tenement-house  population  beyond  its 
former  somewhat  narrow  quarters,  throughout  the  extent  of  the  city. 

One  reason  why  the  Irish  tenant  would  submit  to  crowding  in  the  cities  was 
because  he  was  used  to  it  at  home.    An  architect,  writing  to  the  Irish  Builder,  says: 

The  man  or  woman  born  in  a  cabin  or  garret  will  much  prefer  spending  their  lives  in  one  room 
with  their  family,  no  matter  how  numerous,  to  the  trouble  of  adjourning  to  separate  apartments, 
unless,  as  I  said  before,  example  teaches  them  better,  which  is  one  great  advantage  in  grouping 
dwellings.  I  have  seen  in  Ireland  a  horse,  2  cows,  2  goats,  grandmother,  father  and  mother,  brothers 
and  sisters,  an  infant  in  a  cradle,  all  in  one  apartment.  There  was  an  inner  room  with  2  bedsteads, 
one  answered  as  a  standing  for  firkins  of  butter,  the  other  for  seed  potatoes.  This  was  in  many 
places  in  county  Cork,  and  in  Erris  and  Tyrawley.  The  late  Lord  George  Hill,  in  his  book  Facts 
from  Gweedore,  mentioned  the  great  difficulty  be  had  in  getting  the  tenantry  to  give  up  this  grega- 
rious method  of  living,  and  at  night  when  the  door  of  the  house  was  shut  the  effects  from  want  of 
ventilation  on  the  health  of  all,  man  and,  beast,  must  be  injurious.  The  disease  known  as  the"head 
fall,"  which  all  but  depopulated  Tory  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Donegal,  about  20  years  ago,  has  been, 
not  without  some  reason,  ascribed  to  this  cause.8 

iKeportA.LC.P.,  1878,  p.  33.  *  Keport  A.  I.  C.  P.,  1879,  p.  53. 
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While  all  the  foreign  population  showed  a  high  sickness  and  death  raijp  in  New- 
York  City,  that  for  the  Irish  was  exceptionally  high  in  comparison  with  other 
peoples ,  whether  from  their  originally  debilitated  condition  or  from  their  excep- 
tionally intemperate  habits  or  from  other  causes. 

Pauperism,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  principal  evil  spoken  of  in  that  first 
complaint  against  immigration  in  1819,  which  has  already  been  quoted,  and  at  that 
time  the  great  mass  of  the  paupers  were  Irish,  as  indeed  has  been  the  case  ever  since. 

Most  of  the  assisted  paupers  about  whom  so  much  complaint  was  made  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century  just  past,  were  from  British  and  Irish  almshouses;  and  as  the 
Irish  immigration  was  so  much  larger  than  the  English,  the  Irish  paupers  were  the 
most  noticeable  in  their  effect  upon  prevailing  conditions.  Besides  tho  actual 
almshouse  paupers  there  was  a  large  class  of  Irish  who,  living  at  home  such  a  hand- 
to-mouth  existence,  by  irregular  and  ill-paid  employment,  were  at  any  moment  liable 
to  slip  from  this  precarious  footing  on  the  very  verge  of  pauperism  into  pauperism 
itself,  at  any  little  circumstance  of  change  or  misfortune.  Such  a  change  did  emigra- 
tion prove  to'  many  of  them,  and  the  New  Tork  almshouses  were  filled  with  Irish 
paupers.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  burden  of  pauperism  in  New  York  had  been 
transferred  directly  from  Ireland,  relieving  that  country  in  exact  proportion  to  our 
additional  load.  It  was  pointed  out  that  while  the  State  of  New  York  gave  public 
aid  to  346,518  persons  in  1856,  Ireland,  with  about  double  the  population,  in  the 
same  year  gave  relief  to  only  304,000  persons,  and  that  the  poor  rates  there  were 
rapidly  decreasing.1 

Reports  of  the  private  charitable  societies  and  public  institutions  show,  in  conclu- 
sive detail,  the  disproportionately  high  rate  of  pauperism  shown  by  the  Irish  as  con- 
trasted with  other  nationalities. 

It  was  noted  in  1860  that — 

The  almshouse  returns  show  that  about  86  per  cent  of  the  persons  relieved  by  charitable  aid  are  of 
foreign  birth,  of  which  69  per  cent  were  Irish  and  about  10  per  cent  German,  or  nearly  7  Irish  to  1 
German.  As  the  Irish  population,  however,  is  nearly  twice  that  of  the  German,  the  actual  ratio  is 
about  3£  Irish  to  1  German,  and  5  Irish  to  1  American.2 

In  chronic  pauperism,  as  contrasted  with  that  temporary  condition  of  want  requir- 
ing relief  into  which  any  immigrant  might  fall  while  going  through  the  process  of 
industrial  adjustment,  the  Irish  were  far  in  the  lead.  A  confidential  list  published 
by  one  charitable  society,  of  cases  on  their  hands  for  3  years  and  over,  and  giving 
names  and  addresses,  showed  that  the  great  bulk  of  such  cases  were  Irish.  On  this 
list,  comprising  650  names,  there  were-only  4  which  could  be  recognized  as  distinctly 
German;  of  the  rest,  all  might,  and  a  great  majority  must,  have  belonged  to  persons 
of  Irish  birth  or  descent. 

The  Irish  were  especially  hard  drinkers,  patronizing  and  conducting  the  numerous 
whisky  shops  in  the  city,  while  the  Germans  confined  themselves  largely  to  the  milder 
lager  beer. 

And  the  Irish  furnished  an  especially  high  proportion  of  the  criminal  class.  The 
following  table3  shows  this,  and  also  the  facts  about  pauperism  above  stated: 

Table  3. 


New  York  City. 

Born  in — 

Population.  1855. 

Belief 
granted, 

average  of 
6  years, 

1854-1860. 

Arreste 
for  crime, 
.    1859. 

Number. 

303,731 
32, 135 

175,  775 
95, 986 
22,  287 

Per  cent. 
48 

5 
28 
15 

4 

Per  cent. 
14.2 
4.5 
69 
10.8 
1.5 

Per  cent. 
23 

7 

55 

10 

5 

629, 914 

100 

100 

100 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  Irish  made  up  only  28  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  city,  they  constituted  69  per  cent  of  those  receiving  charitable  aid,  and 
55  per  cent  of  those  arrested  for  crime.  The  Germans  were  15  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, 10.8  per  cent  of  the  paupers,  10  per  cent  of  the  criminals.    The  English,  Scotch, 

>  Report  A.  I.  C.  P.,  1856,  p.  29. 
2  Eeport  A.  I.  C.  P.,  1860,  p.  49. 
»  Compiled  from  data  in  report  A.  I.  C.  P.,  1860,  p.  49. 
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and  Welsh,  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  fell  below  their  proportion  in  the  total 
population  in  respect  to  pauperism,  but  mounted  above  it  in  respect  to  crime. 

It  was  said  in  1864  that  "as  a  class,  the  Germans  and  Swiss  immigrants  are  among 
the  most  enterprising  and  prosperous;  the  English  and  Scotch  rank  next;  while  the 
Irish  are  less  temperate  and  self-controlled  than  either." ' 

The  most  harrowing  pictures  of  tenement-house  life,  and  the  worst  conditions,  as 
presented  in  various  reports,  were  seen  in  Irish  neighborhoods.  The  Sixth  Ward, 
the  worst  in  the  city  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  was  almost  entirely  Irish.  The 
one  distinctively  German  ward  of  the  period,  the  Tenth,  adjoining  the  Sixth  Ward, 
although  densely  crowded,  was  quiet,  orderly,  pleasant,  and  even  in  fairly  good 
sanitary  condition. 

In  an  account  of  one  example  of  notable  cleanliness  in  a  very  dirty  neighborhood 
presented  by  an  inspector  of  the  council  of  hygiene,  it  was  noted  that  of  the  64 
families  in  the  house  only  2  were  Irish.    The  rest  were  German.2 

The  German  immigrants,  as  contrasted  with  the  Irish,  came  here  in  good  physical 
condition  from  healthy  country  districts,  and  a  large  proportion  proceeded  directly 
to  the  country.  Those  who  remained  here  were  industrious  and  hard-working  and. 
orderly,  as  has  been  seen — small  contributors  to  the  city's  pauperism  and  crime. 

There  was  a  type  among  them,  however,  that  was  regarded  with  a  good  deal  of 
disfavor  by  their  contemporaries.  These  were  the  ragpickers  or  "chiffoniers,"  as 
they  were  called,  and  they  appear  and  reappear  in  the  various  sanitary  reports,  from 
which  we  get  much  of  our  knowledge  of  tenement-house  life.  Dr.  Griscom  called 
attention  to  these  "  chiffoniers  "  in  1842  as  a  type  introduced  within  the  previous  few 
years  "  whose  persons,  like  tneir  occupations,  were  the  most  degraded  imaginable."3 
These  were  at  that  time  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  plying  their  occupa- 
tions along  .the  streets,  overturning  the  heaps  of  rubbish  and  filth  in  search  of  bits 
of  paper,  etc.,  or  scraps  of  food  thrown  out  of  houses  as  garbage,  which  they  either 
carry  home  to  recook  or  eat  upon  the  spot.  Dr.  Griscom  seemed  to  think  that  these 
were  importations  from  Paris,  London,  and  other  cities ;  but  all  indications  go  to 
Bhow  that  most  of  them  were  country-bred  Germans  who  had  taken  to  this  occupa- 
tion through  their  frugal  habit  of  saving  and  making  use  of  every  available  bit  of 
material,  and  had  found  their  opportunity  in  the  general  prodigality  of  refuse 
dumped  in  great  heaps  and  piles  throughout  the  city. 

Those  that  he  spoke  of  plied  their  vocation  along  the  streets;  but  many  found 
tbeir  field  in  the  big  dumping  grounds  that  grew  up  along  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  living  in  colonies  near  them.  One  such  colony  in  the  Eleventh  Ward  is  thus 
described: 

It  is  situated  in  the  rear  of  Nob.  —  and  —  Sheriff  street.  The  houses  are  of  wood,  2  stories  with 
attic  and  basement.  The  attic  rooms  are  UBed  to  deposit  the  filthy  rags  and  bones  as  they  are  taken 
from  the  gutters  and  slaughterhouses.  The  yards  are  filled  with  dirty  rags  hung  up  to  dry,  sending 
forth  their  stench  to  all  the  neighborhood  and  is  exceedingly  nauseous,  operating  upon  me  as  an 
emetic.  The  tenants  are  all  Germans  of  the  lowest  order,  havingno  national  orpersonal  pride.  They 
are  exceedingly  filthy  in  person  and  their  bedclothes  are  as  dirty  as  the  floors  they  walk  on.  Their 
food  is  of  the  poorest  quality,  and  their  feet  and  heads,  and  doubtless  their  whole  bodies,  are  anasarcous, 
suffering  from  what  they  call  rheumatism,  but  which  is  in  reality  a  prostrate  nervous  system,  the 
result  of  foul  air  and  inadequate  supply  of  nutritious  food.  They  have  a  peculiar  taste  for  the  asso- 
ciation of  dogs  and  cats,  there  being  about  50  of  the  former  and  30  of  the  latter.  The  whole  number 
of  apartments  is  32,  occupied  by  28  families,  numbering  120  in  all,  60  adults  and  60  children.    The 

yards  are  all  small  and  the  sinks  running  over  with  filth.    The  owner  of  one-half  of  this  row  is , 

and  of  the  other The  latter  gentleman  is  a  wealthy  man  and  lives  with  his  tenants  in  the  rear, 

although  he  owns  the  front  bouse;  he  prefers  the  filth  because  he  thus  saves  some  money.  He  buys 
and  sells  rags — a  perfect  "  chiffonier."  Not  one  decent  sleening  apartment  can  be  found  on  the  entii-e 
premises  and  not  one  stove  properly  arranged.  The  carbonic-acid  gas,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
emanations  from  hones,  rags,  and  human  filth,  defies  description.  The  rooms  are  6  by  10  feet;  bed- 
rooms 5  by  6  feet.  The  inhabitants  lead  a  miserable  existence,  and  their  children  wilt  and  die  in 
their  infancy.  * 

A  large  part  of  the   "shanty"  or  squatter  population  described  in  preceding"1 
pages  was  made  up  of  this  element.     By  1860  the  ends  of  streets  from  Fiftieth  street 
to  the  Harlem  were  used  as  dumping  grounds,  and  chiffoniers  gathered  along  near 
them.    The  squatter  colony  at  "Dutch  Hill,"  Thirty-ninth  street  and  First  avenue, 
was  one  of  these. 

These  people  (at  "Dutch  Hill")  find  employment  in  the  quarry  and  manure  heap  near  their  homes 
They  possess  cows,  swine,  goats,  and  fowls  in  large  numbers.  The  women,  boys,  and  some  of  the 
men  are  "volunteer  assistant  to  the  city  inspector.  They  may  be  daily  seen  with  their  carts  drawn 
by  themselves  and  their  dogs ;  or,  if  fortune  has  more  signally  favored  them,  a  rickety  wagon,  drawn 
by  a  decrepit  horse  with  harness  of  somewhat  primitive  construction,  facilitates  their  labors.  Going 
from  house  to  house  they  ransack  the  ash  barrels  and  begthe  swill  and  other  kitchen  refuse  to  supply 
food  for  their  cows,  pigs,  and  goats.6 

But  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  these  German  ragpickers,  though  on  so  low  a  plane, 
as  to  daily  habits  and  mode  of  life  were  really  on  the  upward  road. 

'  Report  A.  I.  C.  P.,  1864,  p.  21.  3  Annual  Report  of  Interments,  1842,  p.  377.  'Report  CouncilHyg.,  p.  286. 
'Report  CouncilHyg.,  p.  292.   *  Report  Council  Hyg.,  p.  177. 
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Dr.  Griscom,  who  had  so  severely  condemned  them,  speaks  of  "the  perseverance 
and  frugality  of  this  class  of  operatives,"  one  of  whom  lately  heard  of  had  "  by  his 
daily  trade  *  *  *  amassed  $400,  which  he  was  about  investing  in  Western  lands." 
"Hundreds  of  these  people,"  he  says  further,  "derive  a  good  support  from  the  busi- 
ness in  this  city.'" 

And  the  legislative  committee  of  1857,  after  commenting  on  the  ragpicking  colony 
on  Sheriff  street,  says: 

It  is  said  that  babits  of  economy  and  constant  application  to  their  wretched  business  enable  nearly 
all,  sooner  or  later,  to  accumulate  sufficient  funds  to  enable  them  to  migrate  to  the  "West.  "We  are  tolil 
of  a  colony  of  300  of  these  people  who  occupied  a  single  basement,2  living  on  offal  and  scraps,  and  who 
saved  money  enough  to  purchase  a  township  on  one  of  the  Western  prairies.3 

In  this  circumstance,  indeed — the  fact  that  these  people  removed  to  the  "West  as 
soon  as  they  had  saved  up  sufficient  money  to  do  so — is  indicated  one  cause  of  the 
bad  conditions  that  arise  in  cities  on  account  of  foreign  immigration.  The  city  acts 
like  a  sieve,  letting  through  the  physically  sound,  the  energetic,  and  ambitious;  keep- 
ing back  the  infirm,  the  very  poor,  and  the  lazy. 

Many  immigrants  passed  directly  through  the  city  to  the  interior,  and  these  were 
of  the  best  class;  many,  like  these  German  chiffoniers,  gave  the  city  the  benefit  of 
their  preparatory  period  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  low  standard  of  life,  but  betook 
themselves  elsewhere  when  they  had  reached  the  higher  stage  of  development  in 
which  they  would  have  been  of  more  value  as  citizens.  And  many  more,  coming  here 
with  debilitated  physical  constitutions,  or  without  the  mental  or  moral  fiber  needed 
for  success  anywhere,  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  go  farther  than  the|great  citythey 
entered. 

It  had  early  occurred  to  those  interested  in  bettering  city  conditions  that  one 
means  of  relief  would  be  to  assist  migration  to  the  interior,  to  country  districts. 

This  means,  indeed,  was  suggested  at  the  very  time  the  immigration  problem  itself 
was  formulated  in  the  report  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism  for  1819, 
already  quoted  from.    The  managers  say: 

It  would  prove  a  great  relief  could  means  of  employment  be  found  (for  the  immigrants)  when  they 
enter  our  city.  Many  thousands  who  arrive  in  this  country  from  Europe  have  been  servants  or 
manufacturers,  and  do  not  understand  the  art  of  husbandry;  yet  many  arrive  in  destitute  condition 
who  have  worked  on  the  soil.  A  great  many  others  are  vigorous,  healthy, -and  capable  of  learning  the 
art  of  agriculture.  Could  some  communication  be  opened  with  our  great  farmers  and  landholders  in 
the  interior,  and  ways  and  means  be  provided  for  the  transportation  of  able-bodied  foreigners  into  the 
interior  and  labor  he  provided  for  them,  it  appears  to  the  managers  that  beneficial  consequences  might 
flow  from  the  expedient.  Many,  very  many,  foreigners  who  are  honest  and  industrious  and  who,  for 
wan  t  of  employment,  are  liable  to  become  paupers,  would  gladly  depart  into  the  country  and  labor  upon 
the  soil  or  in  workshops  could  they  thus  obtain  a  bare  living.  In  this  case  our  city  would  be  some- 
what relieved,  the  number  on  our  criminal  calendar  diminished,  and  the  emigrant  now  on  the  brink  of 
pauperism,  or  begging  alms  and  receiving  charitable  aid,  become  useful  to  himself  and  to  the  commu. 
nity.  Instead  ot  bringing  up  his  children  in  idleness,  temptation,  and  crime  he  would  see  them  amal- 
gamated with  the  general  mass  of  our  population,  deriving  benefits  from  our  school  systems,  our  moral 
institutions,  and  our  habits  of  industry.4 

In  accordance  with  this  thought,  many  schemes  looking  to  the  ruralization  of 
immigrants  were  tried,  one  after  another. 

The  Germans,  in  large  proportion,  went  directly  to  the  interior;  but  the  Irish 
seemed  to  find  it  especially  difficult  to  get  away  from  the  seaboard  cities  or  to  be  got 
away,  and  not  only  from  their  great  numbers,  but  from  their  peculiar  habits  of  life — 
their  proneness  to  intemperance  and  violence,  their  improvidence  and  readiness  to 
depend  upon  charitable  aid — they  were  the  heaviest  burden  the  cities  had  to  carry. 

It  was  remarked  that — 

They  had  an  utter  distaste  for  felling  forests  and  turning  up  the  prairies  for  themselves.  They 
preferred  to  stay  where  another  race  would  furnish  them  with  food,  clothing,  and  labor,  and  hence 
were  mostly  found  loitering  on  the  lines  of  the  public  works,  in  villages,  and  in  the  worst  portions  of 
the  large  cities,  where  they  competed  with  the  negroes — between  whom  and  themselves  there  was  an 
inveterate  dislike — for  the  most  degrading  employments. ft 

By  no  means  all  of  the  Irish  in  the  country  were  of  this  helpless,  unenterprising 
class,  however,  and  certain  public-spirited  men  among  them  formed  societies  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  early  in  the  century  to  aid  Irish  immigrants  in 
every  way,  but  especially  in  procuring  land  in  and  removing  to  the  West.  These 
societies,  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  Congress  asking  for  a  grant  of  land  in  Illinois 
for  settlement  by  Irish  immigrants,  set  forth  some  of  the  drawbacks  hindering.the 
Irishman  in  his  attempts  to  establish  himself  here,  and  urged  that  some  assistance 
of  the  sort  they  asked  would  transform  a  class  "regarded  as  burdensome  to  the 
settled  inhabitants  "  of  great  ci  ties  into  self-respecting,  prosperous,  and  loyal  citizens. 

1  San.'Con.  of  Lab.  Pop.  in  New  York  City ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Griscom,  1845. 

2  Probably  an  exaggeration. 
•Eeport  Hew  York  State  Com.,  1857. 

'Second  Annual  Eeport  of  Managers  of  Society  for  Prevention  of  Pauperism  in  City  of  New  York, 

«  A.  I.  C.  P.  Eeport,  I860,  p.  50. 
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This  particular  scheme  was  not  carried  through,  owing  to  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  make  the  grant.  Had  it  been  made,  however,  it  would  have  been  interesting  to 
see  how  far  the  natural  individualism  of  the  Irishman  would  have  been  overcome 
by  such  special  inducements;  to  what  extent  the  Irish  would  have  been  enticed 
from  the  cities  by  them,  and  what  would  have  been  the  effect  upon  public  health, 
pauperism,  and  crime  in  our  cities  to-day. 

The  New  York  State  commission  of  emigration,  at  its  establishment  in  1847, 
opened  a  labor  bureau,  which,  in  their  opinion,  had  considerable  success.  In  1850 
they  report  finding  employment  for  8,000  persons.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  bureau 
was  done  in  placing  labor  in  the  country  upon  farms.  Agencies  were  established  in 
several  places  in  New  York  and  other  States,  by  means  of  which  farmers  were  sup- 
plied with  laborers  of  both  sexes.  Private  societies  took  up  this  sort  of  work  also, 
but  accomplished  little."  The  experiment  was  fairly  tried;  neither  friends  nor  pat- 
ronage was  lacking.  The  causes  of  their  failure  seemed  to  be,  briefly,  about  as  fol- 
lows: The  commissioners  of  emigration  were  already  providing  for  the  immigrant 
class — that  portion  of  it,  at  least,  who  needed  only  a  little  help  and  direction  to 
find  their  places  in  the  industrial  scheme — as  far  as  this  could  be  done.  It  was  said 
that  20,000  persons  were  annually  "  provided,  relieved,  and  forwarded"  by  them.1 
Other  able-bodied  laborers  did  not  seem  anxious  to  leave  for  the  West.  It  was 
quite  true  that  work  in  the  city  was  liable  to  fail  during  part  of  the  year.  It  was 
inevitable,  then,  that  if  the  supply  of  labor  was  to  be  kept  up  during  the  busy  sea- 
son there  must  be  some  unemployed  during  the  dull  season.  But  the  laboring 
classes  seemed  to  prefer  remaining  in  the  city  to  take  advantage  of  the  busy  times, 
living  upon  past  earnings  in  the  dull  times.    It  was  said — 2 

As  a  general  fact  all  who  are  able  and  'willing  to  work,  and  are  careful  to  economize  their  earnings, 
can  here  (in  New  Tork  City)  find  sufficient  remunerative  employment  to  carry  them  comfortably 
through  the  year,  and  in  many  cases  do  much  more.  Such  persons,  of  course,  will  not  let  go  a  cer- 
tainty for  an  uncertainty.  Hence  they  are  unwilling  to  emigrate,  and  they  can  not  be  coerced.  And 
why  should  they  be?  Their  attachments  are  centered  here,  where  they  can  live  comfortably;  they 
are  needed  in  the  city,  and  are  not  likely  to  become  a  public  charge. 

It  was  also  found  impossible  to  send  the  needy,  nnemployed  poor  into  the  country. 
Id  the  hard  times  of  1857  the  charitable  societies  of  the  city  sent  out  a  circular  to 
the  unemployed  poor,  asking  those  of  them  who  would  accept  situations  out  of  the 
city  to  report  their  names  to  the  societies;  and  another  circular  to  employers,  which 
was  published  widely  through  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Western  States, 
appealing  for  employment  of  any  kind  for  any  class  of  workers. 

As  a  result  of  these  appeals,  not  an  individual  offered  to  go  to  the  country,  and 
not  more  than  a  dozen  applications  for  labor  were  received  from  the  country. 

In  1859  a  special  inquiry  into  the  matter  of  migration  to  country  districts  was  made 
by  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  through  their  visitors 
and  district  secretaries,  whose  close  acquaintance  with  persons  and  conditions  would 
enable  them  to  secure  reliable  and  valuable  information.  They  were  asked  to  can- 
vass their  districts  and  find  how  many  families  having  male  heads,  or  how  many 
individuals,  both  eligible  and  willing,  could  be  found  to  go  to  the  West,  if  means  were 
provided.  The  inquiry  embraced  the  entire  county  and  city  and  included  9,281 
families,  containing  44,557  persons  aided  by  the  association ;  and  out  of  this  number 
not  one  case  was  reported  by  the  secretaries  as  available  to  send  to  the  couutry. 

Another  aspect  of  difficulty  with  regard  to  these  schemes  was  that  in  drawing  off 
from  the  city,  as  they  proposed  to  do,  those  able  to  make  their  way  in  the  country, 
leaving  behind  the  permanent  paupers,  they  would  be  increasing  the  burden  of  the 
city  instead  of  lightening  it;  on  the  other  hand,  had  they  proposed  to  send  the  refuse 
population  to  the  Western  States,  those  States  would  have  been  justified  in  protest- 
ing against  a  scheme  of  relief  for  the  city  that  simply  meant  shifting  the  burden  to 
them. 

The  summing  up  of  the  whole  matter  seemed  to  be  that  emigration  schemes  were 
not  likely  to  have  any  great  effect  in  reducing  pauperism,  because  those  who  could 
make  use  of  the  opportunities  for  labor  afforded  in  the  interior  could  either  get 
there  themselves  or  find  work  in  the  city ;  while  those  who  made  up  the  bulk  of  the 
strictly  pauper  class  either  would  not  go  or  would  not  be  able  to  care  for  themselves 
if  they  did  go. 

The  net  result  of  all  these  adjustments  and  readjustments,  this  groaning  and 
racking  of  the  social  framework  in  the  stress  of  new  conditions,  was,  after  all,  a 
remarkably  rapid  dispersion  of  foreign  immigrants  from  the  city.  Statistical  proof 
of  this  has  to  be  got  at  somewhat  indirectly  for  the  period  before  1850,  when  no 
account  is  given  in  the  censuses  of  the  foreign  born  in  the  population.  It  will  be  seen 
by  the  accompanying  table  that  the  immigration  to  the  port  for  the  first  decade 
was  larger  than  the  entire  growth  of  the  city,  including,  of  course,  immigration  of 

'  A.  I.  C.  P.  Report,  1861,  p.  34.  '  A.  I.  C.  P.  Report,  1861,  p.  35. 
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the  native  born  from  country  districts  and  natural  increase  by  births,  so  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  immigration  of  this  period  must  have  gone  elsewhere. 
It  will  also  be  seen,  as  perhaps  is  a  little  surprising,  that  the  rate  of  dispersion 
appears  to  become  more  and  more  rapid  in  each  succeeding  decade.  That  is,  while 
immigration  in  the  decade  1820-1830  was  not  much  greater  than  the  total  increase 
of  population,  in  the  decade  1830-1840  it  was  almost  4  times  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, in  1840-1850  it  was  over  5  times,  and  in  1850-1860  over  j>  times  the'increase. 
Dividing  the  decade  1840-1850,  the  same  tendency  is  seen. 

Table  4. — New  York  City. 


Tears. 


Increase  in 
population. 


Immigration 
to  the  port. 


1820-1830 
1830-1840 
1840-1850 
1850-1860 


78,883 
110, 121 
202, 837 
298, 122" 


92,884 

407,716 

1, 146, 241 

1, 994, 640 


Table  5. 


Increase  in 
population. 


Immigration. 


1840-1845. 
1845-1850. 


58, 513 
144, 324 


305, 105 
841,136 


That  is,  immigration  for  the  first  half  of  the  decade  was  a  little  over  5  times  the 
increase  of  population;  for  the  second  half,  almost  6  times.  — 

This  change  in  rate  might,  at  first  thought,  be  attributed  to  the  growing  stream 
of  German  immigration,  the  Germans  being,  as  has  been  noted,  more  inclined  to 
agricultural  pursuits  than  the  Irish,  but  this  can  hardly  explain  the  whole  matter. 

Table  6. 


Immigrants  from— 

Proportion  of 
German  to 

British 
and  Irish. 

Years. 

Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

Germany  and 
Prussia. 

1820-1830  

81,827 

283, 191 

267,  281 

v     750, 482 

930,  664 

7,729 
152,454 
105, 188 
329, 438 
647, 273 

1:104 

J:    1| 
1,  2i 
1:   2J 
1:  li 

1831-1840  

1841  1845 

1846  1850  

1851  1855  

There  is  a  great  increase  in  the  proportion  of  German  to  Irish  immigrants  from 
the  decade  1820-1830  to  1830-1840,  but  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  next  decade,  and 
only  a  very  slight  increase  for  the  five  year  periods  following.  This  is  not  sufficieDt 
to  account  for  the  change. 

The  crude  impression,  then,  that  the  less  crowded  a  country  the  easier  and  more 
rapid  is  the  dispersion  of  population,  would  seem  to  be  quite  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 
There  was,  apparently,  a  greater  tendency  for  immigrants  to  remain  in  seaboard 
cities  in  1817,  when  the  interior  was  an  untrodden  wilderness,  than  in  1860.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  (within  limits  and  subject  to  modifications)  that  as  the  population 
increases  and  becomes  more  highly  organized  adjustment  to  the  social  framework 
and  dispersion  from  cities  become  easier  of  accomplishment.  Thus,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  opening  of  the  wilderness,  the  growth  of  manufactur- 
ing industries  in  interior  towns  and  cities,  the  development  of  transportation  and 
ways  of  communication  by  mail  and  telegraph,  were  all  means  of  facilitating  the 
passage  of  the  emigrant  from  the  place  where  £is  presence  was  not  desired  and  his 
labor  not  especially  needed  to  places  where  his  presence  was  not  particularly 
objected  to  and  his  labor  was  greatly  needed. 
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SECOND  PERIOD,  1871-1900. 

It  -will  be  remembered  (see  table,  p.  275)  that  in  the  decade  from  1871-1900  arrivals 
of  each  of  the  three  nationalities,  Italian,  Austro-Hungarian,  and  Russian,  for  the 
first  time  made  up  over  1  per  cent  of  the  total  immigration,  and  from  that  time  on 
increased  until  in  the  decade  just  passed  (1890-1900)  all  together  constituted  about 
half  of  all  immigrants . 

The  Austro-Hungarian  group,  and  the  Slavonic  peoples  comprised  in  the  Russian 
group  do  not  so  especially  concern  New  York  City,  for,  while  about  three-quarters  of 
all  immigrants  of  these  races  land  in  New  York,  a  large  proportion  of  them  pass 
directly  to  the  interior.  The  following  table,  giving,  from  the  immigration  reports 
for  the  year  1899-1900,  the  numbers  in  the  different  Slavonic  race  groups,  and  of  the 
Magyars,  who  claimed  to  be  on  their  way  to  certain  points  inland  or  who  were 
intending  to  remain  in  New  York,  shows  to  some  degree  the  general  tendency  of  the 
different  groups  to  settle  down  at  the  port  of  entry..  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
number  of  Bohemians  and  Moravians  arriving  in  New  York,  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  those  races  arriving  at  all  ports  who  gave  New  York  State  as  their  desti- 
nation is,  approximately,  as  3  to  1 ;  of  Poles  as  4  to  1 ;  of  Ruthenians  and  Magyars 
as  5  to  1;  of  Lithuanians  and  Slovaks  as  6  to  1;  and  of  Croatians  and  Slovenians 
as  9  to  1. 


Table  7. — Destinations  claimed  by  immigrants  arriving  year  ending  June  SO,  1900. 


Arrivals 
at  all 
ports. 

Arrivals 

at  port  of 

New 

York. 

States  given  as  destinations. 

Hares. 

New 
York. 

Penn- 
sylva- 
nia. 

5,198 

139 

9,771 
3,699 

15,  671 
1,332 

16, 085 

Illinois. 

Ohio. 

New- 
Jersey. 

Massa- 
chu- 
setts. 

Con- 
necti- 
cut. 

13,  777 

3,060 

17, 1S4 
10,  317 
46,  938 
2,832 
29,  243 

11,353 

2,329 

a  9, 521 
9,170 

36, 835 
2,653 

25,  392 

2,435 

776 

1,183 
1,699 
9,363 
560 
4,055 

287 

841 

1,507 

1,658 

4,911 

66 

1,278 

1,583 

317 

1,505 
97 

1,410 
54 

1,683 

2,712 

39 

228 
505 

3,977 
359 

3,505 

117 

42 

36 

1,331 

4,748 

125 

289 

788 

Slavonic  races. 
Bohemians  and  Mora- 

28 

Croatians  and  Sloven- 

111 

736 

Poles 

2,428 

111 

1,101 

a  Includes  a  few  Dalmatians. 

Of  the  Hebrew  part  of  the  Russian  group,  and  of  other  Hebrews,  not  so  large  a 
proportion  landed  at  the  port  of  New  York  in  1899-1900  out  of  all  arrivals  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Slavs  and  Magyars,  but  a  very  large  proportion  gave  New  York  State 
as  their  destination.  To  give  the  exact  figures,  73.3  per  cent  of  all  Hebrew  arrivals 
at  all  ports  landed  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  72  per  cent  of  all  Hebrew  arrivals 
at  all  ports  gave  New  York  State  as  their  destination.  This  means  that  a  very  large 
number  of  the  Hebrew  immigrants  settle  down  at  once  in  the  city. 

Of  the  third  group — the  Italians— no  less  than  97.4  per  cent  of  the  arrivals  for 
1899-1900  were  received  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  54.5  per  cent  of  the  arrivals  at 
all  ports  gave  New  York  as  their  destination.  It  is  said  that  many  Italians  who 
claim  to  he  coming  to  New  York  do  not  stop  in  the  city,  but  are  reshipped  here  by 
bankers  and  railway  ticket  agents  to  distant  points,  so  that  the  proportion  of  those 
who  will  settle  down  in  the  city  should  be  set  considerably  lower  than  the  number 
of  arrivals  for  the  State  would  indicate.  On  the  other  hand,  many  Italians  who 
are  reshipped  in  this  way  return  to  New  York  City  as  their  headquarters  in  their 
intervals  of  idleness,'  and  common  observation  shows  a  great  crowding  of  Italians 
throughout  the  city. 

By  1890  these  newer  peoples  had  become  a  considerable  element  in  the  city's 
population.  In  that  year,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  the  foreign-born 
population  of  New  York  City  made  up  42.23  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  as 
compared  with  39.68  per  cent  in  1880,  and  the  numbers  contributed  by  the  different 
nationality  groups  presented  in  the  chart  and  table  of  immigration  are  shown  in 
the  following  chart  and  table  for  the  two  decennial  periods : 
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Population  in  New  York  City  horn  in  leading  countries. 
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Table  8. — Population  in  Neiv  York  City. 
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Born  in- 


Popnlation. 


I.  England,  Scotland,  and  "Wales , 

II.  Ireland 

IH.  Germany 

IV.  Scandinavian  countries  . . 

TI.i  Italy 

VII.  Austria-Hungary  (including  Bohemia) 
VIII.  Russia  and  Poland 


39,  276 

48,114 

198, 595 

190,  418 

163, 482 

210, 723 

5,183 

10, 139 

12,  223 
39, 951 
16, 937 
47,514 

13,  571 
55,  549 


•Numbered  to  correspond  "with  Immigration  Chart — Class "V,  "all  others,"  omitted. 

It  'will  be  noticed  that  the  Irish  horn  have  decreased  hoth  absolutely  and  rela- 
tively, and  that  the  great  German  immigration  of  the  eighties  has  by  this  time  (1890) 
made  the  Germans  the  most  numerous  element  in  the  foreign  population.  It  will  also 
be  noticed  how  great  was  the  percentage  of  increase,  within  the  decade,  of  Italians, 
Austro-Hungarians,  and  Russians,  and  y  et  ho  w  very  far  any  or  all  of  these  three  groups 
were  from  reaching  the  numbers  of  either  Irish  or  Germans.  It  will  be  noticed,  too, 
how  very  small  a  part  the  Scandinavians  played  numerically  in  our  foreign  popu- 
lation, their  energy  and  other  striking  characteristics  leading  us  to  regard  them  as 
more  numerous  than  they  really  were. 

Comparing  the  proportion  each  nationality  bears  to  other  nationalities  in  the  city 
with  the  same  proportion  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  it  is  seen  that  the  city 
had  more  than  its  share  of  Germans,  Irish,  Russians,  Italians,  Austrians,  Hungarians, 
and  French,  and  less  than  its  share  of  English,  Scotch,  Scandinavians,  Canadians, 
Bohemians,  Poles,  Swiss,  Chinese,  Dutch,  and  Welsh.     (See  following  table.) 


Table  9.- 

—Foreign  horn,  oy 

nationalities,  census  of  1890. 

IsTationalities. 

Per  cent 
of  foreign 

horn  in 

NewYork 

City. 

Per  cent 
of  foreign 
horn  in 
United 
States. 

Nationalities. 

Per  cent 
of  foreign 

horn  in 

NewYork 

City. 

Per  cent 
of  foreign 
horn  in 
United 
Stptes. 

100 
32.93 
29.76 
7.62 
6.24 
5.64 
4.25 
1.91 
1.76 
1.65 

100 

30.11 

20.23 

1.97 

1.98 

9.83 

1.33 

.68 

2.62 

1.22 

1.58 

1.31 

1.27 

1.06 

.77 

.32 

.22 

.15 

1.56 

10.09 

10.61 

1.28 

Poles  (Slavs  and  Hebrews)  - . 

1.59 

1.13 

1.15 

.88 

Welsh 

1.08 

2.22 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  full  extent  of  foreign  influence  in  the  city,  however,  native- 
born  children  of  foreign  parentage  must  betaken  into  account.  This  class  shows 
foreign  characteristics  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  the  young  child  of  immigrant 
parents  who  came  here  after  marriage— practically  »  foreigner  in  all  essential 
respects — to  the  adult  who  has  been  reared  in  an  American  community  and  was 
born  of  parents  who,  perhaps,  themselves  came  here  in  childhood  and  were  to  a  gre.it 
extent  Americanized  by  the  time  their  children  were  born. 

Making  this  distinction,  the  population  of  New  York  City  in  1890  was  divided  as 
follows : 

Table  10. 

Per 
cent. 

Foreign-born  whites 636,986=  42 

Native  whites  of  foreign  parentage 582,154=  38 

Total  foreign  element 1,219,140=  80 

N ative  whites  of  native  parentage 270,487=  18 

Colored  (including  Chinese) 25,674=    2 

1,515,301  =  100 

The  foreign  element  in  New  York  in  1890,  then,  made  up  four-fifths  of  its  popula- 
tion, while  the  strictly  native  element  was  less  than  one-fifth. 
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These  classes  were  divided  as  to  age  as  follows : 

Table  11. 


General  nativity. 


Per  cent 
under  5 
years. 


Number 
under  5 

years. 


Number  5 

years  and 

over. 


Total  population 

Foreign-born  whites 

Native-born  whites,  one  or  both  parents  foreign 

Native-born  whites,  both  parents  native 

Colored  (including  Chinese) 


11 


19.7 
15.6 


164, 686 
6,001 

114,808 
42, 185 
1,692 


1, 350, 615 
630, 985 
467, 316 
228, 302 
23, 982 


And  by  sexes  as  follows : 


Table  12. 


General  nativity. 


Per  cent 
of  males. 


Number 
of  males. 


Number 
of  females. 


Foreign  white 

Native  white  of  foreign  parents 
Native  white  of  native  parents. 


49.4 
49.1 
49.8 


314, 481 
285, 992 
134, 457 


322, 505 
296, 162 
136, 030 


It  will  be  observed  that  females  predominate  in  all  three  classes.  Among  foreign 
immigrants  in  general  males  predominate,  and  it  would  be  expected  that  in  the 
foreign  population  of  the  city  males  would  also  predominate.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  not  only  are  females  in  excess  of  males  for  this  class,  but  in  greater  excess 
than  in  the  class  of  native  whites  of  native  parentage,  which  may  be  assumed  to 
show  the  normal  proportion  for  a  city  population  of  males  to  females. 

This  is  accounted  for,  it  may  be  supposed,  by  the  presence  of  a  great  army  of 
female  domestic  servants  in  the  city.  An  indication  that  this  supposition  is  the 
correct  one  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  when  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  in  each 
general  nativity  class  is  given  by  wards,  the  wards  below  Fourteenth  street,  where 
there  is  comparatively  little  employment  of  domestic  servants,  and  where  foreign 
residents  are  settled  in  homes  of  their  own  or  lodging  places,  show  without  excep- 
tion a  surplus  of  foreign-born  males;  while  the  wards  above  Fourteenth  street, 
where  there  is,  it  is  true,  a  considerable  foreign  resident  population,  but  where  the 
bulk  of  the  domestic  service  is  employed,  show  equally  without  exception,  until  the 
suburban  Twenty- third  and  Twenty- fourth  wards  are  reached,  a  surplus  of  foreign- 
born  females. 

The  following  table  shows  how  all  three  classes  of  the  population  are  divided  by 
sexes  above  and  below  Fourteenth  street,  respectively : 

Table  13. — Population  of  New  YorTc  City.     Census  of  1890. 


General  nativity. 


Per  cent 
of  males. 


Number  of 
males. 


Number  of 
females. 


Below  Fourteenth  street. 

Foreign  white 

Native  white,  foreign  parents 

Native  white,  native  parents 

Total,  excluding  colored 

Above  Fourteenth  street. 

Foreign  white 

Native  white,  foreign  jiarents 

Native  white,  native  parents 

Total,  excluding  colored 


52.2 
50.7 
52.5 


51.8 


46.7 
48.3 

48.8 


141,326 
106, 073 
32, 091 


279, 490 


160,  515 

164,  864 

92,  806 


128,  272 
103,777 
29, 337 


261, 386 


182, 571 
176,488 
97, 410 


456,469 


It  is  here  seen  that  in  the  uptown  and  downtown  groups  as  well  as  in  the  whole 
city,  the  other  two  classes  of  population  show  the  same  preponderance  of  one  sex  or 
the  other  as  the  foreign  born.  For  all  classes  males  predominate  downtown  and 
females  uptown — the  downtown  districts  containing  a  large  working  population  of 
single  men  and  also  a  large  "floating  element"  making  their  headquarters  in 
lodging  houses. 
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It  is  also  seen,  incidentally,  how  much  greater  is  the  proportion  of  foreign  born  to 
the  total  population  in  the  downtown  than  in  the  uptown  wards.  In  the  wards 
below  Fourteenth  street  the  foreign  born  were  about  one-half  of  the  population,  the 
native  born  of  foreign  parentage  about  three-eighths,  and  the  native  born  of  native 
parentage  about  one-eighth;  above  Fourteenth  street,  foreigners  were  a  little  less 
than  two-fifths,  native  born  of  foreign  parentage  also  a  little  leas  than  two-fifths, 
and  natives  of  native  parentage  somewhat  more  than  one-fifth. 

Something  as  to  the  degree  of  social  assimilation  reached  by  any  given  race  element 
in  the  total  "foreign  element"  may  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  among 
them  of  the  first  generation,  of  the  second  generation,  and  of  those  of  the  second 
generation  who  have  one  native  and  one  foreign  parent. 

The  proportion  of  the  second  generation  to  the  first  is  some  indication  of  the 
length  of  time  that  the  given  nationality-element  has  been  in  the  country,  or  of 
the  degree  in  which  they  have  become  permanent  settlers  here ;  while  the  proportion 
of  children  arising  from  marriage  between  native  and  foreign  parents  is  an  indica- 
tion of  race  tendency  to  amalgamate  with  the  people  already  in  possession  of  the 
couutry. 

The  following  tables  give  the  absolute  numbers  and  percentages  of  these  different 
classes  in  New  York  City  in  1890 : 

Table  14. — Population  of  New  York  City,  1890. 

[Numbers.] 


Born  in. 

Born  in  United  States. 

Both  par- 
ents bom 
in. 

Native 
mothers, 

fathers 
born  in. 

Native 
fathers, 
mothers 
born  in. 

Total,  one 
or  both 
parents 
born  in. 

Total 
foreign 
element. 

England  and  Scotland 

48, 114 

190,418 

210,  723 

10, 139 

39, 951 

8,099 

12,  222 

48,790 

17,  593 

176, 176 

177, 174 

2,300 

14, 068 

4,061 

3,372 

18, 373 

38,  321 

11,  238 

24,024 

31,  217 

580 

752 

99 

220 

808 

6,144 

15,  512 

7,586 

199 

103 

64 

27 

134 

34, 975 

215, 712 

215,  977 

3,079 

14,923 

4,223 

3,619 

19, 315 

83,  089 
406, 130 

426,  7U0 

Scandinavian  countries 

13,  218 

54,  874 

12,  322 

15,  841 

68, 105 

Table  15. — Population  of  New  York  City,  1890. 
[Percentages.] 


Born 
in. 

Born  in  United  States. 

Per  cent  of  those  born  in 
United  States. 

Both 
parents 
bom  in. 

Native 
mothers, 
fathers 
born  in. 

Native 
fathers, 
mothers 
born  in. 

One  or 

both 

parents 

horn  in. 

Both  par- 
ents 
foreign. 

Native 
mothers, 
fathers 
born  in. 

Native  _ 
fathers,  ~ 
mothers 
born  in. 

England   and   Scot- 

57.9 

47 

49.5 

76.7 
72.8 
65.7 
77.2 
71.7 

21.2 
43.4 
41.5 

17.4 
25.6 
32.9 
21.3 
27 

13.5 
5.9 

7.3 

4.4 
1.4 
.8 
1.3 
1.1 

7.4 
3.7 
1.7 

1.5 
.2 
.6 
.2 
.2 

42.1 

53 

50.5 

23.3 
27.2 
34.3 
22.8 
28.3 

50.3 
81.5 
82 

74.5 

94 

96 

93 

95 

32.1 
11.2 

14.5 

19 
5.3 
2.5 
6.3 
4.3 

17.6 

7.3 

3.5 

Scandinavian   coun- 

6.5 

Italy 

.7 

1.5 

.7 

.7 

The  highest  proportion  of  the  first  to  the  second  generation  is  shown  by  the  Hun- 
garians, Scandinavians,  Italians,  and  Russians,  in  the  order  named,  the  first  genera- 
tion being  above  70  per  cent  for  all.  This  is  due,  obviously,  to  the  newer  incoming 
of  these  four  classes;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Russians,  the  very  latest 
arrivals,  have  the  largest  proportionate  population  of  any  of  the  four  groups,  show- 
ing that  permanent  settlement  in  families  begins  for  them  earlier  than  for  the  others. 
The  Italians,  however,  the  next  latest  comers,  follow  closely  in  the  percentage  of  the 
second  generation,  showing  that  with  them,  too,  family  life  begins  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  their  coming  here  as  immigrants.  The  Irish  and  Germans,  as  our 
oldest  immigrants,  show  the  largest  proportion  of  the  second  generation,  the  Irish 
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standing  above  the  Germans  in  this  regard,  as  coming  earlier,  and  diminishing  of 
late  years  more  rapidly  in  volume  of  immigration. 

Of  the  second  generation  by  far  the  greater  proportion  for  all  races  had  both 
parents  foreign,  of  the  same. race.  As  would  be  expected;  this  proportion  is  high  for 
the  newest  races,  Russians,  Italians,  and  Hungarians,  in  the  order  named.  The 
highest  proportion  of  all,  however,  is  shown  by  the  Bohemians,  although  these  peo- 
ple, from  longer  residence  here,  show  a  larger  proportion  of  the  second  generation 
than  the  three  peoples  just  named.  This  is  a  curious  bit  of  testimony  to  the  peculiar 
exolusiveness  or  olannishness  with  which  these  people  are  charged.  Notwithstand- 
ing longer  acquaintance  with  the  country,  Bohemians  living  here  will  marry  with 
Bohemians  in  higher  proportion  than  Russians  with  Russians  or  Italians  with 
Italians. 

In  this  table  is  to  be  noted  the  greater  proportion  of  offspring  from  native  mothers 
and  foreign  fathers  than  from  native  fathers  and  foreign  mothers.  The  foreigner  in 
general  is  on  a  lower  social  and  economic  plane  than  the  native,  and  in  general 
females  are  less  inclined  to  marry  into  a  lower  social  plane  than  are  men;  but  in 
this  case  the  preponderance  of  males  in  foreign  immigration  has  brought  a  pressure 
to  bear  that  has  broken  over  that  reluctance,  and  we  see  marriages  of  native  women 
and  foreign  men  from  twice  to  nine  times  as  frequent  (according  to  races)  as  mar- 
riages of  native  men  and  foreign  women.  And,  naturally,  the  preponderance  of  the 
former  class  is  greater  the  newer  the  immigration. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  different  nationalities  were  distributed  through- 
out the  city  in  1890 : 


Table  16. — Population  of  New  York  City,  mother  horn  in  specified  countries. 

of  1890. 


Censim 


Ireland. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Russia  and 
Poland. 

Hungary. 

Bohemia. 

United 
States 
(white). 

Total— If  ew  York  City. 

399, 348 

403, 784 

54,  334 

80, 235 

15, 555 

12,287 

334, 725 

Ward. 
I 

5,911 

384 

1,568 

8,267 

6,363 

4,508 

21, 818 

9,625 

18,  293 

2,173 

6,668 

58,  721 

5,396 

7,258 

4,655 

17,  601 

10,  815 

23,  373 

61, 858 

28, 922 

26,  6G6 

51,  605 

10,  571 

6,389 

1,983 

192 

819 

1,847 

2,445 

2,155 

6,878 

5,190 

7,634 

14, 402 

32, 171 

63, 291 

12,  821 

3,112 

3,472 

6,256 

58,  831 

15,  502 

80, 288 

20,  018 

9,102 

33,  325 

19,  323 

2,724 

66 

2 

46 

2,827 

630 
9,863 

658 
6,066 

390 

225 

373 
7,436 

139 
12,  821 
3,134 

445 
1,665 

794 
1,939 
1,160 

816 
1,499 

836 

511 

63 

2 

20 

580 

49 

3,245 

16,  295 

272 

202 

30, 476 

3,149 

1,954 
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The  accompanying  maps '  show,  by  different  degrees  of  shading,  the  different 
degrees  of  density  reached  by  the  classes  of  population  shown  in  the  above  table, 
but  by  smaller  divisions  of  area,  the  sanitary  district  being  taken  as  the  unit  in  the 
maps  instead  of  the  ward,  as  in  the  table. 

Of  special  interest  is  a  comparison  between  the  Irish  map,  the  German  map,  and 
the  map  showing  native  whites  of  native  parentage.  The  Irish  and  German  groups 
are  approximately  of  the  same  size,  the  German  group  being  some  4,500  the  larger; 
the  group  of  native  whites  of  native  parentage  is  somewhat  smaller  than  either,  fall- 
ing some  65,000  below  the  Irish.  No  other  group  given,  however,  approaches  the 
nrst  two  so  closely  in  size  or  can  be  used  as  so  good  a  parallel. 

'Map  I,  population,  native  white  of  native  parentage;  Map II,  population  horn  of  Irish  mothers; 
Map  III,  population  born  of  German  mothers ;  Map  XV,  population  born  of  Italian,  Russian,  Hun- 
garian, and  Bohemian  mothers. 
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Turning  to  the  maps  it  is  seen  that  the  native  whites  of  native  parentage  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  city  with  remarkable  evenness,  and  at  low  degrees  of  density.  In 
no  district  are  they  to  be  found  above  the  fourth  degree  of  the  scale  employed  (50-100 
to  the  acre).  A  striking  featuro  of  this  map  is  the  large  proportion  of  the  strictly 
native  element  it  reveals  in  the  downtown  districts,  when  the  heavy  overlaying  of 
foreign  density,  which  otherwise  conceals  them  from  view,  is  taken  away.  In  the 
Seventh,  Eleventh,  Thirteenth,  and  Seventeenth  wards,  even  in  the  densely  foreign 
Tenth  Ward,  in  parts  of  the  Fourth,  Sixth,  and  Fourteenth  wards,  in  the  Eighth, 
Ninth,  and  Fifteenth,  all  below  Fourteenth  street,  native  whites  of  native  parent- 
age are  found  as  numerously  as  anywhere  uptown. 

The  Irish  element  are  also  distributed  quite  evenly  throughout  the  city,  but,  with 
an  additional  65,000  of  population  to  be  placed,  are  found  in  a  larger  number  of  dis- 
tricts in  that  fourth  degree  of  density  which  is  the  highest  reached  by  the  native 
whites  of  native  parentage,  and  in  6  districts  are  found  in  the  fifth  degree  of  density 
employed,  showing  a  population  of  100  to  200  to  the  acre. 

The  Germans,  with  a  population  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  Irish,  do  not  nearly 
so  completely  cover  the  map.  They  are  massed  closely  in  certain  districts,  and  in 
others  are  scarcely  found  at  all.  In  certain  districts  a  sixth  and  even  a  seventh 
degree  of  density  (showing  a  population  of  over  300  to  the  acre)  has  to  be  employed 
to  represent  their  congestion. 

The  table  and  maps  are  based  upon  data  given  in  the  Eleventh  Census  Report, 
"Vital  Statistics  of  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn,"  and  the  parts  dealing  with  the 
foreign  element  give  the  separate  race  elements  by  birthplaces  of  mothers,  a  classi- 
fication which  includes  all  of  the  foreign  born  of  a  given  nationality,  .all  of  the 
native  born  with  both  parents  foreign,  and  all  of  the  native  born  with  foreign 
mothers  and  native  fathers.  It  thus  corresponds  to  the  total  foreign  element  pre- 
sented in  previous  tables,  with  the  comparatively  small  class  of  native  born  with 
native  mothers  and  foreign  fathers  omitted. 

In  the  Irish  and  German  maps  it  will  be  noticed  how  the  Irish  and  German  popu- 
lation has  pressed  up  along  the  upper  East  and  West  Side  since  1864,  especially  up 
the  East  Side,  and  that  the  German  population  has  taken  especial  hold  in  the  former 
district,  the  Irish  in  the  latter. 

It  will  be  noticed  also  how  much  less  thickly  settled  the  Irish  are  in  their  old 
haunt,  the  Sixth  Ward,  than  in  some  other  localities,  as,  for  instance,  the  Tenth, 
Seventh,  and  Fourteenth  wards,  on  the  West  Side  just  above  Fortieth  street  and  on 
the  East  Side  just  below  that  street.  And  the  Germans  are  found  to  be  less  numer- 
ous in  their  original  district,  the  Tenth  Ward,  than  they  are  in  the  Seventeenth,  just 
above,  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ward — their  first  point  of  settlement — as  in  the 
upper. 

Both  Irish  and  Germans,  in  fact,  show  the  results  of  pressure  by  newer  people. 

Turning  to  the  map  showing  these  newer  races,  it  is  seen  that  the  Italians,  who 
were  shown  in  1864  to  have  taken  up  their  quarters  in  the  Sixth  ward,  are  by  this 
time  more  numerous  in  both  the  Sixth  and  the  Fourteenth  than  the  Irish.  They  also 
fill  the  upper  part  of  the  Fourth  Ward  (along  Roosevelt,  James,  and  Oliver  streets, 
an  old  Irish  neighborhood)  almost  as  numerously  as  the  Irish. 

They  are  found,  too,  in  the  West  Side  tenement  district  below  Fourteenth  street, 
described  in  preceding  pages.  Hero  they  form  another  ' '  quarter,"  in  streets  formerly 
occupied  by  negroes  and  Irish,  along  Thompson,  Sullivan,  Grand,  Broome,  and  Hous- 
ton streets.  On  the  map  is  to  be  seen  the  beginnings  of  a  new  Italian  quarter,  in  a 
spot  unsettled  in  1864,  away  uptown,  in  Harlem,  that  has  come  to  be  known  as 
"  Little  Italy."  In  this  district,  which  centers  about  One  hundred  and  tenth  street, 
at  this  time  more  Irish  and  many  more  Germans  than  Italians  were  to  be  found. 

The  Russians  and  Poles — practically  all  Hebrews — are  seen  with  the  lower  Tenth 
Ward — one  of  their  points  of  first  settlement — as  a  densely  packed  center,  spreading 
out  from  there  on  all  sides.  They  have  fairly  driven  the  Germans  out  of  the  lower 
Tenth  Ward,  and  are  pressing  closely  upon  them,  at  this  time,  to  the  north.  They 
are  also  found  thickly  settled  across  the  Bowery  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  and  across 
Division  street  in  the  Seventh,  where  in  one  district  they  are  as  numerous  as  the 
Irish.  No  uptown  Jewish  district  is  shown  on  this  map,  although  the  table  indicates 
that  quite  a,  number,  in  absolute  figures,  were  to  be  found  in  the  Nineteenth  Ward, 
on  the  East  Side,  between  Fortieth  and  Eighty-sixth  streets. 

East  of  Avenue  B,  in  the  Eleventh  and  part  of  the  Thirteenth  wards,  were  to  be 
found  many  Hungarians,  with  East  Houston  street  as  their  center.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  these  were  Jews,  thus  adding  to  the  Jewish  character  of  the  district. 

The  only  representatives  of  the  Slavonic  races  that  could  be  represented  as  dis- 
tinctly such  on  the  map — on  account  of  the  confusion  of  races  in  the  census  classifi- 
cation— were  the  Bohemians.  A  few  of  these  are  Been  on  the  East  Side,  above 
Rivington  and  Houston  streets,  mingled  with  Russian  Jews  and  Hungarians,  but 
their  distinctive  neighborhood  was  in  the  upper  East  Side. 

These  maps  show  clearly  the  tendency  of  races  to  segregation  noticed  30  years 
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before.  The  Italians  are  seen  mainly  in  former  Irish  districts,  the  Hebrews  in  former 
German  districts;  and  wherever  these  newer  peoples  came  the  older  races  began  to 
move  out.  The  Hungarians  and  Bohemians,  too,  are  gathered  into  compact  groups, 
and  other  smaller  groups  of  different  nationalities  could  be  shown  in  like  manner. 

The  Hebrews  and  Italians,  however,  of  the  newer  races  coming  in,  are,  it  may  be 
recalled,  the  ones  especially  important  with  regard  to  their  influence  npon  city 
conditions. 

The  little  handful  of  Italians  that  made  up  the  immigration  from  Italy  in  the 
earlier  decades  were  mainly  a  vagabond  but  harmless  class  of  organ  grinders,  rag- 
pickers, bear  leaders,  and  the  like.  Italians  of  this  type  were  remarked  in  the 
Sixth  Ward  as  early  as  1864  as  noticeable  elements  of  the  population,  in  the  report 
of  the  council  of  hygiene,  which  does  not  mention  their  presence  in  any  other 
district. 

This  ward  and  the  Fourteenth,  just  above  it,  were  apparently  the  first  Italian  dis- 
tricts. In  the  latter  ward,  near  its  northern  boundary,  just  below  Houston  street, 
was  a  little  colony  worth  glancing  at  in  passing.  This  was  in  Jersey  street,  already 
described,  in  1864,  *  as  an  exceptionally  offensive  neighborhood,  thickly  settled  by 
the  very  poor,  three-fourths  of  whom  were  negroes.  The  houses  in  the  street  were 
then  very  old,  built  of  wood,  and  much  out  of  repair. 

By  1879  the  street  was  swarming  with  Italians  of  the  ragpicker  class.  Their  way 
of  life  was  thus  described : 3 

*  *  *  Here  (in  the  yard  of  No.  5  Jersey  street)  on  lines  strung  across  "were  thousands  of  rags  hung 
up  to  dry;  on  the  ground  piled  against  the  hoard  fences  rags  mixed  with  bones,  bottles,  and  papers; 
the  middle  of  the  yard  covered  with  every  imaginable  variety  of  dirt.  *  *  *  "We  then  turned  to 
go  into  the  cellars,  in  which  was  a  large  and  a  small  room.  Opposite  the  door  stood  a  stove,  upon 
which  meat  was  being  cooked ;  to  the  right  stood  a  bedstead  roughly  constructed  out  of  boards ;  in 
the  left-hand  corner  a  similar  one.  The  small  room  contains  another.  These  board  bunks  were  cov- 
ered with  3  or  4  army  blankets,  and  would  each  accommodate  4  men.  There  was  no  other  furniture 
in  the  room,  which  was  so  dark  that  we  could  only  see  by  waiting  till  the  eyes  became  accuBtomed  to 
the  light.  There  was  scarcely  standing  room  for  the  heaps  of  bags  and  rags,  and  right  opposite  to 
them  stood  a  large  pile  of  bones,  mostly  having  meat  on  them,  in  various  stages  of  decomposition. 
*  *  *  Notwithstanding  the  dense  tobacco  smoke,  the  smell  could  be  likened  only  to  that  of  an 
exhumed  body.  There  were  9  men  in  the  room  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  but  a  larger  number  occupy 
the  room. 

It  is  a  bit  of  testimony  to  the  sturdy  physical  constitution  of  these  people  that 
even  in  such  surroundings  the  inspector  "met  with  no  sickness  excepting  one  case 
of  whooping  cough  and  a  number  afflicted  with  rheumatism." 

Another  picture  of  this  colony,  as  it  was  in  1884,  is  as  follows : 

In  Jersey  street  exist  two  courtyards.  *  *  *  Six  3-story  houses  are  in  each.  These  houses  are 
old  and  long  ago  worn  out.  They  are  packed  with  tenants,  rotten  with  age  and  decay,  and  so  con- 
structed as  to  nave  made  them  very  undesirable  for  dwelling  purposes  in  their  earliest  infancy.  The 
Italians  who  chiefly  inhabit  them  are  the  scum  of  New  York  chiffoniers,  and  as  such  saturated  with 
the  filth  inseparable  from  their  business.  *  *  *  The  courtyard  swarms  with,  in  daytime,  females 
in  the  picturesque  attires  of  Genoa  and  Piedmont,  moving  between  the  dirty  children.  '  The  abundant 
rags,  paper,  sacks,  harrows,  barrels,  washtuhs,  dogs,  and  cats  are  all  festooned  overhead  by  clothes- 
lines weighted  with  such  garments  as  are  only  known  in  Italy.  Sorting  is  chiefly  done  indoors,  but 
at  times  a  ragpicker  may  be  seen  at  his  work  in  any  convenient  spot  to  be  had.  *  *  *  In  each  yard 
live  24  families  (nominally  only,  because  lodgers  here  as  elsewhere  are  always  welcome),  paying  rents 
of  from  $6  to  $9  monthly  for  2  rooms,  the  inner  one  being  subdivided  by  a  partition  consisting  perhaps 
of  a  simple  curtain,  and  measuring  when  so  arranged  about  5  by  6  feet  each.3 

The  surroundings  and  habits  of  these  people  might  be  filthy,  but  as  to  their  general 
character  the  earlier  report  says : 4 

Jersey  street  at  first  sight  looks  like  a  pestilence-breeding,  law-breaking  colony.  A  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  it,  and  a  few  words  with  one  or  two  white  and  colored  inhabitants,  confirmed  the 
first  but  not  the  second  impression ;  no  more  peaceable,  thrifty,  orderly  neighbors  could  be  found  than 
these  Italians.  They  do  not  beg,  are  seldom  or  never  arrested  for  theft,  are  quiet;  though  quick  to 
quarrel  among  themselves,  are  equally  ready  to  forgive.  The  officer  on  duty  mentioned  that  this  col- 
ony, numbering  perhaps  200  Italian  families,  cannot  be  matched  by  any  similar  number  of  correspond- 
ing social  condition  in  New  York  City  for  their  law-abiding  qualities.    He  seems  quite  proud  of  tbem. 

Lower  down  in  the  ward,  on  Crosby  street,  another  colony  of  Italians  was  men- 
tioned in  1879.  Here  will  be  seen  the  mingling  of  the  newer  Italian  immigrants  with 
the  older  Irish ;  the  Italians,  as  the  economically  inferior  race,  occupying  the  rear 
tenements,  and  the  Irish,  as  the  product  of  longer  years  of  tenement-house  living, 
showing,  one  would  infer  from  the  description,  an  even  deeper  degree  of  filth  and 
certainly  of  moral  degradation  than  the  Italians. 

No.  —  Crosby  street  is  a  very  low  class  of  tenement  house,  bearing  a  bad  reputation.  The  visitor 
for  the  section  stated  that  it  was  the  worst  house  and  inhabited  by  the  worst  people  he  had  ever  met 
with,  and  that  having  refused  relief  to  some  of  the  tenants,  he  was  afraid  to  enter  it.  *  *  *  Four 
buildings,  2  front  and  2  rear,  each  6  stories  high,  stood  separated  by  a  yard  about  20  feet  in  width.    *    *    * 

1  Report  of  council  of  hygiene. 

2  Report  of  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  1879,  p.  64. 
8  Report  of  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  1884,  p.  43. 

4  Report  of  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  1879,  p.  64. 
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The  raartraudings  are  occupied  exclusively  by  Italians,  all  ragpickers,  thefront  by  Irish  and  a  few  Ger- 
mans. An  investigation  of  the  front  Louse  revealed  a  shocking  amount  of  dirt  ;insome  instances  the  floors 
were  invisible  under  therefuse  and  garbage.  One  familyrepresented  the  mother  as  out  of  work,  though  I 
afterwards  learned  she  was  in  her  bedroom  drunk,  while  the  youngest  daughter,  half  nude,  was  sitting 
on  the  floor,  fairly  surrounded  with  dirt,  and  the  eldest,  as  she  answered  my  questions,  held  her  hand 
over  her  nose,  which  I  could  see  was  bruised  and  bleeding.  The  odor  from  the  room  was  sickening. 
Learningthatthecellar  was  used  forragpickers  *  *  *  I  made  an  inspection.  The  cellar  is  divided 
into  21  compartments  *  *  *  containing  more  or  less  rags,  bones,  old  papers,  bottles,  placed  here 
before  being  taken  to  the  rear  dwelling  to  be  assorted.  *  *  *  Large  spaces,  not  subdivided,  contained 
immenseheapsofwhateventheragpickersrefuse.  *  *  *  In  summer  the  stench  is  unbearable.  The 
cellars  in  the  rear  house  are  also  used  for  ragpickers'  stores.  I  could  glean  but  little  information,  as 
scarcely  any  of  the  Italians  could  utter  a  word  of  English. 

By  1880  the  Fourteenth  Ward  contained  so  many  Italians  that  it  was  spoken  of 
familiarly  as  "New  Italy."1  Italians  had  also  come  into  the  Fourth  Ward,  in  Roose- 
velt street,2  and  were  crowding  more  and  more  thickly  in  the  Sixth.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  these  early  Italian  immigrants  were  men  without  their  families,  and  we 
hear  of  them  most  frequently  as  crowded  together  in  lodgings  of  the  character 
described  in  Jersey  street.3  There  was  little  pauperism  among  these  people,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  relative  infrequency  of  Italian  cases  appearing  in  the  reports  of 
private  charitable  societies.  It  was  noted  that  they  were  a  class  of  people  who 
worked  and  paid  their  rent.4 

During  these  years  the  itinerant  class — ragpickers,  organ  grinders,  and  the  like — 
which  predominated  in  the  earliest  Italian  immigration,  was  being  replaced  by 
another  class — the  stable  element  of  the  population  in  the  home  country — the  steady, 
industrious  peasantry  whom  only  extreme  poverty  induced  to  break  the  bonds 
attaching  them  to  their  native  land.  Called  here  by  the  industrial  expansion  of  the 
country  after  the  civil  war,  this  class  came  as  unskilled  day  laborers,  were  taken 
charge  of  in  masses  by  Italian  bankers  and  padroni,  and  sent  hither  and  thither  as 
occasion  was  found  for  their  labor.  New  York  City  has  been  and  is  the  headquarters 
of  this  class.  As  has  been  remarked,  97  per  cent  of  all  Italian  immigrants  to  this 
country  now  land  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Some  proceed  directly  to  other  parts  of 
the  country,  but  a  very  large  proportion  find  their  agents  or  employers  in  New  York 
City,  are  kept  in  the  city  until  their  services  are  required  in  some  other  part  of  the 
country,  and  return  to  the  city  in  dull  seasons,  to  be  maintained,  perhaps,  by  the 
contractor  until  other  employment  can  be  found,  or  at  any  rate  to  be  on  the  spot 
when  employment  is  offered. 

The  newer  immigrants  of  this  class  are  mainly  men  without  families,  either 
unmarried  or  having  left  their  families  at  home,  and  many  of  them  return  year  by 
year  to  Italy  in  the  dull  season  with  the  money  they  have  earned  here.  But  after  a 
few  years  of  this  the  family  is  either  brought  over  or  the  "cafone"  marries  and  set- 
tles down  here,  becoming  a  permanent  member  of  the  community.  This  statement 
may  seem  a  little  too  positive  and  definite,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  opposite  claim 
is  so  often  made,  and  that  little  or  no  statistical  evidence  can  be  offered  in  proof  of 
the  assertion.  But  too  many  bits  of  circumstantial  evidence  combine  to  substan- 
tiate this  to  be  ignored — the  increasing  number  of  women  in  the  immigration  record, 
everyday  observation  as  to  the  increase  of  women  and  children  in  Italian  districts, 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  charitable  workers  with  many  family  histories,  obser- 
vation by  social  students  of  life  in  Italy  itself— all  these  produce  the  strongest  pos- 
sible impression  that  the  Italian  day  laborer  after  a  few  years  of  taking  himself 
most  considerately  off  the  hands  of  the  city  when  he  has  no  work  to  do,  settles  down 
here,  when  he  has  enough  money  to  carry  him  through  the  year,  with  wife  and 
family. 

There  is  another  class  of  Italian  immigration,  not  so  numerous  as  the  former,  but 
still  of  considerable  importance.  This  is  the  class  that  in  this  country  makes  up 
the  great  army  of  barbers,  bootblacks,  fruiterers,  and  Bhoemakers  in  our  cities  and. 
towns.  These  are,  some  of  them,  of  the  "cafone"  class  at  home,  but  in  general 
they  are  from  cities  and  small  towns  in  Italy,  and  have  been  engaged  in  some  sort 
of  commercial  pursuit  there.  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  about  this  class  being  a 
permanent  population ;  and  it  may  be  observed  tha+  their  business  success  is  notable, 
and  that  they  have  brought  their  trades  generally  to  a  higher  level  than  that  in 
which  they  found  them.  The  Italian  fruit  peddler  bestows  a  considerable  amount  of 
his  inherited  racial  art  sense  in  "  composing"  his  wares  to  form  an  attractive  pic- 
ture; the  Italian  barber  pays  considerable  attention  to  the  attractiveness  of  his 
place;  the  Italian  bootblack  is  not  the  little  ragged  urchin  of  yesterday  with  bat- 
tered box  and  a  shrill  velocity  of  motion,  but  a  well-kept  looking  individual  any- 
where from  15  to  30  years  of  age,  with  a  regularly  established  place  of  business, 
ranging  from  the  throne-like  arm  chair  and  umbrella  to  the  regular  shop  as  well 
kept  as  the  barber's.  There  are  bootblacks  who  make  from  $10  to  $15  a  day.  The 
Italian  shoemaker  lags  behind  in  this  list,  being  of  the  old-fashioned  cobbler  type. 

1  Report  of  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  1880,  p.  12. 

2  Report  of  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  1879,  p.  67. 

3 Report  of  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  1884,  p.  10  efc  al. 
4  Report  of  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  1886,  p.  5L 
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There  are,  besides,  many  Italian  -watchmakers,  bakers,  confectioners,  keepers  of 
cafe's  and  ice-cream  saloons,  wine  dealers,  grocers,  dry-goods  dealers,  and  many  in 
other  businesses.  About  400  persons  are  employed  in  macaroni  factories.  There  are 
also  many  tailors  working  for  Jews,  and  cigar  and  cigarette  makers.  Some  are  to  be 
found  in  department  stores ;  and  some,  having  found  politics  a  remunerative  calling, 
are  found  in  the  street- cleaning  department  and  on  the  police  force. 

Still  another  element  of  the  Italian  population,  not  a  very  large  one,  however,  is 
made  up  of  persons  of  a  higher  social  grade  at  home — young  men  of  the  upper  and 
lower  middle  classes  who  have  been  either  fully  or  in  part  prepared  to  enter  Borne 
profession,  or  government  office,  and  who  cannot  find  opportunity  to  do  so.  Condi- 
tions in  Italy  are  such  that  this  class  is  a  large  and  growing  one  there.  Such  young 
men  are  not  willing  to  work  at  anything  but  professional  employment  at  home,  but 
in  a  strange  land  they  are  willing  to  turn  their  hands  to  anything ;  even  common  day 
labor  that  will  give  them  daily  bread.  Individuals  of  this  class  are  to  be  found  then 
among  those  of  the  two  others,  and  in  many  cases,  after  a  short  period  of  work  in 
this  way,  the  worker  finds  his  way  to  a  more  suitable  position.  This  class,  however, 
is  the  most  difficult  to  provide  for  in  the  city,  if  they  insist  upon  having  the  work 
which  they  have  regarded  as  corresponding  to  their  social  standing.  There  is  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  the  unskilled  day  laborer,  or  for  the  tradesman,  but  the  average 
educated  European  finds  himself  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  competition  with 
Americans  for  the  better  grade  of  commercial  or  professional  positions. 

These  are  the  main  elements  in  the  Italian  city  population.  Skilled  workmen  from 
the  north  of  Italy  in  large  numbers  go  directly  to  the  interior  as  marblo-cutters,  min- 
ers, mill  hands,  etc.  There  are,  however,  some  2,000  workers  in  marble  and  mosaic, 
and  many  mechanics,  masons,  stonecutters,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  cabinet- 
makers in  New  York  City.  Italian  cabinetmakers  are  found  largely  in  the  piano 
factories. 

The  day  laborers  and  the  poorer  part  of  the  tradespeople  are  found  with  much  the 
same  habits  as  to  daily  life  that  were  noted  in  the  rag-picking  class.  They  are  not 
distinguished,  as  a  class,  for  especial  neatness  and  cleanliness.  They  live  in  close 
quarters,  with  bad  air  and  little  light,  with  2  to  4  rooms  to  a  family.  Sometimes  two 
families  will  live  in  2  or  3  rooms. 

All  classes  are  highly  industrious,  thrifty,  and  saving.  They  are  strict  in  keeping 
to  their  agreements ;  always  pay  their  rent,  doctors'  bills,  and  lawyers'  fees.  They 
are  considered  very  desirable  tenants.  In  an  earlier  period  little  money  was  spent 
by  this  people  on  drink  and  vicious  pursuits;  but  more  lately  considerable  intem- 
perance, gambling,  and  vice  are  to  be  seen  in  Italian  quarters. 

The  tradespeople  prosper  rapidly.  The  Italian  barber  enlarges  his  shop,  perhaps 
finally  sells  out  and  becomes  a  banker;  the  fruit  peddler  buys  a  little  shop,  then  a 
big  one,  and  may  finally  become  a  wealthy  importer ;  and  in  like  manner  with  the 
other  shopkeepers. 

The  more  ambitious  and  successful  among  them  move  to  the  suburbs  and  become 
property  owners  in  Long  Island  City,  Flushing,  Corona,  Astoria,  etc. 

The  day  laborer  can  not  be  said  to  make  notable  progress  in  the  first  generation. 
He  succeeds  well  enough,  however,  it  is  said,  to  get  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  pad- 
roni after  3  or  4  years'  residence  here. 

In  all  classes  the  Italian  of  the  first  generation  is  somewhat  slower  than  some 
other  races  to  take  on  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  he  has  come  among. 
Italians  are  distrustful  of  other  races  and  even  of  those  of  their  own  race  who  are 
not  of  their  province.  Notwithstanding  the  abuses  of  the  padroni,  Italians  can  not 
be  induced  to  accept  employment  through  other  means.  And  in  their  colonies  they 
gather  in  provincial  groups.  For  instance,  in  the  Mulberry  Bend  district  are  to  be 
found  Neapolitans  and  Calabrians  mostly;  in  Baxter  street,  near  the  Five  Points,  is 
a  colony  of  Genoese ;  in  Elizabeth  street,  between  Houston  and  Spring,  a  colony  of 
Sicilians. 

The  quarter  west  of  Broadway  in  the  Eighth  and  Fifteenth  wards  is  made  up 
mainly  of  North  Italians  who  have  been  longer  in  New  York  and  are  rather  more 
prosperous  than  the  others,  although  some  Neapolitans  have  come  into  Sullivan  and 
Thompson  streets  to  work  in  the  flower  and  feather  trades.  In  "Little  Italy,"  One 
hundred  and  tenth  to  One  hundred  and  fifteenth  streets,  South  Italians  predomi- 
nate. In  Sixty-ninth  street,  near  the  Hudson  River,  is  to  be  found  a  small  group  of 
Tyrolese  and  Austrian  Italians. 

Both  men  and  women  are  slow  to  adopt  American  ways  of  dress.  The  women  go 
unbonneted  in  peaceful  unconsciousness  of  any  need  for  change.  The  men  maybe 
distinguished  from  their  Irish  fellow-workmen  a  half  block  away  by  the  character- 
istic Italian  garments  that  they  wear  with  the  characteristic  Italian  attempt  at  the 
ornamental. 

In  the  second  generation  encouraging  signs  of  social  progress  are  seen.  Italian 
children  are  brought  under  the  Americanizing  influence  of  the  public  schools  within 
a  brief  period  after  their  landing  here  and  before  they  learn  the  language,  partly 
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through  the  workings  of  the  compulsory  education  laws,  partly  through  the  double 
desire  of  the  parents,  first  to  have  the  children  learn  English  so  as  to  serve  as  family 
interpreters,  next  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  in  the  narrow  tenement-house  quar- 
ters they  call  home.  In  school  Italian  children  are  found  more  or  less  difficult  to 
discipline  and  irresponsible.  They  have  no  fear  of  authority,  but  they  are  good 
natured  and  when  their  confidence  is  won  thoroughly  loyal.  They  are  fair  students, 
better  than  the  Irish,  but  not  as  good  as  the  Hebrews  and  Germans  at  book  work. 
They  show,  however,  great  talent  for  manual  work,  drawing,  etc.  One  defect  they 
have  is  lack  of  application.  As  one  teacher  expresses  it :  "At  one  moment  they  will 
be  absorbed  in  what  you  are  saying,  and  the  next  equally  interested  in  a  fly  on  the 
wall." 

Italian  parents,  under  the  compulsion  of  extreme  poverty,  and  also  from  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  education,  are  anxious  to  get  their  children  out  of  the 
schools  and  at  work  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible.  This  is  the  principal  cause  of 
the  great  amount  of  truancy  among  Italian  children  noticed  in  the  large  cities. 

While  the  children  are  in  school,  however,  Italian  parents  are  most  friendly  to  the 
school  and  the  principal  and  most  respectful  of  school  authority.  Sent  for  upon 
some  question  of  discipline,  they  are  never  resentful  toward  the  principal,  as  Amer- 
ican parents  are  rather  prone  to  be  under  like  circumstances,  and,  indeed,  show  a 
somewhat  terrifying  eagerness  to  add  discipline  on  their  own  part  in  the  shape  of 
corporal  punishment  to  that  already  administered  by  the  school. 

From  the  desire  or  necessity  of  the  parent  to  have  the  children  go  to  work  not  a 
very  great  proportion  of  them  go  from  the  grammar  school  to  the  high  school  or 
college,  or  even  through  the  grammar  grades.  The  children  themselves,  however, 
once  started  in  school,  grow  interested  in  their  work  and  would  be  quite  willing  to 
keep  on. 

Comparing  those  who  have  succeeded  in  keeping  on  until  the  higher  grammar 
grades  are  reached  with  those  in  the  lower  grades,  a  notable  improvement  is  seen. 
Pupils  in  the  higher  grades  are  bright,  active,  alert,  and  clean.  Principals  and 
teachers  wage  a  perpetual  warfare  against  dirt,  gaining  a  substantial  victory  in  the 
highest  grade  that  is  most  gratifying. 

The  boy  who  drops  out  of  the  public  school  from  the  lower  grammar  or  primary 
classes  is  likely  to  become  a  day  laborer  like  his  father,  hut  the  one  who  has  passed, 
into  the  higher  grades  has  acquired  a  desire  for  something  better.  Some  will  make 
an  effort  to  graduate  from  the  grammar  school,  will  succeed  in  securing  a  year  or 
two  in  the  high  school  or  city  college,  and  will  become  teachers,  doctors,  and  law- 
yers. Others,  with  or  without  this  additional  training,  go  into  business.  Some  go 
into  factories  or  become  errand  or  messenger  boys ;  many  are  employed  in  depart- 
ment stores.  Boys  who  have  reached  this  point  are  more  unwilling  to  take  to 
unskilled  labor,  it  is  said  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  them,  than  the  second  or 
third  generation  of  the  Irish,  and  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  their  unwillingness 
goes  so  far  that  they  will  remain  unemployed  indefinitely,  hanging  about  as  corner 
loungers,  if  they  can  not  secure  the  clerkships,  factory  places,  etc.,  that  they  want. 

It  can  not,  however,  be  ascribed  wholly  as  a  fault  to  the  Italian  boy  that  his 
aspirations  take  the  shape  suggested  by  the  public  school  itself,  which  is  being 
criticised  more  and  more  freely  as  time  goes  on  for  its  exclusive  devotion  to  the 
bookish  side  of  life,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  manual  and  industrial  element  in  it. 

Italian  children  who  have  gone  a  considerable  way  through  the  public  schools 
acquire  very  definite  ideas  of  social  advancement.  They  begin  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
habits  and  customs  of  their  parents,  and  bring  all  the  pressure  to  bear  that  they  can 
to  change  these.  The  child  thus  becomes  an  important  influence  in  Americanizing  the 
parents,  who  are  allowed  no  peace  until  the  peculiar  "old-country"  customs  that 
mark  them  off,  in  the  child's  mind,  as  a  class  apart  from  the  dominant  race,  the 
American,  are  cast  aside. 

The  adult  Italian,  too,  has  his  opportunity  for  Americanization  in  the  public 
schools  if  he  wishes  to  make  use  of  it.  Under  the  city  school  system  evening  classes 
for  instructing  adult  foreigners  in  the  English  language  primarily,  incidentally  in 
some  of  the  fundamentals  of  American  civic  life,  are  formed  as  rapidly  as  there  is 
demand  for  them. 

In  all  of  the  principal  Italian  neighborhoods  areevening  schools  conducting  classes 
for  Italians,  and  Italian  evening  classes  are  also  found  in  neighborhoods  where  they 
are  not  considered  especially  numerous  as  residents.  The  schools  make  especial 
efforts  to  bring  the  advantages  they  offer  to  the  notice  of  foreigners.  One  admirable 
school  in  the  Fourth  Ward  issued  a  circular  in  the  Italian  language,  announcing 
three  grades  of  study  for  Italians,  stating  that  this  involves  no  expense  to  the  pupil, 
of  whom  the  only  requirement  made  is  that  he  shall  attend  the  school,  and  urging  all 
in  the  neighborhood  to  come.  "Taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity,"  the  circular 
concludes,  with  a  touch  of  Italian  rhetoric,  "you  will  deserve  well  of  all  men. 
Despising  it,  you  will  incur  odium  and  blame  from  the  Americans  and  from  all  those 
who  desire  your  welfare  and  who  are  laboring  so  diligently  for  your  benefit." 

This  circular  was  distributed  broadcast  in  the  most  populous  Italian  quarter  of  the 
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city,  but  comparatively  few  pupils  were  gathered  into  the  school.  These  were  men  of 
various  occupations  who  needed  the  English  language  to  help  them  in  getting  along. 
They  showed  little  desire  for  education  in  general,  their  attendance  was  more  or  less 
irregular,  and  when  they  had  learned  the  English  they  needed  they  dropped  out. 
This  is  largely  the  case  in  other  evening  classes  for  Italians,  but  many  individual 
instances  of  progress  and  real  interest  in  advancement  may  be  noted.  Iu  some  cases 
Italians  who  were  in  English  classes  one  year  would  be  found  taking  bookkeeping 
and  stenography  in  evening  classes  the  next. 

In  these  evening  classes  it  is  hard  to  keep  the  attendance  up  through  the  90  nights 
■which  make  up  the  year's  allowance.  This  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  however. 
The  pupils  in  these  classes  are  workingmen  and  boys,  and  the  wonder  is  that  after 
a  long  and  hard  day's  work  they  have  the  patience  and  energy  to  plod  through  books 
at  night.  The  men  attending  these  classes  are  mechanics  of  various  kinds,  cabinet- 
makers, bricklayers,  stonemasons,  barbers,  and  in  large  proportion  common  laborers. 

Italian  girls  and  young  women  are  also  taking  advantage  of  evening  classes,  and 
are  a  remarkably  bright,  enterprising-looking  set.  Italian  parents  generally  object 
to  allowing  their  daughters  to  go  out  at  night  unattended,  so  that  many  of  the 
girls  appear  in  the  classes  with  younger  sisters  as  a  bodyguard. 

In  these  schools,  besides  the  English  classes,  are  classes  in  sewing  and  cooking,  in 
stenography  and  bookkeeping,  and  other  branches.  The  proportion  of  Italian  girls 
who  attend  these  evening  schools  is  comparatively  small,  but  those  who  do  are 
nearly  all  aiming  to  enter  the  higher  classes  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  clerical 
work  in  offices  and  the  like. 

A  probable  result  of  the  spread  of  education  among  Italian  girls  will  be  to  lower 
the  birthrate  of  the  Italian  population  iu  the  city  by  postponing  marriage.  The 
Italian  woman  in  Italy,  of  the  lower  classes,  marries  very  young  and  hears  very  many 
children.  The  Italian  woman  of  the  first  generation  in  this  country  does  the  same; 
but  the  Italian  girl  of  the  second  generation,  seeing  other  openings  before  her  than 
matrimony,  will  marry  later,  make  a  better  marriage  when  it  is  finally  made,  bear 
fewer  children,  and  be  able  to  provide  for  them  better.  This  tendency,  indeed,  has 
already  been  remarked. 

The  class  of  Hebrew  immigrants  that  have  given  most  concern  to  the  cities  are 
those  from  Russia,  eastern  Austria-Hungary  ("Poland"),  and  Roumania.     This 
class  did  not  begin  to  come  in  great  numbers  until  the  beginning  of  the  persecutions 
jof  the  eighties. 

"v~ German  Jews  had  long  been  settled  in  the  Fourth  and  Sixth  wards,  as  the 
familiar  figure  ofjrthe  "old-clothes"  man  in  Chatham  (now  Park  Row)  and  Baxter 
streets  indicates."^And  many  Hebrew  families  had  removed  to  the  Seventh  Ward 
between  1860  and  1870.  Some  of  the  Russian  and  Polish  immigrants  appear  to  have 
followed  their  German  brethren  to  the  Sixth  Ward ;  but  many  pressed  at  once  into 
the  Tenth  Ward,  making  the  beginning  of  that  settlement,  which,  every  year  with 
a  greater  circumference,  is  now  known  as  distinctively  the  Jewish  quarter. 

By  1883  we  hear  of  great  overcrowding  in  Essex  and  York  streets  among  Russian 
and  Polish  Jews.  It  was  said  that  in  one  house  of  16  apartments,  of  2  rooms  each, 
about  200  persons  were  quartered.1  Like  the  Italians,  the  Russian  and  Polish  Jews 
were  poor,  were  dirty  in  their  habits,  but  were  industrious,  and  good  rent  payers. 
Many  of  those  living  in  Essex  street  were  peddlers,  who  traveled  about  the  country 
during  the  week  and  were  at  home  on  Saturday  nights  only,  when  the  overcrowding 
was  exceptionally  great. 

The  legislative  commission  of  1884  in  its  report2  gives  some  statistics  comparing 
different  races  as  to  overcrowding  and  cleanliness  gathered  in  an  inspection  of  a 
large  number  of  tenement  houses.  Referring  to  the  table  presented  as  to  compara- 
tive cleanliness  the  report  makes  the  following  comment : 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Germans  are  decidedly  in  advance,  and  are  followed  by  the  French,  English, 
Americans,  Irish,  Polish  Jews,  and  Italians  in  the  order  named.  The  low  Irish,  Germans,  and  the 
Polish  Jews  take  very  little  care  of  their  rooms.  *  *  *  The  want  of  cleanliness  among  the  low 
Irish  is  very  often  due  to  the  laziness  of  the  women. 

A  description  of  life  in  the  "  Big  Flat " — a  notorious  tenement  house  on  Mott  street 
just  above  Canal — in  1886  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  Jews  at  this  time,  and  of  the 
conditions  by  which  they  were  surrounded.3 

In  the  "Big  Flat"  were  gathered,  on  a  given  day  in  1886,  478  persons,  of  whom  368 
were  Hebrews  (156.  Roumanians,  198  Poles,  and  14  Russians),  31  were  Italians,  31 
Irish,  30  Germans,  and  4  native  Americans.  On  the  first  floor  were  rooms  for  14  fami- 
lies, and  these  were  mostly  occupied  by  low  women  and  streetwalkers. 

Two  of  the  first-floor  apartments  were  occupied  at  the  time  the  study  was  made 
by  Jewish  people  (1  by  Poles,  1  by  Roumanians),  3  by  Irish,  4  by  Germans,  and  1  by 

"Eeport  of  A.  I.  C.  P.,  1883,  p.  19. 

'If.  X.  State  Senate  Doc.  Mo.  36,  1885,  p.  45. 

•  "  The  Story  of  the  Big  Flat, "  Eeport  of  A.  I.  C.  P.,  1886,  p.  43  and  following. 
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native  Americans.  The  hallways  were  "hang  outs"  for  all  the  hoodlums  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  after  nightfall  the  lower  floor  was  overrun  with  low  women  and 
young  men  who  did  not  live  in  the  house.  None  of  the  tenants  living  above  the  sec- 
ond floor  were  ever  to  be  seen  standing  around  the  lower  floor  or  doors.  On  the 
upper  floors,  47  of  the  apartments  were  occupied  by  Jews,  6  by  Italians,  6  by  Ger- 
mans, 5  by  Irish,  and  1  by  native  Americans. 

The  Jews  were  prin  jally  engaged  in  tailoring,  but. there  were  some  54  peddlers 
in  the  building.  Both  tailors  and  peddlers  were  closely  packed  in  very  dirty  rooms, 
and  lived  upon  poor  and  scanty  food. 

The  children  were  "  very  poorly  clad,  having  hardly  a  stitch  on  them,  nothing  but 
a  loose  gown,  and  no  underclothing  at  all." '  Their  food  during  the  day  was  bread, 
no  butter,  and  that  was  eaten  by  them  in  the  hallway — they  did  not  know  what  it 
was  to  sit  at  a  table. 

Some  indication  of  the  general  character  of  the  different  nationalities  living  in  the 
house  is  shown  by  the  record  of  arrests  made  here  from  January  1,  1886,  to  the  date 
of  the  inspection,  September,  1886.     The  arrests,  by  nationalities,  were  as  follows : 


United  States 11 

Poland  and  Knssia 7 

Germany 4 

Italy 1 


Ireland I 

China 1 


Total 25 


Three  of  the  arrests  of  Jews  were  for  violations  of  corporation  ordinances,  leaving 
only  four  offenses  of  a  more  serious  character  corresponding  to  the  offenses  committed 
by  the  others  arrested. 

The  Hebrew  population  in  the  city  already  dense  in  1890,  as  seen  by  the  map 
showing  their  distribution  has  increased  tremendously  since  then.  In  1890  they 
were  seen  within  certain  fairly  narrow  limits.  No  figures  are  as  yet  at  hand  to 
show  their  exact  increase  and  dispersion,  but  observation  of  the  different  quarters 
of  the  city  shows  that  they  have  extended  their  limits  remarkably  within  the 
past  10  years.  On  the  East  Side  they  have  pressed  up  through  the  Tenth  and 
Thirteenth  wards  and  through  the  Sixteenth  and  Eleventh,  driving  the  Germans 
before  them,  until  it  may  be  said  that  all  of  the  East  Side  below  Fourteenth  street 
is  a  Jewish  district.  As  far  as  observation  can  tell  the  tale,  the  thickly  compacted 
masses  of  Germans,  seen  in  the  map  for  1890,  are  almost  wholly  dispersed  from  that 
region.  Some  went  uptown  to  the  neighborhood  of  Eighty-seventh  street,  on  the 
East  Side,  and  elsewhere,  but  most  have  gone  to  Brooklyn  and  the  suburban  dis- 
tricts. This  fact  shows  that  the  city  colony,  however  compact  and  hard  to  break  it 
may  seem  to  be,  may,  by  some  change  in  circumstances,  be  dissolved  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time,  without  any  apparent  effort  and  almost  without  public  observation. 
The  Germans  did  not  like  the  proximity  of  the  Jews,  and  so  they  left.  A  like  influ- 
ence may  at  any  time  scatter  the  Jewish  and  Italian  colonies  now  so  hopelessly,  it 
seems,  crowded  together. 

The  red  crosses  on  the  Italian-Russian  map  show  how  continuous,  even  though 
slight,  was  the  stream  of  Jewish  population  already  directed  up  the  East  Side  in 
1890.  By  this  time,  11  years  later,  the  numbers  in  these  neighborhoods  are  greater, 
and  a  large  Hebrew  colony  has  formed  in  the  Harlem  district,  mainly  between  Ninety- 
seventh  and  One  hundred  and  second  streets,  where  the  Italians  begin,  reaching  up 
farther  to  the  north;  and  here  conditions  are  generally  better  than  in  the  down- 
town district.  The  removal  of  a  Hebrew  family  up  here  is  usually  a  token  of 
advancement — in  assimilation,  at  any  rate. 

The  newly  arrived  Russian  Jew  is  kept  in  the  crowded  East  Side,  not  only  by  his 
poverty  and  ignorance,  but  by  his  orthodoxy.  In  this  district  the  rules  of  his 
religion  can  more  certainly  be  followed.  Here  can  be  found  the  lawful  food,  here 
the  orthodox  places  of  worship,  here  neighbors  and  friends  can  be  visited  within  a 
"Sabbath  day's  journey."  The  young  people,  however,  rapidly  shake  off  such 
trammels,  and  in  the  endeavor  to  be  like  Americans  urge  their  parents  to  move  away 
from  this  "  foreign  "  district.  When  they  succeed,  the  Americanizing  process  may 
he  said  to  be  well  under  way. 

"^Economic  advancement  comes  to  these  poverty-stricken  Hebrews  with  surprising 
rapidity.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  definitely  what  proportion  of  the  very  poor 
eventually  rise  out  of  that  condition,  or  how  long  it  takes  them  to  do  so.  General 
observation,  however,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  proportion  is  considerable  and  the 
rate  rapid. 

Many  tenements  in  Jewish  quarters  are  owned  by  persons  who  formerly  lived  in 
crowded  corners  of  others  just  like  them;  and  from  this  population  comes  many 
and  many  a  Broadway  merchant  and  professional  men  in  plenty.  It  is  a  common 
saying  that  from  Hester  street  to  Lexington  avenue  is  a  journey  of  about  10  years 
for  any  given  family .p 


1  Eeport  A.  I.  C.  P.,  1886,  p.  47. 
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>  It  is  certain  that  the  adult  Hebrew  immigrant,  unlike  the  Italian,  has  definite 
aspirations  toward  social,  economic,  and  educational  advancement. 

The  poorest  among  them  will  make  all  possible  sacrifices  to  keep  his  children  in 
school ;  and  one  of  the  most  striking  social  phenomena  in  New  York  City  to-day  is 
the  way  in  which  the  Jews  have  taken  possession  of  the  public  schools,  in  the  highest 
as  well  as  the  lowest  grades. 

The  city  college  is  practically  filled  with  Jewish  pupils,  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  them  children  of  Russian  or  Polish  immigrants  on  the  East  Side. 

In  the  lower  schools  Jewish  children  are  the  delight  of  their  teachers  for  clever- 
ness at  their  books,  obedience,  and  general  good  conduct;  and  the  vacation  schools, 
night  schools,  social  settlements,  libraries,  bathing  places,  parks,  and  playgrounds 
of  the  East  Side  are  fairly  besieged  with  Jewish  children  eager  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  they  offer.  Jewish  boys  are  especially  ambitious  to  enter  profes- 
sions or  go  into  business,  and  the  complaint  is  made  that  they  overcrowd  such  call- 
ings, refusing  to  enter  occupations  involving  hand  work  as  well  as  head  work.  But 
here,  too,  it  must  be  urged,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Italians,  that  the  fault,  such  as  it 
is,  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ideals  of  the  public  school  itself.  And,  further- 
more, the  Hebrew  usually  shows  such  excellence  in  these  special  lines  that  the  com- 
munity probably  gains  materially  rather  than  loses  by  having  his  services  offered  in 
this  way. 

It  is  not  all  an  upward  road  for  the  Italian  and  Hebrew  immigrant,  however.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Irish  and  Germans,  tenement-house  life  tends  to  their  physical 
and  moral  deterioration. 

The  Jews,  already  accustomed  to  city  life,  have  withstood  the  physical  influences 
of  the  tenements  most  remarkably,  keeping  the  death  rate  down  perceptibly  in 
wards  where  they  predominate;  but  tuberculosis,  a  disease  they  do  not  bring  with 
them  from  abroad,  is  now  growing  more  and  more  common  among  them,  due  to 
living  and  working  in  insanitary  conditions  and  surroundings. 

There  is  considerable  sickness  among  the  Italians.  The  country-bred  adult,  unused 
to  the  confined  conditions  of  the  tenements,  is  liable  to  tuberculosis.  Italian  chil- 
dren born  and  reared  in  the  tenements  are  anaemic,  and  to  this,  as  well  as  to  unwise 
and  irregular  eating,  their  high  death  rate  is  due. 

The  moral  surroundings,  too,  are  bad.  Not  only  are  there,  first,  the  evil  moral 
influences  of  overcrowding  in  general,  but  also  the  contact  with  elements  of  popula- 
tion already  deteriorated  by  a  generation  of  tenement-house  life. 

The  new'  immigrant,  an  unsophisticated  Italian  peasant  or  a  poor  Hebrew  of 
quiet  family  life  and  moral  traditions,  is  brought  into  a  district  where  vice  has  been 
developed  through  years  of  a  sifting  process  which  has  taken  elsewhere  the  suc- 
cessful of  the  former  generation  of  immigrants  and  left  the  failures  where  violence 
and  intemperance,  especial  faults  of  that  earlier  generation,  are  prevalent. 

Conditions  in  the  "Big  Flat"  in  Mott  street  described  in  preceding  pages  well 
illustrate  the  nature  and  character  of  the  influences  by  which  the  new  immigrant 
is  surrounded. 

In  the  Fourth,  Sixth,  and  Fourteenth  wards  the  Italians,  and  in  the  Seventh  Ward 
the  Hebrews,  are  thrown  in  with  the  corrupt  remnants  of  Irish  immigration  which 
now  make  up  the  beggars,  the  drunkards,  the  thugs,  and  thieves  of  those  quarters. 

The  Bowery,  running  up  through  the  quarters  where  the  newer  immigrants— the 
Italians  to  the  left,  the  Hebrews  to  the  right — settled  in  greatest  numbers,  is  the 
focal  line  of  these  evil  influences,  and  the  peculiar  system  of  government  which 
allows  the  conditions  prevailing  there  to  continue  is  to  a  great  extent  responsible 
for  the  evils  seen  to  be  growing  in  the  foreign  quarters. 

Until  within  a  very  few  years  the  Italian  laboring  population  in  New  York  was 
notably  free  from  glaring  vice  and  intemperance.  There  were  few  or  no  disorderly 
resorts  for  Italians,  and  such  a  practice  as  the  importation  of  Italian  women  for 
immoral  purposes  was  unknown.  Under  present  city  conditions,  however,  positive 
inducement  having  been  given  for  the  extension  of  vice  of  all  kinds,  many  disor- 
derly resorts  have  been  opened  in  their  most  crowded  quarters,  and  it  is  said  that 
many  Italian  girls  from  Naples  and  other  cities  have  been  imported  to  fill  them. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two  the  Hebrews  also  have  shown  tendencies  to  the  grosser 
vices  that  have  never  before  characterized  them.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a 
people  of  their  general  habits  with  respect  to  temperance  and  the  family  relation 
must  have  fallen  under  some  alien  influence  to  bring  about  such  conditions  as  are 
now  found  to  exist  on  the  East  Side. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  all  the  above  considerations  that  the  records  of  pauperism  and 
crime  for  the  different  races  of  immigrants  of  this  period  should  be  considered. 

Both  Italian  and  Hebrew  immigrants  are  prone  to  pauperism  of  the  form  that 
consists  in  placing  children  out  in  some  institution.  This  form,  though  burdensome 
enough  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  practiced,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  so 
great  an  indication  of  the  genuine  pauper  spirit  as  other  forms.    Italian  or  Hebrew 
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parents,  in  trying  to  get  their  children  into  an  institution,  are,  from  their  point  of 
view,  simply  doing  their  parental  duty  in  getting  for  their  children  advantages  of 
education,  and  so  forth,  offered  by  the  public  that  they  can  not  themselves  afford  to 
Bupply.  If  the  free  day  schools  are  so  good,  and  attendance  there  so  greatly  desired 
that  children  are  even  driven  to  go  to  them  by  compulsory  school  laws,  why  should 
not,  they  think,  the  free  boarding  school  (or  "college,"  as  they  call  the  public  insti- 
tutions for  children)  be  still  more  of  an  advantage,  and  why  should  they  net  secure 
this  for  their  children?  And  the  parents  have  no  idea  of  being  paupers  themselves. 
Both  Italians  and  Hebrews  work  unremittingly,  and  manage  to  save  enough  for 
their  own  necessities  to  keep  them  from  the  almshouse.  The  following  table  from 
the  Eleventh  Census  shows  the  number  of  paupers  per  million  of  the  population 
for  the  first  and  second  generation  of  certain  nationalities.  These  statistics  are  for 
the  country  at  large,  but  the  general  race  tendency  is  shown  in  them. 

Tablk  17. — Ratio  of  paupers  to  the  million  of  same  nationality  or  descent,  1S90. 


Foreign  white. 


Ratio  to 
million. 


Native  white  of  foreign  parentage. 


Total  foreign  whites 
Born  in — 

Ireland 

.France 

"Wales 

Germany 

Scotland 

Spain 

England 

Poland 

Bohemia 

Italy 

Hungary 

Austria 

Russia 

Greece 


3,031 

7,550 
3,636 
2,558 
2,436 
2,373 
2,326 
2,163 


Total  whites  of  foreign  parents 412 

Of  parents  born  in — 

Ireland 834 

France 583 

England 491 

Germany 304 

Italy 164 


Now,  as  50  years  ago,  the  pauperpopulation  is  predominantly  Irish,  both  in  the  first 
and  in  the  secondgeneration.  Germany  is  fairly  well  down  in  the  list,  while  Italians 
and  Russians  (Hebrews)  appear  in  a  very  favorable  light. 

With  regard  to  the  Hebrews  it  must  be  said  that  a  great  deal  of  charitable  aid  has 
been  given  them  by  fellow-religionists  that  does  not  consequently  appear  on  the 
official  records.  But  this  aid  is  largely  temporary  in  character,  to  tide  the  immi- 
grant over  his  first  few  months  here,  and  does  not  imply  the  existence  of  a  large 
permanent  pauper  class. 

Even  this  allowance  does  not  have  to  be  made  for  the  Italians.  Less,  perhaps,  is 
douefor  them  by  private  charity  than  for  any  other  class  of  people.  There  are  no 
great  Italian  hospitals,  orphanages,  and  charitable  societies  to  aid  Italians  as  there 
are  Hebrew  institutions  for  the  Hebrews.  Consequently  the  great  bulk  of  Italian 
pauperism  appears  on  public  records,  and  that  is  seen  to  be  little. 

The  census  of  1890  gives  the  following  figures  as  to  criminality  of  different  races : 


Table  18. — Ratio  of  foreign  white  prisoners  to  the  million  of  foreign  whites. 
Total  foreign  white 1,747 


Above  average. 
Born  in — 

Greecea 8,524 

Spain  a 4,485 

Italy  ft 3,115 

Ireland 2,971 

France 2,468 

England!) 2,114 

Hungary 2,083 

Scotland 1,978 


Below  average. 

Born  in — 

Austria  a 1,404 

Belgium  a 1. 149 

Russia 1, 144 

Germany  & 1,065 

Poland 1,011 

"Wales .- 889 

Denmark 853 

Holland  a 746 

Sweden 728 

Norway 645 

Portugal  a 575 

Bohemiaa 305 


a  Less  than  100  prisoners.    Numbers  too  small  to  give  certainty  as  to  ratio. 
6  More  than  1,000  prisoners. 
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Putting  the  matter  in  another  way,  Italians  were  1.98  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
population,  while  Italian  prisoners  were  3.7  per  cent  of  the  foreign  prison  popula- 
tion. A  like  comparison  for  the  Irish  is  20.23  per  cent  to  35  per  cent;  English,  9.82 
per  cent  to  12  per  cent;  Russians,  1.97  per  cent  to  1  per  cent;  and  Germans,  30  per 
cent  to  19  per  cent. 

Italians,  then,  are  seen  almost  at  the  head  of  this  list,  and  ahove  the  Irish;  hut  in 
modification  of  this  circumstance  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Italian  population 
in  general  contained  a  far  higher  proportion  of  adult  males  (the  criminal  age  and 
sex)  than  the  Irish  population,  in  which  females  and  children  were  numerous. 

From  an  inquiry  made  a  year  or  two  ago  into  rates  of  crime  and  pauperism  in 
New  York  City1  certain  results  appear  that  may  be  embodied  in  the  following  table: 

Table  19. 


Persons  born  in — 


Per  cent  in 
total  popu- 
lation New 
York  City. 


Per  cent  of 
almshouse 
paupers. 


Per  cent  of 

workhouse 

inmates. 


Per  cent  of 
peniten- 
tiary con- 
victs. 


Ireland 

Germany 

England 

Italy 

Scotland 

Hebrews  from  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary 


12.6 

14 
2.4 
2.6 
.7 


60.4 
14 
4.4 
.68 

2.2 


36.7 

6.8 
4.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1 


15.4 
9 

3.3 
2.5 
.9 
1 


In  this  record  it  will  be  noticed  that  Italy  makes  a  more  favorable  showing ;  the 
figures  of  total  population  are  those  of  1890 ;  the  figures  of  institution  population 
are  averages  for  the  ten  years,  1885-1895,  which  affords  a  fair  basis  of  comparison. 

Coming  to  the  second  generation,  the  census  of  1890  gives  the  following  ratios  of 
criminality  for  native  whites  of  foreign  parentage : 


Table  20. — Ratio  of  criminals  to  the  million  of  same 

population. 


nationality  class  in  the  general 


Total  native  white  of  foreign  parentage 1, 400 

Parents  born  in — 

Ireland  a 3, 666 

Scotland 1,787 

France 1, 560 


Parents  born  in — 

England 1,207 

Italyo 603 

Germanya 568 

Eussiao 229 


a  More  than  1,000  prisoners. 
And  the  following  for  juvenile  offenaers : 


b  Less  than  100  prisoners. 


Table  21. — Ratio  of  juvenile  offenders  to  the  million  of  same  nationality  class  in  the  gen- 
eral population. 


Foreign  whites  born  in — 

Italy 784 

Spam 332 

Poland 285 

France 218 

England 211 

Scotland 186 

Ireland 146 

Belgium 133 

Germany 113 


Foreign  whites  born  in — 

Hungary 112 

Holland 110 

Native  white,  both  parents  born  in — 

Ireland 1,069 

Italy 840 

France 393 

England 299 

Germany 246 


Of  the  newer  immigrants,  then,  Italy  has  the  most  doubtful  record  as  to  crime, 
not  so  bad  as  it  has  been  believed,  but  still  bad  enough.  The  crimes  most  usually 
committed  by  Italians  are  crimes  of  violence,  embracing  murder,  homicide,  and  the 
like;  and  the  crime  rate,  principally  from  these  causes,  in  their  own  country  is  high. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  conditions  there  are  changing  for  the 
better,  which  will  cause  a  corresponding  change  in  the  character  of  future  immigra- 
tion. It  has  been  claimed,  and  statistics  are  given  to  substantiate  the  claim,  that 
the  part  of  the  crime  rate  due  to  homicide  is  diminishing  regularly  and  continuously 
in  Italy,  owing  to  the  general  extension  of  the  influences  of  civilization,  such  as  edu- 
cation, development  of  commerce,  transportation,  communication  by  newspapers, 
mail,  and  telegraph.  It  is  said,  too,  that  emigration  is  helping  in  this  process  by, 
first,  the  greater  prosperity  brought  to  the  country  through  returning  emigrants, 
and,  more  powerfully,  by  the  more  enlightened  ideas  brought  back  by  them. 

•Byron  C.Mathews:  "Astudyin  nativities,"  The  Forum,  January,  1900,  p.  621. 
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As  the  Italian  population  increases  here,  moreover,  the  percentage  of  females  and 
children  increases,  and  this  also  will  reduce  their  crime  rate. 

It  is  of  especial  interest  to  note  how  all  these  changes  and  distributions  affected 
the  tenement-house  problem,  and  what  tenement-house  reform  movements  and  the 
legislation  resulting  from  them  have  been  able  to  accomplish  in  remedying  bad 
tenement  conditions. 

The  agitation  in  New  York  City  against  tenement-house  evils,  begun  by  Gerrett 
Forbes,  city  inspector,  in  1834,  did  not  take  effect  in  legislation  especially  dealiDg 
with  tenement  houses  until  3867,  when,  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  council  of 
hygiene,  3  years  previously,  a  State  tenement-house  law  was  passed.' 

At  this  time,  as  has  been  noted  in  preceding  pages,  tenement  houses  were  made 
over  private  residences,  the  "front  and  rear"  double-barrack  or  single-barrack 
buildings  extending  nearly  to  the  rear  of  the  ]ot.  (See  cut,  pp.  482-483,  types  2,  3,  4, 
and  5.)  In  these  types  will  be  noticed  the  nnventilated  and  unlighted  inner  rooms, 
and,  iu  the  worst  examples,  the  insufficient  yard  space. 

As  to  yard  space,  the  law  of  1867  provided  for  a  distance  of  from  10  to  25  feet 
between  front  and  rear  tenements,  according  to  their  height,  and  for  a  "  clear,  open 
space"  of  10  feet  between  the  rear  of  any  tenement  house  on  the  back  part  of  any 
lot  and  any  other  building ;  but  as  discretionary  power  was  given  to  the  board  of 
health  to  modify  these  distances  in  special  cases,  these  provisions  were  largely  nul- 
lified in  practice.2 

With  regard  to  the  ventilation  of  inner  rooms,  the  law  provided  that  rooms  of  less 
than  100  square  feet  floor  area,  not  communicating  with  the  outer  air,  or  without  an 
open  fireplace,  should  be  provided  with  "special  means  of  ventilation,  by  a  sepa- 
rate air  shaft  extending  to  the  roof  or  otherwise,  as  the  board  of  health  may 
prescribe." 3 

This  provision  applied  to  old  tenement  houses  as  well  as  to  new  ones,  and  many 
buildings  were  fitted  with  small  ventilating  flues  of  about  4  by  6  inches  in  size ;  but 
few  were  fitted  with  an  "  air  shaft "  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  would  now  be 
used. 

In  all  tenement  houses — those  already  erected  as  well  as  those  to  he  built — sleep- 
ing rooms  without  external  windows  were  to  have  transom  windows  opening  into 
rooms  already  opening  to  the  external  air ;  and  in  all  tenement  houses  to  be  erected 
every  room  was  to  have  either  an  external  window  or  a  "ventilator  of  perfect 
construction." 4  A  minimum  area  of  one- tenth  of  the  superficial  area  of  the  room 
was  prescribed  for  external  windows,  and  the  top  of  one  window,  at  least,  in  a  room 
was  to  be  not  less  than  7|  feet  above  the  floor.5 

The  rooms  themselves,  in  new  tenement  houses,  were  to  be  at  least  8  feet  in  height. 
It  was  also  provided  that  there  should  be  chimneys  running  through  each  set  of 
apartments,  giving  opportunity  for  an  open  fireplace  or  grate  or  stove,  and  that  all 
halls  must  open  directly  on  the  outer  air. 

These  were  provisions  dealing  with  light  and  ventilation.  Special  sanitary  pro- 
visions, to  meet  some  of  the  more  glaring  sanitary  evils  noted  by  the  council  of 
hygiene,  were  as  follows : 

One  of  the  worst  features — perhaps  the  worst  feature— of  tenement-house  life  at 
this  time  was  the  occupancy  of  cellars  for  living  purposes.  The  law  of  1867  sought 
to  reduce  this  by  providing  that  no  cellar  should  be  occupiad  unless  it  was  at  least 
7  feet  in  height ;  had  its  ceiling  at  least  1  foot  higher  than  the  general  ground  level ; 
had  an  open  space  across  the  front  of  at  least  2  feet  6  inches  wide  and  6  inches 
deeper  than  the  level  of  the  cellar  floor,  and  had  a  window  at  least  9  feet  square. 

Another  great  evil  noted  in  sanitary  reports  up  to  this  time  was  the  insufficiency 
of  the  water  supply  in  tenement  houses  in  general.  The  law  of  1867  provided  that 
all  new  tenement  houses  must  have  water  "  furnished  at  one  or  more  places"  in  the 
honse  or  yard.6 

To  remedy  the  appalling  general  filth,  depicted  so  vividly  and  variously  in  suc- 
cessive sanitary  reports,  the  law  provided  that  all  tenement  houses,  new  or  old, 
"shall  be  kept  clean,"  and  that  the  owner  should  "thoroughly  cleanse  all  the 
rooms,  passages,  stairs,  floors,  windows,  doors,  walls,  ceilings,  privies,  cesspools 
and  drains,"  when  required  to  do  so  by  the  board  of  health.7 

Other  sanitary  provisions  were  that  yards  and  areas  must  be  connected  with 
sewers;  that  receptacles  must  be  provided  by  the  owner  of  each  tenement  house  for 
garbage,  ashes,  and  rubbish;  that  no  horses,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  or  swine  should  be 
kept  in  a  tenement  house;  that  contagious  diseases  must  be  reported,  and  that 

■Laws  of  State  of  New  York,  ch.  908,  p.  2265,  vol.  2:  "An  act  for  the  regulation  of  tenement 
and  lodging  houses  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn."    Passed  May  14,  1867. 

sLaws  of  State  of  New  York,  1867,  cb.  908,  sec.  13. 
•   "Laws  of  State  of  New  York,  1867,  ch.  908,  sec.  14. 
;  4Laws  State  of  New  York,  1867,  ch.  908,  sec.  14. 
It  "Ibid. 

!;  'Laws,  1867,  ch.  908,  sec.  15. 
:  'Laws,  1867,  ch.  908,  sec.  9. 
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as  ft. 


TYPES  OF  DWELLINGS, 

(From  Report  New  York  State  Tenement  House  Commission,  1896, 
15  ft.  25  ft. 


/\ 


(1) 
Old-time  private  residence. 


(2) 

Residence  converted  into  a  ten- 
ement house. 


(3) 
'  Frout-aud-rear  "  tenement. 
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and  Report  New  York  State  Tenement  House  Commission,  1900.) 
25  ft.  25  ft. 


25ft. 


1 

] — 

— [ 

-  -i 

y-  — 

w 

Barrack  tenement;  usually 
4  to  6  stories  high. 


(5) 

Barrack  tenement;  eight 
rooms  deep. 


(6) 

'Double-decker,"  or 
"dumb-bell." 
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every  tenement  house  or  lodging  house  should  be  provided  with  "good  and  suffi- 
cient" water-closets  or  privies,  not  less  than  1  to  every  20  occupants  of  the  house, 
to  be  connected  with  the  sewers  on  streets  where  sewers  existed. 

No  further  important  legislation  was  enacted  until  1879,  when,  in  consequence  of 
renewed  agitation  of  the  tenement-house  question  from  about  1877  on,  another  State 
law  was  passed.1 

This  law  remedied  two  defects  in  the  old  law  with  regard  to  yard  spaces.  The  old 
law  had  provided  for  minimum  spaces  between  front  and  rear  tenements  only  in 
cases  where  a  tenement  was  built  on  the  front  of  a  lot,  at  the  rear  of  which  a  build- 
ing already  stood.  The  new  law  made  the  provisions  apply  also  to  cases  where  a 
tenement  was  erected  on  the  rear  of  a  lot  at  the  front  of  which  another  building 
already  stood.  And  with  regard  to  yard  room  at  the  back  of  buildings,  the  old  law 
had  provided  simply  that  the  "clear  open  space  of  10  feet"  required,  should  be 
between  the  back  of  the  tenement  house,  and  "  any  other  building,"  thus  leaving  it 
possible  to  build  up  to  the  rear  line  of  the  lot  if  the  rear  of  the  lot  just  back  of  it 
happened  not  to  be  built  upon.  The  new  law  provided  that  the  10- foot  space  should 
extend  between  the  back  of  the  tenement  and  the  rear  line  of  the  lot.2 

This  provision  stood  directly  in  the  way  of  building  any  more  rear  tenements  of 
the  old  type,  but  additional  ones  may  have  been  erected  after  this  time,  under  the 
"discretionary  power"  which  was  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  given,  to  the 
board  of  health  to  modify  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  legal  limitation  of  the  proportion  of  the  build- 
ing lot  which  might  be  covered  by  it  tenement  building,  although  the  provisions  as 
to  distance  between  buildings  had  made  some  practical  restriction.  The  law  of 
1879  provided  that  new  tenements  should  not  occupy  more  than  65  per  cent  of  a  lot, 
but  as  here,  once  more,  discretionary  power  was  given  to  the  board  of  health  to 
modify  the  letter  of  the  law,  it  amounted  practically  to  very  little. 

For  the  better  ventilating  of  rooms  the  law  provided  that  every  room  used  as  a 
bedroom  should  have  an  external  window.  This  was  a  decided  step  in  advance, 
but  this,  too,  was  nullified  by  giving  "discretionary  power"  to  the  board  of  health, 
which  might  permit  the  omission  of  the  external  window  if  "  sufficient  light  and 
ventilation  should  be  otherwise  provided,,  in  a  manner  and  upon  a  plan  approved 
by"  them.3 

The  first  definite  provision  made  with  regard  to  overcrowding  appears  in  this  law, 
which  requires  in  each  tenement  house,  new  or  old,  600  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each 
occupant. 

The  year  that  this  law  was  enacted  was  further  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  the 
tenement  house  as  the  year  of  the  invention  and  introduction  of  New  York's  most 
characteristic  tenement  house,  the  "dumb-bell"  or  "double-decker."  (See  cut, 
p.  483,  No.  6.)  This  type  of  building  was  introduced  as  a  "model "tenement,  and  has 
kept  within  the  provisions  of  all  the  tenement-house  laws,  new  and  old,  enacted 
before  1900,  but  it  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  housing  ever  employed. 

The  older  types  of  the  tenement  house  were  rarely  over  4  stories  in  height.  The 
double-decker  ran  up,  usually,  to  6,  often  to  7  and  8,  stories,  thus  cutting  off  more 
light  and  air  from  streets  and  yards,  and  gathering  a  denser  population  under 
one  roof  than  the  older  tenements.  Comparing  the  ground  plans  of  the  several  types 
of  buildings  (see  cut),  it  is  seen  that  the  yard  spaces  themselves  are  smaller  for  the 
double-deckers  than  was  usual  for  the  old  "front  and  rear"  buildings.  The  yard 
proper  of  the  double-decker  occupies  only  10  per  cent  of  the  lot,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  worst  of  the  old  tenements,  the  building  being  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  law 
as  to  per  cent  of  lot  occupied  by  the  side  "air  shafts"  to  be  noted  in  the  plan. 
These  are,  singly,  usually  2  feet  4  inches  in  width  throughout  most  of  their  length, 
or,  taken  together,  as  they  adjoin  one  another  in  adjacent  houses,  4  feet  8  inches, 
and  from  50  to  60  feet  in  length.  Surrounded  as  they  are  by  walls  from  60  to  70  feet 
high  and  with  no  intake  of  air  at  the  bottom,  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  they  can 
afford  very  little  light  and  almost  no  air,  to  say  nothing  of  the  impossibility  of  using 
them  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  yard. 

The  usefulness  of  the  air  shaft  as  a  means  of  ventilation  is  not  added  to,  more- 
over, by  the  practice  tenants  have  of  using  it  "as  a  receptacle  for  garbage  and  all 
sorts  of  refuse  and  indescribable  filth  thrown  out  of  windows"  which  is  "often 
allowed  to  remain  rotting  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  without  being  cleaned  out."4 

It  was  said  in  the  course  of  the  last  tenement-house  investigation  that  the  air 
shaft  should  be  called  a  "foul  air  shaft;"  that  it  might  be  designated  as  a  "culture 
tube  on  a  gigantic  scale,"  and  that  it  was  simply  "a  stagnant  well  of  foul  air  emp- 

'Laws  of  State  of  New  York,  1879,  ch.  504,  p.  554.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  908  of  the  laws  of  1867, 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  regulation  of  tenement  and  lodging  houses  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn."    Passed  June  16, 1879. 

2Ch.  504,  sec.  1. 

"Ch.  504,  sec.  2. 

4  Ad  vance  sheets  of  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Tenement  House  Commission,  1900,  printed  privatelv 
p.  17.  *  Jl 
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tied  from  each  one  of  the  rooms  opening  upon  it;"  and  many  people  testified  that 
"the  air  from  these  shafts  was  so  foul  and  the  odors  so  vile  that  they  had  to  close 
the  windows  opening  into  them,  and  in  some  cases  the  windows  were  permanently 
nailed  up  for  this  reason."1 

Within  the  "double-decker"  the  halls  are  nearly  always  totally  dark,  being 
lighted  only  from  small  windows  opening  on  the  stairs  or  from  the  front  door.  Of 
the  14  rooms  usually  found  on  each  floor,  only  2  receive  light  and  air  from  the  street ;. 
2  from  the  10-foot  deep  yard  at  the  rear,  and  the  remaining  10  from  the  narrow  air 
shaft  only. 

The  rooms  in  this  type  of  tenement  are  usually  very  small.  The  front  room  is 
about  10  feet  6  inches  by  11  feet  3  inches.  This  is  used  on  hot  nights  as  a  sleeping 
room  often  by  the  whole  family.  The  bedrooms  proper  are  about  7  feet  by  8  feet  6 
inches,  and  are  hardly  large  enough  to  contain  a  bed.  These  rooms  being  "  lighted  " 
from  the  air  shaft  are  almost  totally  dark. 

From  Lhis  time  on  new  tenements  in  New  York  City  (the  present  borough  of  Man- 
hattan) were  almost  exclusively  built  upon  this  plan,  and  by  the  present  time,  1901, 
make  up  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 

In  1885  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  restrict  the  height  of  buildings,  the  State 
legislature  in  that  year  enacting  2  that  tenement  houses  should  not  be  built  higher 
than  from  70  to  80  feet,  according  to  the  width  of  the  street.  But  this  provision  did 
not  reduce  the  "  double-decker  "  appreciably  from  its  usual  height  at  that  time. 

The  next  important  piece  of  tenement-house  legislation  was  enacted  in  1887.1 

This  law  remedied  certain  defects  of  the  law  of  1879  with  regard  to  yard  space  by 
taking  away  the  discretionary  power  of  the  board  of  health  to  reduce  the  10-foot 
distance  between  the  rear  of  buildings  and  the  rear  line  of  the  lot,  and  by  extend- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  old  law  as  to  the  percentage  of  lot  to  be  occupied  to  old 
houses  which  weTe  to  be  altered  and  enlarged.  The  provision  of  the  law  of  1879 
on  this  head  applied  to  new  tenement  houses  only,  so  that  it  was  quite  possible  for 
an  owner  to  alter  and  enlarge  an  old  tenement  house  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  lot  if 
he  chose. 

This  law  also  provided  that  if  halls  did  not  open  directly  on  the  external  air  by 
means  of  a  window  the  tenement  house  could  not  be  used;  that  water  must  be  sup- 
plied "in  sufficient  quantity  at  one  or  more  places  on  each  floor;"4  that  water- 
closets  "or  other  similar  receptacles"  shall  be  provided,  not  less  than  1  for  every  15 
occupants  of  lodging  houses,  and  not  less  than  1  for  every  2  families  in  dwelling 
houses,  and  that  "no  privy  vault  or  cesspool  shall  be  allowed,"  "except  when  it  is 
unavoidable,"  the  board  of  health  to  see  to  it  that  no  privy  vault  should  remain 
connected  with  a  tenement  house  later  than  January  1  of  the  following  year,  except 
in  cases  mentioned  in  the  section.5 

The  provision  requiring  1  closet  for  every  2  families  was  repealed  the  following 
year,  and  the  enactment  made  that  1  closet  should  be  supplied  for  every  15  occu- 
pants in  tenement  houses  as  well  as  lodging  houses,  and  not  less  than  1  on  every 
floor.6 

The  following  tables  give  some  idea  of  certain  general  changes  in  tenement  dis- 
tricts and  tenement  conditions  that  had  been  going  on  in  the  years  since  the  first 
tenement-house  law  was  enacted. 

The  tables  show  changes  in  general  density  of  population  in  the  different  wards 
between  1860  and  1890,  the  character  of  dwellings  in  the  wards  and  the  percentage 
of  population  in  them,  changes  in  the  average  number  of  tenants  to  each  tenant  house 
between  1864  and  1893,  and  other  data  bearing  upon  the  general  question. 

1Advance  sheets  of  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Tenement  House  Commission,  1900,  printed  pri- 
vately, p.  17. 

2  Laws  of  State  of  New  York,  ch.  454. 

3  Laws  of  State  of  New  York,  ch.  84  p.  94:  An  act  to  amend  chapter  410  of  the  laws  of  1882. 
Passed  March  25, 1887. 

4Ch.  84,  see.  11. 

BCh.84,  sec.  6. 

6  Laws  of  1888,  ch.  422,  sec.  1. 
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Tabus  22. — Density  of  population — New  York  City. 


Density, 
1860. 

Density, 
1890. 

Per  cent  of  total  dwell- 
ings containing  in  1890 — 

Per  oent  of  population 
in  dwellings  contain- 
ing fa  1890— 

11  to  20 
persons. 

21  persons 
and  over. 

11  to  20 
persons. 

21  persons 
and  over. 

20.99 

16.58 
17.02 
21.72 
22.62 
28.53 
17.14 
29.63 
37.49 
33.63 
17.51 
25.88 
16.66 
24.18 
19.02 
25.05 
32.32 
23.45 
23 

18.85 
28.89 
22.33 
18.70 
14.61 
5.62 

28.83 

21.60 
10.64 
27.27 
38.62 
29.58 
46.69 
43.97 
25.76 
19.03 
57.49 
57.75 
26.76 
52.27 
49.50 
16.85 
20.24 
52.43 
29.65 
30.38 
34.72 
23.33 
33.  28 
6.17 
.70 

16.80 

16.60 
25.08 
17.08 
13.94 
23.30 

8.50 
16.56 
30.78 
31.68 

6.94 
12.53 
15.10 
11.37 

9.10 
27.66 
31.75 
12.73 
18.42 
14.50 
21.65 
21.03 
14.17 
23.40 
12.34 

Wards. 
I 

117.8 
30.9 
39.5 
264.9 
132.9 
310.4 
201.9 
215.3 
137.8 
272.7 
303.9 
5.5 
307.6 
295.5 
139.3 
129.4 
220.4 
127.7 
22.1 
152 
119.5 
40.3 

72.2 

11.4 

39.6 

214.5 

73.7 

268.8 

289.7 

170.6 

169 

523.6 

384.3 

44.5 

428.8 

292.6 

128.3 

140.8 

311.6 

140.6 

158.5 

189.9 

153.3 

100.6 

12.6 

2.5 

II 

hi 

68.37 

IV 

v 

VI 

84  84 

VII 

VIII 

55.69 

IX 

x 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

XV 

XVI 

XVII 

XVIII 

XIX 

XX 

XXI 

XXII 

XXIII 

XXIV 

Table  23. — Density  of  population — New  York  City. 


Census  of  1890. c 

houses ;  tenants 
to  house. 

Average 
persons 
to  dwell- 
ing. 

Families 
to  dwell- 
ing. 

Persons 
to  family. 

1864. o 

1803.6 

18.52 

15.11 
9.88 
19.02 
24.56 
18.60 
31.20 
27.15 
17.90 
15.30 
38.50 
31.43 
16.18 
32.  06 
31.25 
13.54 
15.18 
27.96 
18.76 
19.15 
20.22 
15.74 
19.81 
8.64 
6.15 

3.82 

3.09 
1.34 
2.35 
4.92 
3.73 
5.50 
5.48 
3.85 
3.35 
7.85 
6.73 
3.31 
6.69 
6.46 
2.44 
3.21 
6.43 
3.56 
3.75 
4.57 
3.03 
4.27 
1.84 
1.14 

Wards. 
I 

34.2 

36 

21.9 

32.2 

31.5 

29.1 

38.8 

43.4 

24.6 

27.4 

57.2 

35.3 

32.8 

41.8 

40.5 

27.5 

30 

37.2 

30.2 

36.1 

28.4 

32.6 

33.9 

22.6 

12.7 

II 

HI 

24.1 

35.2 

24.6 

34.3 

30.8 

25 

25.1 

34 

31.3 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

4.67 
4.57 
4.90 
4.57 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

27.5 

36.6 

25 

25 

34.6 

42.7 

28.1 

27.8 

35.7 

32 

4.79 
4.84 
5.55 
4.73 
4.35 

XIV 

XV 

XVI 

XVII 

xvm 

XIX 

5.11 
4.43 
5.20 
4.C4 
4.70 

XX 

XXI 

xxn 

XXIV 

a  Report  Council  of  Hygiene,  349. 

b  Report  Tenement  House  Commission . 

c  U.  S.  Census  3890,  Population,  I,  cxovii. 
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Changes 
density, 

in  ward 
1860-1890. 

Changes  in  average 

tenants  to  tenement 

house,  1864-1893. 

Number  of  tene- 
ment houses — 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

Per  cent 
of  de- 
crease. 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

Per  cent 
of  de- 
crease. 

1864. 

1893. 

Down  town: 

I 

39 
03.1 

5.3 

250 

210 

8 

48 

II 

Ill 

0.3 

33.6 
18.3 

54 

462 
625 
596 

486 
605 
546 
197 

627 

534 

540 

2,049 

1,890 

1,257 

1,162 

996 

836 

1,026 

571 

Lower  West  Side: 

44.6 
20.8 

1.6 

826 
1,519 

473 
522 

IX 

15.4 

9.2 

Center : 

IV 

19 
13.4 

1 

8 

10.5 

VI 

13.1 
10.7 
10 

40.9 
68.2 
52 
12.8 
7.5 

20 
2.2 
5.9 

XIV 

XV 

East  Side: 

vn 

43.4 

92 

39.4 

26.4 

41.4 

8.8 
25 
149.6 

10.1 
28.3 
617.2 

1,510 

x 

XIII 

XI 

2,201 
2,770 

XVII  

Upper  West  Side: 

XVI 

XX 

2,830 

XXTT  

Uppei  East  Side: 
XVTTT 

29.2 
8.7 

1,321 

XXI 

XIX 

28.4 

It  is  seen  here  that  in  the  lower  West  Side  wards  there  has  been  a  considerable 
decrease  of  general  density,  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  average  density  of 
population  in  each  tenement  house ;  that  is,  with  the  growth  of  business  in  this  part 
of  the  city  a  large  number  of  the  old.  dwelling  houses  and  tenements  were  torn  down. 
Many  of  the  residents  of  the  neighborhood  moved  out  altogether,  decreasing  the 
general  density  of  population ;  many  others  of  the  poorer  class,  driven  out  of 
their  former  dwellings,  crowded  themselves  into  old  residences  not  formerly  classed 
as  tenant  houses  or  were  accommodated  in  large  tenements  built  on  the  sites  of 
smaller  ones.  A  like  change  is  seen  in  the  Sixth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  wards — 
increase  of  business  causing  decrease  of  general  density  and  increase  of  tenement- 
house  density.  In  the  Fourth  Ward,  in  the  same  district,  a  decrease  in  density  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  average  number  of  tenants  to  a  house,  due 
probably  to  the  falling  out  of  use  of  some  of  the  more  notorious  large  tenements  and 
the  replacing  of  others  by  business  buildings.  In  1864  there  were  486  tenements  in 
this  ward;  in  1893,  473.  This  is  the  general  region  once  occupied  by  the  Irish  and 
now  by  their  successors,  the  Italians.  Housing  in  this  region  is  still  largely  of  the 
old  "barrack"  and  " front- and-rear"  type,  although  many  double-deckers  are  to 
be  seen. 

The  Hebrew  district  across  the  Bowery — the  East  Side  wards  up  to  Fourteenth 
street — however,  is  preeminently  the  region  of  the  double-decker. 

Business  did  not  crowd  greatly  into  this  district,  and  as  the  fast-coming  immi- 
grants arrived,  one  great  tenement  after  another  of  the  "double-decker"  type  was 
erected  on  the  sites  of  old  private  residences.  Scarcely  any  other  type  of  tenement 
building  is  to  be  seen  here,  and  the  capabilities  of  this  type  for  congesting  popula- 
tion are  shown  by  the  figures  given  in  the  tables  for  the  wards  where  it  flourishes. 
In  Italian  districts  where  the  older  type  of  tenement  more  largely  prevails,  tenement- 
house  density  is  less,  and  also  the  rate  of  increase  of  tenement-house  density  be- 
tween 1864  and  1893;  while  in  Hebrew  districts  there  is  high  tenement-house 
density  and  a  tremendous  increase  of  tenement-house  density  in  the  same  period. 

The  tenement-bouse  reform  movement  of  1894  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  known 
of  any  that  has  been  carried  through  in  the  city,  but  the  legislation  enacted  in  con- 
sequence of  this  movement  in  1895  was  not  the  most  radical  and  effective  of  any. 
The  law  of  1895 '  took  away  the  discretionary  power  of  the  board  of  health  to 


'Laws  of  State  of  New  York,  1895,  ch.  567,  p.  1099,  vol.  2,  part  1: 
the  laws  of  1882.    Took  effect  May  9, 1895. 


An  act  to  amend  chapter  410  of 
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reduce  tlio  prescribed  distances  between  front  and  rear  buildings,  and  provided  for 
a  5-foot  space  at  the  rear  of  corner  lots.  ' 

The  discretionary  power  given  to  the  board  of  health  to  increase  the  percentage  of 
lot  to  be  occupied  had  been  taken  away  in  1891,  except  for  lodging  houses  and  in 
the  case  of  corner  lots,  but  the  law  of  1895  restored  it  by  providing  while  reenacting 
the  65  per  cent  limitation  that  "where  the  light  and  ventilation  of  such  tenement 
*  *  *  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  of  buildings,  materially  improved, 
he  might  permit  such  tenement  or  lodging  house  to  occupy  an  areanot  exoeeding'75 
per  cent  of  the  lot."1  The  law  of  1895  made  the  first  provision  with  regard  to  air 
shafts,  no  previous  law  having  required  them  or  prescribed  any  minimum  size  or 
width  therefor.  The  provisions  of  this  law  were  that  no  shaft  or  court  of  less  area 
than  25  square  feet  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the  free  air  space  in  computing 
the  amount  of  lot  covered  by  the  building,  that  no  air  shaft  10  feet  square  and  over 
should  be  covered  with  a  roof  or  skylight,  and  that  the  superintendent  of  buildings 
might  make  and  modify  or  change  rules  and  regulations  as  to  air  shafts.  The  Greater 
New  York  charter  2  years  later  took  away  the  power  of  the  superintendent  of  build- 
ings to  alter  regulations,  although  he  still  might  make  them,  and  made  the  first 
requirement  of  a  minimum  width  for  air  shafts.  The  minimum  width  prescribed  for 
these,  both  in  corner  and  interior  lots,  was  2  feet  4  inches.2 

The  law  of  1895  alBO  took  away  the  discretionary  power  of  the  board  of  health  to 
permit  the  lighting  and  ventilating  of  rooms  by  other  means  than  the  windows  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  of  1879;  it  provided  that  hallways  should  be  kept  lighted  at 
night  and  all  day  if  not  lighted  by  a  window;  and  that  ceilings  of  cellars  used  as 
living  rooms  should  be  2  feet  instead  of  1  foot  (as  had  been  before  provided)  above 
the  general  ground  level. 

A  special  sanitary  provision  was  that  no  wall  paper  should  be  placed  on  any  wall 
or  ceiling  until  the  old,  if  there  was  any,  should  have  been  removed. 

Laws  of  1891  and  1892  had  provided  that  no  tenement  house  should  be  used  for  a 
lodging  house,  private  school,  stable,  or  for  the  storage  and  handling  of  rags,  except 
by  permission  of  the  board  of  health.  The  law  of  1895  made  these  provisions 
absolute,  except  in  the  case  of  a  private  school,  which  the  board  of  health  might,  at 
its  discretion,  allow.  This  law  reduced  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  required 
from  600  feet  for  each  occupant  to  400  feet  for  each  adult  and  200  feet  for  each  child 
under  12. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  legislation  seems  to  have  been  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  special  sanitary  conditions,  aside  from  the  general  question  of  light  and 
ventilation. 

Cellar  dwellings  ceased  to  be  a  crying  evil,  due  partly,  however,  to  the  general 
increase  of  housing  accommodations  as  well  as  to  legislation,  which,  it  is  seen,  was 
not  very  drastic  as  to  cellar  occupancy. 

The  general  nuisance  of  foul  and  stagnant  water  in  yards  and  cellars,  so  striking 
a  feature  of  early  tenement-house  life,  was  greatly  abated.  The  visitor  of  1900 
could  go  about  dry-shod,  at  least,  iu  tenement  yards  and  courts  where  35  years 
before  the  accumulation  of  what  should  have  gone  off  in  sewers  and  drains  made 
access  almost  impossible. 

But  on  the  whole  the  tenement-house  evil  was  still  so  serious  in  1900  as  to  lead 
to  the  appointment  of  a  State  tenement-house  commission  to  investigate  the  subject 
and  make  recommendations  for  legislation. 

The  most  serious  evils  found  by  this  commission  in  their  task  of  investigation 
were,  in  their  opinion — 

(1)  Insufficiency  of  light  and  air,  due  to  narrow  courts  or  air  shafts,  undue  height,  aud  to  the  occu- 
pation by  the  building  or  by  adjacent  buildings  of  too  great  a  proportion  of  lot  area. 

(2)  Banger  from  fire. 

<3)  Lack  of  separate  water  closet  and  washing  facilities. 

(4)  Overcrowding. 

(5)  Foul  cellars  and  courts,  and  other  like  evils,  which  may  be  classed  as  bad  housekeeping.3 

A  special  and  alarming  result  of  the  lack  of  light  and  air  which  the  commission 
•felt  to  be  the  greatest  evil  of  tenement-house  conditions  at  present  was  "that  the 
dread  disease  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  had  become  practically  epidemic  in  this 
city."  Testimony  taken  before  the  commission  at  its  public  hearings  weDt  to  show 
"that  there  are  over  8,000  deaths  a  year  in  New  York  City  due  to  this  disease  alone; 
that  there  are  at  least  20,000  cases  of  well-developed  and  recognized  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  in  the  city  and  iu  addition  a  large  number  of  obscure  or  incipient 
cases,"  and  "that  the  conditions  in  the  tenement  houses  were  directly  responsible 
for  the  tremendous  extent  and  spread  of  this  contagious  disease."4 

i  Ch.  567,  sec.  8. 

2  Ch.  378,  Greater  New  York  Charter,  sec.  1318. 

3  Advance  sheets  ofpart  of  the  Report  of  the  Tenement  House  Commission,  1900,  p.  7. 

4  Report  Tenement  House  Commission,  1900,  p.  15. 
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The  more  noticeable  points  in  the  legislation  recommended  by  the  commission  and 
enacted  in  1901 '  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : 

As  to  light  and  ventilation,  the  new  law  provides  for  tenement  houses  hereafter  to 
be  built  that  not  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  ground  space  of  interior  lots,  or  90 
per  cent  of  corner  lots,  shall  be  occupied,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  discretionary 
power  to  modify  this  provision;  that  the  height  of  a  new  building  shall  not  "by 
more  than  one-third  exceed  the  width  of  the  widest  street  upon  which  it  stands," 
and  that  each  must  have  behind  it  a  yard  extending  across  the  entire  width  of  the 
lot,  and  varying  in  depth  with  the  height  of  the  building.  A  building  60  feet  high, 
except  when  on  a  corner  lot,  must  have  a  rear  yard  at  least  12  feet  in  depth.  One 
foot  of  yard  space  is  to  be  added  or  may  be  taken  away  for  every  12  feet  above  or 
below  60  feet ;  but  the  minimum  depth  of  any  yard  is  to  be  10  feet.  Buildings  upon 
corner  lots  must  have  yards  of  at  least  10  feet  in  depth. 

The  above  provisions  go  but  a  little  beyond  those  of  the  law  that  they  supersede; 
the  chief  advantage  arises  in  the  taking  away  of  discretionary  power. 

The  provisions  with  regard  to  courts,  however,  are  a  long  step  in  advance,  and 
really  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  strict  provisions  as  to  rear  yard  space.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  the  different  sections  prescribing  in  detail  the  area  of  courts 
under  different  circumstances — whether  outer  or  inner,  ou  the  lot  line  or  within  the 
lot — is  that  courts  open  to  the  street  on  one  side  (outer  courts)  shall  be,  generally, 
at  least,  12  feet  in  width  for  buildings  60  feet  in  height,  and  that  court  spaces  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  walls  of  buildings  (inner  courts)  shall,  under  usual  cir- 
cumstances, have  an  area  of  24  by  24  feet  for  the  same  height  (60  feet).  The 
dimensions  given  will  be  increased  or  may  be  decreased  wi  h  the  increase  and 
decrease  of  height  of  buildings,  but  outer  courts  are  not,  under  usual  circumstances, 
to  be  less  than  9  feet  wide  or  inner  courts  to  afford  a  space  less  than  21  by  21  feet. 

It  is  also  provided  that  inner  courts  must  have  ventilating  ducts  at  the  bottom  of 
not  less  than  5  square  feet  in  area  and  communicating  with  the  street  or  yard. 

Turning  to  the  plan  of  the  "double-decker,"  it  is  seen  that  this  type  of  building, 
with  its  air  shaft  4  feet  6  inches  wide,  having  no  ventilation  from  below,  is  disposed 
of  for  the  future  by  the  above  provisions. 

This  law  forbids  in  express  terms  the  building  of  rear  tenements,  although  other 
of  its  provisions  would  practically  prevent  their  erection ;  and  it  also  prescribes  a 
minimum  floor  area  for  rooms.  This  is  a  better  provision  against  overcrowding  than 
one  with  regard  to  cubic  air  space  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  occupants,  which 
is  extremely  difficult  to  enforce.  Moreover,  as  is  stated  in  the  commission's  report 
(p.  132),  "the  rooms  in  new  tenement  houses  have  become  so  small  that  it  is  now 
Decessary  to  lay  down  minimum  dimensions."  The  dimensions  prescribed  are,  not 
less  than  120  square  feet  of  floor  area  for  at  least  one  room  in  each  apartment,  and 
at  least  70  square  feet  for  each  other  room.     (Sec.  70.) 

To  remedy  special  sanitary  evils  the  law  of  1901  provides,  for  new  tenements,  that 
no  cellar  may  be  occupied  for  living  purposes,  and  that  no  basement  may  be  occupied 
unless  the  room  is  9  feet  in  height  (instead  of  7  feet,  as  in  the  former  law)  and  has  its 
ceiling  4  feet  6  inches  above  the  snrface  of  the  adjoining  ground  (instead  of  2  feet 
as  before) ;  and  that  in  each  tenement  house  there  shall  be  a  separate  water-closet, 
in  a  separate  compartment,  for  every  family.  This  last  is  an  especially  useful 
provision. 

For  already  existing  tenement  houses  the  law  provides  that  the  provisions  apply- 
ing to  new  tenement  houses  with  regard  to  perceutage  of  lot  to  be  occupied  and  to 
yard  and  court  spaces  must  be  complied  with  when  any  old  tenement  house  is 
enlarged;  and  that  any  new  rooms  or  halls  constructed  in  old  tenement  houses  must 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  regulations  for  rooms  and  halls  in  new  tenements. 

An  improvement  of  conditions  such  as  are  seen  in  tenement  houses  of  types  3  and  4 
(see  cut,  pp.  482-483),  and  which  were  untouched  by  previous  legislation,  is  to  be 
expected  from  provisions  of  the  present  law  regarding  the  light  and  ventilation  of 
rooms  in  already  existing  tenement  houses.  As  is  stated  in  the  commission's  report 
"There  are  in  this  city  a  number  of  old,  unsanitary  tenement  houses  containing  small 
dark  rooms  without  any  means  of  light  or  ventilation  to  the  outer  air.  In  some  cases 
these  rooms  communicate  with  an  adjoining  room  which  opens  to  the  street  or  to 
the  yard,  and  in  other  cases  there  are  even  as  many  as  3  or  4  rooms  in  a  line,  only 
one  of  which  communicates  with  the  outer  air.  As  the  law  since  1879  has  required 
that  every  living  room  in  a  tenement  house  thereafter  erected  should  have  a  window 
opening  directly  to  the  outer  air,  it  is  apparent  that  these  buildings  have  for  more 
than  20  years  been  violating  fundamental  sanitary  rules."2 

To  meet  this  evil  the  present  law  provides  that  each  room  in  already  existing  tene- 
ment houses  must  have  either  a  window  opening  on  the  street  or  yard,  or  upon  a  court 
of  not  less  than  25  square  feet  in  area,  or  must  have  a  sash  window  at  least  15  feet 
square  opening  into  an  adjoining  room  which  has  an  external  window.    It  is  further- 

'Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1901,  eh.  334. 
'Report  Tenement  House  Commission,  1900,  pp.  137-138. 
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more  provided  that  an  inner  room  that  has  to  be  ventilated  by  such  a  sasli  window 
must  have  at  least  60  square  feet  of  floor  space,  600  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  and  at 
least  600  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  occupant. 

The  practical  result  of  this  provision  will  be  that  in  houses  4  rooms  deep  (type  3, 
cut,  p.  482)  sash  windows  will  be  provided  and  fairly  good  ventilation  secured,  while  in 
tenements  of  types  4  and  5  one  of  the  dark  inner  rooms  will  probably  be  knocked  out 
to  make  a  court  or  air  shaft  of  the  size  required  to  ventilate  the  other  inner  rooms. 

The  "double-decker,"  however,  which  type  is  seen  in  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
tenement  houses  now  on  Manhattan  Island,  is  left  practically  untouched  by  the  pres- 
ent law,  except  that  one  linger  is  laid  on  the  air-shaft  evil  by  providing  for  a  door 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  giving  sufficient  access  to  it  to  enable  it  to  be  properly 
cleaned  out. 

A  most  important  provision  of  the  new  law  is  one  which  requires  the  absolute 
removal,  by  January  1,  1903,  of  all  school  sinks  and  privy  vaults.  These  latter  were 
prohibited,  except  in  special  cases,  by  the  law  of  1887,  and  the  great  majority  of 
those  existing  at  that  time  have  been  done  away  with.  But  the  school  sink — a  long 
vault  lined  with  a  sort  of  iron  trough,  and  arranged  to  be  flushed  from  time  to  time  by 
running  water  into  the  sewer — which  came  into  use  in  the  older  type  of  tenement  houses 
to  take  the  place  of  the  prohibited  privy  vault,  is  practically  the  same  thing  as  the 
vault,  and  is  as  great  a  nuisance,  if  not  greater,  since  it  admits  gases  from  the  sewer  to 
be  added  to  the  natural  foul  emanations  of  the  vault.  The  commission's  report  says: 
"These  school  sinks  were,  in  nearly  every  case,  found  by  the  commission's  sanitary 
inspectors  to  be  in  a  horrible  condition  and  a  serious  menace  to  the  health  of  the 
occupants  of  such  houses  and  the  neighboring  houses.  From  their  construction  it  is 
very  difficult  to  flush  them,  and  the  inspectors  found  many  cases  where  they  had  not 
been  flushed  for  weeks.  In  summer  the  stench  is  intolerable,  and  unquestionably 
causes  a  good  deal  of  sickness."1 

No  previous  tenement-house  law  had  attempted  to  deal  with  the  social  and  moral 
evils  arising  from  life  in  the  tenements,  except  indirectly  by  provisions  such  as  those 
prescribing  that  halls  should  be  lighted,  and  that  access  to  all  rooms  must  be  had 
without  passing  through  bedrooms. 

The  present  law,  however,  directs  a  special  series  of  provisions  against  prostitution 
in  tenement  houses.  Women  carrying  on  the  trade  of  prostitution  in  tenement 
houses  are  to  be  considered  vagrants,  and  punished  by  commitment  to  the  county 
jail  If  a  tenement  house  is  used  for  immoral  purposes  with  the  permission  of  the 
owner,  the  tenement  building  itself  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $1,000;  if  so 
used  with  the  consent  of  the  lessee  of  the  whole  house,  the  lease  shall  be  terminable. 
"Permission  of  owner  or  lessee"  is  to  be  assumed  if  proceedings  for  the  removal  of 
the  offending  tenants  be  not  commenced  within  5  days  of  notice  of  the  unlawful  use. 
The  general  reputation  of  the  premises  in  the  neighborhood  is  to  be  competent  evi- 
dence.    (Sees.  141-145.) 

These  provisions  are  thoroughly  practical  in  character,  and  should  bring  about 
considerable  improvement  in  moral  conditions  if  enforced. 

The  question  of  enforcement  of  the  laws,  indeed,  has  been  all  along  quite  as 
important  as  that  of  the  provisions  of  the  laws  themselves.  That  an  excellent  law  is 
enacted  is  no  indication  that  the  good  results  expected  will  arise  from  it  in  practice. 

The  tenement-house  commission  of  1900,  in  the  course  of  their  investigation,  found 
that  of  333  new  tenement  houses  in  course  of  construction  which  were  inspected  in 
the  borough  of  Manhattan,  only  15  were  found  in  which  there  were  no  violations  of 
law.  In  the  other  boroughs  there  was  no  such  house  found  in  which  there  was  no 
violation.  Of  286  tenements  inspected  with  reference  to  percentage  of  lot  occupied, 
282,  or  99  per  cent,  covered  more  than  65  per  cent  of  the  lot;  274,  or  96  per  cent, 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  lot,  and  88,  or  31  per  cent,  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
lot — the  extreme  limit  of  discretion  given  to  the  building  department.  Twenty- 
nine  occupied  80  per  cent  of  lot  area  or  over. 

The  sanitary  provisions  of  successive  laws  have  not  been  systematically  or  fully 
enforced,  the  present  practice  of  the  department  charged  with  their  administration 
being  to  take  action  in  regard  to  sanitary  evils  only  upon  complaint  of  individual 
citizens — they  themselves  taking  no  initiative  in  the  matter. 

Such  failures  of  the  law  are  due  partly  to  provisions  in  the  law  itself,  allowing 
officials  discretionary  power  to  modify  its  requirements,  partly  to  Bimple  neglect  in 
its  enforcement.  City  officials  may  not  be  interested  in  carrying  out  the  law,  or 
they  may  be  positively  unable  to  do  so,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  administra- 
tive force  at  their  disposal. 

The  tenement- house  legislation  of  the  present  year  has  endeavored  to  do  away  with 
these  hindrances  to  tenement-house  reform  by  omitting  to  grant  discretionary  power 
as  far  as  possible,  by  making  the  desired  reforms  depend  rather  upon  construction, 

1  Report  Tenement  House  Commission,  1900,  p.  149. 
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which  if  once  secured  enforces  automatically  the  wished-for  change,  than  upon 
inspection,  which  may  at  any  time  slacken  up  or  be  omitted  altogether,  and  hy  pro- 
Tiding  for  a  separate  tenement  house  department,  which  shall  stand  before  the  peo- 
ple as  solely  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  shall  have  a  sufficient 
staff  for  that  purpose. 

From  the  tenement-house  legislation  of  1901  as  a  whole  may  reasonably  be  expected 
a  material  improvement  in  conditions  of  lighting  and  ventilation  in  new  tenement 
houses  and  those  of  the  oldest  types,  but  not  in  the  "  double-decker."  A  gradual 
diminution  of  tuberculosis  and  other  bad  physical  conditions  arising  from  insuffi- 
cient light  and  air  may  be  expected  to  follow. 

The  special  sanitary  provisions  of  the  law  will  do  away  with  much  of  the  open 
offensiveness  still  remaining  and  of  the  disease  arising  from  this  cause. 

Social  and  moral  evils  will  be  somewhat  reduced,  directly  by  the  provisions  against 
prostitution,  and  indirectly  by  the  provisions  that  make  the  tenement  house  a  better 
dwelling  generally.  The  administrative  features  of  the  law  promise  a  more  adequate 
enforcement  than  previous  laws  have  had. 

But  no  radical  reduction  of  overcrowding,  the  great  evil  of  the  tenement,  may  be 
looked  for.  The  provisions  as  to  the  height  of  buildings,  yard  spaces,  room  spaces, 
and  so  forth,  will  slightly  reduce  the  density  of  population  for  separate  houses  in 
new  tenements,  hut  they  leave  the  already  existing  density  untouched.  Further- 
more, as  new  tenement  houses  replace  private  residences  with  the  growth  of  the 
tenement  districts,  the  general  density  of  population  for  the  city  will  increase. 

All  that  may  he  expected  from  the  new  law  in  this  regard  is  that  it  will  check  a 
possible  rapid  acceleration  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  density  that  seemed  impending 
under  the  law  just  superseded,  with  the  pressure  of  population  on  housing  accom- 
modations. 

If  the  measures  adopted  in  the  last  tenement-house  law,  greatly  as  they  improve 
upon  former  laws,  do  not,  after  all,  fully  meet  the  situation,  it  is  an  indication  that 
no  legislation  practically  attainable  can  do  so.  The  commissiou  had  the  problem 
plainly  and  without  disguise  before  them  ;  they  also  had  clearly  in  mind  the  meas- 
ures needed  to  do  away  with  certain  features  of  the  evils  noted;  they  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  enforcement  of  these  would  involve  so  much  expense  to  owners,  both 
by  way  of  reduction  of  income  from  reduction  of  space  to  be  occupied  and  by  actual 
outlay  for  construction,  as  to  put  a  stop  to  building  operations.  It  was  their 
conclusion,  after  thorough  study  of  the  conditions,  that  "  adequate  light  and  air, 
perfect  sanitation,  even  passable  home  environment,  can  not  be  provided  by  the 
best  tenement  house  which  is  commercially  possible  on  Manhattan  Island- that  is, 
by  the  best  tenement  house  which  can  be  built  with  sufficient  prospect  of  income 
to  warrant  its  erection;"  and  that,  since  " tenement-house  reform  would  not  be 
practical  which  went  so  far  as  to  put  a  stop  to  building  new  tenement  houses," 
nor  would  it  "if  it  compelled  such  extensive  changes  in  old  tenements  that  owners 
would  turn  them  to  other  uses,"  they  must  recommend  legislation  which  met  the 
evils  only  in  part.  It  is  hard  to  see  ho w  any  future  legislation  could  overcome  these 
difficulties. 

On  the  whole,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  newer  immigration  offers  any  greater  or 
more  serious  problems  than  the  old,  except  in  so  far  as  they  add  to  the  total  num- 
bers and  increase  the  general  overcrowding. 

In  the  newer  period  general  health  conditions  have  certainly  improved.  There  is 
no  more  of  the  sickness  among  immigrants  due  to  unsanitary  conditions  on  the  pas- 
sage over.  Under  the  present  immigration  regulations  only  immigrants  of  fair 
physical  condition  are  admitted  to  the  country.  In  the  city,  notwithstanding  bad 
tenement  conditions  that  might  be  improved,  the  general  death  rate  has  fallen 
greatly  since  the  fifties,  due  to  a  more  enlightened  sanitary  system. 

The  newer  immigrants  arrive  here  at  no  lower  social  level,  to  say  the  least,  than 
did  their  predecessors.  Their  habits  of  life,  their  general  morality  and  intelligence 
can  not  be  called  decidedly  inferior.  No  account  of  filth  in  daily  surroundings 
among  Italians  and  Hebrews  can  outmatch  the  pictures  drawn  by  observers  of  the 
habits  of  immigrant  Irish  and  even  Germans.  The  Italian  ragpicker  was  astonish- 
ingly like  his  German  predecessor,  and  the  Italian  laborer  is  of  quite  as  high  a  type 
ss  the  Irish  laborer  of  a  generation  ago. 

In  some  cases  the  newer  immigrants  have  brought  about  positive  improvement  in 
the  quarters  they  have  entered.  Whole  blocks  have  been  transformed  from  nests 
of  pauperism  and  vice  into  quiet  industrial  neighborhoods  by  the  incoming  of 
Italians  and  Hebrews. 

Simple  overcrowding,  however,  is  an  evil  in  itself,  and  when  this  takes  place  it 
becomes  desirable  to  encourage  tendencies  toward  movement  out  of  the  cities  on 
the  part  of  immigrants.  How  far  this  movement  has  already  proceeded  for  certain 
of  the  newer  immigrants  may  he  seen  in  another  part  of  this  volume. 
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It  should  be  remembered  in  making  plans  for  the  dispersion  of  immigrants  how 
strong  are  certain  inducements  of  real  and  genuine  advantage  for  them  to  remain 
in  a  large  city.  That  there  are  advantages  offered  in  cities  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  native  born  are  flocking  there  as  well  as  the  foreign  born .  The  immigrants' jour- 
ney across  the  ocean  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  great  general  movement  from  the  coun- 
try to  the  city  going  on  all  over  the  world  for  some  years  as  is  the  journey  of  the 
American  lad  from  the  country  town  to  the  city. 

Primarily,  the  city  is  the  great  industrial  center.  The  principal  occupation  to  he 
found  by  the  immigrant  in  country  districts — agricultural  labor — must  probably 
be  regarded  as,  on  the  whole,  less  remunerative  than  any  other.  Mr.  George  K. 
Holmes,  Assistant  Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  gives  the  following 
estimates  of  actual  earnings  in  1890  of  each  large  class  of  workers  for  hire  (the  large 
groups  given  by  the  Census  Office)  made  by  experts  and  not  hitherto  published:1 

Table  25. 


Engaged  in — 


Number. 


Earnings 

(millions  of 

dollars). 


Agriculture 

Agricultural  labor 

Trade  and  transportation 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries. 


8, 500,  000 

3,  000,  000 
2, 000, 000 

4,  000, 000 
5, 000, 000 


745 

943 

2,197 


The  last  class,  oue-third  of  the  wage-earners,  received  one-half  of  the  earnings  of 
labor;  the  class  of  agricultural  laborers,  one-fifth  of  the  wage-earners,  received  less 
than  one-seventh  of  the  total  earnings. 

An  allowance  of  actual  yearly  earnings  for  each  person  in  each  class  (taking  count 
of  unemployment)  would  be,  on  this  basis,  as  follows : 

Agricultural  laborers $215 

Domestic  and  personal  servants 227 

Trade  and  transportation 340 

Lumbermen,  quarrymen,  etc 372 

Miners 420 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 445 

In  the  cities,  mainly,  are  to  be  found  the  opportunities  for  the  higher  paid  employ- 
ments, and  the  larger  the  city  the  greater  the  number  of  openings.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  supply  of  labor  may  be  greater  than  the  demand  in  the  larger  market;  but 
in  the  larger  market  each  individual  sees  more  chances  at  least  of  employment  and 
thinks  that  he  is  as  likely  to  be  one  of  those  lucky  enough  to  secure  them  as  any  other. 

Other  advantages  offered  by  cities  are  substantial  ones  to  the  immigrant.  In  the 
cities  are  the  various  institutions  for  the  help  and  comfort  of  the  poor  that  provide 
what  they  can  not  easily  provide  for  themselves — the  hospitals,  dispensaries,  chari- 
table societies,  schools,  libraries,  social  settlements,  and  all  such  things. 

Before  the  immigrant  is  too  severely  condemned  for  lingering  in  the  cities  such 
considerations  as  these  should  be  taken  into  account. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

AGRICULTURAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

[Tabulation  and  Text  by  Katb  Holladay  Claohobn,  Ph.  D.] 

I.  INTRODUCTION. 

A.   DENSITY  AND  INCREASE  OF  POPULATION,  BY  STATES. 

The  first  question  to  be  asked  with  regard  to  the  agricultural  distribution  of 
incoming  peoples  is,  Where  is  there  room  for  them? 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  Twelfth  Census  (1900),  showing  the 
present  density  of  population  of  the  country  by  States,  throw  some  light  on  this 
question : 

1  Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  X,  p.  152. 
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NORTH  ATLANTIC. 


Density  of  population,  1900. 


State. 


Rhode  Island 

Massachusetts 

NewJerBey 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Maine .-. 

V 


Persons 
to  the 

square 
mile. 


407 
348.9 
250.3 
187.5 
152.6 
140.1 
45.7 
37.6 
23.2 


Increase  of  population,  1890-1900. 


New  Jersey 

Massachusetts . 
Rhode  Island  . . 

Connecticut- 

New  York 

Pennsylvania . . 
New  Hampshire 

Maine 

"Vermont 


Per  cent. 


30.4 

25.3 

24 

21.7 

21.1 

19.9 

9.3 

5 

3.4 


NORTH  CENTRAL. 


102 
86.1 
70.1 
45.2 
42.2 
40.2 
38 
22.1 
18 

13.9 
5.2 
4.5 

2.9 

.7 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC. 


Maryland .. 

Delaware 

Virginia 

South  Carolina 
North  Carolina 
"West  Virginia. 

Georgia 

Florida 


120.5 
•4.3 
46.2 
44.4 
39 

38.9 

37.6 

9.7 


Florida 

"West  Virginia 

Georgia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina. 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Delaware  ..... 


35 
25.7 
20.6 
17.1 
16.4 
14 
12 
9  6 


SOUTH  CENTRAL. 


Kentucky . 
Tennessee . 
Alabama... 
Mississippi 
Louisiana. . 
Arkansas . . 
Texas  


Texas 

i  ouisiana . 
Alabama. . . 
Mississippi 
Arkansas  . 
Kentucky. . 
Tennessee. 


36.4 
23.6 
20.9 
20.3 
16.3 
15.5 
14.3 


WESTERN. 


California... 
Washington 

Colorado 

Oregon 

Utah 

Idaho 

Montana — 
New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Wyoming... 
Nevada 


Idaho 

Montana  — 

Arizona 

Wyoming . . . 
Washington. 

Utah 

Colorado 

Oregon 

New  Mexico 
California  . . . 
Nevada 


91.7 

84.1 

07 

52.4 

46.4 

32.2 

30.7 

30.4 

27.2 

22.7 

'7.15 


The  tables  give  in  one  column  the  present  density  of  States,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
density;  in  a  parallel  column,  the  rates  of  increase  from  the  last  census  period  to  the 
present,  of  the  same  States,  arranged  in  the  order  of  magnitude  of  increase.  In  the 
relation  of  these  two  columns  to  one  another  certain  features  in  the  general  develop- 
ment of  these  States  are  indicated. 
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B.  INFLUENCES  AFFECTING  DENSITY  AND  INCREASE   OF   POPULATION. 

Leaving  modifying  circumstances  out  of  account  it  might  be  expected  that  popu- 
lation would  have  increased  most  rapidly  where  it  was  already  least  dense.  And  this 
expectation  is,  in  great  part,  confirmed  by  the  tables.  Divide  the  tables  for  the 
North  Central,  the  South  Atlantic,  South  Central,  andWesternStatesintotwoportions 
each,  horizontally,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  States 
standing  in  the  upper  half  of  the  density  column  of  each  table  are  to  be  found  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  column  showing  increase.  More  than  that,  the  order  of  names  in 
one  column,  read  downward,  corresponds  closely  with  the  order  of  names  in  the 
other,  read  upward,  thus  showing  a  fairly  regular  inverse  variation  of  relative 
density  and  rate  of  increase.  But  turning  to  the  table  for  the  North  Atlantic  States, 
it  is  seen  that  density  and  increase  are  practically  parallel ;  that  the  States  of  great- 
est density  are  showing  the  greatest  rapidity  of  increase.  This  is  an  indication  of 
different  economic  conditions  prevailing  in  these  different  sections. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  that  may  be  gathered  upon  a  given  area  depends  largely 
upon  the  economic  activities  to  be  followed. 

Manufactures  and  commerce  are  able  to  support  populations  of  a  density  of  indefi- 
nite limit;  hence  the  parts  of  a  country  where  manufacturing  interests  predominate 
are  able  to  show  a  high  density  accompanied  by  a  high  rate  of  increase  for  many 
succsseive  years.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Norch  Atlantic  States  The  industrial 
pursuits  that  mate  up  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  economic  activities  of  these  States 
not  only  absorb  and  indeed  call  for  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  but  also  concen- 
trate them  in  already  densely  populated  industi  ial  centers. 

In  parts  of  the  country  given  over  mainly  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  agriculture, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  expanding  population  must  pour  out  from  the  fields'  already 
occupied  into  new  ones,  and  increasing  density  in  any  given  portion  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  decreasing  rate  of  increase  for  that  spot.  The  tables,  then,  show  that 
only  the  North  Atlantic  States  may  be  regarded  as  predominantly  industrial  in  their 
character.  In  all  the  other  sections  population  is  seeking  the  less  densely  settled 
portions. 

Other  factors,  of  course,  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  to  account  for  all  the 
variations  seen  in  these  tables.  A  low  degree  of  density  may  be  accompanied  by  a 
low  rate  of  increase  in  certain  rural  States  because  for  one  reason  or  another  the 
limit  of  the  profitable  working  of  the  soil  has  been  reached.  This  is  apparently 
the  case  with  the  three  rural  States  of  the  North  Atlantic  division,  which  follow  the 
order  Bhown  in  the  manufacturing  States.  This  is  also  apparently  the  case  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  where  certain  checks  have  been  given  to  agricultural  development. 

The  fact  that  Illinois  stands  high  in  the  list  of  density  and  increase  both  shows 
the  growth  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  in  that  State.  The  Southern 
States,  by  their  rates  of  increase  and  density,  show  that,  notwithstanding  their 
recent  activity  in  industrial  pursuits,  they  are  as  yet  prevailingly  agricultural. 

The  question,  then,  of  finding  room  for  the  immigrant  seems  to  depend  upon 
whether  he  is  to  be  a  factory  worker  or  a  farmer.  If  he  is  to  be  a  farmer,  oppor- 
tunities will  naturally  be  sought  for  him  where  population  is  least  denBe.  Here 
again,  however,  a  modifying  consideration  enters.  Agriculture  has  its  different 
phases.  The  mode  in  use  in  this  country  up  to  the  present  day  is  extensive  cultiva- 
tion— skimming  the  soil  of  its  first  natural  ri  chness  without  returning  anything  to  it. 
Following  this  method  the  cultivator  must  use  much  land  and  new  land;  and  when 
his  sons  grow  up  he  must  send  them  farther  on  to  find  new  land  for  themselves. 

Intensive  methods,  however,  by  which  careful  and  thorough  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  the  addition  of  proper  fertilizing  material  give  back  to  it  as  much  as,  or 
more  than,  it  yields  up  in  the  form  of  crops,  will,  like  the  manufacturing  industries, 
support  populations  up  to  a  limit  of  density  continually  pushed  farther  and  farther 
away  as  new  inventions  bring  greater  and  greater  productive  power. 

The  field  for  the  immigrant  is  thus  widened.  If  he  is  able  to  follow  the  methods 
of  intensive  farming,  and  if  the  general  development  of  the  country  is  such  as  to 
make  such  farming  profitable  by  giving  a  market  for  the  produce  he  will  find  oppor- 
tunity in  localities  which  native  farmers,  accustomed  to  the  older  methods  only, 
consider  overcrowded. 

C.     FOREIGN  FARMERS  IN  INTENSIVE  AGRICULTURE. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  foreign  peoples  now  coming  among  us  are 
especially  adapted  to  carry  on  intensive  farming.  Their  history  at  home,  their 
actual  success  here  in  those  lines  show  this  plainly.  In  the  home  countries  inten- 
sive methods  had  to  be  learned  as  population  pressed  more  and  more  closely  upon 
the  resources  of  the  soil;  and  in  this  country  the  habits  acquired  at  home  are  not 
forgotten.  The  foreign  farmer  puts  his  mind  on  his  business,  works  steadily,  and 
interests  himself  in  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  in  extracting  from  it 
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every  particle  of  product  it  will  yield.  Testimony  was  given  before  the  Industrial 
Commission1  that  "the  economic  traditions  of  tho  European  farmer  are  one  of  the 
most  valuable  assets  in  American  agriculture."  The  witness,  Prof.  J.  F.  Crowell, 
instances  the  Scandinavians  of  the  West,  the  Huguenot  colony  of  North  Carolina, 
the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  and  says  that  such  colonies  "have  been  tho  mainstay 
and  bulwark  of  progressive  agriculture."  -  The  chapter  on  Italian  agriculture  in 
this  country,  just  following,  shows  that  the  Italians  have  in  a  high  degree  the 
qualities  fitted  for  successful  intensive  farming  and  are  largely  engaged  in  it,  and 
scattered  references  throughout  the  parts  of  this  report  dealing  with  the  separate 
states  confirm  the  same  thing.  The  chapter  on  the  Bohemians  shows  that  this 
people  is  especially  skilled  in  intensive  methods  and  especially  tenacious  of  them. 
Hungarians  also  are  promising  intensive  farmers;3  the  Dutch  have  made  a  notable 
success  in  the  Northern  States  and  are  now  finding  their  way  to  the  South;  and  the 
Germans  everywhere  are  successful  in  this  sort  of  farming. 

The  first  condition,  then,  of  enlarging  the  field  for  the  immigrant  is  met;  he  is 
able  to  engage  in  intensive  farming.  The  second  condition,  that  such  farming 
should  be  required  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  community  so  as  to  afford  a  profit 
to  those  engaged  in  it,  is  also  met.  The  growth  of  cities  and  of  industries  is  bring- 
ing about  just  this  demand  all  over  the  country,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  reports  from 
various  States  following,  which  indicate  that  there  is  no  large  part  of  the  country, 
however  thickly  settled,  that  has  not  opportunities  for  good  intensive  farmers. 

II.     DISTRIBUTION  OF  CERTAIN  NATIONALITIES. 

A.     ITALIANS."   v 

The  ever-increasing  Italian  immigration  to  this  country  presents  this  striking 
feature,  that,  although  80  per  cent  of  it  is  composed  of  the  peasantry  of  Italy,  it 
does  not  come  to  till  the  American  soil,  but  settles  itself  in  the  American  cities, 
where  it,  meets  with  and  causes  endless  evils.  On  account  of  these  evils  the  well- 
disposed  and  good-hearted  American  observer  will  say  that  the  Italians  in  not 
haying  gone  to  till  the  soil  have  made  a  mistake,  for  which  they  pay  dearly. 
This  is,  indeed,  their  original  sin,  from  which  they  shall  be  redeemed  only  by  going 
back  to  agricultural  life  on  the  soil  of  their  new  country.  The  m>ral  of  the  fable  of 
Anteo,  who  was  strong  only  as  he  was  united  to  the  soil,  ought  to  be  recalled  to 
their  vivid  and  poetic  imaginations,  because  it  applies  to  their  case. 

In  trying  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  this  social  Italian- American  phenomenon,  one 
should  consider  the  conditions  under  which  the  Italian  peasant  leaves  Italy  and.  the 
conditions  which  he  meets  in  this  country.  First,  he  leaves  Italy  poor,  having 
been  there  for  endless  generations — perhaps  since  the  Romans  of  old  had  their  large 
estates  in  Apulia,  Campania,  Sannium,  Lucania,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  of  which  Pliny 
says:  "Latifnndia  Italia  perdire" — only  a  servant  of  the  glebe;  that  glebe  which 
for  a  thousand  years  he  has  watered  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  This  has  been  an 
ungrateful  work,  through  which  he  has  never  been  able  to  ameliorate  his  position, 
to  acquire  social  standing,  nor  to  attain  instruction  and  education. 

In  many  instances  he  sold  or  mortgaged  his  little  holding  or  borrowed  money  in 
order  to  purchase  the  passage  ticket  for  himself  only,  or  he  obtained  it  on  usurious 
conditions  from  one  of  his  relatives  or  friends  in  America,  some  one  of  whom  had 
already  found  work  for  him.  In  every  case  he  leaves  his  family  at  home,  the  thought 
of  which  always  fills  his  heart  with  pain.  The  contemporary  Italian  immigrant, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many  Italian  families  have  already  come  to  join  their 
relatives,  invariably  promises  his  family  that  he  will  send  for  them  as  soon  as  his 
condition  will  permit ;  but  when  families  had  not  yet  ventured  to  come  to  America, 
and  when  only  men  were  emigrating,  they  left  home  with  the  understanding  that 
they  would  send  help  to  their  families,  the  money  to  raise  the  mortgage  or  pay  debts, 
and  at  last  would  return  to  live  the  rest  of  their  days  in  a  certain  ease  with  the 
money  saved  in  America.  Undoubtedly  there  have  been  a  good  many  cases  ofthiB 
kind,  which  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  Italians  come  to  this  country  to 
work,  live  in  abject  economy,  and  at  last  go  back  to  Italy  with  their  savings.  One 
makes  no  mistake  in  saying,  however,  that  those  who  carried  out  this  plan  almost 
invariably  came  back  to  America,  unless  they  were  unable  to  do  so,  for  the  reason 
that  during  the  years  of  their  residence  in  America  they  acquired  habits  and  customs 
which  they  could  not  carry  out  in  their  native  land  when  they  went  back  to  it. 

1  Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  x,  p.  335. 

*Ibid.,  p.  334. 

3  "Maryland "  p.  554,  this  report. 

"Contributed  by  Alessandro  Mastro-Valerio,  Chicago,  111.,  editor  La  Tribuna  Italiana. 
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Furthermore,  the  Italian  peasants  of  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Italy,  and 
of  the  islands,  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  "  eafoni,"  and  who  form  the  bnlk  of 
Italian  immigration,  are  not  a  rural  population  (except  in  the  provinces  of  Naples 
and  Caserta,  and  the  western  part  of  Salerno,  which  are  exclusively  agricultural) 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  understood  in  this  country  and  in  the  northern 
part  of  Italy. '  There  the  peasants  huddle  in  towns,  which  in  many  cases  number  as 
many  as  50,000  inhabitants.  Those  towns  are  the  outgrowths  of  the  burgsof  feudal 
castles,  under  whose  protection  they  were  built.  The  Italian  peasant  has  lived  there 
for  many  generations,  only  to  go  out  early  in  the  morning  to  the  farms,  gardens, 
fields,  and  vineyards,  which  sometimes  are  miles  away,  and  to  come  back  in  the  even- 
ing. Only  during  harvest  time  and  for  certain  special  duties,  do  the  Italian  peasants 
and  farmers  and  their  families  sleep  in  the  country.  The  reason  for  this  habit  is 
found  in  the  insecure  protection  the  open  country  afforded,  on  account  of  wars,  bar- 
baric incursions,  brigandage,  and  malaria,  to  persons  and  property.  This  implies 
the  lack  of  proper  and  comfortable  rural  houses  for  the  peasants,  who  have  only  rude 
buildings  and  huts,  except  some  country  villas  which  look  more  like  strongholds 
than  country  places. 

One  should  not  wonder,  therefore,  at  the  fact  that  the  Italian  peasant  emigrating 
to  this  country  with  or  without  his  family,  does  not  see  his  way  to  go  and  live  the 
pioneer  life  in  rural  districts  where  his  own  language  is  not  spoken.  The  women 
would  object  to  this  more  than  the  men,  because  they  have  had  less  occasion  than  the 
men  to  leave  tbe  native  burg.  But  after  all,  one  could  not  say  that  this  is  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  which  would  confront  the  Italian  "cafone"  willing  to  come 
pioneering  or  farming  in  this  country,  for  many  Italian  "eafoni"  of  the  aforesaid 
regions  of  Italy,  having  emigrated  to  Brazil  and  to  the  Republics  of  the  river  Plata, 
have  become  as  good  pioneers  and  farmers  as  the  English,  the  French,  the  Scotch, 
the  Germans  and  the  Scandinavians  have  proved  themselves  to  be  in  this  country. 

My  personal  experience  enables  me  to  affirm  that  whenever  an  Italian  peasant, 
after  a  certaiu  number  of  years  of  struggle  in  an  American  city,  is  induced  to  go 
back  to  his  old  calling,  he  and  his  family  adapt  themselves  admirably  to  the  new 
surroundings,  and  take  up  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  American  pioneer,  farmer, 
or  country  gentleman. 

One  reason  for  his  lingering  in  the  cities  is  that  he  has  been  kept  iu  such  subjec- 
tion on  account  of  his  former  occupation — agriculture — that  he  feels  ashamed  of 
himself  and  his  work.  Ho  comes  to  this  country  still  detesting  it,  and  here  he  throws 
it  away  with  the  same  pleasure  that  Hercnles  had  in  tearing  from  his  body  the  shirt 
of  Nessus. 

The  Italian  peasant  leaving  his  burg  for  America  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  possi- 
bilities oi  American  agriculture,  and  it  never  occurs  to  him  that  he  could  earn  money 
and  make  a  position  for  himself  by  tilling  the  American  soil,  having  been  accustomed 
to  look  with  distrust  and  hate  at  the  soil,  not  as  the  alma  parens,  but  as  a  cruel  and 
ungrateful  stepmother.  None  of  his  countrymen  who  are  already  here  and  who  send 
money  home,  or  have  brought  it  home  themselves,  ever  write  or  say  that  they  earn 
their  money  by  working  the  soil,  first  for  others,  and  afterwards  for  themselves,  as 
farmers.  Of  the  moral  and  material  advantages  of  American  country  life,  of  the 
comforts  and  independence  it  affords,  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  American  farmer, 
as  pioneer  of  civilization  and  as  an  exponent  and  example  of  the  American  princi- 
ples of  self-government,  which  can  not  be  learned  in  American  cities,  owing  to  politi- 
cal corruption,  he  is  totally  ignorant,  since  he  has  always  been  a  servant  of  the 
glebe,  with  many  duties  to  perform  and  very  few  rights  to  enjoy.  He  never  had  the 
right  to  vote  at  home. 

These  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  Italian  peasant  lands  in  this  country. 
Having  to  work  for  his  living  and  for  the  support  of  his  family  and  to  economize 
whenever  he  can,  he  accepts  work  wherever  he  can  find  it  or  through  whoever  can 
find  it  for  him,  being  too  ignorant  of  the  language  to  ask  for  it  himself.  Hence 
arises  the  middleman,  who  hires  him  to  the  contractor  or  to  the  construction  depart- 
ments of  the. railroads.  The  middleman  he  calls  "boss;"  but  the  American  calls 
him  "padrone"  and  the  way  in  which  the  latter  sells  him  and  keeps  him  the 
"padrone  system. " 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Italian  working  in  the  country,  seeing  the 
splendid  American  farms,  made  more  beautiful  by  spring,  summer,  and  fall  and  a, 
growing  crop,  does  not  feel  a  desire  to  till  the  soil  in  the  way  in  which  he  sees  it 
done,  which  seems  to  give  splendid  promise  of  prosperity  and  comfort.  Certainly 
he  must  feel  the  old  ingrained  instinct,  bred  in  him  for  thousands  of  years,  awak- 
ing in  him.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  an  Italian  cafone  doing  unskilled  work 
on  a  railroad  grading,  who,  at  the  sight  of  an  American  farm,  with  a  white-fenced 
and  red-roofed  house,  with  a  revolving  windmill,  capacious  stables  and  outhouss, 
with  extensive  fields  where  crops  are  growing  and  maturing,  or  of  a  pair  of  robet 

■Pasquale  Villari,  "LettereMeridionale." 
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American  horses  behind  a  plow,  or  a  -well-filled  cart  of  produce,  or  a  herd  of  cows, 
sheep,  or  swine,  or  of  a  court  well  stocked  with  poultry,  does  Dot  feel  the  nostalgia 
for  his  old  calling  and  a  strong  attraction  to  the  soil,  which  he  would  like  to  till 
again  in  that  diversified  and  intensive  way  for  which  he  is  so  famous. 

He  does  not  know,  however,  how  to  get  the  land  and  the  means  to  work  it  until 
it  produces.  He  does  not  know  of  any  of  his  countrymen  who,  by  word  or  example, 
could  show  him  the  possibilities  of  becoming  a  farmer  in  America.  He  is  ignorant 
of  the  laws  governing  the  proprietorship  of  land,  and  he  has  no  hint  at  all  of  the 
homestead  law  by  which,  after  a  few  and  easy  formalities,  ho  could  obtain  160  acres 
of  Government  land  at  once,  while  for  generations,  perhaps,  he  has  never  possessed 
a  single  acre  of  it. 

The  Italian  immigrants,  having  settled  so  largely  in  the  American  cities,  have 
formed  in  them  centers  of  Italian  population  which  are  always  attracting  other 
immigrants.  Considering  that  the  great  majority  of  Italians  who  compose  these 
centers  are  country  people,  they  should  have  been  established  in  the  country.  If 
this  had  been  done,  the  Italians  in  America  in  general  would  have  been  more 
respected.  Hence  the  imperative  necessity  of  the  establishment  of  Italian  agricul- 
tural centers,  or  nuclei,  to  attract  the  Italian  peasants  who  come  to  this  country. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Italians  in  this  country  derive  their  living  by  working  for 
the  American  people,  but  the  remainder  of  them  earn  it  by  work  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  their  countrymen.  These  needs  Americans  or  those  of  other  nationalities 
can  not  well  supply,  from  lack  of  a  mutual  understanding,  caused  by  racial  differences 
which  have  not  yet  been  overcome.  Hence  the  immigration  of  certain  Italians  who 
come  purposely  to  live  upon  their  countrymen,  and  in  many  cases  not  very  honor- 
ably. That  amoDg  this  class  of  people  there  are  a  good  many  individuals  who  are 
unprincipled  and  self-seeking  it  is  useless  to  deny,  because  their  indifference  toward 
the  painful  conditions  of  the  Italian  cafone  in  American  cities,  upon  whom  they 
prey  meanwhile,  is  apparent  in  all  the  Italian  city  colonies.  These  individuals  are 
just  those  who  have  helped  to  make,  under  other  circumstances,  the  life  of  the 
Italian  peasant  unbearable  at  home,  so  much  so  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  stop 
working  tho  Italian  soil  and  emigrate  to  this  country,  hoping  for  better  thing . 

Professor  Nitti,  of  the  University  of  Naples,  has  words  of  praise  for  the  Italian 
cafone,  who  at  last  has  had  and  is  still  having  the  courage  to  abandon  bad  conditions 
at  home  and  come  to  America.  But  he  has  scathing  words  for  the  class  of  people 
who  have  made  the  condition  of  the  Italian  peasant  at  home  quite  unbearable,  and 
for  those  individuals  of  the  same  class  who  are  following  him  over  the  Atlantic. 
Living  on  their  countrymen  they  think  that  they  have  no  moral  or  patriotic  obliga- 
tion to  elevate  their  minds  or  their  hearts  from  their  present  narrow  state.  It  is  to 
their  interest  to  leave  them  in  this  condition,  in  order  that  they  may  make  of  them 
tools  for  the  acquisition  of  mercenary  political  power,  by  selling  their  votes  to  the 
political  wire  pullers  and  slate  makers  with  whom  American  cities  are  infested. 
This  is  the  most  deleterious  work  they  could  accomplish,  for  on  account  of  it  the 
Italian  cafoue  will  never  acquire  civic  education,  but  will  despise  the  idea  of  true 
American  citizenship,  of  which  he  has  received  the  benefits.  It  seems  that  in  order 
to  foster  their  own  interests,  these  unscrupulous  Italians  think  they  must  keep  their 
compatriots  in  the  American  towns.  It  has  even  occurred  that  an  Italian,  while 
advising  a  wretched  countryman  to  go  to  the  country,  received  a  mild  reprimand 
from  another  Italian,  a  man  of  some  prominence,  for  giving  such  advice.  It  was 
evident  that  the  advice  was  against  the  interests  of  the  prominent  Italian.  For 
truth's  sake  it  must  be  said  also  that  from  the  cla«s  of  Italian  peasants  in  American 
towns  bosses  or  padroni  often  develop,  jnst  as  from  a  group  of  slaves  there  sometimes 
springs  a  most  unhuman  overseer,  whom  the  slaveholder  employs  to  look  after  his 
human  holdings.  These  nefarious  men  forget  their  former  condition,  and  prey  upon 
their  old  companions  in  the  same  way  that  they  themselves  were  preyed  upon.  As 
a  swarm  of  crows,  of  wolves,  and  buzzards  invariably  follows  a  fighting  army  to 
prey  upon  the  dead,  these  individuals  follow  the  endless  stream  of  Italian  immigra- 
tion wherever  it  is  directed,  to  prey  upon  it,  and  the  Italian,  although  he  is  com- 
pelled to  accept  their  rapacious  help,  looks  at  them  with  the  same  terror  that  the 
wounded  on  the  battlefield  look  at  the  cloud  of  flying  crows  circling  in  the  air 
above.  If  the  cafone  had  come  to  America  alone,  and  if  he  had  not  been  followed 
by  these  individuals,  his  condition  would  not  have  been  as  bad  as  it  is  now. 

In  regard  to  health,  city  life  is  most  pernicious  to  the  Italian  peasant  and  espe- 
cially to  the  children.  Putting  aside  all  other  considerations,  the  thought  of  these 
poor  little  creatures  ought  to  inspire  well-disposed  and  generous  people  to  make 
efforts  to  induce  the  cafoni  to  go  to  the  country. 

In  my  judgment,  the  children  of  the  Italian  townsmen  are  degenerating.  The 
full-grown  children  are  not  nearly  so  well  developed  as  their  parents.  A  visit  to  the 
crowded  Italian  settlements  of  any  American  city  would  convince  the  observer. 
Hardly  a  child  who  is  not  affected  with  rickets  can  be  found,  and  those  who  are 
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bowlegged  are  so  numerous  as  to  excite  the  deepest  amazement  and  pity.  In  an 
Italian  family  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  distinguish  the  children  horn  and  raised  in 
Italy  from  those  born  and  raised  in  this  country,  because  the  former  bear  resem- 
blance in  size  and  health  to  their  parents  and  the  latter  do  not. 

The  Italian  peasants  in  our  towns  do  not  follow  the  rules  of  hygiene  and  diet 
which  are  conducive  to  perfect  health  in  this  country.  The  long  winter  compels 
them  to  remain  much  of  their  time  indoors  in  the  single  or  double  room,  where 
a  badly  constructed  stove  must  be  kept  always  lit  and  from  which  poisonous  gases 
often  escape^  In  many  cases  the  domiciles,  which  are  always  bad,  are  under  the 
street  level,  and  therefore  damp.  Their  rooms  are  not  renowned  for  their  cleanli- 
ness, and  in  addition,  the  washing  and  drying  are  done  in  them.  The  women  and 
children  who  on  account  of  the  cold  are  driven  inside  suffer  more  than  the  men 
who  are  out  working.  In  xegard  to  diet,  the  Italians  have  a  marked  predilection 
for  certain  kinds  of  food  which  they  must  satisfy  at  all  cost.  That  they  satisfy  it 
at  the  cost  of  their  health  is  a  matter  of  fact.  Farinaceous  foods,  in  the  shape  of 
bread  and  macaroni,  vegetables  and  fruits  and  olive  oil,  are  most  favored  by  the 
Italian  peasant.  In  Italy  they  took  to  the  mill  the  wheat  they  raised  or  bought, 
and  sieved  the  flour  more  or  less  imperfectly.  Out  of  the  flour  they  made  a  bread, 
which  though  not  so  white  as  that  usually  seen  here,  but  rather  brown,  had  all  the 
nutritive  elements  of  the  wheat,  protein  as  well  as  carbohydrates ;  while  out  of 
the  cheap  American  flour  which  they  buy  now  they  are  getting  bread  which  is 
white,  it  is  true,  but  poor  in  the  bone  and  sinew  making  protein  and  rich  in  the 
less  nutritive  carbohydrates.  One  may  safely  say  that  the  bran  which  is  given  to 
cows  and  chickens  has  more  nutritive  substance  than  the  white  flour  the  Italian 
peasants  buy  at  the  store,  out  of  which  they  make  large  quantities  of  bread  and 
macaroni.  With  such  a  diet  the  bones  of  the  Italian  children  do  not  grow  strong 
enough  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  therefore,  although  other  causes 
contribute,  so  great  a  number  of  them  are  deformed. 

When  the  Italian  peasants  are  not  at  work  on  railroad  construction  or  other 
excavations  they  live  an  idle  life  in  the  American  towns,  spending  the  money  they 
have  earned  above  the  amount  which  has  been  sent  to  their  families  in  Italy. 

During  the  long  winter  months  they  rarely  find  anything  to  do  in  town.  Some- 
times they  are  employed  in  cleaning  the  streets  of  snow  whenever  extra  help  is 
needed.  Often  they  perform  vile  and  disgusting  work,  such  as  that  of  picking  rags 
and  all  sorts  of  refuse  from  garbage  boxes — victuals,  bones,  glass,  etc.  The  sight 
of  an  Italian  woman,  old  or  young,  following  this  practice  is  not  unusual,  while 
that  of  Italian  children  picking  cigar  stubs  from  the  street  gutters  is  very  common. 

Almost  all  this  idle  time  is  passed  by  them  in  the  saloons  and  in  other  resorts  of 
their  countrymen  in  the  street  or  in  vacant  lots  playing  ball. 

One  can  not  help  thinking  how  profitably  they  could  employ  their  energy  during 
this  time  if,  instead  of  living  in  town,  they  were  farming  for  others  or  for  them- 
selves. They  are  generally  considered  as  common,  unskilled  laborers  without  any 
special  adaptability  except  that  of  taking  a  shovelful  of  earth  from  one  place  to 
another,  because  people  do  not  know  their  ability  as  intensive  farmers,  gardeners, 
vine  growers,  etc.     They  do  not  know  what  an  Italian  family  can  do  on  a  farm. 

.Lately  the  "American  Agriculturist"  published  an  article  from  ono  of  its  sub- 
scribers in  Ohio,  in  which  the  writer  says  that  if  an  American  farmer  wishes  to  grow 
rich,  as  he  is  doing,  he  must  take,  as  he  has  done,  an  Italian  family  on  his  farm. 
He  describes  the  work  of  his  Italian  family  and  compares  it  to  that  of  a  family  of 
ants  or  bees.  A  special  characteristic  of  the  Italian  is  his  wonderful  capacity  for 
"picking" — anything  and  everything.  An  Italian  woman  working  or  strolling  in 
the  field  will  fill  her  turned-up  apron  with  many  things  which  she  will  find,  and 
even  make  herself  so  useful  by  destroying  all  insects  which  she  believes  are  harmful 
to  vegetation  that  she  would  be  an  object  of  wonder  and  admiration  to  the  American 
farmer  in  general,  as  she  is  to  the  Ohio  farmer  in  particular.  And  to  think  that 
thousands  of  such  Italian  families. are  degenerating  in  the  American  towns! 

The  suffering  of  the  Italian  cafone  has  found  a  sympathetic  echo  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Italian  people  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea,  of  the  King  and.  Queen  in  whose  hands 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  is  intrusted,  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  even  of  His  Holiness  the  Pope  and  the  whole  clergy.  Therefore  ways  and 
means,  public  and  private,  by  law  and  by  personal  and  collective  efforts,  have  been 
planned  and  carried  into  effect  to  relieve  th«  pitiable  conditions.  The  diplomatic 
and  consular  authorities  have  reported  and  a"ted  according  to  the  means  at  their 
disposition.  Often  members  of  Parliament  have  come  to  America  to  investigate  for 
themselves  and  for  the  Government.  And  at  last  the  emigration  law,  after  years  of 
study,  discussion,  and  delay,  has  been  passed  and  enacted. 

But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  proper  remedy  has  never  been  urged,  viz, 
inducing  the  Italian  cafone  of  the  American  towns,  by  any  means  and  at  all  sac- 
rifices, to  establish  himself  in  the  country.  This  should  have  been  recommended 
by  the  official  investigators  or  by  subsequent  legislation  as  the  only  radical  and 
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definitive  way  to  solve  the  problem,  but  other  less  radical  and  in  many  instances 
inefficacious  means  have  been  suggested  and  approved.  These  measures  are  inspired 
by  a  most  watchful  state  paternalism,  which  sometimes  seems  incompatible  with 
the  legal  position  of  the  Italian  in  this  country,  by  whose  laws  he  is  protected.  To 
protect  Italian  emigration  abroad  is  the  principle  which  inspires  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. The  establishment  of  Italian  agricultural  centers  or  nuclei  with  the  cafoni 
of  the  American  towns,  around  which  Ihe  incoming  cafoni  and  spostati  would  be 
helped  to  gather,  without  being  compelled  to  stop  in  the  American  cities,  as  the 
northern  immigrants  do,  has  never  been  suggested  in  official  or  private  reports,  as 
far  as  we  know,  during  the  discussions  of  the  emigration  law  in  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  attention  of  the  Italians  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  thousands  of  existing 
Italian  societies,  should  be  called  to  their  duty  of  redeeming  the  Italian  good  name 
in  this  country.  They  should  understand  that  the  only  means  to  rebuild  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Italo-American  in  general  is  the  plow.  It  is  useless  to  deny  that  the 
better  class  of  Italians  are  living  under  the  shadow  which  bad  city  conditions  are 
casting ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  unless  they  wish  to  be  always  in  the  dark 
they  must  do  something  to  relieve  the  situation.  This  movement  to  the  plow  ought 
to  be  started  by  Italians  and  encouraged  by  the  Americans  friendly  toward  them, 
and  by  the  Italian  Government,  as  the  surest  means  of  following  and  protecting 
Italians  abroad.  But  if  official  paternalism  has  failed  to  see  such  a  necessity  and 
provide  accordingly,  there  have  been  individuals  in  the  United  States  who  have 
noticed  it  and  carried  it  out  to  the  best  of  their  capacities  and  possibilities  in  ways 
and  to  results  which  are  described  in  the  following  pages. 

Italian  Agricultural  Colonies. 
1.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

This  is  the  first  Italian  agricultural  colony  in  the  United  States,  and  was  founded 
by  an  Italian  political  relugee  to  this  country,  Signer  Secchi  de  Casale.  He 
established  the  first  Ilalian  newspaper  in  New  York,  "L'Eco  d'ltalia,"  With  which 
he  kept  alive  the  love  for  Italy  among  the  few  Italians  of  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
and  Canada.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Mazzini  and  a  friend  of  Garibaldi,  and  of  the 
other  Italian  patriots,  with  whom  he  had  fought  for  the  independence  of  Italy  In 
1849,  after  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  found  a  Roman  republic,  he  emigrated  to 
New  York  with  some  of  his  companions.  They  lived  together  on  Staten  Island,  in 
the  village  of  Stapleton,  where  the  house  which  they  occupied,  with  Garibaldi,  still 
stands,  north  of  Backman's  brewery. 

Signor  Secchi  de  Casale  was  very  active  in  this  country  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of 
Italy,  both  among  his  countrymen  and  the  American  people,  who  as  a  whole  sympa- 
thized with  that  country  in  its  struggle  for  liberty.  He  was  a  man  of  heart,  who, 
as  the  Italian  immigation  to  this  country  was  increasing,  made  it  his  duty  to  help 
the  immigrants  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  A  good  many  Italians  who  now  enjoy 
good  positions  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  were  helped  by  him 
with  advice  and  protection.  His  work  in  favor  of  the  poor  little  Italian  street 
musicians,  who  at  that  time  were  brought  to  this  country  by  unscrupulous  men,  first 
known  to  the  American  people  by  the  name  of  "padroni,"  is  remarkable.  .  In  this 
connection  he  was  instrumental,  with  the  aid  of  the  Italian  consular  and  diplomatic 
representatives  in  this  country,  in  inducing  the  Italian  Parliament  to  pass,  in  1874, 
an  act  for  the  purpose  of  abating  this  human  exportation  from  Italy  to  this  and 
other  countries.  King  Victor  Emanuel  knighted  Signor  de  Casale,  as  a  recognition 
of  his  services  toward  his  country  and  his  countrymen  of  America. 

But  the  standing  monument  to  his  memory  is  the  Italian  agricultural  colony 
which  he  founded  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  and  which  is  now  the  most  prosperous  of  the 
Italian  colonies  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  stream  of  immigration  of  Italian  cafoni 
had  just  commenced  to  set  toward  New  York,  when  he  saw  the  necessity  of  induc- 
ing them  to  go  to  farm  the  American  soil  instead  of  settling  in  the  cities.  The  evil 
results  of  such  a  practice  were  evident,  even  at  the  first.  He  therefore  proposed  to 
divert  the  stream  of  immigration  elsewhere.  He  found  in  Mr.  Charles  Landis,  of 
Laudisville,  N.  J.,  a  most  valuable  helper  in  his  plan.  This  gentleman  being  a 
large  landowner,  put  large  tracts  of  land  at  the  disposition  of  Chevalier  de  Casale 
for  his  colonization  scheme. 

The  colony  was  founded  in  1878  with  a  few  Italian  peasants,  and  since  then  it  has 
grown  wonderfully — to  such  an  extent  that  it  now  counts  about  5,000  Italians, 
engaged  at  Vineland,  Landisville,  and  Plainfield,  all  adjoining  towns  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  in  highly  remunerative  agricultural  and  even  manufacturing  pur- , 
suits.  The  Italians  of  Vineland  have  been  able  to  produce  wine  from  their  vineyards 
since  1881.  This  was  the  first  Italian  wine  made  in  the  East.  Some  wine  is  still 
made  in  the  colony,  but  not  in  such  large  quantities  as  at  first.    Viticulture  ha,s 
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given  place  to  truck  farming  and  to  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes,  which  have 
proved  very  profitable.  The  settlements  include  three  Italian  societies  of  mutual 
help. 

Chevalier  de  Casale  foresaw  the  mistakes  which  were  in  store  for  the  Italian  peasant 
if  he  crowded  in  the  cities,  and  with  his  paper,  "L'Eco  d'ltalia,"  persistently  gave 
loud  warning.  By  the  foundation  of  his  Vineland  colony  he  was  giving  an  example 
of  the  way  to  avoid  the  fulfillment  of  a  future  which  must  cause  suffering  and  shame, 
worthy  of  Dante's  Inferno.  He  wished  that  his  colony  should  be  an  example  for 
others  to  follow,  and  therefore  he  put  all  his  soul,  which  was  that  of  a  patriot  and 
a  philanthropist,  into  the  care  of  its  foundation  and  management.  But  he  had  very 
few  imitators,  because  indifference,  if  not  greed  and  selfishness,  was  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  surrounded  him  and  who  came  here  afterwards.. 

Chevalier  de  Casale  died  in  the  year  1885,  but  his  noble  work  as  patriot,  editor, 
and  colonizer  will  remain  a  dear  memory  in  the  hearts  of  the  Italians  of  the  United 
States. 

2.  Bryan,  Brazos  County,  Tex. 

This  colony  was  founded  by  chance  about  the  year  1880  by  some  Sicilians  who  went 
to  work  on  the  main  branch  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Railroad.  When  the  work  of 
the  road  was  finished  they  found  inducement  to  buy  some  land  on  the  Brazos  River 
which  was  good  for  cotton,  but  is  sometimes  subject  to  inundation.  The  culture 
proved  profitable,  and  the  first  settlers  attracted  friends  and  relatives.  Now  the 
colony  counts  about  500  persons,  all  told.  They  own  a  church,  of  which  Father  Petillo 
was  once  the  rector. 

Other  Italians  are  engaged  in  the  culture  of  rice  in  the  rice  fields  of  southeastern 
Texas,  and  many  more  are  truck  farming  around  the  large  Texas  towns,  particularly 
Dallas,  Houston,  and  San  Antonio. 

A  settlement  of  Italians  near  Dickinson  engaged  in  truck  farming  and  furnisning 
vegetables  to  the  city  of  Galveston  is  noticeable.  la  Texas  there  are  also  many 
Italian  cotton  planters,  who  are  scattered  all  over  the  State.  Worthy  of  mention  is  a 
gronp  of  Italian  vineyards  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gunnison,  Tex. 

3.  Asti,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 

In  1881  there  were  many  Italians  in  San  Francisco  asking  for  work.  They  could 
not  speak  the  language  of  the  country  and  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment. They  were  generally  good,  willing,  and  able  farmers.  On  the  other  hand, 
California,  containing  a  larger  territory  than  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  was  only  inhab- 
ited by  1,000,000  population. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  California  are  similar  to  those  of  Italy.  The  olive,  the  fig, 
the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  flowers,  and  the  grapes  thrive  in  this  section  of  the  world 
as  well  if  not  better  than  in  Italy,  as  in  California  there  is  yet  a  virgin  soil  which 
has  not  been  impoverished  by  centuries  of  cultivation,  and  consequently  gives  lux- 
uriant products  without  fertilizing. 

There  one  could  see  on  one  side  farmers  asking  for  work,  and  on  the  other,  the 
farm  asking  for  laborers,  to  whom  it  would  give  the  richest  returns.  The  question 
then  was :  How  to  unite  the  elements  together. 

Mr.  A.  Sbarboro,  an  enterprising  Italian  of  San  Francisco,  spoke  to  several  of  his 

countrymen  about  the  project  of  forming  a  cooperative  association  and  engaging  in 

'  the  production  of  grapes,  which  were  then   commanding  a  high  price.     He  met 

encouragement  on  all  sides,  notably  from  that  eminent  surgeon,   Dr.   Paolo  De 

Vecchi,  who  has  honored  the  Italian  name  andhis  profession  in  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Fontana,  who,  beginning  as  a  poor  boy,  by  energy  and  activity  has  suc- 
ceeded in  becoming  the  head  of  the  largest  fruit-canning  establishment  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  of  the  world,  was  one  of  the  most  fervent  supporters  of  the 
enterprise. 

Pietro  C.  Rossi,  then  a  bright,  energetio  young  man,  who  had  recently  arrived 
from  the  district  of  Asti,  Italy,  whose  ancestors  for  generations  back  Dad  been  grape 
growers  and  wine  makers,  and  who,  himself,  during  the  vacations  from  his  college 
studies,  had  devoted  himself  to  the  practical  part  of  wine  making,  was  the  most 
important  acquisition  made  by  the  colony.  He  devoted  his  immense  energy  and 
bright  intelligence  to  the  enterprise,  was  soon  eleoted  the  president,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  great  success  eventually  attained  by  it. 

Henry  Casanova,  S.  Campodonico,  G.  B.  Cevasco,  V.  Ravenna,  Antonio  Daneri, 
N.  Giamboni,  M.  Perata,  Dr.  G.  Ollino,  and  other  patriotic  Italians,  assisted  in  the 
.organization  of  the  colony. 

Thus  encouraged,  Mr.  Sbarboro  launched  what  was  intended  to  be  a  strictly  coop- 
erative farming  association.  The  funds  were  to  be  raised  by  the  payment  of  monthly 
installments  of  $1  per  share,  the  same  as  the  building  and  Joan  associations.    Two 
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thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  shares  were  subscribed,  whioh  gave  an  income  of 
$2;250  per  month.  A  board  of  9  directors  was  elected  by  the  stockholders,  all  serving 
without  any  remuneration  whatever. 

The  organizers  took  good  care  not  to  commit  the  error  of  many  institutions  of  a 
like  character  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  sharpers  who  have  a  tract  of  land  for 
sale  that  may  be  worth,  say,  $10  per  acre,  and  who,  by  manipulating  the  directors, 
saddle  it  on  the  company  at  perhaps  $50  to  $100  per  acre — the  beginning  of  its  sure 
failure. 

Avoiding  this  mistake,  they  put  their  money  in  bank  until  they  had  accumulated 
$10,000,  then  appointed  a  committee  of  3  directors  to  seek  for  a  proper  location 
on  which  to  commence  work.  This  committee  traversed  the  State,  visiting  some 
40  different  locations,  examining  minutely  not  only  the  quality  and  richness  of  the 
soil,  but  the  salubrity  of  theclimate,itsadaptabilityforgrowinggrapes,  which  would 
make  not  only  quantity  but  quality  in  wines.  Above  all,  they  examined  the  rain 
gauge  of  years  past,  and  finally,  fortunately  for  the  colonists,  selected  a  tract  of  1,500 
acres  of  rolling  hill  land,  healthy,  never  having  suffered  for  want  of  rain,  traversed 
by  railroad,  with  a  station  which  they  named  "Asti,"  expecting,  as  they  eventually 
did,  to  make  as  good  wine  in  the  new  Asti  of  California,  as  that  which  was  made  in 
the  old  Asti  of  Piemonte,  Italy.  The  station  was  only  3J  hours  by  rail  from  San 
Francisco. 

The  first  cost  of  the  land  was  $25,000.  They  paid  the  $10,000  that  they  had  iu  the 
treasury  on  account,  and  every  month  for  fifteen  months  thereafter,  $1,000.  The 
other  $1,250  they  used  in  grubbing  up  the  immense  oak  trees  that  were  situated  on 
what  was  then  a  sheep  range,  and  prepared  the  land  for  setting  out  the  grape  cut 
tings. 

While  making  the  by-laws  Mr.  Sbarboro  inserted  an  article  which  read  as  follows : 

All  permanent  employees  on  the  grounds  shall  he  members  of  the  association.  The  preference 
shall  be  given  to  Italian-Swiss  persons  who  are  either  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  have  declared 
their  intention  to  become  such. 

The  article  was  intended  to  benefit  the  laborers.  When  everything  was  ready  for 
work,  Mr.  Sbarboro  called  a  number  of  laborers  to  his  office  and  explained  what 
they  were  expected  to  do.  Their  wages  would  be  from  $30  to  $40  per  month,  with 
good  board,  wine  ad  libitum,  and  a  house  to  sleep  in.  But  in  order  that  they  should 
take  an  interest  in  the  work,  each  laborer  was  to  subscribe  at  least  five  shares  oi 
stock,  for  which  $5  per  month  would  he  deducted  from  his  wages.  He  would  then 
be  interested  in  the  profits  to  be  made  in  the  enterprise,  and  when  the  land  became 
fruitful,  he  would,  if  he  bo  desired,  be  entitled  to  receive  a  number  of  acres  of  the 
land  which  he  had  helped  to  cultivate. 

But  they  could  not  understand  the  value  of  cooperation.  Notwithstanding  much 
patieut  explanation  of  the  advantages  which  they  would  derive  from  becoming  stock 
holders,  Mr.  Sbarboro  could  not  succeed  in  inducing  a  single  laborer  to  go  to  work, 
if  he  was  to  be  compelled  to  take  stock  in  the  association. 

The  organizers  were  thus  obliged  to  dispose  of  their  stock  to  intelligent  business 
men  of  the  city  and  pay  the  laborers  entirely  in  cash  instead  of  partly  in  stock. 

Whilst  the  soil  was  being  prepared  the  colony  was  enabled  to  import  grape  cut- 
tings from  all  parts  of  Italy,  France,  Hungary,  and  the  Rhine,  through  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  G.  Ollino,  of  Asti,  Italy.  These  cuttings  arrived  in  good  condition  and  were 
set  out  on  the  rolling  hills  where  the  viticulturist  in  the  employ  of  the  company 
judged  they  would  thrive  the  best. 

The  monthly  payments  continued  for  five  years,  each  share  having  paid  $60,  or  a 
total  of  about  $150,000.  When  the  colony  was  started,  grapes  were  selling  in  the 
market  at  $30  per  ton.  When  the  colony  sent  the  first  grapes  to  market,  the  price 
had  been  reduced  to  $8  per  ton,  which  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  cost  oi  grow- 
ing the  grapes. 

The  board  then  decided  to  put  up  a  stone  winery.  An  assessment  of  $10  per  share 
was  levied,  making  $22,500,  and  a  winery,  holding  300,000  gallons  of  wine,  with  its 
cooperage,  was  built.  Thus  from  being  farmers  only  the  colonists  werf  compelled 
to  become  manufacturers  also.  As  soon  as  the  first  wine  was  made,  a  sample  of  it 
was  sent  to  market,  where  only  7  cents  per  gallon  was  offered  for  it  by  the  wholesale 
dealers.  Again  disaster  stared  the  colony  in  the  face,  but  fortunately  the  board  of 
directors  and  stockholders  of  the  company  were  men  who  only  became  more  active 
when  difficulties  were  to  be  confronted.  Instead  of  selling  the  wine  to  the  large 
San  Francisco  dealers  at  ruinous  prices,  they  shipped  it  in  carload  lots  to  New  York, 
New  Orleans,  Chicago,  and  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  fine  qualities  of  the  wine  were  immediately  appreciated  by  the  dealers  and 
consumers.  Instead  of  being  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  wine  for  7  cents  per  gallon, 
they  obtained  returns  of  from  30  to  50  cents  per  gallon,  according  to  the  quality. 
Thus,  from  being  farmers  they  had  become  manufacturers,  and  from  manufacturers 
they  were  also  forced  to  become  dealers,  which  brought  into  their  control  the  three 
branches  of  the  industry. 
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Year  by  year  sufficient  loads  of  the  wines  were  sold  to  pay  the  running  expenses 
and  enlarge  the  plant  annually,  the  balance  of  the  wines  being  stored  in  the  vaults 
and  kept  for  aging  purposes. 

Again  the  stockholders  did  not  ask  for  dividends.  Every  year  they  issued  a 
report,  showing  the  improving  condition  of  the  property,  and  all  were  satisfied  that 
the  earnings  should  be  added  to  the  improvements,  as  it  was  readily  seen  that  the 
larger  the  quantity  of  grapes  grown  and  wine  made,  the  cheaper  the  wine  could  be 
placed  on  the  market  and  the  more  successful  would  be  competition  with  the  larger 
wine  houses  which  had  been  organized  20  years  before  them. 

They  continued  improving  and  adding  to  the  property  for  16  years,  at  the  close  of 
which  time  they  not  only  had  the  largest  dry  wine  vineyard  in  California  at  Asti, 
with  a  winery  holding  3,000,000  gallons,  complete  with  the  best  modern  machinery 
and  cooperage,  but  had  also  acquired  at  Madera,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
1,000  acres  of  land  with  vineyard,  cooperage,  and  machinery,  where  they  are  making 
some  of  the  best  port,  sherry,  Muscat,  Angelica,  and  other  sweet  wines  and  brandy 
that  are  made  in  the  United  States. 

After  16  years  they  commenced  to  pay  dividends  to  the  stockholders,  thns  remu- 
nerating them  for  their  long  and  patient  waiting.  The  value  of  their  shares  is  now 
three  times  over  the  amount  which  has  been  paid,  and  one  can  not  help  but  be  sorry 
for  the  poor  laborers  who  did  not  embrace  the  opportunity  of  deriving  a  greater 
benefit  from  their  labors  by  joining  the  organizers  in  taking  stock  in  the  company. 

As  a  result  of  the  enterprise  the  company  has  during  the  past  20  years  given 
remunerative  employment  to  over  200  laborers  daily.  The  colony  is  a  settlement 
with  many  families,  and  only  yesterday  one  could  count  45  bright  children,  the  old- 
est being  17  years  of  age,  who  were  born  there.  The  colony  has  a,  school  for  the 
children,  a  post-office,  telephone  and  telegraphic  communications,  and  it  is  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  happiest  communities  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Doctors  there  are 
none,  as  they  are  not  required,  except  in  some  isolated  cases  where  accidents  happen 
to  some  of  the  laborers. 

Several  of  the  directors  have  purchased  small  tracts  of  land,  where  they  have 
erected  pleasant  country  homes  and  there  enjoy  the  summer  vacations,  recuperating 
their  health  and  procuring  enjoyment  for  their  families. 

In  1897,  when  the  production  of  grapes  by  the  colony  and  by  the  numerous  farm- 
ers, who  had  been  induced  by  its  example  to  set  their  vineyards  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, was  so  large  that  the  cooperage  of  the  colony,  although  greatly  iucreased, 
would  not  contain  the  juice  of  this  large  crop,  the  directors  conceived  the  happy 
thought  of  carving  a  cistern  out  of  solid  rock,  measuring  84  feet  long,  34  feet  wide, 
and  25  feet  high,  which  was  lined  with  a  wall  of  cement,  then  made  imperforable  by 
a  coat  of  paraffin.  This  is  five  times  larger  than  the  largest  wine  vesBel  which  has 
ever  been  built  in  the  world,  and  its  fame  has  been  written  by  the  press  everywhere. 

It  takes  2  Bteam  pumps  7  days  to  fill  this  enormous  wine  tank,  and,  as  it  stands 
on  an  elevation  above  the  winery,  it  is  emptied  by  gravitation  through  a  tunnel 
with  a  4-inch  pipe  in  4£  days.  This  tunnel  is  connected  directly  with  the  smaller 
cooperage  in  the  winery  of  the  colony. 

At  the  possessions  in  Madera  the  colony  has  also  quite  a  settlement,  so  large  that 
the  railroad  company  was  induced  to  build  a  special  track  from  the  town  of  Madera 
to  the  winery,  4  miles  distant.  Here  the  colony  has  put  up  the  best  machinery  for 
grape  crushing  and  wine  and  brandy  making  that  there  now  is  in  the  world.  In 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  the  colony  has  built  and  now  occupies  a  5-story  building 
fronting  on  Broadway  and  Battery  streets,  where  3,000,000  gallons  of  assorted  wines 
are  stored,  bottled,  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  colony  now  produces,  of  superior  quality,  the  wines  Chianti,  Barolo,  Barbera, 
Grignolino,  and  Marsala  of  Italy,  and  also  the  red  and  white  wines  of  France  and 
Germany,  such  as  Burgundy,  Zinfandel,  Carigan,  Cabernet,  Medoc,  Hock,  Chasselas, 
Riesling,  Chablis,  Sauterne,  and  Johannisberger,  besides  all  the  sweet  wines,  such 
as  sherry,  port,  Muscat,  Angelica,  Madeira,  Malaga,  Tokay,  together  with  the  spark- 
ling Moscato  and  extra  dry  Monte  Cristo  champagnes. 

The  colony  also  produces  a  very  superior  quality  of  brandy  and  cognac,  including 
the  famous  Grappa,  so  much  appreciated  by  the  Italian  people,  which  is  identical  in 
flavor  and  taste  with  that  made  in  the  mother  country. 

The  wines  of  the  colony  have  made  Calilornia  known  throughout  the  world  for 
the  production  of  wines  of  a  superior  quality,  as  the  colony  now  ships  daily  wines 
in  large  quantities  to  all  parts  of  the  South  and  Central  American  republics,  to  China 
and  Japan,  and  also  to  England,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  even  to  Nice 
and  Cannes  in  France,  where  the  wines  of  California  are  highly  appreciated  by  the 
connoisseurs  of  those  countries. 

That  the  Italian-Swiss  Agricultural  Colony  has  been  successful  in  making  as  fine 
wines  as  those  made  in  any  part  of  the  globe  is  further  attested  by  the  medals  it  has 
received  at  the  different  expositions — for  instance,  those  held  in  Paris  and  Bordeaux, 
France,  and  Genoa,  Asti,  and  Turin,  Italy.     The  jury  at  the  Italian-American  Exhi- 
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bition  in  Genoa,  Italy,  in  1892,  in  addition  to  a  gold  medal,  granted  the  colony  a 
grand  diploma  of  honor,  the  same  as  was  granted  the  colony  at  the  National  Exhibi- 
tion in  Turin,  Italy,  September,  1898,  for  the  excellent  quality  of  its  red  and  white 
wines,  and  also  for  its  sparkling  champagnes. 

.4.  Italians  in  other  parts  of  California  and  the  Par  West. 

The  Italian-Swiss  Agricultural  Colony  of  Asti  is  not  the  only  example  of  what 
Italians  have  done  in  the  State  of  California.  There  are  instances  of  individuals  who 
have  been  no  less  successful.  One  may  say  that  Italians  have  shown  to  the  world, 
more  than  any  other  nationality,  Americans  not  excluded,  the  agricultural  possibili- 
ties of  California,  which  in  climate  and  soil  bears  so  much  resemblance  to  Italy.  Just 
for  this  reason  Italians  have  found  in  it  the  desideratum  to  carry  out  their  agricultural 
ideas.  Their  colonies,  even  those  of  the  cities,  are  conceded  to  be  the  best  models 
among  the  Italian  colonies  of  the  other  States.  The  same  credit  must  be  given  to 
the  Swiss-Italians  of  Canton  Ticino  of  Switzerland,  who  have  emigrated  to  Cali- 
fornia. They  are  not  only  successful  as  farmers,  but  also  as  ranchmen  and  dairymen. 
The  truck  farmers  around  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and  other  cities  of  California 
are  mostly  Italians. 

Thero  is  not  a  Californian  valley  where  there  is  not  a  dozen  or  more  Italian  farms, 
frui  t  orchards,  or  vineyards,  and  Italians.are  employed  in  large  numbers  by  American 
farmers. 

The  list  of  vine  growers  of  California  in  the  year  1881,  when  viticulture  was  yet 
in  au  incipient  state,  gives  141  Italians.  Since  that  year  no  new  lists  have  been 
published,  but  the  census  of  1901  will  undoubtedly  show  even  more  creditable 
figures  in  favor  of  the  Italians  of  California. 

The  last  report  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco,  published 
in  the  year  1897,  gives  45,625  Italians  living  in  the  56  counties  of  California,  almost 
all  engaged  in  agriculture,  owning  2.726  farms,  orchards,  vineyards,  ranches,  etc., 
and  837  business  concerns,  with  a  capital  of  $17,908,300.  The  total  capital  of  agri- 
culturists, ranchers,  and  business  men  was  reported  as  $114,325,000. 

The  groups  of  Italian  truck  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Denver  and  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  are  also  worthy  of  mention. 
They  utilize  the  land  of  the  valleys,  where  they  can  get  water  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses. On  the  plateau  lands,  near  Denver,  they  get  the  water  from  artesian  wells, 
with  windmills  and  pumps.  They  form  a  prosperous  lot  of  people.  They  are  almost 
all  from  the  southern  provinces  of  Italy,  and  the  number,  though  now  not  more  than 
300,  is  on  the  increase.  Originally  they  were  miners  or  laborers  on  railroad  work. 
They  now  have  the  monopoly  of  furnishing  vegetables  to  the  neighboring  cities. 

5.  Italians  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

It  is  safe  to  Bay  that  the  Italiams  of  those  States  are  rapidly  dislodging  the  negroes 
from  the  sugar-cane  plantations.  These  Italians  almost  all  come  from  Sicily,  and  they 
are  yet  coming  in  large  numbers.  The  Italians  having  been  found  reliable  at  first,  are 
now  very  much  sought  for  by  the  planters,  who  employ  them  extensively,  and  who 
would  be  at  a  loss  without  them.  In  many  cases  the  plantations  are  divided  into  par- 
cels, and  each  is  given  to  a  family  to  cultivate.  The  cane  is  bought  by  the  owner  of 
the  plantation  at  market  value,  and  from  the  amount  is  deducted  the  rent  of  the  land, 
of  animals,  and  of  implements,  also  the  bill  of  provisions  advanced  from  the  store. 
It  would  be  highly  desirable  that  these  Italians,  who  count  about  10t-,000,  should 
become  landowners.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  almost  all  Sicilians,  who  are 
very  much  attached  to  the  kind  of  food  of  their  native  land,  the  importation  of  Italian 
produce  to  New  Orleans  from  Sicily  is  very  brisk.  It  seems  that  in  their  hard  work 
in  the  cane  fields  during  the  very  hot  season  they  find  great  comfort  in  drinking 
wine,  therefore  the  importation'of  Italian  and  California  wine  into  these  States  for 
their  use  is  very  great. 

The  season  of  cane  cutting  is  known  by  Italians  as  "la  zuccarata,"  and  each  year 
before  la  zuccarata  thousands  of  Sicilians  go  from  Italy  and  also  from  the  Central 
and  Northern  States,  to  Louisiana  and  Mississippi ;  so  there  is  a  fluctuation  of  Sicili- 
ans from  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  when  la  zuccarata 
is  over,  to  the  railroad  and  excavation  works  of  the  North,  and  from  the  North  back 
again,  early  in  the  fall,  before  la  zuccarata  is  begun. 

6.  The  Italian  truck  farmers  of  Memphis,  Term. 

In  the  outskirts  of  Memphis,  are  located  about  50  Italian  truck  farmers,  for  whom 
the  community  of  that  town  seems  to  have  great  respect,  judging  from  reports  pub- 
lislied  by  the  American  and  Italian  press.  They  all  come  from  a  well-known  Italian 
town  of  the  Valley  of  the  Po,  Alessandria,  and  therefore  their  settlement  is  known  as 
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"La  Colonia  Alessandrina  di  Memphis."  Their  pursuit  of  furnishing  Memphis  with 
fruit  and  vegetables  proves  profitable,  and  they  are  consequently  well  to  do.  They 
have  formed  among  themselves  a  society  of  mutual  help,  known  as  "La  Societa  di 
Mutuo  Soccorso  dei  Giardinieri  Italiani  di  Memphis/'  which  is  very  prosperous. 
Certainly  this  example  deserves  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  Italian  cafoni  of  the  Ameri- 
can towns,  and  to  those  on  whom  it  is  incumbent  to  do  something  for  them  in  the 
way  of  inducing  them  to  go  back  to  agriculture. 

7.  Italian  agricultural  colonies  of  Daphne,  Baldwin  County,  Ala.,  and  of  Lam- 
berth,  Mobile  County,  Ala. 

These  colonies  were  established  by  the  writer,  the  first  in  the  year  1890  and  the 
second  in  the  year  1893.  Therefore  he  will  let  someone  else  say  something  about  the 
first  one,  which  is  the  more  important  of  the  two.  On  pages  360  and  361  of  a  volu- 
minous "  Relazione  d'un  viaggio  d'istruzfone  negli  Stati  Uniti  fatto  per  incarico  del 
Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Commercio  del  Regno  d'ltalia,  dal  Prof.  Guido 
Cav.  Rossati,  Regio  enotecnico  governativo  a  New  York,"  and  published  in  Rome  in 
1900.  one  reads  as  follows : 

This  oolony  which  I  visited  was  founded  about  the  year  1890  by  Mr-  Alessandro  Mastro-Yalerio,  a 
worthy  Italian  newspaper  man,  now  manager  of  La  Tribuna  Italiana  of  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  Italian  peasant  who  emigrates  to  this  country  to  till  the  soil,  taking  them  away  from 
the  influence  of  the  great  American  cities,  which  is  often  pernicious  and  demoralizing,  and  where  they 
live  and  practice  the  lowest  trades. 

He  took  there  about  20  Italian  families,  dedicating  several  years  of  his  life  to  the  progress  and 
welfare  of  the  colony.  "When  I  visited  the  colony,  ae  a  g_uest  of  Mr.  Valerio,  in  1897, 1  was  able  to 
notice  personally  how  he  exercised  with  much  love  his  agricultural  apostolate  among  these  good  and 
laborious  peasants,  whom  he  daily  educated  in  the  sound  principles  of  rational  agriculture.  There, 
in  that  shady  and  invigorating  pine  forest  which  onr  countrymen  were  reclaiming  for  agriculture,  he 
was  guiding  and  advising  them  about  the  planting  and  the  care  of  the  vineyards,  while  he  was  exper- 
imenting for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Experiment  Station  of  Ala- 
bama. Meanwhile  the  culture  of  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  wheat,  corn,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
vegetables  was  going  on.  At  the  same  time  he  was  studying  the  improvement  of  the  soil  by  fertiliz- 
ing, and  gave  courage  to  the  colonists  to  overcome  the  inevitable  difficulties  of  the  first  years. 
Lastly,  he  was  the  soul  and  brain  of  the  colony,  which  owes  to  him  its  present  welfare. 

Each  family  possesses  from  25  to  50  acres  of  land,  bought  at  from  $1.50  to  $5  per  acre.  The  soil, 
which  is  sandy,  with  a  red  or  yellow  subsoil  (siliceo-argillous),  is  not  fertile,  but  can  be  easily  worked, 
and  with  the  judicious  use  of  fertilizer  produces  abundantly  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  corn,  rice,  oats, 
tobacco,  peanuts,  and  vegetables,  even  2  crops,  if  one  wishes.  The  vines  and  fruit  trees,  which  the 
colonists  have  planted  extensively,  according  to  the  system  of  rows  and  stakes,  develop  wonderfully 
and  mature  fruit  very  early,  so  that  the  vintage  is  ended  by  the  10th  of  July.  The  early  maturing  of 
the  fruit  is  of  distinct  benefit,  because  the  grapes  can  be  shipped  to  the  "Northern  markets,  where  they 
are  sold  as  high  as  15  cents  per  pound.  The  medium  production  per  acre  in  that  locality  is  about  2 
tons.  Some  vines  yield  a  second  crop,  as  abundant  as  the  first,  which  matures  in  September  or 
October. 

Each  colonist  has  built  his  own  house  out  of  the  lumber  of  the  pine  forest.  The  climate  is  healthy. 
The  air  is  purified  by  pine  trees.  There  is  very  seldom  Bnow  in  winter,  and  the  summer  heat  is  tem- 
pered by  the  constant  breeze  (alisei)  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  order  to  avoid  the  damage  by  froBt, 
which  some  years  happens  in  March,  the  colonists  use  fires  during  the  night  of  damp  leaves  and  grass 
on  which  some  petroleum  has  been  sprinkled. 

For  our  countrymen  who  follow  the  principle  of  intensive  agriculture — viz,  that  culture  by  which 
one  can  have  the  maximum  crop  of  the  best  quality  from  a  small  piece  of  land — these  Southern  lands 
are  fitted,  though  poor.  Their  low  price,  the  great  facility  for  improvement  of  their  physical  and 
productive  condition,  the  magnificent  climate,  the  very  pure  water,  the  diversified  culture  during  the 
year,  the  cooperative  system  of  consumption  and  production  for  which  the  colony  was  preparing  itself 
when  I  visited  it,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  products  and  the  obtaining  of  credit  for  the  purchase 
of  provisions,  implements,  fertilizers,  etc.,  are  coefficients  which  point  to  the  definite  success  of  the 
colony  of  Daphne,  Baldwin  County,  Ala. 

In  the  vineyards,  kept  by  the  colonists  with  the  utmost  care,  I  could  note  the  culture  of  some 
varieties  of  European  vines  grafted  on  indigenous  stock.  These  grapes  are  sold  entirely  for  table 
use.  But  some  colonists  had  commenced  to  make  wine,  and  so  I  could  taste  the  good  quality,  made  by 
Mr.  Bossi  and  the  brothers  Latini.  The  wine  production  of  the  colony  is  not  very  great,  but  it  will 
he  as  soon  as  the  young  vineyards  produce  and  new  ones  are  planted.  The  colony  possesses  a  school 
and  a  church  at  Daphne,  the  county  seat  of  Baldwin  County. 

I  visited  each  family,  so  as  to  inform  myself  as  to  their  condition.  I  noticed  a  certain  welfare,  and 
did  not  hear  any  complaint  worthy  of  notice.  In  order  to  make  ray  visit  useful  to  the  colonists,  on 
the  evening  of  the  third  day  I  spent  in  Daphne  I  gave  them  a  lecture  on  viticulture,  on  wine  making, 
on  agriculture  in  general,  cooperation,  etc.,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  court-house,  which  tbev  attended 
in  full  force.    The  newspapers  of  Daphne  and  Mobile  published  articles  on  my  visit  to  Daphne. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  after  this  favorable  report  of  Prof.  Guido  Rossati,  Margher- 
ita  of  Savoy,  then  Queen  of  Italy,  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Italian  church  of  Daphne 
some  rich  and  artistic  vestments  and  an  illuminated  missal,  and  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  of  Italy,  two  boxes  of  books,  the  writer  flatters  himself  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Italian  agricultural  colony  of  Daphne,  founded  according  to 
the  principles  set  forth  in  this  paper,  has  been  appreciated  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  Queen,  who  claimed  the  title  of  "the  elder  sister  of  Italians, 
wherever  they  were,  at  home  or  abroad." 

The  writer,  founder  of  this  colony,  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  express  public 
thanks  to  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  invaluable  help  he  has 
very  generously  tendered  him,  in  furnishing  him  with  seeds  and  shrubs,  advice, 
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books,  pamphlets  and  other  publications.  For  the  same  reasons,  he  wishes  to  express 
no  less  sincere  thanks  to  the  director  of  the  Alabama  Experiment  Station  at  Auburn, 
to  the  manager  of  the  firm  of  the  German  Kali  Works,  of  New  York  and  Germany, 
to  the  fertilizer  department  of  the  Armour  Company,  Chicago,  and  to  Miss  Jane 
Addams  and  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Wilmorth,  of  Hull  House,  Chicago. 

The  colony  of  Lamberth  was  established  with  colonists  who  wished  to  settle  along 
the  line  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railway  in  Mobile  County.  This  colony  now  counts 
about  12  families  of  very  prosperous  people.  They  are  engaged  in  viticulture,  in 
which  they  are  very  successful,  and  in  truck  farming.  They  have  built  a  ehuroh 
and  school,  and  have  a  railroad  station. 

8.  Colony  at  Surmyside,  Ark.,  and  Derivative  Colonies. 

(a)   SUNNYSIDE. 

No  other  Italian  colony  in  the  United  States  was  started  under  better  auspices 
than  this,  and  no  other  colony  had  so  bad  an  end.  First  we  should  say  that  an 
original  mistake  weighed  upon  its  destiny,  for  it  was  not  founded  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  away  from  the  cities  Italian  cafoni  in  order  to  get  them  to  till  the  soil, 
but  it  was  formed  with  peasants  brought  from  Italy — from  the  Romagna  and  the 
Marche — the  provinces  of  the  old  Papal  States,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

About  500  families,  in  2  batches  and  at  an  interval  of  1  year,  were  brought  from 
Romagna  and  Marche  to  Sunnyside  via  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  expense  of  transportation  might  have  been  entirely  saved  if  the  colonists  had 
been  taken  from  the  mass  of  Italian  peasants  in  the  American  cities,  who  would 
have  been  greatly  benefited.  This  fact  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  best  means 
which  there  is  at  hand  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Italians  crowded 
together  in  American  cities — that  of  sending  them  to  the  country  to  till  the  soil — is 
largely  overlooked. 

The  foundation  of  this  colony  came  after  an  understanding  between  Mr.  Austin 
Corbin,  the  Eastern  railroad  magnate,  president  of  the  L.  T.  Railway  and  Terminal 
Company,  of  the  Reading  Railway,  and  of  the  Anchor  Line  of  steamboats  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  Prince  E.  Ruspoli,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Princess 
Ruspoli  was  a  Miss  Curtis,  of  Boston,  and  the  Prince  visited  this  country  several 
times.  He  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Corbin,  who  proposed  to  him  a  colonization 
scheme  for  Italians  on  a  large  tract  of  very  rich  Mississippi  River  land  in  Chicot 
County,  Arkansas,  almost  opposite  Greenville,  Miss.,  and  on  a  river  island  known  as 
Sunnyside.  .  The  island  had  before  been  used  as  a  penal  colony,  and,  as  the  contract 
had  expired,  Mr.  Corbin  thought  in  1894  of  forming  on  it  an  Italian  colony.  He 
made  this  proposition  to  Prince  Ruspoli,  then  visiting  the  United  States. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  gentleman  the  required  500  families  were  enrolled  in 
Romagna  by  a  special  agent,  Prof.  Alex.  Oldrini,  of  New  York,  who  made  the  trip 
there  purposely.  They  were  sent  to  New  Orleans  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  Italian  diplomatic  and  consular  authorities,  who  had  interested  the  American 
authorities  of  that  port  in  them,  and  from  there  they  were  sent  to  Sunnyside,  on  the 
steamers  of  the  Anchor  Line,  owned  by  Mr.  Corbin.  During  the  trip  special  care 
was  given  to  the  comfort  of  the  colonists.  No  less  care  was  given  to  welcome  them 
at  Sunnyside,  where  thev  found  everything  ready  to  commence  work  at  once,  in  the 
fall  of  1895. 

The  soil,  of  fabulous  fertility,  as  is  all  the  soil  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  was  ready 
to  be  planted.  Agricultural  implements,  draft  horses,  seeds,  houses,  stores,  ware- 
houses, gins,  presses,  carts,  a  railroad,  a  steamer  coasting  the  island,  were  all  ready 
for  the  planting,  care,  and  gathering  of  the  cotton  crop,  its  baling  and  transporta- 
tion. The  cotton  was  afterwards  bought  at  market  price  by  Mr.  Corbin.  There  was 
also  a  school,  taught  by  12  Selesian  nuns,  and  a  church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Father 
Bandini,  purposely  called  from  Albany,  N  Y.,  was  the  titular.  Sunnyside  had  also 
a  postal  and  a  telegraph  office. 

Twenty  acres  of  land,  with  a  good  houso,  was  allotted  to  each  family  at  a  fair 
price,  and  full  credit  for  each  was  opened  at  the  Sunnyside  store,  also  the  property 
of  Mr.  Corbin.  With  such  a  splendid  beginning  the  colony  gave  promise  of  a  high 
prosperity,  but  unfortunately  malaria  soon  began  to  decimate  its  members.  Mr. 
Corbin  had  promised  the  Italian  diplomatic  authorities  at  Washington,  and  through 
them  the  Italian  Government,  that  he  would  make  the  colonists  comfortable,  and 
from  the  vast  improvements  he  commenced  at  Sunnyside  in  the  line  of  drainage, 
sewerage,  and  sinking  of  artesian  wells  to  get  pure  water  from  the  substrata,  which 
undoubtedly  would  have  improved  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  colony,  he  certainly 
was  keeping  his  word.  1ax^t    M  t~-  {»  jr>"-< 

But  his  death  in  the  year  1896,  in  his  park  in  the-Adirond-arek-Mon-rrfeins,  caused 
by  a  fall  from  his  stage  coach,  put  an  untimely  end  to  all  this.  The  estate  which 
he  left  could  not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  continuing  his  projects  until  all 
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the  affairs  pertaining  thereto  should  have  been  settled,  and  this  required  a  great 
deal  of  time. 

The  alarming  increase  of  mortality  among  the  colonists  (130  deaths  occurred  in 
two  months)  forced  a  majority  of  them  to  abandon  the  colony  in  1897  and  1898. 
Only  40  small  families  and  single  persons  remained.  Many  of  the  families  went  back 
to  Italy;  others  went  to  Brazil,  South  America;  Alabama,  New  Orleans,  and  the 
North.  The  remaining  families  went  to  form  the  colonies  of  Tontitown,  Ark. ;  of 
Montebello,  near  St.  James,  Phelps  County,  Mo.,  and  of  Verdella,  also  in  Missouri. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  before  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  a  bill 
to  buy  the  land  at  Sunuyside,  to  make  it  once  more  a  penal  colony,  the  probability 
is  that  the  Italian  families  remaining  at  Sunuyside  will  move  elsewhere. 

If  Mr.  Corbin  had  lived  his  sanitary  projects  would  have  been  carried  out  at 
Suunyside  according  to  the  perfection  which  science  has  reached,  and  we  venture 
to  say  that  what  is  now  done  in  the  Roman  Campagna  in  regard  to  the  prevention 
of  malaria,  by  guarding  against  the  anophales  mosquito,  which  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained spreads  malarial  fever  through  germs  injected  through  its  bite,  would  have 
been  done  for  the  colonists  at  Sunnyside,  and  this  would  have  been  the  most  pros- 
perous colony  of  the  United  States. 

(ft)   TONTITOWN,  ARK. 

The  Rev.  Father  Bandini,  rector  of  the  Sunnyside  church,  as  soon  as  the  exodus 
of  the  members  of  the  colony  commenced,  thought  it  necessary  to  found  another 
colony,  where  they  could  continue  their  agricultural  pursuits  instead  of  going  back 
to  Italy  or  to  live  in  the  towns.  Therefore  he  gathered  a  certain  number  of  colon- 
ists who  were  ready  to  follow  his  advice  and  with  whom  he  discussed  the  plan.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  visit  land  offered  to  them  by  the  land  department  of  the 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  and  report.  The  report  was  not  unanimous  as 
to  the  adaptability  of  the  land  to  their  use.  Some  of  the  committee  liked  it  and 
others  did  not.  Nevertheless,  about  60  families  took  the  favorable  side  of  the  report 
and  went  there  to  settle.  They  formed  the  colony  of  Montebello,  Mo.  Those  who 
took  the  other  side  looked  for  another  place,  which  they  found  near  Springdale, 
Ark.,  and  settled  to  the  number  of  50  families  with  Father  Bandini,  founding  in  the 
winter  of  1898  the  colony  of  Toutitown,  named  in  honor  of  Henry  Tonti,  the  explorer 
and  companion  of  La  Salle.  Tonti  founded  in  1686  the  first  Arkansas  settlement  aud 
military  fort,  known  as  Arkansas  Post. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  of  the  three  colonies  that  of  Tontitown  is  the  most  advanced 
and  prosperous.  The  land  is  better  than  that  of  the  other  colonies  and  the  continu- 
ous presence  of  the  Rev.  Father  Bandini,  who  acts  as  a  religious  and  civil  apostle, 
on  account  of  the  intense  interest  he  takes  in  the  welfare  of  his  countrymen,  is  a 
guaranty  of  success.  He  directs  intelligently  the  minds  and  the  hearts  and  the  work 
of  the  colonists.  During  the  first  year  he  held  his  people  together  in  spite  of  adverse 
circumstances — a  most  killing  frost,  a  destructive  cyclone,  and  the  prejudice  of  the 
neighboring  Baptists  and  Adventists.  All  reports  show  the  colony  to  be  a  success, 
with  a  splendid  future.  Father  Bandini  teaches  the  school  and  ministers  at  the 
church,  both  built  through  the  efforts  of  the  colonists.  The  church,  of  which  we 
have  before  us  a  photogravure,  is  a  very  beautiful  building. 

(c)  MONTEBELLO,  MO. 

In  regard  to  this  colony  it  must  be  said  that  the  topography  and  the  quality  of  its 
soil,  the  lack  of  homogeneous  direction,  and  the  rather  scanty  means  of  the  colonists, 
impaired  its  progress  at  first.  The  men  have  been  compelled  each  year  to  go  and 
work  elsewhere  in  order  to  earn  some  money  and  to  return  to  the  colony  at  the  eud 
of  the  work.  Nevertheless,  it  bears  marks  of  decided  progress,  which  gives  promise 
of  an  increase.  The  persistence  of  the  Italians,  their  diversified,  intensive  ways  of 
agriculture,  their  frugality  and  thrift  are  bearing  inevitable  fruit. 

(d)  VKRDELLA,  MO. 

This  colony  is  composed  of  no  more  than  a  dozen  families,  and  it  is  in  the  same 
condition  as  the  colony  of  Montebello. 

These  three  colonies  carry  on  general  farming,  though  the  tendency  is  toward 
wine  and  fruit  culture,  truck  farming,  and  small  grain,  for  which  Italians  have 
special  adaptability.  Of  course,  so  far  to  the  South,  cotton  is  king,  being  tho  staple 
which  brings  ready  money.  The  colonists  therefore  pay  to  his  royal  majesty  the 
same  homage  that  Southern  people  do,  by  cultivating  it' as  much  as  possible,  espe- 
cially since  during  the  last  few  years  the  price  has  been  highly  remunerative  to  the 
planters. 
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9.  Miscellaneous. 

Questions  put  to  the  Italian  consuls,  consular  agents,  newspapers,  through  adver- 
tisements, to  presidents  of  Italian  societies,  business  firms,  agricultural  bureaus  of 
States  and  Territories,  officials  of  counties  where  mining  camps  composed  of  Italians 
are  located,  etc.,  do  not  give  definite  information  regarding  the  number  of  Italians 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  All  report,  however,  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  American  cities  and  mining  camps  there  arc  a  good  many  Italians  engaged  in 
truck  farming  and  in  vine  growiug.  A  strong  contingent  of  them  are  on  Long 
Island,  Staten  Island,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  Delaware  peach  belt,  in 
Pennsylvania,  Washington,  Baltimore,  in  the  large  truck-farming  districts  of  Nor- 
folk, in  the  wine-producing  belt  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie — even  on  the  islands  of  that  lake  where  wine  is 
produced. 

The  advent  of  the  citrus  culture  in  Florida  caused  some  importation  of  Italians 
from  Sicily  for  the  packing  and  culture  of  the  fruit  for  market.  A  good  many  of 
them  have  hecome  landowners  and  cultivate  on  their  owu  account,  and  are,  with  the 
other  Florida  planters,  victims  oSthe  frost. 

As  to  Italians  in  New  England,  I  will  quote  the  following  answer  to  a  letter  of 

inquiry:  ''In  answer  to  your  favor  of ,  I  beg  to  say  that  from  inquiries  made  in 

order  to  furnish  you  the  requested  information,  I  have  found  that  there  are  very  few 
Italian  farmers  in  the  New  England  States,  owing  to  the  lack  of  capital,  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  the  rigidity  of  the  climate,  which  makes  it  hardly  remunerative.  I 
do  not  think  that  their  number  is  on  the  increase,  for  many  reasons,  among  which 
is  that  the  Italian  peasants  are  not  willing  again  to  follow  a  pursuit  which  at  home 
has  caused  them  only  hardships  and  privations." 

BOHEMIAN  SETTLEMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.1 

There  are  proofs  that  the  first  Bohemian  emigrants  must  have  come  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  "Thirty  years'  war"  (1618-1648),  caused  by  the  revolt  of  the  Bohemians 
against  Ferdinand  II,  who  violated  their  religious  liberties,  and  finally,  with  the 
assistance  of  nearly  all  of  Catholic  Europe,  succeeded  in  crushing  the  first  spark  of 
religious  freedom,  and  forced  the  Protestant  and  patriotic  elements  to  seek  new 
homes.  Many  crossed  the  "  deep  waters  "  and  found  homes  among  their  Puritan  and 
Huguenot  co-religionists  m  America.  The  strongest  evidence  of  these  early  emi- 
grants exists  in  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  where  are  to  be  found  many  descendants  of 
the  well-known  Bohemian  emigrant,  Augustine  Herman,  the  founder  of  Bohemian 
Manor,  who  came  to  what  was  then  New  Netherlands  in  the  year  1633. 

Again,  after  the  revolutionary  epoch  of  1848,  exiled  patriots  and  restless  students 
hurried  to  the  shore  of  this  country.  The  first  Bohemian  settlements  took  root  as 
early  as  1850  in  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  in  1855  in  some  p'arts 
of  Texas.  These  people  were  mostly  students,  professional  men,  and  wealthy  peas- 
ants. Having  arrived  here  without  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  they 
were  forced  to  give  up  their  professions  aud  settle  on  farms.  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, Texas,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  California  claimed  the  first  emigrants.  To 
these  new  States  they  brought  the  knowledge  ami  industry  which  they  were  taught 
in  the  overcrowded  Bohemia.  The  virgin  soil  under  their  cultivation  soou  began  to 
yield  rich  harvests ;  the  dugouts  aud  log-cabins  made  room  for  fine  cottages  and 
luxurious  houses ;  letters  describing  this  prosperity  and  longed-for  freedom  were  sent 
to  the  old  home  to  be  read  like  fairy  tales  of  Hans  Andersen,  and  everybody  dreamed 
of  this  new  Eldorado. 

Conditions  in  Austria  were  becoming  more  and  more  unbearable  when  theAustro- 
Prussian  war  (1866-1871)  broke  the  last  thread  of  patience  and  endurance,  and  all 
those  who  still  cherished  any  ideals  of  religious  freedom  and  national  independence 
and  who  owned  any  property  sold  out,  usually  to  the  Jews,  and  migrated  westward. 

By  this  time  the  German  element  had  become  more  predominant  in  this  country, 
aud  the  Bohemian  skilled  laborers  usually  being  able  to  speak  the  German,  besides 
their  own  language,  found  that  the  skilled  laborer  had  here  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity. The  result  was  a  heavy  flow  of  laborers.  The  cigar  makers  from  Kutna 
Hora  found  in  New  York  a  great  demand  for  their  trade,  remained  there  and  formed 
a  settlement  renowned  as  a  center  of  cigar  makers.  This  settlement  annnally 
received  additions  of  other  unskilled  compatriots,  who  were  at  once  taught  the  work, 
which  was  hard  and  in  constant  demand. 

After  the  Chicago  fire  in  1871  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  drew  another-  stream  of 
skilled  laborers  from  Bohemia.  Tailors  found  that  Chicago  was  a  good  location  for 
custom  tailoring,  and  so  Chicago  became  their  destination. 


1  Contributed  by  Josefa  Hnmpal-Zeman,  editor  of  Zensky  Listy  Chicago,  111. 
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The  settlements  were  formed  by  people  from  the  same  city  or  village,  one-helping 
the  other  until  whole  families  ana  their  relations  were  over.  The  oldest  son  or 
daughter  would  often  come  first  and  earn  enough  money  to  pay  the  way  for  another 
member  of  the  family. 

To  the  luring  advertising  of  steamship  and  railroad  companies  can  be  given  a  large 
part  of  the  credit  for  the  emigration  in  the  eighties,  almost  to  the  time  of  the  World's 
Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893.  This  caused  a  great  boom,  epecially  to  the  real-estate 
interests,  where  old  friends  soon  found  work  for  the  newcomers.  The  peasants  were 
put  to  day-labor  occupations,  the  tradesmen  taken  into  shops,  and  older  boys  and 
girls  were  sent  to  tailoring,  cigar  making,  and  to  factories. 

In  each  settlement  arose  various  patriotic,  social,  and  benevolent  societies,  the 
most  popular  among  these  being  the  building  and  loan  associations. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Chicago  settlement  may  also  be  seen  in  to  the  settle- 
ments in  Cleveland,  New  York  City,  Milwaukee,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  and 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Yet  each  colony  has  its  distinct  occupations.  The  Bohemians 
of  New  York  are  mostly  cigar  makers.  Those  of  Cleveland  are  engaged  chiefly  in 
building  trades,  the  Standard  Oil  works,  foundries,  etc.  In  Chicago  they  are  engaged 
in  tailoring,  lumber  work,  and  building  trades ;  in  Cedar  Rapids,  in  building  trades ; 
in  Sinclair,  in  the  stock  yards;  in  Burlington,  in  railroad  and  car  shops. 

Some  Bohemians  work  with  their  Slovak  neighbors  in  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  large  portion  have  settled  on  farms;  and  here  we  come  to  another  interesting 
feature  of  Bohemian  life. 

The  Bohemians,  like  all  Slavs,  are  very  fond  of  the  soil,  and  from  time  immemorial 
were  considered  a  rural  people.  They  are  fond  of  home  life,  and  one  would  naturally 
suppose  they  would  prefer  the  farm  to  the  city  any  day.  Yet  this  has  not  been  the 
case  in  the  United  States,  and  although  there  are  many  thousand  Bohemians  settled 
on  farms  the  majority  prefer  the  city.  The  reasons  for  this  are  several:  First,  to 
settle  on  a  farm  requires  capital  with  which  to  buy  farming  implements;  second, 
the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  seaports  is  too  great.  Then,  the  life  of  an  Ameri- 
can farmer  is  very  lonely  in  comparison  with  the  ideal  village  life  of  Bohemia,  where 
all  have  grown  up  from  childhood  together.  In  Bohemia  are  to  be  had  the  traditional 
holidays,  feasts,  processions,  national  music,  and  games,  which  make  the  life  of  a 
peasant  so  happy.  It  is  true  we  have  the  newspaper,  with  the  rural  delivery,  to  break 
up  the  monotony  (and  Bohemians  have  over  forty  newspapers  in  their  language  in 
the  United  States),  but  that  in  itself  is  one  of  the  elements  that  sows  the  seed  of 
discontent,  telling  as  it  does  with  American  dash  of  the  life  in  the  large  cities.  Bohe- 
mians love  music  and  they  long  for  friends  and  society,  and  that  is  another  reason 
why  they  prefer  the  life  of  the  city  day  laborer,  with  the  hard  toil  in  lumber  yards, 
to  that  of  a  prospering  farmer. 

There  have  been  several  efforts  made  to  form  agricultural  colonies,  but  all  have 
failed.  The  first  cooperative  colony  (Rys)  was  formed  in  June,  1897,  by  a  board  of 
energetic  and  intelligent  workmen.  It  was  after  the  distress  of  1894,  when  so  many 
laboring  people  suffered  from  lack  of  work  following  the  strike  of  cutters  and  tailors. 
The  progressive  workingmen  decided  to  form  a  society  which  was  to  raise  a  fund  by 
weekly  payments,  the  first  fee  being  $50,  and  after  that  each  member  was  to  pay  a 
certain  amount  per  week.  They  succeeded  in  raising  enough  to  purchase  an  old  plan- 
tation in  Virginia.  The  reason  for  choosing  this  State  was  that  it  was  near  the  mar- 
kets, and  transportation  would  not  cost  much.  With  the  assistance  of  various  friends 
the  first  thirteen  families  left  for  the  colony.  Those  remaining  behind  were  to  send 
weekly  contributions  until  harvest  time.  They  were  all  to  work  as  equals,  each  one 
considering  the  good  of  the  other.  Soon  trouble  arose ;  no  one  wanted  to  consider 
the  others'  advice;  jealousy  arose  among  the  women,  followed  by  lack  of  desire  to 
work  by  the  men.  The  Chicago  friends  failed  to  send  their  contributions.  Soon  all 
grew  impatient,  and  one  by  one  left  the  colony  and  moved  to  Baltimore  or  New  York, 
and  the  colony  disbanded. 

Individually,  however,  Bohemian  farmers  have  done  well.  Some  in  Minnesota  and 
Nebraska  have  started  cooperative  mills  and  cheese  factories.  The  most  prosperous 
farmers  are  to  be  found  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin.  The  earliest  set- 
tlements were  in  Wisconsin  in  1850,  in  Texas  in  1855,  in  Minnesota  in  1854,  and  in 
Nebraska  in  1868.  These  settlements  were  made  usually  near  the  rivers,  and  the 
majority  of  those  in  the  Western  States  had  migrated  from  some  other  State. 

Only  in  rare  instances  did  the  Bohemian  farmers  come  in  as  farm  laborers.  The 
first  farmers  brought  with  them  from  Bohemia  money  enough  to  buy  land  at  once. 
Many  of  these  early  settlers  had  sold  large  estates  in  Europe  and  brought  as  much 
as  $10,000  with  them.  These  not  only  bought  farms  for  themselves,  but  helped  others 
by  loaning  them  money.  Those  who  were  not  so  well-to-do  brought  at  least  $1,000, 
and  with  this  bought  cheap  lands.  As  a  rule  the  Bohemians  bought  uncultivated 
land,  cleared  the  forests,  and  by  skillful  methods  of  agriculture  developed  the  land 
into  prospering  farms.  Such  instances  may  be  found  in  Caledonia,  Racine  County, 
Wis.;    Ely,  Iowa;   Yankton,  S.  Dak.;    Wilbur,  Schuvler,  and  Abie,  Nebr.     The 
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Bohemian  settlements  grew  as  the  children  matured,  each  son  receiving  a  portion  of 
the  land  or  an  entirely  new  farm. 

The  people  settled  mostly  in  groups,  and  only  in  rare  instances  did  they  mingle 
with  other  nationalities.  Where,  however,  they  have  come  into  strange  colonies 
they  prosper  and  soon  buy  out  the  others.  In  exclusively  Bohemian  localities,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Texas  and  some  parts  of  Nebraska,  like  Abie,  where  the  settlements 
are  almost  exclusively  Bohemian,  they  retain  their  Bohemian  habits,  but  where  they 
are  near  other  nationalities  they  Americanize  very  rapidly.  The  Bohemian  farmers 
are  good  grain  and  fruit  growers  and  great  lovers'of  trees.  Each  farm  is  surrounded 
by  a  thriving  orchard,  and  every  corner  of  the  land  is  utilized.  They  are  hard 
workers,  and  have  little  faith  in  schemes  to  save  work;  they  give  the«ame  amount 
of  energy  to  the  virgin  soil  of  America  as  they  did  to  the  crowded  and  much-used  soil 
of  old  historic  Bohemia.     The  result  is  that  their  farms  prosper  and  they  grow  rich. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  Bohemian  farmer  does  not  believe  in  machinery, 
for  he  does ;  only  he  does  not  believe  that  the  sun  and  rain  alone  will  do  the  weeding 
and  cultivating. 

There  is  one  new  industry  in  the  United  States  which  should  afford  the  Bohemian 
immigrant  a  great  inducement  to  leave  the  overcrowded  city,  and  that  is  the  sngar- 
beet  industry,  -which,  especially  in  the  arid  lands  of  Colorado,  is  taking  strong  hold. 
The  sugar  beet  is  one  of  the  great  products  of  Bohemia,  and  many  Bohemian  .immi- 
grants are  expert  beet  growers.  If  these  could  be  induced  to  settle  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Rocky  Ford  or  Holly,  Colo.,  they  would  help  to  build  up  what  promises  to 
be  a  very  prospering  industry.  There  are  several  features  of  this  kind  of  farming 
which  would  be  especially  advantageous  to  the  Bohemian  farmer : 

First,  he  knows  how  to  grow  the  beet,  and  as  the  agriculturists  that  are  teaching 
the  farmer  are  mostly  Europeans,  they  would  teach  exactly  the  same  methods  as  the 
Bohemian  farmer  used  in  Europe. 

Secondly,  the  farms  are  small,  another  feature  to  which  the  Bohemian  farmer  is 
accustomed  to  from  Europe. 

Thirdly,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  farms  the  farmers  are  brought  closer 
to  each  other,  and  so  form  small  villages,  with  the  greater  social  life  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  in  Europe. 

Fourthly,  the  factories  are  in  the  vicinity,  and  offer  a  market  and  employment  to 
him. 

Fifthly,  the  land  is  cheap  and  ample  time  is  given  for  payments. 

At  present  the  tendency  of  Bohemian  immigration  is  to  settle  in  the  large  city 
settlements,  and  the  hard  times  which  we  have  just  survived  have  checked  almost 
all  immigration.  Besides,  the  Austrian  Government  makes  it  much  harder  for  a 
peasant  to  sell  his  land  and  move.  The  European  papers  are  constantly  publishing 
reports  of  the  "hard  times"  in  America,  and  so  only  those  come  who  have  relatives 
here  and  some  prospects.  Then  also,  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  good  lands  are 
taken  up  and  farms  are  much  more  expensive,  there  remain  fewer  inducements  for 
the  immigrant  to  go  to  the  country  districts.  In  the  city  there  is  always  more  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  employment  and  assistance  in  case  of  need  from  the  older  settlers. 
If  the  Government  would  offer  some  assistance  to  immigrants  in  getting  out  of  the 
city  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  wonld  go. 

Bohemians  dread  to  become  subjects  of  public  charity,  and  hence  prefer  to  go 
where  there  is  some  prospect  of  becoming  self-supporting  and  independent.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  fully  one-fourth  of  the  city  populations  would  prefer  the  life  of  a 
farmer  to  that  of  a  day  laborer,  but  have  not  the  means  to  go  the  country.  It  would 
be  better  for  them  and  better  for  the  country  if  the  rural  people  of  Europe  could 
locate  on  farms.  City  life  is  extremely  dangerous  to  the  second  and  third  genera- 
tions. The  peasant,  raised  in  the  open  air,  hates  the  close  tenements,  crowded 
streets,  and  filthy  alleys.  The  walls  of  the  house  stifle  him,  and  so  he  is  forced  to 
stay  outdoors,  where  he  forms  his  companionships.  The  saloon  becomes  his  social 
center,  where  he  can  idle  away  the  long  and  tedious  hours  of  enforced  idleness  or 
the  long  evenings.  The  children  romp  in  the  streets  also,  and  not  having  play- 
grounds where  they  could  exercise  they  find  their  chief  pleasure  in  reading  detective 
stories  and  in  fighting.  They  are  soon  taught  that  obedience  to  parents,  respect  to 
old  age  and  law,  is  nonsense.  Instead  of  turning  their  earnings  into  one  treasury 
they  pay  board  to  the  "  old  folks"  and  spend  the  rest  as  they  choose  in  cheap  theatres 
and  music  halls.  This  is  the  condition  of  the  ordinary  peasant  class  who  are  the 
day  laborers  of  the  city,  and  form  the  lowest  stratum  in  the  foreign  colony.  The 
professional  classes  give  their  children  better  education,  and  so  throw  them  into 
relation  with  the  better  class  of  Americans,  which  saves  them  to  some  extent  from 
the  corrupting  influences  spoken  of. 

This  evil  state  of  affairs  would  be  impossible  in  the  country,  where  work  takes  up 
all  the  extra  energy,  and  the  outdoor  life  affords  conditions  to  which  the  people  are 
accustomed.  In  Europe  the  laboring  classes  have  their  labor  ijnions,  and  the  young 
apprentices  have  their  Sunday  trade  schools.    The  communities  are  small,  and  eacfi 
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knows  the  other.  City  life,  under  present  conditions,  with  no  playgrounds,  no  neigh- 
borhood centers,  no  public  reading  rooms,  no  manual  training  schools  in  the  foreign 
districts,  has  certainly  most  distressing  effects  on  the  second  generation. 

If  farms  were  smaller  and  the  houses  closer,  the  towns  formed  on  the  style  of 
European  villages,  with  their  social  aspect,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  country  would 
have  the  most  wholesome  influence  on  the  foreign  population. 

C.     FINNISH  COLONIZATION. 

Political  troubles  at  home,  as  well  as  a  desire  to  better  their  economic  eonditiou, 
have  been  sending  Finns  to  this  country  in  considerable  numbers  during  the  past 
few  years.  They  are  not  inclined  to  linger  in  cities;  a  large  proportion  go  directly 
to  country  districts,  especially  to  the  Northwest,  on  first  arrival.  Those  who  remain 
in  the  city  are  ready  at  any  moment  to  make  their  way  out  of  it  if  work  is  hard  to  get. 

The  following  letter  from  the  general  agent  of  a  steamship  company  engaged 
especially  in  transporting  Finns  tells  of  special  efforts  he  has  made  to  place  Finns 
in  agricultural  districts,  and  is  of  particular  interest  as  showing  them  in  a  part  of 
the  country  which  would  be  supposed  to  be  not  particularly  well  adapted  to  thein. 
He  writes: 

I  would  say,  relative  to  the  Tennessee  colony  of  Finns,  that  it  is  located  in  Hickman  County  and 
promises  satisfactory  results. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  been  much  interested  in  locating  Scandinavians  advantageously,  and'  have 
tried  several  places,  giving  them  up  when  found  lacking  in  any  of  the  requirements  for  the  happiness 
and  health  of  settlers.  The  Hickman  County  lands  I  took  a  little  over  2  years  ago  after  very  careful 
examination,  and  some  8,000  acres  have  been  taken  up  by  settlers,  although  I  had  no  desire  to  hurry 
sales  until  results  of  the  first  settlers'  efforts  could  be  seen.  The  lands  are  particularly  adapted  to 
raising  grapes  and  tobacco,  and  with  cultivation  of  these,  Scandinavians  are  naturally  unfamiliar; 
but  the  location  is  healthy,  and  the  settlers  there,  all  of  "whom  have  purchased  land,  are  contented,  so 
that  by  the  fall  a  good  many  Scandinavians  will  know  of  it  and  quite  a  number  will  no  doubt  buy 
farms. 

These  buyers  have  all  been  sometime  in  this  country,  and  the  little  money  they  have  has  been  made 
here.  Few  of  them  are  from  cities;  most  of  them  are  from  the  Northwest,  wnere  they  have  been 
working.  Newly  arrived  .Finns  and  Scandinavians  rarely  have  any  money  other  than  that  required 
by  the  United  States  laws.  Sometimes  they  bring  $50  or  $100,  but  they  come  here  to  work,  and  it  is 
only  after  they  have  become  familiar  with  things'nere  and  have  put  by  some  money  that  they  finally 
settle  down  to  stay.  Of  well-to-do  farmers  in  their  own  country  we  can  not  recall  any  who  have  come 
here,  and  even  with  political  troubles  it  is  doubtful  if  there  will  be  many  of  this  class  coming  over. 
But,  as  1  have  said,  there  are  a  good  many  Finns  and  Scandinavians  already  in  this  country  who  are 
desirous  of  settling  if  they  can  do  so  with  surety  of  making  money,  and  I  have  given  much  time  to 
looking  for  healthy  suitable  places  for  them,  having  had  lands  offered  in  nearly  all  the  States. 

Scandinavians  have  heretofore  preferred  the  Northwest,  but  the  Central  and  Southern  States  to-day, 
in  my  opinion,  present  greater  inducements  for  them  to  settle,  as  land  is  much  cheaper,  and  they  can 
raise  almost  everything,  and  many  localities  are  healthy ;  while  land  is  now  high  in  price  in  the  North- 
west, farming  there  must  be  conducted  on  a  grand  scale  to  pay,  and  crops  are  necessarily  limited  to 
cereals.  Still,  as  some  Scandinavians  will  only  settle  there,  I  have  just  arranged  for  a  large  tract  of 
Jand  in  Wisconsin,  so  that  they  might  have  a  choice,  and  also  have  gone  as  far  South  as  South  Carolina, 
where  wo  propose  to  have  a  settlement,  having  found  a  thoroughly  healthy  and  desirable  location  for 
them.  From  what  I  have  written  it  will  be  seen  that  the  class  who  are  buying  land  have  compara- 
tively little  money  and  have  to  be  given  plenty  of  time  to  pay  for  the  farms  they  buy,  and  the  Central 
and  Southern  States,  where  the  cost  of  a  house  is  verv  little  and  the  winters  do  not  demand  very  much 
clothing,  are  advantageous  to  them,  now  that  the  railroads  have  made  it  possible  for  the  farmer  always 
to  have  a  market  for  his  produce. 

D.     DISTRIBUTION  OF  JEWISH  IMMIGRANTS. 

To  learn  what  can  be  or  has  been  done  to  get  this  particular  class  of  immigrants 
out  of  the  cities  into  country  districts  is  of  particular  interest  and  importance,  as 
they  show  perhaps  a  stronger  tendency  than  any  other  class  to  gather  in  big  cities, 
and  are  arriving,  year  after  year,  in  such  numbers  as  to  make  that  tendency  a  matter 
of  serious  moment  to  city  communities.  One  reason  for  this  tendency  is  to  be  found 
in  the  conditions  under  which  emigration  takes  place.  The  bulk  of  Jewish  immi- 
gration to-day  is  from  Russia,  Austria,  and  Roumania,  and,  emigration  from  these 
countries  having  been  practically  forced  upon  the  Jews,  they  come  here  in  denser 
and  more  helpless  masses,  with  less  impetus  to  carry  them  beyond  the  port  of  entry 
where  they  are  landed  than  a  people  set  in  motion  by  the  economic  motive  only. 

Another  reason  is  that,  whether  from  conditions  under  which  they  have  been 
forced  to  live,  or  from  some  inherent  characteristic,  the  Jews  are  not  to-day  an  agri- 
cultural people,  but  follow,  in  the  main,  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits,  which 
are  carried  on  to  best  advantage  in  cities  or  large  towns. 

Not  a  little  has  been  done,  however,  in  the  way  of  agricultural  settlement  by  Jews, 
either  on  their  own  initiative  as  individuals,  or  in  self-sustaining  colonies  or  com- 
panies, or  with  the  assistance  of  more  prosperous  coreligionists. 

Colonization  on  farms  by  Russian  Jews  began  as  early  as  1880,  with  a  group  from 
Odessa  who  came  over  with  the  express  intention  of  going  into  farming.  About  7 
families  and  45  single  men  made  up  the.  company,  the  single  men  being  mostly  uni- 
versity students  imbued  with  ideas  of  communism.     When   they  landed  in,  this 
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country  they  sent  about  40  of  their  people  to  the  different  States  as  farm  help,  to 
learn  the  farming  business,  leaving  a  committee  in  New  York  to  go  out  and  find 
suitable  land.  _  After  several  months  such  laud  was  fouud  in  Oregon,  near  Glendale 
Station,  and  25  people — 4  iiimilies,  the  rest  single  men — were  sent  out  as  the  first 
settlers.  They  bought  about  760  acres  for  $7,800.  They  were  aided  in  the  matter 
of  railway  fare  both  by  the  management  of  the  railway  company  and  by  some  socie- 
ties in  New  York  City.  They  were  also  aided  by  the  advice  and  care  ofa  committee. 
During  the  first  year  they  met  with  misfortune.  "When  they  first  arrived  a  good 
market  was  open  for  their  products.  Provisions  were  very  high  because  a  railroad 
was  being  built  through  the  place,  but  after  the  colony  had  settled  there  the  build- 
ing of  the  railroad  was  discontinued  and  the  price  for  provisions  fell.  For  instance, 
a  ton  of  hay  formerly  worth  $50  fell  to  $7,  so  that  the  immigrants  lost  a  large  part  of 
their  original  investment.  The  immigrants  then  made  an  agreement  with  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  chop  2,000  cords  of  wood  at  $3.50  a  cord.  They 
kept  their  agreement  and  made  first-class  woodchoppers,  even  though  most  of  them 
were  students.  The  colony  was  conducted  on  a  communistic  basis.  As  years  went 
on,  though  they  made  encouraging  progress,  the  immigrants  felt  that  farming  was  not 
a  good  business.  There  were  no  facilities  for  education  and  no  communication  with 
civilization,  and  for  the  future  there  was  just  the  hope  for  making  a  bare  living. 
After  three  years  12  families  left,  and  before  the  fourth  year  was  over  all  had  re- 
moved, going  in  a  group  to  California  and  finally  back  to  New  York.  The  colonists 
went  into  other  occupations  for  the  most  part.  One  is  now  a  chemist,  one  is  a  druggist 
in  New  York  City,  one  is  an  engineer,  two  are  lawyers,  two  are  dentists,  one  is  super- 
intendent of  a  hospital,  and  one  returned  to  Russia,  where  he  is  now  a  merchant. 

About  the  year  1881  a  company  of  about  25  families  went  to  South  Carolina  and 
located  there.  They  stayed  about  a  year,  but  found  that  the  climate  did  not  agree 
with  them.  They  suffered  from  fevers  and  other  diseases  peculiar  to  the  locality  and 
finally  decided  to  remove  to  North  Dakota,  on  Government  lands.  There  thoy 
remained  about  four  years,  but  from  lack  of  means  could  not  hold  out,  and  left.  It 
is  not  known  that  any  remained  there.  This  colony  was  not  a  communist  colony. 
There  was,  however,  a  communist  colony  settled  in  North  Dakota,  called  Baclachin, 
which  was  kept  up  for  3  or  4  years  and  then  disbanded. 

In  1882  two  colonies  were  organized  in  southern  Kansas,  called  Lasker  and  Mon- 
tefiore,  with  about  30  families  in  each.  They  worked  at  a  considerable  disadvantage 
because  of  the  dry  climate.  Up  to  2  years  ago  there  were  remnants  of  these  colo- 
nies left  there,  but  they  have  since  disappeared. 

In  1881  a  colony  of  Russian  Jews  settled  in  Minnesota,  numbering  about  50  fami- 
lies. They  held  their  farms  for  3  or  4  years  and  then  gradually  left,  as  they  had  met 
with  ill-success  through  the  ravages  of  grasshoppers.  A  few  still  remained  as  late 
aB  1889. 

In  1887  or  1888  an  assisted  colony  was  established  in  North  Dakota  at  a  place 
called  Painted  Woods.  The  assistance  given  consisted  in  advancing  them  money 
for  the  purchase  of  lands  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  and  on  easier  terms  than  they 
could  have  gotten  it  elsewhere.  This  colony  gave  out,  but  members  of  the  colony 
went,  individually,  to  another  part  of  North  Dakota  and  are  now  doing  well  in 
agriculture.    They  are  in  the  Devils  Lake  region. 

Difficulties  with  agricultural  colonization  for  the  Jews  in  the  northwest  are  that 
the  climate  is  too  severe  and  the  capital  required  too  great.  Where  the  climate  is 
severe  and  the  summer  short,  enough  money  has  to  be  made  in  a  brief  time  to  carry 
the  family  through  the  winter.  If  they  are  without  capital,  the  failure  of  a  crop 
in  any  one  season  would  mean  the  failure  of  the  entire  enterprise. 

In  1882  the  first  of  the  now  well-known  Jewish  colonies  in  southern  New  Jersey1 
was  started  by  the  Hebrew  Aid  Society,  of  New  York — a  society  formed  to  give 
assistance  to  immigrant  Jews.  This  association  purchased  about  1,100  acres  of  land 
in  Salem  County,  6  miles  from  Vineland,  and  placed  there  250  persons,  men,  women, 
and  children.  The  society  allotted  land  in  tracts  of  15  acres  to  each  family,  and 
deeded  these  farms  to  the  occupants,  charging  $150  for  each,  and  giving  a  term  of 
33  years  for  payment,  without  interest.  The  enterprise  was  taken  over  in  2  or  3 
years  by  an  organization  known  as  the  Alliance  Land  Trust,  and  the  settlement  was 
named  "Alliance." 

The  families  had  to  be  supported  through  the  first  winter;  but  from  the  time 
farming  operations  began  the  following  spring  improvement  in  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  people  was  steady. 

The  Hebrew  Aid  Society  in  the  same  year  located  6  Jewish  families  at  the  place 
now  known  as  Rosenhayn. 

In  1883  a  body  of  Russian  Jewish  immigrants  formed  a  settlement  on  their  own 
account  atCarmel,  the  village  near  which  Rosenhayn  was  established.     This  colony 

'For  a  fall  account  of  these  colonies  see  "Tlie  Jewish  Colonies  of  South  Jersey;  '  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  New  Jersey,  1901 . 
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was  composed  of  100  families,  comprising  about  300  men,  women,  and  children. 
Each  family  was  allotted  20  acres  and  went  to  work  to  clear  the  land.  The  colonists 
supported  themselves,  while  developing  their  land,  by  such  day  labor  as  could  be 
obtained  in  the  neighborhood,  and  by  the  sale  of  wood.  Houses  were  built  by  the 
aid  of  a  building  association,  the  land,  being  mortgaged  as  security.  None  of  these 
colonies  were,  however,  successful  as  a  result  of  this  first  start. 

The  colony  at  Carmel  found  the  debt  they  were  under  too  heavy  for  them  to  clear. 
Homestead  after  homestead  was  being  sold  away  from  them  at  foreclosure  sale,  and 
in  1890  they  turned  to  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  for  financial  aid,  which  was  granted. 
By  1893,  of  the  300  families  originally  in  the  three  colonies,  only  200  remained,  and . 
by  the  end  of  1896  only  76.  The  families  remaining  were  heavily  in  debt.  Among 
the  causes  of  their  ill-success  were  the  distance  of  markets  and  the  amount  of  labor 
and  capital  required  to  put  the  land  in  good  condition.1 

The  Jewish  Colonization  Association,  as  well  as  the  Baron  de  Hirsch,  came  to  the 
aid  of  these  colonies,  and  they  are  now  fairly  prosperous.  At  Alliance  fruit,  berries, 
grapes,  and  sweet  potatoes  of  excellent  quality  are  raised.  The  berry  and  fruit  crop 
of  1899  amounted  to  $40,000,  the  sweet-potato  crop  to  $18,000.3  Eosenhayn  now  has 
a  population  of  800.  Of  the  1,900  acres  comprising  the  tract  about  one-fourth  is 
under  cultivation.  One-half  of  the  farmers  own  their  farms  free  of  incumbrance. 
Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  poultry  raising.  The  annual  value  of  crops  is 
between  ten  and  twelve  thousand  dollars.  The  aid  given  the  colony  at  Carmel  gave 
them  courage  to  keep  on,  and  in  the  decade  that  followed  "they  have  reached  a 
greatly  improved  and  more  comfortable  condition."3  They  havenot  grown  wealthy, 
but  have  made_  sure  of  a  footing  on  the  land.  This  colony  has  had  less  outside  aid 
than  the  others,  so  that  its  success  is  the  more  praiseworthy. 

In  addition  to  the  three  colonies  requiring  aid  were  about  25  Jewish  farmers  on 
isolated  farms  in  the  surrounding  country,  who  were  assisted  by  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
fund. 

Other  colonies  of  Jews,  which  turned  out  to  be  utter  failures,  were  started  in  south 
Jersey.  Among  these  were  Beega,  near  Mizpah,  Malaga  and  Ziontown  in  Gloucester 
County,  Alberton,  near  Manamuskin,  and  Hebron,  near  Newfield. 

These  colonies  were  all  started  by  speculators  for  money-making  purposes  only. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  one  cause  of  the  rapid  break-up  of  colonies  of  this  class  was 
that  very  few  immigrants  could  be  induced  to  go  into  them. 

The  most  important  and  the  best  known  of  the  south  Jersey  colonies  is  that  at  Wood- 
bine, established  in  1891  by  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund.  The  policy  of  the  managers 
(of  this  fund,  established  especially  to  aid  Russian-Jewish  immigrants,  is,  as  is  stated 
in  their  official  announcement  in  the  American-Jewish  Yearbook,4  "to  scatter  them 
(the  immigrants)  throughout  the  country,  so  that  they  will  not  congest  in  large 
cities."  In  accordance  with  this  idea  the  agricultural  colony  at  Woodbine  was  es- 
tablished. The  tract  selected  comprised  5,300  acres,  of  which  1,800  are  now  cleared 
and  improved.  The  first  settlers  came  in  the  spring  of  1892.  There  were  50  families 
in  all — about  300  persons — from  Russia  and  Boumelia.  Each  family  received  15 
acres  of  land,  with  the  privilege  of  acquiring  15  acres  more  if  they  desired  to  do  so. 
Each  was  provided  with  a  house,  a  horse,  and  a  cow.  Payments  were  to  be  made 
on  «asy  installments,  perhaps  $700  to  $800  being  the  full  amount  required  for  one  of 
these  farms.  The  settler  aglreed  to  keep  a  certain  proportion  of  his  land  under  culti- 
vation, but  was  on  his  own  responsibility  as  to  methods,  crops  raised,  and  so  on. 
Agriculture  in  this  colony,  however,  was  no  more  of  a  success  than  it  had  been  found 
in  other  colonies.  The  same  difficulties  arose — uncleared  land,  which  even  after 
clearing  was  suitable  only  for  certain  crops  and  needed  capital  to  bring  it  into  good 
condition  even  for  these,  and  absence  of  markets. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  introduce  industrial  pursuits,  to  bring  a  market  nearer  to 
the  farmer.  A  town  site  was  laid  out  in  1897,  and  manufactories  were  brought  there 
by  the  corporation.  Factories  and  houses  for  operators  were  erected,  and  the  town 
now  contains  a  population  of  over  1,400,  comprising  160  Jewish  and  34  Gentile 
families.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  people  own  their  own  homes.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
population  is  engaged  in  agriculture  and  60  per  cent  in  industrial  pursuits.6 

The  factories  in  town  are,  a  clothing  factory  employing  168  hands,  a  lock  factory 
employing  40  hands,  and  a  machine  and  tool  company  employing  28  hands.  The 
average  earnings  of  each  family  on  the  tract  are  a  little  over  $500  per  year.  Of  the 
townspeople  employed  outside  of  farming,  50  per  cent  are  in  clothing  factories,  25 
per  cent  in  machine  shops,  12  per  cent  in  building  trades,  13  per  cent  are  store- 
keepers, teachers,  etc." 

'American- Jewish  Yearbook,  1899-]  900,  p.  48  following. 
2  "Jewish  Colonies  of  South  Jersey,"  p.  6. 
»  Ibid. 
n'>l)0-1901,  p.  69. 

5  '•  The  Jewish  Colonies  of  South  Jersey, "  p.  20. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  22. 
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The  historian  of  the  colony  says:1 

The  industries  are  somewhat  hampered  by  the  inability  of  the  manufacturers  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  ot  operatives  to  increase  their  output.  The  workmen  apparently  prefer  the  sweat  shops  of 
flew  xork  ana  other  large  cities  with  their  noisome  air,  confined  quarters,  and  reeking  filth  of  their 
surroundings  to  the  commodious,  well-lighted,  thoroughly  ventilated  factories  and  the  Free  air  of  the 
open  country.  One  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  these  people  away  from  large  cities  lies  in  the 
tact  that  although  the  manufacturers  have  labored  earnestlv  to  induce  them  to  come  out  into  the 
country  to  work,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  divest  their  minds  of  the  fear  that  the  employment 
will  not  be  permanent,  and  they  may  be  thrown  out  of  employment  without  means  and  far  from  their 
friends  and  associates. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  introduce  industrial  enterprises  into  the  other  col- 
onies also;  and  it  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed  upon  that  the  assisted  colony 
as  a  purely  agricultural  affair  is  not  a  success.  It  is  said  that  even  of  the  families  still 
engaged  in  farming  in  the  south  Jersey  colonies,  one  or  more  members  are  employed 
in  other  occupations ;  that  the  farms  are  not  and  can  not  be  self-sustaining,  and  that 
without  constant  help  from  the  corporation  they  could  not  be  kept  up  m  the  fine 
condition  in  which  they  now  appear.  Aside  from  the  question  of  success  in  farming, 
was,  however,  the  question  whether  these  assisted  persons  were  willing  to  work. 
The  plan  was  a  good  test  of  this  and  proved  successful ;  they  showed  their  willingness 
to  work  very  thoroughly. 

Another  plan  tried  by  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund  for  getting  immigrants  into  the 
country  is  to  assist  individuals  by  offering  information  and  advice  as  to  lands  to  be 
purchased  and  some  financial  aid  in  securing  them.  This  work,  and  also  that  of 
conducting  the  colonies  just  described,  is  carried  on  by  a  department  of  the  Baron 
de  Hirsch  fund  known  as  the  "Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Socity."  An 
agent  of  this  society  is  sent  out  to  examine  and  report  on  farm  property,  which  is 
then,  if  the  report  is  favorable,  brought  to  the  notice  of  persons  wishing  to  buy  farms. 
When  the  would-be  purchaser  has  selected  his  land  he  is  aided  by  the  fund  with  a 
loan  secured  by  a  second  mortgage  on  the  property  at  low  interest  and  with  pay- 
ments on  the  principal  deferred  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  conditions  possible  for 
the  farmer.  The  society  has  found  it  necessary  to  require,  however,  that  the  colonist 
himself  shall  invest  sufficient  money  of  his  own  in  the  enterprise  to  have  a  consid- 
erable equity  in  the  property.  If  the  colonist  has  not  invested  a  fair  amount  of 
money  of  his  own  he  is  likely  at  the  first  little  discouragement  to  leave  the  place  and 
default  on  his  payments. 

Especially  favorable  opportunities  for  the  settlement  of  the  persons  assisted  have 
been  found  on  the  so-called  "abandoned  farms"  of  New  England.  The  society  has 
aided  two  or  three  hundred  families  to  secure  farms  in  this  region.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  these  families  in  Connecticut,  especially  around  New  London. 

The  Russian- Jewish  farmers  in  Connecticut  have  succeeded  especially  well  on  two 
accounts.  In  the  first  place,  the  farms  that  they  went  to  were  already  in  a  state  of 
cultivation;  what  they  could  produce  and  the  conditions  of  the  market  were  known 
beforehand.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  good  neighborhood  for  summer  boarders, 
and  thus  affords  a  good  market  for  the  farmers'  produce.  These  individual  farmers 
seem  to  be  quite  successful.  Among  those  assisted  by  receiving  loans  only  three 
cases  of  default  in  payment  of  mortgage  in  the  last  2  years  have  been  recorded. 

The  general  conditions  surrounding  the  Connecticut  colony  are  very  favorable. 
Persons  who  went  there  were  received  very  kindly  in  the  neighborhood,  mingling 
freely  with  the  American  residents,  and  receiving  considerable  friendly  advice  and 
assistance  from  them.  There  are  in  all  about  200  Jewish  families  scattered  through 
the  State  of  Connecticut  making  their  living  as  farmers  and  being  aided  consider- 
ably by  working  in  tailor  shops  in  their  neighborhoods  during  the  winter.  Among 
these  are  a  number  of  families  at  Colchester,  who  moved  there  of  their  own  initia- 
tive, without  assistance  from  the  fund.  The  rubber  factory  then  in  operation  there 
gave  to  the  Russian  farmers  a  market  for  their  produce. 

There  are  a  few  families  in  Maine.  Two  years  ago  some  were  sent  and  are  fairly 
successful. 

There  are  also  individual  Jewish  farmers  known  of  in  Spring  Valley  and  Suffern, 
N.Y.,  and  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  They  have  been  especially  successful  at  dairying. 
That  and  truck  farming  seem  to  be  the  best-lines  of  work  for  them. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  general,  newly  arrived  immigrants  do  not  get  the  advan- 
tage of  this  means  of  assistance  in  reaching  the  country  districts.  In  the  first  place, 
they  do  not  come  here  with  money  enough .  Another  difficulty  is  that  very  recent 
arrivals  not  being  able  to  speak  English,  could  not  get  along  well  in  rural  districts 
where  nothing  but  English  is  spoken. 

In  general,  the  applicants  for  these  farms  are  men  who  have  made  a  little  money 
in  the  city.  A  great  many  of  them  are  tailors,  who  have  saved  np  from  $50  to 
$1,000  in  their  occupation,  and  secure  the  additional  money  needed  to  take  up  the 

1  "  The  Jewish  Colonies  of  South  Jersey,"  p.  22. 
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farm  on  loan  from  the  society.  So  that  when  business  is  unusually  prosperous,  this 
class  of  people  are  not  so  likely  to  stop  the  work  they  are  engaged  in  to  go  into  agri- 
culture, and  the  work  of  loaning  money  for  the  taking  up  or  abandoned  farms  will 
slacken,  as  it  has  within  the  past  2  years,  on  account  of  the  great  demand  for 
labor  in  the  cities  under  the  present  conditions  of  business  prosperity. 

Colonization  in  New  England  has  been  the  most  successful  of  any,  but  for  the 
reasons  above  mentioned  it  seems  to  be  about  at  an  end  for  the  present. 

The  society  is  now  looking  into  the  possibilities  of  getting  newly  arrived  immi- 
grants into  farming,  but  their  plans  are  not  yot  sufficiently  formulated  to  be  described. 
They  are  now  trying  a  plan  of  sending  the  newly  arrived  to  Woodbine.  These  are 
taking  land,  not  as  owners,  but  as  tenants,  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  agricultural  school.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  have  some  instruction  in 
agriculture  as  applied  under  American  conditions  that  could  not  be  given  to  them 
elsewhere.  Coming  into  a  new  country,  the  newly  arrived  immigrant  has  under 
ordinary  circumstances  no  one  to  turn  to  for  advice,  and  this  stands  in  the  way  of 
his  success. 

Both  because  purely  agricultural  removal  presented  such  difficulties  and  because 
in  any  group  of  people  there  would  always  be  some  who  conld  not  be  provided  for 
in  that  way,  plans  for  industrial  removal  have  been  inaugurated. 

This  work  began  in  the  summer  of  1900,  when  political  troubles  in  Roumania  were 
sending  Roumanian  Jews  to  this  country  in  large  numbers,  and  the  destitute  condi- 
tion of  the  Roumanian  immigrants  stranded  in  New  York  was  such  as  to  call  forth 
the  sympathy  and  interest  of  their  coreligionists,  who  formed  a  private  committee  to 
undertake  measures  for  their  relief. 

The  chief  means  of  relief  planned  for  by  the  committee  was  to  find  employment 
for  the  Roumanian  immigrants  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  secret  Order  of 
B'nai  B'rith,  with  the  aid  of  its  local  chapters  throughout  the  country,  assisted  in 
this  work,  which  was  found  so  successful  that  it  seemed  well  to  extend  it  further. 
The  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund  took  it  up,  making  it  a  branch  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  under  the  name  of  the  Industrial  Removal  Society,  and 
has  extended  its  benefits  beyond  the  Roumanian  Jews,  for  whom  it  was  originally 
intended,  to  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  as  well. 

Their  method  of  placing  immigrants  is,  briefly,  as  follows:  Persons  desiring  to 
remove  from  the  city  make  a  written  application,  which  is  kept  on  file  at  the  office 
of  the  society,  stating,  besides  names  and  addresses,  date  of  arrival  in  this  country 
and  in  this  city,  the  language  spoken,  their  ages  and  occupations.  An  agent  resi- 
dent in  the  city  investigates  as  to  general  reliability  and  responsibility  each  case 
presented.  If  this  report  is  favorable  in  any  given  case,  the  name  is  placed  on  the 
list  of  those  for  whom  positions  are.  to  be  sought.  A  traveling  agent  takes  these 
lists  and,  going  through  the  country,  speaks  in  different  towns  where  there  are 
bodies  of  Jewish  people,  to  interest  them  in  the  work  and  secure  their  coopera- 
tion in  it.  The  list  that  the  agent  has  shows  the  occupation  of  the  applicants  for 
removal,  and  from  this  list  those  who  will  cooperate  in  the  work  are  to  select  the 
number  of  persons  wanted  of  the  occupations  given  and  to  agree  to  find  places  for 
them.  For  instance,  a  prominent  Hebrew  in  a  Southern  town  will  agree  to  take  4 
blacksmiths;  a  rabbi  will  receive  and  place  2  shoemakers,  and  so  on.  The  society 
then  sends  the  number  required,  paying  all  expenses  of  transportation  of  the  persons 
sent  out,  but  after  they  reach  their  destination  being  under  no  further  responsibility 
with  regard  to  them. 

It  is  stated  at  the  society's  office  that  about  2,500  persons  were  assisted  in  this  way 
from  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  August,  1900,  to  the  spring  of  1901. 

Of  those  already  helped  the  greater  number  are  men  who  have  left  their  families 
in  the  old  country.  Only  about  30  or  40  families  so  far  have  been  assisted.  When 
families  are  to  be  helped,  the  head  of  the  family  is  sent  on  first  to  see  if  he  likes  the 
place  he  is  sent  to ;  if  ho  does,  the  family  follows.  It  is  said  that  little  dissatisfac- 
tion is  expressed  either  by  those  who  are  sent  out  or  by  those  who  receive  them, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  the  persons  sending  for  labor  are  carefully  selected,  and, 
in  the  next  place,  the  families  to  be  sent  are  thoroughly  investigated. 

The  following  list  of  occupations  of  the  applicants  that  happened  to  be  on  the  roll 
of  the  society  on  the  day  when  the  list  was  copied,  by  the  courtesy  of  the'officers, 
for  presentation  in  this  report  is  interesting,  as  showing  a  greater  variety  than  is 
usually  attributed  to  the  Jew.  On  the  list  were:  Bakers,  barbers,  bookkeepers, 
blacksmiths,  brass  workers,  butchers,  buttonhole  makers,  an  egg  candler,  carpen- 
ters, chair  makers,  cutters,  drivers,  druggists,  a  dyer,  farmers,  finishers,  glaziers, 
hat  makers,  iron  workers,  jewelers,  locksmiths,  machinists,  a  mason,  operators  (sew- 
ing machine),  painters,  paper  hangers,  peddlers,  a  photographer,  a  pipe  maker, 
plumbers,  pressors,  printers,  a  quilt  maker,  shoemakers,  silversmiths,  tanners,  tin- 
smiths, trunk  makers,  upholsterers,  waiters,  watchmakers,  weavers,  a  wine  maker, 
a  wood  turner.  Of  these  perhaps  the  most  numerous  were :  Barbers,  butchers,  car- 
penters, cigar  makers,  drivers,  glaziers,  locksmiths,  machinists,  operators,  painters, 
peddlers,  shoemakers,  tinsmiths. 

The  great  variety  of  these  occupations,  in  contrast  to  the  general  idea  that  a  Jew 
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is  always  a  tailor  or  a  peddler,  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Jews  who  are  tailors  over  here  were  not  tailors  in  their  own  country, 
and  in  giving  their  occupations  for  this  list  they  givo  those  originally  followed ; 
partly  by  the  fact  that  the  Roumanian  Jews,  who  have  made  up  the  bulk  of  those 
helped,  differ  in  their  industrial  characleristics  from  the  Russian  Jews.  The  Rou- 
manians comprise  a  merchant  and  trading  class,  and  a  laboring  class  composed  of 
vigorous,  hardy  manual  workers.  They  are  both  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  in 
occupations  requiring  physical  strength,  and  are  able  to  adapt  themselves  more 
easily  than  the  Russian  Jew  to  the  industrial  conditions  prevailing  in  the  average 
American  community. 

Even  more  interesting  than  the  list  of  occupations,  perhaps,  is  the  list  of  places 
to  which  applicants  have  already  been  sent.  This  list  was  copied  from  a  map  in  the 
office  of  the  society,  on  which  each  place  which  had  received  applicants  was  marked 
in  red.  The  impression  to  the  eye  was  most  vivid,  that  these  newly  arrived  immi- 
grants had  been  scattered  to  practically  every  part  of  the  country.  No  corner  or 
section  of  the  map  was  without  its  red  mark  indicating  the  presence  of  persons  sent 
by  this  society. 

The  list  of  places  is  as  follows : 

Massachusetts:  North  Adams,  Pittsfield,  Holyoke,  Springfield. 

Ehode  Island :  Providence. 

Connecticut:  Hartford,    ' 

New  York:  Troy,  Albany,  Hudson,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Elmira,  Buffalo. 

Pennsylvania:  "Wilkesbarre,  Scranton,  Stroudsburg,  Elizabeth,  Amboy,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
Connellsville,  TJniontown,  Titusville,  Erie. 

Maryland:  Baltimore. 

Virginia:  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Norfolk,  Newport  News,  Lynchburg,  Roanoke. 

West  Virginia :  Charleston,  Wheeling. 

North  Carolina:  Durham,  Raleigh,  Goldsboro,  Winston,  Salem,  Charlotte,  Statesville. 

Georgia:  Rome,  Athens,  Atlanta,  Macon,  Columbus,  Albany,  Savannah. 

Florida:  Jacksonville,  Tampa. 

Alabama:  Florence,  Decatur,  Huntsville,  Gadsden,  Aniston,  Birmingham,  Bessemer,  Demopolis, 
Sehna,  Montgomery,  Eufaula. 

Mississippi:  Columbus,  Meridan,  Jackson,  Vicksburg,  Port  Gibson,  Natchez,  Brookhaven. 

Tennessee:  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  Columbia,  Lexington,  Memphis,  Clarksville. 

Kentucky:  Livingston,  Louisville,  Paducah. 

Ohio :  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Akron,  Youngstown,  Canton,  Bella  in  ■,  Zanesville,  Columbus,  Springfield, 
Piqua,  Dayton,  Hamilton,  Cincinnati,  Portsmouth. 

Indiana:  Lycurgus,  Goshen,  Columbia  City,  Fort  Wayne,  Logansport,  Wabash,  Peru,  Kokonio, 
Lafayette,  Marion,  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  Vincennes,  Evansville,  Madison,  Mount  Vernon. 

Michigan :  Alpena,  Grayling,  Cadillac,  Bay  City,  Port  Huron,  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Kalamazoo, 
Calumet,  Hancock. 

Wisconsin :  Eau  Claire,  Wausau,  Appleton,  Manitowoc,  Sheboygan,  Milwaukee,  La  Crosse. 

Illinois :  Elgin,  Joliet,  Streator,  Peoria,  Champaign,  Springfield,  Cairo,  Quincy ; 

Missouri:  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph. 

Arkansas:  Joneshoro,  Fort  Smith,  Little  Kock,  Hot  Springs,  Pine  Bluff,  Camden,  Texarkana. 

Louisiana:  Monroe,  Shreveport,  Opelousas,  Plaquemine,  liew  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge. 

Iowa:  Dubuque,  Des  Moines,  Council  Bluffs,  Centerville,  Keokuk,  Davenport,  Sioux  City. 

Minnesota:  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis. 

Nebraska:  Lincoln,  Omaha. 

Kansas:  Atchison,  Leavenworth. 

Texas:  Gainesville,  Greenville,  Dallas,  Tyler,  Marshall,  Palestine,  Cleburuo,  Waco,  Beaumont, 
.  Houston,  Halletsville,  Victoria,  San  Antonio,  Luling,  Austin. 

Montana:  Helena. 

Colorado:  Denver. 

Arizona :  Solomonsville. 

Utah:  Salt  Lake  City. 

Idaho :  Boise  City. 

California:  Sacramento. 

With  a  like  thought  back  of  it,  but  of  wider  scope  than  the  plan  just  outlined,  was 
one  presented  in  New  York  City  last  winter  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  city  by 
the  removal  not  simply  of  the  industrial  agent— the  immigrant,  but  the  industrial 
opportunity — the  big  or  little  factory  that  gives  him  employment  and  is  an  attractive 
force  keeping  him  in  the  city. 

The  clothing  manufacturers  in  especial  were  to  be  urged  to  remove  their  factories 
to  other  places,  where  their  laborers  would  naturally  follow  them,  thus  drawing  off 
greater  masses  of  the  population  than  the  colonization  schemes  formerly  tried  were 
likely  to  do. 

This  plan  is  now  being  worked  out  by  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid 
Society,  but  as  yet  there  are  few  definite  results  to  show. 

It  is  meant  to  place  this  undertaking  on  a  strictly  business  basis,  by  offering  to  man- 
ufacturers solid  inducements  that  shall  make  them  willing  to  remove.  Sometimes 
offers  to  manufacturers  come  from  towns  that  would  like  to  have  factories  established 
within  their  limits,  of  especially  favorable  terms  of  rental  of  factory  buildings. 
Sometimes  the  society  will  give  the  manufacturer  help  in  removing  his  plant,  and  in 
erecting  buildings  for  employees  The  inducements  to  workers  are  (1)  as  above 
mentioned,  the  removal  of  tho  factory  which  employs  them;  (2)  cheaper  house  rent; 
(3)  advances  of  money  by  the  society  to  help  them  to  move  and  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  new  district;  (4)  greater  possibilities  of  ownership  of  land  in  country 
districts. 
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It  is  claimed  that  this  method  of  dispersion  is  particularly  practical  in  that  it 
makes  use  of  existing  opportunities.  The  factories  the  society  propose  to  remove 
are  already  in  running  order;  the  towns  to  which  they  are  to  be  removed  are  long- 
established  communities.  Settlements  made  under  such  conditions  do  not  involve 
the  undue  expenditure  of  effort  needed  to  plant  new  immigrants  in  a  totally  unde- 
veloped place. 

In  Chicago  an  association  called  "The  Jewish  Agriculturists'  AidSociety  of  Amer- 
ica" has  for  some  years  been  carrying  on  the  work  of  removing  poor  Jews  from  the 
cities  and  establishing  them  on  farms.  The  secretary  of  the  association  writes  as 
follows  with  regard  to  their  work : 

While  the  activity  of  our  society  extends  over  a  period  of  nearly  13  years,  yet  the  work  has  been 
but  experimental,  and  consequently  slow  of  achievement.  The  purpose  of  our  society  is  to  encourage 
husbandry  among  the  poor  of  our  people,  and  in  doing  this  we  aim  less  at  colonization,  in  the  common 
acceptance  of  the  term,  than  at  having  individual  families  take  up  the  work  of  farming  among  those 
who  have  been  at  that  calling  for  generations,  no  matter  of  what  nationality  or  denomination  they  be. 

During  the  years  of  our  activity  we  have  assisted  and  encouraged  nearly  100  families  to  make 
farming  their  sole  occupation.  One-fifth  of  that  number  have  been  assisted  within  the  last  6 
months— since  November,  1900.  How  many  of  those  who  have  received  our  aid  to  settle  as  farmers 
have  left  that  avocation  we,  of  course,  can  iiot  tell;  we  have,  however  reason  to  believe  that  the  per- 
centage is  a  very  small  one  indeed,  if  any  at  all.  Besides  some  of  our  proteges  who  have  gone  West 
in  search  of  larger  farms  than  what  they  worked  while  nearer  to  us,  we  are  to-day  in  touch  with  over 
50  of  our  farmer  families  who  are  aotually  engaged  at  husbandry  and  are  more  or  less  successful  at  it. 

All  of  our  proteges  are  immigrants,  though  some  of  them  have  been  in  the  country  for  more  than 
20  years. 

Eejectingthe  colonization  principle,  thissociety  holds  that  "individualism  •*  *  » 
has  *  *  *  shown  itself  to  be  the  proper  course  that  must  be  followed  in  dealing 
with  the  Jewish  would-be  farmer.  *  *  *  The  choice  of  locality  and  land  is  left 
to  the  prospective  farmer.  He  is  to  select,  purchase,  or  rent,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
land  he  is  to  work,  and  he  is  to  contract  the  price  and  the  terms  of  the  sale  or  rental." ' 
This  method  "disposes  of  much  of  the  overseership  so  obnoxious  to  the  nature  of  the 
Russian  Jew,"  and  which  has  often  caused  schemes  intended  for  his  benefit  to  fail. 

The  society  began  its  work  in  the  fall  of  1888  by  assisting  4  families  to  purchase 
80  acres  of  virgin  prairie  land  in  southwestern  Minnesota.  Since  then  from  2  to 
10  families  have  been  assisted  to  remove  each  year.  Up  to  the  present  year  (1901), 
76  families  have  been  helped.  Seventy-one  of  these  families  are  in  the  middle  West, 
in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas. 
Eight  are  working  on  rented  farms,  24  have  filed  homestead  claims  on  Government 
land,  39  are  located  on  30  separate  homesteads,  aggregating  2,987  acres' of  land. 
These  homesteads  were  bought  by  their  owners  at  a  cost  of  $38,980,  and  to-day  rep- 
resent a  value  of  $63,970.  Five  of  these  homesteads  are  berry  and  fruit  farms  pur- 
chased for  about  $100  per  acre;  six  are  cultivated  farms  purchased  for  about  $20  per 
acre,  19  were  on  virgin  prairie  or  wood  lands  purchased  at  from  $5  to  $8  per  acre. 
These  latter  have  been  greatly  improved  by  their  owners.  Over  1,000  of  the  2,140 
acres  comprised  in  them  are  under  cultivation,  and  800  are  used  for  pasturage. 

The  society  encourage  their  would-be  farmers  to  purchase  new,  uncultivated  soil 
at  reasonably  low  prices,  believing  that  this  is  the  most  advantageous  method  for 
them.  They  will,  however,  assist  those  who  wish  to  file  claims  for  homesteads  on 
Government  lands. 

In  the  report  of  the  society  2  for  1901  are  well  set  forth  some  of  the  benefits  expected 
to  arise  from  life  on  the  farm.     The  report  says : 

Farm  life  does  not  permit  working  at  odd  and  irregular  hours.  One  can  not  work  behind  the  plow 
as  he  may  work  at  the  sewing  machine,  after  the  hour  when  the  day's  work  ought  to  be  ended.  Nor 
can  the  work  on  the  farm  be  deferred  for  "later  on."  The  care  for  the  live  stock  on  the  farm  demands 
greater  punctuality  than  does  the  handling  of  the  dead  stock  in  the  sweat  shop.  Mealtime  and  bed- 
time come  on  the  farm  with  more  forcible  demands  for  the  attention  due  them  than  they  do  in  the  city. 
I>ay  and  night  como  and  rule  on  the  farm  with  far  more  telling  effect  than  they  do  in  the  sweat  shop  or 
in  the  factory.  The  turning  of  night  into  day — one  of  the  great  curses  of  the  ghetto — is  almost  an 
impossibility  on  the  farm.  Surely  there  exists  no  such  opportunity  there  for  this  viciousnesB  and  dis- 
order as  exists  in  the  ghetto.  All  these  conditions  have  not  failed  in  their  good  effect  on  the  mind 
and  disposition  of  our  farmers. 

Praiseworthy  as  all  of  these  efforts  are,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  they  have  so 
far  been  unable  fully  to  meet  the  situation.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  agricultural 
work.  The  removal  of  100  or  200  families  a  year  has  little  effect  upon  city  popula- 
tions that  are  added  to  annually  by  from  10,000  to  40,000  persons.  The  assisted 
colonies  are  not  growing  materially.  The  work  of  establishing  Jewish  farmers  on 
abandoned  farms  seems  to  have  slackened  up  considerably.  Reports  of  the  various 
societies  interested  in  agricultural  removal  indicate  that  individual  Jewish  farmers 
once  established  are  fairly  successful  and  remain  in  farming;  but  instance  after 
instance  of  Jewish  farmers  giving  up  their  farms  is  given  from  private  sources. 

1  Reform  Advocate,  Chicago,  June  8,  1901,  p.  532. 

2  Jewish  Agriculturists'  Aid  Society  of  America,  report,  Chicago,  111.,  1901,  p.  13. 
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The  most  successful  side  of  the  work  seems  to  be  that  which  places  Jewish  immi- 
grants in  industrial  pursuits  outside  the  cities.  The  numbers  sent  out  within  a  year 
by  the  Industrial  Removal  Society—  the  branch  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Aid  Society  already  referred  to  as  engaged  in  this  work,  are  really  considerable, 
and,  as  has  been  seen,  their  beneficiaries  have  been  sent  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 

As  to  the  small  numbers  removed,  however,  it  is  claimed  that  while  the  results 
for  the  present  are  small,  and  may  be  for  a  number  of  years  to  comp,  yet  each  family 
established  outside  of  the  city  forms  a  nucleus  about  which  other  families  will 
gather.  The  great  mass  of  Jewish  immigrants  now  coming  in  who  remain  in  New 
York  City  have  friends  there.  If  the  friends  were  elsewhere  they  might  go 
elsewhere. 

As  to  the  general  fitness  of  the  Jew  for  agriculture  it  can  not  be  inferred  from  the 
history  of  Jewish  agriculture  in  this  country  that  the  Jew  can  not  succeed  in  farm- 
ing. It  is  claimed  that  Jewish  capital  invested  in  farming  is  constantly  increasing 
in  proportion  to  the  spread  of  industrial  activity  in  agricultural  districts.1 

In  many  cases  Jews  have  given  up  farming,  not  because  they  were  unsuccessful, 
but  simply  because  they  have  found  opportunities  in  other  occupations  that  pay 
them  much  better.  The  American  farmer  is  becoming  more  or  less  dissatisfied  with 
his  calling,  and  there  is  a  general  idea  afloat  that  farming  does  not  pay  as  well  as 
industrial  pursuits.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  Jewish  farmer  shares  this 
thought,  and  will  seek  to  enter  those  pursnits  which  he  thinks  will  offer  the  best' 
chances  of  a  livelihood. 

IIL  IMMIGRATION  AND  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  SEPARATE  STATES. 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  STATES. 

Maine. 

(See  table,  p.  583.) 

With  regard  to  opportunities  for  immigrants  in  Maine,  the  commissioner  of  the 
bureau  of  industrial  and  labor  statistics  of  that  State  wrote  in  1894  as  follows  :i 

Maine,  as  you  well  know,  being  outside  of  the  lines  of  European  immigration,  has  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  foreign-born  population.  Of  the  total  foreign  population  of  the  State  in  1890,  which  was 
78,961,  52,076  were  from  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  leaving  but  26,885  as  the  number  from  all  other 
countries.  Our  State  is  therefore  quite  free  from  the  influences,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  which 
come  from  foreign  immigration,  ana  is  very  well  satisfied  with  this  condition  of  things.  In  the 
northern  part  of  our  State,  Aroostook  County,  which  includes  6,800  square  miles  of  our  territory  and 
possesses  some  of  the  most  fertile  soil  in  New  England,  is  an  immense  field  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment. A  thriving  colony  of  Swedes  is  established  in  a  township  called  New  Sweden,  in  the  central 
part  of  Aroostook  County.  Commencing  with  50  colonists  from  Sweden  in  1870,  this  settlement  now 
numbers,  including  those  occupying  farms  inneigh boring  towns,  some  1,500  souls.  They  are  a  happy , 
industrious,  and  prosperous  community,  and  are  universally  regarded  with  great  favor  throughout  the 
State.  There  is  room  in  Aroostook  County  for  more  of  this  class  of  settlers.  With  some  means  to 
start  with,  they  can  easily  obtain  fertile  lands  for  farms,  and  with  the  same  economy  and  industry 
that  characterize  their  countrymen  already  there,  can  become  independent  farmers  in  a  few  years. 

A  brief  and  comprehensive  answer  to  your  questions  would  be  that  Scandinavian  immigrants  to 
develop  and  improve  our  agricultural  resources  would  be  welcome  and  conducive  to  the  good  of  the 
State,  but  that  other  classes  of  immigrants  from  Europe  can  not  be  encouraged  to  come  to  Maine. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

S.  W.  Matthews, 
Commissioner  of  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics. 

Iir  December,  1900,  the  secretary  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  State 
writes : 

First.  There  are  greater  opportunities  in  Maine  for  immigrants  at  the  present  time  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past.  This  is  particularly  true  in  farming,  lumbering,  and  general  manufacturing  occu- 
pations. 

Second.  Swedes,  Acadian  and  Canadian  French,  and  Finns  have  proved  the  most  effective  as 
farmers  and  farm  laborers. 

Third.  The  success  of  foreign  farmers  appear*  to  be  greater  in  many  instances  than  that  of  the 
American  horn,  owing  mostly,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  willing  to  live  very  much 
cheaper.    In  many  instances,  also,  they  take  fuller  advantage  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  land. 

Fourth.  X  think  farmers,  as  a  rule,  would  oppose  the  further  influx  of  foreigners  into  our  State. 

Fifth.  There  are  no  efforts  being  made  at  the  present  time,  either  by  the  State,  public  authorities,  or 
by  private  persons  or  corporations,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  attract  immigrants 

Sixth.  About  25  years  ago  a  settlement  of  Swedes  was  made  in  northern  Aroostook  County,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State.  This  settlement  has  rapidly  grown  until  it  includes  several  townships. 
These  people  are  industrious  and  honest,  and  in  every  way  make  good  citizens.  1  think  the  settle- 
ment is  continually  increasing  in  numbers.  Quite  a  little  colony  of  Jews  has  settled  in  one  of  the 
poorer  towns  in  a  central  county  of  the  State,  and  I  know  of  one  or  more  small  colonies  of  Finns. 
As  a  rule  these  people  are  industrious  and  fairly  prosperous. 

Tours,  very  truly,  !*•  "Walker  McSeen. 


1  American  Jewish  Tear  Book,  1900-01,  p.  72. 

!Keport  of  the  Immigration  Investigating  Commission,  Washington,  1895,  p.  138. 
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The  colony  of  Swedes  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  agriculture  is 
the  ODe  in  the  town  of  New  Sweden,  mentioned  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  in 
the  letter  first  quoted.  One  of  the  colonies  of  Finns  is  in  South  Thomaston,  and  the 
colony  of  Jews  was  in  the  town  of  Bowdoinhain.  This  latter  colony  has,  however, 
left  the  place,  whether  on  account  of  nonsuccess  there  or  for  some  other  reason 
could  not  be  learned. 

The  statement  of  the  secretary  of  agriculture  that  farmers  would  probably  oppose 
the  further  influx  of  foreigners  into  the  State  is,  in  the  main,  borne  out  by  the  state- 
ments of  representative  farmers.'  All  but  one  reported  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
newly  arrived  immigrants  who  do  not  speak  English.  All  thus  reporting,  howeve;-, 
represented  the  most  densely  populated  counties  of  the  State — those  in  the  extreme 
southern  and  western  poition,  containing  the  large  cities.  And  in  several  cases  the 
statement  that  there  was  little  or  no  chance  for  newly  anived  immigrants  was 
modified  by  some  proviso,  as  "unless  they  are  leliable,  intelligent,  and  will  work 
for  less  than  natives,"  "  unless  they  are  well  recommended,"  and  so  on.  One  county 
heard  from  (Somerset),  much  less  densely  populated  than  those  reporting  unfavor- 
ably upon  the  chances  for  newly  arrived  immigrants,  would  welcome  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  leceived  from  a  prominent  farmer  addressed  the  e.  He  writes  as 
follows : 

I  read  the  communication  received  from  you  in  regard  to  farm  laborers  at  several  farm  gatherings, 
and  it  was  universally  believed  that  a  number  of  laborers  could  find  profitable  employment  in  this 
vicinity. 

Tf  some  plan' could  be  devised  by  which  some  proper  person  should  have  authority  to  see  that  immi- 
grants were  protected  in  their  rights,  a  large  number  of  them  could  be  employed  as 'farm  laborers,  if 
capable,  to  their  own  advantage,  that  of  the  farmer,  and  the  State  of  Maine  as  well. 

Asa  matter  of  fact,  farmers  are  bothered  to  get  laborers.  Americans,  as  a  rule,  do  not  like  to  work 
on  a  farm.  I  have  thought  for  several  years  that  Swedes,  Danes,  and  other  good  farm  laborers  conld 
be  brought  to  M  aine  to  good  advantage.  Employment  could  be  found  for  men  and  their  wives  as  well 
as  for  single  men. 

If  a  number  of  these  people  of  one  nationality  or  on©  language  could  come  to  one  place,  so  that  they 
could  meet  on  Sundays  and  in  the  evening,  they  would  bo  contented  and  happy. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  tables  that  farm  laborers  iu  the  counties  heard  from  are  as 
yet  mainly  native  Americans  or  Canadians.  There  are  a  few  Swedes  noted  in  Ken- 
nebec County,  both  as  farm  laborers  and  as  independent  farmers,  and  in  York  County 
a  few  Irish  and  Germans  as  farmers. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY  AND   OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

York  County. — Good  chances  for  renting  farms;  the  tenant  to  pay  half  of  the 
crop  and  half  the  growth  of  the  stock;  owner  will  furnish  tools  and  stock.  Farms 
can  be  purchased  for  about  the  cost  of  buildings  and  the  value  of  the  standing  wood 
and  timber. 

Cumberland  County. — Farms  are  to  let  at  all  times,  usually  for  a  cash  sum. 
Farms  can  be  bought  for  less  than  the  buildings  would  cost. 

Oxford  County. — No  opportunities  for  renting.  As  to  ownership,  a  young  man 
without  capital  should  find  employment  on  a  well-managed  farm,  where  he  can 
"  learn  the  trade  "  and  earn  enough  to  partly  pay  for  a  farm. 

Kennebec  County. — A  few  good  chances  for  renting  on  easy  terms,  but  not  many 
inducements  for  a  poor  man  to  purchase  on  part  payments  while  hiring  out. 

Lincoln  County. — No  opportunities  for  tenancy  or  purchase  on  easy  terms. 

Somerset  County. — Good  for  renting;  for  purchasing  on  easy  terms,  as  good  as 
any  State  in  the  Union. 

New  Hampshire. 
(See  table,  p.  584.) 

The  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  stated  to  the  immigration  investi- 
gating commission  in  1894  that  "  the  class  of  immigrants  most  neededin  Nriw  Hamp- 
shire are  men  for  agricultural  laborers  and  to  purchase  low-priced  farms  and 
women  to  do  general  housework.  *  *  *  Swedes  and  Germans  would  be  the  most 
desirable  for  the  purpose  named." 

Reference  to  the  table  for  the  State,  giving  reports  from  representative  farmers, 
shows  tb  at  of  the  7  counties  heard  from  the  5  of  greatest  density  of  population  afford  lit- 
tle or  no  opportunity  for  newly  arrived  immigrants ;  the  2  least  thickly  settled  would 
receive  them.  Foreign  farmers  are  roported  in  4  counties.  Foreign  laborers  from 
European  countries — Swedes,  Poles,  and  Irish— are  found  in  the  3  counties  of  least 
density  of  population.     Where  Swedes  and  Poles  are  employed  they  seem  to  be  liked. 

1  See  table  for  Maine. 
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One  correspondent  writes  from  Cheshire  County:  "Poles  are  our  main  reliance," 
and  notes  their  thrift,  and  at  the  same  time  their  desire  to  improve  their  condition. 
He  says : 

Poles  are  sharp  to  ask  all  they  earn,  and  do  not  fail  to  raise  their  demands  as  they  learn  our  lan- 
guage. *  *  *  For  years  I  have  been  a  sort  of  banker  for  the  Poles  in  this  vicinity,  and  have  been 
surprised  at  the  short  time  in  which  they  gather  from  $600  to  $1,000. 

Some  opportunities  for  starting  in  independent  farming  are  afforded  hy  the  pur- 
chase of  so-called  "abandoned  farms."  The  master  of  the  State  grange,  Mr.  N.  J. 
Bachelder,  has  stated1  that  as  a  result  of  a  canvass  of  the  State,  made  about  10  years 
ago,  it  was  found  that  there  were,  out  of  32,000  farms  in  the  State,  about  1,000  upon 
which  were  buildings  suitable  for  occupancy  but  without  occupants.  This  does  not 
include  lands  which  have  been  more  completely  abandoned  and  upon  which  no  build- 
ings exist.  Many  of  this  latter  class  are  growing  up  to  timber,  and  no  use  is  made  of 
them  except  for  pasturage.  Many  of  these  places  are  unsuited  for  the  use  of  agri- 
cultural machinery,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  exhausted,  and  under  present  circum- 
stances the  farms  are  not  profitable  to  cultivate.  Careful,  intensive  farming,  how- 
ever, would  restore  fertility,  and  a  growing  local  market,  afforded  by  the  growth  of 
towns  and  cities  and  the  increase  of  the  summer-boarding  business,  would  offer  an 
inducement  to  engage  in  such  farming.  Farms  located  near  cities  and  large  villages 
are  more  productive  than  they  ever  were  in  the  past.  During  the  past  10  years  75 
per  cent  of  the  1,000  abandoned  farms  with  buildings  have  been  taken  up  and  are 
now  occupied.  This  has  been  done  mainly  by  native  Americans,  but  some  foreigners 
have  taken  up  land  in  this  way.  There  seems  to  be  every  reason  why  industrious 
foreign  farmers  should  find  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  on  such  land  by  the 
careful  agricultural  methods  with  which  they  are  familiar,  in  raising  truck  for 
boarding-house  or  summer-residence  communities,  or  for  the  market  in  local  towns 
and  cities. 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR   TENANCY  AND    OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Cheshire  County. — (1)  Some  opportunity  for  tenancy  on  farms  and  by  rental. 
Not  many  farms  for  sale  in  Keene,  but  there  are  hill  farms  within  a  few  miles  of 
Keene  for  sale.  (2)  Desirable  tenants  are  always  in  demand;  rent  payments  or  by 
shares.  There  are  good  opportunities  for  a  poor  man  to  establish  himself  in  inde- 
pendent farming. 

Hillsboro  County. — Not  any  chances  of  renting,  but  a  man  with  a  few  hundred 
dollars  could  buy  a  small  farm  and  pay  for  it  on  easy  terms. 

Rockingham  County. — Only  a  few  opportunities  for  tenant  farming.  No  fixed 
terms;  halves  is  perhaps  the  most  usual  arrangement.  Some  men  can  manage  to 
purchase  land  on  payments  while  hiring  out.  A  Canadian  Frenchman  did  near  our 
village. 

Strafford  County. — There  are  a  few  -vacated  farms  in  our  locality,  and  they  are 
often  rented  or  leased  to  parties  for  small  rentals  to  hold  places  together  or  to  hold 
the  old  homestead,  and  also  to  enable  owners  to  carry  insurance.  Opportunities  for 
purchase  are  very  slight.  With  wages  as  low  as  they  are  at  present  it  is  all  a  poor 
man  can  do  to  provide  his  family's  everyday  livelihood. 

Merrimack  County. — There  are  no  opportunities  for  tenancy,  and  very  limited 
opportunities  for  purchase  on  easy  terms. 

Sullivan  County. — There  are  some  places  to  be  purchased  on  quite  reasonable 
terms. 

Carroll  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  to  become  a  tenant  farmer  on 
shares,  and  very  fair  opportunities  for  purchase. 

Vermont. 

(See  table,  p.  585.) 

The  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  states,  with  regard  to  immigration 
as  related  to  agriculture  in  the  State  at  the  present  time,  that  no  efforts  are  being 
made  in  the  State,  either  by  public  or  private  bodies,  to  attract  immigrants.  Efforts 
of  this  kind  in  the  past  have  not  been  very  successful,  and  the  farmers  as  a  class 
would  not  favor  the  further  influx  of  foreigners.  There  are,  however,  opportunities 
for  immigrants  as  farm  laborers.  Farm  laborers'  wages  are  from  $15  to  $20  per  month 
through  the  year.     The  secretary  writes,  further : 

Sever  has  farm  labor  been  so  scarce  since  I  knew  anything  about  farm  work— which  has  been  for 
full  40  years— as  during  the  season  of  1900.  It  is  a  general  complaint  all  over  the  State.  Many  hun- 
dred industrious  men  could  find  employment  in  every  county  in  the  State  at  reasonable  compensation. 

1  Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  x,  p.  40,  1899. 
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Representative  farmers  speak  of  the  same  condition  of  things.  Ono  from  Rutland 
County  writes : 

Am  much  interested  in  this  matter  and  would  like  to  hear  more  of  it.  Just  at  present  there  is  a 
marked  scarcity  of  farm  help  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  '  *  *  I  have  personally  been  looking  for 
help  for  months  without  success. 

Another,  from  Caledonia  County,  writes : 

Good  farm  help,  hoth  male  and  female,  are  wanted,  and  when  found  faithful  and  efficient  practi- 
cally command  their  own  price.  I  call  to  mind  now  several  parties  who  would  like  help,  if  it  was  to 
be  had,  both  in  and  out  of  doors  (male  and  female),  at  good  wages  and  in  good  homes. 

Testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission >  shows  that  there  has  been  a  gradual 
falling  oft*  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  on  farms  in  the  last  50  years.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  general  movement  to  the  West  and  to  the  cities  that  has  been  taking 
young  men  from  the  farms,  and  partly  to  the  introduction  of  agricultural  machinery. 
Which  niakes  it  unnecessary  to  employ  so  many  men  to  cultivate  a  farm  as  formerly. 

The  condition  of  those  still  employed  on  farms  is,  however,  materially  better  than 
that  of  the  same  class  in  former  times,  and  the  tendency  to  drift  away  from  the  farms 
is  at  the  present  time  about  at  a  standstill.  Employment  of  labor  on  Vermont  farms 
is  quite  constant.  There  is  but  little  transient  labor.  Canadian  French,  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  and  Poles  come  in  to  do  this  class  of  work,  such  as  haying  and  harvest- 
ing— the  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Poles  in  increasing  proportions  of  late  years.  The 
Scandinavians  usually  come  from  Sweden  and  Norway  direct,  and  are  secured  as 
farm  laborers  at  the  immigrant  station.  A  farmer,  or  several  joining  together,  will 
send  to  employment  agencies  at  the  immigrant  station  for  a  certain  number  of  labor- 
ers, and  these  will  be  shipped  to  him.  They  begin  at  low  wages,  continue  in  service 
until  they  have  commanded  better  wages  and  saved  up  some  money,  then  purchase 
farms  and  settle  down  as  permanent  residents.  They  make  good  help  and  good 
citizens. 

Those  who  come  are  mostly  young,  unmarried  men,  but  some  have  families  that 
follow  later.  Some  Scandinavian  women  are  coming  as  house  help,  and  are  well  liked. 
When  the  Scandinavians  settle  down  as  farmers  they  do  not  gather  in  colonies,  nor 
show  any  disposition  to  do  so;  nor  do  they  seem  to  care  to  migrate  farther  west  to 
Scandinavian  settlements. 

According  to  the  witness  giving  the  above  information  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission, there  seems  no  material  reason,  at  least,  why  they  should  do  so.  He 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  after  a  trip  through  the  West  with  a  view  to  learning  con- 
ditions of  farming  and  prices  of  land,  that  there  is  no  farm  land  as  productive  and 
cheap  as  the  lands  that  can  be  bought  in  the  East,  and  particularly  in  Vermont. 

There  has  been  a  decline  of  a  third  or  one-half  in  the  prices  of  land  in  Vermont, 
making  it,  with  reference  to  productive  value,  some  of  the  cheapest  land  in  the 
country.  Prices  range  from  $5  to  $50  per  acre.  The  $5  farms  are  some  distance  from 
town  and  school ;  some  are  rather  rough  and  not  adapted,  without  further  improve- 
ment, to  the  use  of  machinery ;  a  great  many  are  quite  fertile  and  productive.  The 
Scandinavian  immigrants,  not  being  so  particular  about  social  advantages  as  the 
native-born  farmers,  are  willing  to  take  such  farms  at  the  low  price  they  are  held 
at,  and  do  well  on  them. 

While  the  Scandinavians  seem  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  farm  help,  Poles  are 
found  quite  satisfactory.  These  men  also  are  brought  in  in  considerable  numbers 
every  spring,  and  they,  too,  show  no  disposition  to  colonize  or  to  preserve  foreign 
customs. 

The  foreign  farm  laborers  so  far  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  marked  influence  on 
agriculture  in  the  State.     The  greater  proportion  of  farm  help  is  still  native  born. 

The  State  secretary  of  agriculture  says  that  of  the  foreigners  the  liench,  Irish, 
and  Norwegians  make  the  best  farmers,  but  Americans  are  the  most  successful. 

Letters  received  from  representative  farmers  in  six  counties  confirm  the  above 
statements  in  most  points.  The  kind  of  farming  reported  is  largely  dairying,  conse- 
quently a  large  proportion  of  the  labor  employed  is  needed  throughout  the  year. 
(See  table,  p.  585.) 

Some  opportunity  for  married  men  as  laborers  is  shown,  and  a  little  for  women  as 
houseworkers.  The  farmers  are  divided  as  to  their  preference  of  nationalities  as 
laborers,  but,  as  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  greater 
welcome  is  given  to  newly  arrived  immigrants  in  the  less  densely  populated  coun- 
ties. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY  AND   OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Windom  County. — Few  opportunities  to  become  a  tenant  farmer,  but  farms  are 
cheap  and  can  be  bought  on  easy  terms. 

'Mr.  Victor  I.  Spear:  Eeports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  x,  pp.  402  ff. 
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Rutland  County.— ignite  a  number  of  farms  are  let,  usually  on  shares.  There 
are  line  opportunities  in  Vermout  for  a  poor  man  to  undertake  sheep  farming  on 
cheap  land,  hut  dairy  farming  requires  capital  and  all  of  a  man's  time. 

Windsor  County. — (1)  Fair  opportunities  to  become  a  tenant  farmer  on  shares 
and  opportunities  for  purchase  on  easy  terms  are  very  good.  (2)  There  are  good 
opportunities  to  become  a  tenant  farmer  on  halves,  or  its  equivalent,  and  good 
chances  for  purchase  on  easy  terms. 

Caledonia.  County. — There  are  farmers  that  lease  farms,  with  stock  and  tools ; 
more  would  do  so  if  they  could  find  reliable  tenants.  As  to  purchasing,  the  best 
plan  is  to  work  out  a  few  years  before  buying  a  farm.  There  are  farmers  who  act  as 
their  own  foremen,  who  would  furnish  a  comfortable  tenement  to  a  man  who  would 
work  and  board  himself. 

Orleans  County. — There  are  limited  opportunities  only  for  tenancy,  but  oppor- 
tunities for  purchase  are  as  good  as  anywhere. 

Franklin  County. — Many  farms  are  rented  on  shares.  The  tenant  furnishes  half 
of  seed,  half  of  repairs,  etc.,  half  of  taxes,  and  does  all  the  work  for  half  the  pro- 
ceeds. Other  farms  are  rented  for  cash  rental,  at  from  $12.50  to  $15  per  cow.  There 
are  no  opportunities  for  a  poor  man  to  establish  himself  in  independent  farming 
while  hiring  out.     Dairy  farming  requires  close  attention. 

Massachusetts. 
(See  table,  p.  586.) 

The  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  writes  as  follows : 

This  State,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  an  agricultural,  but  rather  a  manufacturing,  commercial,  and 
residential  State,  and  we  have  a  large  population  in  cities  and  large  towns.  Our  farming  is  in  the  line 
of  specialties  rather  than  general.  Dairying,  market  gardening,  and  fruit  growing  are  the  principal 
lines,  with  tobacco  growing  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  as  a  prominent  exception. 

Replying  to  yourquestions  more  in  detail,  would  say: 

1.  Yes,  there  are  greater  opportunities  for  immigrants  than  in  past  years,  owing  to  improved  busi- 
ness conditions.  Probably  the  conditions  in  all  occupations  are  better  now  than  in  the  recent  years 
of  industrial  depression. 

2.  In  the  Connecticut  Valley  the  Poles  have  come  in  pretty  fast  in  the  past  10  years,  and  they  now 
constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  available  farm  labor.  They  are  generally  considered  very  satis- 
factory, and  nearly  every  farmer  has  one  or  more.  In  the  market  gardens  around  Boston  many  French 
Canadians  are  employed,  and  appear  to  give  general  satisfaction.  In  the  southeastern  or  cape  sec- 
tions many  Portuguese  are  abandoning  fishing  and  going  onto  the  farms.  Of  late  years  considerable 
farm  help  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  has  come  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

3.  We  have  no  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  foreign  farmers  (and  the  proportion  of  these  is  small), 
are  any  improvement  over  the  native. 

4.  Farmers  favor  the  coming  in  of  the  better  classes  of  foreigners,  those  who  are  likely  to  become 
useful  citizens. 

5.  No  special  efforts  are  being  made  to  attract  immigrants.  For  10  years  or  so  this  office  has  tried 
to  gather  and  circulate  information  concerning  available  farm  property.  "We  have  issued  several  edi- 
tions of  a  farm  catalogue,  and  we  get  many  calls  for  thorn  from  New  York  and  States  farther  south 
and  west. 

There  are  employment  agencies  in  our  cities,  and,  of  course,  our  real  estate  agents  are  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  available  farm  property  which  can  be  handled  by  them  advantageously. 

6.  No  (there  are  no  agricultural  colonies  of  foreigners  in  the  btate). 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  "W.  Stockwell,  Secretary. 

The  "abandoned  farms"  above  referred  to,  as  enumerated  in  1890,  were  1,461  in 
number ;  772  with  buildings,  689  without.  The  average  size  of  such  farms  with 
buildings  was  86  acres;  without  buildings,  87  acres.  Much  of  the  abandoned  land 
could  be  bought  for  less  than  $10  per  acre.  As  a  result  of  the  movement  to  bring 
these  abandoned  farms  to  public  notice  309  farms  were  sold  np  to  September,  1900. 
Judging  by  the  names  a  large  proportion  of  the  purchasers  were  of  American  par- 
entage. In  one  instance  reported  the  original  purchaser  afterwards  sold  the  prop- 
erty to  a  Swede.  From  another  report  it  appears  that  there  are  no  abandoned  farms 
in  the  particular  town  heard  from  (Bristol  County),  as  the  Portuguese  are  taking  all 
that  class  of  property,  and  a  representative  farmer  in  Hampshire  County  speaks  of 
Poles  settling  in  their  own  homes  on  old  farms. 

Again  the  connection  is  seen  between  low  density  of  population  and  the  call  for 
foreign  immigrants.  Representative  farmers  from  counties  of  population  density 
less  than  100  to  the  square  mile  agree  in  saying  that  there  are  good  chances  for  immi- 
grants in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  (See  table,  p.  586.)  Farmers  in  crowded 
counties,  of  150  to  700  to  the  square  mile,  agree  in  saying  there  are  few,  if  any,  open- 
ings for  immigrants.  There  is  general  complaint  of  farm  labor  drifting  to  the  cities. 
One  farmer  writes  (from  Essex  County) :  "Most  of  the  men  who  come  onto  our 
farms  soon  leave  for  positions  in  some  of  our  manufactories.  *  *  *  We  are  not 
strictly  a  farming  commnnity,  but  depend  mostly  on  the  shops,  where  our  boys  drift 
as  soon  as  they  get  out  of  school."  Even  the  foreigners  are  more  or  less  temporary 
on  the  farms.  Another  farmer  writes  (Worcester  County) :  "  Poles  stay  the  longest. 
Swedes  stay  only  until  they  can  speak  English."  The  foreigners,  however,  do  not 
all  or  for  the  most  part  go  from  the  farms  to  the  factories.    Many  give  up  their 
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places  as  farm  laborers  to  become  independent  farmers.  A  farmer  in  Franklin 
County  writes  that  French  and  Irish  who  came  in  50  or  60  years  ago  are  now  settled 
on  their  own  land  and  among  the  best  citizens.  He  considers  their  coming  a  great 
benefit  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  themselves.  And  now,  he  reports,  the  Poles 
also  are  settling  in  homes  of  their  own,  some  on  old  farms  and  others  in  villages. 
In  onion  sections,  another  farmer  writes,  Poles  have  first  hired,  then  bought  onion 
farms.  A  correspondent  from  Berkshire  County  writes  that  French  and  Irish  farm- 
ers in  the  county  "are  making  very  thrifty  people.  In  fact  the  native  farmers  are 
running  out." 

There  is  fair  encouragement  for  married  farm  laborers,  and  considerable  work  for 
women  and  children.  (See table,  p.  586.)  The  table  also  shows  a  great  variety  of 
nationalities  us'  farmers  and  farm  laborers.  Finns  are  noted  in  one  county  (Barn- 
stable) only,  and  Italians  in  one  county  (Plymouth)  only. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY  AND   OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Barnstable  County, — There  are  some  chances  for  renting  farms.  There  is  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  thrifty  immigrants  to  establish  themselves  in  independent 
farming. 

Plymouth  County. — There  are  no  opportunities  for  tenancy  here.  There  is  a 
good  chance  for  an  active,  intelligent  man  of  good  habits  to  get  a  good  farm  in  two 
years.  Land  is  very  cheap  here,  and  within  14  miles  of  Boston.  Good  land  can  be 
purchased  for  $25  an  acre. 

■Bristol  County. — There  is  not  much  chance  for  renting.  The  opportunities  for 
purchase  on  easy  payments  and  while  hiring  out  are  fair;  in  some  cases  it  is  done. 

Middlesex  County. — There  is  no  tenant  farming  in  this  vicinity.  Several  farms 
are  for  sale,  however.     Some  are  paying  for  land  while  hiring  out. 

Essex  County. — (1)  Farms  can  be  bought  for  less  than  the  cost  of  buildings. 
(2)  Few  opportunities  for  tenant  farming,  and  none  to  speak  of  for  purchasing  land 
while  hiring  out. 

Worcester  County. — (1)  There  is  not  much  chance  for  foreigners  to  become  ten- 
ant farmers  until  they  learn  New  England  ways.  There  are  many  chances  for  a 
good  laborer  to  establish  himself  in  independent  farming  wlyle  hiring  out.  (2) 
There  are  good  chances  to  hire  farms  with  or  without  stock  and  tools  if  the  tenant 
is  responsible.  There  are  good  opportunities  for  a  poor  man  to  purchase  if  he  is 
industrious,  frugal,  and  provident.  (3)  There  are  no  opportunities  for  tenant  farm- 
ing. There  are  for  purchasing  farming  land  cheap  and  on  easy  terms  of  payment. 
(4)  Very  few  farms  are  let,  but  farms  can  be  bought  at  moderate  prices  2  miles  out 
from  villages.  (5)  Few,  if  any,  opportunities  for  renting;  fairly  good  for  purchase 
on  easy  terms. 

Hampshire  County! — Not  many  opportunities  for  tenant  farming ;  forpurchase  on 
easy  terms  while  hiring  out  the  opportunities  are  good,  and  there  is  plenty  of  work 
to  be  had. 

Franklin  County. — (1)  Considerable  land  is  rented  to  Polish  families  to  grow 
onions,  in  this  vicinity;  also  tobacco  and  other  crops.  As  to  purchasing  land  while 
hiring  out,  the  prospect  is  encouraging  for  those  whom  farmers  have  confidence  in. 
(2)  There  are  some  opportunities  for  renting  farms.  Purchasing  land  on  payments, 
while  the  purchaser  was  earning  a  living  by  hiring  out,  has  been  done  in  numerous 
cases.  In  onion  and  tobacco  sections  many  Poles  have  hired  land  by  the  acre  to  raise 
onions,  or  have  taken  fields  to  work  on  halves,  the  owner  usually  furnishing  fer- 
tilizer and  seed.  (3)  The  opportunities  for  foreigners  to  become  tenants  are  not 
good,  as  they  are  not  accustomed  to  American  methods.  Some  abandoned  farms  are 
to  be  purchased  on  easy  terms. 

Berkshire  County. — In  tho  back  towns  farms  are  very  low.  Price,  $10  per  acre, 
including  buildings.  These  are  good  farms,  but  back  from  the  centers.  Purchaser, 
by  making  a  small  payment  down,  can  take  his  own  time.- 

Rhode  Island. 

(See  table,  p.  588.) 

In  1894  the  governor  of  the.  State  wrote  to  the  Immigration  Investigating  Commis- 
sion with  regard  to  opportunities  for  immigrants,  as  follows:1 

I  do  not  know  of  any  trade,  profession,  or  occupation  at  the  present  time  in  this  State  that  is  not 
more  than  supplied  with  all  the  labor  needed. 

Rhode  Island  is  largely  a  manufacturing  State,  and  I  am  informed  by  our  commissioner  of  indus- 
trial statistics  that  scarcely  two-thirda  of  the  full  force  that  can  be  engaged  in  the  factories  is  now 
employed  regularly. 

Yours,  very  truly,  D.  Russell  Bbown,  Governor. 

'  Report  Immigration  Investigating  Commission,  Washington,  1895,  p.  150. 
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As  to  present  conditions,  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  reports 
that  there  are  no  greater  opportunities  for  immigrants  than  in  1894,  unless  they  go 
to  the  land.  There  would  seem  to  be  excellent  opportunities  for  the  purchase  of  farm- 
ing land.  Rhode  Island,  like  other  New  England  States,  lias  its  ' '  abandoned  farms," 
which  the  State  is  interested  in  bringing  again  into  cultivation.  It  is  stated  in  the 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  such  farms,  published  by  the  State  board  of  agricul- 
ture (p.  3),  that  "while  Rhode  Island  is  not  distinctively  an  agricultural  State, 
yet  *  *  *  a  large  number  of  inhabitants  derive  all  support  directly  from  the 
soil."     *     *     » 

"Neglected  oruntilled  farms  are  found  in  every  county  of  the  State,-"  *  *  * 
which  "were  not  deserted  because  they  were  nonproductive."  *  *  *  "Mostof  these 
farms,  if  not  every  oue,  will  yield  a  better  living  than  thousands  in  cities  are  com- 
pelled to  accept."  There  are  B49  untilled  farms  recorded  in  the  catalogue  for  this 
small  State — 251  with  buildings,  98  without.  The  average  acreage  of  these  farms  is 
87,  of  which  34J  (average)  are  tillage,  4|  pasture,  and  48  are  wooded,  and  the  aver- 
age value  is  $900  per  farm. 

There  are  opportunities  not  only  for  those  who  wish  to  become  farm  owners,  but 
for  farm  laborers^  A  representative  farmer  writes  that  farm  wages  have  increased 
in  recent  years  because  the  factories  are  drawing  off  the  farm  laborers,  offering  them 
better  wages,  fewer  hours,  and  more  personal  liberty. 

Farmers  would  probably  favor  the  influx  of  foreigners,  as  "  they  might  not  be  able 
to  cultivate  their  farms  without  them.  The  American-born  farmer  of  this  genera- 
tion will  not  work  on  a  farm  if  he  can  live — half  live — exist — by  any  other  occupa- 
tion," the  Secretary  of  agriculture  states.  But  no  efforts  are  being  made  by  public 
or  private  bodies  in  the  State  to  attract  immigrants. 

The  secretary  of  agriculture  says  further  that,  of  the  foreigners,  Swedes  are  most 
effective  as  farmers  and  farm  laborers.  In  reply  to'  the  question  whether  the  success 
of  foreign  farmers  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  American  born,  he  also  says:  "The 
foreign  farmer  may  have  no  more  than  the  American  farmer,  but  it  is  more  to  him, 
and  makes  him  more  contented." 

Replies  received  from  representative  farmers  were  too  few  to  give  a  general  view 
of  conditions. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY  AND   OWNERSHIP. 
(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Bristol  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  are  usually  on  poor  and  unprofitable 
farms  only.  There  is  about  the  same  chance  as  elsewhere  for  a  poor  man  to  become 
an  independent  farmer  while  hiring  out,  but  it  requires  energy  and  thrift. 

Kent  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  are  very  good,  eithei  to  run  a  farm  on 
shares  or  by  hiring  it  outright.  Many  farms  are  sold  by  installment  payments,  and 
many  good  farms  are  for  sale  very  cheap. 

Connecticut. 

(See  table,  p.  589.) 

The  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  writes  as  follows  with  regard  to 
present  conditions  as  affected  by  foreign  immigration : 

1.  There  has  been  a  continuous  demand  at  fair  wages  for  agricultural  and  domestic  labor,  and  good 
mechanics  have  been  in  demand.  Some  of  tho  factories  have  been  closed  or  running  on  short  time. 
Most  of  the  Irish  of  the  second  generation  are  farming  for  themselves  or  have  gone  into  other  employ- 
ments, so  that  Italians,  Swedes,  and  Poles  are  coming  in  to  perform  field  labor,  while  for  domestic 
service  we  have  had  to  resort  to  colored  help  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  These  as  a  class  make 
good  servants,  but  are  uneasy,  and  spend  a  large  share  of  their  earnings  in  traveling  back  and  forth. 
The  Swedes  and  the  Poles  give  good  satisfaction,  and  also  the  better  class  of  Italians. 

3.  The  foreign  farmers  live  very  cheaply.  The  women  assist  in  field  labor.  They  succeed  in  ma  k- 
ing  money. 

4.  There  is  no  objection  generally  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  the  incoming  of  foreigners  of  the  right 
sort. 

5.  There  are  no  efforts  to  secure  immigrants  that  I  know  of  by  public  authority,  only  the  publica- 
tion by  the  State  board  of  agriculture  of  a  list  (descriptive)  of  farms  for  sale.  These  are  so  often 
called '"abandoned"  farms  that  few  of  the  good  farms  in  the  State  that  are  for  sale  are  listed. 

6.  There  are  colonies  of  Russian  Jews  in  Salem,  Mew  London  County,  and  perhaps  in  other  towns 
in  that  part  of  the  State. 

The  residents  in  those  parts  give  differing  reporta  about  these  people. 

Tabulated  statistics  as  to  the  price,  acreage,  etc.,  of  the  so-called  "abandoned 
farms"  are  not  given  in  the  report  referred  to.     There  are  165  listed. 

Representative  farmers  in  3  counties  are  not  enthusiastic  as  to  opportunities  for 
purchase  (see  reports  following).  They  do  not,  moreover,  seem  to  agree  with  the 
secretary  of  agriculture,  that  foreign  immigrants  are  desired,  at  least  those  newly 
arrived  who  do  not  speak  English.  But  the  number  of  localities  heard  from  is  not 
sufficient  to  afford  a  satisfactory  general  view. 
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According  to  the  representative  farmers  heard  from  the  independent  farmers  of 
foreign  birth  are  mainly  Irish  and  Germans,  with  a  few  Poles  and  Swedes  in  the 
more  thickly  settled  counties.  There  is  a  greater  variety  of  nationalities  among 
foreign  laborers.  Besides  the  races  just  mentioned  as  farmers,  Italians  are  noted 
as  farm  laborers  in  2  counties,  negroes  in  2,  Danes,  Swiss,  and  Portuguese  iu  1. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY  AND   OWNERSHIP. 
(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Middlesex  County. — Not  much  chance  here  for  renting  farms.  Most  of  the 
foreigners  here  arc  Germans.  They  buy  their  land  on  time  and  hire  out  most  of  the 
time;  work  in  their  own  places  nights  and  Sundays. 

Toixand  County. — There  are  a  few  opportunities  to  rent  farms.  A  poor  man 
might  establish  himself  here  as  an  independent  farmer  by  economy,  hard  work,  and 
time. 

Hartford  County. — (1)  Practically  no  chances  to  rent  farms  and  none  to  buy  on 
easy  terms,  as  the  land  is  too  valuable,  being  near  cities.  (2)  Only  a  few  chances  for 
renting  or  for  purchase  on  easy  terms.  (3)  Not  many  chances  for  renting.  There 
are  opportunities  for  purchase  while  hiring  out,  for  first-class  men. 

New  York. 

(See  table,  p.  590.) 

Reports  from  representative  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  State  show  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  farm  labor  employed  is  kept  throughout  the  year,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable opportunity  for  married  laborers.  The  fruit  industry  and  housework  give 
occasion  for  the  employment  of  women  and  children;  so  that  an  immigrant  family 
wishing  to  earn  a  living  in  a  New  York  farming  neighborhood  would  seem  to  have 
especially  good  chances  for  doing  so. '  Nine  out  of  the  fifteen  farmers  reporting  state 
definitely,  indeed,  that  there  is  opportunity  for  foreign  immigrants — those  newly 
arrived,  who  do  not  speak  English.  Four  say  that  the  chances  are  "few,"  or  "mod- 
erate ;"  only  one  says  definitely  that  there  are  none.  Foreign  laborers  are,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  reported  in  nearly  every  county  heard  from.  Irish  and  Germans  prevail. 
There  are  many  Dutch  ( Hollanders)  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  According  to 
testimony  given  before  the  Industrial  Commission,2  the  German  and  Dutch  settlers 
have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  make  first-class  citizens.  They  seem  to  be  born 
agriculturists.  A  German  or  Dutch  immigrant  will  go  to  some  farmer,  stay  with 
him  for  10  years  or  so,  and  then  buy  the  farm,  the  former  (native-born)  owner 
moving  into  town  to  take  things  easy.  This  change  is  made  possible  by  the  fact 
that  the  natural  successors  of  the  former  owner — his  sons — do  not  care  for  farm  work, 
and  go  off  to  town,  leaving  the  father,  while  the  foreign  farm  hand  sticks  by  him.:i 

The  Germans  and  Dutch  are  somewhat  inclined  to  gather  in  little  neighborhood 
colonies,  and  are  more  or  less  clannish,  especially  the  latter.:l  They  are  as  a  rule 
better  and  more  thorough  farmers  than  the  Americans.  The  Dutch  are  especially 
successful  in  reclaiming  and  developing  muck  lands,  and  are  raising  considerable 
quantities  of  onions  and  celery.  They  are  bringing  as  much  wealth  into  the  State  as 
the   Americans.3 

Poles,  Swedes,  Russians,  and  Hungarians  are  found  in  some  counties.  In  one  county 
only  (Ontario)  are  Italians  spoken  of  as  farm  laborers,  and  in  one  county  (Schuyler) 
as  independent  farmers.  Italians  have  been  employed  more  or  less  in  sugar-beet 
culture.  While  the  beet-sugar  factory  at  Rome  was  in  operation,  Italians,  who  lived 
along  the  canal  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  employed  to  thin  the  beets. 
Italians  are  now  employed  for  the  same  work  on  beet  farms  that  supply  the  factory 
at  Binghamton. 

The  sugar-beet  industry,  wherever  it  is  started,  offers  especially  favorable  oppor- 
tunities for  foreign  farmers  and  laborers.  There  are  now  (according  to  the  Twelfth 
Census)  3  factories  in  the  State,  with  a  nominal  daily  capacity  of  1,000  tons  of  beets; 
but  the  success  of  the  industry  largely  depends  on  securing  farmers  to  raise  the 
beets  and  laborers  to  work  at  their  cultuie.  A  prominent  beet-sugar  maker  in 
the  State  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Americans  are  not  suited  to  this  work;  that 
the  prevalence  of  American  farmers  in  a  neighborhood  is  a  drawback  to  success  in 
beet  raising,  nni  that  the  tedious  hand  culture  required  for  the  crop  the  Amerioan 

1  One  fruit  farmer  writes :  "I  Lave  a  tenant  house  that  will  be  vacant  (such  a  date),  and  want  a  family 
with  boys  and  girls  large  enough  to  pick  berries  and  pare  and  trim  apples." 
"Reports,  vol.  x,  p.  323. 
'Ibid.,  p.  323. 
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laborer  will  not  give.1  For  instance,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  laborer  must 
creep  5£  miles  to  thin  one  acre  of  beets,  occupying  6  days  in  the  task;2  but  the 
Americans  "do  not  like  to  get  down  on  their  knees  .  .  .  the  average  man  wants 
to  ride." 3  So  that  beet-sugar  makers  are  perforce  obliged  to  turn  to  the  foreign  ele- 
ment who  are  accustomed  to  and  willing  to  do  this  class  of  work.1  It  will  be  noticed 
in  accounts  of  the  beet  industry  in  the  different  States  that  in  all  of  them  foreigners 
are  assisting  in  carrying  on  the  industry,  and  are  succeeding  well. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY  AND   OWNERSHIP. 
(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Dutchess  County. — There  is  considerable  opportunity  to  rent  farms  at  from  $80 
to  $250  per  annum  or  on  half  shares.  A  good  many  farms  are  for  sale  at  from  $2,000 
to  $5,000,  and  good  help  is  scarce,  so  that  probably  a  purchaser  would  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  work  outside. 

Rensselaer  County. — Good  chances  for  renting.  The  tenant  furnishes  all  labor, 
half  the  seed  and  taxes  for  half  of  the  product,  or  the  landlord  pays  taxes,  furnishes 
stock,  horses,  implements,  and  all  but  labor,  the  tenant  receiving  one-third  of  the 
product.    There  are  good  chances  for  a  man  to  purchase  while  hiring  out. 

Albany  County. — Good  opportunities  for  renting  for  50  per  cent  of  the  net 
returns.  There  are  good  chances  for  purchase  while  hiring  out,  but  it  all  depends 
on  the  man. 

Lewis  County. — Many  farms  are  rented,  the  tenant  getting  one-half  the  net  pro- 
ceeds. There  are  several  instances  in  this  locality  of  purchasing  farms  while  the 
purchaser  was  hiring  out. 

Jefferson  County. — Only  a  few  farms  are  rented.  Some  farmers  furnish  every- 
thing but  the  work  team  and  give  one-third;  others  furnish  half  and  give  half, 
except  the  dairy,  which  is  owned  by  the  landlord.  There  are  no  opportunities  for 
purchase  on  easy  terms.  The  best  farms  are  held  at  about  $50  an  acre,  and  nearly 
all  are  unencumbered,  and  therefore  are  not  for  sale. 

Onondaga  County. — Good  men  are  always  in  demand  to  handle  farms  on  shares. 
Purchasing  land  while  hiring  out  is  not  a  plan  to  be  encouraged  to  any  great  extent, 
as  very  few  men  can  divide  their  attention  sufficiently  to  make  this  plan  a  success. 

Schuyler  County. — Good  tenant  farmers  furnish  team  and  tools  and  half  the 
live  stock  and  half  the  seed  grain.  They  receive  half  of  all  the  crops  raised;  also 
live  stock.  A  man  with  a  small  capital  can  find  plenty  of  farms  for  sale  which  can 
easily  be  paid  for  by  industry,  good  management,  and  economy. 

Wayne  County. — (1)  Godd  opportunities  for  tenant  farmers.  Many  of  them 
already  have  farms  of  their  own.  They  can  purchase  while  hiring  out,  if  good 
managers  and  economical.  (2)  There  are  many  farms  in  the  vicinity  worked  by 
tenants.  There  are  opportunities  for  purchase  on  easy  terms,  but  land  values  are 
increasing.  (3)  There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  renting.  Many  farmers  could 
not  get  tenants  this  spring.  The  usual  terms  are  for  the  tenant  to  furnish  half  the 
seed,  all  the  tools  and  the  labor,  and  to  receive  half  the  product.  The  opportunities 
for  purchase  while  hiring  out  are  good  if  the  party  is  frugal  and  reliable.  Several 
in  the  neighborhood  have  purchased  in  this  way. 

Genesee  County. — The  opportunities  for  renting  are  only  fair.  The  land  is  all 
occupied  and  in  good  demand,  either  on  shares  or  for  a  cash  rent.  The  chances  for 
purchase  while  hiring  out  are  not  good.  The  better  plan  is  to  put  earnings  in 
savings  bank  and  go  where  land  is  cheaper. 

Niagara  Countv. — (1)  A  good  many  farms  are  rented  and  good  tenants  are  iu 
demand.  Terms,  sometimes  money  rent,  but  oftener  a  share  of  the  products.  Farm 
lands  are  cheaper  here  in  northwestern  New  York  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States,  considering  the  advantages.  Good  farms  can  be  bought  for  less  than 
cost  of  buildings.  (2)  Good  opportunities  for  renting  on  half  shares  and  good 
opportunities  for  purchase  on  easy  terms.     Land  is  worth  from  $35  to  $80  per  acre. 

New  Jersey. 

(See  table,  p.  592.) 

With  regard  to  opportunities  for  immigrants,  the  Slate  secretary  of  agriculture 
writes : 

(1)  There  are  opportunities  in  our  State  for  good  immigrants  now,  particularly  such  as  are  able  to 
purchase  our  farms,  which,  in  many  cases,  are  owned  by  the  old  people,  the  young  men  having  gone 
into  business  in  the  cities.  Many  of  these  farms  can  be  Dought  for  the  cost  of  the  improvements.  If 
you  speak  of  immigrants  aB  workmen  or  laborers,  if  they  understand  farm  work,  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  them  in  our  State  at  better  wages  than  have  been  paid  in  previous  years. 

1  Reports  of  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  *,  p.  555.  2  Ibid.,  p.  574.  » Ibib.,  p.  555. 
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(2)  The  Germane  and  Danes  are  the  best  farm  laborers,  although  many  Hungarians  are  employed  at 
such  labors  and  some  Italians  among  fruit  growers  and  truck  fanners. 

(3)  I  do  not  know  of  any  instances,  circumstances  being  equal,  where  the  foreign  farmers  are  more 
successful  than  the  American  farmers.  Success  depends  in  this,  as  in  other  work,  upon  love  for  the 
business  and  understanding  of  its  requirements. 

(4.)  I  do  not  think  the  farmers  trouble  themselves  much  about  the  further  influx  of  foreigners, 
except  that  they  desire  such  a  class  of  immigrants  as  will  make  good  American  citizens.  They  are 
opposed  to  making  this  country  a  dumping  ground  for  the  ignorant,  turbulent  element  from  foreign 
countries. 

(5)  No  efforts  are  mado  by  public  authorities  or  private  persons,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  attract  immi- 
grants; possibly  corporations  may  do  so  to  some  extent,  as  Italians  and  some  of  that  class  work  well 
in  gangs  in  railroad  construction  and  repairs,  sewering  of  cities,  and  the  like. 

(6)  There  are  colonies  of  Russian  Jews  in  this  State,  particularly  in  the  southern  portion ;  notably 
that  at  Woodbine,  founded  and  sustained  largely  by  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  funds  appropriated  for  that 
purpose.    There  is  another  not  far  from  Vineland  called  Alliance,  and  still  others  of  smaller  numbers. 

According  to  the  State  secretary  of  agriculture,1  foreign  immigration  to  the  farms 
in  New  Jersey  is  confined  mostly  to  Hungarians,  Swedes,  and  Germans.  Swedes  and 
Germans  have  had  rather  more  experience  in  agriculture  in  the  countries  they  camo 
from  than  the  Hungarians.  Foreign  laborers  are  settling  and  becoming  proprietors, 
in  especial,  near  the  large  cities,  and  are  going  into  market  gardening  oh  a  small 
scale.2 

There  is  apparently  no  tendency  to  colonize  shown  on  the  part  of  the  foreigners 
coming  into  the  State,  outside  of  the  Jewish  settlements,  which  were  started  strictly 
as  colonies. 

Italian  laborers  brought  in  to  pick  fruit  have  begun  to  get  hold  of  the  land,  for 
fruit-raising  on  their  own  account,  and  have  brought  to  productivity  lands  that  a 
few  years  ago  were  considered  barren  and  worthless.  In  the  secretary's  opinion, 
when  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  form  colonies  of  foreigners  with  outside  aid,  the 
progress  has  been  much  less  rapid  than  when  they  have  made  a  start  by  their  own 
initiative. 

Circumstances  are  particularly  favorable  in  New  Jersey  for  an  immigrant  who  has 
some  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  some  means  to  establish  a  home  there,  because 
lands  have  so  far  decreased  from  former  valuations  that  in  many  cases  the  properties 
can  be  bought  for  the  value  of  the  improvements  on  them. 

The  productive  capacity  of  lands  in  New  Jersey  has  been  increasing  steadily  of 
late  years  until  now  the  State  produces  more  wheat  to  the  aore  than  any  Western 
State.3 

A  representative  farmer4  Bays  that  a  great  many  farms  in  the  State  are  now  occu- 
pied by  the  native  born  of  foreign  parentage  and  that  they  make  very  good  farmers. 
The  foreign  element  in  his  neighborhood  are  mainly  Germans  and  Irish.  Some  of 
the  German  women  work  on  the  farms ;  a  few  of  the  Irish,  but  not  many. 

A  representative  farmer  from  Mercer  County  reports  that  some  Italians  are 
employed  as  laborers  in  his  neighborhood,  but  the  greater  part  are  negroes  from 
southwestern  Virginia.6  They  are  employed  because  of  the  lack  of  good  white  help, 
and  are  preferred  to, foreigners  because  they  understand  the  language  and  ways  of 
the  country. 

Reference  to  the  table  of  returns  from  representative  farmers  indicate  that  there 
is  opportunity  for  immigrants,  even  for  those  who  can  not  speak  English,  in  all  the 
counties  heard  from.  Truck,  dairy,  and  fruit  farming,  being  extensively  followed  in 
the  State,  give  a  high  proportion  of  employment  to  farm  laborers  the  year  around. 
Nearly  all  of  the  farmers  report  good  opportunities  for  married  laborers  and  work 
for  women  and  children. 

The  foreign  farmers  reported  are  mainly  Irish  and  German.  In  one  county  Dutch 
are  mentioned.  In  another,  Italian  farmers  are  spoken  of.  These  are  undoubtedly 
connected  with  the  agricultural  colony  founded  by  Signor  Secchi  de  Casale  in  1878 
at  Vineland,  described  in  preceding  pages. 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR    TUNANCY  AND   OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Cape  May  County.— Opportunities  for  renting  are  scarce.  Truck  farmers  own 
small  farms  which  they  cultivate  themselves  with  what  help  they  can  hire.  A  poor 
man,  if  enterprising,  might  purchase  while  hiring  out. 

Cumberland  County.— Farms  are  often  rented  for  a  cash  rental.  There  are 
opportunities  for  purchasing  a  farm  while  the  purchaser  works  on  another,  as  farms 
are  small  and  not  very  expensive. 

Gloucester  County.— (1)  There  are  many  Germans  in  the  neighborhood  who  are 
tenant  farmers,  mostly  on  shares.  (2)  The  chances  for  purchase  of  a  farm  where  the 
purchaser  hires  out  are  not  very  promising. 


1  Reports  of  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  x,  pp.  85,  86.  sIbid.,  p.  93  'Ibid    n  132 

aI1»<i-  "Ibid.,  p.  124. 
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Monmouth  County.— Farms  are  rented  on  shares.  If  the  tenant  furnishes  imple- 
ments and  one-half  of  the  stock  he  receives  one-half  the  product;  if  the  owner 
furnishes  implements  and  stock,  the  tenant  receives  one- third  of  the  product.  There 
are  no  instances  in  this  neighhorhood  where  men  have  purchased  land  while  hiring 
out. 

Middlesex  County.— There  are  many  chances  to  rent  farms.  If  the  landlord 
furnishes  everything,  the  tenant  receives  one-third  of  the  produce.  If  the  tenant 
famishes  crop  and  implements,  he  receives  one-half  of  the  produce.  Chances  for 
purchase:-  of  land  were  never  better  than  at  present,  on  account  of  the  low  price,  hut 
not  by  hiring  out. 

Mercer  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  are  fair,  but  it  would  be  difficult  for 
a  poor  man  to  establish  himself  as  a  tenant  farmer  unless  he  could  begin  by  making 
a  payment  of  perhaps  one-fifth  of  the  price. 

Pennsylvania. 

(See  table,  p.  593.)       ' 

With  regard  to  immigration  in  relation  to  agriculture,  the  secretary  of  agriculture 
for  Pennsylvania  writes  as  follows : 

The  increased  demau  d  for  manufactured  articles  and  the  products  of  our  mines  has  made  a  demand  for 
labor.  The  impetus  given  business  in  our  towns  and  cities  has  also  drawn  away  from  the  country  a  con- 
■  siderable  portion  of  those  who  could  have  been  depended  upon  for  day's  work  in  former  years.  Most  of 
the  immigrants  in  this  State  go  to  the  mines  and  mills,  and  the  demand  there  has  been  unusual  during 
the  last  two  years.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  exact  condition  of  these  industries  to  be 
able  to  definitely  answer  yonr  question  as  to  the  exact  state  of  the  demand  at  this  time. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  very  few  immigrants  have  come  into  Pennsylvania  to  take  up 
land  for  agricultural  purposes.    The  most  of  them  pass  through  to  the  cheap  lands  of  the  West. 

Third.  The  fact  that  very  few  immigrants. purchase  farms  in  this  State  makes  it  impossible  for  me 
to  state  as  to  their  success  a3  compared  with  our  American-born  agriculturists. 

Fourth.  Our  farmers  do  not  oppose  the  incoming  of  any  person  who  desires  to  become  a  citizen  and 
take  up  residence  in  the  farming  districts  of  the  State.  Very  few,  as  I  have  stated,  take  advantage  of 
our  opportunities  for  locating  amongst  us. 

Fifth.  There  have  been  no  special  efforts  made  to  attract  immigrants  into  this  State. 

Sixth.  "We  have  no  agricultural  i(colonies|"  or  "  settlements    of  foreigners  in  our  State. 
Very  respectfully,  John  Hamilton, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Of  fifteen  representative  farmers  heard  from  (see  table,  p.  593),  seven  are  in  counties 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  four  are  from  the  centre,  and  four  from  the  west. 
Five  of  the  seven  eastern  farmers  say  that  there  are  opportunities  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods for  foreign  immigrants  who  do  not  speak  English.  Farmers  from  the  center 
of  the  State  are  not  so  encouraging.  In  the  western  counties,  again,  there  are  moi  e 
openings.  The  extent  to  which  immigrants  would  betaken  apparently  has  nothing 
to  do  with  density  of  population. 

Among  farm  laborers  are  many  Germans,  some  Irish  and  Swedes.  Welsh  are  found 
in  one  county  (Montgomery)  in  a  region  originally  settled  by  people  of  their  nation- 
ality. A  few  Poles  are  noted.  Little  preference  as  to  the  nationality  of  farm  labor- 
ers is  expressed ;  such  as  there  is,  is  for  German  and  Swedes. 

One  farmer  writes : 

There  are  about  1,800  farms  in  this  county  (Monroe),  and  I  think  there  are  abont  10  per  cent  of  the 
owners  that  hire  help.  Nearly  all  of  the  farm  work  is  done  by  the  farmer  and  his  family.  There  is 
a  surplus  of  young  men  every  spring  that  seek  and  secure  employment  in  other  counties.  The  rural 
population  has  not  increased  in  30  years. 

let,  notwithstanding  these  conditions,  there  would  be  an  opportunity  in  almost  every  community 
for  a  sober,  industrious  German  to  secure  a  piece  of  land  for  a  home  and  secure  work  among  the  farmers 
by  the  day  at  75  cents  and  board. 

Foreign  farmers  are  found  in  all  counties  heard  from  but  three  (Luzerne,  Center, 
and  Westmoreland),  where  there  were  said  to  be  none.  Many  are  Irish  and  Ger- 
mans. French  are  found  in  Pike  and  Butler  counties,  Belgians  in  Butler  County, 
and  a  few  Poles  in  Berks. 

Not  strictly  "foreign  farmers,"  but  in  some  ways  still  representative  of  the  for- 
eign element  in  agriculture,  are  the  so-called  "  Pennsylvania  Dutch  "  in  Berks,  Leb- 
anon, Lancaster,  and  neighboring  counties.  The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  are  said  to  be 
"  undoubtedly  the  finest  farmers  in  the  United  States  to-day,"  and  to  have  "main- 
tained their  industrial  enterprises  amidst  all  changes  of  prices,  rates  of  interest,  and 
so  on,  so  as  to  increase  their  wealth,  maintain  their  standard  of  agriculture,  and 
keep  up  the  standard  of  living,  while  other  sections  of  the  country  have  deterio- 
rated and  lost  ground." '  Land  values  in  this  section  are  very  high — as  high  as  $200 
an  acre,  but  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  have  managed  to  make  profit  even  at  this  high 
capitalization.  This  is  because  they  are  frugal,  careful  of  their  property,  and  highly 
industrious. 

1  Testimony  of  John  Franklin  Crowell,  Reports  of  Ind.  Com.,  vol.  x,  p.  333. 
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OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  TENANCY  AND   OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers. ) 

Chester  County. — Farms  may  be  rented  on  thirds  and  sometimeson  halves.  Land 
remote  from  the  railroad  may  be  bought  for  from  $40  to  $50  an  acre. 

Berks  County. — There  are  some  farms  to  rent,  either  for  a  money  rent  or  a  share 
of  the  product.    There  are  fair  chances  for  purchase  on  easy  terms. 

Montgomery  County. — There  are  many  tenant  farmers  in  this  locality.  Most  of 
them  pay  a  cash  rent;  that  depends  upon  the  size  and  condition  of  the  farm.  Land  is 
too  valuable  in  this  locality  for  a  poor  man  to  attempt  to  pay  for  a  farm  while  hiring 
out. 

Lehigh  County. — Tenant  farmers  are  scarce.  Good  tenants  can  rent  all  the 
farms  they  want,  usually  on  shares.  There  are  good  opportunities  for  purchase  for 
the  right  man. 

Monroe  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting.  The  tenant  fur- 
nishes stock  and  tools  and  one-half  of  the  seed,  taking  one-half  of  the  crop  on  good 
farms.  On  poor  farms  tenants  furnish  everything  and  take  two-thirds  of  the  crop. 
There  are  good  opportunities  for  purchase  for  a  hard-working  and  saving  man. 

Pike  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  fpr  renting,  either  for  money  rent 
or  on  shares.  There  are  farms  here  that  are  now  idle  for  want  of  good  tenants. 
Our  young  men  seek  employment  with  the  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  com- 
panies, and  farm  help  is  scarce.  Opportunities  for  purchasing  land  while  hiring  out 
are  good.  There  are  a  number  of  Germans  here  who  have  been  successful  in  just 
that  way. 

Luzerne  County. — There  are  no  openings  for  immigrants  to  rent  farms,  and  the 
opportunities  for  purchase  are  not  good. 

Cumberland  County. — Very  limited  opportunities  for  renting  and  for  purchase. 

Bedford  County. — The  farms  here  are  all  occupied.  This  would  not  be  a  good 
locality  for  renting  or  for  purchase. 

Center  County. — Good,  reliable  tenant  farmers  are  in  demand.  Terms  are  one- 
third  of  the  product. 

Cameron  County.— Tenant  farming  does  not  pay.  There  is  considerable  wild 
mountain  land  which  could  be  made  productive  under  good  management,  but  not 
level  land. 

Westmoreland  County.— For  good  farmers  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
rent  farms  for  half  of  the  crops  or  money  rent.  There  are  plenty  of  opportunities 
for  purchase  of  land  while  the  purchaser  hires  out,  but  only  1  succeeds  to  90  who 
fail. 

Washington  County. — There  are  very  few  openings  for  renting  farms. 

Butler  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  and  for  purchase  on  easy  terms  are 
not  good. 

Warren  County. — Several  farms  in  this  section  are  rented  annually.  Farms  are 
usually  let  for  a  cash  rental  which  is  not  very  high.  Land  is  not  bought  in  this 
section  while  the  purchaser  is  hiring  out.     It  is  doubtful  if  this  could  be  done. 

NORTH  CENTKAL  STATES. 

Ohio. 

(See  table,  p.  595.) 

The  State  secretary  of  agriculture  writes  that  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  help 
on  the  farm  than  in  former  years,  that  Germans  are  usually  most  effective  as  farmers 
and  farm  laborers,  that  their  success  as  farmers  is  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  native 
farmers,  owing  rather  to  greater  industry  and  frugality  than  to  more  intensive  cul- 
tivation, and  that  farmers,  as  a  class,  would  probably  favor  further  immigration, 
but  no  organized  efforts  are  being  made  by  public  or  private  authorities  to  encour- 
age it. 

Reports  from  representative  farmers  (see  table,  p.  595)  indicate  that  there  is  a  call 
for  immigrants,  especially  for  Germans.  The  foreign  element  is  not  found  in  the 
southern  part  of. the  State,  and  in  that  section  there  is  no  call,  or  very  little,  for 
immigrants.  In  the  central  and  northern  counties,  however,  are  many  German  far- 
mers and  farm  laborers,  and  in  these  counties  further  additions  of  foreigners  are 
desired.  The  correspondent  from  Henry  County  writes:  "One-quarter  of  the 
well-to-do  farmers  of  Henry  County  came  from  Germany  here  with  nothing  but 
willing  hands.  Perseverance  and  industry  was  their  capital.  Still  they  come, 
and  still  we  welcome  them."  Another,  from  Logan  County,  writes:  "Would  be 
glad  to  have  50  good  German  families  with  growing  children,  if  honest  and  indus- 
trious, come  at  once  to  our  county." 
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The  German  families  coming  to  some  of  these  places  are  well  educated,  sometimes 
better  than  their  American  neighbors.1  Both  Germans  and  French  show  some  tend- 
ency to  colonize,  and  in  some  places  insist  upon  having  German  and  French  taught 
in  the  district  schools.  But  most  of  them  are  growing  out  of  that  idea,  preferring 
that  their  children  shall  be  educated  in  English. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY  AND  OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Ross  County. — A  great  deal  of  land  is  let  on  the  tenant  system.  Tenant  finding 
everything  gets  one-half  the  crop ;  with  tools  and  team  furnished,  one-third.  Oppor- 
tunities for  a  poor  man  to  purchase  are  not  very  good.  Land  is  high  and  can  not  be 
bought  in  small  plats. 

Darke  County.  — Farms  rent  on  shares ;  one-La] f  is  given,  and  farms  are  in  demand. 
Purchasers  of  farms  pay  a  fair  amount  of  cash  down. 

Champaign  County. — Men  save  their  wages,  get  teams,  then  rent  land  for  half 
the  crop,  or  they  take  the  farmers'  teams  and  work  the  land  for  a  third.  Many  make 
enough  in  this  way  to  buy  farms  of  their  own.  As  to  opportunities  for  a  poor  man 
to  become  an  independent  farmer,  land  is  from  $50  to  $100  an  acre,  "and  no  one  saves 
much  money  here.  Young  farm  laborers  generally  have  horses  and  buggies,  dress 
well,  and  have  a  good  time.     They  do  not  try  to  save  much  in  the  old-fashioned  way." 

Logan  County. — Fair  chances  for  tenancy  if  tenant  is  able  to  equip  farm.  Better, 
if  able  to  equip  with  machines  and  half  the  stock.  Tenant  laborers  mostly  desired 
with  families.     Good  chances  for  purchase. 

Auglaize  County. — There  are  more  tenant  farmers  than  places.  But  little  land 
is  for  sale  and  that  high. 

Marion  County. — Good  chances  for  tenancy.  Tenant  gets  one-third  of  crop  if 
teams  and  implements  are  furnished;  one-half  if  he  furnishes  these  himself.  Many 
have  purchased  land  by  saving  earnings  until  able  to  make  a  payment. 

Hancock  County. — Good  chances  for  tenancy.  Grain  or  cash  rent.  Good  chances 
for  purchase  by  right  kind  of  man. 

Licking  County. — When  owner  of  farm  furnishes  everything,  tenant  gets  one- 
third.  When  tenant  has  team  and  tools,  he  gets  one-half.  Good  chances  for  pur- 
chase. 

Noble  County. — Many  farmers  wish  tenants.  Many  farmers  have  moved  to  town 
and  have  tenants  on  their  farms.  Tenant  owns  half  of  the  stock,  pays  half  of  the 
taxes,  and  does  all  the  work  and  a  certain  amount  of  repairing.  There  are  some 
opportunities  for  a  man  to  secure  land  and  pay  for  it  in  small  payments;  but  lands 
are  increasing  in  demand  and  prices.  Have  been  very  low.  Depreciated  nearly  one- 
half  during  panic  a  few  years  ago. 

Tuscarawas  County. — Good  opportunities  for  tenancy  on  half-crop  system.  Not 
much  opportunity  for  a  poor  man  to  purchase  unless  he  can  pay  one-third  cash  and 
work  in  coal  mines  to  pay  balance.    Land  is  high. 

Henry  County. — Terms  of  tenancy:  Tenant,  three-fifths;  landlord,  two-fifths 
of  general  products  and  half  of  hay.  Other  farms,  tenant  furnishes  one-half  teams, 
tools,  seed,  and  stock  (to  be  fed  from  farm  crops),  and  receives  one-half  the  crop. 
As  to  purchase  while  hiring  out,  correspondent  says:  "That  is  the  way  I  got  my 
farm.  Industrious  men  are  doing  the  same  every  year;  but  they  can't  do  it  by 
patronizing  all  the  saloons  and  whittling  pine  sticks." 

Indiana. 
(See  table,  p.  597.) 

There  are  many  foreign  farm  laborers  in  the  State,  mostly  Swedes  and  Germans. 
They  have  a  tendency  to  colonize,  and  wherever  a  German  or  Swedish  settlement 
has  "been  made,  the  price  of  land  advances.'2  They  make  desirable  citizens,  and  most 
of  them  are  as  well  educated  as  the  same  number  of  Americans. 

The  representative  farmers  heard  from  do  not  mention  Swedish  farmers  or  labor- 
ers. (See  table,  p.  597.)  German  farmers  are  noted  in  the  southern  counties.  In  the 
same  counties  the  bulk  of  the  farm  labor  is  said  to  be  native  white,  and  there  is 
little  call  for  immigrants.  One  farmer  writes,  however:  "Send  some  men  here  if 
you  can ;  they  can  get  employment."  In  the  northern  countias  are  apparently  fewer 
German  farmers,  and  in  those  counties  there  is  little  call  for  immigrants. 

1  Testimony  of  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Brigham,  Asst.  Sec.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture.  Reports  of  Ind.  Com., 
Vol.  X,  p.  10. 

2  Testimony  of  Mr.  Aaron  Jones,  master  National  Grange.    Reports  of  Ind.  Com.,  Vol.  X,  p.  34. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY  AND   OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmer    ) 

Warrick  County. — There  are  some  opportunities  for  renting,  but  as  a  rule  gen- 
eral farming  is  not  profitable  here.  As  to  purchasing  land  on  payments  while  hiring 
out  here,  this  could  be  done.     A  good  man  could  get  more  work  than  he  can  do. 

Gibson  County. — Good  opportunities  for  renting.  There  might  be  a  chance  for 
purchase  on  payments  whilo  the  purchaser  hired  out. 

Pike  County. — There  is  always  room  for  a  few  tenant  farmers  at  a  rent  of  from 
one-third  to  two-fifths  of  the  produce. 

Scott  County. — More  tenant  farmers  are  not  desired.  The  land  rents  for  one- 
half  the  produce  in  the  field.  As  to  purchase  of  land  while  the  purchaser  earned 
a  living  by  hiring  out,  there  would  be  little  chance  of  doing  so,  although  land 
ia  cheap.     It  runs  from  $12  to  $25  an  acre  for  upland. 

Switzerland  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  are  poor,  but  for  purchase  are 
fairly  good. 

Monroe  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  are  very  poor.  Our  county  is 
farmed  mostly  by  the  owners  themselves,  most  of  whom  are  small  farmers.  There 
might  be  a  few  good  opportunities  for  purchase.  Land  some  5  or  6  miles  from 
Bloomington  is  not  very  high,  and  can  be  bought  on  reasonable  terms.  As  to  pur- 
chase while  hiring  out,  there  is  still  a  place  for  the  man  who  is  energetic  and  honest. 

Franklin  County. — As  to  purchasing  land  on  payments  while  hiring  out,  that 
all  depends  on  the  man.  The  opportunities  are  all  right.  The  writer  began  in  that 
way,  and  to-day  is  worth  $6,000  or  $7,000,  and  is  a  young  man  yet. 

Hendricks  County. — There  are  very  good  chances  for  reliable,  competent  men  to 
rent  farms.  Terms  vary  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  whole  crop.  As  to  pur- 
chase, the  opportunities  are  not  very  good.  Land  is  too  expensive  and  taxes  too 
heavy. 

Henry  County. — Terms  of  rental  are  one-half  of  product.  Opportunities  for 
purchase  are  not  good. 

Jay  County. — In  renting,  landlord  receives  about  one-half,  delivered  in  the  bushel. 
Some  farms  are  for  rent,  but  the  farms  are  mostly  occupied  by  the  owners  them- 
selves. Land  can  only  be  bought  by  paying  seller  sufficient  to  secure  against  loss 
in  case  of  foreclosure. 

Huntington  County. — As  to  tenancy,  if  a  man  can  get  a  start,  and  proves  him- 
self to  be  a  good  tenant,  he  has  no  further  trouble,  but  the  supply  of  poor  tenants  is  in 
excess  of  the  demand.  Usually  tenant  and  landlord  each  furnish  half  and  receive 
half,  or  the  tenant  furnishes  everything  and  gives  the  landlord  two-fifths.  Some- 
times the  landlord  furnishes  everything  and  the  tenant  gets  one-half  for  doing  the 
work.  Sometimes  tenants  furnish  everything  and  give  the  landlord  one-half,  deliv- 
ered in  town,  if  the  land  is  good.  Opportunities  for  purchase  are  not  very  good 
nnless  the  man  has  good  health  and  is  a  good  manager.  Land  is  from  $30  to  $100  an 
acre;  some  of  it  quite  poor. 

Dekalb  County.— There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  to  rent.  Landlord  furnishes 
everything  and  receives  two-thirds  of  the  crop.  There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
purchase  on  easy  terms  if  the  man  is  energetic  and  enterprising. 

Illinois. 
(SetS  table,  p.  599.) 

Foreign  farm  laborers  through  central  Illinois  are  usually  Germans,  Danes,  and 
Swedes,  and  are  an  intelligent  class  of  people.  When  they  acquire  farms  of  their 
own,  they  show  a  tendency  to  colonize.  It  is  said  that  immigration  has,  in  the  main, 
improved  the  condition  of  agriculture  and  has  not  afforded  more  labor  than  there 
was  a  demand  for,  but  that  it  has  probably  been  one  cause  of  the  native-born  leav- 
ing the  farms.  The  manner  of  farming  of  German  farmers  does  not  appear  to  depress 
the  price  of  agricultural  products,  as  they  farm  like  the  American  farmer,  except 
that  they  do  not  perhaps  lay  out  quite  so  much  money  for  labor,  getting  more  help 
from  wives  and  children.  Their  manner  of  living  may,  however,  depress  local  mar- 
kets somewhat.  The  Germans  in  Illinois  are  good  farmers,  it  is  said,  coming  here 
with  a  high  idea  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.1 

The  table  of  reports. from  representative  farmers  shows  Germans,  French,  Danes, 
Swedes,  Scotch,  and  Irish  as  farmers  in  the  southwestern  and  central  counties  of  the 
state,  and  the  same  nationalities,  with  the  exception  of  the  French,  as  farm  labor- 
ers. The  Germans  and  Swedes  appear  to  bo  liked  as  farm  laborers,  and  the  call  for 
immigrants  is  general.  From  only  one  county  is  it  reported  that  there  are  no  open- 
ings for  them.  The  large  proportion  of  laborers  employed  through  the  year  in  all 
the  counties  heard  from  is  noticeable. 

1  Testimony  of  Mr.  Oliver  "Wilson:  Reports  of  Ind.  Com.,  vol.  x,  pp.  243,  246,  263. 
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At  Streator,  in  this  State,  is  a  colony  of  Slovaks.  These  are  not  largely  employed 
in  agriculture,  but  some  account  of  them  may  he  of  interest  here.  A  leader  among 
them  writes  about  them  as  follows  : 

There  are  about  800  or  900  families  of  Slovaks  here  (in  and  near  Streator).  Most  of  the  men  are 
working  m  the  coal  mines,  a  few  of  them  in  the  glass,  brick,  and  tile  factories.  But  very  few  of  them 
do  not  own  their  own  homes.  In  other  ways  they  are  doing  fairly  well.  In  the  town  of  Kangley,  5 
miles  from  Streator,  are  about  100  families  of  Slovaks,  and  about  the  same  number  are  at  Harwat. 
Most  of  these  also  own  their  homes.    They  also  work  in  the  coal  mines. 

South,  southwest,  and  southeast,  from  30  to  60  miles,  there  are  Slovaks  working  in  coal  mines  hut 
I  do  not  know  how  they  are  doing.  At  Lasalle,  30  miles  west,  are  a  few  Slovaks,  and  at  Spring  Val- 
ley and  Ladd,  40  to  45  miles  away,  are  some,  but  I  do  not  know  how  they  are  doing. 

In  and  around  Streator  are  only  3  families  or  so  engaged  in  farming,  but  about  20  to  25 families  have 
left  here  for  Minnesota  within  the  past  10  years  to  go  into  farming.  These  are  doing  very  well.  Some 
of  them  are  worth  about  $10,000.  Around  Streator  land  is  very  high,  running  up  to  $120  an  acre.  In 
the  near  future  about  10  families  are  expecting  to  go  eut  West  looking  for  land. 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  TENANCY    AND    OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Union  County. — Terms  for  renting  are  for  landlord  to  furnish  teams,  tools,  and 
feed  for  teams,  also  one-half  of  the  necessary  packages  for  shipping,  and  to  receive 
one-half  of  the  vegetables  or  small  fruit  raised.  Opportunities  for  a  poor  man  to 
purchase  land  are  not  good  unless  he  can  pay  something  down  or  is  able  to  cultivate 
the  land  himself.     He  can  not  hire  out  and  pay  for  a  farm. 

St.  Clair  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  to  rent,  either  on  shares  or  for 
money  rent.  The  rent  is  generally  one-third  of  the  crop.  There  are  no  opportuni- 
ties for  a  poor  man  to  purchase,  aB  land  is  too  high. 

Clinton  County. — The  chances  to  become  tenant  farmers  areiiot  very  good,  since 
there  are  plenty  of  tenants  equipped  to  take  all  the  farms  to  rent.  A  limited  num- 
ber of  men  might  find  opportunities  to  purchase  farms  while  hiring  out. 

Menard  County. — Terms  of  renting  are  mostly  grain  rent,  tenant  giving  one-half 
of  the  corn  and  two-fifths  of  the  small  grain.  Lands  are  worth  from  $25  to  $125  an 
acre.     Chances  are  much  against  the  man  who  buys  on  time. 

Fulton  County. — Opportunities  are  good  for  renting  on  a  cash  rent  of  from  $3  to 
$5  an  acre  or  on  equal  shares  of  the  product.  Opportunities  for  a  poor  man  to  pur- 
chase land  Efre  decidedly  poor,  as  land  is  held  at  from  $80  to  $100. 

Knox  County. — (1)  After  men  have  saved  enough  money  to  buy  the  necessary 
horses  and  implements  the  opportunity  to  rent  is  good.  Lands  are  usually  $5  to  $6 
an  acre  or  half  the  crop  in  crib  or'barn.  There  are  no  opportunities  whatever  for  a 
poor  man  to  purchase.  Land  is  too  high  in  this  vicinity,  ranging  from  $100  an  acre 
up.  (2)  There  are  good  chances  for  renting  farms ;  terms,  a  cash  rent,  usually  $5  an 
acre. 

McLean  County. — Renters  here  pay  from  three-fifths  to  one-half  grain  rent  or  $5 
to  $5.50  per  acre  for  farm  land  and  $4  for  meadow  and  grass  laud.  There  is  not 
much  opportunity  for  a  poor  man  to  purchase  land  here,  as  it  is  usually  worth  $100 
an  acre. 

Michigan. 

(See  table,  p.  600.) 

The  secretary  of  state  writes,  with  regard  to  foreign  immigrants  and  industrial 
Conditions  in  the  State  at  the  present  time,  as  follows : 

First.  "We  believe  that  the  opportunities  for  immigrants  were  never  better  than  at  the  present  time. 
Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  demand  for  laborers  as  we  have  now.  Many  farmers  have  found 
it  difficult  to  gather  their  crops  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor.  This  is  due  to  the  revival  of  busi- 
ness along  all  lines.  We  have  several  new  industries  which  have  created  a  demand  for  laborers,  as, 
for  instance,  the  sugar-beet  industry,  the  Saginaw  coal  mines,  and  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement. 

There  are  also  splendid  opportunities  for  men  to  engage  in  farming  of  all  kinds  in  northern  Michi- 
gan. The  large  fruit  crop  in  western  Michigan  also  gave  labor  to  a  great  many  persons  during  the 
summer  and  fall. 

Second.  As  farmers  any  wide-awake  person  can  succoed,  although  some  people  are  better  suited 
for  certain  lines.  In  the  sugar-beet  fields,  for  weeding,  hoeing,  et«.,  the  Germans,  Polanders,  and 
Russians  seem  to  be  the  most  effective.  This  will  also  apply  to  miners  as  well,  and  perhaps  to  the 
small  settlers  who  go  out  to  reclaim  and  build  up  farms.  In  the  higher  grades  of  farming,  such  as 
dairying,  fruit  growing,  ot  where  stock  of  the  various  kinds  is  kept,  it  needs  someone  who  has  had 
experience  in  order  to  succeed.  We  have  many  Germans,  Scotch,  Hollanders,  etc.,  here  who  are  very 
proficient  along  their  lines  and  are  succeeding  nicely. 

Third.  "We  find  many  farmers  who  succeed  are  Americans,  and  vice  versa.  If  the  foreign  farmers 
succeed  where  our  people  do  not,  it  is  because  of  their  thrifty,  economical  habits.  They  have  great 
energy  and  are  satisfied  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  grow  up,  while  the  Yankee  is  not  built  just  that 
way  always.    We  have  intensive  farmers  of  all  nationalities. 

Fourth.  Farmers  are  all  glad  to  see  people  come  here  who  are  willing  to  work  and  thus  contribute 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  State.  We  need  thousands  of  families,  and  those  coming  can  easily  get  a 
home  for  themselves  and  also  be  a  benefit  to  those  who  are  here  now. 

Fifth.  Nothing  is  done  by  the  State  to  get  immigrants.  This  ought  to  be  done,  by  all  means.  Some 
of  the  railroads  have  been  engaged  in  this  work  and  have  done  much  along  that  line. 
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There  are  many  colonies  of  foreigners  in  the  State.  Worthy  of  especial  notice  is 
the  colony  of  Hollanders  in  Ottawa  and  Allegan  counties,  on  Lake  Michigan,  near 
Benton  Harbor.     They  now  number  about  40,000. 

The  original  colonists  came  over  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Baalte  from  Holland  in 
1847.  They  came  first  in  large  numbers  in  1872,  but  the  great  influx  was  in  1880  and 
1881.  They  engaged  in  agriculture,  especially  for  the  factories  which  put  up  pickles, 
canned  goods,  green  corn,  tomatoes,  and  for  beet-sugar  factories,  and  in  the  growing  of 
peaches  and  fruit.  After  acquiring  a  competence  they  retired  from  farming,  and  the 
village  of  Holland  is  made  up  of  retired  Dutch  farmers.  They  have  their  own  col- 
lege— Hope  College.  The  women  and  children  work  in  the  fields  the  same  as  the 
men.  They  employ  only  Dutch  laborers  and  very  few  are  coming  at  the  present  timo 
from  the  old  country.  They  are  at  first  slow  and  do  not  take  up  with  American 
ways,  but  having  once  become  aroused  they  do  the  very  best  work,  especially  in  the 
farmers'  institutes.  An  off-shoot  from  this  colony  is  located  in  Chippewa  County,  at 
Eudyard,  in  the  northern  peninsula.  This  was  started  by  advertising  at  Holland, 
Mich.,  and  the  first  Hollander  located  at  Eudyard  in  February,  1900.  Others  fol- 
lowed, and  they  have  kept  coming  until  there  are  now  about  5,000  of  them  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  Eeformed  Church  has  approved  the  movement,  and  is  aiding  the 
colonists  to  start  a  strong  church  movement  there.  There  is  a  plan  to  start  an  acad- 
emy there,  which  would  tend  to  increase  the  attendence  at  Hope  College,  in  Holland, 
Mich.  Another  colony  is  located  in  Sherman  township,  in  Newaygo  County.  This 
is  not  an  off-shoot  from  the  Holland  colony. 

At  Eudyard,  Finns,  Danes,  and  Norwegians  are  also  located.  The  account  given 
by  a  citizen  of  Eudyard  of  how  the  Finns  were  established  there  is  typical  of  the 
way  in  which  such  colonies  are  often  started.     He  writes : 

Some  5  years  ago  I  employed  some  Finlanders  as  farm  laborers  at  Rudvard.  After  working  for  a 
time  some  of  them  took,  contracts  for  land  for  a  home.  Through  their  influence  others  have  come 
from  other  parts  of  Michigan  and  a  few  from  Finland.  New  immigrants  are  still  coming.  There  are 
now  about  150  Finlanders  there,  and  they  report  that  we  may  expect  a  good  number  more  this  spring. 
This  will  no  doubt  beoomo  a  large  settlement. 

The  writer  speaks  highly  of  their  character  as  colonists.     He  says : 

They  [the  Finns]  are  very  economical  and  industrious  and  are  successful  farmers.  They  cultivate 
all  of  the  crops  of  the  country — wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  pease,  timothy,  clover,  etc .,  also  sell  milk  to 
the  cheese  factory.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  start  a  Finlander  on  a  new  piece  of  land  with  or  without  a 
cash  payment.  They  improve  it  quickly  and  are  among  the  most  prompt  in  payment.  They  all  buy 
land.  • 

The  same  correspondent  says  he : 

Can  speak  as  well  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  though  our  people  of  these  races  have  not  made  so 
much  effort  to  get  their  friends  to  join  them.  The  Norwegian  families  are  from  other  parts  of  Michi- 
gan. The  Danes  started  in  this  way :  a  Banish  woman  married  an  American  living  near  Kudyard, 
and  induced  some  of  her  relatives  to  come  from  Denmark.    A  few  more  have  followed  them. 

Germans  are  scattered  over  the  State  in  somewhat  smaller  groups  than  those 
mentioned  especially  at  Mount  Clemens,  north  of  Detroit  and  southeast  of  Saginaw, 
toward  Bay  City.  At  Frankenmuth  one-third  of  the  citizens  are  Germans.  These 
GermanB  have  succeeded  well  in  growing  sugar  beets,  while  Americans  in  the 
State  do  not  take  to  this  kind  of  farming.  American  capital,  however,  puts  in  the 
sugar  factories.    Not  many  Germans  are  now  coming. 

There  are  many  French  Canadians  in  the  State,  especially  in  Menominee  and  Delta 
counties  in  the  northern  peninsula,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  southern  penin- 
sula. They  came  in  originally  as  lumbermen.  When  the  lumber  has  been  cleared  off 
the  land  has  been  practically  given  to  them  through  purchase  on  tax  titles.  They  live 
very  poorly,  as  the  soil  is  not  advantageous.  They  are  not  clannish,  as  aro  the  Ger- 
mans and  Hollanders,  mainly  because  the  distances  compel  them  to  mingle  with 
Americans.  In  Menominee  and  Delta  counties  the  French  Canadians  predominate, 
so  that  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  one  great  French  settlement.  They,  however,  are 
more  eager  to  send  their  children  to  school  than  is  the  case  in  the  southern  penin- 
sula, where  they  are  scattered.  They  do  not  take  hold  of  institute  or  educational 
work  in  agriculture,  and  do  not  learn  English,  but  the  children  are  learning  English. 
They  continue  to  come  in  large  numbers  from  Canada.  Menominee  and  Escanaba 
high  schools  are  among  the  best  in  the  State  and  are  supported  by  French  Cana- 
dians. The  country  schools  are  also  good.  The  parents  are  grossly  ignorant.  They 
get  good  wages  at  lumbering  in  winter  and  on  their  own  farms  in  summer. 

A  prominent  resident  of  Menominee  County  writes  as  follows  about  the  growth  of 
the  French  Canadian  colony  in  his  neighborhood: 

This  section  of  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  Menominee  County,  was  opened  up  to  settle* 
ment  by  the  building  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Eailway  about  1873-74.  About  1876  the  timber 
lands  came  into  market,  and  I  think  that  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  first  settlers  were  Canadians 
(French).  Their  first  occupation  was  cutting  and  marketing  the  timber,  but  in  most  cases  they 
started  in  to  develop  farms,  we  being  among  the  number  in  our  immediate  locality.  We  find  that 
few  remain  at  this  time  of  the  original  settlers;  the  majority  of  the  Canadians  get  out  soon  after 
the  timber  is  off  their  farms,  and  either  take  up  new  land  near  by  or  move  further  into  the  woods. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  very  notable  exceptions.    We  have  in  our  immediate  vicinity  about  a 
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dozen  of  them  who  hare  developed  farma  that  would  do  credit  to  an  older  country.  They  in  all  cases 
came  without  money,  and  now  own  homes  ranging  from  $2,000  to  $10,000.  We  would  sav  possibly  10 
per  cent  have  held  their  farms  and  own  them.  The  children  of  these  families  are  usually  settling  on 
farms  m  the  same  neighborhood. 

Very  few  new  families  are  coming  in.  The  past  season  three  thrifty  families  came  here  from  Can- 
ada and  bought  farms.  The  children  of  the  families  that  follow  np  the  timber,  we  find,  are  inclined 
pretty  much  the  same  way. 

These  families  are  being  replaced  largely  by  Swede*  and  Norwegians,  who,  as  a  rule,  we  find  more 
thrifty  and  better  farmers. 

A  correspondent  from  Delta  County  writes  as  follows  about  the  French  Canadians 
in  that  neighborhood : 

The  French  came  to  this  peninsula  with  the  early  settlers  and  have  become  a  part  of  the  population 
everywhere,  being  pretty  well  mixed  in  with  the  rest.  In  the  very  small  settlements,  places  which 
have  sprung  up  inconsequence  of  lumbering  operations,  there  is  a  percentage  of  about  75,  perhaps 
more.    The  percentage  ot  French  in  this  city  is  about  30. 

The  farmers  amoDgthem  have  bought  their  land,  paying  for  it  as  they  are  able,  but  not  usually 
making  purchases  outright.  Farming  is  so  limited  in  this  vicinity  that  few  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion have  followed  their  parents  in  it.  More  will  do  so  in  the  future  as  the  industry  is  developed.  In 
the  city  few  French  are,  merchants.  Many  are  saloon  keepers.  There  are  many  clerks  among  the 
younger  French  in  all  lines  of  business. 

Educationally  the  French  are  average  pupils.  Some  are  very  bright  and  few  are  very  poor.  They 
will  not  average  quite  as  well  as  the  children  of  native  parentage.  They  have  their  own  Catholic 
schools  in  many  places.     The  railroad  interests  of  the  city  take  some  into  that  calling. 

Another  correspondent  from  Delta  County  writes: 

The  first  French- Canadian  family  came  to  this  place  from  Negaunee,  Mich.,  about  30  vears  ago. 
Since  that  time  they  have  been  coming  here  almost  every  year  up  to  the  present  time.  Their  first 
occupation  was  logging  and  getting  out  hemlock  bark,  ties,  posts,  etc.,  also  wood  for  charcoal. 

Farming  is  the  principal  occupation  now,  except  in  winter,  when  most  of  the  young  men  seek 
employment  with  different  lumber  concerns  in  this  vicinity. 

Fully  three-fourths  of  them  are  engaged  in  farming  and  almost  all  own  their  own  farms.  In  regard 
to  social  improvement,  I  should  say  that  there  has  been  a  change  for  the  better  with  afew  families,  but 
not  to  any  great  extent.  Having  taught  school  here  for  a  number  of  years,  I  can  say  that  the  general 
tendency  of  most  of  the  French -Canadian  parents  is  to  send  the  children  for  only  a  limited  period  to 
school,  therefore  you  rarely  see  one  who  ever  has  gone  beyond  the  8th  grade.  They  hardly  ever  send 
them  to  high  school  or  iiny  college  or  academy. 

The  children  of  these  people  are  not  inclined  to  look  for  any  betterment  in  their  condition,  and  for 
the  most  part  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  parents.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  old  and  young  .ike  liquor  too 
well  and  take  things  pretty  easy.  You  can  judge  for  yourself  when  I  tell  you  that  there  are  8  saloons 
in  this  little  "neck  of  the  wood's,"  supported  mostly  by  French  Canadians  and  their  children. 

What  is  said  above  about  education  as  a  part  of  the  life  of  these  people  is  con- 
firmed by  a  correspondent  from  Menominee,  who  gives  the  following  general  account 
of  the  lYeneh  Canadians  in  his  neighborhood: 

In  the  city  of  Menominee  there  is  a  settlement  of  French  Canadians  of  about  2,500  in  number 
They  largely  live  in  one  portion  of  the  city  which  is  known  as  "  Frenchtown."  So  far  aa  their  life  is 
concerned  it  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  an  average  citizen.  This  is  a  lumbering  center, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  men  is  almost  entirely  that  of  some  part  of  tho  lumbering  industry.  There 
is  not  a  person  in  their  community  of  personal  influence  outside  of  the  priest. 

These  people  are  almost  entirely  Catholics,  having  a  large  and  prosperous  church,  and  well-organ- 
ized parochial  school.  The  children  are  keen  and  bright,  but  do  not  remain  in  school  much  after  the 
age  of  15.  Very  few  of  them  have  a  special  desire  to  secure  an  education.  In  this  respect  they  fall 
below  the  other  nationalities  here.  The  boys  mainly  are  engaged  in  the  special  work  for  which  this 
city  is  famous. 

These  people  are  not  specially  thrifty ;  they  seem  to  spend  their  money  in  dress  and  in  their  own 
special  social  life. 

The  sugar-beet  industry,  now  carried  on  so  extensively  in  Michigan,  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  foreign  laborers.  One  factory  requires  5,000  acres  of  beets,  and  as  it  takes 
1  person  a  week  to  thin  an  acre  of  beets,  5,000  weeks'  work  are  required  in  June,  and 
as  much  in  September  and  October  to  harvest  the  beets.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  the 
labor  needed.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  this  factory  was  located  in  a  dis- 
trict already  given  up  to  peach  growing,  which  requires  much  labor  at  the  same  time 
that  the  beet  crop  requires  it  Russian  Jews  and  other  foreigners  are  brought  over 
from  Chicago  during  the  two  busy  seasons. 

In  the  southern  tier  of  counties  many  farmers  have  retired  and  have  rented  their 
farms  largely  to  foreigners,  themselves  locating  in  villages  and  cities.  Land  there  is 
worth  from  $50  to  $60  per  acre.    This  is  about  the  price  asked  for  sugar-beet  land. 

The  fact  thatf  these  farmers  no  longer  cultivate  their  own  farms  is  considered  a 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  progressive  agriculture.  This  can  hardly  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  ex-farmers  are  Americans  and  the  farmers  who  replace  them  are 
foreigners,  since  the  latter  have  so  abundantly  shown  their  skill  at  and  success 
in  farming.  It  is  probably  due  rather  to  the  system  itself,  tenant  farming,  by  whom- 
ever carried  on,  being  generally  considered  less  good  for  the  land  than  direct  cultiva- 
tion by  the  owner. 

Prof.  Clinton  D.  Smith,  director  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment  station,  says, 
however,  that  the  owners  are  less  inclined  than  they  would  be  otherwise  to  arrange 
with  tenants  for  raising  crops  that  will  improve  the  land  on  the  ground  that  "the 
men  on  their  farms  are  too  ignorant  to  experiment  on  any  change  in  methods." 
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Representative  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  State  (see  table,  p.  — )  almost 
unanimously  say  that  there  are  opportunities  in  the  State  for  immigrants  who  do 
not  speak  English.  Many  German  farmers  are  spoken  of.  In  Kent  and  Charlevoix 
counties  Dutch  farmers  and  farm  laborers  are  mentioned ;  in  Mecosta  and  Iosco  coun- 
ties mention  is  made  of  Swedes  and  Poles.  Two  of  the  farmers  express  a  preference 
for  Germans  as  farm  laborers  and  1  for  Swedes.  On  the  whole,  the  opportunities  for 
foreign  immigrants  in  this  State  seem  to  be  excellent. 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  TENANCY   AND   OWNERSHIP. 
(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Wayne  County. — Farms  are  rented  on  shares  or  at  about  $3  per  acre  cash.  Oppor- 
tunities for  a  poor  man  to  establish  himself  in  tenant  farming  are  poor. 

Jackson  County. — Terms  of  tenancy  are  as  follows :  First,  equal-share  farming, 
each  furnishing  half ;  second,  everything  furnished,  giving  tenant  one-third ;  third, 
tenant  furnishing  everything  and  giving  one-third ;  fourth,  cash  rent.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  purchasing  on  shares  while  hiring  out  are  scarce. 

Eaton  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  all  depend  upon  ability;  steady, 
sober  men  who  understand  farming  can  find  situations  here.  Purchasing  while 
hiring  out  is  done  by  thrifty  men,  but  there  are  better  localities  for  such  than  this. 

Kent  County. — Opportunities  for  purchase  are  very  good. 

Lapeer  County. — Nearly  all  farms  are  rented  each  year.  Both  cash  and  crop 
rent.  Opportunities  for  a  poor  man  to  establish  himself  in  independent  farming  are 
good  for  the  right  kind  of  a  man. 

Mecosta  County. — There  are  fine  opportunities  for  renting.  Renter  receives  one- 
third  of  the  crop.  Land  is  cheap  here  yet,  and  there  is  some  homestead  land.  An 
industrious  man  with  a  small-  family  can  easily  raise  his  living  for  the  first  year  on 
these  lands.     He  can  work  out  on  every  spare  day  during  the  season. 

Oceana  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting.  One-third  goes  to 
the  landlord ;  two-thirds  to  the  tenant,  who  furnishes  all.  There  are  good  opportu- 
nities for  purchase.     Land  is  cheap  and  there  is  plenty  of  work. 

Iosco  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  are  limited.  A  few  farms  are  rented 
at  a  cash  rental  of  from  $1  to  $2.50  an  acre.  They  are  generally  rented  on  shares. 
There  are  reasonable  opportunities  for  purchase.  A  few  good  lands  can  be  secured 
under  the  homestead  laws  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States. 

Charlevoix  County. — A  few  farms  can  be  rented  either  on  shares  or  for  a  cash 
rent.  As  to  purchasing  while  the  purchaser  hires  out,  many  are  doing  so,  as  stump 
land  can  be  bought  for  $5  an  acre. 

Wisconsin. 

(See  table,  p.  601.) 

The  commissioner  of  labor  for  the  State  wrote  as  follows  in  1894  as  to  the  oppor- 
tunities lor  immigrants  in  the  State  at  that  time.1 

I  can  state  that  the  northern  part  of  our  State  has  fine  timbor  lands  that  when  improved  will  make 
the  best  of  farms,  and  immigration  in  that  part  of  the  State  would  be  very  desirable,  providing,  first, 
the  persons  arriving  had  a  small  sum  of  money  to  invest  in  the  purchase  of  land,  which  is  very  cheap. 
In  that  part  of  the  State,  in  fact,  most  any  and  everything  can  be  raised,  including  wheat,  oats',  barley, 
potatoes,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds.    *    *    * 

Our  State,  in  my  judgment,  would  prefer  the  German,  for  the  reason  that  as  a  rule  they  all  work  and 
are  generally  very  prosperous  with  us. 

As  to  the  conditions  to-day,  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  immigration  writes 
the  following : 

Wisconsin,  with  its  diversified  industries,  offers  better  opportunities  to-day  to  the  immigrant  than 
was  offered  during  the  years  of  industrial  depression  in  our  lumber  and  mining  industries.  The  same 
is  true  in  practically  every  line  of  business ;  everything  so  dovetails  in  together  that  depression  in  one 
line  of  industry  means  depression  in  another. 

Second.  Germans  and  Scandinavians  are  most  effective  as  farmers  and  farm  laborers. 

The  success  of  the  foreign  farmers,  if  German  and  Scandinavian,  is  greater  than  that  of  American- 
born.  The  Germans  or  Scandinavians  of  foreign  birth  who  come  here  first  come  from  a  flepleted  soil. 
They  grub,  dig,  and  save,  and  soon  put  their  small  farms  on  a  paying  basis,  and  eventually  die  fairly 
well  to  do.  Their  children  do  not  seem  to  have  the  same  ambition  that  the  old  folks  have,  and  do  not 
work  as  hard  or  accomplish  as  great  results.  But  the  grandchildren  are  more  thoroughly  American- 
ized, and  seem  to  do  better  than  the  fathers  did.  American-born  children  are  not  content  to  cultivate 
small  farms,  and  do  not  cultivate  the  large  farms  to  get  all  out  of  them  that  it  is  possible  to  get.  A 
part  is  cultivated  and  the  remainder  neglected. 

Fourth.  We  have  so  much  unoccupied  land  as  yet  in  this  State  that  farmers  are  glad  to  see  further 
immigration  to  the  State. 

Fifth.  The  State  board  of  immigration  of  Wisconsin  expends  about  $5,000  a  year  in  advertising  and 
showing  to  intending  settlers  the  benefits  that  can  be  derived  by  settling,  especially  in  northern 

1  Report  Immigration  Investigating  Commission,  p.  151. 
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"Wisconsin.  We  are  not  doing  anything  in  the  way  of  trying  to  attract  foreign  immigration,  hut  are 
attempting  to  draw  settlers  from  older  and  more  thickly  settled  States.  Certain  railroads  and  private 
land  companies  are  engaged  m  the  work  of  settling  land  in  northern  Wisconsin.  There  are  prohably 
one  hundred  such  firms  doing  business  in  northern  Wisconsin.  There  are  no  agricultural  colonies  in 
the  State,  hut  there  are  numerous  sections  in  the  State  in  which  Germans,  Scandinavians,  or  Poles 
prevail  as  a  nationality  in  such  settlements. 

The  great  timber  region  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  -where  especial  oppor- 
tunities are  offered  to  settlers  is  comprised  in  an  area  north  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Green  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  with  the  counties  of  Portage, 
Wood,  and  Jackson  as  southern  projections,  and  contains  27  counties  occnpying 
about  53  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  entire  State.  It  appears  that,  considering  the 
whole  area  from  a  farmer's  standpoint,  about  20  per  cent  is  good  farming  land,  about 
40  per  cent  is  medium,  while  40  per  cent  is  either  not  suited  to  farming  or  only 
doubtfully  so.1  Of  the  18,500,000  acres  contained  in  this  tract  a  little  less  than  7  per 
cent  is  improved.  Twenty -four  per  cent  of  the  total  area  is  held  by  actual  settlers,  5 
per  cent  by  the  United  States  (2  per  cent  being  Indian  reservations),  less  than  2  per 
cent  by  the  State,  a  little  over  5  per  cent  by  the  railways,  leaving  63  per  cent  he]d 
by  private  nonresidents.  Of  the  land  so  held  80  per  cent,  or  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  under  consideration,  is  owned  by  lumbermen.2  Of  the  17,000,000  acres  of 
unimproved  land  8,000,000  are  "cut-over"  lands,  largely  burned  over  and  waste.3 
This  area  is  constantly  growing. 

It  is  to  these  lands  in  especial  that  attempts  are  now  being  made  to  bring  settlers. 
An  interesting  experiment  has  been  tried  to  get  foreign  residents  of  cities  upon  such 
lands.  The  following  letter  from  the  State  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  gives 
some  account  of  this : 

The Land  Company  has  been  settling  Polish  people  in  the  northern  counties  of  the  State  for 

the  past  14  years,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  sold  land  to  about  1,000  people,  as  near  as 
they  could  estimate  it.  All  of  these  people  have  settled  in  the  counties  of  Shawano,  Brown,  and 
Oconto.  They  came  from  Chicago,  Indiana,  and  the  mining  regions  of  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania 
(very  few  came  from  Milwaukee).  All  had  accumulated  some  savings  which  were  made  at  various 
occupations  in  the  cities  of  this  country  (principally  laboring).  The  land  company  sold  them  thelanrl 
upon  payment  of  a  small  sum  down  and  the  balance  to  he  paid  in  from  3  to  5  years  with  inter- 
est at  6  and  7  per  cent.  In  every  case  these  people  have  made  a  success ;  so  much  so  that  (the  man- 
ager of  the  company  tells  me)  most  of  their  sales  in  the  past  few  years  have  been  to  the  people  who 
purchased  land  several  years  ago  and  have  since  paid  for  it  and  added  more  to  their  holdings.  The 
average  price  paid  for  the  land  was  about  $11  per  acre. 

From  the Land  Company  I  learned  that  during  the  24  years  they  have  been  in  business 

they  have  sent  71  families  into  Marinette  County  exclusively,  with  au  average  of  6  people  to 
a  family.  These  people  came  principally  from  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  although  some  of  them  were 
from  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Hammond,  Ind.,  and  the  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  These 
people  were  painters,  carpenters,  masons,  farmers,  and  laborers,  and  in  every  case  had  saved  some 
money  which  they  had  accumulated  at  these  occupations  in  this  country.  Their  average  holding  is 
80  acres,  and  the  cost  $6  per  acre,  average.  The  terms  of  the  land  company  were  one-half  of  purchase 
price  down  and  the  balance  in  5  years  at  7  per  cent.  These  terms  were  complied  with  in  every  case. 
From  the  start  these  farming  ventures  seem  to  have  been  self-sustaining,  for  in  no  case  has  any  of 
them  asked  for  financial  assistance.  At  the  present  time  there  are  people  on  their  way  from  Poland 
to  settle  on  land  in  Marinette  County. 

The  following  letters  from  private  land  companies  operating  in  this  region  give 
an  idea  of  how  far  the  opportunities  they  offer  are  available  for  immigrants  and 
what  their  methods  are : 

I.     ' 

Most  of  the  settlers  whom  we  place  on  our  lands  in  Wisconsin  are  farmers  from  the  farming  districts 
of  the  more  improved  parts  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  a  few  from  Ohio.  We  are  getting  a 
large  number  this  year  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  as  we  have  had  a  few  before. 

As  for  foreign  immigration,  we  have  had  a  man   in  Europe  for  the  past  3  years,  our  Mr. , 

who  is  stationed  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  We  have  been  working  on  a  Russian  colony  from  Odessa. 
We  had  a  delegation  h»re  last  summer  and  they  looked  over  our  lands,  staying  here  4  or  5  weeks. 
.We  have  brought  one  German  Eussian  from  Odessa  and  settled  him  hi  Clark  County.  He  had  plenty 
of  means  to  buy  a  good  farm.  We  have  not  directly  handled  any  foreigners  from  New  York.  We 
can  take  care  or  a  thousand  farmers  in  two  weeks'  time  by  putting  them  on  our  lands  in  Clark,  Chip- 
pewa, Price,  and  Sawyer  counties,  Wis. 

Most  of  the  foreigners  here  are  Germans  and  ^Norwegians.  The  Germans  and  Norwegians  are  com- 
ing steadily,  not  only  from  Europe  but  from  the  more  thickly  settled  districts  in  the  territory  above 
mentioned.  We  are  selling  good  agricultural  lands  at  from  $o  to  $10  per  acre,  unimproved,  in  Wiscon- 
sin. We  have  done  lots  of  advertising.  We  have  sent  over  2U0,O00  circulars  to  Europe,,  and  we  are 
using  several  hundred  thousand  a  year  in  this  country.  We  have  men  out  on  the  road  taking  up 
renters  who  want  to  buy  land  in  the  States  above  mentioned. 

The  lands  we  offer  are  what  are  called  cut-over  lands.  The  lumbermen  have  taken  off  the  most 
valuable  and  merchantable  timber  and  left  the  land  to  he  cleared  and  cleaned  up  and  tilled  by  the 
farmer,  consequently  our  work  is  slow  and  steady  and  the  margin  small.  We  never  sell  land  for  more 
than  it  is  worth :  land  is  enhancing  in  value  all  the  time. 

Eespectfully,  Lakd  Company. 

forestry  conditions  of  northern  Wisconsin:  Filibert  Both,  special  agent,  IT.  S.  Department  Agri- 
culture.   Wisconsin  Geological  and  Natural  History  Surveys,  Bulletin  No.  1,  Ecbn.  series,  No.  1,  p.  5. 
*Ibid.,  p.  6. 
*Ibid.f  p.  55. 
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II. 

We  Inclose  circular  descriptive  of  the  lands  we  are  offering  in  this  State.  In  addition  to  the  lands 
described  in  this  circular  we  own  a  number  of  large  bodies  of  lands  that  we  have  not  yet  placed  upon 
the  market.  Lands  described  in  Ihe  inclosed  circular  are  situated  in  a  well-improved  farming  portion 
of  the  State,  and  we  have  made  no  effort  so  far  to  settle  them  except  with  farmers  frym  this  and 
surrounding  States.  There  have,  however,  settled  upon  our  land  a  number  of  families  of  Hollanders, 
probably  30  or  40  families,  some  of  whom  have  doubtless  come  direct  from  the  old  country.  Should 
we  decide  to  place  some  of  the  other  lands  which  we  own  upon  the  market,  we  will  doubtless  endeavor 
to  induce  newly  arrived  immigrants  to  settle  upon  them. 
Yours,  truly, 

III. 

"We  have  not  heretofore  dealt  with  newly  arrived  immigrants.  Our  sales  haxe  been  made  altogether 
to  American  farmers  or  to  men  of  foreign  "birth  who  have  been  long  settled  in  the  United  States  and 
become  citizens  thereof.  "We  have,  of  course,  a  number  of  Germans  and  a  few  Scandinavians  among 
our  customers. 

"We  should  be  pleased  to  deal  with  the  newly  arrived  immigrants.  Our  lands  are  what  are  denomi- 
nated cut-over  timber  lands.  In  most  instances  they  were  cut-over  many  years  ago,  and  the  process 
of  time  and  decay  has  greatly  facilitated  the  work  of  clearing  the  land  for  the  plow ;  fires  having  kept 
back  the  second-growth  timber,  which  in  most  places  is  not  large  enough  to  be  classed  as  other  than 
underbrush. 

The  swales  are  covered  with  the  growth  of  natural  blue-joint  grass  which  makes  excellent  pasture 
and  hay.  The  grass  crops  are  par  excellence  the  best  for  this  section,  but  Indian  corn  also  makes 
invariably  a  good  crop,  ranging  from  35  to  90  bushels  per  acre  on  the  best  cultivated  farms.  Winter 
wheat  is  also  an  excellent  crop,  as  are  oats,  rye,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds. 

The  expense  of  clearing  the  land  and  puttingunder  plow  does  not  exceed  $5  to  $7.50  an  acre.  There  is 
plenty  of  firewood  for  fuel.  Soil  is  a  sandy  loam  with  clay  subsoil.  We  are  prepared,  in  case  an  immi- 
grant is  a  farmer  and  has  some  means,  to  build  for  him  a  small  comfortable  house  and  barn  on  each  quar- 
ter section  that  may  be  selected  by  him.  We  should  require,  in  such  case  a  cash  payment  sufficient  to 
cover  a  little  more  than  the  cost  of  such  building,  and  should  expect  to  carry  the  balance  for  such 
time  as  might  be  convenient  for  the  purchaser,  provided  he  proved  industrious  and  self-helpful. 

Fabm  Land  Company. 

IV. 

I  would  say  that  my  land  agency  does  not  reach  for  newly  arrived  immigrants.  Wo  have  been 
dealing  thus  far  with  people  who  have  been  settled  in  some  adjoining  State  or  in  the  southern  part  of 
this  State.  We  have  located  a  good  many  of  them  on  improved  and  unimproved  lands  in  this  and 
adjoining  counties.  They  are  mostly  German,  Norwegian,  and  some  Danes.  I  have  reached  my  pur- 
chasers largely  through  advertising  in  the  German,  Norwegian,  and  American  papers.  The  price  of 
our  lands  ranges  from  $5  to  $50  per  acre,  depending  upon  the  improvements  and  localities.  The  unim- 
proved lands  we  sell  at  about  one-third  cash  where  the  bu  ver  moves  on  to  make  improvements  at  once, 
and*  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  at  any  future  day  agreed  upon  that  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  purchaser.  On  this  land  we  can  raise  hay,  corn,  barley,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  sugar  beets, 
tobacco,  and  most  any  kind  of  grain  or  vegetables  that  can  be  grown  in  the  Northwest. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

It  was  stated  above  that  about  5  per  cent  of  the  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  was  held  by  the  railway  companies.  These  companies  are  doing  more  or  less 
in  the  way  of  attracting  foreign  immigrants,  as  the  following  letters  will  show : 

V. 

This  company  has  probably  been  doing  more  advertising  for  the  past  two  years  than  all  other  land- 
owners put  together  in  this  State.  Ourbase-of  operation  nas  been  wholly  within  the  United  States, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  this  State,  northern  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
southern  Michigan.  We  are  distributing  a  large  amount  of  printed  matter,  doing  considerable  adver- 
tising in  newspapers,  and  have  a  stceopticon  show  which  gives  free  entertainments  showing  pictures 
of  that  portion  of  our  line  passing  through  the  land  grant.  The  lecturer  describes  each  town  of 
importance,  giving  views  of  industries,  principal  streets,  and  such  other  matters  of  interest  as  seems 
best. 

We  have  something  over  half  a  million  acres  of  good  farm  lands  which  are  being  offered  at  from  $5  to 
$7.50  per  acre.  The  crops  for  which  the  land  is  suitable  chiefly  are  wheat,  oats,  rye,  roots,  and  vege- 
tables. The  soil  is  perhaps  better  adapted  to  raising  the  differeut  grasses  than  any  other  part  of 
America.  Sheep  and  cattle  breeders  are  comming  to  us  very  rapidly.  Our  experience  teaches  us  that 
Germans,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Bohemians,  and  such  other  foreigners  as  were  farmers  in  the  old 
country,  make  the  best  success  of  clearing  timber  lands. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  H.  Killen, 

Land  Commissioner  Wisconsin  Central  Railway. 

The  pamphlet  issued  by  this  company  speaks  of  .^ttlements  in  given  localities  of 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  Finlanders,  Bohemians,  and  French  Canadians,  and  offers  to 
direct  to  the  proper  districts  those  who  desire  to  take  up  homes  in  a  settlement  of 
any  special  nationality. 

Another  company  points  out  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  settling  foreign  immi- 
grants on  timber  land.     The  land  commissioner  of  this  railway  writes  as  follows: 


Our  company  owns  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  half  a  million  acres  of  land  in  northern  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  which  we  have  just  recently  commenced  to  open  up  for  settlement.  It  is  almost  entirely 
heavily  timbered  hard-wood  land,  and  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  any  systematic  method  of  inducing 
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foreign  emigrants  to  locate.  The  proposition  of  locating  settlers  on  timber  land  is  quite  a  difficult 
one.  Most  of  the  land  that  ia  being  sold  is  sold  to  people  who  have  had  some  experience  in  a  timber 
00  jnJiryJ  it"  tlniil  .tne  lands  are  cleared,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  presume  that  this  will  be  their  history, 
and  that  the  method  of  handling  them  will  be  entirely  along  these  lines. 

Yours,  very  truly,  j.  i\  Cleveland, 

Land  Connnissioner  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company. 

The  land  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  writes: 

Some  years  ago  this  company  distributed  a  considerable  amount  of  literature  published  in  English, 
German,  and  Norwegian.  They  were  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  and  were  sent  broadcast  over  the 
various  countries.  To-day  this  company  is,  through  an  auxiliary  known  as  the  Milwaukee  Land 
Company,  interested  in  the  development  of  new  towns  located  on  extensions  of  various  lines. 

These  towns  and  the  territory  this  company  is  advertising  by  means  of  pamphlets.  "We  also  use 
the  press  in  a  general  manner  as  well  as  a  small  army  of  agents. 

In  tbeso  towns  there  are  opportunities  for  the  merchant,  the  artisan,  mechanic,  and  laborer.  The 
rates  of  wages  are  above  the  average,  while  living  is  quite  cheap. 

As  to  the  manner  by  which  this  company  induces  foreign  immigration,  I  must  respectfully  refer 
you  to  oar  general  passenger  and  ticket  agent,  Mr.  F.  A.  Miller,  of  Chicago.  Such  matters  pertain 
particularly  to  his  department.  X  can  locate  the  immigrants  after  they  are  brought  to  me,  and  between 
the  two  departments  we  have  been  very  successful.  We  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  nationality. 
This  company  owns  about  6,600  miles  of  road,  and  the  foreign  element  seem  to  move  in  squads,  and 
are  usually  cognizant  of  the  locality  in  which  they  are  about  to  settle,  seeking  information  presumably 
by  correspondence  with  their  friends. 

Respectfully,  yours,  C.  A.  "Parley, 

General  Land  Agent. 

The  general  immigration  agent  of  the  same  road  writes  as  follows : 

VII. 

Very  little  effort  has  been  made  during  the  last  12  years  to  induce  immigrants  from  Europe.  They 
come  through  the  influence  of  friends  mostly.  "We  have  an  agent  (special)  in  Liverpool.  The  general 
European  agency  %vas  abolished  12  years  ago.  Our  company  has  colonized  over  200,000  people  in  the 
TJakoras  of  diiferent  nationalities  during  the  last  18  years,  and  fully  the  same  number  in  Minnesota 
and  Iowa.  "We  are  colonizing  very  successfully  in  northern  "Wisconsin  now  of  different  nationalities 
as  mentioned.1  I  find  that  they  succeed  much  better  in  timber  country  than  on  prairie  land. 
Tours,  truly, 

W.  E.  Powell,  Q.  I.  A. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway  has  about  300,000  acres 
of  laud  remaining  unsold,  suitable  for  general  crops  and  diversified  farming.  The 
price  ranges  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  acre.     The  land  commissioner  of  the  road  writes : 

We  are  selling  onr  lands  to  all  classes ;  most  of  our  customers  come  from  the  settled  portions  of 
southern  Wisconsin,  northern  Illinois,  southern  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota.  "We  have 
made  some  sales  to  foreign  immigrants,  thongh  not  very  many;  Germans  and  Scandinavians  are  the 
prevailing  nationalities. 

Tours,  respectfully,  G.  W.  Bell,  Land  Commissioner. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  of  foreign  settlements  and  settlers  in  the 
United  States,  Wisconsin  is  especially  interesting  for  the  number  of  races  represented 
within  its  borders,  and  for  the  high  proportion  of  the  foreign  element  in  its  popula- 
tion. Prof.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  carrying  on  an  investigation  into  the  history,  numbers, 
etc.,  of  the  foreign  races  represented  in  the  population  of  the  State,  and  under  his 
direction  several  monographs  on  different  races  have  already  appeared.  These  are: 
"The  Cornish  in  Southwest  Wisconsin,"  by  Louis  Albert  Copeland;  "The  Belgians 
of  Northwest  Wisconsin,"  by  Xavier  Martin ;  "The  Planting  of  the  Swiss  Colony  at 
New  Glarus,  Wisconsin,"  by  John  Luchsinger;  "How  Wisconsin  Came  by  its  Large 
German  Element,"  by  Kate  Asaphine  Everest ;  and  "  Geographical  Origin  of  German 
Immigration  to  Wisconsin. "  by  Kate  Everest  Levi.  - 

The  following  briefly  summarized  account  of  foreign  groups  in  Wisconsin,  and 
their  distribution,  is  quoted  from  Professor  Thwaites's  annual  report  for  1890,  pre- 
sented as  secretary  of  the  historical  society  after  the  investigation  had  been  under 
way  about  18  months.     Professor  Thwaites  says: 

Wisconsin  probably  contains  a  greater  variety  of  foreign  groups  than  any  other  American  State. 
The  principal  nationalities  now  colonized  here  rank  in  numbers  as  follows :  Germans,  Scandinavians, 
Irish,  natives  of  Great  Britain,  Canadians,  Bohemians,  Dutch,  and  French.  Many  of  these  foreign 
groups  occupy  entire  townships,  and  control  within  them  all  political,  educational,  and  religious 
affairs.  Here  and  there  we  find  genuine  communities  when,  property  is  held  in  common,  and  from 
which  strangers  are  carefully  excluded;  such  as  the  St.  Nazianz  German  Catholic  community,  in 
Manitowoc  County,  where  there  are  men  of  all  essential  trades  and  professions,  and  where,  accord 
ing  to  our  informants,  no  communication  is  held  with  the  outer  world  if  it  can  be  prevented.  In 
considerable  districts,  particularly  among  the  Germans  and  Welsh,  the  English  language  is  reported 
to  be  seldom  spoken,  and  public  as  well  as  parochial  schools  are  conducted  in  the  foreign  tongue. 
But  as  a  rule  the  foreign -horn  people  of  Wisconsin  appear  quick  to  adopt  American  methods  and 
English  speech,  and  enter  with  zest  into  the  privileges  and  duties  of  citizenship ;  while  no  matter 

1  Scandinavians,  Germans,  Bohemians,  Poles,  and  English-speaking  people. 
'All  published  by  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wise. 
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how  stoutly  the  elders  may  endoavor  to  perpetuate  the  foreign  ideas  which  they  have  brought  with 
them  the  younger  generation  can  not  long  be  held  in  leash,  complaint  being  universal  in  the 
replies  to  our  circulars  that  tho  teachings  of  tbe  fathers  in  these  matters  appear  to  have  but  little 
effect  upon  youth.  The  process  of  assimilation  appears  to  be,  as  a  whole,  reasonably  rapid  and  satis- 
factory. New  customs,  new  manners,  new  blood  are  being  introduced  by  the  colonists  from  across  sea, 
and  as  a  rule  these  are  worthy  of  adoption  and  absorption. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  localities  where  these  foreign  groups  have  planted  themselves. 

Germans. — The  Germans  number  75  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Taylor  County,  65  per  cent  of 
Dodge,  and  55  per  cent  of  Buffalo.  They  are  also  found  in  especially  large  groups  in  Milwaukee, 
Ozaukee,  Washington,  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  Jefferson,  Outagamie,  Pond  du  Lac,  Sauk,  Waupaca, 
Dane,  Marathon,  Grant,  Waushara,  Green  Lake,  Langlade,  ana  Clark  counties.  There  are  Germans 
in  every  county  of  the  State  and  numerous  isolated  German  settlements,  but  in  the  counties  named 
these  people  are  particularly  numerous.    Sometimes  the  groups  are  of  special  interest,  because  the 


principally  by  natives  of  Pomerania.  In  Calumet  County,  there  are  Oldenburg"  Luxemburg,  and  New 
Holstein  settlements.  St.  Kalian,  in,  Washington  County',  is  settled  by  people  from  northern  Bohemia, 
just  over  the  German  border.  The  town  of  Belgium,  Ozaukee  County,  is  populated  almost  exclusively 
by  Luxemburgers,  while  Oldenburgers  occupy  the  German  settlement  at  Cedarburg.  Three-fourths 
of  the  population  of  Farmington,  Washington  County,  are  from  Saxony.  In  the  same  county,  Jack- 
son is  ohiefly  settled  by  Pomeranians,  while  one-half  of  the  population  of  Kewaskum  are  from  the 
same  German  province.  In  Dane  County  there  are  several  interesting  groups  of  German  Catholics. 
Roxbury  is  nine-tenths  Gorman,  the  people  coming  mostly  from  Rheinish  Prussia  and  Bavaria.  Ger- 
mans predominate  in  Cross  Plains,  the  rest  of  the  population  being  Irish.  The  German  families  of 
MiddletoE  came  from  Kiiln,  Rheinish  Prussia,  and  so  did  those  of  Berry,  a  town  almost  solidly 
German. 

Scandinavians. — The  Scandinavians  (Norwegians,  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Icelanders)  of  Wisconsin 
are  divided  into  national  groups.  The  Norwegians  are  strongest  in  Dane  County,  where  there  are 
probably  not  less  than  14,000,  who  were  either  born  in  Norway  or  whose  parents  were.  Other  counties 
having  large  numbers  are  Pierce,  St.  Croix,  Eau  Claire,  Waushara,  Waupaca,  Washburn,  Winnebago, 
Portage,  Buffalo,  Trempealeau,  Barron,  Door,  Bayfield,  .Florence,  Lincoln,  Rock,  Racine,  Milwaukee, 
Grant,  and  Oneida. 

Swedes  predominate  in  Trenton,  Isabel,  and  Maiden  Rock,  in  Pierce  County,  and  are  strong  in  por- 
tions of  Bayfield,  Douglas,  Price,  Taylor,  Door,  Jackson,  and  Portage  counties.  Danes  are  found  in 
considerable  groups  in  Adams,  Milwaukee,  Racine,  and  Waushara  counties.  Icelanders  practically 
monopolize  Washington  Island  (Door  County),  in  the  waters  of  Green  Bay. 

Bohemians. — The  Bohemians  are  settled  for  the  most  part  in  the  counties  of  Kewaunee  (where  they 
form  three-sevenths  of  the  entire  population),  Marathon,  Adams,  Crawford,  Grant  (towns  of  Muscoda 
and  Castle  Rock),  Columbia  (Lodi),  Trempealeau,  Langlade,  and  Washington  (part  of  Wayne).  . 

Belgians. — We  find  Belgians  closely  massed  in  1  he  towns  of  Gardiner,  Union,  and  Brussels,  in  Door 
County,  Red  River,  and  a  large  part  of  Lincoln,  in  Kewaunee  County,  and  in  Brown  County. 

Polanders. — Tbe  Polanders  are  wide  spread.  In  the  cities  of  Milwaukee  and  Manitowoc  there  are 
large  masses  of  them.  In  the  city  and  neighborhood  of  Beaver  Dam,  Dodge  County,  there  are  900 
Poles,  mostly  from  Posen,  Germany.  In  Berlin  and  its  neighborhood  are  1,200  from  Danzig,  and  immi- 
gration from  thence  is  still  in  active  progress.  There  are  2  Polish  churches  in  Berlin,  and  1  Polish 
school  in  which  that  language  is  taught.  Other  solid  Polish  groups  are  found  in  the  townships  of 
Berlin,  Seneca,  and  Princeton.  Warren  Township,  in  Waushara  County,  has  a  considerable  colony  of 
Poles,  and  others  can  be  found  in  Trempealeau,  Door,  Kewaunee,  Portage,  Marathon,  Langlade,  and 
Buffalo  counties. 

Welsh.— The  Welsh  are  planted  upon  our  soil  in  large  groups.  In  Waushara  County  we  find  the 
town  of  Springwater,  one-half  of  the  town  of  Rose,  and  one-half  of  Aurora  occupied  by  natives  of 
Wales  and  their  immediate  descendants.  Spring  Green,  fn  Sauk  County,  has  a  large  colony  of  them. 
The  whole  of  Nekimi  and  the  greater  part  of  TJtica,  in  Winnebago  Connty,  are  settled  by  this  people. 
So  are  Caledoniaand  other  townships  in  Columbia  County,  and  the  town  of  Calamus,  in  Dodge.  Monroe 
County  has  many  solid  Welsh  neighborhoods,  and  other  compact  groups  are  found  in  the  Third  and 
Sixth  wards  of  Racine. 

Italians. — Italian  groups  are  noted  in  Vernon,  Washburn,  and  Florence  counties.  In  Yernon  they 
hold  one-half  of  Genoa  Township. 

Bussians.— Russians,  both  Greek  Church  adherents  and  Jews,  are  chiefly  found  in  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee. Of  the  Greek  Church  Russians  there  are  2,000  in  number  living  on  one  street  in  a  densely 
settled  neighborhood  and  said  to  be  mainly  engaged  in  peddling  small  wares.  The  Russian  Jews  are 
scattered  throughout  the  city ;  they  observe  their  old  social  enstonis  with  religious  tenacity,  but  are 
allowing  their  children  to  become  Americanized. 

Dutch.-  -The  Dutch  have  particularly  strong  settlements  in  i ' ■«  northeastern  portion  of  the.State,  in 
the  city*>f  Milwaukee,  and  in  La  Crosse  County.  The  'first  c  unsettled  in Hollandtown,  Sheboygan 
County,  where  natives  of  Holland  still  own  one-fourth  of  the  to  *  aship.  They  own  one-half  of  Barton, 
in  Washington  County.  Alto,  Fond  du  Lac  County,  is  essentially  a  Dutch  town.  A  considerable 
strongholdis  in  the  town  of  Kaukauna,  Outagamie  County,  and  the  Dutch  own  much  of  Depere  and 
Belleville,  Brown  County.  The  city  of  Milwaukee  had  as  early  as  1849  a  Dutch  population  of  more 
than  800,  which  has  since  greatly  increased;  they  are  strongest  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  city, 
formerly  known  as  "  Kilbonrntown."  There  is  a  large  settlement  of  Frisians  in  Holland  Township, 
La  Crosse  County,  their  village  being  known  as  New  Amsterdam. 

Swiss. — There  are  between  5,000  and  6,000  Swiss  massed  in  exceptionally  prosperous  colonies  in  New 
Glarus,  Washington,  Exeter,  Mount  Pleasant,  York,  and  neighboring  townships  in  Green  County. 
Others  may  be  found  in  the  counties  of  Buffalo,  Pierce  (Union),  Winnebago  (Black  Wolf),  and  Fond 
duLac(Ashford). 

Irish.— Irishgroups  are  found  in  Bear  Creek,  Winfield,  and  Dellona,  in  Sauk  County;  Osceola,  Eden, 
and  Byron,  in  Fond  du  Lac  County;  Benton,  Darlington,  Gratiot,  Kendall,  Seymour,  ShullBburg,  and 
Willow  Spring,  in  Lafayette  County;  Lebanon,  in  Waupaca  County;  Erin,  in  Washington  County; 
El  Paso,  in  Pierce  County;  and  Emmet,  Shields,  and  Portland,  in  Dodge  County. 

English. — Large  English  setlements,  several  of  them  the  result  of  the  early  immigration  of  Cornieb 
miners  into  the  lead  regions  of  southwestern  Wisconsin,  can  be  found  in  Iowa,  Grant,  Lafayette, 
Columbia,  Juneau,  and  Dane  counties. 

Scotch. — The  Scotch  we  find  in  considerable  numbers  in  Columbia,  Buffalo.  Green  Lake,  Kenosha, 
Marathon,  and  Trempealeau  counties. 

Finlanders.— Finland ers  are  quite  strongly  grouped  in  Douglas  County. 

Austrians, — Austrians  are  numerous  in  Kewaunee  County. 
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French.— The  principal  French-Canadian  settlements  are  in  Bayfield,  Crawford,  Lincoln,  St.  Croix, 
and  Taylor  counties,  not  counting  the  Trench  Creoles  at  Green  Bay,  Kaukauna,  and  Prairie  du 
Chien. 

The  matter  of  geographical  distribution  of  nationalities  and  the  many  changes  therein  is  an  inter- 
esting one,  and  the  map  illustrating  this,  which  is  now  being  prepared,  will  be  of  great  practical 
value  to  the  student  of  colonization.1  Waupaca,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  counties  remarkable  for  its 
distribution.  In  the  eastern  half  the  Germans  now  predominate  in  all  the  townships  except  Lebanon 
and  Matteson.  rn  Lebanon  the  Irish  are  still  strongest  although  they  are  being  slowly  displaced  by 
the  Germans,  who  are  indeed  gaining  all  along  the  line ;  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Germans  have 
frequently  displaced  large  bodies  of  Irish  settlers  in  the  southeastern  portions  of  tho  State.  Matteson 
Townshipis  held  by  a.  mixture  of  Germans,  .Norwegians,  Irish,  and  Americans.  The  western  town- 
ships of  Waupaca  County,  with  the  exception  of  the  3  southwestern — Farmington,  Dayton,  anil  Lind, 
where  Americans  predominate — are  almost  exclusively  Scandinavian ;  but  even  in  the  American  towns 
there  is  a  large  contingent  of  Banes,  and  Americans  are  losing  ground. 

Enough  has  been  given  t  o  exhibit  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  and  the  progress  made.  We  are  slowly 
building  up  in  America  a  composite  nationality  that  is  neither  English  nor  continental,  but  partakers 
of  all — it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  best  of  all.  This  Investigation  into  the  details  of  the  forces  at  work  in  a 
representative  State,  and  the  manner  of  their  working  is,  we  believe,  of  the  utmost  importance  and 
significance,  and  when  the  results  are  iinally  presented  to  the  public  they  are  certain  to  command  tlie 
general  attention  of  students  in  history  and  economic  science. 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR   TENANCY    AND    OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  from  representative  farmers.) 

Waukesha  County.— Opportunities  to  become  a  tenant  farmer  here  are  not  very 
good.  Most  farmers  are  working  their  own  land.  Opportunities  for  purchase  are 
not  good,  as  land  is  very  high. 

Jefferson  County.-— Good  men,  who  have  proved  themselves  such,  can  become 
tenants.  They  must  be  able  to  fnrnish  tools  and  some  farm  implements.  Tenant 
receives  half  the  produce,  a  house  to  live  in,  etc.  Land  is  so  high  in  southern  Wis- 
consin that  the  opportunities  for  a  poor  man  are  not  very  good.  It  would  be  a  life- 
long struggle  to  get  ou  a  farm. 

Iowa  County. — Not  many  opportunities  for  renting  for  new  beginners.  As  soon 
as  they  give  evidence  of  ability,  good  opportuuites,  especially  for  those  with  a  small 
amount  of  capital.     Opportunities  for  purchase  are  not  as  good  as  farther  south. 

Waupaca  County. — Plenty  of  chances  for  renting.  If  tenant  and  landlord  each 
furnish  half,  each  receive  half;  if  tenant  furnishes  all,  receives  two-thirds. 

Vernon  County. — There  are  not  many  opportunities  to  rent  farms.  Tenant  fur- 
nishes one-half  of  everything  and  receives  one-half  of  the  crops.  As  to  purchase, 
many  a  poor  Norwegian  boy  comes  here,  works  hard,  and  in  a  dozen  years  owns  a 
fine  farm.    Land  is  higher  here  than  formerly  owing  to  tlie  tobacco  industry. 

Adams  County. — (1)  There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting  farms  on  crop  and 
cash  rent.  There  are  fine  opportunities  to  purchase  laud  in  this  locality.  Unim- 
proved lands,  good  soil,  can  be  had  at  from  $5  to  $10  an  acre  on  easy  terms.  (2)  Not 
very  good  opportunities  for  a  poor  man  to  rent.  Terms,  one-half  to  one-third  of  crop 
as  rent  to  landlord.  There  is  not  much  land  for  sale  here.  There  are  better  oppor- 
tunities for  immigrants  to  purchase  in  the  middle  and  northern  part  of  the  county. 
There  the-land  is  poorer  and  many  farmers  are  anxious  to  sell.  A  German  or  Bohe- 
mian will  get  rich  on  the  farm  that  the  American  starved  and  went  ragged  on. 

Wood  County. — There  are  some  opportunities  for  renting — generally  for  half  the 
crops — and  very  good  opportunities  for  purchase  while  hiring  out.  In  fact,  that  is 
what  nearly  all  have  done  who  have  come  here  in  the  past. 

Clark  County. — Farming  land  is  rented  generally  for  one-third  of  the  crop,  or 
otherwise,  according  to  agreement.  Nearly  all  of  the  people  now  settled  in  this 
vicinity  acquired  their  land  by  purchasing  on  payments  while  hiring  out,  but  at 
present  there  are  few  such  chances. 

Eau  Claire  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting.  Many  farms  are 
to  be  had  for  from  $2  to  $4  an  acre,  or  half  the  crop.  There  are  good  chances  for 
purchase.  There  is  much  unimproved  land  that  can  be  bought  on  terms  to  suit  pur- 
chaser, and  good  chances  to  work  near  by. 

Dunn  County. — Some  very  good  opportunities  for  renting,  either  on  cash  rent  or 
shares;  usually  half  the  crop  and  increase.  There  is  much  good  land  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  An  industrious  man  who  will  manage  fairly  well  can  get  a  home 
in  this  section. 

Polk  County. — Many  opportunities  for  renting,  and  on  easy  terms.  Many  chances 
for  purchase,  but  they  are  being  taken  much  faster  than  formerly.  Timber  lands  as 
good,  in  quality  as  any,  but  stumpy. 

Taylor  County.— Some  chances  for  renting,  on  halves.  Good  opportunities  for 
purchase.     Land  is  cheap,  $3  to  $10  an  acre. 

Oneida  County. — There  are  farms  to  let,  and  wild  or  unimproved  lands  which 
can  be  purchased  at  from  $2  to  $5  an  acre.  There  are  opportunities  for  winter 
employment  at  good  wages. 
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Ashland  County. — Not  much  opportunity  for  renting,  but  good  opportunities.for 
purchase.  Plenty  of  good  land  and  improved  farms  on  easy  terms.  Work  can  be 
had  at  any  time. 

Washburn  County. — There  is  not  much  chance  here  for  tenant  farming,  as  most 
of  the  people  are  clearing  new  farms.  The  chances  are  good  for  a  man  to  get  a  good 
start  to  buy  land  selling  the  timber  off  of  it.  There  is  a  good  market  for  wood. 
Such  wood,  dry,  is  worth  $1  a  cord. 

Minnesota. 
(See  table,  p.  603.) 

Reports  from  representative  farmers  in  this  State  were  received  from  7  counties 
only.  In  all  there  was  said  to  be  opportunity  for  non-English-speaking  immigrants ; 
in  two  the  opportunities  were  thought  not  to  be  great.  Scandinavians  and  Germans, 
Poles  and  Bohemians,  English,  Irish,  and  Canadians  are  the  foreign  farmers  and  farm 
laborers  noted  in  these  counties,  and  preferences  for  Germans,  for  Scandinavians,  and 
for  Canadians  are  expressed. 

These  foreigners  are  found  settled  in  colonies,  and  also  scattered.  It  is  said  that 
the  Germans  when  settled  in  colonies  (especially  under  semireligious  auspices)  are 
inclined  to  continue  the  use  of  the  foreign  language  in  the  colonies.  The  Scandi- 
navians drop  their  language.1  They  are  regarded  as  a  good  class  of  citizens  and 
successful  farmers. 

From  an  examination  made  by  Mr.  LeGrand  Powers,  chief  of  the  division  of  agri- 
culture, United  States  Census,  it  appears,  however,  that  with  reference  to  the  com- 
parative average  progress  made  by  the  several  elements,  American  born  and  foreign 
born,  so  far  as  the  inquiry  shows  auything,  the  American-born  farmer  is  able,  on 
the  farms  of  Minnesota,  to  make  a  slightly  greater  amount  of  progress  than  the 
foreign  born. 

The  State  is  not  densely  populated.  Government  lands  are  all  taken  up,  but  there 
are  school  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  State  and  much  uncleared  pine  land  that  will 
ultimately  make  good  farms.2 

The  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  Railroad  has  some  land  to  dispose  of.  The  land  com- 
missioner of  this  railroad  writes,  with  regard  to  their  lands  and  methods  of  dispos- 
ing of  it,  as  follows: 

We  have  about  500,000  acres  of  land,  some  of  it  suitable  for  stock  and  dairy  farming  and  some  good 
for  timber  only.  Our  prices  are  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  acre,  payable  $1  per  acre  down,  balance  in  five 
annual  payments. 

"We  have  no  preference  as  to  nationality  of  purchasers.  Our  customers  have  been  mostly  Scandi- 
navians, Finns,  and  Poles. 

"We  do  not  meet  immigrants  on  arrival,  nor  do  we  have  agents  in  foreign  countries.  "We  have  not 
established  any  colonies. 

Yoars  truly,  B.  P.  Chane,  Land  Commissioner. 

opportunities  for  tenancy  and  ownership. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Freeborn  County. — Good  opportunities  for  renting.  A  good  many  farms  are 
rented  now  and  there  are  more  to  rent,  as  the  well-to-do  farmers  are  retiring.  Terms 
are  cash  rent  or  shares  of  the  product.  As  to  purchase,  land  is  very  high,  but 
wages  are  good  and  work  is  plenty. 

Watonwan  County. — Not  many  opportunities  for  renting.  Terms,  one-third  of 
the  crop.  No  chances  for  purchase  by  a  poor  man  while  hiring  out,  as  land  is  too 
high. 

McLeod  County. — Land  is  rented  on  shares.  Tenant  receives  two-thirds  of  crop 
and  furnishes  his  own  seed,  tools,  etc.,  or  pays  $2  an  acre  cash.  No  chances  for 
purchase.     Land  is  worth  from  $25  to  $50  an  acre. 

Stevens  County. — There  are  a  few  opportunities  for  renting  for  men  with  teams 
and  the  necessary  machinery.  Where  tenant  furnishes  the  seed,  landlord  receives 
one-third  of  crop.  If  landlord  furnishes  the  seed,  he  receives  one-half  the  crop. 
Land  is  now  worth  from  $15  to  $25  an  acre,  and  when  sold  on  time  interest  is  about 
8  per  cent.  This  is  not  favorable  for  a  poor  man  to  establish  himself  in  independent 
farming. 

Pine  County. — No  opportunities  for  renting,  but  good  land  may  be  purchased 
cheap. 

Clay  County. — Good  opportunities  for  renting.  Tenant  receives  two-thirds  of 
crop.  Good  chance  to  purchase  while  purchaser  hires  out  if  he  is  industrious  and 
saving. 


■Testimony  of  LeGrand  Powers,  Reports  of  Ind.  Com.,  Vol.  X,  p.  180.  »Ibid. 
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Kittson  County. — Few  opportunities  for  tenant  farming  on  shares.  The  land- 
lord often  furnishes  seed  grain  and  the  tenant  then  only  gets  one-third  of  the  crop. 
Land  can  he  purchased  on  crop  shares,  but  land  is  too  dear  and  interest  too  high  for 
a  laborer  to  pay  for  a  farm  after  deducting  his  living  expenses,  -which  are  very  high. 

Iowa. 
[See  table,  p.  604.] 

The  commissioner  of  labor  of  the  State,  writing  to  the  Immigration  Investigating 
Commission  in  1894, '  said  that  the  immigration  of  any  class  of  foreigners  to  tho  State 
at  that  time  was  very  undesirable.  Any  foreigner  who  came  there  and  obtained 
work  would  displace  a  citizen  of  the  State. 

The  secretary  of  state  writes  in  December,  1900,  that  there  are  present  greater 
opportunities  for  immigrants,  especially  in  farming  and  manufactures.  Germans 
are  found  most  effective  as  farmers  and  farm  laborers,  but  the  success  of  foreign 
farmers  is  no  greater  than  or  as  great  as  that  of  the  American  born.  Farmers  as  a 
class  would  oppose  the  further  influx  of  foreigners.  No  efforts  are  being  made  by 
the  State  to  bring  in  immigrants,  but  corporations  attract  them  on  account  of  the 
cheapness  of  their  labor. 

The  table  of  replies  from  representative  farmers  shows  that  there  is  some  oppor- 
tunity for  foreign  immigrants.  Eight  of  the  15  farmers  heard  from  said  such  oppor- 
tunities were  open ;  only  1  said,  definitely,  that  there  were  none.  Foreign  farmers 
and  farm  laborers  were  noted  in  almost  every  county.  These  were  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  Welsh,  Germans,  Dutch,  Scandinavians,  Bohemians,  Poles,  Slovaks,  and 
Belgians. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY  AND   OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Washington  County. — A  good,  reliable  man  would  not  find  much  trouble  in 
getting  a  farm  to  rent  and  on  satisfactory  terms.  As  to  purchase,  this  depends 
altogether  upon  the  man.  Occasionally  a  man  will  do  this  very  thing  (purchase  his 
land  while  hiring  out). 

Mahaska  County. — There  are  farms  to  rent,  each  party  furnishing  half  the  stock 
and  farm  implements  and  dividing  the  profits  equally.  Opportunities  for  a  poor 
man  to  purchase  land  are  not  very  good,  as  the  land  is  too  valuable. 

Warren  County. — There  are*  good  chances  for  steady,  industrious  men  with 
families  to  rent  farms,  either  for  cash  or  grain  rents.  As  to  purchase,  the  best  plan 
is  to  commence  farming  by  renting  on  shares  for  two-fifths  or  one-half  of  the  crop, 
house,  land,  and  firewood  being  furnished.  A  good  man  can  save  enough  to  make 
pajments  on  the  farm  or  can  hire  out  and  save  his  wages. 

Adair  County. — Not  very  good  opportunities  for  renting.  Terms,  $2.50  to  $3 
cash  rent  an  acre,  or  one-half  of  thecrop.  Very  good  opportunities  for  a  poor  man 
to  establish  himself  as  an  independent  farmer. 

Story  Cocnty. — There  are  fair  opportunities  to  rent  farms.  Terms,  from  $2.50  to 
$4  an  acre  cash,  and  for  grain  from  two-fifths  to  one-half  of  the  grain  raised.  There 
are  very  fair  opportunities  for  purchase,  if  small  cash  payments  are  made. 

Tama  County  . — There  are  plenty  of  farms  to  rent  on  term  s  of  two-fifths  of  the 

train,  with  $3.50  an  acre  for  grass  land  or  for  farm.  Good  farms  sell  at  from  $60  to 
100  an  acre,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent. 

Butler  County. — There  are  fair  opportunities  for  renting.  Farms  rent  for  cash  for 
from  $2.25  to  $3  an  acre;  grain  rents,  two-fifths  of  the  grain;  stock  farms,  one- 
half  of  everything.  As  to  purchase  while  the  purchaser  is  hiring  out,  it  can  be 
done,  but  would  be  rather  slow  work. 

Allamakee  County. — Not  very  good  opportunities  to  rent.  Terms,  one-third  of 
crop  or  $3  per  acre  cash.  The  opportunities  for  purchase  are  no  longer  encouraging, 
as  land  is  getting  too  high  priced. 

Cerro  Gordo  County. — There  are  no  opportunities  for  renting,  and  none  for 
purchase  on  easy  terms. 

Clayton  County. — Most  tenant  farmers  pay  cash  rent.  It  takes  from  $500  to 
$1,000  to  get  started.  Land  costs  from  $75  to  $100  an  acre  for  all  well-improved 
farms.     This  makes  it  difficult  for  a  poor  man  to  establish  himself  in  farming. 

Wright  County. — Farms  can  be  rented  by  giving  two-fifths  of  the  crop  or  $2.50 
to  $3  per  acre  cash.  Land  is  beyond  the  reach  of  most  poor  men  with  families,  prices 
being  $40  to  $65  per  acre. 

O'Brien  County. — Some  opportunities  for  renting.  Rates,  from  $2.50  to  $3  an 
acre  cash,  or  from  one-third,  to  two-fifths  of  the  crop,  delivered  in  market. 

1  Beport  Immigration  Investigating  Commission,  p.  135. 
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Dickinson  County. — There  are  some  chances  to  work  on  shares  for  one-half  to 
two- thirds  of  the  crop,  and  some  on  cash  rent  of  $2  an  acre.  Opportunities  for  pur- 
chase are  not  very  good,  as  land  is  high — from  $28  to  $30  an  acre. 

Greene  County. — There  are  plenty  of  farms  to  rent,  either  at  a  cash  rent  of  from 
.  $2  to  $3  an  acre  or  by  giving  two-fifths  of  the  crop.  Land  can  be  bought  by  paying 
one-third  to  one-half  cash  down,  as  much  time  as  is  desired  being  given  for  the  bal- 
ance, at  5  per  cent  interest. 

Crawford  County. — There  are  many  tenant  farmers  here.  They  furnish  every- 
thing, giving  the  landlord  two-fifths  to  one-third  of  the  crop.  Land  has  reached 
such  a  price  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  a  man  to  purchase  while  he  is  earning 
a  living  at  farm  labor. 

Missouri. 

(See  table,  p.  606.) 

Returns  received  from  representative  farmers  in  thirteen  counties  of  the  State 
show  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  opportunities  for  immigrants.  Three 
would  welcome  them  in  neighborhoods  where  negroes  and  native  whites  are  the  only 
farm  laborers  reported,  indicating  a  desire  to  change  from  that  class  of  labor,  or  at 
least  to  admit  another  class  to  supplement  them,  as  in  one  instance  where  there  are 
said  to  be  opportunities  for  immigrants  it  is  also  said  that  native  whites  are  greatly 
preferred.  Foreign  farmers — German,  Irish,  Scandinavian,  and  French — are  found 
in  every  county.  They  seem  to  be  more  frequently  found  than  foreign  laborers. 
Where  preference  is  directly  expressed,  it  seems  to  be  for  native  whites ;  while  three 
say  they  have  no  preference. 

opportunities  for  tenancy  and  ownership. 
(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Ripley  County. — Terms  of  renting — landlord  receives  half  the  crops  and  fur 
nishes  everything.     Good  opportunities  for  purchase  while  the  purchaser  hires  out. 

Taney  County. — A  tenant  with  team  can  rent  land,  giving  one-third  of  the  crop 
for  rent.  If  the  landlord  furnishes  team,  feed,  etc.,  he  receives  one  half  the  crop  as 
rent.  Land  is  very  cheap — $5  to  $10  an  acre  for  improved  land.  There  is  plenty  of 
Government  land.     Purchaser  can  get  plenty  of  work  at  50  cents  a  day. 

Wright  County. — There  are  some  good  chances  for  tenant  farming.  But  we  don't 
want  tenants;  we  want  home  owners;  and  there  is  the  best  opportunity  in  America 
here  for  such.  Cheap  homes  can  be  purchased  on  almost  any  terms,  by  any  man  who 
will  work,  of  from  40  to  160  acres.  He  can  have  a  home  of  his  own  and  the  most 
pleasant  employment— fruit  raising. 

Laclede  County. — Not  much  opportunity  for  renting;  fair  chances  for  purchase. 

Pettis  County. — Good  opportunities  for  tenant  farming  and  for  purchase. 

Johnson  County. — Tenant  farmers  owning  their  teams,  farm  implements,  etc., 
receive  three-fifths  to  two-thirds  of  the  produce.  There  would  be  poor  prospect  of 
success  in  purchasing  land  while  hiring  out  here. 

Saline  County. — Good  opportunities  for  renting.  Crop  rent — corn,  one-half; 
wheat,  one-third.  Cash  rent,  $3.50  to  $4  per  acre.  Opportunities  for  purchase  are 
not  especially  favorable. 

Ray  County. — Good  opportunities  for  renting.  Landlord  furnishes  land  and 
tools,  and  gets  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  crop.  Not  very  good  chances  for  pur- 
chase.    Land  is  from  $20  to  $75  an  acre. 

Livingston  County. — The  chances  are  good  for  renting.  Tenants  can  get  farms 
for  one-half  the  produce  in  crib  and  one-half  of  the  hay  in  stack.  If  thelfarm  -is  well 
improved  tenant  will  have  to  pay  extra  for  house  and  truck  patch,  say  $3  a  month. 
As  to  purchasing  land  on  payments  by  earning  a  living  while  hiring  out,  there  are  a 
good  many  farms  sold  that  way.  Where  a  man  has  a  team  and  a  prospect  of  mak- 
ing a  crop,  a  man  can  get  work  most  of  the  time. 

Holt  County. — Few  opportunities  for  renting.  Terms,  one-half  the  crops, 
Farms  are  usually  all  cultivated  by  the  owners  and  their  sons.  There  are  no  oppor- 
tunities for  a  poor  man  to  establish  himself  in  independent  farming.  Land  is  from 
$35  to  $75  an  acre. 

Lewis  County. — Only  a  limited  number  of  farms  can  be  rented.  There  are  good 
chances  to  buy  farms  on  partial  payments,  but  it  is  doubtful  about  getting  work  to 
pay  for  the  same. 

Adair  County. — Very  few  chances  for  renting  farms  or  for  purchase. 
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North  Dakota. 

(See  table,  p.  607.) 

In  1890  the  density  of  population  of  this  State  was  only  2.7  to  the  square  mile, 
affording  abundant  room  for  immigrants.  In  1894  the  governor's  secretary  wrote  to 
the  Immigration  Investigating  Commission : 

Would  say  all  portions  desire  immigration  of  industrious  farmers  with  means  enough  to  start  with— 
say  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

Population  increased  70  per  cent  between  1890  and  1900,  and  is  now  only  4.5  to  the 
square  mile,  still  offering  opportunities  for  settlers.  Representative  farmers  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  express  the  unreserved  opinion  that  there  are  openings  for  non- 
English  speaking  immigrants.  (See  table,  p.  607.)  In  no  county  heard  from  does  the 
density  reach  20  to  the  square  mile.  In  all  agricultural  counties  are  to  be  found 
foreign  farmers  and  farm  laborers  of  many  nationalities — Germans,  Scandinavians, 
German-Russians,  Austrians,  Dutch,  Belgians,  Bohemians,  Poles,  Irish,  Canadians, 
English,  Scotch,  French,  and  Icelanders. 

The  proportion  of  laborers  employed  through  the  year  is  somewhat  lower  than  in 
some  States,  owing  to  the  large  grain  farms ;  but  there  is  considerable  stock  farming, 
also,  to  keep  the  proportion  higher  than  it  would  be  otherwise.  The  wages  of  farm 
labor  are  noticeably  high. 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  TENANCY  AND  OWNERSHIP. 
(Reported  by  representative  farmers. ) 

Richland  County. — Scores  of  farms  in  every  township  can  be  rented,  three-fourths 
of  produce  going  to  tenant,  or  one-half  if  the  landlord  finds  seed  and  part  of  other 
expenses.     First-class  opportunities  for  purchase  all  about. 

Ransom  County.— Very  good  chances  for  tenants  who  are  financially  equipped  to 
handle  large  or  fair-sized  farms,  but  no  opportunities  for  purchase  on  especially  easy 
terms. 

Lamoure  County. — Anyone  can  get  land  and  work  on  shares,  if  he  can  furnish 
tools  and  machinery,  by  paying  one-third  of  the  produce  as  rent.  As  to  purchase, 
"Young  man,  go  west,"  is  good  advice. 

McLntosh  County. — Terms  of  renting,  one-fourth  of  the  crop.  Land  is  sold  on 
long-time  payments,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  and  only  a  small  part 
down. 

Stutsman  County. — Land  can  be  leased,  where  tenant  furnishes  seed,  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  crop.  Where  owner  furnishes  seed  and  pays  half  the  cost  of  threshing, 
tenant  gives  one-half  of  the  crop.  Tenant  always  furnishes  tools  and  machinery. 
Land  can  be  bought  by  giving  one-half  the  crop  each  year,  sold  by  the  landlord,  and 
proceeds  applied  on  purchase  price  of  the  land.  Land  can  be  bought  on  this  plan 
without  any  cash  payment,  at  from  $8  to  $15  an  acre,  and  purchaser  can  rent  near-by 
land  for  the  first  year  or  two,  or  he  can  get  work  for  himself  and  tools  by  the  day 
or  by  the  acre. 

Barnes  County. — Good  opportunities  for  renting,  usually  for  half  the  crop.  To 
a  family  showing  themselves  honest  and  industrious,  stock  and  machinery  and  other 
assistance  will  be  furnished  on  time  until  they  are  able  to  pay  from  the  crop.  Oppor- 
tunities to  purchase  are  very  good.  A  large  part  of  the  farmers  here  got  their  start 
by  purchasing  land  on  payments  while  hiring  out. 

Cass  County. — Landlord  furnishes  everything  except  stock,  machinery,  and 
labor,  and  receives  half  the  crops.  Good  opportunities  for  a  poor  man  to  establish 
himself  in  independent  farming. 

Griggs  County. — Good,  live  men  can  always  get  land  to  work  and  find  them- 
selves or  found  everything.     Rather  poor  opportunities  for  purchase. 

Grand  Forks  County. — As  soon  as  a  man  has  money  to  buy  4  horses  he  can  get 
land  on  shares.  Landlord  furnishes  seed  and  pays  part  of  threshing  bill.  Tenant 
does  the  work  and  receives  half  the  crop.  To  purchase,  a  purchaser  must  have  a 
few  hundred  dollars  to  start  on,  say  $500.     He  would  fail  otherwise. 

Weixs  County. — There  are  always  opportunities  for  good  tenant  farmers,  on 
either  cash  rent  or  share  of  the  crop — usually  the  latter.  Opportunities  for  a  poor 
man  to  establish  himself  as  an  independent  farmer  are  good,  either  by  Government 
land  on  a  homestead  claim  or  buying  on  crop  payments. 

Benson  County. — First-class  opportunities  lor  renting.  Usually  tenant  receives 
half  of  the  proceeds,  landlord  furnishing  seed  and  paying  half  of  the  ordinary 
expenses  aside  from  the  help.  First-class  opportunities  for  purchase.  Men  can  take 
np  Government  land  or  buy  on  a  crop  payment,  turning  over  one-half  the  crop  to 
apply  on  purchase  price. 

Pkjibina  County. — Many  farms  are  to  let,  and  an  industrious  man  can  do  well 
renting.    General  terms  are  one-half  the  crop,  owner  furnishing  seed  and  paying  for 
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half  the  thrashing.  Good  opportunities  for  purchase;  no  country  in  the  world  has 
greater  opportunities.  A  great  many  people  who  own  land  would  part  with  it  on 
easy  terms. 

Emmons  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  are  plenty,  but  poor  chances  for 
tenants,  as  crops  average  poor.  Land  is  cheap  yet,  and  Government  land  still 
vacant,  so  that  anyone  can  get  a  piece  of  land,  although  comparatively  worthless. 

Burleigh  County. — Good  opportunities  for  renting  on  terms  of  about  one-third 
of  the  crop.    The  best  possible  chances  for  purchase  on  payments  while  hiring  out. 

Bottineau  County. — Good  chances  for  renting.  Terms  are  varied,  but  the  most 
prevalent  are  for  the  tenant  to  find  his  own  seed  and  receive  two-thirds  of  the 
produce. 

Ward  County. — Good  opportunities  for  renting  and  for  purchase. 

Billings  County. — No  general  farming  is  done  here 

South  Dakota, 
(See  table,  p.  609.) 

In  this  State,  as  well  as  in  North  Dakota,  there  appears  to  be  abundant  room  for 
immigrants.  The  density  of  population  for  the  State  was  4.5  to  the  mile  in  1890,  and 
5.2  in  1900,  the  population  having  increased  16.8  per  cent.  Representative  farmers 
in  ten  of  the  eastern1  (farming)  counties  (see  table,  p.  609)  are  practically  unani- 
mous in  offering  encouragement  to  non-English-speaking  immigrants.  Only  one 
discourages  their  coming,  saying  that  there  is  no  chance  this  year  on  account  of 
drought.  One  correspondent  from  the  stock-raising  counties  west  of  the  Missouri 
River  writes  that  there  are  openings  for  immigrants,  especially  on  sheep  ranches, 
and  one  correspondent  from  the  Black  Hills,  also  a  stock-raising  district,  writes  that 
opportunities  are  at  band  there. 

Foreigners  are  reported  as  farmers  and  farm  laborers  in  all  counties  where  farm- 
ing Is  carried  on,  and  are  of  the  usual  nationalities  found  in  the  Northwest — 
Germans,  Scandinavians,  Russians,  and  Bohemians,  with  some  Belgians,  Dutch, 
Finns,  Irish,  and  Scotch. 

The  growth  of  stock-farming  is  apparently  giving  rise  to  a  greater  demand  for 
labor  throughout  the  year.  Opportunities  for  married  laborers  are  fairly  good,  but 
three  is  little  or  no  work  for  women  and  children. 

opportunities  for  tenancy  and  ownership. 
(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Clay  County. — Tenants  pay  one-third  of  crop  or  pay  cash,  or  one-half  of  the 
crop  and  have  seed  furnished.  It  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  purchase  land  without 
capital. 

Union  County.— Terms  of  renting  are  from  $300  to  $400  for  160  acres,  or  one-half 
to  two-fifths  share  rental.  Opportunities  for  a  poor  man  to  purchase  are  not  very 
good,  as  land  is  rather  high  here. 

Minnehaha  Couniy. — Chances  for  renting  are  sometimes  very  good.  Landlord 
will  furnish  team  and  all  farming  utensils,  seed,  etc.  Opportunities  for  a  poor  man 
to  purchase  are  mainly  through  renting  on  shares. 

Davison  CouNTY.^There  are  opportunities  to  rent  farms  for  a  cash  rent  or  on 
shares,  and  also  for  purchase  while  the  purchaser  is  hiring  out. 

Charles  Mix  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting.  Terms,  one- 
half  the  crop  delivered  in  the  bin  or  crib,  the  landlord  furnishing  the  seed ;  or  one- 
third  to  the  landlord  if  the  tenant  furnishes  all  the  seed.  There  are  good  oppor- 
tunities for  a  poor  man  to  purchase. 

Brookings  County. — Generally  the  owner  furnishes  the  seed,  pays  one-half  the 
thrashing  bill,  and  takes  one-half  the  crop.  In  some  cases  the  renter  furnishes  the 
seed  and  takes  two-thirds  of  the  crop.  In  both  cases  the  renter  furnishes  all  imple- 
ments, etc.,  and  performs  all  labor.  A  man  can  purchase  land  on  part  payments  or 
on  time  with  cash  payments.  Usually  a  man  can  find  employment  8  months  in 
the  year. 

Beadle  County. — There  are  good  chances  to  rent  farms  at  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  the  crop.  Many  purchase  land  while  hiring  out.  Good  land  can  be  had  for 
from  $7  to  $12  an  acre. 

Buffalo  County. — Some  are  renting.  They  give  one-third  of  the  orop.  No  land 
is  sold  on  payments. 

i  East  of  the  Missouri  Kiver. 
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Spink  County.— Farms  can  be  rented  by  giviug  one-fourth  of  the  crop,  the  ten- 
ant inrmshing  everything,  or  one-half  of  the  crop,  the  landlord  furnishing  seed  and 
paying  one-hall  of  the  thrashing  bill.  There  are  fine  opportunities  for  purchase. 
Land  is  cheap,  costing  from  $5  to  $15  an  acre.  Chances  to  labor  are  plenty,  at  good 
wages.  *        ■"      s 

Potter  County.— Opportunities  for  a  poor  man  to  establish  himself  in  independ- 
ent farming  are  numerous. 

Campbell  County. -There  is  little  renting  in  this  neighborhood,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  land  which  can  be  had  on  terms  of  from  one  fifth  to  one  fourth  of  the 
crop.  There  are  fair  chances  for  purchase,  either  on  crop  payment  or  a  fixed  price. 
Land  is  not  very  high  priced  as  yet. 

Mkyee  County.— Land  is  free,  and  anyone  can  homestead  and  start  for  himself 
at  once. 

Wasiiabaugh  County.— Not  a  farming  county.     Most  of  it  is  Indian  reservation. 

Pennington  County.— (See  table,  p.  — .) 

Butlek  County.— There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting  for  men  who  can  man- 
age the  work.  Terms,  one  half  to  one-third  of  the  crop.  There  are  good  opportuni- 
ties for  purchase. 

Kansas. 

(See  table,  p.  611.) 

Threeoutofeightrepresentative  farmers  heard  from  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  State 
report  (see  table,  p.  611)  that  there  are  no  opportunities  fur  non-English-speaking 
immigrants  in  their  neighborhoods.  Two,  however,  are  from  the  counties  in  which 
are  situated  the  two  large  cities  of  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  and  Wichita,  and  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  less  demand  for  agricultural  labor. 

Of  the  six  western  counties  heard  from,  five  afford  openings  for  immigrants  (see 
table,  p.  611).  The  county  where  immigrants  are  said  not  to  be  wanted  is  one  which 
is,  apparently,  entirely  devoted  to  grain  growing,  and  only  10  per  cent  of  the  farm 
laborers  are  employed  throughout  the  year. 

Foreign  farmers  and  farm  laborers  are  found  everywhere  (except  in  the  small 
connty  of  Wyandotte,  principally  occupied  by  Kansas  City,  Kans.).  Germans  are 
most  prevalent,  followed  closely  by  Swedes.  '  Stafford  County  reports  a  few  Danes 
as  the  only  foreign  farmers.  Barton  County,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  has 
many  Russian  farmers.  In  Ellis  County,  also  in  the  western  part,  it  is  said  that 
"  over  half  the  connty  are  foreigners,  mostly  from  Russia,  and  prosperous."  There 
are  Russians  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  also. 

The  Union  Pacific  railroad  has  about  6,500,000  acres  of  land  for  sale  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  at  from  50  cents  to  $3  per  acre  for  grazing  lands  and  from  $3  to  $15 
per  acre  for  farm  lands.     The  land  commissioner  of  this  railroad  writes: 

We  have  no  preference  as  to  where  purchasers  may  come  from.  We  prefer  to  make  sales  to  persons 
who  will  Bettle  upon  and  use  the  land. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  our  land  sales  are  made  to  people  of  foreign  nationalities,  particularly 
English.  Swedish,  German,  and  Russian. 

The  sales  to  natives  of  foreign  countries  are  usually  made  to  them  after  they  have  spent  some 
years  in  this  coantry  and  have  gained  a  considerable  insight  into  the  methods  of  life  aud  farming  in 
the  United  States. 

We  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  attempt  to  colonize  oal  lands  according  to  nationalities. 

We  maintain  traveling  agents  whose  business  it  is  to  travel  over  the  country  assigned  to  them  and 
secure  purchasers  for  our  lands.  We  also  maintain  local  agents  at  nearly  all  points  along  the  line  of 
road,  who  look  after  the  sale  of  lands  within  their  own  district. 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  TENANCY  AND   OWNERSHIP. 

(Reports  from  representative  farmers.) 

McPherson  County. — There  are  some  opportunities  for  tenant  farming.  Usual 
rent  is  one-third  of  the  crop  on  upland  and  half  on  the  bottom  land.  Very  poor 
chances  for  purchase. 

Chase  County. — Many  farms  are  rented;  terms,  one-third  to  one-half  share  of 
crops  raised,  or  the  equivalent  in  cash.  Farms  are  regularly  purchased  on  pay- 
ments. Those  who  do  so  usually  farm  such  purchases  themselves,  making  a  living 
therefrom,  and  using  the  surplus  to  make  the  payment  with. 

Osage  County  — There  is  considerable  land  to  rent  on  terms  of  one-half  the  stand- 
ing corn  or  its  equivalent  crop,  or  one-third  harvested  and  delivered.  Cash  rent  is 
from  $1.50  to  $3  an  acre.  There  is  small  opportunity  for  purchase  on  easy  terms  on 
account  of  recent  boom  in  land  prices,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  interest  would  not 
justify  time  payments. 

Wabaunsee  County. — Not  very  good  opportunities  for  renting  or  for  purchase. 
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Douglas  County. — A  good  man  for  farming  can  rent  land  and  give  one-half  to  one- 
third  of  the  crops  as  rent  on  convenient  time  and  payments,  and  if  he  understands 
dairying,  can  make  money.  There  are  some  opportunities  for  purchase  on  easy 
terms. 

Wyandotte  County. — Most  of  the  land  in  this  locality  is  worked  by  tenants. 
In  the  main  it  is  farmed  for  a  cash  rental,  an  average  of  $6  or  $7  an  acre.  As  to  pur- 
chasing land  on  payments  while  hiring  out,  it  can  not  be  done. 

Marshall  County. — There  are  chances  to  rent  good  farms  at  from  $2  to  $3.25  an 
acre,  or  on  shares  for  one-third  of  the  crop  as  rent. 

Stafford  County. — There  are  too  many  tenants  already.  No  opportunities  for 
purchase  while  the  purchaser  is  hiring  out 

Bartow  County — Not  many  openings  for  renting  at  present,  but  there  are  some 
good  opportunities  for  purchase. 

Ford  County.- — Some  have  tried  to  pay  for  land  on  the  plan  of  paying  so  much 
wheat  every  }  ear.  As  to  purchasing  land  on  payments  while  earning  a  living  by 
hiring  out,  a  few  could  do  this,  but  many  would  fail  as  far  west  as  this.  It  depends 
largely  on  the  man  and  his  family  as  to  his  success. 

Kearney  County. — Considerable  land  in  irrigation  and  set  to  alfalfa  can  be 
rented,  but  land  without  improvements.  Government  land  can  be  homesteaded. 
School  land  good  for  grazing  and  growing  of  fodder  crops,  with  an  occasional  crop 
of  corn,  wheat  and  rye  can  be  had  for  $1.25  an  acre. 

Ellis  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  are  good.  Tenant  can  get  land  with 
everything  furnished  him,  or  he  can  provide  for  himself,  just  as  he  wishes  Some 
good  chances  for  purchase.  A  man  can  buy  a  farm  here  and  pay  for  it  by  shares  of 
crops. 

Philups  County. — Farms  are  to  rent  here  on  shares  of  grain  or  stock.  There  is 
plenty  of  cheap  land,  and  it  is  the  easiest  place  on  earth  for  a  man  to  make  a  living. 

Nebraska. 

(See  table,  p.  613.) 

The  State  commissioner  of  labor,  writing  to  the  Immigration  Investigating  Com- 
mission in  1894,  says : ' 

Generally  speaking,  under  present  industrial  conditions  there  is  no  demand  for  labor  of  any  kind, 
skilled  or  unskilled,  but  there  is  every  inducement  for  foreigners  of  the  right  sort  seeking  homes 
in  the  rural  districts.    *    *    * 

The  agricultural  resources  of  the  State  are  still  in  their  infancy,  and  for  yeara  to  come  there  will  be 
room  for  industrious,  self-supporting  immigrants  who  desire  to  make  country  homes. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  State  is  fairly  well  populated,  though  there  is  still  room  for  immigrants 
possessing-means  sufficient  to  live  for  one  year  and  purchase  needed  implements  for  agricultural 
pursuits. 

The  broad  prairies  of  the  central  and  western  portion  of  the  State  are  capable  of  supporting  a  much 
denser  population  than  at  present.  The  drought  and  consequent  failure  of  crops  the  present  season 
may  seem  to  contradict  this  statement,  but  that  is  hut  a  temporary  misfortune,  shared  in,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  by  other  States  farther  east  which  never  before  lacked  moisture  for  maturing  crops. 
The  present  dry  season  has  been  the  means  of  creating  a  system  of  irrigating  canals  west  of  the  ninety- 
seventh  meridian,  which  will  surety  result  in  cutting  up  the  large  tracts  of  land  now  in  the  hands  of 
single  owners  and  convei  ting  them  into  small  irrigated  farms. 

Nebraska  produces  all  the  cereals  and  root  crops  known  to  the  temperate  zone,  but  corn  has  been 
considered  the  standard  crop.    The  sugar  beet  is  destined  to  be  the  most  profitable  crop  in  tbe  future. 

Nebraska  soil  has  been  declared  by  experts  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  soil  in  the 
world  for  the  production  of  the  sugar  beet.  There  are  two  large  sugar  factories  in  the  State,  owned 
by  the  Oxnard  Company — one  at  Grand  Island,  in  Hall  County,  and  one  at  Norfolk,  Madison  County. 
Irrigated  lands  and  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  mean  dense  population. 

As  to  the  nationalities  desired,  the  commissioner  writes  as  follows: 

(1)  Scandinavians. — They  are,  with  the  proper  restrictions,  as  pointed  out  by  you,  nearly  always 
industrious,  consequently  prosperous,  and  more  readily  adopt  our  habits  and  customs.  They  soon 
become  real  American  citizens. 

(2)  Germans.— As  Germany  is  a  sugar-beet  country  and  many  German  immigrants  are  skilled  in 
the  culture  of  the  beet,  Nebraska  can  take  care  of  many  thousands.  There  are  but  few  Germans 
in  Nebraska  who  are  not  prosperous, and  contented. 

(3)  Irish.— The  tendency  of  the  Irish  is  to  drop  into  the  cities ;  but  as  our  cities  grow,  an  increasing 
number  of  the  Irish  immigrants  can  be  assimilated. 

'I  here  are  but  few  other  nationalities  really  desired  in  this  State.  All  immigrants  (restricted  as 
above)  from  northern  or  northwestern  Europe  will  be  welcome. 

The  deputy  commissioner  of  labor,  writing  to  the  Industrial  Commission  in  the 
present  year,  says : 

First.  I  would  say  that  there  are  splendid  opportunities  in  this  State  for  immigrants  to  engage  in 
farming  and  the  raising  of  stock,  this  being  almost  purely  au  agricultural  State. 

Second.  L  would  say  that  the  nationalities  which  seem  to  be  most  effective  in  this  State  are  Germans, 
Bohemiaus,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes. 
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Third.  I  should  say  that  the  success  of  the  foreign  farmers  in  this  State  is,  as  a  rule,  greater  than  that 
of  native-born  farmers.  As  a  general  thing  their  standard  of  living  is  lower  than  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can, and  by  their  habits  of  thrift  and  saving,  which  seem  very  pronounced,  they  seem  on  the  whole 
to  be  more  successful  farmers  than  the  native  horn. 

Fourth.  I  would  say  that  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  feeling  whatever  against  foreigners  in  this 
State.  They  seem  to  be  quite  welcome  among  us,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  disposition  whatever  to 
oppose  the  further  influx  of  ioreigners  into  the  Stale. 

Fifth.  I  would  say  "  Yes  "  (i.  e.,  the  State  is  encouraging  immigration).  There  are  several  publica- 
tions issued  in  this  State,  one  of  which  is  the  report  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  and  one  the  report  of 
this  bureau,  which  is  in  a  measure  designed  to  give  the  resources  and  industrial  condition  in  the 
State,  for  the  benefit  of  intending  immigrants.  The  railroad  corporations  of  this  State  also  are  doing 
a  great  deal  by  publication  to  invite  immigration. 

Sixth.  I  would  say  that  there  are  no  regular  colonies  in  this  State,  although  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  counties  in  which  will  be  found  settlements  of  foreigners. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

S.  J.  Kent,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Representative  farmers  confirm  the  statement  of  the  deputy  commissioner  that 
there  are  openings  for  immigrants ;  only  two  out  of  nine  heard  from  saying  that 
there  is  little  or  no  opportunity  forthein.  (See  table,  p. 613).  One  correspondent  urges, 
however,  that  some  plan  should  be  devised  whereby  the  wants  of  the  farmer  and  the 
terms  he  offers  should  be  made  known,  and  whereby  these  wants,  in  the  way  of  labor, 
should  be  met.  "Many  of  the  farmers  who  come  here,"  he  Bays,  "are  not  farmers — 
know  nothing  of  farming — and  would  be  better  elsewhere."  English.  Irish,  Scotch, 
German,  Scandinavian,  Bohemian,  Russian,  and  French  farmers  and  farm  laborers 
are  spoken  of  in  the  different  counties,  and  considerable  preference  for  Germans  and 
Swedes  as  farm  laborers  is  expressed.  As  to  foreign  farmers,  one  correspondent 
writes:  "Farmers  of  these  nationalities  (Germans,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Swedes, 
Danes,  and  Bohemians)  have  been  here  from  15  to  40  years,  and  are  among  oui 
wealthiest  and  best  farmers." 

The  Burlington  Road  has  been  interested  in  bringing  settlers  to  the  State.  The 
general  passenger  agent  writes : 

A  limited  amount  of  land,  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  is  still  owned  by  this  company  in 
Nebraska. 

We  have  no  special  machinery  for  reaching  foreign  emigrants  on  their  arrival  in  this  country; 
neither  have  we  any  agencies  in  Europe,  but  depend  altogether  upon  advertising  and  personal  effort 
in  this  country  to  attract  farmers  of  all  classes  to  the  trans-Mississippi  country,  where  land  is  cheap 
and  conditions  so  favorable. 

The  assistant  land  commissioner  of  the  same  road  gives  further  information  as 
follows : 

The  Burlington  road  has  only  a  small  remnant  of  about  16,000  acres  of  land  now  remaining  unsold. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  excellent  land  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  figures  all  along  the  lines 
of  this  company's  road  owned  by  private  parties. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Nebraska  are  such  that  all  things  that  grow  in  this  latitude  (40  to  42  degrees 
north)  anywhere  else  iu  the  United  States  can  be  raised  with  success  here.  Our  principal  products 
are  corn,  wheat,  oa(,s,  rve,  barley,  potatoes,  grasses,  clovers,  especially  alfalfa,  also  sugar  beets,-  and, 
in  the  way  of  meat,  we  produce  the  best  beet,  pork,  and  mutton  in  the  world. 

Prices  of  land  vary  greatly.  In  the  eastern  portions,  long  settled,  prices  are  higher  than  most  new- 
comers would  be  willing  to  pay.  In  the  central  part  of  the  State  excellent  farming  and  grazing  lands 
can  De  purchased  at  prices  varying  from  $5  to  $20  per  acre  that  will  produce  as  much  to  the  acre  as 
$100  land  farther  east.  In  the  extreme  western  parts  land  is  very  cheap,  as  it  was  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State  25  years  ago,  so  that  good  grazing  lands  can  be  bought  in  many  cases  at  from  $1  to  $3  per 
acre 

The  railroad  company  at  one  time  sold  on  10-years'  time,  with  6  per  cent  interest  on  deferred  pay- 
ments.   Private  owners  sell  in  many  caseB  on  5-years'  time,  with  6  to  7  per  cent  on  deferred  payments. 

The  railroad  company  has  sold  to  all  classes,  people  from  Eastern  Statet  and  foreigners.  Among 
people  from  other  States,  those  living  formerly  nearest  our  own  borders,  in  Iowa  or  Illinois,  adapted 
themselves  more  quickly  to  the  conditious  of  a  prairie  State,  and  were  almost  at  once  very  successful 
while  settlers  coming  from  the  New  England  States  had  to  go,  more  or  less,  through  a  school  of  experi- 
ence, which,  in  some  cases,  delayed  final  success  for  a  few  years. 

Foreigners,  especially  Germans,  Swedes,  Bohemians,  and  German  Russians,  have  been,  as  a  rule, 
very  prosperous.  Only  where  strong  religious  ties  were  at  the  bottom  of  colonization  schemes  have 
the  latter  been  successful.  There  are  many  such  settlements  including,  among  others,  German- 
Catholic  German-Lutheran,  Swedish-Lutheran,  Irish-Catholic,  Holland-Reformed,  German-KuBsian- 
Reforme'd,  German-Russian-Mennonite,  Prussian-Mennonite,  Bohemian  and  Polish  Catholic  colonies, 
some  of  considerable  magnitude.  .       .    ' 

When  this  railroad  company  had  a  large  amount  ot  land  of  its  own  to  sell  we  maintained  an  agency 
at  the  New  York  port;  also  at  one  time  in  Liverpool,  and  we  scattered  literature  abroad  iu  almost 
every  European  tongue';  butthattirae  has  long  since  passed,  and  the  class  of  foreign  iinmigrantsof  late 
years  arriving  at  our  Eastern  seaports  would  not  present  a  profitable  field  for  this  kind  of  work,  even 
if  we  had  the  land  to  sell.  We  prefer  at  this  date  to  get  our  immigration  from  among  the  renters  or 
other  people  who  want  cheaper  land  from  the  States  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Ohio  Pennsylvania  or  the  New  England  States;  in  other  words,  people  from  the  same  latitude  in  the 
State's  east  of  us,  and  the  less  the  distance  they  have  to  move  the  more  likely  will  they  be  to  under- 
stand and  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions  they  find. 

Yours,  truly,  ,,   _  _ 

J  C.  J.  Ebnst, 

Assistant  Land  Commissioner. 

The  sugar-beet  industry  in  this  State  is  opening  up  opportunities  for  immigrants. 
One  large  corporation  is  making  especial  efforts  to  bring  to  its  farm  laborers  either 
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from  rural  districts  or  from  cities.  This  corporation  is  especially  desirous  of  securing 
large  families.     Following  are  descriptions  of  their  methods,  etc. : 

We  are  making  a  strong  effort  to  bring  on  to  this  farm  laborers  either  from  rural  districts  or  from 
cities.  "We  are  continually  bringing  people  from  cities  in  this  State — for  instance,  Omaha,  Lincoln, 
and  other  points— to  our  farm. 

Our  principal  enterprise  is  the  making  of  sugar  from  beeta  at  the  factory  of  the Beet  Sugar 

Company,  established  2  years  ago.    The Cattle  Company  has  maintained  a  farm  for  15  years  at 

this  point.  Our  success  in  developing  an  elaborate  agricultural  enterprise  depends,  in  my  opinion, 
largely  upon  our  ability  to  collect  these  people,  and  especially  those  having  large  families,  and  giving 
them  profitable  employment.  I  inclose  copy  of  contract  which  we  make  with  them,  which  promises 
to  work  successfully.    It  is  my  plan  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  buy  land  after  they  have  been 

here  for  a  while     Up  to  December  31  of  last  year  the Cattle  Company  haft  paid  out  in  14  seasons 

$644,106.90  in  wages  to  laborers.    Our  pay  roll  for  the  last  year  was  $135?773,  to  which  is  to  be  added 

the  pay  roll  of  the Beet  Sugar  Company.    I  mention  this  particularly  to  point  out  the  very  great 

importance  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  matter  you  are  investigating.  There  is  now,  although 
the  industry  has  only  made  a  beginning,  a  strong  and  growing  demand  for  farm  laborers  and  tenants, 
and  in  a  degree  to  bring  factories  in  competition  with  one  another  to  secure  such  labor.  For  instance, 
on  one  or  two  occasions  factories  in  Colorado  have  competed  strongly  with  factories  in  Nebraska  for 
Russian  labor,  which  centers  about  the  city  of  Lincoln.  The  Russian  labor  of  which  I  speak  is  that 
of  Russian  Germans— the  people  are  Teutons,  not  Slavs. 

As  you  see  from  a  memorandum  herewith,  wages  earned  by  the  largest  and  most  industrious  families 
are  very  satisfactory.  The  best  of  our  Russians  are  good  laborers,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  naturally 
more  backward  than  any  other,  ignorant,  under  control  of  leaders,  tending  to  be  insubordinate  ana 
difficult  to  please.  Russians  alBo  when  newly  arrived  have  no  skill  in  the  handling  of  animals,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  teach  them  bow  to  handle  and  drive  teams.  The  best  of  them,  however,  are  quite  sat- 
isfactory ;  and  as  they  know  something  of  beet  culture,  they  are  a  good  deal  sought  after  both  in 
Nebraska  and  Colorado,  and  we  have  also  sent  some  to  a  beet-growing  district  in  Iowa. 

We  make  bo  strong  a  point  of  getting  men  with  large  families  that  we  rei  use  employment,  as  a  rule, 
to  those  with  small  families.  As  in  the  case  of  farm  laborers  and  contractors  under  the  contract 
inclosed  herewith,  with  farm  tenants  who  rent  land  by  the  acre  the  opportunity  in  the  culture  of  beets 
is  the  very  best.  We  make  special  and  particular  efforts  to  secure  such,  and  I  base  the  success  of 
beet  culture  in  this  State  on  tenant  farmers,  as  farm  proprietors  having  160  acres  of  land  or  more,  well 
stocked  with  live  stock,  do  not  willingly  grow  beets  as  a  rule. 

Through  our  large  farming  operations  in  summer  and  the  feeding  of 'live  stock  in  winter  we  are  able 
to  provide  people  more  continuous  work  and  subsistence  for  families  than  would  be  possible  under 
any  other  conditions  in  a  rural  district,  even  under  a  system  of  small  farms  operated  by  their  owners, 
for  the  reason  that  feeding  operations  would  not  be  on  anything  like  so  large  a  scale,  though  consist- 
ing of  the  aggregate  operations  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  farmers. 

It  was  perhaps  not  your  intention  to  draw  out  ail  argument  in  favor  of  beet  sugar,  but  the  answer 
to  your  questions  necessarily  constitutes  such  an  argument,  since  the  growth  of  themdustry  will  absorb 
as  farm  laborers  and  tenants  all  of  the  classes  of  people  you  would  like  to  provide  for  and  as  rapidly 
as  they  can  be  supplied;  and  since  beet  sugar  must  necessarily  be  produced  by  corporations  having 
considerable  financial  strength,  such  people,  may  be  more  easily,  comfortably,  and  successfully  settled 
in  rural  districts  than  if  they  were  to  leave  the  cities  for  employment  in  general  agriculture. 
Tours,  truly, 

,  General  Mcmager. 

Additional  details  are  as  follows: 

(1)  About  50  per  cent  of  laborers  on  farm  of  the Cattle  Company  are  Americans.    Other 

nationalities  represented  are:  Bohemians,  Germans,  Russians,  Scandinavians,  Irish,  English,  and 
Canadians.    Probably  Germans  are  preferred. 

(2)  During  the  beet  seasons,  which  constitute,  about  two  months  in  the  spring  and  two  in  the  fall, 
we  are  able  to  employ  all  the  people  we  can  secure,  including  men,  women,  and  children.  Heads  of 
families  are,  of  course,  employed  tor  a  much  longer  time,  as  the  beets  are  not  all  delivered  at  the  fac- 
tory until  sometime  in  January ;  and,  in  addition  to  beets,  we  have  a  very  large  acreage  of  corn  to  cut, 
husk,  etc.  Besides  this,  our  feeding  operations  are  extensive,  having  fed  over  30,000  sheep  the  past 
winter,  in  addition  to  some  cattle  and  hogs.  People  who  do  not  speak  English  may  be  as  valuable  to 
us  as  those  who  are  conversant  wiih  the  language. 

(3)  On  our  farm  of  12  000  acres,  in  19il0,  over  6,000  acres  were  cultivated  by  the Cattle  Com- 
pany proper,  in  addition  to  which  tenants  of  the  company  planted  625  acres  of  beets. 

(4)  During  the  month  of  June,  1900,  1,217  people  were  employed  on  our  farm;  this  does  not  mean  that 
so  many  people  were  working  at  one  time,  but  the  number  on  our  pay  roll.    For  February,  the  dullest 

month  of  the  year  at ,  we  employed  204  people,  which  number  represents  very  closely  the  steady 

employees  and  heads  of  families  on  our  farm. 

(5)  We  encourage  men  with  large  families  to  come  here,  as  every  working  member  can  get  employ- 
ment through  the  beet  season.  While  there  is  a  short  period  after  the  crop  is  laid  by  until  harvest, 
and  again  after  harvest  and  delivery  of  crops,  when  it  is  difficult  to  give  steady  employment  to  all 
heads  of  families,  you  will  note  from  a  partial  list  of  wages  which  I  inclose  herewith  that  during  the 
month  of  October,  1900,  alone,  largo  families  received  an  amount  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  average 

wages  per  capita  paid  in  the  United  States.    The Beet  Sugar  Company  employs  about  250  people 

during  the  sugar  campaign,  which  period  covers  a  portion  of  our  dull  season,  and  it  is  part  of  our 
plan  that  the  two  companies  may  exchange  labor. 

(6)  During  a  portion  of  the  beet  season  in  1900  we  paid  $1.40  per  day,  and  at  harvest  time  $1.50. 
During  the  winter  we  pay  $1.25.    These  amounts  represent  wages  without  board. 

(7)  The  wages  paid  in  summer  have  increased. 

(8)  For  the  season  of  1901  we  have  leased  nearly  2,100  acres  of  land  to  farm  tenants.  Of  this  acre- 
age the  largest  portion  is  leased  for  a  given  rental,  but  over  350  acres  of  beets  will  be  grown  on  the 
shares.  The  company  agrees  to  furnish  land,  animals,  machinery,  and  to  advance  a  subsistence,  if 
necessary,  for  50  per  cent  of  the  proceeds.  This  is  designed  for  men  with  large  families  with  limited 
means,  as  it  enables  such  to  come  here  and  eet  into  a  paying  business  from  the  start. 

(9)  There  are  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Danes,  Irish,  and  Scotch  in  the  neighborhood  as  independent 
armers. 
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Partial  list  of  families  employed  by  - 


-  Cattle  Company  in  beet  fields,  month  of  October,  1900,  together 
with  amount  earned. 


S.  Manger $120.71 

C.  Flowers 85.72 

J.  Felsing 90.00 

J.  Fierstein 154.20 

F.  Headky 99.99 

E.  Higby 195.20 

L.  Hraban 147.00 

A.  Hayzler 84.05 

P.  Hnlfenstein 91.25 

Charles  Holub 87.40 

C.Jensen 77.47 

H.Jones 87.44 

L.Jones 107.47 

J.  Jacoby 149.00 

L.  Kleich 161.55 

J.  B.  Nicholson 80.  66 

A.  Pipla 80.36 

C.  Peterson 82.55 

A.  Pospisil 89.35 

A.  W.  Shepard 91.20 

J.  Stroher 83.00 

P.  Schmidt 84.10 

J.  Tremaine 97. 39 

J.  Troutman 123. 50 

J.  Turak 79.55 

H.  Milota 74.47 


G.Adrian $90.00 

H.  Brehm 98  32 

J-  Cain 92.  08 

A.P.Cook 254.95 

J.  Cibacek 96.10 

J.  M.  Cihacek 91.30 

J.  Divesh 77.00 

C.  Davison 95.70 

J.  DeinaB 154.18 

C.  Deinas 93.10 

J.  Engelrnan 85.60 

George  Forbes 143.53 

G .  Kercher 1 55. 40 

G.  Kastrow 102.85 

J.  Kohler 105.85 

Edward  lee '. 70.85 

C.  Lotway 80.  35 

C.  Lehman 90.20 

G.W.Lee 102.00 

J.P.  McDonald 119.47 

D.Miller 93.89 

G.Miller 87.80 

Anton  Machan... 80.80 

JoeMahel 109.50 

Peter  Marcos 155.70 

W.  Marten 73.02 

J.  W.  Mathes 75.00 

(The  above  list  gives  some  idea  of  the  nationalities  employed.) 

Memorandum  of  agreement  for  growing  beets. 

This  agreement,  made  this day  of  — — ,  190-,  between Cattle  Company,  of ,  Xebr., 

partv  of  the  first  part,  and ,  party  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth : 

1.  That  in  consideration  of  one  dollar  ($1)  in  hand  paid,  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged, 
and  in  consideration  of  agreements  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  hereinafter  specified,  party  of  first 

part  gives  and  grants  to  party  of  second  part,  the  sum  of acres  of  land  described  as  follows : 

for  the  purpose  ot  raising  a  crop  of  sugar  beets  thereon,  for  and  during  the  season  of  190- ; 

2.  That  also  in  consideration  of  agreements  made  by  the  second  party,  as  hereinafter  specified,  said 
party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  to  give  to  said  second  party  50  per  cent,  or  one-half,  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  crop  of  sugar  beets  grown  on  said  land,  said  net  proceeds  being  the  sum  of  money  paid 

by  the Beet  Sngar  Company  to  the Cattle  Company  for  the  net  weight  of  beets  delivered 

from  the  land  aforesaid  at  the  price  paid  therefor; 

3.  Party  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  to  furnish  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  all  horses  and 
machinery  required  in  the  cultivation  of  said  crop  of  sugar  beets ; 

4.  Party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  furnish  all  beet  seed  required  for  the  said  crop  of  sugar  beets, 
and  reserves  the  privilege  of  deciding  what  variety  of  beet  seed  shall  be  used; 

5.  Party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  furnish,  without  cost,  manure  and  lime  to  be  used  in  fertilization 
of  the  said  land;  said  manure  and  lime  to  be  applied  to  the  land,  without  cost  of  labor  to  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part,  if  applied  at  the  option  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part.  In  case  saidliine 
or  manure  shall  be  applied  by  the  wish  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  sa'd  first  party  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  applying  the  lime  or  manure  at  its  own  cost; 

6.  Party  of  the  first  part  shall  pay  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  50  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  as 
above,  as  compensation  for  all  labor  of  every  kind  and  description  necessary  for  the  said  crop  of  sugar 
beets  from  the  beginning;  including  clearing  of  land;  plowing  and  preparation  of  the  soil  by  harrow, 
or  otherwise;  seeding;  handwork;  hoeing;  operation  of  beet  pullers;  pulling  and  topping;  placing 
in  piles  ready  to  be  loaded  on  wagons,  and  assistance  in  loading  in  case  of  immediate  delivery; 

7.  In  case  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  himself  deliver  the  sugar  beets  at  the  factory,  said 
party  of  the  first  part  shall  pay  him  for  so  doing  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  (25)  cents  per  net  ton  of 
beets  delivered ; 

8.  In  case  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  portion  of  said  crop  of  sugar  beets  in  silo,  the  said  party  of  the  first 

part  shall  pay  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  for  so  doing  at  the  rate  of cents  per  net  tons  of 

beets  delivered ; 

9.  The  said  party  of  the  first  part  reserves  the  privilege  of  such  direction  or  oversight  of  the  labor 
involved  in  growing  the  above  crop  of  sngar  beets  as  it  .judges  necessary,  and  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part  shall  in  such  case  comply  with  such  directions  and  instructions; 

10.  In  case  said  party  of  the  second  part  proves  to  be  incompetent  or  unwilling,  or  if  for  any  reason, 
as  in  case  of  sickness,  he  is  unable  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  agreement,  then  in  that  case  said  pirty 
of  the  first  part  may,  at  its  option,  take  entire  charge  of  the  growing  of  the  sugar  beets  on  the  land 
mentioned  above,  giving  to  said  partv  of  the  second  part  due  compensation  for  the  work  already  done, 
or  conducting  the  work  remaining  to'be  done  for  the  account  of  the  second  party,  as  it  may  be  deemed 
best; 

11.  The  said  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  reserves  for  its  own  use  all  beet  tops  from  beets  grown  on 
the  above-mentioned  land ; 

12.  The  said  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  to  advance  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part 
such  portion  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  up  to  any  point  of 
time,  as  may  be  requested  Uy  said  party  of  the  second  part,  it  being  agreed  that  a  sufficient  margin 
shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  said  party  of  the  firs  t  part  dnring  the  continuance  of  this  contract,  as 
guaranty  that  it  shall  be  carried  out  in  good  faith  hy  said  party  of  the  second  part; 

13.  The  said  party  of  the  second  part  on  his  part  hereby  agrees  to  perform  all  the  labor  of  tillage, 
cultivation,  and  harvesting  the  crop  of  sugar  beeta  on  said  land,  as  specified  above,  in  a  thoroughly 
efficient,  ho'nest,  and  workmanlike  manner,  and  also  agrees  that  his  labor  shall  be  continuous  and  reg- 
ular, and  that  he  will  in  no  way  whatever  neglect  the  work  required  on  said  crop; 

14.  Said  party  of  the  second  part  also  agrees  that  he  will  perform  all  the  said  labor,  as  above 
described,  for  50  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds,  as  described  above;  and 

15.  All  horses  and  machinery  belonging  to  the  first  party  in  the  hands  of  the  second  party  must  be 
used  in  the  most  careful  manner.  Any  loss  or  damage  to  either  horses  or  machinery  resulting  from 
gross  carelessness  shall  be  charged  to  party  of  second  part. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR   TENANCY   AND   OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Nemaha  County. — Ninety  per  cent  of  our  farmers  own  their  farms.  Tenant  farm- 
ing is  practicable  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Railroad  lands  are  cheap;  payments  on 
long  time  with  low  interest. 

Douglas  County. — (1)  Worthy  tenants  have  good  opportunities ;  are  sought  for 
and  started.  They  are  given  two-thirds  of  the  crop  usually;  often  a  little  less.  A 
good,  industrious,  honest  farmer  always  succeeds  in  establishing  himself  as  an  inde- 
pendent farmer,  and  the  good  land  all  over  Nebraska  is  rapidly  falling  into  their 
hands.  The  saying  is  they  will  succeed  where  a  native  will  starve.  (2)  Chances 
for  renting  farms  are  by  this  time  mostly  taken  up.  Usually  tenant  gets  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  crop.  A  poor  man  can  establish  himself  as  an  independent  farmer 
while  hiring  out  if  he  is  the  right  man,  but  he  had  better  buy  land  where  it  is 
cheaper  than  it  is  here. 

Washington  County.— Fair  opportunity  for  renting  at  from  $2.75  to  $3.50  an  acre 
caBh  or  two-fifths  of  the  crop.  Rather  poor  chance  for  purchase,  as  land  is  worth 
from  $45  to  $70  an  acre. 

Dodge  County. — Good  opportunities  to  become  a  tenant  farmer  on  reasonable 
termB  and  good  opportunities  for  purchase. 

Filmore  County. — Land  rents  at  two-fifths  of  the  crop.  Opportunities  are  good 
to  good,  honest  farmers.  They  are  being  sought  for.  Farming  land  is  too  valuable 
for  a  poor  man  to  purchase  while  hiring  out. 

Buffalo  County. — While  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  land  than  the  supply, 
good  tenant  farmers  are  scarce  and  are  desired.  The  terms  are  usually  one-third  of 
the  crop,  or  one-half  if  seed  is  furnished.  Good  opportunities  for  purchase  for  the 
right  kind  of  men.  A  considerable  number  of  our  people  are  foreigners  who  came 
here  without  means  and  have  established  themselves  as  independent  farmers. 

PHELrs  County. — Many  farms  to  let;  usually  for  a  share  of  the  crop.  There  are 
no  free  lands,  but  30  to  60  miles  further  west  good  land  can  be  bought  on  almost  any 
terms  at  $5  to  $10  an  acre. 

Keith  County. — Good  opportunities  for  tenant  farming.  Plenty  of  land  can  be 
leased  and  can  be  bought  on  easy  terms. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 
Generally. 

The  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States  may  best  be  treated  as  one  large 
group,  offering,  as  they  do,  certain  problems  common  to  each  group,  and  distinctly 
marked  oft"  from  those  presented  by  other  grand  divisions. 

The  common  problems  are  those  arising  from  the  enforced  change  of  agriculture 
from  a  system  based  upon  slave  labor  to  one  based  upon  free  labor,  and  are  work- 
ing themselves  out  through  (1)  a  decline  of  old  kinds  of  farming;  (2)  a  growth  of 
manufacturing  interests;  (3)  a  beginning  of  new  forms  of  agriculture  and  of 
demand  for  farmers  and  farm  laborers  especially  fitted  to  carry  these  on. 

The  older  form  of  Southern  farming — extensive  cultivation  of  great  staple  crops, 
such  as  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  by  the  aid  of  cheap  labor — is  generally  regarded 
as  becoming  less  andless  profitable.  Extensive  cultivation  has  wasted  and  exhausted 
the  land.  Market  conditions  for  the  crops  grown  are  considered  generally  unsatis- 
factory. The  change  from  slave  to  free  labor  brought  about  changes  in  agriculture, 
the  full  nature  and  extent  of  which  are  not  as  yet  fully  to  be  traced,  but  which  are, 
necessarily,  more  or  less  serious. 

Considerable  testimony  is  brought  forward  to  show  that  negro  labor  has  deterio- 
rated since  the  war.  The  younger  generation  are  said  to  be  roaming  off  to  towns  and 
cities ;  those  who  remain  are  not  so  faithful  and  efficient  as  those  of  the  older  genera- 
tion. 

The  negro  as  a  farm  laborer  is  generally  considered  to  be  at  his  best  in  cotton  farm- 
ing. But  even  here  he  gives  much  ground  for  complaint.  A  Southern  farmer 
stated  before  the  Industrial  Commission :' 

I  think  one  of  the  causesof  the  depression  in  agriculture  in  the  South  is  the  presence  of  the  negro. 
The  negro  does  not  know  how  to  use  improved  implements,  and  does  not  want  to  know  how,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  teach  him.  If  a  man  farming  cotton  on  an  extensive  scale  puts  an  improved 
implement  in  use,  every  darky  says  it  is  impossible  to  use  it,  and  they  do  not. 

1  Reports  of  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  ^,  p.  62. 
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Furthermore,  certain  peculiarities  of  his  have  given  occasion  for,  and  even  made 
necessary,  methods  of  employing  labor  that  are  serious  drawbacks  to  agriculture  in 
general. 

These  methods,  especially  characteristic  of  Southern  agriculture,  are  renting, 
'  cropping,  and  a  wage  system,  in  which  payment  is  made  by  the  day  rather  than 
by  the  week  or  month,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  provisions  instead  of  monev: 
and  all  nnd  a  support  in  one  idiosyncrasy  of  the  negro— his  objection  to  fixed  tasks, 
close  supervision,  and  continuous  labor.  Customs  vary  in  detail  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  but  in  general  the  renting  and  cropping  systems  may  be  described 
and  distinguished  as  follows : 

In  "cropping"  the  landowner  furnishes  land,  team,  and  tools;  the  "cropper"  fur- 
nishes labor.  The  landowner  also  furnishes  the  cropper  such  supplies  as  he  may 
want  for  his  family  during  the  year,  commonly  from  a  "plantation  store,"  charging 
usually  a  price  higher  than  the  cash  market  price.  The  "cropper"  makes  the  crop™ 
with  the  aid  of  his  wife's  labor  and  that  of  his  children,  and  in  the  fall,  when  the 
crop  is  gathered,  the  landlord  markets  it,  and  the  proceeds  are  divided,  the  land- 
lord subtracting  from  the  cropper's  share  sufficient  to  liquidate  his  store  debt.  The 
landlord  is  secured  for  his  advance  supplies  and  for  his  share  of  the  crop  by  a  "crop 
lien,"  the  terms  of  which  differ  in  different  States.  Under  the  cropping  system  the 
landlord  usually  has  some  oversight  of  the  "cropper"  and  his  methods. 

Renting  may  be  either  for  a  crop  or  money  rent.  The  crop  rent  seems  to  be  the 
one  most  usually  arranged  for  at  present.  The  chief  difference  between  this  and  the 
cropping  system  seems  to  be  that  the  renter  is  on  a  more  independent  footing  than 
the  "cropper."  The  renter  is,  practically,  an  independent  farmer  himself,  raising  his 
crops  as  he  chooses,  marketing  them  himself,  and  simply  paying  to  the  landlord  a 
stipulated  amount  of  product  or  of  money  as  the  rent  of  land  and  house. 

The  tenant  or  share  system,  as  a  whole,  by  which  transactions  between  laborer 
and  employer  are  carried  on  as  far  as  possible  in  terms  of  commodities — shares  of 
crops,  goods  and  supplies  from  the  Btore  bought  and  sold  on  credit,  tools,  teams,  etc. — 
rather  than  on  a  cash  basis,  was  originally  due,  no  doubt,  to  other  conditions  binding 
the  landlord  than  the  preference  of  his  laborers.  The  landlord  had  no  ready  money 
to  pay  laborers;1  he  was  himself  dependent  upon  credit  given  by  merchants  and 
cotton  factors  on  the  basis  of  the  expected  crop.  Uncertain,  besides,  as  to  the  price 
to  be  realized  for  the  harvested  crop,  and  working  upon  the  narrowest  possible 
margin  of  expected  profit,  the  landlord  could  not  even  make  a  bargain  with  his 
laborers  in  cash  terms.  He  was  obliged  to  share  with  them  the  chances  of  the 
market. 

The  continuance  of  the  system  is,  however,  claimed  by  the  planters  to  be  largely 
due  to  the  characteristics  of  the  negro  laborer.  The  white  farmer  is  extricating 
himself  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  credit  system,  so  far  as  the  marketing  of 
his  crop  is  concerned,  and  is  more  and  more  able  to  pay  cash  wages  to  laborers. 
The  tenant  system,  however,  meets  the  negro  laborer's  desire  for  freedom  in  regu- 
lating his  work  and  his  working  hours  more  completely  than  the  wage  system,  and 
it  is  the  one  still  most  largely  in  use.  A  representative  Southern  farmer  testified 
before  the  Industrial  Commission4  that  while  he  regarded  the  tenant  plan  as 
"iniquitous."  he  followed  it  because  he  "could  not  get  the  labor  to  work  otherwise." 
The  labor  thus  employed  works  only  about  7  months  in  the  year.  The  rest  of  the 
time  is  devoted  to  loafing,  fishing,  hunting,  etc.  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed 
that  the  tenant  method  is  bad  for  the  land.  One  farmer  states:  "This  ruinous 
system  has  done  more  to  impo verish  and  retard  the  progress  of  our  farmers  than 
any  other  combination  of  circumstances."  The  renter  or  cropper  takes  little  pains 
to  keep  up  repairs  or  fertility  and  the  land  rapidly  deteriorates. :l  For  instance, 
the  washing  away  of  certain  needed  elements  by  rainstorms,  freshets,  and  so  forth, 
maybe  prevented  by  terracing  up  the  land;  but  this  the  average  lenant  will  not 
trouble  himself  to  do.4  Nor  will  the  landowner  trouble  himself  so  long  as  begets 
some  sort  of  an  income  from  the  laud  through  the  rent  payable  by  tenants. 

As  between  renting  and  "  cropping,"  the  latter  system  is  apparently  better  for  the 
land,  as  the  landlord  has  some  oversight  of  cultivation ;  but  the  tenant  prefers  the 
former  system  because  he  is  freer  from  restraint,  and  in  many  cases  the  landlord  falls 
in  with  this  desire,  to  save  himself  trouble  and  to  get  his  land  tilled  at  all,  labor, 
under  present  conditions,  being  so  floating  and  temporary  in  its  character. 

It  was  said  before  the  Industrial  Commission 5  that  the  disposition  to  rent  land  at 

1  Report  of  Ind.  Com.,  vol.  x,  p  — ;  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Nunally,  Nunally,  Ga. 

*Ibid.,  p.  456. 

"Ibid.,  p.  504. 

■■Ibid.,  p.  459. 

4  Reports  of  Ind.  Com.,  vol.  x,  p.  486. 
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so  much  per  acre,  instead  of  on  the  old  cropping  system,  was  likely  to  prove  very 
iujurions  to  the  country. 

The  tendency  is  to  get  rid  of  the  management  of  the  labor,  to  furnish  them  cheap  stock  and  cheap 
utensils,  to  improve  as  little  for  them  as  possible,  and  get  rid  of  the  -worry.  The  white  people  as  a 
result  will  move  into  the  little  villages  and  stations,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  will  be  only  a  few  years 
until  the  larger  part  of  the  upland  section  of  the  country  *  *  *  will  be  occupied  by  negroes.  The 
lands,  o*'  course,  under  their  management  as  tenants,  will  wash  away  and  wear  out,  fenceB.go  down, 
improvements  become  dilapidated. 

This  syBtera  has  its  disadvantages  for  the  tenants  also.  It  is  generally  considered 
that  where  the  negro  is  left  to  himself,  in  communities  solely  of  his  own  kind, 
progress  ceases,  and  even  positive  deterioration,  social  and  moral,  sets  in.  This  is 
recognized  by  the  progressive  negroes  themselves,  as  well  as  by  the  whites. 

Southern  farmers  are  discouraged  with  cotton  farming  under  all  the  conditions 
above  outlined.  Labor,  although  cheap  from  it  money  point  of  vie  wand  plenty,  is  not 
cheap  enough  with  regard  to  efficiency  and  the  price  of  the  crop.  An  instance  given 
before  the  Industrial  Commission  illustrates  this.  A  South  Carolina  farmer  and  mer- 
chant states '  that  when  he  hired  labor  by  the  day  he  paid  30  cents,  one-fourth  in 
cash  and  three-fourths  to  be  traded  out  at  50  per  cent  profit,  equalling  19  cents  a  day 
actual  outlay,  "  and  yet,  raising  the  crops  as  cheaply  as  that,  the  proceeds  will  not 
meet  the  expense  of  raising." 

This  farmer,  it  should  be  noted,  had  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
labor  employed,  and  others  agree  with  him  in  considering  the  negro  a  satisfactory 
cotton  laborer.  But,  however  this  may  be,  whether  the  farmer  attributes  his  fail- 
ure to  labor,  to  the  banks,  to  the  markets,  or  to  the  railway  companies,  the  fact 
remains  that  cotton  farming  is  generally  found  unsatisfactory  and  the  farmers  are 
looking  about  for  some  means  of  improvement. 

A  remedy  more  and  more  looked  to  in  all  parts  of  the  country  is  diversified  or 
intensive  farming.  For  this  sort  of  farming  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  thatthe 
negro  laborer  is  not  suitable.  Testimony  as  to  his  capability  is  not  all  one  way,  it 
is  true.  A  prominent  and  successful  fruit  grower,  testifying  before  the  Industrial 
Commission,2  speaks  highly  of  the  efficiency,  adaptability,  and  faithfulness  of  the 
negro  laborer  in  fruit  culture,  including  such  parts  of  it  as  require  special  skill 
and  care. 

Others  say,  however,  that  the  negro  can  raise  cotton  and  nothing  else;  that  he 
can  not  be  trusted  to  care  for  stock;  that  he  is  unable  to  use  farm  machinery  (as 
has  been  noted) ;  that  he  will  not  give  the  care  and  attention  necessary  for  diversi- 
fied and  intensive  farming.  It  is  said  that  the  negro  renter  will  not  even  cultivate 
his  own  garden  patch  to  any  great  result  in  providing  supplies  for  his  family. 

The  prevalence  of  negro  labor  is,  indeed,  on'the  one  hand  an  incentive  to  go  into 
diversified 'farming  as  a  relief  from  the  cotton  farming,  which  depends  on  this  ineffi- 
cient class  of  labor;3  and  on  the  other,  one  of  tlie  greatest  drawbacks  to  making  the 
needed  change.  One  farmer  testifies 4  "the  labor  that  we  have  there  must  be  worked 
some  way,  and  cotton  is  about  the  only  thing  they  know  how  to  make." 

But,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  diversified  and  intensive  farming  will 
undoubtedly  gain  ground  in  the  South,  surely  if  slowly,  the  need  and  advantage 
are  so  obvious. 

Careful  methods  of  culture  will  restore  fertility  to  the  exhausted  soil,  the  use  of 
improved  machinery  will  reduce  the  labor  cost  of  crops,  diversification  of  products 
will  supply  the  wants  of  the  home  plantation  to  greater  advantage  than  purchasing 
everything  with  cotton.  Supplemented  by  diversified  farming,  cotton  farming  itself 
is  more  likely  to  prosper. 

The  farmer  who  is  no  longer  absolutely  dependent  on  the  one  great  crop  can  culti- 
vate it  to  better  advantage,  and  by  a  system  of  economy  and  use  of  hitherto  neg- 
lected resources,  diversified  farming  need  not  at  all  diminish  the  acreage  given  to 
cotton,  but  may  even  allow  of  its  increase. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  estimated  acreage  of  cotton  planted  in  the  last 
2  years. 

1  Reports  of  Ind.  Com.,  vol.  x,  p.  117. 
2 Ibid..  p.382otal. 

3  A  representative  farmer  writes:  " The  '  new  era '  negro  from  18  to  30  has  become  so  perfectly 
unreliable  as  a  field  hand  that  diversified  farming  is  largely  forced  on  the  planters." 
('Reports  of  Ind.  Com.,  vol.  x,  p.  76.) 
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Estimated  acreage  of  cotton.' 


States  and  Territories. 

Estimated  acreage 
planted — 

In  1900. 

In  1901. 

44, 000 

1,  342, 000 

2,  367, 000 
3,551,000 

169,000 
3, 085, 000 

3,  063, 000 
1, 285,  OUO 
7,  174,  000 
1,899,1100 

801,  000 
53, 000 
246, 000 
344,  000 

52,000 
1,476,000 
2, 533,  000 

186, 000 
3,  362,  000 

3,124,0(0 
1,401,000 

7,  748,  OUO 

2,  089, 000 

913, 000 

59,  000 
308,  000 

413, 000 

25,421,000 

27,  532, 000 

1  Crop  Reporter,  June,  1901  (vol.  3,  No.  2). 

This  presents  a  general  increase  for  the  past  year  of  over  8  per  cent,  and  is  dne 
mainly,  it  may  be  assumed,  to  the  rise  in  price  of  cotton  in  the  markets.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  diversified  and  intensive  farming  and  the  growth  of  manufactures,  so 
far  as  they  have  gone,  are  not  at  least  restricting  the  acreage  given  to  cotton. 

As  an  independent  industry,  too,  diversified  farming  will  gain  ground.  The 
growth  of  manufacturing  industries  in  the  South  is  opening  a  wider  and  wider  home 
market  for  dairy,  garden,  and  orchard  products,  while  the  North  is  daily  extending 
its  demands  for  the  same  commodities,  and  railroad  facilities  are  bringing  these 
markets  nearer  to  the  Southern  farms. 

All  the  circumstances  above  ontlined  seem  especially  favorable  to  the  introduction 
of  European  farmers  and  farm  laborers  with  their  knowledge  of  intensive  methods 
and  diversified  farming  into  a  country  that  has  hitherto  known  little  about  them, 
and  that  is  generally  regarded  as  well — too  well — supplied  with  both  farmers  and 
laborers. 

As  a  result  of  the  change  going  on  in  the  agricultural  system  much  land  in  the 
South  has  fallen  altogether  out  of  cultivation.1  It  is  "  worn  out"  in  the  sense  that 
the  surface  fertility  is  exhausted,  but  under  intensive  methods  it  is  capable  of 
restoration  and  high  cultivation.  Other  lands  no  w  cultivated  in  large  tracts  on  the 
extensive  system  may  be  broken  up  into  small  tracts  for  cultivation  intensively, 
and  will  thus  sustain  a  greater  population. 

still  other  lands,  held  by  small  farmers,  who  are  at  once  farmers  and  laborers, 
have  been  left  open  to  settlement  by  the  departure  of  their  owners  for  the  cotton 
mills,  which,  employing  only  white  labor,  are  now  drawing  heavily  upon  the  small 
landholding  population  of  the  South. 

In  the  cultivation  of  these  lands  is  a  most  favorable  opening  for  the  foreign  farmer, 
with  his  traditions  of  industry  and  skill  in  intensive  farming.  There  is  in  the  South, 
moreover,  not  only  old  land  to  be  restored  and  made  profitable  by  intensive  cultiva- 
tion, but  new  land  yet  to  be  opened  up.  Texas  and  Florida  are  as  sparsely  settled 
as  the  newest  States  of  the  Northwest;  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  afford  thousands  of 
acres  of  unimproved  land  to  be  worked;  in  Mississippi  great  tracts  of  land  recently 
cleared  or  not  yet  cleared  ot  timber  are  ready  for  the  settler. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  a  decided  call  for  a  class  of  foreign  immigrants  with 
capital  enough  to  make  initial  payments  on  land  and  set  up  as  independent  farmers. 
State  boards  of  immigration  and  private  corporations  have  been,  and  are  now, 
engaged  in  trying  to  attract  settlers  of  this  class.  There  is  little  express  demand 
for  foreianers  as  farm  laborers  in  comparison.  It  is  as  yet  generally  felt  that  the 
ne«>To  laborer  holds  the  field,  and  that  the  foreign  immigrant  can  not  compete  with 
him.  But  the  same  qualities  that  make  the  foreigner  desirable  as  a  farmer  make 
him  desirable  as  a  laborer— his  industry,  bis  continuous  application  to  his  work,  his 
intelligence,  and  skill .  The  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  negro  laborer  is  already 
taking  shape  in  some  calls  for  foreign  laborers.  (See  tables.)  Where  foreign  farm- 
ers have  settled  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  foreign  laborers  will  find  a  place,  in 
some  cases  as  a  stepping-stone  to  farming  on  their  own  account.    Little  by  little 


1 E.  g.,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Georgia,  Reports  of  Ind.  Com.,  Vol.  X,  pp.  104,  109. 
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farmers  will  recognize  that  the  cost  of  labor  is  riot  measured  by  the  money  paid 
out  for  it ;  and  there  seems  every  probability  that,  mider  the  new  system  of  farming 
coming  in,  the  foreign  farm  laborer  can  compete  successfully  with  the  negro  in 
respect  to  real,  as  contrasted  with  nominal,  labor  cost. 

Delaware. 

(See  table,  p.  614.) 

Representative  farmers  from  the  three  counties  of  Delaware  report  favorably, with 
one  exception,  as  to  opportunities  in  the  State  for  newly  arrived  immigrants  who  do 
not  speak  English.  Fruit,  dairy,  and  truck  farming  give  employment  throughout 
the  year  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  farm  laborers  employed.  Married  laborers  are 
employed  and  sometimes  preferred,  and  there  is  considerable  work  for  women  and 
children.  Farm  laborers  are  principally  negroes,  but  there  are  also  Irish,  Germans, 
Swedes,  and  Poles.  In  two  cases  a  preference  is  expressed  for  Germans  and  Poles  as 
farm  laborers.  One  farmer  says  that  negroes  are  employed,  but  Germans  and  Swedes 
would  be  preferred  if  they  could  be  had.  Germans,  English,  and  Canadians  are 
established  as  independent  farmers  in  the  State.  Many  of  the  Germans  began  as 
farm  laborers.  One  farmer  states  that  there  are  no  foreign  farmers  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, but  "would  like  to  have  them."  Another  in  the  same  county  says,  "Our 
people  are  very  friendly  to  Germans.  They  make  good  'help'  and  good  citizens. 
There  is  a  good  opening  for  such  people." 

As  to  general  conditions,  one  farmer  writes  as  follows : 

I  recognize  that  our  wages  are  much  lower  than  in  some  sections,  but  we  have  advantages. in  cheaper 
living  for  families,  and  opportunities  for  women  and  children  to  pick  "berries  and  other  fruits,  that 
largely  help  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  1  am  a  landowner  and  farmer  by  proxy,  living  in  town  and 
renting  the  land.  I  own  four  farms,  which  I  have  made  and  paid  for  out  of  the  business  of  farming 
and  fruit  growing.  So  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  what  has  been  done,  and  I  do  believe  there 
is  an  opening  here  for  small  farmers  who  are  industrious  and  frugal.  I  have  not  afoot  of  land  to  sell, 
so  I  am  not  advertising.    There  is  a  great  call  here  for  house  girls  at  about  $2  *per  week. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY  AND   OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Sussex  County. — Very  good  opportunities  for  renting,  tenant  paying  share  of 
the  crop  according  to  condition  of  the  land.     Good  opportunities  for  purchase. 

Kent  County. — (1)  Terms  for  renting,  half  share  of  the  product  or  a  cash  rent. 
Industrious,  reliable  men  can  get  farms  to  rent.  There  are  the  best  opportunities 
for  purchase  while  the  purchaser  is  hiring  out.  (2)  A  large  part  of  the  land  is 
worked  on  the  tenant  system,  always  on  shares.  Tenant  does  all  the  work,  furnishes 
a  small  portion  of  the  fertilizer,  and  gets  half  the  crop.  Land  is  low  in  price  and 
easily  improved.  Many  native  farm  laborers  now  own  their  own  farms,  and  are  doing 
well— both  white  and  colored.  (3)  Good  opportunities  for  renting.  Tenant  gets  all 
proceeds  of  poultry  and  stock  and  divides  grain  and  fruit.  He  stocks  the  farm.  As 
to  purchasing  while  hiring  out,  this  is  continually  occurring.  A  man  has  only  to 
prove  his  ability  and  character. 

Newcastle  County.— (1)  Most  of  our  tenant  farmers  began  as  farm  hands.  (2)  The 
average  foreign  farm  laborer  does  not  seem  to  wish  to  become  a  farmer.  Nearly  all 
say  when  they  make  $500  they  will  go  back  to  their  own  country.  There  is  little 
chance  for  purchase  in  this  particular  neighborhood. 

Maryland. 
(See  table,  p.  616.) 

In  this  State  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  agricultural  land  fell  entirely  out  of 
cultivation  as  a  result  of  the  change  from  slave  to  free  labor.  Such  abandoned 
lands,  in  general,  are  said  to  be  good  agricultural  lands,  abandoned  only  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  in  getting  labor  to  work  them  properly. 

In  1896  the  State  established  a  bureau  of  immigration  to  call  attention  to  the 
resources  of  the  State  and  the  advantages  offered  to  settlers,  and  to  assist  in  the  sale 
of  lands.  Dutch  and  (German  settlers,  either  direct  from  the  old  country  or  from 
the  Western  States,  were  especially  desired  as  thrifty,  industrious  farmers,  who 
would  be  particularly  successful  in  reclaiming  marshes  and  swamps,  clearing  away 
land  grown  up  to  timber,  and  improving  land  that  had  lost  its  fertility. 

Pamphlets  giving  full  information  about  the  State  and  its  resources  were  prepared, 
and  an  agent  sent  out  to  the  Western  States,  to  Holland,  and  to  Germany  to  lecture  on 
those  topics.     It  was  claimed  that  a  farmer  in  Maryland  could,  on  a  farm  of  40  to  60 
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acres,  make  a  better  and  more  comfortable  living  than  in  the  Western  and  North- 
western States  on  a  200-acre  farm,  and  that  the  man  who  possessed  a  few  thousands 
of  dollars  to  pay  for  a  farm,  cash  down,  in  Maryland,  was  at  once  assured  of  a  good 
future,  while  a  good  start  could  be  made  with  from  $400  to  $800. 

As  a  result  of  this  activity  many  families  of  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Swedes  have 
settled  in  the  State.  A  German  settlement  has  been  established  near  Preston,  in 
Caroline  County.  During  the  autumn  of  1898  about  25  families  from  various  places 
settled  throughout  the  State,  mainly  in  Baltimore,  Harford,  and  Frederick  counties, 
and  some  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  In  the  spring  of  1898  the  beginning  of  a  Dutch 
colony  was  made  at  Denton,  Caroline  County.  Within  recent  years  a  considerable 
amount  of  land  was  purchased  by  Germans  in  Dorchester  Countv.  Up  to  November, 
1899,  it  was  estimated  that  between  400  and  500  families  of  desirable  immigrants 
had  settled  in  the  State  and  had  bought  more  than  25,000  acres  of  bind.1 

One  obstacle  to  the  work  was  the  difficulty  of  procuring  sufficient  land  in  single 
tracts,  as  foreign  immigrants  preferred  to  settle  in  colonies.  A  tract  oi  12,000  acres 
was  finally  procured  in  Somerset  County,  with  the  idea  of  making  it  a  Dutch  settle- 
ment. The  Maryland  Land  and  Immigration  Company  of  Baltimore  now  hold  about 
3,000  acres  of  land  in  this  county,  as  yet  unsold,  and  are  planning  to  settle  Dutch 
families  there.  About  15  families  are  already  established  and  doing  well.  All  kinds 
of  crops  are  grown  on  these  lands,  and  transportation  facilities  are  good.  The 
prices  are  from  $8  to  $25  per  acre.  The  settlers  referred  to  have  come  mostly  from 
the  Western  States,  and  agents  are  still  at  work  in  those  States  trying  to  induce 
immigration.  The  conditions  in  Somerset  County  are  considered  especially  favor- 
able for  the  Dutch,  being  so  much  like  those  prevailing  in  Holland.  A  committee 
of  three  farmers  from  the  Dutch  colonies  of  the  West,  having  been  sent  on  to  exam- 
ine and  report  upon  the  Maryland  lands,  declare  formally  that  "According  to  onr 
best  conviction  the  said  lands  are  especially  adapted  for  a  Holland  colony,"  adding 
naively:  "It  appears  to  us  that  these  lands  are  designed  by  God  for  our  Holland 
people." 

Certain  parts  of  the  State  appear  to  offer  especial  inducements  for  the  better  class 
of  Hungarian  settlers.  An  instance  is  given  by  the  secretary  of  the  bureau  of  one 
Hungarian  purchaser  who  bought  400  acres  of  land  in  Anne  Arundel  County  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  Tokay  grapes,  considering  that  the  conditions  of  climate  and  soil 
afforded  a  remarkable  parallel  to  those  in  Hungary .  Success  in  this  one  undertaking 
probably  means  the  beginning  of  a  Hungarian  colony  and  the  development  of  a  new 
and  profitable  form  of  agricultural  industry  in  the  country. 

For  the  12  months  ending  April  30,  1901,  the  State  board  of  immigration  reports 
that  249  immigrants  came  to  the  State  and  altogether  purchased  4,577  acres  of  land. 
Of  these  immigrants  96  were  from  other  States  or  Canada,  74  from  Germany,  12 
from  the  Netherlands,  23  from  Switzerland,  41  from  Austria-Hungary,  1  from  Den- 
mark, and  2  from  South  Africa.  Descriptive  literature  and  maps  had  been  distrib- 
uted through  shipping  and  transportation  agencies  and  by  advertising  in  the  leading 
agricultural  papers  of  the  Northwestern  States  and  in  Europe.  Especial  efforts 
appear  to  have  been  made  to  induce  immigration  from  Germany.  Of  1,847 
pamphlets  and  maps  sent  out  1,047  were  sent  to  Germany,  as  against  284  throughout 
the  other  States  and  Canada,  136  to  the  Netherlands,  154  to  Switzerland,  137  to 
Austria-Hungary,  and  less  than  25  to  any  other  one  country. 

The  State  bureau  offers  to  give  to  anybody  wishing  it  information  as  to  situation 
and  quality  of  soil  of  lands  offered  for  sale  in  the  State  or  concerning  the  resources 
at  the  command  of  immigrants,  industrial  opportunities,  rontes  of  travel,  etc. 

The  pamphlet  of  information  issued  by  the  bureau  makes  the  following  statement : 

The  bureau  is  not  connected  with  any  steam  navigation  company  or  real-estate  syndicate.  It  is 
not  interested  in  and  does  not  receive  any  commission  from  the  sale  of  land  or  perform  any  services  in 
a  business  line  for  immigrants;  all  it  is  intended  for  is  to  furnish  information,  and  this  it  does  gratui- 
tously. It  will  protect  immigrants  from  imposition  by  land  agents,  if  such  should  be  attempted.  Its 
office  is  a  public  one,  and  its  officials  are  State  officers,  but  ready  to  guide  and  help  all  intending  set- 
tlers by  furnishing  them  names  of  persons  or  concerns  to  whom  the  immigrant  safely  can  apply. 

The  master  of  the  State  grange  speaks  well  of  the  German  farmers  who  have  come 
into  the  State.'2  Many,  he  says,  who  came  as  laborers  in  a  few  years  acquired  land  of 
their  own,  and  are  now  prospering.  They  were  experienced  in  farming  before  com- 
ing here.  Many  have  settled  near  the  cities  and  are  engaged  in  truck  farming, 
which  requires  less  capital  than  some  other  kinds  of  farming  and  is  profitable.  In 
his  opinion,  the  incoming  of  German  farmers  has  been  to  the  improvement  of  agri- 
cultural conditions.  They  have  set  a  good  example  of  industry  and  economy,  and 
some  are  among  the  best  citizens  of  the  State.  As  farm  laborers  they  are  more 
effective  than  either  the  negroes  or  the  class  of  native  whites  obtainable  in  the  State. 

1  Second  Report,  State  Bureau  of  Immigration,  Baltimore,  1899. 

2  Testimony  of  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Ager,  Reports  of  Ind.  Com.,  Vol.  X,  p.  103  (1899). 
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Reports  received  from  representative  farmers  (see  table,  p. — )  were  from  three 
counties  only — two  on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  one  in  the  northwest  corner;  so  they 
can  be  taken  only  as  showing  conditions  in  these  particular  sections. 

From  the  Eastern  Shore  counties  one  farmer  reports  no  foreigners  as  fanners  or 
farm  laborers  and  no  opportunity  for  immigrants.  The  other  speaks  of  Irish  and 
German  farmers  and  laborers  in  the  neighborhood,  and  makes  note  of  a  colony  of 
Germans  brought  there  in  1870.  These  people  found  it  hard  to  learn  American  ways 
and  the  language,  he  says,  and  soon  left. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY  AND   OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Queen  Anne  County. — Land  rents  here  for  half  of  the  produce  raised.  The 
owner  furnishes  one-half  phosphates,  one-half  seed  wheat,  and  draws  half.  Farm 
lands  sell  here  from  $10  to  $75  an  acre,  according  to  quality  and  location.  To  pur- 
chase you  are  required  to  pay  down  one- third  and  give  a  mortgage  at  6  per  cent  for 
the  balance.     The  mortgage  may  usually  run  as  long  as  the  interest  is  paid. 

Talbot  County. — There  are  no  chances  for  renting  farms.  We  now  have  more 
tenants  than  there  are  farms.  It  is  possible  for  a  poor  man  to  establish  himself  in 
independent  farming  while  hiring  out,  but  not  for  the  kind  of  help  we  are  accus- 
tomed to. 

Washington  County.— The  proportion  of  tenants  to  the  farms  is  large.  The 
outfit  of  a  tenant  costs  from  $1,200  to  $3,000,  and  he  gets  one-half  the  gross  proceeds 
of  the  land,  paying  for  one-half  of  the  fertilizer  and  one-half  the  seed.  It  is  not 
practicable  for  a  man  to  purchase  land  while  hiring  out. 

Virginia. 
(See  table,  p.  617.) 

In  1894,  according  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,1  Virginia  desired  immigrants 
able  to  buy  homes,  large  or  small.  These  were  wanted  mostly  in  Southside  and 
Tidewater  Virginia,  and  lands  were  lower  priced  in  these  sections ;  but  the  whole 
State  desired  an  influx  of  population.  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Germans,  and  Swedes 
were  the  nationalities  desired  or  preferred. 

The  desire  for  immigrants  still  exists.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture  writes  as 
follows  under  date  of  December  17,  1900: 

There  are  fine  opportunities  for  immigrants  in  this  State;  greater  than  heretofore.  Owing  to  the 
location  and  climate  of  this  State,  intensive  farming  is  becoming  very  profitable,  also  stock  raising; 
and  there  is  more  demand  for  labor  in  all  lines  of  industry. 

We  have  not  had  enough  immigrants  to  see  much  difference  between  the  nationalities.  The  Ger- 
mans have  so  far,  I  believe,  made  the  best  class  of  farmers. 

Foreign  farmers  have  been  successful,  owing  to  their  training  in  intensive  methods  of  cultivation. 

FarmerB  gladly  welcome  all  immigrants  who  are  industrious  and  law-abiding  citizens.  There  is 
a  wide  field  and  splendid  opportunity  here  for  them. 

The  State  has  made  no  effort  to  secure  immigration.  The  railroads,  however,  are  encouraging 
them,  and  also  the  real-estate  agents. 

G.  W.  KoiNEB,  Commissioner. 

Letters  from  representative  farmers  were  received  from  the  Blue  Ridge  region 
only.  Speaking  for  this  locality,  5  of  the  8  farmers  heard  from  gave  no  encourage- 
ment as  to  openingfor  non-English  speaking  immigrauts.  This  part  of  the  country 
is  by  no  means  thickly  settled,  has  few  large  towns,  laborers  are  practically  all 
employed  through  the  year,  and  there  is  considerable  work  for  women  and  children. 
But  almost  no  foreigners  have  penetrated  to  this  region.  Some  Germans  and  English 
are  noted  in  Albemarle  County,  who  have  done  well.  One  correspondent  writes 
that  foreigners  would  be  welcomed  as  purchasers  of  land.  Farm  laborers  are 
exclusively  native  whites  and  negroes.  Farmers  express  preference  for  one  or  the 
other  of  these  classes,  as  they  know  nothing  about  foreign  labor.  Some  dissatis- 
faction with  negro  labor  is  expressed.  In  one  case  a  farmer  says  Germans  would 
probably  suit  better.  With  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  Signor  Mastro- 
Valerio  notes 2  that  Italians  are  found  in  the  large  truck-farming  districts  near 
Norfolk. 

1  Report  of  Immigration  Investigating  Commission,  p.  150. 

2  See  p.  —  of  this  report. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY   AND   OWNERSHIP. 

( Reported  by  representative  farmers. ) 

Franklin  County. — Tenaucy  on  terms  of  half  crop  of  tobacco  and  com  and  one- 
third  of  wheat  and  oats;  owner  furnishes  teams,  tools  etc.;  tenant  finds  himself. 
An  industrious,  frugal  man  could  buy  a  little  home  and  pay  for  it  by  hiring  out  or 
by  close  work  on  his  farm. 

Botetourt  County. — A  great  many  farms  are  rented  here  (stocked.)  Give  one- 
third.     Good  opportunities  for  purchase  while  hiring  out. 

Rockbridge  County. — Few  opportunities,  us  renting  is  not  looked  upon  with 
favor.  A  poor  man  can  establish  himself  in  independent  farming  while  hiring  out. 
"The  man  that  is  now  working  for  me  has  done  so." 

Amherst  County. — Good  parties  can  become  tenant  farmers.  Can  farm  on  shares, 
the  landowner  to  furnish  land  and  team  and  give  the  renter  one-fourth.  A  poor 
man  can  establish  himself  in  independent  farming  while  hiring  out.  This  is  being 
done  by  many  of  onr  laborers. 

Albemarle  County. — No  answer  given. 

Augusta  County. — We  now  have  more  native  tenants  than  farms.  Not  a  very 
good  chance  for  a  poor  man  to  become  an  independent  larmer  while  hiring  out, 
though  an  exceptionally  industrious  man,  a  good  manager,  might  succeed. 

Alleghany  County.— Good  opportunities  for  renting.  Tenant  or  landlord  fur- 
nishing teams  and  seeds  gets  two-thirds  of  crop.  A  man  who  purchases  land  on 
payments  will  find  all  of  his  time  needed  to  cultivate  it;  but  he  will  have  good 
opportunities  to  hire  out. 

West  Virginia. 
(See  table,  p.  618.) 

The  table  for  the  State  gives  reports  from  representative  farmers  in  (1 )  the  southei  n 
part  of  the  State,  on  the  Virginia  side,  (2)  on  the  Ohio  border,  (3)  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  State,  and  (4)  in  the  "  Panhandle."  The  table  is  not,  then,  fairly 
representative  of  conditions  in  the  State  as  a  »  hole.  In  all  of  the  counties  heard 
from  but  Brooke,  the  Pauhandle  county,  there  are  almost  no  foreign  farmers  or  farm 
laborers;  no  desire  is  expressed  for  their  incoming,  and  there  are  said  to  be  no  oppor- 
tunities for  non-English  speaking  immigrants. 

Testimony  given  before  the  Industi  ial  Commission1  as  to  conditions  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  part  of  the  State  (the  eastern  Panhandle)  is  to  about  the  same  effect 
as  that  for  the  above  counties. 

opportunities  for  tenancy  and  ownership. 
(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Monroe  County. — Not  much  demand  for  tenant  farmers.  They  usually  get  half 
the  produce  and  are  sometimes  required  to  furnish  teams.  The  opportunities  for 
purchase  are  poor. 

Rat  high  County. — No  opportunities  for  renting,  but  very  good  for  purchase. 

Greenhrier  County. — Good  opportunities  for  renting  either  on  shares  or  by 
lease  for  a  term  of  years  for  clearing  the  land. 

Putnam  County. — (1)  Good  land  may  be  rented  on  halves,  the  renter  furnishing 
everything  but  the  land  and  permanent  repairs.  There  is  not  much  chance  for  a 
poor  man  to  purchase  while  hiring  out.  When  he  could  hire  out  he  would  be  needed 
to  work  his  own  crops.  (2)  Not  much  tenant  farming  is  done  here,  and  there  is 
not  much  opportunity  for  purchase  on  especially  easy  terms  except  on  the  hills  and 
ridges. 

Mason  County.— No  opportunities  for  teuanev  or  for  purchase  on  easy  terms. 

Barbour  County". — There  are  good  opportunities  for  tenancy;  not  so  good  for 
purchase.    Land  is  high  here. 

Brooke  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting;  not  so  good  tor  pur- 
chase.    Land  is  high. 

"Keporta  of  Ind.  Com.,  Vol.  X.,  p.  591. 
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North  Carolina. 

(See  table,  p.  619.) 

The  assistant  commissioner  of  agriculture  for  the  State,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of 
inquiry  addressed  to  him  regarding  immigration  and  general  agricultural  conditions, 
writes  as  follows  under  date  of  December  29,  1900: 

Replying  to  your  inquiries  of  the  14th  instant,  I  beg  to  say  that  there  has  been  but  little  foreign 
immigration  in  North  Carolina — not  enough  to  have  any  perceptible  effect  upon  wages  and  employment. 

Relative  to  your  questions  I  answer  as  follows : 

First.  Are  there  opportunities  in  your  State  for  immigrants  greater  than  there  have  been  during 
the  recent  years  of  industrial  depression  ?  If  so,  in  what  occupation  ? — Answer.  Yes,  within  the  past 
10  years  more  than  50,000  negro  farm  laborers  hare  emigrated  from  the  State — the  bulk  of  them  going 
to  the  cotton  fields  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  The  numerous  cotton  mills  and  other  manufactories 
which  have  recently  been  erected  in  North  Carolina  have  secured  their  laborers  mostly  from  the 
farms.  These  causes  having  almost  depleted  very  many  good  farms  of  their  laborers,  have  thrown 
them  upon  the  market  at  prices  below  their  real  value,  hence  there  are  opportunities'  for  foreign  farmers 
of  small  means  to  purchase  very  fine  lands  at  low  prices.  There  is  also  a  better  demand  for  foreign 
laborers  to  work  in  the  cotton  and  trucking  fields. 

Second.  "What  races  or  nationalities  are  most  effective  as  farmers  or  farm  laborers? — Answer.  The 
native  popnlation. 

Third.  Is  the  success  of  foreign  farmers  as  great  as  or  great  er  than  tbat  of  American  born  ?  If  it  is 
greater,  is  this  owing  to  more  intensive  methods  of  cultivation? — Answer.  There  are  not  sufficient 
numbers  of  foreign  farmers  to  make  any  general  comparison.  At  Valdese,  in  Burke  County,  N.  C., 
there  is  a  colony  of  some  40  families  of  Waldensian  farmers,  whose  success  in  farming  is  greater  than 
their  American  neighbors,  and  much  of  their  success  is  owing  to  more  intensive  methods  ofcultivation. 

Fourth.  Ijo  farmers  as  a  class  oppose  or  favor  the  further  influx  of  foreigners  in  your  State? — 
Answer.  Our  farmers,  as  a  class,  are  opposed  to  pauper  immigrants,  but  welcome  farmers  who  come 
to  buy  homes. 

Fifth.  Are  efforts  being  made  iu  your  State,  either  by  public  authorities  or  by  private  parties  or 
corporations,  to  attract  immigrants"?— Answer.  Yes;  the  North  Carolina  department  of  agriculture 
is  charged  by  the  legislature  with  the  work  of  immigration. 

Sixth.  Please  inform  me  of  any  agricultural  "colonies"  or  "settlements"  of  foreigners  in  your 
State. — Answer.  There  is  a  German  settlement  of  farmers — some  200  people — near  Ridgeway,  N.  C., 
and  a  "Waldensian  settlement — some  50  families — at  Valdese,  N .  C. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Jno.  "W.  Thompson,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

The  German  colony  at  Ridgeway  above  referred  to  consists  of  about  25  persons, 
brought  to  its  place  of  settlement  direct  from  Germany  about  17  years  ago  by  a  Ger- 
man preacher  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Most  of  the  colonists  are  successful  in  farming, 
and  own  their  own  land  in  farms  of  50,  90,  100,  200,  and  300  acres.  One  family  owns 
a  farm  of  800  acres.  The y  are  engaged  in  general  farming,  like  other  farmers  around 
them,  but  keep  somewhat  more  stock. 

The  Waldensian  colony  is  composed  of  about  40  families  from  the  Italian  Alps, 
province  of  Turin,  and  was  established  7  years  ago.  Few  families  have  come  ia 
since  that  time.  The  colony  is  prospering.  Wheat,  corn,  aud  grapes  are  raised. 
Two  small  hosiery  mills  are  about  to  begin  work,  and  this  will  be  a  great  help  to  the 
place.  The  present  popnlation  of  the  colony  is  about  250.  This  colony  has  become 
quite  widely  known  for  its  success,  as  an  instance  of  what  a  European  farm  colony 
can  accomplish.1 

The  immigration  work  of  the  State  department  of  agriculture,  referred  to  in  the 
iissistant  commissioner's  letter,  was  taken  tip  in  1899  under  the  act  of  assembly 
reorganizing  the  department,  which  provided  that  among  the  duties  of  the  depart- 
ment should  be  "the  inducement  of  capital  and  immigration  by  the  dissemination 
of  information  relative  to  the  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  and  to  the  natural 
resources  and  industrial  opportunities  offered  in  the  State;  by  keeping  a  land  regis- 
try, and  the  publication  of  descriptions  of  agricultural,  mineral,  and  forest  and 
trucking  lands  which  may  be  offered  the  department  for  sale,"  etc. 

This  work  has  been  carried  on  as  far  as  the  means  of  the  board  will  allow  and  the 
demands  of  the  department  seemed  to  require. 

As  to  the  class  of  immigrants  wished  for.  it  is  stated  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  1899-1900,  pnge  12. 

The  effort  of  the  board,  through  the  assistant  commissioner,  has  been  to  introduce  only  such  immi- 
gration as  is  desirable  in  the  State,  men  of  means  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  make  investments  and 
build  homes,  no  encouragement  being  given  to  undesirable  steerage  immigrants  or  other  undesirable 
foreigners. 

The  assistant  commissioner,  regarding  the  small  German  farmers  as  a  highly 
desirable  class  of  immigrants,  attempted  to  divert  some  of  them  from  their  destina- 
tion, the  Northwest,  but  was  unable  to  do  so  because  of  the  fact  that  "they  invaria- 
bly locate  in  the  State  to  which  they  start  when  they  leave  the  old  country."' 

i  Reports  of  Ind.  Com.,  Vol.  X,  p.  335  (Mr.  J.  F.  Crowell):  Report  North  Carolina  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, 1899-1900,  p.  90. 
z  Report  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  1899-190U,  p.  80. 
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To  reach  them  in  their  homes  and  induce  them  to  make  North  Carolina  the  State 
of  their  original  choice  a  book  of  130  pages  in  the  German  languagewas  issued  and 
distributed  by  the  aid  of  the  American  consuls  throughout  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Belgium,  and  also  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  This  resulted  in  many  inquiries  and 
some  immigration.  One  settler  who  came  over  is  himself  now  organizing  a  German- 
American  Land  Company  with,  it  is  claimed,  ample  capital.  This  company  will 
advertise  North  Carolina's  resources,  and  will  have  its  agents  in  Germany  and 
Austria  to  distribute  its  literature  and  send  farmers  of  means  direct  to  the  State.1 

The  secretary  of  the  State  department  of  agriculture  writes  in  further  detail  as 
follows  with  regard  to  opportuuities  for  immigrants: 

(1)  An  immigrant  may  succeed  in  North  Carolina  with  a  very  limited  capital,  provided  he  is  indus- 
trious and  capable.  Our  people  who  have  lands  to  sell  are  content  with  a  small  cash  payment  and 
annual  payments  thereafter  from  the  right  people.  So  that  a  man  with  f  om  $250  to  $500  could  get  a 
small  farm,  making  an  initial  payment  ot  from  $100  to  $200  and  time  for  the  rest,  using  his  surplus  to 
maintain  himself  while  his  crops  are  maturing. 

(2)  The  class  of  farming  which  may  be  done  in  this  State  is  very  varied.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  with  from  25  to  50  acres,  an  immigrant  could  make  a  good  living,  because  there  he  can  grow  for 
the  early  markets  spinach,  kale,  cabbage,  green  peas,  lettuce,  asparagus,  onions,  beets,  string  beans, 
strawberries,  dewberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  cantaloupe,  etc.  The  shipments  from  this  State 
aggregate  050  train  loads  per  annum  from  the  region  described.  The  strawberry  crop  alone  last  year 
aggregated  more  than  9,000  tons.  In  the  middle  section  of  the  State  tobacco  and  cotton  culture 
together  with  general  farming  are  the  leading  industries.  In  the  Piedmont  and  western  or  mountain 
region  the  cereals,  grasses,  and  winter  fruit — apples— are  the  leading  industries.  The  conditions  in 
the  State,  both  climatic  and  soil,  are  extremely  favorable  for  all  agricultural  and  horticultural  pur- 
suits, and  workers  from  any  part  of  Europe  are  generally  successful  here. 

i3)  The  nationalities  sought  by  North  Carolina  are  the  English,  Scotch,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians. 
These  more  readily  assimilate  with  our  people. 

(4)  Unfortunately  we  have  no  facilities  for  furnishing  transportation  or  even  excursion  rates  for 
viewing  lands ;  however,  both  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  ana  Southern  Railway  systems,  two  of  the  largest 
in  the  State,  conduct  land  agencies,  and  furnish  those  who  endeavor  to  locate  along  their  lines  with 
reduced  fares  or  perhaps  free  transportation. 

(5)  This  department — the  department  of  agriculture,  immigration,  and  statistics — is  authorised  by 
law  to  keep  a  land  registry  wherein  are  entered  all  of  the  lands  offered  the  department  for  sale.  This 
plan  offers  the  immigrant  his  lands  without  commission  or  the  intervention  of  other  agents.  The 
department  places  the  inquirer  in  communication  with  the  person  or  persons  registering  the  lands  for 
Bale.  The  size  of  the  tract  and  its  general  condition,  together  with  the  price,  is  registered  with  the 
department  for  the  inspection  of  any  investor. 

(6)  In  regard  to  markets  will  say  that  this  State  is  most  favorably  situated,  as  it  is  within  18  hours 
of  New  York  and  has  excellent  facilities  for  transporting  truck  and  fruits  from  the  trucking  fields 
of  the  East  to  the  Northern  markets.  The  local  markets  consume  the  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,,corn, 
oats,  etc.,  while  the  South  Atlantic  States  afford  ample  market  for  the  winter  cabbage,  buckwheat, 
and  apples  of  the  mountain  region. 

The  State  has  made  but  small  effort  to  secure  foreign  immigrants,  lthas,  however,  quite  an  influx 
irom  the  colder  portions  of  our  owu  country,  and  these  are  generally  preferred.  Many  farmers  who 
find  the  New  England,  Northern,  and  Northwestern  States  almost  too  cold,  and  who  desire  a  milder 
climate,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  to  give  an  open  range  for  9  or  10  months  in  the  year,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  not  hot  enough  to  be  enervating,  will  find  iu  North  Carolina  the  happy  medium. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

T.  K.  BRUNEE,  Secretary. 

Curiouslyenough,  while  the  State  bureau  is  making  these  especial  efforts  to  induce 
immigration,  representative  farmers  heard  from  (see  table,  p.  619)  are  almost  unani- 
mous iu  saying  that  there  are  no  opportunities  in  their  localities  for  non-English- 
speaking  immigrants.  It  is  to  be  noted  at  the  same  time,  however,  that,  according 
to  the  table,  there  are  as  yet  almost  no  foreign  fanners  or  foreign  farm  laborers  in 
theState  and  it  might  bo  thought  there  were  no  opportunities  for  such  people  simply 
through  lack  of  experience  with  them  and  their  capabilities. 

OPPORTUNITIES    FOR  TENANCY   AND    OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Craven  County. — Many  of  the  larger  farmers  and  landowners  at  a  distance  of 
10  to  20  miles  from  town,  where  negro  labor  is  scarce  (the  negroes  all  want  to  live 
in  or  near  towns),  are  anxious  to  get  tenants,  and  offer  liberal  terms  that  will  satisfy 
any  tenant.  There  are  very  good  opportunities  for  purchase  on  easy  terms  »  little 
distance  from  towns. 

Beaufort  County. — Tenant  farmers  are  greatly  desired.  The  opportunities  for 
them  are  good,  if  they  are  of  any  account.  Poor  men,  if  industrious  and  thrifty, 
can  in  a  few  years  buy  and  pay  for  a  farm  of  50  or  100  acres;  hundreds  have  done  so 
all  over  eastern  North  Carolina. 

Pitt  COUNTY. — In  renting  farms  the  landlord  furnishes  land,  team,  farming  imple- 
ments, apd  feed  for  the  team;  the  tenant  does  all  the  labor  and  receives  half  the 
product.  There  are  first-rate  opportuuities  for  purchase  to  a  prudent,  saving  tenant. 
Negroes  generally  spend  all  they  make,  be  it  little  or  much.  I  have  a  white  man 
who  has  saved  $1,000  in  5  years  as  a  tenant. 

*  Report  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  1899-1900,  p.  8. 
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Wayne  County. — Only  ordinary  opportunities  to  become  a  tenant  farmer;  terras 
generally  one-half  of  the  produce,  team  and  tools  furnished.  Chances  very  poor  for 
purchase. 

Wilson  County. — Very  good  opportunities  for  tenancy.  The  landlord  furnishes 
land,  team,  farming  implements,  and  feed  for  team.  The  tenant  furnishes  labor  and 
gets  one-half  of  the  crop.  Fairly  good  opportunities  for  purchase,  though  there  is 
not  much  .'and  for  sale. 

Edgecomhe  County. — Tenants  -who  supply  their  own  team  are  given  half  the 
truck.  When  the  landlord  supplies  team  and  feed  and  farming  implements,  tenant 
gets  one-third.  Cost  of  fertilizer  is  divided.  There  are  about  the  same  chances  for 
purchase  here  as  in  the  greater  part  of  our  State.  It  is  better  for  a  poor  nian  to 
work  for  wages,  save  money,  and  buy  for  cash.  (2)  Nood  men  who  wish  to  become 
tenants  can  almost  always  make  their  own  terms.  They  can  always  rent  for  a  stated 
amount  or  work  on  shares,  the  landowner  furnishing  Land,  team,  and  tools,  and 
receiving  half  the  product.  There  are  good  opportunities  for  purchase  while  the 
purchaser  is  hiring  out  if  good  economy  is  used.     Very  many  are  now  doing  this. 

Wake  County. — Tenant  farmers  are  desired.  Landlord  furnishes  land,  team,  feed 
for  team,  tools,  etc.,  and  receives  half  the  crop.  Some  pay  one-fourth  rent  and  find 
everything  themselves.  Opportunities  for  purchase  are  good  to  a  smart  working 
man.  Many  have  bought  land  while  hiring  out.1  (2)  Land  is  rented  on  halves. 
Landlord  supplies  stock  and  tools.  Opportunities  for  purchase  are  good  here,  because 
land  is  cheap  and  laborers  are  few. 

Franklin  County. — There  are  fair  opportunities  for  renting  farms.  Terms,  one- 
fourth  of  the  crops  as  rental,  or  the  same  proportion  in  cash.  There  are  fairly  good 
opportunities  for  purchase  while  hiring  out  if  the  purchaser  is  economical  and  a  hard 
worker. 

Alamance  County. — Good  opportunities  for  renting.  Tenants  furnishing  their 
own  stock  receive  two-thirds  of  the  crops.  The  local  farmers  having  obtained  low 
prices  for  their  crops  for  some  years  past,  and  demand  for  labor  in  mills  being  very 
strong,  the  farmers  have  gone  to  factories,  and  for  this  reason  farms  are  to  be  had  on 
easy  terms. 

Burke  County. — Conditions  would  be  hard  for  a  tenant  farmer,  as  land  here  is 
poor.     The  opportunities  for  purchase  are  unfavorable. 

South  Carolina. 

(See  table,  p.  621.) 

Reports  from  representative  farmers  show  an  almost  complete  absence  of  foreign 
farmers  in  their  neighborhoods.  In  one  county,  Greenville,  there  are  mentioned 
French,  Irish,  Germans,  Swiss,  and  English.  Farm  laborers  are  as  yet  almost  exclu- 
sively negroes  and  native  "poor  whites,"  and  little  or  no  encouragement  is  given  as 
to  opportunities  for  non-English  speaking  immigrants. 

Some  dissatisfaction  with  negro  labor  is  expressed,  however. 

Wages  in  this  State  are  apparently  lower  than  in  any  other  Southern  State,  but 
one  farmer  writes :  "With  more  efficient  labor  wages  might  be  increased."  Another 
writes  that  truck  and  dairy  farming  are  coming  into  greater  prominence,  and  that 
"  this  change  will  alter  the  demand  for  labor.  Negroes  can  not  carry  on  this  sort  of 
farming."  Others  report  the  general  changes  already  spoken  of  in  the  general  sur- 
vey of  agriculture  in  the  Southern  States.  One  says:  "Factory  work  has  made  labor 
scarce."  Another:  "Men  going  to  cotton  mills'  increase  the  demand  on  farms." 
Another:  "As  cotton  mills  increase  vegetables  and  fruit  are  in  demand." 

It  appears,  then,  that  foreign-born  labor  may,  before1  long,  find  some  opening  in 
this  State. 

Some  interest  in  the  colonization  of  foreigners  as  independent  farmers  is  expressed. 
One  correspondent  writes  as  follows  from  Hampton  County : 

I  would  aay,  in  addition  to  answering  your  inquiries  as  -well  as  I  could,  that  this  company  has  some 
4,000  acres  of  very  tine  farming  lands  that  they  are  closing  the  cutting  of  the  pine  timber  from,  for 
sawmilling  purposes,  that  they  would  cut  up  into  lots  of  25,  50,  or  J00  acres  and  sell  to  a  colony  on 
easy  terms.  It  is  so  situated  that  they  would  have  plenty  of  outlet  and  yet  be  a  community  by  them- 
selves. The  company  would  want  a  good,  quiet,  religious  community,  and  would  expect  some  cash 
paid  in  at  purchase. 

Will  take  pleasure  in  answering  any  inquiries  or  in  showing  anyone  around  the  property,  and  its 
advantages.    It  is  a  good  community. 

'Farms  range  from  5  to  1,000  acres,  and  are  worth  from  $5  and  $10  to  $25,  on  time.  Improved  land  is 
over  $10.  CoBt  of  clearing  and  putting  new  land  into  good  condition  is  about  $10  an  acre.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  thousand  of  the  478,086  acres  in  the  county  are  under  cultivation.  .  j?he  remainder 
is  in  field  and  old  field.    It  costs  $5  to  $15  per  acre  to  recruit  worn-out  land. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOB  TENANCY  AND   OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Hampton  County. — Good  opportunities  for  a  tenant  farmer.  Landlord  furnishes 
work  animals,  land,  house  to  live  in,  feed  for  animals,  seed,  and  plows,  and  receives 
half  the  crop.  Laborer  cultivates,  harvests,  etc.,  about  40  acres  for  each  horse.  As 
to  purchase  while  hiriug  out,  a  great  many  negroes  have  done  this,  and  there  are 
no  reasons  why  industrious  white  immigrants  could  not  do  better. 

Darlington  County. — Good  opportunities  for  tenant  farming.  There  are  good 
opportunities  for  purchase  for  a  good  class  of  people. 

Newberry  County. — In  renting  land,  landowner  receives  one-fourth  of  the  crops. 
Sometimes  landowner  furnishes  ever\  thing  except  iertilizer  and  receives  half  the 
crop.  There  are  good  opportunities  for  a  poor  man  to  establish  himself  in  independ- 
ent farming. 

Cherokee  County. — White  men  who  can  run  a  farm  can  rent  at  from  one-quarter 
to  one-third  of  the  crops.  A  poor  man  can  purchase  land  while  hiring  out.  Land 
is  cheap,  living  is  cheap,  and  the  purchaser  can  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Spartanburg  County. — Good  tenants  get  one-half  of  all  crops.  Landlord  fur- 
nishes mule,  land,  planting  seed,  house,  and  wood  free.  Some  lands  are  sold  on  long 
time  where  yearly  payments  are  made. 

Greenville  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  to  rent  farms  for  reliable 
people,  either  on  wages  or  for  part  of  crop.  A  man  can  buy  land  at  from  $10  to  $25 
an  acre  by  paying  one-quarter  down,  and  can  have  from  1  to  5  years  to  pay  the 
balance. 

Pickens  County. — Good  tenants  will  find  no  trouble  in  securing  farms.  One- 
third  of  the  crop  is  charged  when  they  have  their  own  stock  and  tools.  If  stock  and 
tools  are  furnished,  tenant  receives  one-half.  Farming  lands  can  be  bought  on 
reasonable  terms  and  at  reasonable  prices — irom  $5  to  $30  an  acre. 

Georgia. 

(See  table,  p.  622.) 

The  managers  of  the  Georgia  Industrial  and  Immigration  Bureau  stated  to  the 
Immigration  Investigating  Commission  in  1894 : ' 

The  entire  State  of  Georgia  needs  and  desire*  a  good  class  of  immigrants.  *  *  *  "We  need,  very 
greatly,  skilled  labor  in  the  factories.  We  need,  most  of  all,  a  class  of  small  farmers,  gardeners,  etc., 
to  divide  up  the  large  farms  and  raise  crops  that  are  more  profitable  than  cotton.  *  *  *  As  to  the 
classes  of  immigrants,  I  should  say  that  we  prefer  Germans,  French,  Hollanders,  Belgians,  Scandi- 
navians, Swiss. 

At  the  present  time  testimony  taken  before  the  Industrial  Commission  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  farmer  and  farm  laborer  are  less  prosperous  than  formerly,2  that 
negro  labor,  although  unsatisfactory,  can  not  be  replaced  by  another  class  such  as 
the  foreign  immigrant,  because  the  former  is  so  plenty  and  so  cheap.  There  are, 
however,  indications  that  there  are  still  good  opportunities  for  immigrants  with 
intelligence  and  energy  to  take  advantage  of  them.  There  is  no  "  abandoned  land  '■ 
in  the  strict  sense,  but  agricultural  land  may  be  had  at  from  $5  to  $10  an  acre ;  near 
villages  and  towns  for  from  $20  to  $30.:1  Much  of  the  land  is  exhausted  of  its  tirst 
fertility,  but  fertility  may  be  restored  to  the  land  by  careful  cultivation,  and  this 
sort  of  cultivation  is  coming  more  and  more  into  use.  The  general  tendency  is  to 
the  improvement  of  farms,4  and  land,  in  some  sections  at  least,  is  slowly  increasing 
in  value. 

Such  lands  offer  opportunities  to  thrifty  foreign  purchasers  who  are  familiar  with 
intensive  methods  of  farming.  Representative  farmers  from  14  counties  of  the  State 
speak  of  foreign  fanners  in  4  counties— English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Dutch,  and  German— 
and  6  of  the  14  say  that  there  are  opportunities  for  foreign  immigrants  who  do  not 
speak  English. 

On  the  whole,  they  confirm  the  testimony  given  before  the  commission  as  to  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  foreigners  as  farm  laborers.  Such  laborers  are,  however, 
reported  in  3  counties  at  least,  and  in  1  county,  where  negroes  are  entirely  employed, 
a  desire  is  expressed  for  Protestant  Germans  or  Scotch. 


1  Report  Immigration  Investigating  Commission,  p.  134. 
*  Reports  of  Ind.  Com.,  Vol.  X,  pp.  46, 52, 59, 75. 
sibid.,  p.  450. 
■•Ibid.,  pp.  380, 389. 
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The  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  is  carrying  on  some  work  in  the  way  of  bringing 
foreign  settlers  to  this  State,  and  also  to  Alabama.  Their  land  ami  industrial  agent 
writes : 

While  this  company  has  uo  regularly  employed  agents  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  foreign  immi- 
grants to  this  section,  yet,  through  our  various  freight  and  passenger  representatives  throughout  the 
East  and  the  Northwest,  we  encourage  only  the  thrifty,  industrious,  and  better  element  of  foreign 
immigrants  to  locate  in  this  territory ;  and  in  connection  with  this  work  we  are  offering  lands  in  tracts 
to  suit  the  purchasers,  aggregating  in  all  about  260,000  acres,  in  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  lines  of 
this  conipauy  in  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  These  lands  are  adapted  to  growing  all  general 
crops,  such  as  cotton,  corn,  sugar  cane,  wheat,  rye,  and  all  varieties  of  vegetables.  Fruits,  such  as 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  grapes,  strawberries,  watermelons,  cantaloupe?,  etc.,  are  also  grown  in  large 
quantities,  particularly  peaches.  These  lands  vary  in  price  from  $1  to  $100  an  acre,  according  to  loca- 
tion, and,  as  a  rule,  can  he  purchased  ou  easy  terms— from  1  to  5  years  with  interest. 

This  territory  being  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  sections  iu  the  South,  we  are  particularly 
desirous  of  locating  thrifty  German  or  Swedish  immigrants,  who,  we  have  found,  constitute  the  best 
tanners  aud  dair\  men.  Our  work  in  connection  with  foreign  immigrants  commences  only  after  tliey 
have  been  in  this  country  for  some  time.    We  have  no  agents  in  foreign  countries  to  work  this  business. 

We  have  no  colonies  of  foreigners  established  at  any  point  on  our  line.  It  is  our  experience  that 
better  results  are  obtained  by  distributing  the  foreign  element  throughout  the  agricultural  sections 
rather  than  colonizing  them.at  some  particular  point. 

There  are  one  or  two  colonies  of  Hungarians  in  the  State,  who  are  mainly  engaged 
iu  viticulture.  They  were  brought  to  the  State  by  certain  Jewish  capitalists,  who 
themselves  returned  to  New  York.  There  were  about  100  families  in  all  in  these 
colonies,  among  whom  were  some  Slovaks. 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  TENANCY   AND   OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Charlton  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  and  for  purchase  also  are  very 
good. 

Irwin  County. — There  is  some  opening  for  tenant  farming,  but  the  best  is  for 
settlers,  as  this  is  a  comparatively  new  couutry.  The  opportunities  are  good  for  a 
man  to  purchase,  as  land  can  be  had  from  $3.50  to  $15  per  acre,  and  good  time  is 
given  to  pay  for  it.  In  a  few  years  a  purchaser  could  be  independent  and  make  a 
good  living.  Outside  work  can  be  had  to  make  a  living  outside  of  the  cropping 
season. 

Sumter  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  tenants.  Terms,  landlord 
furnishes  house,  land,  farm  stock,  and  tools;  tue  tenant  furnishes  balance  and  gets 
half  of  the  crop.     Laud  is  frequently  sold  on  long  time,  paid  for  on  installments. 

Crawford  County. — There  is  plenty  of  laud  to  rent  or  lease  at  from  $1  to  $2.50 
an  acre.  Tenant  can  get  farms,  with  stock  furnished,  ou  shares.  There  is  plenty  of 
land  to  sell  on  parti.il  payments  ou  very  reasonable  terms.  No  trouble  for  an  indus- 
trious man  to  get  along. 

Washington  County. — Good  opportunities  for  becoming  a  tenant  farmer.  Ten- 
ant can  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  the  crop  or  a  stipulated  quantity  of  cotton, 
usually  1,000  pounds  lint  cotton  for  40  acres  cultivable  land,  with  house,  garden, 
and  fuel  free.     The  best  opportunities  for  purchase. 

Walton  County. — In  renting  the  landlord  furnishes  everything — mules,  farm 
horse,  wagon,  and  land — and  charges  one-half  of  the  crop.  The  tenant  feeds  and 
clothes  himself  and  pays  for  one-half  of  the  fertilizer  used.  Land  can  be  bought 
for  $5  to  $10  an  acre,  with  all  the  time  wanted  to  pay  for  it,  at  7  per  cent  interest, 
payable  annually. 

Elbert  County. — In  renting  landlord  furnishes  land,  stock,  and  tools,  and 
receives  half  of  the  produce.  There  are  good  chances  for  a  poor  man  to  purchase  if 
he  is  thrifty.     Land  is  cheap,  and  there  is  plenty  for  sale. 

Gwinnett  County. — Good  opportunities  for  tenants  on  halves,  with  stock  and 
tools  furnished,  or  three-fourths  where  tenant  provides  for  himself.  Small  farms 
can  be  bought  on  time. 

Carroll  County — Good  opportunities  for  renting  farms.  Tenant  receives  one- 
half,  and  landlord  furnishes  everything,  or  tenant  furnishes  everything  and  receives 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths.     Good  opportunities  for  purchase  to  a  good  man. 

Bartow  County. — Good  opportunities  to  become  a  tenant  farmer.  Terms,  two- 
thirds  of  the  grain  and  three-fourths  of  the  cotton  if  he  furnishes  stock;  one-half 
without  stock.     Opportunities  for  purchase  are  not  good. 

Floyd  County.— Good  opportunities  for  Americans  to  rent  farms.  Terms,  one- 
half,  with  all  expenses  paid  by  landlord.  Chances  for  purchase  are  fair  for  an  indus- 
trious and  frugal  man. 

Catoosa  County. — In  renting  tenant  pays  one-fourth  of  cotton  and  one-half  of 
corn  if  he  furnishes  his  own  stock.  If  the  landlord  furnishes  stock  tenant  pays  one- 
half  of  everything.  Some  men  buy  land  on  time  and  make  their  living  and  pay  for 
the  land  by  farming. 
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Fannin  County. — Very  good  opportunities  to  become  a  tenant  farmer.  The  ten- 
ant furnishes  stock  and  tools,  paying  one-third  of  the  crop.  Good  chances  for  get- 
ting work  while  paying  for  a  farm  at  Ducktown  copper  mines. 

Habersham  County. — Any  sober,  steady  man  can  rent  as  much  land  as  he  wants, 
paying  in  cereal  crops  one-third  or  cotton  one-fourth  of  the  produce. 

Florida. 

(See  table,  p.  624.) 

In  1894,  according  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,1  there  was  throughout  all 
sections  of  the  State  an  express  desire  for  immigrants  of  good  character  and  indus- 
trious habits.  Wages  for  unskilled  labor  in  cotton  farming  were  50  to  75  cents  a 
day,  including  board.  In  fruit  growing  and  truck  farming  on  a  large  scale  unskilled 
labor  received  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  day  and  skilled  labor  from  $50  to  $60  per  month. 
As  to  nationalities  desired,  the  preference  was  given  to  English-speaking  people, 
although  it  was  thought  that  Italians  would  be  especially  useful  in  building  rail- 
roads and  canals  and  in  mining,  the  Germans  and  French  as  artisans  and  mechanics, 
the  Spanish  in  tobacco  manufacture.  Further:  "Among  the  European  immigrants 
to  this  country  there  are  often  practical  agriculturists  and  horticuliurists  who  have 
received  instructions  in  these  industries  as  handed  down  in  their  families  for  gener- 
ations."   To  such  the  State  offered  great  inducements. 

By  the  present  time  some  foreign  farmers  and  farm  laborers  have  found  their  way 
into  this  State.  Italians  have  come  in  to  engage  in  orange  culture.  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  Germans,  Swedes,  Russians,  French,  and  Spanish  are  reported  as  independent 
farmers  by  representative  farmers  of  the  State  (see  table)  and  English,  Germans,  and 
Swedes  (in  two  counties)  as  farm  laborers.  In  one  county  where  native  whites  and 
negroes  only  are  employed  Germans  and  Swedes  are  asked  for.  One  correspondent 
decidedly  prefers  negro  labor,  for  reasons  which  he  gives  in  a  brief  but  vivid  char- 
acterization of  the  negro  laborer.     He  saj's : 

The  negro  suits  this  section  best  because  we  do  not  have  to  provide  houses  or  food  for  him.  We 
pay  him  a  stipulated  price  per  day  and  he  finds  his  own  lodging  and  food,  thus  giving  the  housewife 
no  trouble.  He  conies  to  work  in  the  morning  and  leaves  at  night,  sleeps  under  any  kind  of  shelter, 
and  cooks  his  own  food.  If  there  is  no  house  convenient,  he  sleeps  under  a  tree.  He  works  about 
half  of  his  time  and  is  the  happiest  creature  living. 

Others  are  not  so  well  satisfied  with  negro  labor.  The  following  letter  from 
Columbia  County  shows  the  need,  in  that  section  at  least,  for  some  change: 

Your  letter  of  inquiry  caine  just  at  the  time  I  was  seeking  to  get  into  communication  with  someone 
who  could  assist  me  in  getting  a  class  of  reliable  and  intelligent  farm  laborers.  I  am  trying  to  farm 
with  negroes,  on  half  crops,  but  it  is  exceedingly  unsatisfactory ;  first,  because  they  are  so  unreliable 
arid  shiftless,  and  second,  because  they  steal  more  than  half  of  the  crop  if  given  half  an  opportunity. 
"Within  the  next  2  years  I  would  like  to  have  25  families.  I  have  the  land  and  must  import  the  labor 
if  I  can  find  the  kind  that  can  do  the  work  of  this  country.  As  an  experiment  I  would  like  to  have 
2  or  3  families  this  winter.  I  would  not  at  present  like  to  try  more.  I  can,  however,  place  several  on 
terms  of  half  croppers,  and  possibly  as  tenants.  I  am  very  glad  to  oner  my  services  in  any  way  I  can 
serve  you.  Trusting  that  we  may  be  benefited  by  getting  a  good  class  of  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
help  some  one  into  comfortable  circumstances,  Xam, 

Tours,  etc.,  

Another  correspondent  writes  as  follows : 

West  Florida  is  the  agricultural  section  of  the  State,  and  is  just  being  developed.  I  know  of  no 
place  where  a  man  of  limited  means  can  do  better  thau  here.  We  are  sadly  in  need  of  good  farm  labor 
in  the  field  and  house.  Sawmills  and  turpentine  farms  control  the  negroes  to  a  large  extent  and  make 
farm  hands  very  hard  to  get.  Good,  intelligent  immigrants  that  would  soon  learn  to  speak  English 
would  do  well.  '  There  are  a  few  Germans  here,  also  Swedes,  but  none  of  the  other  nationalities  except 
in  the  cities.  If  you  could  send  a  colony  here  that  have  some  means,  so  they  could  buy  land  and  make 
a  small  payment,  they  would  do  well.  Wild  land  can  be  had  from  $3  to  $5  per  acre  at  present,  within 
6  or  12  miles  from  the  railroad,  aud  I  think  our  people  would  lend  a  helping  hand  toward  getting  them 
located. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY  AND   OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Polk  County. — Excellent  opportunities  for  renting  farms.  Good  farmers  can 
make  very  satisfactory  arrangements.  Florida  offers  exceptional  opportunities  for 
the  purchase  of  land  on  easy  terms,  as  living  here  is  very  cheap  and  land  is  low. 

Hillsboro  County. — There  are  but  few  tenant  farmers  here  and  the  chances  for 
them  are  not  good.  Opportunities  for  purchase  depend  upon  the  man.  A  few  suc- 
ceed, but  not  the  majority. 

Pasco  County. — No  place  gives  better  opportunities  for  renting.  Lands,  houses, 
pastures,  and  fertilizers  are  furnished  by  the  owner,  and  the  renter  gives  only  half 

1  Keport  Im.  Inv.  Com.,  pp.  131-133. 
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the  net  proceeds  to  the  owner;  or  the  renter  furnishes  team,  tools,  and  three-quarters 
of  the  fertilizer,  giving  the  landlord  one-fourth  of  the  crop.  No  country  offers  such 
wonderful  inducements  for  purchase  on  easy  terms  while  the  purchaser  is  earning  a 
living  by  hiring  out. 

Volusia  County. — A  renter  can  get  all  the  land  he  wants,  in  some  cases  with 
good  houses,  having  all  the  land  produces  except  the  oranges,  free.  There  are  the 
best  possible  opportunities  for  purchase  on  easy  terms  in  this  country  if  a  man  is 
honest  and  upright. 

Putnam  County. — There  are  no  opportunities  for  renting.  Land  is  cheap  and 
industrious  men  with  small  capital  would  do  well.  There  are  opportunities  to  hire 
out  a  part  of  the  year. 

St.  John  County. — There  is  very  little  done  in  the  way  of  tenant  farming.  Many 
have  purchased  land  by  hiring  out,  and  land  is  cheap. 

Alachua  County. — Good  opportunities  for  renting.  The  kind  of  crop  determines 
the  share  the  tenant  gets.  It  is  probably  the  best  way  for  a  man  to  establish  him- 
self in  independent  farming  to  hire  out  while  making  payments.  The  opportunities 
are  good  for  men  that  will  do  good  work.    Land  can  be  bought  low  and  on  long  time. 

Columbia  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  to  become  a  tenant  farmer  for 
a  money  rent  or  half  the  crops.  Land  rent  is  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  acre.  On  half- 
cropping,  horse,  land,  implements,  etc.,  are  furnished  by  the  landlord,  and  the 
tenant  does  all  the  work,  making  hay  and  harvesting.  A  good  man  can  get  all  the 
help  he  needs  in  purchasing  land  if  he  has  any  ability  to  do  work  and  is  industrious. 
Land  is  cheap  and  can  be  bought  wholly  on  time.     Living  is  very  cheap. 

Madison  County. — Good  opportunities  for  renting  and  for  purchase  on  easy 
terms. 

Gadsden  County. — Tenants  have  farm  and  outfit  furnished  them.  Tenant  fur- 
nishes the  labor  only  and  gets  half  the  crop.  The  opportunities  for  purchasing  land 
on  easy  terms  are  fine  for  frugal  negroes,  but  they  seldom  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity.  On  the  other  hand,  white  men  could  not  purchase  while  hiring  out,  as 
this  is  no  country  for  white  laborers.  The  two  races  do  not  work  together  to 
advantage. 

Jackson  County. — Opportunities  are  good  for  renting  land.  The  landlord  fur- 
nishes everything  but  the  tenant's  board  and  the  tenant  receives  half  the  crop;  or 
the  tenant  furnishes  everything'  and  gets  two-thirds.  An  able-bodied  man  with  a 
healthy  wife  and  growing  childreu  can  take  a  homestead  and  let  the  family  improve 
it  while  he  works  out  to  support  them. 

Calhoun  County. — Good,  opportunities  for  tenancy  and  the  very  best  for  pur- 
chase to  men  of  energy. 

Walton  County. — Good  opportunities  for  tenancy.  There  is  no  standard  figure 
for  rental,  usually  one-third  of  the  crop.  There  are  fairly  good  opportunities  for 
purchase  at  present,  as  favorable,  if  not  more  so  than  in  any  section  of  the  country. 

Kentucky. 
(See  table,  p.  626.) 

The  curator  of  the  geological  department,  writing  to  the  Immigration  Investiga- 
ting Commission  in  1894  said,1  with  reference  to  a  suggestion  made  that  some  means 
be  employed  whereby  immigrants  should  be  given  information  as  to  the  need  or  lack 
of  need  of  labor  in  various  sections  of  the  country : 

The  suggestion  'is  a  good  one,  provided  the  work  is  done  by  the  States,  cooperating  with  the  Federal 
authorities,  instead  of  by  land  syndicates  and  colonization  companies  acting  under  the  sanction,  either 
full  or  qualified,  of  Government  officials. 

He  said  further : 

Kentucky  needs  not  artisans  and  mechanics  so  much  as  agriculturists,  fruit  growers,  etc.,  although 
the  first-named  classes  are  also  desired  in  many  of  the  counties.  Families  to  settle  the  more  rugged 
parts  of  the  State,  especially  what  is  known  (to  a  large  extent  incorreotly)  as  the  mountainous  part, 
and  who  will  come  expecting  to  acquire  permanent  homes,  are  particularly  desired  There  are  already 
colonies  of  Swiss,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians  planted  in  the  State.    More  are  wanted. 

But  in  Kentucky  there  is  less  disposition  just  now  to  secure  immigrants  direct  from  foreign  countries 
than  from  other  States.  It  is  believed,  in  the  main,  such  immigration  is  best  for  this  State  at  present, 
though  there  is  ever  a  welcome  for  the  better  class  of  immigrants  coming  direct  from  foreign  homes. 

At  that  time  a  bureau  of  information  and  immigration  (not  a  State  office)  had  just 
been  organized  and  the  manager  stated  to  the  Immigration  Investigating  Commis- 
sion that  the  State  desired  immigration  in  all  parts,  but  had  made  no  organized 
efforts  to  induce  it  beyond  a  geological  survey,  with  publication  of  the  results.  The 
object  of  the  bureau  above  named  was  to  collect  and  publish  information  about  the 

>  Report  Immigration  Investigating  Commission,  1895,  p.  13Q, 
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State  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  a  good  class  of  immigrants  and  investors,  both 
native  and  foreign.  The  nationalities  preferred  were  British,  Germans,  Swiss,  and 
Scandinavians.  Poles,  Huns,  and  the  Latin  races  were  not  desired,  except  individ- 
uals who  came  of  their  own  volition. 

With  regard  to  present  conditions  the  State  commissioner  of  agriculture  writes 
(January  4,  1901) : 

First.  I  do  not  think  the  opportunities  for  immigrants  are  measurably  greater  than  they  were  a 
few  years  ago  imless  it  be  in  coal  mining.  The  prices  of  this  product  are  higher  now,  and  I  think 
the  miners  and  other  employees  share  in  the  advance. 

Second.  I  think  the  German  farmers  are  more  effective  as  farm  laborers  and  as  farmers,  particularly 
around  larger  cities  and  towns  where  market  gardening  is  practiced. 

Third.  I  think  the  success  of  foreign  farmers  is  greater  upon  the  whole  and  due  to  intensive 
methods. 

Fourth.  Our  farmer*  do  not  oppose,  but  favor,  the  influx  of  the  right  kind  of  foreigners  into  the 
State. 

Fifth.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  the  Southern  Railroad 
in  a  general  way  are  encouraging  immigrants  to  settle  along  their  lines.  The  Commercial  Club  of 
Louisville  is  endea\'oring  to  do  the  same.  There  are  also  private  parties  and  corporations  who  either 
own  land  or  are  interested  in  inducing  immigration. 

Sixth.  There  is  a  SwisB  colony  established  at  Berastadt,  Laurel  County,  which  seems  to  have  been 
very  satisfactory  after  some  12  years'  experience.  The  German  farmers  mentioned  in  second  para- 
graph above  mostly  come  as  individuals  and  not  in  colonies. 

Tery  truly,  yours,  I.  B.  Nall,  Commissioner. 

The  representative  farmers  heard  from  (see  table)  are  unanimous  in  saying  that 
there  are  no  openings  for  non-English-speaking  immigrants  in  this  State.  There 
are  no  foreign  farmers  in  the  counties  heard  from,  except  some  Swiss  in  Adair 
County  (not  far  from  Laurel  County,  where  is  situated  the  Swiss  colony  referred  to 
by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture),  and  no  foreign  farm  laborers.  All  are  negroes 
or  native  whites.  Out  of  9  farmers  heard  from  3  expressed  a  decided  preference  for 
negroes  as  laborers,  2  for  native  whites,  and  1  stated  there  was  "no  prejudice 
against  foreign  labor.'' 

OPPORTUNITIES    FOR   TENANCY  AND    OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Christian  County. — Good  opportunities  for  tenant  if  he  bus  energy  and  pluck. 
If  tenant  furnishes  team  and  tools,  gets  two-thirds  of  crop;  if  owner  furnishes  team 
and  tools,  gets  one-half  of  crop.     Chances  are  good  for  purchase  on  easy  terms. 

Barren  County. — Good  chances  for  tenant.  He  gets  one-third  to  one-half  crop. 
Good  for  purchase  if  tenant  can  make  one  payment  on  land. 

Adair  County. — Fair  opportunity  for  tenancy,  but  not  much  for  purchase  on 
easy  terms. 

Clay  County. — Very  good  opportunities  to  rent.  Stock  and  implements  fur- 
nished for  one-half  of  crop.  If  tenant  furnishes  stock  and  implements,  he  gives 
one-third. 

Knott  County. — Good  opportunity  for  tenant.  He  gets  one- third  of  crop.  Tolera- 
bly easy  to  purchase. 

Madison  County. — No  opportunity  for  tenancy  or  purchase ;  land  too  expensive. 

Anderson  County. — Tenant  gets  one-half  crops,  house  rent  free,  wood,  and 
stock  to  work  crops.     Good  chance  for  purchase  if  man  is  economical. 

Owen  County. — There  are  many  tenant  farmers,  receiving  usually  one-half  crop 
ready  for  market,  with  teams  furnished,  or  grass  furnished  if  tenant  furnishes  teams. 
For  purchase,  best  plan  is  to  work  on  tenant  system  until  enough  is  accumulated 
to  make  payments  on  land. 

Rowan  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  or  for  purchase  are  not  good. 

Tennessee. 
(See  table,  p.  R27.) 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railway  is  interested  in  securing  immi- 
gration to  the  State,  and  maintains  an  immigration  department  for  that  purpose. 
The  agent  of  that  department  writes  as  follows  with  regard  to  opportunities  for 
settlers,  and  general  conditions: 

This  companv  has  no  land  for  sale,  but  it  has  secured  a  large  amount  on  its  lines  suitable  for  coloui- 
zation  There'is  no  outlay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  agents  except  myself  and  one  or  two  assistants. 
I  should  think  that  I  have  at  present  some  40.000  acres  of  land  at  my  disposal.  It  is  suitable  lor  the 
greatest  variety  of  crops,  among  others,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  tobacco,  Irish  and 
sweet  potatoes,  about  50  kinds  of  grasses,  sorghum,  cotton,  peanuts,  broom  corn,  cowpeas,  beans, 
tomatoes  strawberries,  celery,  castor  beans,  asparagus,  Kaffir  corn,  melons,  turnips,  onions,  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  every  character,  including  grapes,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  quinces,  plums,  and 
berries  of  various  kinds.  Besides  these  the  land  is  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  live  stock,  poultry, 
and  bees. 
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These  lands  are  worth  from  $4  to  $10  per  acre.  "We  do  not  care  about  special  classes  of  purchasers, 
but  would  be  glad  to  hare  good  Germans  who  will  enter  upon  fruit  and  vegetable  culture  for  the 
Northern  markets.  This  special  branch  of  agriculture  has  proved  immensely  popular.  From  one 
section  was  shipped  in  a  Binglo  day  153  carloads  of  strawberries  that  caused  to  be  distributed  in  that 
locality  $40,000  for  a  single  day's  shipment. 

There  are  1  or  2  colonies  of  foreign  immigrants.  The  Swiss  have  a  very  flourishing  settlement  at 
Hohenwald,  in  LewiR  County,  Tenn.  Another  colony  that  has  been  long  settled  is  at  Belvidere,  in 
Franklin  County.  These  were  also  German-  Swiss,  and  they  are  accounted  the  best  farmers  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  making  the  largest  yield  of  produce  and  noted  for  the  high  character  of  their 
farms.  Most  of  the  immigrants  that  come  to  the  State,  however,  come  from  the  Northwest.  Ten- 
nessee offers  excellent  opportunities  for  industrious  farmers.  A  good  deal  of  manufacturing  is  also 
now  being  carried  on  which  requires  a  higher  class  of  immigrants. 

Tours,  truly,  J.  B.  Killebrew, 

Industrial  and  Immigration  Agent. 

In  addition  to  the  colonies  noted  above  may  be  mentioned  tho  colony  of  Finns  in 
Hickman  County,  established  by  Mr.  Hornborg,  general  agent  of  the  Finland  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  an  account  of  which,  with  other  colonies  planted  or  proposed 
by  him,  will  be  found  on  page  510  of  this  report. 

There  are,  besides,  some  Italians  in  the  State.  Quite  a  number  are  engaged  in 
truck  farming  in  the  outskirts  of  Memphis,  and  are  very  successful.1 

A  certain  "farm  company"  is  now  interesting  itself  in  securing  immigrants  from 
crowded  city  districts  to  cultivate  land  in  northwestern  Tennessee.  The  following 
circular  gives  an  idea  of  conditions  in  a  part  of  the  State  to  which  immigration  is 
invited,  and  of  the  advantages  offered: 

We  have  here  a  farm  of  1,500  acres  of  cleared  land  on  a  tract  of  3,000  acres,  the  same  being  located 

in  the  extreme  northeastern  corner  of  this  ( )  county,  aud  is  distant  from  2  to  3  miles  from . 

This  land  was  cleared  from  a  virgin  forest  since  1891,  since  which  time  all  stumps  have  been  removed 
from  800  acres  of  land,  allowing  the  use  of  modern  up-to-date  farming  machinery.  This  land  is  as  good 
as  can  he  found  in  the  State;  is  rolling  enough  to  insure  good  drainage.  The  land  lies  nearly  in  a 
square,  being  intersected  by  a  creek  diagonally  across  its  entire  length.  All  of  this  land  is  above  an 
overflow  from  the  Mississippi  River,  and  is  not  subject  to  its  backwater.  The  principal  crops  raised 
are  wheat,  corn,  and  hay.    Cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  mules  are  also  raised. 

We  do  not  rent,  lease,  or  share  crop  any  of  this  land,  experience  teaching  us  that  our  best  interests 
require  that  we  have  all  this  work  done  by  daily  labor,  and  for  that  reason  we  will  not  consider  any 
proposition  to  work  any  of  the  land  in  any  other  manner. 

To  this  end  we  seek  to  settle  upon  this  farm  a  number  of  families  who  are  seeking  steady  employ- 
ment theyear  round  at  a  fair  price,  and  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  surround  them  with  a  good  and 
comfortable  home  after  they  have  shown  us  that  they  are  satisfied  to  remain,  and  providing,  of  course, 
that  they  give  us  satisfaction. 

"We  pay  the  following  prices  for  able-bodied  male  labor :  75  cents  per  day  for  January  to  April  and 
October  to  December;  85  cents  per  day  for  May  and  September;  $1  per  day  for  June,  July,  andAugut-t, 
with  a  prospect  of  better  wages  to  the  right  parties.  House  and  garden  spnt  are  free.  Wood  can  be 
had  in  abundance,  and  costs  you  nothing  but  the  trouble  to  cut  anil  haul ;  teams  are  furnished  free  of 
charge  for  hauling.    Settlements  in  full  are  made  once  each  month  in  cash. 

"We  will  require  references  for  character  and  working  qualities,  aud  will  advance  transportation  to 
those  furnishing  satisfactory  references,  the  amount  of  same  to  be  refunded  in  easy  monthly  pay- 
ments. We  are  willing  also  that  you  satisfy  yourself  that  you  will  be  fairly  treated  and  that  you  will 
work  for  a  responsible  concern.  This  you  can  do  by  writing  us  your  religious  faith  and  we  will  give 
you  the  name  of  our  local  minister  of  the  same  faith,  to  whom  you  are  at  liberty  to  write. 

We  are  anxious  to  place  on  this  farm  an  honest,  industrious,  and  thrifty  people,  those  who  know 
what  farm  life  is  and  are  willing  and  contented  to  follow  it. 

Those  to  whom  this  does  not  apply  we  say  do  not  come;  you  will  be  wasting  your  time. 
Tours,  truly, 

Farm  Company. 

Of  11  representative  farmers  heard  from  in  10  counties  (see  table,  p.  627)  4  were  of 
the  opinion  that  non-English-speaking  immigrants  could  find  employment ;  3  thought 
there  would  be  little  if  any  opportunity  for  them,  and  4  thought  there  would  be  none. 
These  opinions  seem  independent  of  the  question  whether  foreigners  had  already 
found  their  way  into  the  localities  mentioned.  In  3  of  the  4  counties  where  there 
were  said  to  be  openings  for  immigrants,  there  were  neither  foreign  farmers  nor  farm 
laborers.  In  2  out  of  the  3  counties  where  Germans,  Irish,  and  Swiss  were  found, 
there  was  said  to  be  not  much  chance  for  immigrants. 

OPPORTUNITIES    FOR  TENANCY   AND    OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Hamblen  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  to  become  tenants.  There  is 
always  land  to  rent  on  a  variety  of  terms.  Sometimes  renter  furnishes  everything 
and  gives  one-third,  or  owner  may  supply  seed  and  stock  aud  take  one-half.  Land 
may  be  bought  anywhere  in  this  county  on  easy  terms,  but  wages  are  low  when  it 
comes  to  paying  for  land  while  hiring  out. 

Giles  County. — (1)  Improvement  in  methods  of  farming  and  in  farm  implements 
is  calling  for  a  better  class  of  tenants.  Those  could  get  laud  at  a  reasonable  rental. 
There  are  good  opportunities  to  purchase  for  good,  honest  men  who  will   work. 

1  See  p.  510  of  this  report. 
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(2)  There  are  good  opportunities  for  rental.  The  tenant  can  get  one-half  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  farm  if  he  furnishes  his  own  tools  and  farming  implements.  The 
prices  for  produce  are  very  good. 

Marshall  County. — There  is  not  much  chance  of  renting  desirable  farms,  and 
no  opportunities  for  purchase  on  easy  terms  while  purchaser  hired  out,  as  wages  are 
very  low. 

Maury  County.— Most  farms  are  small,  and  few  are  for  rent.  Where  they  are 
leased  on  shares  one-half  is  usually  given  to  the  owner,  and  in  some  cases  where  the 
tenant  stands  the  expense  one  third  is  given  to  the  owner.  There  is  probably  no 
opportunity  for  a  poor  man  to  purchase  a  farm  while  earning  a  living  hiring  out.  A 
man  must  have  some  capital  to  get  started  here.  Laud  is  hi^h  and  profits  in  iarming 
are  not  large. 

Williamson  County. — There  are  a  few  farms  to  let  here.  Tenant  gives  one-third 
to  one-half  the  crop,  according  to  agreement.  The  landlord  furnishes  land,  seed, 
teams,  ami  slock.  In  portions  of  our  county  land  can  be  purchased  cheap  on  yearly 
payments,  near  schools  and  churches.  If  a  man  is  'ndustrious  he  can  rise  right 
away. 

Hickman  County. — Land  is  leased  to  tenants  for  one-third  of  the  crop,  tenant  fin- 
ishing stock.     Land  can  be  bought  at  from  )fo  to  $30  an  acre. 

Davidson  County.—  Farms  can  be  had  for  $10  an  acre. 

Sumner  County. — There  are  no  opportunities  for  tenant  farming  and  none  for 
purchase  on  easy  terms. 

Lauderdale  County. — Farms  can  be  rented  on  easy  terms  provided  the  intend- 
ing tenant  has  small  capital.     There  are  very  good  opportunities  for  purchase. 

Obion  County. — The  tenant  gets  half  the  crop  when  luruishing  team  and  tools, 
and  feed  for  team.  If  landlord  furnishes  these  in  addition  to  rent,  the  tenant 
receives  only  one-third  of  the  crop.  There  are  good  opportunities  for  good,  indus- 
trious tenants.  Land  can  be  bought  unimproved  in  this  county  at  $5  an  acre;  pne- 
third  cash,  the  balance  in  1  and  2  years. 

Alabama. 
(See  table,  p.  629.) 

The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company  maintains  a  general  immigration 
and  industrial  department  for  the  purpose  of  settling  up  land  in  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Florida,  and  Mississippi.     The  general  immigration  agent  writes : 

This  company  has  made  no  special  efforts  toward  inducing  foreign  immigration  (by  which  I  pre- 
sume you  mean  newly-landed  immigrants)  into  its  territory,  and  it  is  only  within  the'laet  few  years 
that  the  Scandinavians  and  other  northern  Europeans  have  shown  a  disposition  to  locato  in  the  district 
south  of  the  Tennessee  Kiver.  However,  there  is  now  such  a  disposition,  but  mostly  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  been  residents  ot  the  United  States  for  some  years,  and  particularly  in  the  North- 
western States.  A  good  Scandinavian  settlement  has  been  started  at  Tborsby,  Ala.,' which  is  on  our 
main  line  about  halfway  between  Birmingham  and  Montgomery.  This  colony  is  constantly  in  receipt 
of  Scandinavian  settlers.  At  Cullman,  which  is  about  halfway  between  Decatur  and  Birmingham,  is 
a  large  and  prosperous  settlement,  of  Germans.  Germans,  however,  are  found  more  or  leBS  throughout 
our  territory. 

Until  the  last  few  years  the  labor  conditions  inmost  parts  of  the  South  were  such  as  to  not  encourage 
the  migratiun  of  the  great  mass  of  foreign  immigrants,  who,  even  while  taking  up  land,  must  depend 
largely  on  the  sale  of  their  surplus  labor,  at  least,  to  insure  their  living  for  at  least  a  few  years 
while  their  lands  were  being  made  productive.  But  the  last  2  years  has  shown  a  most  remarkable 
advance  iu  the  demand  for,  and  in  the  prices  paid  for  labor,  especially  in  the  great  coal  and  iron  dis- 
trict of  which  Birmingham  is  the  center;  so  that  now  that  district  especially  presents  a  most  inviting 
field  for  that  class  of  people,  especially  those  who  are  familiar  with  working  in  coal  mines,  coking 

Slants,  and  iron  and  steel  works.  Land  can  be  had  very  cheap  in  that  district,  as  the  surface  ia  so 
roken  by  hills  that  it  is  not  attractive  to  the  general  farmer,  though  it.is  productive  enough,  and  can 
be  used  profitably  in  small  farms  of  20  to  40  acres.  All  the  field,  garden,  and  fruit  crops  can  be  grown 
there  most  successfully,  and  over  a  long  season,  as  also  poultry,  etc.  I  think  I  do  not  exaggerate  when 
I  say  that  50,000  families  could  find  advantageous  locations  in  that  Birmingham  district,  where  they 
could  get  their  small  tracts  of  land  and  where  they  could  find  most  remunerative  employment  for 
their  surplus  labor,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  various  Slavonic  peoples  would  be  best  adapted  to 
that  situation. 

As  the  company  itself  does  not  handle  lands  I  would  be  unable  to  give  specific  information  on  the 
subject  of  prices  and  terms,  though  I  know  that  in  a  general  way  such  land  can  be  bought  in  large 
lots  as  low  as  $2  to  $:j  per  acre,  there  being  one  tract  in  particular  of  about  ]  40,000  acres  which  can  be 
bought,  I  understand,  at  $2. 

This  mining  and  manufacturing  district,  then,  which  embraces  probably  500  square  miles  and  upward, 
would  be  best  adapted  to  the  foreigners  I  have  indicated  who  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  working 
in  mines,  coking  plants,  and  iron  and  steel  works ;  and  farther  south  the  Gulf  coast  district  presents 
a  field  of  vast  possibilities  for  the  agricultural  immigrants  from  southern  Europe,  Italy  in  particular. 
The  land  is  cheap  and  all  the  conditions  most  highly  favorable  for  the  growing  of  fruits  and  garden 
crops  of  all  sorts;  in  fact,  in  normal  seasons  garden  crops  can  be  made  throughout  the  winter,  and 
there  is  always  a  remunerative  demand  for  such  products. 

A  few  Italians  are  to  be  found  in  our  Gulf  coast  district,  but  no  particular  colonies  of  them. 

In  brief,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  of  Southern  people  generally  that 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  make  any  great  etfort  to  attract  foreign  immigration  to  that  section  of  the 
country.  This,  in  my  opinion,  was  a  great  mistake,  as  the  millions  of  highly  desirable  Italian  agri- 
cultnrists  who  have  gone  to  Argentina  in  the  last  20  years  should  have  been  diverted  to  the  Southern 
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States,  where  probably  they  ■would  have  succeeded  hotter  than  they  have  done  in  Argentina.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  will  be  any  decided  disposition  on  the  part  of  imy  railroad  or  other  interests  to 
make  any  part  icular  effort  to  attract  foreign  immigration  to  the  Southern  States,  the  general  belief 
being  that  it  does  not  naturally  incline  in  that  direction,  and  much  effort  and  expenditure  of  money 
would  be  necessary  to  accomplish  any  substantial  results. 

Tours,  truly,  K.  J-  Wemyss, 

General  Immigration  and  Industrial  Agent. 

The  "few  Italians"  spoken  of  in  the  above  letter  are  probably  certain  colonies 
described  in  preceding  pages  of  this  report.1  They  were  located  at  Daphne,  Baldwin 
County,  and  at  Lamberth,  Baldwin  County.     They  are  apparently  very  successful. 

Representative  farmers  from  7  counties  in  this  State  report  no  foreign  farm  labor- 
ers in  their  neighborhoods,  and  very  few  foreign  farmers.  A  few  Germans  and  Irish 
are  spoken  of  in  Hale  County,  and  a  desire  is  expressed  for  Germans,  Poles,  and 
Irish  to  come  in  as  farm  laborers.  Three  of  the  7  correspondents  are  of  the  opinion 
that  there  would  be  openings  for  immigrants. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOE  TENANCY   AND   OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Henry  County. — There  ar<>  good  opportunities  for  renting.  Stock  is  furnished, 
and  house,  and  the  produce  is  divided.  There  are  fair  opportunities  for  purchase. 
There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  to  rent  farms  for  the  sort  of  tenants  wanted. 
Terms,  one-half  the  proceeds.  A  poor  man  has  a  good  chance  to  purchase.  Land  is 
reasonable,  crops  plentiful,  and  the  country  healthful.  The  soil  is  samiy,  suitable 
for  white  labor,  and  a  workingman  can  always  get  help. 

Butler  County. — There  arc  good  opportunities  to  rent  on  shares  or  for  cash.  In 
this  neighborhood  opportunities  for  purchase  are  excellent.  There  are  as  many  as 
10,000  to  15,000  acres  to  be  had  at  from  $4  to  $10  an  acre. 

Leio  County. — Good  opportunities  to  rent  if  tenant  is  willing  to  work  and  will 
not  go  too  heavily  in  debt  the  first  year.  As  for  purchase  while  hiring  out,  it  sim- 
ply depends  on  the  man. 

Hale  County. — In  one  instance,  3  brothers,  Irishmen,  took  jobs  of  ditching  and 
well  digging,  then  rented  land,  a  little  at  a  time,  saving  their  money  and  keeping  to 
their  work.  They  are  now  merchants  and  landowners,  selling  400  to  500  bales  of  cot- 
ton a  year,  and  are  good  citizens. 

Pickens  County. — This  county  has  fine  opportunities  for  white  tenants.  There 
are  good  opportunities  for  purchase.  Land  is  plentiful  and  can  be  had  at  from  $1  to 
$10  an  acre. 

Talladega  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting.  A  good  white 
man  can  make  satisfactory  arrangements  by  which  he  can  make  money.  He  can 
find  employment  for  his  whole  family.     Land  can  be  bought  on  payments. 

Mississippi. 
(See  table,  p.  630.) 

The  governor  of  the  State  wrote,  in  1894, 2  that  he  was  doubtful  whether  foreign 
immigrants  were  desired  as  laborers  in  Mississippi;  but  if  any  came,  he  thought 
Germans  w  ould  be  preferred  to  all  others ;  second,  Swedish ;  then,  Italian.  As. there 
were  no  mining  interests,  and  more  artisans  and  skilled  labor  than  could  find 
employment,  wages  of  unskilled  labor  for  ordinary  farm  work  were  from  $8  to  $12  per 
month. 

From  reports  received  from  representative  farmers  in  12  counties  of  the  State, 
it  appears  that  by  this  time  quite  a  number  of  foreign  farmers  have  made  their 
way  into  the  State.  These  are  mainly  Germans  and  Swedes,  with  a  few  Irish.  In 
one  southern  county  Germans  and  Swedes  are.  mentioned  as  farm  laborers;  but 
throughout  the  State  negro  farm  labor  prevails.  And  there  appears  to  be  a  decided 
preference  for  this  class  of  labor,  partly  due  to  the  preponderance  of  cotton  farming 
in  Ihe  State;  partly  to  unfamiliarity  with  any  other  class  of  labor.  One  corre- 
spondent writes:  " Negroes  are  preferred  because  no  others  have  been  tried;  white 
labor  on  the  large  plantations  would  not  be  advisable.  But  on  the  smaller  truck 
and  stock  farms  a  great  many  conld  find  employment,  both  men  and  women." 
Another  writes :  "  Yes,  there  are  chances  for  immigrants,  but  they,  as  a  general  rule, 
do  not  take  to  our  styles  of  farming,  knowing  nothing  of  cotton  work,  and  no  small 
grains  in  quantities  aro  sown  here  except  oats." 

Another,  however,  complains  c  f  negro  labor,  saying:  "The  negro  is  employed 
heie,  but  is  getting  to  be  worthless.     We  should  like  to  have  some  good  Germans  or 


1  Page  504.  2lieport  Im.  Inv.  Com.  p.  141. 
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Swedes.  The  Germans  and  Swedes  soon  learn  English  and  can  he  employed  as 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  brick  masons  and  bousebuilders."  Another  writes  that 
the  chances  for  immigrants  are  probably  good,  "  although  there  are  none  of  this  class 
here."  In  fact,  notwithstanding  thu  prevalence  of  negro  labor  and  the  preferences 
expressed  for  that  class,  6  of  the  15  farmers  heard  from  report  opportunities  for  non- 
English-speaking  immigrants  in  their  neighborhoods. 

A  few  Italians  seem  to  have  made  their  way  into  the  Delta  country.1  In  testimony 
taken  before  the  Indnstrial  Commission  an  instance  was  given  where  a  large  planta- 
tion was  rented  out  and  snbreuted  in  small  plots  to  negroes  and  Italians.  There 
were  about  half  a  dozen  families  of  the  Italians.  These  Italian  families  made  suc- 
cessful cotton  farmers,  being  more  energetic  than  the  negroes.  They  do  not  stay 
long,  however,  as  they  soon  make  enough  to  engage  in  some  other  kind  of  business. 
On  account  of  their  very  success  in  farming,  then,  they  are  considered  less  desirable 
as  renters  than  the  colored  people,  who  stay  on  the  farm.  Italians  are  also  found  on 
sugar-cane  plantations  in  the  State.'2 

Not  many  farm  hands  in  the  State  are  hired  by  the  month  or  day.  The  tenant 
system  largely  prevails. "  The  lands  in  the  State  are  still  owned  in  large  tracts, 
although  not  so  largo  as  before  the  War,  and  the  system  now  prevailing  is  to  let  them 
out  in  small  tracts  (especially  cotton  land)  1o  be  worked  on  shares  of  the  crop,  or  for 
a  cotton  rent. 

The  Illinois  Central  Kailroad  Company  is  making  efforts  to  induce  immigration  to 
the  Delta  district.  The  land  commissioner  writes  as  follows,  under  date  of  June  20, 
1901: 

W"e  have  about  200,000  acres  on  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  in  Ibe  Yazoo  Valley,  Mis- 
sissippi. "We  have  just  disposed  of  50.000  acres  of  land  grant  in  southern  Illinois.  The  lands  are 
suitable  for  all  crops,  but  are  specially  used  for  cotton  and  corn.  We  have  never  had  any  success  with 
foreign  immigrants  and  have  no  agents  for  tbat  purpose.  All  attempts  to  locate  colonies  from  cities 
have  proven  abortive.  Greatest  success  has  been  in  locating  individual  farmers  and  sales  to  local 
residents. 

Yours,  truly,  Edward  P.  Skene, 

Land  Commissioner. 

The  Yazoo  Valley,  to  which  the  Illinois  Central  is  trying  to  bring  settlers,  was 
originally  a  great  forest  of  hard- wood  timber,  and  up  to  1884,  when  the  Yazoo  aud 
Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  was  completed,  there  were  not  over  500,000  acres  in  culti- 
vation. Since  then  nearly  1,500,000  acres  have  been  pnt  into  cultivation.  What  the 
country  now  needs  is  thrifty,  industrious  immigrants  with  some  capital.  Cotton  is 
the  great  staple  product  in  this  valley,  where  a  bale  to  the  acre  may  be  grown,  an 
ordinary  yield  being  one-third  of  a  bale  to  the  acre.  No  fertilizing  is  needed,  the  soil 
beiug  very  deep  and  rich.  Diversified  farming  is  recommended,  notwithstanding 
the  large  yield  of  cotton,  to  make  cotton  raising  itself  more  profitable.  Settlers  who 
want  to  work  for  cash  while  improving  their  land  will  find  abundant  opportunity  in 
the  many  sawmills  along  the  line  of  the  railroad. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  land  owned  by  the  railroad  is  in  largo  tracts,  suitable 
for  colonies.  One  hundred  or  more  families  can  be  located  on  tracts  of  80  or  more 
acres  of  laud  which  adjoin  each  other.  These  lands  are  sold  at  from  $7  to  $9  upward 
per  acre,  according  to  location  and  number  of  acres  cleared.  Terms  of  sale  are,  one- 
fifth  cash,  the  balance  payable  iu  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  years,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent, 
payable  annually. 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  TENANCY   AND    OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Wilkinson  Codnty. — (1)  There  are  the  best  of  opportunities  for  renting — better 
than  in  any  other  agricultural  county  in  the  United  States.  Land  rents  from  $1.50 
to  $2  50  an  acre,  with  honse,  wood,  water,  garden,  and  truck  patch  free,  and  often 
pasturage.  There  are  good  opportunities  for  purchase  4  or  5  miles  from  the  rail- 
road. Lands  are  cheap  there — say  from  $3  to  $7  an  acre.  These  lands  will  fre- 
quently earn  their  purchase  price  the  first  year.  (2)  There  are  very  good  oppor- 
tunities for  tenants.  Fair  rentals  are  charged  for  lauds.  The  share  system  is  used 
by  some.  The  landlord  furnishes  team,  tools,  land,  and  seed ;  also,  half  the  fertilizer 
when  used.     Tenant  furnishes  half  of  all  labor  and  gets  hall  of  all  crops. 

Lincoln  County. — Land  can  be  bought  cheap  for  cash  or  on  credit,  or  it  can  be 
rented. 

Copiah  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  purchase.  Land  is  usually 
bought  and  paid  for.     This  section  is  pine-ridge  land  and  very  healthy. 

1  Reports  of  Ind.  Com.,  vol.  x,  p.  464-468. 

2  See  page  503  of  this  report.    See  also  some  account  of  them  under  the  heading  'Alabama." 

3  Reports  of  Ind.  Com.,  vol.  x,  p.  471. 
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Hinds  County. — (1)  There  are  unusually  favorable  opportunities  for  tenant 
farmers,  either  on  a  lease  or  as  a  share  worker  for  the  landowner.  Tenants  that  are 
sober  and  industrious  are  needed — as  many  as  can  be  had.  As  to  purchase,  a  tenant, 
if  thrifty,  can  soon  own  land  on  very  favorable  terms.  (2)  Opportunities  for  tenant 
farmers  are  good.  The  tenant  furnishes  nothing  but  work  and  his  own  food  and  is 
allowed  half  the  crop. 

Madison  County. — There  are  plenty  of  farms  to  rent  at  low  figures.  Some  can 
be  had  on  long  lease  at  $2  an  acre  annually  and  some  are  worked  on  the  share  system. 
The  landlord  provides  the  land,  teams,  and  farm  implements  and  the  tenant 
does  the  work.  A  great  many  have  purchased  land  while  earning  their  living  by 
hiring  out. 

Newton  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  are  very  poor.  As  to  purchase, 
land  is  cheap  and  there  is  no  demand. 

Lauderdale  County.— (1)  There  are  excellent  opportunities  for  renting.  Many 
a  landowner  would  sell  land  to  a  tenant  on  time,  to  be  paid  for  in  farm  labor. 
Opportunities  for  purchase  are  as  good  as  anywhere.  (2)  In  renting,  lands  ran  be 
worked  on  the  share  system,  the  landlord  furnishing  all  the  implements,  teams, 
house,  and  feed  for  teams.  The  produce  is  divided  equally.  Land  may  be  bought 
for  from  $6  to  $15  an  acre,  according  to  quality  of  land,  and  can  be  paid  for  on  the 
installment  plan. 

Lowndes  County. — Land  may  be  rented  for  a  money  rent  or  a  portion  of  the 
crop. 

Oktibbeha  County  — There  is  plenty  of-  land  to  rent  for  $2  an  acre,  the  landlord 
furnishing  house,  fuel,  and  water.  The  tenant  gets  half  the  cotton,  one-third  of 
the  corn,  and  one-half  of  other  produce,  the  landlord  furnishing  everything.  There 
are  unsurpassed  opportunities  for  purchase. 

Carroll  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  tenant  farmers.  At  present 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  labor.  The  prevailing  rate  on  the  share  plan  is  one-fourth  of 
the  cotton  or  one-third  of  the  corn,  or  a  stated  rent  of  so  much  cotton  or  so  much 
money — from  $2  to  $5  an  acre,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land.  There  are  good 
opportunities  for  purchase — none  better  auywhere. 

Prentiss  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting.  Landowner  fur- 
nishes land,  team,  seed,  and  implements  for  half  the  crop,  or  lets  the  land  for  one- 
third  of  all  grain  crops  and  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  crop.  There  are  good  opportu- 
nities for  purchase.  Laud  is  cheap  and  any  man  here  who  wants  employment  can 
get  it  at  any  time. 

Marshall  County. — The  best  opportunities  that  there  are,  perhaps,  in  any 
country,  as  the  labor  of  women  and  children  is  almost  as  valuable  as  that  of  men  in 
the  cotton  fields.  Most  of  the  farming  is  done  on  shares.  The  owner  furnishes  the 
land,  plows,  stock  and  feed  for  stock,  all  tools,  wagons,  house,  and  garden  spot, 
receiving  one-half  of  the  crop.  The  laborer  puts  in  his  labor  only  and  feeds  himself 
and  family,  supplies  being  furnished  by  the  proprietor  and  paid  for  when  crop  is 
gathered  and  sold.  Garden,  potato  patch,  and  melon  ground  is  furnished  for  labor- 
er's family  without  rent  or  cost  to  them. 

As  to  purchase  while  the  purchaser  is  hiring  out,  many  negroes  are  now  getting 
homes  for  themselves  in  juBt  this  way,  and  any  industrious  family  could  soon  have 
a  home.  I  sold  off  land  to  some  of  my  ex-slaves's  children,  who  never  left  the  place 
when  freed,  and  they  have  almost  finished  paying  for  their  land.  They  will  get  it 
paid  for  in  four  annual  payments. 

Louisiana. 

(See  table,  p.  632.) 

The  State  maintains  an  immigration  department  in  connection  with  the  bureau  of 
agriculture.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  immigration  writes  as  follows 
(December  19,  1900),  with  regard  to  opportunities  for  immigrants  at  the  present 
time: 

first.  It  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  a  greater  opportunity  for  immigrants  in  our  State  at  this  time 
than  has  previously  existed.  The  great  opportunities  are  in  the  manufacturing  lines  and  in  farming 
operations. 

Second.  From  foreign  countries,  Swedes,  Germans,  Scandinavians,  and  Hollanders  are  preferable. 
From  our  own  country,  fanners  from  the  North  and  West  are  desirable. 

Third.  The  foreign  farmers,  after  they  become  familiar  with  the  soil  crops,  make  equally  as  good 
farmers  as  do  the  natives.  It  is  through  the  new  and  special  lineB  of  farming  to  which  they  are 
adapted,  more  than  it  is  with  the  native  population. 

Fourth.  Our  farmers,  as  a  class,  do  not  oppose  the  influx  of  foreigners  if  they  are  honest  and  indus- 
trious.   On  the  contrary  we  welcome  them.- 

Fifth.  Efforts  are  being  made  through  this  department  to  encourage  immigration  by  supplying  lit- 
erature and  other  information  relating  to  the  State's  resources.    In  addition,  there  are  many  private 
corporations,  land  companies,  and  real  estate  agencies. 
"Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  Gr.  Lee.  Commissioner. 
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The  representative  of  one  of  the  private  corporations  referred  to  writes  as  follows 
with  regard  to  the  methods  employed  and  opportunities  offered  by  his  company  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State : 

. w°™,f^Ji?«if  thei1S1'  in,8tan'  waa  received  and  contents  noted  carefully.  In  reply  we  beg  to  state 
J^i™^?  *?i  inclosed  under  separate  cover,  of  this  date,  two  of  our  latest  pam  phlets,  which 
were  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  parties  living  at  a  distance.  This  pamphlet  explains  fully 
the  conditions  of  the  country  sui  rounding  Shreveport,  La.,  and  the  country  along  the  west  shore  •  f  the 
Mississippi  River  m  Louisiana,  consisting  of  the  parishes  of  East  Carroll.  Madis  n,  Tensas,  and  ( on- 
eorclia.  We  were  successful  in  interesting  a  great  many  people  from  the  Northwe-t  m  diversified 
iarming  in  a  small  way  around  Shreveport;  but  during  the  past  2  years  we  have  been  giving  our 
entire  attention  to  the  development  of  the  country  in  the  parishes  of  Bast  Carroll,  Madison  Tensas 
and  Concordia,  on  the  west  shoreof  the  Mississippi  River.  This  is  virtually  an  undeveloped  country 
these  parishes  being  practically  without  railway  transportation,  and  aboutone  tenth  of  the  land  being 
in  cultivation,  there  is  as  fine  hard-wood  timber  on  these  lands  as  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  United 
btates.  Alter  the  timber  is  removed  they  are  particularly  desirable  for  farming  purposes,  for  the  cul- 
tivation ot  fruits  ot  all  kinds,  cotton,  corn  and  rice.  At  this  time  we  have  our  aurvevora  in  the  field 
and  are  having  arrangements  made  to  build  a  railroad  from  Lake  Providence- the  parish  seat  of  East 
Carroll  Parish— to  Tidalia,  La.,  the  parish  seat  of  Concordia.  This  road  will  run  through  the  center 
of  four  parishes  and  will  be  the  cause  of  development,  in  a  short  time,  of  this  entire  country.  We 
control  about  300,000  acres  of  these  fine  hard- wood  and  alluvial  lands,  and  are  making  a  specialty  of 
interesting  the  investor  ami  farmer  in  this  section.  We  are  very  anxious  to  encourage  immigration 
to  this  country,  and  nowhere  in  the  Sonth  are  there  such  opportunities  as  there  are  right  here. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Realty  Co.,  Ltd. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  there  is,  besides  the  usual  cane,  cotton,  and 
corn  raised,  a  considerable  production  of  rice.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  connec- 
tion with  an  inquiry  that  is  dealing  with  agriculture  especially  in  relation  to  for- 
eign immigration,  that,  while  rice  had  been  raised  for  many  years  in  Louisiana  in 
small  patches  for  home  consumption,  the  idea  of  raising  it  lor  market  originated 
with  a  little  band  of  German  farmers  who  had  settled  in  what  is  now  the  northern 
part  of  Acadia  Parish.1  This  was  in  1885.  Irrigation  was  introduced  in  this  dis- 
trict in  1890,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  rice  industry. 

A  private  land  company  operating  in  this  district  writes  as  follows  with  regard  to 
foreign  settlers,  prices  of  land,  etc. : 

First.  We  have  very  few  foreigners  in  southwest  Louisiana,  the  oldest  settlers  being  descendants 
of  Acadians  who  were  driven  ont  of  Nova  Scotia.  They  are  of  French  descent.  The  later  arrivals 
are  coming  from  all  of  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  largely  from  Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  We  suppose  that  in  the  three  or  four  parishes  constituting  what  is 
known  as  southwest  Louisiana  25,000  Northern  and  Western  people  have  located  during  the  past 
10  or  12  years.  With  reference  to  our  lists  of  land  we  will  say,  including  our  own  individual  lands, 
we  have  listed  for  sale  about  1,000  acres.  These  lands  are  usually  sold  on  terms  of  one-third  cash, 
balance  in  1  and  2  years.  Rice  lands  located  along  the  irrigating  canals,  where  they  are  sure  of 
water  every  year,  have  a  range  in  price  of  from  $20  to  $50  per  acre,  according  to  location,  nearness  to 
churches,  markets,  schools,  etc.  Excellent-  cotton  and  corn  lands  may  still  be  purchased  at  from  $10 
to  $15  per  acre.    Twelve  vears  ago  these  lands  were  worth  from  50  cents  to  $1.25  an  acre. 

Tours,  very  truly, "  W.  W.  Duson  &  Beo. 

Another  correspondent  interested  in  the  sale  of  land  in  this  district  writes: 

We  have  a  very  thrifty  and  rapidly  increasing  colony  of  Dunkards  between  this  town  and  Jennings 
along  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Th<  y  are  engaged  principally  in  raising  rice,  which  is  the  best 
money  crop  for  this  locality.  In  nearly  every  t  ase  they  own  their  own  land;  some  of  them  are 
entirely  out  of  debt,  others  owe  a  balance  because  they  have  only  purchased  recently  and  have  had 
but  one  or  two  crops  on  their  land,  but  the  land  is  increasing  rapidly  in  value  since  they  purchased 
and  is  now  worth  two  or  three  times  what  they  paid  for  it. 

We  still  have  for  sale  something  like  650,000  acres  of  land,  and  of  course  in  such  a  large  body  the 
quality  varies.  We  have  good  lire  land,  very  line  pasture  land,  and  we  have  other  lands  that  are  too 
low  and  wet  for  agricultural  purposes  until  considerable  sums  have  been  expended  for  drainage,  ete. 
We  also  have  quite  a  large  area  that  geologists  pronounce  very  promising  in  the  matter  of  petroleum, 
bnt  we  are  not  at  present  engaged  in  making  any  investigations  or  borings  for  oil. 

Very  truly,  yours,  ,  Manager. 

Reports  were  received  from  representative  farmers  in  seven  parishes  of  the  Stale, 
two  in  the  southern  portion  and  five  in  thenorthern  (see  table,  p.  632).  From  one  of 
the  southern  parishes  it  is  reported  that  Germans,  Italians,  and  Swedes  are  found  as 
farmers;  Italians  as  farm  laborers  (on  large  sngar  plantations  only2),  and  that  there 
are  good  chances  lor  foreign  immigrants.  From  the  other  parish  (Acadia,  the  rice 
district)  few  foreign  farmers,  no  foreign  laborers,  and  few  openings  for  foreigners 
are  reported. 

.In  the  northern  parishes  three  correspondents  state  that  there  are  good  chain  es 
for  foreign  immigrants,  and  at  the  same  time  report  no  foreign  farmers  already 
there  except  Germans  in  one  parish,  and  no  foreign  laborers,  while,  curiously  enough, 
the  two  correspondents  who  state  that  there  are  no  chain  es  for  immigrants  report 
foreign  farmers  (Germans,  Irish,  Swedes,  and  Mexicans)  already  established  in  their 
neighborhood. 

i  Crowley  Signal,  October  6,  1900. 

2But  see  statement  of  Sr.  Mastro-Valerio,  page  495  of  this  report. 
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As  in  most  of  the  Southern  States,  there  is  now  more  or  less  effort  made  to  diver- 
sify farming,  especially  in  the  northern  part.  This  will  naturally  create  opportuni- 
ties for  European  immigrant  families  with  dairy  work  and  fruit  and  vegetable 
farming. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY   AND   OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Iberia  Parish. — The  opportunities  for  renting  are  very  good.  The  tenant  may 
furnish  his  team  and  implements  and  receive  half  of  the  crop,  or  simply  furnish  his 
labor  and  receive  one-third  of  the  produce.  A  poor  man  who  is  willing  to  work  can 
easily  buy  a  small  farm  on  payments  of  1,  2,  or  3  years,  or  he  can  rent  the  land,  at  a 
moderate  figure,  say  $2  or  $3  an  acre. 

Acadia  Parish. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting  if  a  tenant  has  means 
to  furnish  his  teams  and  seed.  Lunds  are  on  a  basis  of  one-third  cash,  balance  in  1 
and  2  years. 

Winn  Parish.— There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting  and  purchase. 

Tensas  Parish. — There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  to  rent  on  easy  terms  and 
good  opportunities  to  purchase.     Land  is  comparatively  cheap,  but  is  rising. 

Richland  Parish. — Tenant  farmers  ,are  what  the  community  needs.  Tho  ten- 
ant gets  one-half.  Tho  landlord  furnishes  stock,  implements,  etc. ;  or  the  tenant 
furnishes  everything  and  gets  three-fonrths.  There  are  good  opportunities  for 
purchase. 

Claibohne  Parish.— There  is  a  first-class  chance  for  renting  on  very  good  terms. 
As  to  purchasing  while  purchaser  earns  a  living  by  hiring  out,  no  better  place  can 
be  found  to  do  this  very  thing. 

Caddo  Parish. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting  on  almost  any  terms. 
Usually  the  tenant  gets  one-half  the  crop,  the  owner  furnishing  tools  and  farming 
implements.     There  are  good  opportunities  for  purchase. 

Texas. 
(See  table,  p.  633.) 

The  acting  commissioner  of  agriculture  wrote,  in  1894 : ' 

Texas  desires  immigrauts  who  are  sober,  industrious,  and  worthy — who  will  make  good  citizens  and 
add  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  State.  *  *  *  Unskilled  labor  is  needed  in  every  pursuit  in 
which  labor  performs  the  principal  agent  for  developing  the  resources  of  the  State.  But  to  all  of  this 
a  word  of  great  caution  should  be  impressed  upon  each  immigrant.  None  should  come  into  the  State 
without  some  definite  agreement  with  those  who  may  need  and  desire  their  labor,  for  they  can  not 
get  employment  everywhere  in  so  large  an  area  and  might  suffer  before  an  employer  could  bb 
found. 

As  to  present  conditions,  representative  farmers  were  heard  from  in  the  Brazos 
River  region,  but  in  that  region  only.  There  was  a  general  agreement  among  them 
^ith  one  exception)  that  chances  for  foreign  immigrants  were  good.  No  foreign 
farm  laborers  were  reported  in  these  counties,  but  foreign  farmers  were  found  in  all 
but  one — Germans,  Swedes,  Danes,  Bohemians,  Poles,  and  Italians.  One  correspond- 
ent, indeed,  stated  that  negroes  were  preferred  as  laborers  in  the  Brazos  River 
bottoms,  on  account  of  their  ability  to  withstand  the  malarial  influences  prevalent 
there,  and  another  seems  to  think  negro  labor  preferable,  as  more  docile  than  white. 
"We  do  not  want  any  strikers,"  he  says,  "and  we  find  the  whites  are  more  apt  to 
strike  than  the  negroes." 

Several  railroads  are  interested  in  bringing  settlers  to  Texas. 

The  land  commissioner  for  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Houston  and  Texas  Central 
writes : 

The  quantity  of  land  at  our  disposal  is  approximately  4,000,000  acres.  This  land  is  distributed  over 
120  counties  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  is  therefore  adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  oats, 
sorghum,  rice,  and  all  manner  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  melons  indigenous  to  this  climate.  We 
have  no  special  preference  for  purchasers-so  long  as  they  have  sufficient  means  to  make  a  part  pay- 
ment on  tno  land  and  work  the  same  alter  they  have  bought  it.  "We  of  course  prefer  the  actual  set- 
tler to  any  other  class  of  purchasers. 

We  reach  foreign  immigrants  through  our  European  agent,  who  has  offices  at  Hamburg,  Antwerp, 
Rotterdam,  London,  and  Liverpool.  We  have  never  established  any  colonies  of  foreigners  in  this 
State,  hut  there  are  colonies  which  have  been  established  iu  years  past  which  have  been  remarkably 
successful,  notably  the  German  colonists  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Braunfels  and  a  Scandinavian  colony 
in  Travis  and  Williamson  counties.  There  is  a  very  large  German  population  scattered  over  the 
country  between  Houston  and  San  Antonio,  the  majority  of  whom  are  engaged  in  agricultural  par- 
suits  and  are  all  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

1  Report  Immigration  Investigating  Commission,  p.  150. 
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We  maintain  agents  in  the  counties  in  Texas  where  thelands  are  npon  the  market  for  sale,  and  adver- 
tise throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  Texas  as  an  agrioul 
taral  and  grazing  country.  Our  prices  range  all  the  way  from  $2  to  $7  per  acre,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  soil,  proximity  to  railroad  transportation,  water  facilities,  etc.  Our  terms  on  grazing 
and  agricultural  lands  are  one-fifth  cash,  balance  in  four  equal  annual  payments  at  6  percent  interest 
per  annum  deferred  payments  secured  by  a  lien  upon  the  land. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  C.  Gibbs, 

Land  Commissioner. 

The  land  and  tax  commissioner  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  writes: 

This  company^  having  disposed  of  nearly  all  their  lands  are  not  maintaining  agentB  for  the  purpose 
of  locating  immigrants  except  what  is  being  done  by  our  general  passenger  department  and  in  a  gen- 
eral way  by  advising  people  as  to  the  inducements  in  this  great  State  for  settlers. 

Yours,  truly,  F.  AI.  Gilbough. 

The  International  and  Great  Northern,  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific 
railways  jointly  maintain  a  land  and  immigration  department,  and  are  bringing  to 
the  State  people  of  all  nationalities,  but  reach  only  those  who  have  located  some- 
where in  the  United  States. 

Texas  was  one  of  the  objective  points  of  the  earlier  Bohemian  immigration,  and  many 
of  this  nationality  are  now  found  there.  The  first  settlements  here  were  made  in  1855. 
This  is  the  only  Southern  State  where  Bohemian  settlers  are  engaged  in  agriculture 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  Bohemians  are  found  in  the  following  towns  and  villages 
of  the  State:  Ammansville,  Antioch,  Bartons  Creek,  Bluif,  Bryan,  Caldwell,  Cistern, 
Corn  Hill,  Dubina,  Ellinger,  Fayetteville,  Frelsburg,  Freustat,  Granger,  Hallets- 
ville,  Industry,  Moulton,  Plums,  Praha,  Sealy,  Sedan,  Shiner,  St.  John,  Schulenburg, 
St.  Mary,  Settlement,  Sweet  Home,  Taylor,  Nada,  Waller, 'Wallis,  Warrenton,  Wei- 
mar, West,  Yoakum,  Yueton,  and  Zee  Wee.  There  are  said  to  be  about  57,000 
Bohemians  in  the  State,  all  told. 

An  account  of  the  Italian  settlers  in  the  State  will  be  found  on  page  500  of  this 
report. 

These  Italians  are  engaged  in  rice  culture,  in  cotton  planting,  in  grape  culture,  and 
especially  in  truck  farming  neai  large  cities.  There  is  a  colony  at  Bryan,  Brazos 
County,  one  near  Dickinson,  and  another  near  Gunnison. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY  AND   OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Brazoria  County. — There  are  good  openings  for  tenants  and  good  opportunities 
for  purchase  on  payments  while  earning  a  living  hiring  out.  The  writer  started  in 
this  way  and  there  are  many  others. 

Harris  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting,  but  northern  Texas 
is  more  desirable.  As  to  purchase  on  time  while  hiring  out,  this  is  being  done  here 
every  year.    Judgment  and  industry  coupled  with  economy  will  succeed  here. 

Brazos  County.— There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  tenant  farming  on  shares. 
The  owner  furnishes  team,  tools,  etc.,  and  feed  for  team  and  receives  one-half  the 
product.  The  landowner  will  furnish  supplies  to  the  tenant  to  be  paid  back  when 
the  crop  is  made.  There  are  good  opportunities  for  purchase  for  an  economical, 
sober,  and  industrious  man.  Plenty  of  them  come  here  without  a  penny  and  some 
of  them  now  own  their  own  little  homes. 

Limestone  County. — There  is  a  good  portion  of  land  worked  by  tenant  farmers. 
Team  and  tools  are  furnished  for  half  the  crop,  or  one-third  grain  and  one-fourth 
cotton  if  tenant  furnishes  team  and  tools.  Opportunities  for  purchase  are  good. 
Lands  are  reasonable  in  price  and  usually  can  be  had  on  easy  terms. 

Hood  Cointy. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting  for  from  one-third  to 
one-fourth  of  the  crop  and  fine  opportunities  for  purchase. 

Arkansas. 
(See  table  p.  634.) 

In  1894  the  governor  of  the  State  wrote  with  regard  to  immigration  and  the  natural 
resources  of  the  State  as  follows : ' 

All  portions  of  our  State  desire  home-seeking  immigration.  *  *  *  We  produce  everything  in  the 
agricultural  line  which  is  produced  in  this  zone.  *  *  *  We  prefer  American,  German,  and  English 
immigrants  (farmers),  but  welcome  all  desirable  immigrants. 

With  regard  to  present  conditions  and  needs,  the  commissioner  of  mines,  manu- 
factures, and  agriculture  writes,  under  date  of  December  22,  1900: 

First.  In  my  judgment  there  have  never  been  offered  opportunities  in  this  State  to  immigrants  equal 
to  those  offered  at  present.    The  steady  increase  in  the  avenues  of  labor  furnish  thousands  of  men 

'Report  Immigration  Investigating  Commission,  p.  127, 
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employment  who  were  a  few  years  ago  entirely  cut  off  from  such  advantages.  Those  advantages  have 
come  principally  through  the  vast  increase  iu  mining,  manufacturing,  and  improved  methods  of  agri- 
culture. Not  until  the  last  few  years  have  our  people  interested  themselves  in  cotton  mills,  while  now 
we  have  several  in  operation,  and  a  large  number  in  course  of  construction.  The  same  is  true  in  our 
mining  districts.  The  mines  that  were  lying  idle  a  few  years  ago,  principally  from  a  lack  of  proper 
railroad  facilities,  are  now  in  active  operation .  Cotton  pickers  have  for  many  years  been  in  demand 
in  Arkansas,  but  it  has  only  been  within  the  past  few  years  that  apple  and  berry  pickers  are  in  the 
greatest  demand  during  that  season  of  the  year.  There  is  still  another  element,  which  is  especially 
to  the  advantage  of  the  permanent  homeseeker,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  our  heretofore  unsettled  por- 
tions of  the  country  are  being  rapidly  taken  up,  and  a  man  now  that  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  the 
United  States  homestead  law  and  enter  a  tract  of  land  is  not  compelled  to  isolate  himself  from  all 
advantages  of  schools  and  churches,  but  may  enter  the  land  within  a  neighborhood  already  started. 
We  still  have  about  5,000,000  acres  of  Government  lands  subject  to  entry 

Second.  It  is  my  opinion  that  as  a  rule  the  German  people  are  the  most  effective  farmers  in  this 
State.  However,  I  have  taken  notice  of  the  fact  that  Northern  stockmen  outgeneral  our  people  in 
realizing  the  great  advantages  offered  he^e  for  stock  raising.  Of  the  gardeners  and  truck  farmers,  the 
German  people  far  surpass  all  other  classes  of  farmers. 

Third.  Their  success  in  my  opinion  is  duo  to  their  more  intense  methods  of  cultivation.  They 
seem  to  appreciate  what  our  people  have  had  lying  at  their  door  for  years,  and  have  never  realized 
the  greatness  of  the  opportunities  ofered.  Asa  general  rule,  a  first-class  German  farmer  will  make 
more  truck  on  5  acres  of  good  grotind  than  an  ordinary  American  farmer  will  make  on  20  acres. 
This,  however,  is  being  rapidly  overcome  by  the  farmers  organizing  and  informing  themselves  upon 
questions  pertainingto  diversified  fanning.  Too  many  of  our  American,  or  I  may  say  in  this  State, 
Arkansas  farmers,  nave  been -taught  to  depend  too  much  on  cotton  for  everything ;  but  they  are  fast 
getting  over  this  idea,  and  grain,  stock,  fruits  of  most  all  kinds,  vegetables,  both  farm  and  garden, 
are  now  grown  and  shipped  in  large  quantities. 

Fourth.  Our  farmers  favor  the  influx  of  foreigners  into  this  State.  We  claim  that  no  State  in  the 
Union  will  meet  the  foreigner  with  a  warmer  welcome  than  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Fifth.  We  have  several  organizations  in  this  State,  organized  for  the  express  purpose  of  inviting 
immigration  to  our  State.  Among  these  may  be  classed  this  department  of  the  State.  We  keep  a 
large  amount  of  immigration  literature  on  hand  and  at  all  times  take  pleasure  in  answering  all 
inquiries  from  parties  seeking  to  know  more  of  the  advantages  this  State  offers  immigrants.  There 
are  also  other  organizations  that  may  be  addressed  for  like  information. 

•  Sixth.  Many  agricultural  colonies  have  organized  in  this  State,  especially  of  the  German  race,  as 
this  is  a  great  grape  and  truck  farming  place.  In  J  ohnson  County  alone  there  are  some  four  or  five 
colonies.  In  Prairie.  Lonoke,  Arkansas,  and  White  counties  there  are  numbers  of  colonies  of  Northern 
people  located,  and  in  Drew  County  there  are  also  colonies  of  Northern  people  engaged  principally  in 
the  raising  of  stock. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Fbank  Hill.- 

Near  Searcy,  White  County,  a  tract  of  24,000  acres  was  settled  by  20  Hungarian 
families.  The  land  was  sold  by  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad.  The  colony  failed, 
however,  and  removed  to  Alabama, 

In  Cleburue  and  Van  Buren  counties,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Searcy,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  bring  settlers  to  the  neighborhood.  In  these  counties  alone  there  are  said 
to  be  more  than  300,000  acres  of  Government  and  State  lands,  subject  to  homestead 
and  donation,  at  a  cost  only  of  Government  aud  State  fees  and  locating  the  lands. 
For  a  quarter  section,  Government  fees  are  $14,  State  fees  are  $10.  These  are  timber 
lands,  and  are  situated  in  the  fruit  belt  of  the  State. 

Italians  were  colonized  at  Sunnyside,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  but  were 
unsuccessful  for  reasons  that  were  out  of  their  control.  Some  of  the  colonists 
removed  to  Tontitown,  near  Springdale,  where  they  now  are.1 

Returns  from  representative  farmers  were  too  few  in  number  to  afford  information 
as  to  general  conditions.  Three  of  the  four  heard  from,  however,  agree  with  the 
commissioner  that  there  are  opportunities  for  immigrants.  Few  foreigners  are 
noted  either  as  farmers  or  laborers.  In  Arkansas  County  Germans  and  Swedes  are 
mentioned  and  a  colony  of  Slovaks. 

Another  colony  of  Slovaks  was  established  near  Little  Rock,  in  a  settlement 
called  Slovaktovvn,  but  it  was  not  successful.  The  people  were  disappointed,  colo- 
nization ceased,  and  only  about  60  families  remained. 

OPPORTUNITIES   l'OK  TENANCY   AND   OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Ouachita  County. — Good  opportunities  to  rent  on  halves,  thirds,  or  fourths. 
Very  good  chances  for  a  poor  man  with  energy  to  establish  himself  in  independent 
farming. 

Arkansas  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting.  Farms  can  be 
had  at  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  acre.  A  man  can  sometimes  get  laud  where  the  owner 
furnishes  everything.  Opportunities  could  not  be  better  anywhere  for  a  poor  man 
to  get  a  home  on  long  payments  or  for  work.  Laud  sells  for  from  $5  to  $10  an  acre 
for  farming  land ;  timber  laud  is  cheaper. 

Cleburne  County. — In  renting  the  tenant  gets  two-thirds  of  the  corn,  three- 
fourths  of  the  cotton,  one-half  of  the  oats  and  peas.  As  to  purchase,  this  is  a  timber 
country.     A  man  can  buy  land  on  time  here  and  find  plenty  of  work  to  do. 

Benton  County. — (1)  There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting.  Tenants  can 
either  rent  land  for  one-third  of  the  crop  and  furnish  everything,  or  work  on  halves 
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with  everything  furnished.  There  are  fine  opportunities  for  purchase.  A  man  who 
is  of  any  account  can  start  Hat-footed  and  in  3  or  4  years  own  his  farm.  (2)  Very 
poor  opportunities  for  renting.  Everyoue  owns  a  small  farm  and  does  the  work 
himself.  There  are  no  chances  for  a  poor  man  to  purchase.  A  man  has  no  husi- 
ness  here  unless  he  has  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  start  with. 

WESTERN  STATES. 

General. 

A  representative  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  writes  as  follows  with  regard  to 
the  general  question  of  the  distribution  of  foreign  immigrants  on  the  Pacific  coast: 

Permit  me  to  Bay  i  bar  our  country  is  much  too  far  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  attract  many  Euro- 
pean immigrants.  Cost  and  time  constitute  obstacles  to  the  immediate  receipt,  ot  immigrants  from 
Europe.  Besides,  out  country  is  not  weJl  known  to  the  common  people  of  Europe;  hence  people  must 
reside  in  the  United  States  some  time  before  they  become  apprised  of  the  desirability  of  the  territory 
lying  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  a  place  of  residence.  Common  labor  is  in  very  great  demand 
in  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  in  mining,  agriculture,  horticulture,  in  lumber  enterprises,  in 
commerce,  in  railroading,  and  in  fact  in  all  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits.  If  immigrants  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  Pacific  coast,  it  is  because  of  some  special  reason,  some  friend  or  some  rela- 
tive who  resides  there  having  induced  that  course,  and  only  the  more  thrifty  and  those  in  better 
circumstances  will  ever  attempt  the  trip. 

"What  we  do  receive,  therefore,  is  of  a  special  class.  We  have  made  no  special  appeal  to  foreign 
immigrants,  and  will  not  do  bo  because,  as  a  rule,  the  foreign  immigrant  is  simply  capable  of  common 
labor,  and  nearly  ail  the  labor  of  our  country  is  skilled.  Horticulture,  mining,  railroading,  and  the 
1  umber  business  are  in  a  measure  skilled  occupations. 

"We  have  projected  no  colonies  upon  railroad  lands  in  the  "Western  States  because  in  a  very  large 
measure  the  lands  were  unsuitable  for  colonization.  The  lands  were  granted  in  alternate  sections, 
not  in  solid  bodies.  Nearly  all  of  the  better  agricultural  land  belonging  to  the  companies  I  represent 
was  disposed  of  some  time  ago. 

Our  country  offers  inducements  to  intelligent  people,  and  we  are  receiving  accessions  of  population, 
but  largely  of  the  class  of  foreigners  who  nave  resided  in  the  country  some  years,  or  their  children 
who  were  oorn  here,  or  native  Americans.  We  prefer  the  latter  class,  and  our  country,  by  reason  of 
its  remoteness,  is  receiving  perhaps  the  best  class  of  immigration  of  any  portion  of  tbeTJnited  States. 

I  can  furnish  you  no  statistics  relating  to  numbers. 

Yours,  very  truly,  William  H.  Mills. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  has  land  to  dispose  of  and  has  done  something  in 
the  way  of  attracting  settlers,  hut  not  especially  among  foreigners.  The  land  com- 
missioner writes  as  follows: 

The  land  grant  of  this  company  undisposed  of  amounts  to  about  20,000,000  acres,  1-ut  a  very  large 
portion  of  it  is  unsurveyed  and  in  mountainous  districts,  and  is  consequently  not  suitable  for  settle- 
ment. The  lands  acquired  by  this  company  in  eastern  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  ^\  ere  cbietiy 
suitable  for  agriculture,  but  are  all  disposed  of  and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  settlers  and  land  com- 
panies. The  bulk  of  the  lands  owned  by  this  company  now,  aside  from  lands  valuable  for  their 
timber,  are  mostly  only  suitable  for  grazing  except  limited  areas  iu  the  States  of  Washington  and 
Montana,  which  can  be  utilized  for  agricultural  purposes  by  irrigation.  The  cost,  however,  of  putting 
water  upon  them  is  more  than  the  present  value  of  the  lands  would  warrant.  This  company  has  an 
emigration  department,  but  the  duties  of  the  head  of  that  department  have  been  mostly  confined  to 
furnishing  information  and  advertising  the  territory  tributary  to  our  road.  We  have  done  no  work 
among  foreign  immigrants,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  we  have  no  lands  of  suitable  character  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  warrant  the  expenditure. 

Yours,  truly,  W*m.  H.  Phipps,  Land  Commissioner. 

The  general  emigration  agent  writes  iu  further  detail  as  follows: 

This  company,  during  recent  years  at  any  rate,  has  not  done  any  work  at  all  among  foreigners 
abroad,  except  to  send  publications  in  a  few  cases  where  persons  in  Europe  or  other  parts  of  the  world 
have  written  requesting  the  same.  We  have  not,  however,  had  any  agents  in  other  countries  work- 
ing up  emigration,  nor  have  we  any  foreign  agents  especially  at  work  among  foreigners  in  this 
country.  There  are  colonies  of  ditferent  nationalities  at  various  points  along  our  line,  and  their 
.fellow-countrymen  are  joining  them  all  the  time.  It  is  also  true  that  persons  who  have  come  over 
"from  the  old  country  frequently  send  back  for  other  members  of  their  family  to  cume  over  to  this 
country  to  them. 

The  nearest  we  have  come  to  the  kind  of  work  that  I  take  it  you  have  in  mind  is  our  colonizing  of 
Hollanders  in  the  Gallatin  Valley  in  Montana  and  the  Yakima  Valley  in  Washington,  but  even  here 
our  labors  have  been  confined  principally  to  those  who  were  already  located  in  other  States,  princi- 
pally Michigan,  Iowa,  and  South  Dakota.  Some  have  gone  from  the  cities,  but  the  most  part  were 
already  engaged  iu  farming.  „     . 

Yours  truly  C.  W.  Mott,  General  Emigration  Agent. 

Montana. 
(See  table,  p.  635.) 

The  secretary  of  the  State  arid  laud  grant  commission  writes  as  follows  with  regard 
to  opportunities  for  immigration  in  the  State: 

Until  there  is  more  done  in  the  way  of  building  irrigation  ditches,  Montana  can  not  invite  immigra- 
tion. There  are  no  efforts  being  made  to  attract  the  immigrant  for  the  reason  that  all  the  land  capable 
of  inexpensive  irrigation  has  been  taken.  With  Government  aid  in  the  storage  of  water  and  construc- 
tion of  the  main  canals  from  8  to  10  million  acres  of  land  could  be  reclaimed,  when  an  immigration 
bureau  would  be  useful.  The  majority  of  the  farmers  in  Montana  are  Americans,  but  the  Germans 
and  Scandinavians  would  be  encouraged  to  come  when  we  have  irrigated  lands  to  offer  them. 

Truly,  yours,  ^  ^   Q^^  Secretary. 
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Reports  from  representative  farmers  show  (see  table,  p.  635)  that  even  now  there  are 
thought  to  be  openings  for  non-English-speaking  immigrants.  In  6  out  of  14  coun- 
ties heard  from  there  are  said  to  be  such  openings ;  in  9  of  the  14  foreign  farmers  are 
said  to  have  already  established  themselves,  and  in  J 1  counties  foreign  farni  laborers 
are  found.  The  report  of  persons  naturalized  in  the  State  in  1898 '  gives  some  idea 
of  the  different  nationalities  now  there.  The  number  and  nationality  of  persons 
naturalized  was  as  follows: 


Persons  bora  in — 

Ireland 572 

Austria  354 

Canada 352 

England 239 

Sweden   194 

Germany 162 

Italy 127 

Norway 119 

Finland  112 

Scotland 84 


Persons  Lorn  in — 

Switzerland  

Denmark 

France 

Russia 

Wales 

Belgium 

Bohemia 

All  other 


29 
24 
22 
22 
21 
9 
3 
54 


Total 2,499 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY  AND  OWNERSHIP. 


(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Dawson  County. — No  farming  is  done  here. 

Parker  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  are  fair.  Usually  tenant  receives 
one-half  the  crop,  landlord  furnishing  everything.  Land  can  bo  purchased  on  5  to  10 
years'  time. 

Sweet  Grass  County. — There  is  a  good  chance  to  establish  oneself  in  independ- 
ent farming.     Government  laud  may  be  taken  up  as  a  homestead. 

Meagher  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  are  not  numerbus,  and  the  chances 
for  a  poor  man  to  establish  himself  are  not  good. 

Fergus  County. — There  are  good  chances  for  renting  on  all  kinds  of  terms,  cash 
or  on  shares.     Opportunities  for  purchase  are  not  good  in  this  section. 

Cascade  County.— No  renting  is  done  in  this  county.  There  are  good  chances  for 
purchase  while  the  purchaser  earns  his  living  by  hiriDg  out.  Industrious,  energetic 
young  men  are  doing  it  all  the  time  here. 

Teton  County. — There  are  always  opportunities  to  lease  farms.  There  would  be 
numerous  opportunities  for  a  man  to  purchase  land  while  hiring  out,  but  probably  a 
better  plan  would  be  to  take  up  a  homestead  on  Government  land  and  work  for  wages 
upon  which  to  improve  it.  There  is  plenty  of  good  Government  land  open  for  sale 
here  yet. 

Choteau  County. — There  are  very  few  renters,  or  farms  for  rent.  There  are  the 
best  opportunities  in  the  United  States,  and  that  is  the  best  in  the  world,  for  a  poor 
mau  to  establish  himself  in  independent  farming. 

Madison  County. — A  man  may  become  a  tenant  farmer  on  almost  any  terms  lie 
may  want  if  he  is  a  good  man.     There  are  fairly  good  opportunities  for  purchase. 

Jefferson  County. — There  are  quite  good  opportunities  to  rent  either  for  a  cash 
rent  or  on  shares,  everything  furnished  except  seed;  and  there  are  good  opportuni- 
ties for  purchase,  especially  by  a  part  payment. 

Silvehbow  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting;  terms,  one-half 
of  the  produce;  and  also  good  opportunities  for  purchase. 

Granite  County. — There  are  not  very  good  opportunities  for  renting,  ;md  none 
for  purchase  on  easy  terms. 

Missoula  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting  and  purchase. 

Flathead  County.— Little  farming  done  here. 

Colorado. 
(See  table,  p.  637.) 

The  immigration  commissioner  wrote  in  1894  that  Colorado  then  desired  first-class 
immigrants  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  State.  Agricultural  and  horticultural 
resources  needed  development,  and  for  horticulture  and  agriculture  Germans  and 
Swedes  were  preferred. 

With  regard  to  present  conditions  the  secretary  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce writes  as  follows : 

First.  There  are  better  opportunities  in  Colorado  for  immigrants  than  ever  before.  Farm  laborers, 
ranch  hands,  miners,  smelters,  and  common  laborers  are  always  in  aemand. 

Second.  As  general  farmers  or  farm  laborers  Germans  or  those  of  German  extraction  are  more  effect- 
ive.   Fortruok  gardening  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  Italians  seem  to  take  the  lead. 

Third.  Foreigh  farmers,  by  reason  of  their  old-country  habits  of  thrift  and  economy,  and  by  reason 
of  their  being  accustomed  to  more  intensive  methods  of  cultivation,  succeed  in  many  cases  where 
native-born  agriculturists  fail. 


1  Seventh  annual  report  of  State  bureau  of  agriculture,  labor,  and  industry,  p.  434, 
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5?J?F th*  farmers  as  a  class  do  not  oppose  the  influx  of  foreigners  into  this  State. 
.Fifth.  KailwayB  and  corporations  engaged  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar  are  making  efforts  to 
attract  immigrants  to  various  portions  of  this  State. 
Sixth.  I  know  of  no  agricultural  colonies  or  settlements  of  foreigners  in  Colorado. 
Tours,  respectfully, 

Arthur  "Williams,  Secretary. 

The  representative  of  one  important  beet-sugar  company  writes  as  follows  with 
regard  to  the  opportunities  open  to  foreign  immigrants  in  this  industry  and  to 
inducements  offered: 

It  seems  that  a  solution  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  is  dependent  upon  a  class 
of  foreign  laborers  which  are  at  this  time  only  too  scarce.  Our  company  is  using  every  endeavor  to 
encourage  such  immigrants  to  come  here,  either  from  abroad  or  from  some  other  part  of  the  United 
States. 

This  location  is  a  very  fortunate  one,  in  that  we  are,  because  of  our  isolated  position,  enabled  to  pay 
such  high  prices  for  beeta  that  are  grown  here.  This  great  valley  is  surrounded  by  a  still  greater 
mining  region  which  must  be  supplied  with  farm  products  and  with  sugar,  for  all  of  which  we  receive 
the  very  highest  prices.  Our  plans  change  with  our  needs,  and  our  procedure  of  to-day  may  change 
for  to-morrow^  even  as  the  one  of  to-day  is  vastly  different  from  those  of  a  few  weeks  past. 

We  have  been  offering  our  houses,  land,  anil  water,  free  of  rent,  to  people  who  would  grow  beets  for 
us.  This  land,  however,  will  soon  be  gone,  yet  we  have  not  reached  the  capacity  of  our large  factory, 
and  for  the  coming  year  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  make  offers  similar  to  that  which  we  made  this 
spring,  but  we  can  not  say  to-day  that  we  will.  Therefore  we  can  only  outline  in  a  general  way  what 
we  can  aud  will  do  for  immigrants. 

"We  have  not  made  an  organized  effort  to  bring  foreigners  to  this  place. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  in  order  to  formulate  and  carry  out  successfully  some  plan  of  this  sort,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  us  to  purchase  a  large  body  of  land  and  hold  intact  until  some  definite  move- 
ment be  made  to  bring  here  as  a  whole  a  great  colony.  In  this  respect  we  would  have  to  determine 
definitely  whence  these  people  would  come,  what  their  wishes  would  be,  and  their  financial  ability. 

Last  year  Mr. ,  who  was  then  secretary  of  this  company,  went  to  Germany,  his  old 

home,  and,  so  it  is  understood,  attempted  to  secure  a  colony.  None,  however,  was  brought  to  this 
country,  and  as  he  has  become  heavily  interested  in  another  plant  in  this  State,  and  as  we  have  not 
heard  of  the  German  colony  coming,  the  inference  is  that  he  did  not  succeed.  Such  a  plan  is  far- 
reaching  and  hard  to  work  out. 

This  company  started  in  a  small  way  this  year  by  purchasing  about  2,000  acres  of  the  best  land  in 
this  country  and  is  offering  it  as  per  the  inclosed  circular  letter.  In  a  very  few  days  we  were 
flooded  with  applications  from  people  without  means,  and  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  issue  our  cir- 
cular letter  of  April  6  and  to  adhere  to  its  terms. 

The  only  people  that  we  have  secured  are  those  from  Utah  and  various  parts  of  Colorado  and  her 
border  States. 

We  would  think  that  a  good  plan  would  be  to  go  into  sugar-beet  districts  of  Germany  and  try  to 
secure  settlers. 

From  the  writer's  experience  of  a  few  months  in  the  business,  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  people 
who  grow  beets  must  be  taken  care  of  from  the  very  first,  and  this  paternalism  is,  in  all  probability, 
more  necessary  with  foreigners  than  with  our  people. 

One  thing  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the  wishes  of  these  people  relative  to  the  purchase  of  homes. 
Abroad  they  are  tenants  and  the 'descendants  of  tenants. 

It  is  observed  that  after  people  acquire  a  small  competence  growing  beets,  they  leave  the  arduous 
work  for  something  lighter,  and  unless  the  company  owns  the  laud,  thereby  being  able  to  put  upon  it 
other  people  who  must  come  and  start  in  life,  it  finds  itself  without  a  supply  of  beets  for  its  factory, 
and  without  ground  upon  which  to  place  people  who  are  willing  to  grow  this  supply. 

It  is  not  to  lae  assumed  that  it  is  our  desire  that  these  people  should  always  remain  our  tenants,  for, 
after  being  on  our  land  a  while,  we  would  expect  that  they  would  be  free  and  independent  to  buy  some 
of  the  cheap  land  which  is  offered  for  sale,  and  thereby  own  their  own  homes.  That  is  desirable  for 
the  general  good  of  the  community,  and  there  are  splendid  opportunities  for  immigrants  in  this  man- 
ner to  acquire  homes  for  themselves  in  a  few  years.  The  action  of  our  company  would  be  to  bridge 
over  for  these  people  that  period  of  necessity  in  which  they  must  live,  and  in  which  they  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  accumulate  a  little  money,  and  eventually  become  landowners  themselves.  "We 
would  not  be  afraid  of  these  few,  for,  with  a  colony  started,  others  from  the  same  locality  in  the  old 
country  would  be  coming  continually,  and  filling  the  places  of  the  first  arrivals  who  might  go  upon 
their  own  holdings: 

The  above  letter,  it  will  be  noted,  brings  into  view  very  clearly  the  following 
points  of  especial  interest  with  regard  to  the  foreigner  in  sugar-beet  culture:  First, 
the  evident  necessity  of  more  or  less  control  by  the  factory  of  individual  growers, 
to  which  foreigners  are  more  likely  to  submit  kindly  than  American  farmers ;  second, 
the  tendency  of  growers  to  leave  this  industry  as  soon  as  they  have  earned  a  little 
money  at  it ;  third,  the  consequent  dependence  by  the  factory  upon  a  class  of  tenant 
laborers,  who,  like  the  newly  arrived  foreign  immigrants,  are  without  much  money 
and  are  making  a  start  in  life. 

The  representative  of  another  company  writes  that  they  have  not  tried  to  get 
foreign  immigrants  as  settlers,  but  have  endeavored  to  induce  Eastern  farmers  to 
settle  on  their  land  and  have  succeeded  fairly  well.  At  leaBt  enough  families  were 
secured  to  care  for  the  beets  during  the  present  season,  and  no  encouragement  could 
be  given  to  intending  settlers  until  the  coming  year. 

Still  another  beet- sugar  concern  heard  from  reports  that,  as  their  factory  is  located 
in  a  well-settled  district,  it  is  not  their  intention  to  do  any  colonizing.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  company  says : 

The  only  labor  we  have  made  any  effort  to  secure  thus  far  has  been  Russian  families  who  are  more 
or  less  familiar  with  beet  culture,  whom  we  expect  to  draw  from  the  western  portion  of  Nebraska  in 
limited  numbers. 
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These  families  on  their  arrival  here  contract  with  the  growers  in  various  localities  for  doing  the 
hand  work  on  the  beet  crop.  Many  of  them  engage  at  a  stipulated  price  per  acre  to  do  this  work, 
while  others  hire  by  the  day. 

A  a  our  company  is  not  planting  any  considerable  acreage  of  &s  own,  we  are  only  able  to  bring  in 
this  labor  to  assist  the  growers  in  the  handling  of  their  crop. 

Not  directly  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing  foreigners  in  the  rural  districts,  but 
indirectly  doing  so,  are  the  land  colonies  of  the  Salvation  Army,  in  Amity,  Prowers 
County,  Colo.,  and  Monterey  County,  Cal.  These  colonies  were  founded  to  make 
homes  for  "the  worthy  poor  of  our  great  cities,"  according  to  the  circular  issued  by 
the  army,  and  aB  many  foreigners  fall  within  that  class,  the  colonies  will  naturally 
be  of  considerable  assistance  to  them: 

The  colony  at  Amity  is  established  on  1,938  acres  of  irrigated  land,  not  far  from  a 
large  beet-sugar  factory,  which  contracts  to  purchase  from  the  colonists  at  remunera- 
tive prices  all  the  sugar  beets  they  can  grow.  About  160  colonists  are  now  settled 
here. 

Most  of  the  colonists  understand  farming.  Those  who  do  not  are  skilled  artisans. 
Schoolhouses,  a  large  orphanage,  and  a  "  Workingmen's  Sanitarium"  are  built,  or 
about  to  be.  The  colonists  are  assisted  with  loans,  etc.,  to  purchase  implements, 
stock,  etc.,  and  are  given  time  to  pay  for  their  land.  The  enterprise  is  supported 
by  interest-bearing  bonds  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  lands. 

Reports  from  representative  farmers  in  this  State  are  few  iu  numbers  (Bee  table, 
p.  637),  but  represent  the  different  parts  of  the  State.  They  show  the  presence  of 
the  sugar-beet  industry,  and  abundant  opportunity  for  married  men  and  their  wives 
and  children  on  the  farms.  Foreign  farmers  and  farm  laborers  are  noted  in  all  of 
the  counties  but  1,  and  in  3  Swedes  or  Germans  are  said  to  be  preferred  as  laborers.1 
In  3  there  are  said  to  be  opportunities  for  immigrants  who  do  not  speak  English. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR   TENANCY  AND   OWNERSHIP 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Prowers  County. — Farms  may  be  rented  on  shares.  Tenant  pays  half  crop  if  land- 
lord furnishes  seed;  one-third  of  crop  if  he  furnishes  seed  himself. 

Otero  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting.  Farms  are  usually 
rented  on  shares.  Alfalfa  crop,  one-half  goes  to  owner;  other  crops,  one-third  to 
owner.  As  to  purchasing  land  while  hiring  out,  any  man  has  a  chance.  I  started 
in  that  way  myself. 

Arapahoe  County. — There  are  many  good  opportunities  for  tenants  if  they  are 
good,  industrious  people.  They  get  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  crop.  The  opportu- 
nity for  purchase  while  hiring  out  is  good.     I  got  my  start  in  that  way. 

Jefferson  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  are  good  for  practical  farmers. 
The  tenant  gets  one-half  the  crop  with  seed  furnished,  or  two-thirds  of  the  crop  if 
he  furnishes  the  seed  himself.  Good  opportunities  for  purchase  for  an  energetic, 
practical  man;  none  for  drones. 

Larimer  County. — Good 'opportunities  for  tenants  who  are  able  to  furnish  their 
own  tools.  Terms  are  usually  a  share  of  the  crops  as  rent,  one-half  to  two-thirds. 
There  are  reasonably  good  opportunities  for  purchase. 

Arizona. 
(See  table,  p.  638.) 

Representative  farmers  in  only  3  counties  reported  as  to  agricultural  condi- 
tions— Cochise,  Maricopa,  and  Yuma.  Farming  in  the  2  latter  counties  is  done 
with  the  aid  of  irrigation.  Maricopa  County  contains  the  Salt  River  Valley,  where 
some  200,000  acres  are  now  under  cultivation,  reclaimed  from  the  desert  by  means 
of  irrigation.  The  settlement  is  about  10  years  old.  Labor  is  in  great  demand, 
especially  in  hay  and  fruit  harvest. 

In  Maricopa  County  are  said  to  be  many  Scandinavian  farmers,  some  quite  wealthy. 
In  Yuma  are  a  few  German  farmers.  In  none  of  the  3  counties  are  European  farm 
laborers  spoken  of,  but  2  of  the  i  farmers  reporting  thought  there  were  good  open- 
ings for  immigrants. 

Under  the  desert-land  act,  land  may  be  entered  for  $1.25  an  acre  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  also  are  or  intend  to  become  citizens  of  the  State  or  Territory  in 
which  land  is  entered,  on  condition  that  they  intend  to  reclaim  the  tract  of  land 
applied  for  by  conducting  water  thereon. 

1  Groups  of  Italian  truck  farmerB  are  found  near  Denver  and  Pueblo.    See  p.  —  of  this  report. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY  AND  OWNERSHIP. 
(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Cochise  County. — Very  good  opportunities  for  a  few  to  rent  for  a  money  rent  or 
on  shares.  If  he  is  a  practical  farmer,  a  poor  man  would  probably  do  well  in  trying 
to  purchase. 

Maricopa  County. — There  are  plenty  of  good  opportunities  for  renting,  but  some 
capital  is  needed,  and  there  are  good  opportunities  for  purchase.  A  good  many 
Scandinavians  and  Mexicans  have  bought  lands.  Other  nationalities  are  fairly  well 
represented.  (2)  There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting  and  good  land  can  be  had 
at  all  times.     This  is  an  irrigated  country.     Land  with  water  is  worth  $20  an  acre. 

Yuma  County. — There  is  good  opportunity  for  renting.  There  is  plenty  of  vacant 
land,  with  water.  As  to  purchase,  there  are  good  chances.  Land  is  worth  about 
$25  an  acre,  with  a  water  right. 

Utah. 

(See  table,  p.  639.) 

Farming  in  this  State  is  carried  on  mostly  on  small  farms,  worked  by  the  owners 
and  their  families.  Few  laborers  are  hired.  Many  of  these  small  farmers  are  of 
foreign  birth — English,  German,  Scandinavian,  Swiss,  and  Dutch ;  and  there  are  also 
some  farm  laborers  of  these  nationalities.  Italian  truck  farmers  are  found  near  Salt 
Lake  City.1 

The  representative  farmers  heard  from  seem  to  be  pretty  well  agreed  that  there  is 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  foreign  immigrants  who  do  not  speak  English. 

opportunities  for  tenancy  and  ownership. 
(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Washington  County. — There  is  but  little,  if  any,  opportunity  for  renting  in  this 
county  and  few  opportunities  for  purchase  on  easy  terms.  (2)  Chances  for  renting 
are  limited.  There  is  a  fair  opportunity  for  starting  in  independent  farming  for 
intelligent,  active  workers  by  locating  on  good  upland. 

Garfield  County. — There  are  opportunities  to  rent  on  a  variety  of  terms  and 
good  chances  for  starting  independent  farming. 

Wayne  County. — Farms  are  rented  on  shares  from  year  to  year,  rarely  for  any 
lengthened  time. 

Sevier.  County. — There  are  no  opportunities  for  renting  here,  but  the  chances 
for  starting  independent  farming  are  fairly  good. 

Sanpete  County. — There  are  no  opportunities  for  renting  and  not  very  good 
chances  for  setting  up  in  independent  farming.  A  man  would  have  better  facilities 
in  Oregon  or  Idaho.  Some  have  gone  to  Idaho  from  here  and  others  would  go  if 
they  could  sell  for  any  reasonable  figure  - 

Millard  County. — There  is  very  little  chance  to  rent.  Terms,  on  shares.  There 
is  little  opportunity  for  starting  in  independent  farming. 

Juab  County.— There  would  he  a  few  opportunities  to  rent.  Each  man  usually 
does  his  own  work.  There  would  be  no  opportunity  for  starting  in  independent 
farming  for  a  man  without  money. 

Carbon  County.  — The  chances  for  a  poor  man  to  establish  himself  in  independent 
farming  are  good. 

Salt  Lake  County. — There  are  very  few  opportunities  for  renting  in  Salt  Lake 
County,  as  many  of  our  own  children  have  to  go  to  Idaho  and  Wyoming  and  other 
places. 

Weber  County. — There  are  few  opportunities  for  renting,  and  terms  are  about 
one-half  the  produce,  with  seed  and  team  furnished.  There  are  very  good  oppor- 
tunities for  purchase,  however,  on  easy  terms. 

Boxelder  County. — Little  opportunity  for  strangers  to  rent  farms.  If  tenant 
furnishes  team,  tools,  and  seed  he  gets  two-thirds  of  the  crop.  If  all  is  furnished 
he  gets  one-third  of  the  crop.  The  chances  for  au  immigrant  to  establish  himself  in 
independent  farming  are  not  very  encouraging.  Old  residents  take  all  the  oppor- 
tunities. 

Washington. 

(See  table,  p.  641.) 

The  wonderful  development  of  this  State  has  been  a  work  shared  in  by  many 
foreign  settlers.  Reports  from  representative  farmers  on  both  sides  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  show  foreign  farmers  and  farm  laborers  in  every  connty  heard  from. 


1  See  p.  503  of  this  report. 
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These  are  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Finns,  Russians,  Italians, 
and  French.  The  Russians  are  German-Russians,  from  the  Valley  of  the  Volga 
mainly.  Many  of  these  people  are  to  be  found  in  the  Northwest.  In  one  county 
heard  from  in  this  State  German- Russians  make  up  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation. All  of  the  farmers  but  one  say  that  there  are  chances  for  newly  arrived 
immigrants.  Labor  is  scarce  in  the  State  and  wages  high.  Mills  and  camps  draw 
labor  from  the  farms,  so  that  farm  labor  is  always  in  great  demand. 

The  State  is  as  yet  sparsely  settled.  Population  density  is  as  yet  only  7.7  to  the 
square  mile,  and  there  is  Government  land  to  be  had. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY  AND   OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Klickitat  County. — Grain  farms,  giving  one-third  of  grain  at  the  thrasher,  or 
one-half  when  owner  furnishes  seed  and  team.  Good  opportunities  to  purchase  on 
payments  while  hiring  out.  Several  have  done  so.  Can  take  up  land  and  chop  and 
sell  cord  wood  for  a  start. 

Wallawalla  County. — Good  opportunities  to  rent,  giving  one-third  of  the  crop. 
Good  for  purchase  for  man  of  energy  and  sound  judgment. 

Adams  County. — Few  opportunities  for  renting.  Country  is  new  and  persons 
with  means  sufficient  to  own  tenant's  outfit  can  do  better  by  taking,  up  new  lands 
for  themselves.  Easy  to  purchase.  This  section  of  the  country  has  been  settled 
under  more  adverse  conditions  than  exist  to-day. 

Spokane  County. — Good  opportunities  for  either  crop  or  cash  rental.  A  man 
who  wants  to  work  and  farm  can  do  so  if  he  will  work  at  whatever  comes  up,  such 
as  cutting  wood. 

Douglas  County. — Can  rent  land  for  one-third  crop,  tenant  furnishing  every- 
thing; owner  furnishing  teams  and  seed,  one-half  crop.  Land  is  cheap,  $5  to  $8  an 
acre.     Can  be  purchased  while  purchaser  is  hiring  out  if  he  is  energetic. 

Kittitas  County. — Not  very  good  opportunities  for  renting.  Writer  knows  of 
no  case  where  a  man  has  purchased  a  farm  while  hiring  out. 

Clarke  County. — Fairly  good  for  tenancy  at  one-half  crop.     Fair  for  purchase. 

Thurston  County. — What  are  called  "brush  ranches"  (partly  cleared)  can  be 
had  for  a  trifle  over  cost  of  taxes  and  repairs.  Good  farms  on  halves  or  at  3  to  5  per 
cent  of  value.  As  to  purchase  on  easy  terms,  a  man  of  energy  and  good  sense,  with 
a  thrifty  family,  will  soon  own  a  good  home  clear. 

Oregon. 

(See  table,  p.  643.) 

Oregon  is  less  densely  populated  thau  Washington  and  is  growing  less  rapidly; 
but  representative  farmers  report  good  chances  for  immigrants.  .  Many  foreign  farm- 
ers are  settled  in  the  State.  From  one  neighborhood  it  is  reported  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  farmers  are  Germans.  This  people  seems  to  predominate;  but  there 
are  also  Scandinavians,  Swiss,  Dutch,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  Many  of  these, 
now  independent  farmers,  started  as  very  poor  men.1  There  are  also  many  foreign 
farm  laborers,  although  one  farmer  states  that  most  foreigners  in  his  neighborhood 
are  independent  farmers.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  where  land  is  so  cheap,  that  the 
foreign  immigrant  will  try  rather  to  work  land  of  his  own  than  hire  out,  or  will 
hire  out  only  until  he  has  saved  enough  money  to  buy  land.. 

opportunities  por  tenancy  and  ownership. 
(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Douglas  County. — Land  can  be  rented  for  a  grain  or  cash  rent.  Grain  rent,  one- 
third  of  the  product;  cash,  about  $2.50  an  acre.  There  are  very  favorable  oppor- 
tunities for  purchase.  A  man  can  find  a  piece  of  vacant  land  and  work  out  enough 
to  make  a  living  while  improving  and  getting  started  with  stock. 

Marion  County. — (1)  There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting.  Tenant  gives 
one-third  of  the  grain  received  in  the  sack,  he  furnishing  all  of  the  seed  and  doing 
all  of  the  work.  Opportunities  are  not  good  for  anyone  paying  for  a  farm  unless  he 
can  make  a  payment  of  at  least  one-third  down.  (2)  There  are  many  farms  to  let. 
The  tenant  furnishes  seed  and  team,  giving  one-third  of  the  crop  in  bushel  or  hay  in 
stack  or  barn,  and  gets  house  and  garden  free.  There  are  many  farms  for  sale  on 
time  payments,  but  one-fourth  or  one-third  muslj  be  paid. down.     The  purchaser 

1  See  note  5,  table. 
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can  not  depend  on  hiring  out.     In  fruit  neighborhoods  a  few  men  can  get  work  with 
teams.  s 

Clackamas  County.— In  renting,  if  the  tenant  furnishes  team  and  seed  he  gives 
one-tmrd  oi  the  crop  for  rent;  if  the  landlord  furnishes  everything  the  tenant  pays 
one-halt  oi  the  crop  or  its  estimated  cash  value.  As  to  purchasing  land  while  hiring 
out,  a  great  many  do  that.  I  did  myself  to  begin  with.  I  now  have  300  acres 
adjoining  the  city  of  Portland. 

Yamhill  County.— There  are  not  many  chances  for  renting  at  present.  Well- 
known  and  good  tenants  can  always  get  farms  to  rent  at  one-third  of  the  crop  in  field 
or  delivered.  Any  man  of  steady,  decent  habits  who  can  and  will  work  and  knows 
how  can  always  get  a  start  as  an  independent  farmer,  as  there  is  much  cheap  land 
awaiting  improvement.  If  prices  of  crops  were  right,  the  owners  wonld  give  a  man 
a  show  to  live.     He  ought  not  to  come,  however,  without  some  ready  money. 

Tillamook  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  to  become  a  tenant  farmer  at 
one-third  of  the  crops  as  rent.  As  to  purchasing  land  on  payments  while  hiring  out, 
this  has  not  been  done  here;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  a  man  endeavoring  to  do  this 
would  not  have  every  opportunity  now,  as  farm  lands  are  for  sale  on  time  payments. 

Washington  County.— The  supply  of  tenant  farmers  is  small.  When-  grain 
farming  is  practiced  the  owner  receives  one-third  of  the  grain.  Tenants  on  dairy 
farms  receive  one-half  of  the  product  and  one-half  of  the  increase  in  stock,  the 
owner  furnishing  the  cows  and  half  of  the  feed.  As  to  success  in  establishing  one's 
self  in  independent  farming,  it  all  depends  on  management,  as  improved  land  within 
20  miles  of  Portland  is  valued  at  from  $30  to  $50  an  acre. 

California. 
(See  table,  p.  645.) 

Representative  farmers  from  4  southern  and  5  northern  counties  speak  of  foreign 
farmers  as  found  in  all.  There  are,  as  everywhere,  Germans  and  Swedes.  There 
are  also  English,  Scotch,  Swiss,  and  Danes.  Mexicans  are  mentioned  in  1  southern 
county.  Portuguese  are  found  in  2  northern  counties.  In  Alameda  County  (in 
which  Alameda  and  Oakland  are  situated)  the  foreign  farmers  are  mostly  Portu 
guese.  There  are  said  to  be  35,000  of  them  in  the  county.  All  are  independent 
farmers  and  fruit  growers. 

Italians  are  noted  in  Santa  Barbara  County  (southern)  and  Sonoma  County 
(northern).  It  is  said  of  the  Italians  in  the  former  location  that  they  select  cheap 
lands  on  the  canyons  and  foothills.  In  preceding  pages  of  this  report '  will  be 
found  a  full  description  of  the  wine-making  colony  of  Italians  in  Sonoma  County 
and  an  account  of  Italian  agriculture  in  the  State  in  general. 

"Farmers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  (see  table,  p.  — )  are  evenly  divided  as 
to  chances  for  immigrants;  2  think  there  are  few  or  none,  2  think  the  chances  good. 
Farmers  in  the  northern  counties,  however,  are  almost  unanimous  in  claiming  that 
there  is  at  present  no  room  for  immigrants. 

Some  interesting  data  from  the  Twelfth  Census  have  been  recently  presented  by 
advocates  of  irrigation  that  may  indicate  why  immigrants  are  wanted  in  the  south 
rather  more  than  in  the  north.  It  was  shown  2  from  the  census  figures  that  while  the 
State  as  a  whole  had  increased  22.7  per  cent  daring  the  last  ten  years,  the  thirteen  coast 
counties  had  gained  25  per  cent,  the  Sacramento  Valley  4  per  cent,  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  25^  per  cent,  the  mountain  districts  9  per  cent,  and  the  southern  counties  47 
per  cent.  The  claim  is  made  that  agricultural  development  is  at  a  standstill  except  in 
irrigated  regions.  The  growth  of  the  coast  counties,  such  as  it  is,  is  attributed  to 
the  growth  of  cities.  The  Sacramento  Valley,  a  large  farming  region,  shows  only 
9  per  cent  increase,  and  the  increase  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  a  fine  agricultural 
region,  is  unsatisfactorily  small.  The  mountain  counties  are  largely  mining  and 
pastoral,  which  fact  accounts  for  their  slow  growth.  The  only  high  rate  of  increase 
is  in  the  seven  southern  counties,  and  in  the  four  well-irrigated  counties  of  Los 
Angeles,  Orange,  San  Bernardino,  and  Riverside  the  gain  is  67J  per  cent. 

On  irrigated  lands,  in  fruit  farming  and  other  sorts  of  farming,  there  would  evi- 
dently be  an  opening  for  thrifty  foreign  farmers  and  laborers. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  started  a  colony  at  Romie,  Monterey  County,  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Salinas,  where  they  own  519  acres  of  land  and  have  settled  70  colonists. 
For  an  account  of  their  plans  and  methods  and  the  connection  of  their  colonization 
scheme  with  foreign  immigrants  see  under  ' '  Colorado  "  in  this  report.  This  colony, 
like  the  one  in  Colorado,  is  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  large  sugar-beet 
factory.  The  land  is  irrigated.  About  $30,000  has  already  been  expended  on 
improvements  here. 

1  Page  500  following. 

2  Imperial  Farmer,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Vol.  I,  No.  i,  p.  3. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY  AND   OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

San  Diego  County. — There  are  ranches  for  rent,  but  a  man  must  understand  the 
fruit  business  iu  order  to  succeed.  Managers  of  ranches  get  $40  a  month.  There  is 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  purchase  land  on  easy  terms  and  payments. 

Riverside  County. — Many  men  now  own  valuable  property  who  commenced 
with  nothing  a  few  years  ago,  by  saving  wages,  paying  on  installments,  and  improv- 
ing gradually  while  yet  earning  wages. 

San  Bernardino  County. — Not  very  good  opportunities  for  renting.  Poor  men 
of  thrifty  and  industrious  habits  can  establish  themselves  in  independent  farming. 

Ventura  County. — (1)  Opportunities  for  renting  and  purchase  are  very  poor. 
(2)  Opportunities  for  renting  are  not  good,  but  opportunities  for  purchase  are  good. 

Santa  Barbara  County. — Very  few  tenants.  Farms  are  nearly  all  managed  by 
the  owners,  whether  the  farms  are  large  or  small.  As  regards  purchase,  occasionally 
a  small  place  can  be  fonnd  at  a  reasonable  price,  but  all  the  best  land  is  held  at  such 
a  high  figure  that  a  man  can  not  make  the  interest  by  daily  labor  on  the  farm. 

Stanislaus  County. — Anyone  knowing  how  to  raise  sweet  potatoes  or  such  crops 
can  rent  land  with  water,  giving  as  rent  one-fifth  to  one-seventh  of  the  crop.  Wheat 
tenants  give  one-third  of  the  crop.  There  will  be  plenty  of  land  for  sale,  at  moderate, 
prices,  for  several  years  here  and  in  the  adjacent  Modesto  district.  Land  here  sells 
for  $30  to  $40  an  acre;,  half  down,  usually. 

Alameda  County. — There  are  few  opportunities  for  renting  land  in  this  vicinity. 
It  would  not  be  advisable,  although  many  small  4  to  10  acre  places  are  ranched  by 
Portuguese.  Opportunities  for  purchase  are  good,  for  farmers  can  always  find  work 
away  from  their  places  in  the  orchards  and  fields.  This  is  the  way  the  Portuguese 
have  filled  up  the  country  here. 

Sonoma  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  are  good,  but  no  stated  terms. 
Opportunities  for  purchase  are  good  also. 

Eldorado  County. — There  is  a  little  tenant  farming  done  here.  Considerable 
deeded  land  can' be  bought  cheap  and  on  the  installment  plan.  As  to  living  by  hiring 
out,  that  is  uncertain. 

Shasta  County. — There  are  no  opportunities  for  renting,  and  the  chances  for 
purchase  are  not  good. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

IMMIGRATION  LEGISLATION  AND  ITS  WORKINGS. 

A.  THE  ALIEN  CONTRACT-LABOR  LAW. 

The  Federal  legislation  restricting  immigration  is  not  a  single  consistent  act  of 
legislation,  but  it  is  a  series  of  acts  added  one  to  another  during  the  past  25  years. 
It  is  therefore  ambiguous  and  conflicting  at  many  points,  since  portions  of  the  ear- 
lier laws,  without  being  repealed,  have  been  given  a  new  construction  by  later  laws. 
This  makes  the  enforcement  of  the  law  often  a  difficult  matter.  The  law,  especially 
as  applied  to  contract  laborers,  does  not  accomplish  the  ends  expected  by  the  public 
and  the  laboring  classes  of  the  country. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  weakness  of  the  contract-labor  law  without 
understanding  first  that  at  the  basis  of  the  immigration  laws  there  lies  a  curious 
contradiction.  The  earlier  laws  enacted  by  Congress — those  of  1875  and  1882 — were 
designed  to  exclude  the  vicious,  the  criminal,  and  the  pauper,  those  who  would  not 
or  could  not  support  themselves.  The  next  laws,  the  anti-contract  labor  laws  of 
1885,  1887,  and  1888,  practically  sought  to  exclude  those  who  had  the  forethought 
to  provide  that  on  landing  here  they  would  find  a  sure  means  of  supporting  them- 
selves. The  earlier  laws  exclude  the  worst,  the  later  laws  exclude  the  best.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  immigrant  must  summon  all  his  ingenuity  and  subterfuge 
to  dodge  the  two  extremes.  He  strives  to  show  that  he  can  support  himself,  and  he 
strives  to  show  that  he  does  not  know  of  any  job  by  which  he  can  support  himself. 
If  he  can  not  support  himself  he  is  sent  back  as  liable  to  become  a  public  charge. 
If  he  has  provided  beforehand  for  self-support  he  is  sent  back  as  liable  to  displace 
American  workmen.  The  immigration  inspectors  are  therefore  reduced  to  a  queer 
predicament.  They  must  discover,  first,  whether  the  immigrant  is  sound  in  body  and 
mind — that  is,  whether  he  can  compete  successfully  for  a  living  with  American  work- 
men. If  so,  they  admit  him.  They  must  discover,  secondly,  whether  he  really  has  a 
prospect  of  finding  work,  and  thereby  of  competing  with  American  workmen.  If 
so,  they  exclude  him.  They  exclude  him  if  he  can  not  or  will  not  compete  with 
American  workmen,  and  they  exclude  him  if  he  gives  the  best  of  all  evidence  that 
he  will  compete  successfully  with  American  workmen.  On  the  face  of  the  law  the 
contradiction  seems  inexplicable.  But  if  we  look  into  its  history  and  the  conditions 
surrounding  its  adoption,  we  can  see  a  sane  explanation.  The  alien  contract-labor 
law  was  enacted  almost  solely  at  the  demand  of  organized  labor.  Organized  labor 
meets  its  test  at  the  critical  point  of  a  strike  or  a  lockout.  At  such  a  crisis  the  issue 
turns  solely  on  the  ability  of  the  employer  to  fiDd  workmen  who  will  take  the  places 
of  his  former  employees.  While  the  unions  may  have  fortified  themselves  by  con- 
trolling the  American  labor  market,  they  often  saw  themselves  attacked  in  the  rear 
and  utterly  routed  by  a  block  of  immigrants  suddenly  imported  by  the  employer 
from  abroad  or  by  his  agent  from  Ellis  Island.  With  wages  in  Europe  only  one-half 
or  one-third  of  the  corresponding  grades  in  America  a  foreign  solicitor  would  be 
overrun  by  applicants  on  the  promise  of  prepaid  transportation  and  immediate 
employment.  To  meet  this  unfair  competition  the  labor  unions,  and  especially  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  secured  through  Congress  specific  legislation  known  as  the  alien 
contract-labor  law  of  1885,  with  the  amendments  of  1886  and  1888.  There  had 
already  been  established  by  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  of  1882  a  precedent  for  the 
exclusion  of  immigrants  whose  amazingly  low  standard  of  living  and  equally 
amazing  industriousness  had  enabled  them  wholly  to  displace  American  workmen 
whenever  they  entered  in  competition.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  there  were 
other  considerations  not  found  in  dealing  with  European  immigrants.  The  Chinese 
were  of  a  distinct  race  and  religion,  unacquainted  with  representative  institutions, 
not  bringing  their  families,  expecting  to  return  to  their  native  land,  and  while 
temporarily  here  resorting  to  low  practices  and  filthy  abodes.  The  .excitement  and 
determination  of  practically  the  entire  population  of  the  Pacific  coast  left  no  alter- 
native except  absolute  exclusion.  The  case  of  the  Europeans  was  not  so  unmitigated. 
The  great  majority  at  that  time  were  coming  from  countries  closely  related  to  our 
own  in  ancestry,  language,  literature,  religion,  and  representative  government. 
Those  countries  were  indeed  the  fatherland  of  America.  It  could  not  for  a  moment 
be  considered  that,  against  our  own  races  coming  from  the  lands  of  our  origin,  any 
sweeping  exclusion  could  be  adopted.  Any  restriction  which  could  hope  for  adoption 
must  be  a  specific  protection  against  a  definite  recognized  evil.  This  evil  existed  and 
came  prominently  to  view.  It  was  the  artificial  immigration  induced  by  employers 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  labor  organizations.  Immigrants  of  our  own  race  who 
came  here  on  their  own  motive  or  on  the  representation  of  friends  and  relatives  were 
especially  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  law.    The  first  law,  that  of  1885, 
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applied  only  to  those  American  employers  who  induced  alien  immigration.  Section 
1  reads  as  follows : 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  partnership,  or  corporation,  in  any  manner  whatso- 
ever, to  prepay  the  transportation,  or  in  any  way  assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or  migration  of 
any  alien  or  aliens,  any  foreigner  or  foreigners,  into  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  under  contract  or  agreement,  parol  or  special,  express  or  implied,  made  previous  to  the 
importation  or  migration  of  such  alien  or  aliens,  foreigner  or  foreigners,  to  perform  labor  or  service  of 
any  kind  in  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  2  declared  that  such  contracts  should  be  "utterly  void  and  of  no  effect." 
Section  3  imposed  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  importer  or  solicitor  of  immigrants.    It 
declared  that — 

every  person,  partnership,  company,  or  corporation  violating  the  provisions  of  section  1  shall  forfeit 
and  pay  for  every  such  offense  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  person  who  shall  first  bring  his  action  therefor,  including  any  such 
alien  or  foreigner  who  may  be  a  party  to  any  such  contract  or  agreement,  as  debts  of  like  amount  are 
now  recovered  in  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States ;  and  separate  suits  may  be  brought  for  each  alien  or  foreigner  being  a  party  to  such 
contract  or  agreement  aforesaid. 

Section  5  imposed  a  fine  of  $500  and  imprisonment  of  six  months  on  the  master  of 
any  vessel  who  should  knowingly  bring  to  this  country  a  prohibited  alien  contract 
laborer. 

By  an  amendment  adopted  October  19,  1888,  it  was  provided  that  the  "Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  (should)  pay  to  an  informer  who  furnishes  original  information  that 
the  law  has  been  violated  such  a  share  of  the  penalties  recovered  as  he  may  deem 
reasonable  and  just,  not  exceeding  50  per  centum,  where  it  appears  that  the  recovery 
was  had  in  consequence  of  the  information  thus  furnished." 

The  law  as  enacted  in  1885  was  seriously  defective.  In  the  first  place,  it  applied 
only  to  the  importer  of  contract  laborers  and  not  to  the  immigrant.  This  defect 
was  attempted  to  be  amended  in  1887  by  a  clause  which,  liberally  interpreted,  strikes 
also  at  contract  laborers,  and  commanded  that  they  should  "  be  sent  back  to  the 
nation  to  which  they  belong  and  from  whence  they  came." 

In  so  far  as  the  law  has  been  effective  it  has  been  due  to  this  clause  which  gives 
power  to  deport  the  immigrants.  Owing  to  the  strict  construction  of  the  law  there 
have  been  very  few  cases  in  which  the  importer  was  fined.  But  there  have  been 
over  8,000  deemed  contract  laborers  sent  back  by  the  immigrant  inspectors.  The 
reasons  for  the  difference  are  plain.  The  prosecution  and  conviction  of  the  importer 
depends  upon  district  attorneys  and  judges,  who  must  necessarily  follow  the  strict 
rules  of  evidence  and  must  hold  themselves  to  exact  definitions  of  a  contract.  But 
the  deportation  of  an  immigrant  turns  upon  the  circumstantial  evidence  presented 
to  administrative  authorities  and  the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  therefrom. 

By  the  law  of  1894  (which  appeared  as  a  section  in  the  sundry  civil  appropriation 
act)  the  "decision  of  the  appropriate  immigration  or  customs  officers,"  if  adverse 
to  the  admission  of  an  alien  of  the  excluded  classes  "shall  be  final,  unless  reversed 
on  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury."  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  law  in 
1894  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  ordering  deportations  was 
not  specific.  It  was  only  implied  in  the  amendment  of  1887,  above  mentioned,  pro- 
hibiting the  lauding  of  alien  contract  laborers.  Upon  the  strength  of  this  implied 
power  the  courts  held  that  the  action  of  Congress  in  giving  discretionary  power  to 
an  administrative  officer  is  constitutional. 

We  have,  then,  two  broad  divisions  to  a  discussion  of  the  alien  contraot-labor 
law :  First,  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the  law  by  the  courts,  affecting  mainly 
the  importer ;  second,  the  administration  of  the  law  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
affecting  mainly  the  exclusion  and  deportation  of  alleged  contract  laborers. 

Preliminary  to  such  a  discussion  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  discover  exactly  the 
classes  of  aliens  who,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  law,  are  to  be  excluded,  and  such 
other  classes  as  are  excepted  and  are  therefore  permitted  to  land  and  go  to  work, 
even  though  coming  under  contract. 

B.  EXCEPTED  CLASSES  OF  ALIEN  CONTRACT  LABORERS. 

In  the  first  place,  the  courts  have  interpreted  the  terms  of  the  laws  so  as  to  give 
to  the  importer  of  alien  contract  labor  the  benefit  of  every  doubt.  By  this  rule  of 
interpretation  the  law  is  not  to  be  construed  literally. 

The  statute  in  question  is  highly  penal,  and  must  be  so  construed  as  to  bring  within  its  condemna- 
tion only  those  who  are  shown  by  the  direct  and  positive  averments  in  the  declaration  to  be  embraced 
within  the  terms  of  the  law.  It  will  not  be  so  construed  as  to  include  cases  which,  although  within 
the  letter,  are  not  within  the  spirit  of  the  law.    (U.  S.  v.  Gay,  80  F.,  254;  95  F.,  227.) 

Holding,  as  the  courts  have  done  in  certain  cases,  to  what  they  consider  to  be 
the  spirit  of  the  law  even  though  contrary  to  its  letter  when  the  contract  laborer  is 
involved,  and  also  holding  in  other  cases  to  the  letter  of  the  law  when  the  importer 
is  concerned,  we  find  that  the  original  acts  and  amendments  of  Congress  are  subject 
to  the  following  exceptions  and  exemptions: 
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1.  Aliens  not  immigrants. — The  general  law  on  immigration  applied  in  terms  only 
to  "alien  immigrants,"  and  consequently  prior  to.  1894  the  courts  held  that  other 
classes  of  aliens  who  enter  the  country,  not  being  immigrants,  did  not  come  under 
the  excluding  sections.     As  regards  contract  laborers,  this  covers  the  following 


(a)  Canadians. — All  persons  who  come  across  the  border  from  Canada  to  perform 
daily  labor  and  return  at  night,  even  though  they  be  under  contract.  In  United 
States  v.  Michigan  Central  Kailroad  Company  (49  F.,  365,  Dec.  10,  1891)  it  was  held 
by  Justsce  Wallace  that  a  clerk  of  the  railroad  company  living  in  Canada  but  work- 
ing in  the  company's  office  at  Suspension  Bridge  "was  not  an  immigrant  because 
he  did  not  come  here  intending  to  acquire  a  permanent  or  temporary  home.  As  he 
did  not  migrate  here  the  defendant  did  not  encourage  his  'migration.'  He  was  not 
imported,  nor  did  the  defendant  assist  in  his  'importation'  any  more  than  he  was 
exported  and  assisted  in  his  'exportation,'  when  he  went  home  at  night." 

While  the  court  acknowledged  the  case  in  question  might  be  "within  the  mischief 
which  the  promoters  of  the  law  intended  to  remedy,"  yet  it  held  that  it  was  "not 
within  the  ordinary  import  of  the  words  of  the  statute." 

It  was  to  meet  the  alleged  mischief  occasioned  by  the  foregoing  interpretation  of 
the  law  that  the  workingmen  in  border  towns,  like  Detroit  and  Suspension  Bridge, 
secured  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  the  so-called  "  Corliss  Amendment,"  as  attached 
to  the  "Lodge  Immigration  Bill"  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  vetoed  by  President 
Cleveland.  This  amendment  aimed  to  suppress  all  day  labor  by  persons  retaining 
their  residence  in  a  foreign  country,  whether  under  contract  or  not.  The  amendment 
was  as  follows : 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  hereafter  he  unlawful  for  any  male  alien  who  has  not  in  good  faith  made  his 
declaration  hefore  the  proper  court  of  his  intention  to  hecome  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  be  em- 
ployed on  any  public  work  of  the  United  States,  or  to  come  regularly  or  habitually  into  the  United 
States  by  land  or  water  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  any  mechanical  trade  or  manual  labor,  for  wages 
or  salary,  returning  from  time  to  time  to  a  foreign  country. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  partnership,  company,  or  corporation  knowingly 
to  employ  any  alien  coming  into  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  next  preceding  section  of  this 
act:  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  employment  of  sailors,  deck 
hands  or  other  employees  of  vessels,  or  railroad  train  hands,  such  as  conductors,  engineers,  brakemen, 
firemen,  or  baggagemen,  whose  duties  require  them  to  pass  over  the  frontier  to  reach  the  termini  of 
their  runs,  or  to  boatmen  or  guides  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  on  the  northern  border  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  G.  That  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sections  4  and  5  of  this  act  by  any  alien  or  citizen 
shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court :  Provided,  That  all  persons  convicted  of  a  violation  of 
section  4  of  this  act  shall  be  deported  to  the  country  from  whence  they  came. 

(b)  Alien  residents. — The  general  immigration  laws  originally  did  not  apply,  as 
interpreted  by  the  courts,  to  aliens  already  resident  here,  who  temporarily  depart 
and  return.  The  terms  of  the  law  indicated  "alien  immigrants,"  and  the  courts  held 
that  aliens  who  had  formerly  resided  in  this  country,  though  they  were  unnaturalized, 
were  residents  and  not  immigrants.  (In  re  Martorelli,  63  F.,  437,  Oct.  13, 1894 ;  in  re 
Maiola,  67  F.,  114,  Feb.  2,  1895.) 

The  contract  labor  law  forbids  the  assisting,  encouraging,  or  soliciting  the  migra- 
tion or  importation  of  any  alien,  making  the  migration  a  necessary  element  on  which 
to  ground  the  deportation  of  the  contract  laborer  and  the  penalty  on  the  importer, 
so  that  an  alien  who  has  resided  here  did  not  come  under  the  prohibition. 

This  defect  of  the  law  was  amended  by  act  of  August  18,  1894  (28  Stat.,  390),  in  so 
far  as  the  deportation  of  an  alien  found  to  be  of  the  excluded  classes  was  concerned, 
by  making  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  final  in  the  case  of  all  aliens 
and  not  merely  alien  immigrants,  but  this  amendment  probably  does  not  affect  the 
importer  of  alien  laborers  under  contract  who  might  continue  to  be  exempt  from 
penalty  in  case  the  imported  alien  were  a  former  resident  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  on  the  assumption  that  the  courts  may  continue  to  insist  that  the  element  of  migra- 
tion must  still  form  the  basis  of  the  liability  of  the  importer,  "migration"  being 
interpreted  as  the  first  migration  to  the  country. 

(c)  Alien  Seamen. — The  master  of  a  vessel  is  required  by  the  act  of  1891,  section 
10,  to  return  to  the  country  from  whence  he  came  any  alien  immigrants  who  h  ave  come 
to  this  country  contrary  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  act.  The  court  held  in  the  case  of 
an  alien  seaman  who  had  deserted  his  ship  in  an  American  port  that  the  inability  of 
the  master  to  secure  his  arrest  and  return  to  the  ship  exempted  the  master  from  the 
penalty  of  the  act  (U.  S.,  ex  rel.  Anderson  v.  Burke,  99  F.,  895).  The  court  main- 
tained that — 

Immigration  laws  of  the  United  States  must  be  given  a  sensible  construction  having  reference  to 
their  purpose,  and  as  so  construed  they  apply  only  to  such  aliens  as  enter  or  are  brought  to  this 
country  with  the  intention  that  they  shall  become  residents  thereof. 

These  laws  have  no  application  to  alien  seamen  who  constitute  the  bona  fide  crew  of  a  vessel  trad- 
ing in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  who  enter  such  ports  with  their  ship  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  their  employment,  and  without  any  intention  of  becoming  residents  of  the  country,  and  the 
master  of  a  vessel  can  not  be  subjected  to  the  fine  or  refusal  of  his  clearance  papers  provided  by  the 
act  of  March  3, 1891,  as  a  penalty  for  ref  using  to  return  upon  his  vessel  immigrants  of  the  prohibited 
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classes  brought  into  this  country,  because  an  alien  seaman  who  is  one  of  the  crew  escapes  from  his 
ship  while  in  port,  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  without  having  been  discharged  or 
paid,  and  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  master,  and  the  master  is  unable  to  secure  hisarrest 
and  return  to  the  ship. 

At  the  same  time  when  the  court  rendered  this  decision  it  affirmed,  by  way  of  con- 
trast, the  action  &f  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  deporting  certain 
alien  seamen  who  had  shipped  to  the  United.  States  at  an  absurdly  low  wage,  and  to 
be  here  discharged,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  manifestly  working  their  way  to 
the  United  States.  In  this  case,  where  they  had  stipulated  for  discharge  in  the 
United  States,  they  were  plainly  immigrants,  and  were  properly  deported,  "not 
because  bona  fide  crews  of  ships  fall  under  the  immigration  laws,  but  because  they 
were  not  a  bona  fide  crew  of  the  ship." 

(d)  Private  servants,  secretaries,  or  domestic  servants  of  citizens  and  subjects  of 
any  foreign  country  temporarily  residing  in  the  United  States  are  not  immigrants 
and  are  therefore  admitted. 

2.  Alien  immigrants. — There  are  also  certain  classes  of  aliens  who  arc  immigrants 
who  may  be  admitted  even  though  they  come  under  contract.  This  list,  as  stated 
in  the  acts  and  construed  by  the  courts,  is  as  follows : 

(a)  Personal  or  domestic  servants. — The  meaning  of  the  words  "personal  or 
domestic  servants"  has  been  tested  in  re  Howard,  63  F.,  263,  October  19,  1894.  In 
this  case  the  court  held  that  an  undercoachman,  whose  duties  are  partly  to  assist  in 
keeping  stables,  horses,  and  carriages  in  good  order,  but  partly  to  drive  the  horses 
when  his  employer  or  any  of  his  family  go  out  in  the  carriages,  and  to  accompany 
on  horseback  the  younger  members  of  the  family  when  they  go  on  horseback,  and 
who  boards  with  his  employer's  coachman  and  sleeps  in  a  room  over  the  coach  house, 
is  a  "personal  or  domestic  servant,"  within  the  meaning  of  Stat.  1885,  ch.  164,  pro- 
hibiting the  immigration  of  aliens  under  contracts  for  labor,  and  providing  that  the 
provisions  of  the  act  shall  not  apply  to  "persons  employed  strictly  as  personal  or 
domestic  servants." 

Decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  appeal  have  held  that  farm  hands 
are  not  "domestic  servants."  The  court  has  also  held  that  a  dairyman  making  but- 
ter for  his  employer,  who  sells  some  of  the  same,  is  not  a  domestic  or  personal  servant, 
and  therefore  comes  under  the  prohibition.  (In  re  Cummings,  32  F.,  75,  Syn.  Dec, 
11U14.) 

((/)  Relatives  and  friends. — The  act  of  1885  contained  a  proviso  that  it  should 
not  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  individual  from  assisting  "any  member  of  his 
family  or  any  relative  or  personal  friend"  to  immigrate  to  the  United  States  "for 
the  purpose  of  settlement  here."  This,  however,  does  not  allow  aliens  under  con- 
tract, who  are  relatives  or  friends,  to  be  imported. 

The  significance  of  this  distinction  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  about  65  per 
cent  of  the  immigrants  come  on  tickets  that  have  been  bought  and  paid  for  in  this 
country. 

By  section  5  of  the  act  of  1891  this  law  was  amended  by  excluding  from  the  second 
proviso  the  words  "  or  any  relative  or  personal  friend."  But  the  same  act,  in  section 
1,  expressly  provides  that  it  "shall  not  be  held  to  exclude  persons  livingin  the  United 
States  from  sending  for  a  relative  or  friend  who  is  not  of  the  excluded  classes." 
These  two  provisions  seem  to  be  conflicting,  but  on  close  examination  the  former, 
which  strikes  out  the  words  "relative  or  personal  friend,"  is  foun/1  to  be  of  no 
importance,  and  the  latter  simply  requires  that  it  should  be  "affirmatively  and 
satisfactorily  shown  on  special  inquiry  that  such  person  does  not  belong  to  one  of 
the  excluded  classes  or  the  class  of  contract  laborers  excluded  by  the  act  of  1885." 
In  other  words,  when  the  immigrant  comes  with  his  own  money  the  burden  is  on 
the  Government  to  show  that  he  belongs  to  the  excluded  classes;  but  when  he 
comes  assisted  "by  a  relative  or  friend  the  burden  is  on  the  immigrant  to  prove  that 
he  is  not  of  the  excluded  classes. 

(c)  Ministers  axd  college  professors. — The  act  of  1885  had  not  specifically 
exempted  from  its  operations  members  of  the  "professional  classes"  except  "actors, 
artists,  lecturers,  and  singers"  (act  of  February  26,  1885,  sec.  5).  Shortly  after  the 
enactment  of  the  law  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church  of  New  York  engaged  a  min- 
ister in  England  to  come  here  and  take  charge  of  its  church  as  a  pastor.  Although 
the  case  seems  so  plainly  an  oversight  in  the  original  enactment  of  the  law,  and 
although  Congress  itself  remedied  the  oversight  in  a  later  amendment,  yet  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  courts  in  this  case  bear  so  directly  on  later  decisions  which 
are  not  so  plainly  exempted  from  the  law  that  a  full  resume'  of  the  arguments  is  here 
presented.  Judge  Wallace,  in  his  decision  in  the  Federal  court  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York  (36  F.,  303,  May  21,  1888),  declared  that  the  courts  are  bound  by 
the  "plain,  unambiguous,  and  explicit"  terms  of  a  statute,  and  are  "not  at  liberty 
to  go  outside  of  the  language  to  search  for  a  meaning  which  it  does  not  reasonably 
bear  in  the  effort  to  ascertain  and  give  effect  tp  what  may  be  imagined  to  have  been 
or  not  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Congress.  Whenever  the  will  of  Congress  is 
declared  in  ample  and  unequivocal  language  that  will  must  be  completelv  followed, 
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members  of  Congress  in  debate  to  find  reasons  to  control  or  modify  the  statute." 
(Cited  U.  S.  v.  Railroad  Co.  91  U.  S.,  72.)  Judge  Wallace  took  this  ground  even 
though  he  admitted  that — 

it  was  no  doubt  primarily  the  object  of  the  act  to  probibit  the  introduction  of  assisted  immigrants, 
brought  here  under  contracts  previously  made  by  corporations  ana  capitalists  to  prepay  their  passage 
and  obtain  their  services  at  low  wages  for  limited  periods  of  time.  It  was  a  measure  introduced  and 
advocated  by  the  trades  unions  and  labor  associations,  designed  to  shield  the  interests  represented  by 
such  organizations  from  the  effects  of  the  competition  in  the  labor  market  of  foreigners  brought  here 
under  contracts,  having  a  tendency  to  stimulate  immigration  and  reduce  the  rates  of  wages.  Except 
from  the  language  of  the  statute  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  a  contract  like  the  present  to  be  within 
the  evils  which  the  hw  was  designed  to  suppress :  and  it  would  not  be  indulging  a  violent  supposition 
to  assume  that  no  legislative  body  in  this  country  would  have  advisedly  enacted  a  law  framed  so  as 
to  cover  a  case  like  the  present. 

After  laying  down  the  rule  above  stated  relative  to  the  interpretation  of  the  will 
of  Congress,  Judge  Wallace  continued : 

The  encouragement  of  migration  prohibited  by  the  first  section  is  of  aliens  under  contract  or  agree- 
ment previously  made  "to  perform  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  in  the  United  States."  The  contracts 
which  are  declared  to  be  void  by  the  second  section  are  contracts  "having  reference  to  the  perform- 
ance of  labor  or  service  by  any  person"  in  the  United  States  previous  to  the  migration  of  the  alien. 
The  penalty  imposed  by  the  third  section  is  imposed  on  the  person  or  corporation  encouraging  the 
migration  of  the  alien  under  a  contract  or  agreement  previously  made  "to  perform  labor  or  service  of 
any  kind."  No  more  comprehensive  terms  could  have  been  employed  to  include  every  conceivable 
kind  of  labor  or  avocation,  whether  of  the  hand  or  brain,  in  the  class  of  prohibited  contracts;  and  as 
if  to  emphasize  and  make  more  explicit  the  intention  that  the  words  "labor  or  service"  should  not  be 
taken  in  any  restricted  sense,  they  are  followed  by  the  words  "of  any  kind."  Every  kind  of  industry 
and  every  employment,  manual  or  intellectual,  i.°  embraced  within  the  language  used.  If  it  were 
possible  to  import  the  narrower  meaning  than  the  natural  and  ordinary  one  to  the  language  of  these 
sections,  the  terms  of  the  fifth  section  would  forbid  the  attempt.  That  section  has  a  proviso  with- 
drawing from  the  operation  of  the  act  several  classes  of  persons  and  contracts.  Foreigners  residing 
here  temporarily  "who  may  engage  private  secretaries,  persons  desiring  to  establish  a  new  iodustry 
not  then  existing  in  the  United  States  who  employ  skilled  workmen  therein,  domestic  servants,  and 
a  limited  professional  class  are  thereby  exempted  from  its  provisions.  The  last  clause  of  the  proviso 
is:  "Nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this  act  apply  to  professional  actors,  artists,  lecturers,  or  singers,  nor 
to  persons  employed  strictly  as  personal  or  domestic  servants."  If  without  this  exception  the  act 
would  apply  to  this  class  of  persons,  because  such  persons  come  here  under  contracts  for  labor  or 
service,  then  clearly  it  must  apply  to  ministers,  lawyers,  surgeons,  architects,  and  all  others  who  labor 
in  any  professional  calling.  Unless  Congress  expected  the  act  to  apply  to  the  excepted  classes,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  proviso.  The  office  of  a  proviso  is  generally  to  restrain  an  enacting  clause 
and  to  except  something  which  would  otherwise  have  been  within  it. 

The  decision  of  Judge  Wallace,  had  it  been  sustained  by  the  higher  court,  could 
have  been  remedied  by  Congressional  action,  and  this  was  indeed  intended  to  be 
done  by  the  act  adopted  March  3,  1891,  where  it  was  provided  that  in  addition  to 
"artists,  actors,  lecturers,"  etc.,  the  excluded  contract  laborers  should  not  include 
"ministers  of  any  religious  denomination,  nor  persons  belonging  to  any  recognized 
profession,  nor  professors  of  colleges  and  seminaries." 

Whether  it  is  preferable  to  remedy  a  defective  statute  by  legislative  amendment 
or  by  judicial  interpretation  is  a  question  of  importance  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
alien  contract  .labor  law.  By  successive  decisions  of  the  courts  the  operations  of 
the  law  have  been  restricted  until  its  efficiency  has  been  almost  extinguished. 

The  road  for  this  line  of  judicial  restriction  was  opened  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  reviewing  the  foregoing  decision  of  Judge  Wallace  (148  U.  S., 
457).  "  While  conceding  the  strength  of  Judge  Wallace's  reasoning  that  the  act  of 
the  Trinity  corporation  was  "within  the  letter"  of  the  law  of  1885;  that  "not  only 
are  the  general  words  'labor  and  service'  both  used,  but  also,  as  it  were,  to  guard 
against  any  narrow  interpretation  and  emphasize  a  breadth  of  meaning,  to  them  is 
added  'of  any  kind;'"  and  that  the  "specific  exceptions,  among  them  the  profes- 
sional actors,  artists,  lecturers,  singers,  and  domestic  servants,  strengthens  the  idea 
that  every  other  kind  of  labor  and  service  was  intended  to  be  reached  by  the  first 
section ;"  yet  the  court  laid  down  certain  rules  for  interpietation  which  have  made 
it  possible  tor  the  courts  in  later  decisions  to  greatly  restrict  the  scope  of  the  law. 

First,  the  intention  of  the  lawmakers:  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  "a,  thing 
may  be  within  the  letter  of  the  statute  and  yet  not  within  the  statute,  because  not 
wiDhin  its  spirit,  nor  within  the  intention  of  its  makers.  *  *  *  Frequently 
words  of  general  meaning  are  used  in  a  statute,  words  broad  enough  to  include  an 
act  in  question,  and  yet  a  consideration  of  the  whole  legislation  or  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  its  enactment  or  of  the  absurd  results  which  follow  from  giving 
such  broad  meaning  to  the  words,  makes  it  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  legis- 
lators intended  to  include  the  particular  act." 

In  its  effort  to  ascertain  the  intention  of  Congress  the  Supreme  Court  referred  to 
the  reports  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  recommend- 
ing the  passage  of  the  bill.  In  the  Senate  report  it  was  said  (Congressional  Record, 
Forty-eighth  Congress,  p.  6059) : 

The  general  facts  and  considerations  which  induce  the  committee  to  recommend  the  passage  of  this 
bill  are  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House.  The  committee  report  the  bill  back 
without  amendment,  although  there  are  certain  features  thereof  which  might  well  be  changed  or 
modified  in  the  hope  that  the  bill  may  not  fail  of  passage  during  the  present  session.  Especially 
would  the  committee  have  otherwise  recommended  amendmeuts  substituting  for  the  expression  "labor 
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and  service"  wherever  it  oocura  in  the  body  of  the  bill,  the  words  "manual  labor  or  manual  serv- 
ice" as  sufficiently  broad  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  and  that  such  amendment  would 
remove  objections  which  a  sharp  and  perhaps  unfriendly  criticism  may  urge  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. The  committee,  however,  believe  that  the  bill  in  its  present  form  will  be  construed  as  includ- 
ing only  those  whose  labor  or  service  is  manual  in  character,  and  being  very  desirous  that  the  bill 
become  a  law  before  the  adjournment,  have  reported  the  hill  without  change. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  it  was  said  (Congressional  Record, 
Forty-eighth  Congress,  p.  5359)': 

It  seeks  to  restrain  and  prohibit  the  immigration  or  importation  of  laborers  who  would  never  have 
seen  our  shores  but  for  the  inducements  and  allurements  of  the  men  whose  only  object  is  to  obtain 
labor  at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  regardless  of  the  social  and  material  well  being  of  our  own  citizens 
and  regardless  of  the  evil  consequences  which  result  to  American  laborers  from  such  immigration. 
This  class  of  immigrants  care  nothing  about  our  institutions,  and  in  many  instances  never  even  heard 
of  them.  They  are  men  whose  passage  is  paid  by  the  importers.  They  come  here  under  contract  to 
labor  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  They  are  ignorant  of  our  social  condition,  and,  that  they  may 
remain  so,  they  are  isolated  and  prevented  from  coming  into  contact  with  Americans.  '  They  are  gen- 
erally from  the  lowest  social  stratum,  and  live  upon  the  coarsest  food  and  in  hovels  of  a  character 
before  unknown  to  the  American  workman.  They,  as  a  rule,  do  not  become  citizens  and  are  certainly 
not  a  desirable  acquisition  to  the  body  politic.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  their  presence  among  us 
is  to  degrade  American  labor  and  to  remove  it  to  the  level  of  the  imported  pauper  labor. 

Another  test  ■which  the  court  imposed  w as  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  enact- 
ment of  the  statute,  i.  e.,  the  evil  which  it  was  designed  to  remedy.  Herein  the 
court  indorsed  the  statement  of  Justice  Brown  (U.  S.  v.  Craig,  28  Fed.  Rep.,  795, 
798),  who  said : 

The  evil  here  was  "  the  practice  of  all  large  capitalists  in  this  country  to  contract 
with  their  agents  abroad  for  the  shipment  of  great  numbers  of  an  ignorant  and  a  serv- 
ile class  of  foreign  laborers  under  contracts,  by  which  the  employer  agreed,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  prepay  their  passage,  while,  upon  the  other,  the  laborers  agreed  to 
work  after  their  arrival  for  a  certain  time  at  a  low  rate  of  wages.  The  effect  of  this 
was  to  break  down  the  labor  market  and  reduce  other  laborers  engaged  in  like  occu- 
pations to  the  level  of  the  assisted  immigrants,  and  to  discountenance  the  migration 
of  those  who  had  not  sufficient  means  in  their  own  hands  or  those  of  their  friends  to 
pay  their  passage." 

The  Supreme  Court  also  relied  upon  the  title  of  thu  act  of  1885,  which  reads :  "An 
act  to  prohibit  the  importation  and  migration  of  foreigners  and  aliens  under  contract 
or  agreement  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States,  or  Territories,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

The  absurdity  and  inconsistency  of  enforcing  the  exclusion  of  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel under  cover  of  a  law  designed  to  benefit  American  labor  appealed  strongly  to 
the  court.     It  said : 

It  appears  also  from  the  petitions  and  in  the  testimony  presented  before  the  committees  of  Congress 
that  it  was  this  cheap,  unskilled  labor  which  was  making  the  trouble,  and  the  influx  of.  which  Con- 
gress sought  to  prevent.  It  was  never  suggested  that  we  had  in  this  country  a  surplus  of  brain  toil- 
ers, and,  least  of  all,  that  the  market  for  the  service  of  Christian  ministers  was  depressed  by  foreign 
competition.  Those  were  matters  to  which  the  attention  of  Congress  or  of  the  people  was  not  directed. 
So  far,  then,  as  the  evil  which  was  sought  to  be  remedied  interprets  the  statute,  it  also  guides  to  an 
exclusion  of  this  contract  from  the  penalties  of  the  act. 

But  beyond  all  tljese  matters  no  purpose  of  action  against  religion  can  be  imputed  to  any  legislation, 
State  or  national,  because  this  is  a  religious  people. 

Skilled  laboe  (d). — Unquestionably  the  most  sweeping  legal  decisions  affecting 
the  scope  of  the  alien  contract  labor  law  is  that  of  United  States  v.  Gay,  first 
decided  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  district  of  Indiana,  April  30,  1897  (80  F.,  254),  and 
then  on  appeal  in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  seventh  circuit,  June  6, 1899  (95  F.,  226). 
These  decisions,  following  the  rule  adopted  in  the  Trinity  Church  case,  of  inquiry 
into  the  intentions  of  Congress  in  the  discussion  of  the  law,  but  going  far  beyond 
that  case,  affirmed  that  the  intention  of  Congress  was  merely  "to  stay  the  influx  of 
cheap,  unskilled  manual  labor;"  thatCongress  wished  to  shut  out  only  "the  cheaper, 
grosser  sort  of  unskilled  and  unhoused  manual  labor ; "  that  the  la  w  does  not  exclude 
either  such  professional  classes  as  surgeons,  architects,  and  physicians,  or  such 
skilled  occupations  as  those  of  engineer,  bookkeeper,  stenographer,  typewriter, 
clerk,  saleswoman,  draper,  or  window  dresser;"  and,  indeed,  that  "Congress  never 
intended  to  include  in  the  act  skilled  labor  of  any  kind." 

The  leading  arguments  of  the  appellate  court  are  given  herewith : 

Several  questions  were  discussed  at  the  hearing,  but  there  is  only  one  that  we  think  it  necessary  to 
consider.  The  opinion  of  the  court  below,  printed  in  the  record,  shows  that  the  principal  ground  on 
which  the  action  was  dismissed  was  that  a  draper,  window  dresser,  and  dry-goods  clerk  did  not  come 
within  the  prohibition  of  the  statute.    The  court  says  in  its  opinion : 

"  The  statute  in  question  is  highly  penal  and  must  be  so  construed  as  to  bring  within  its  condemna- 
tion only  those  who  are  shown  by  the  direct  and  positive  averments  in  the  declaration  to  be  embraced 
within  the  terms  of  the  law.  It  will  not  be  so  construed  as  to  include  cases  which,  although  within 
the  letter,  are  not  within  the  spirit  of  the  law.  It  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  evil  which 
it  was  intended  to  remedy,  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  importation  of  manual  laborers  under 
contract  previously  entered  into,  at  rates  of  wages  with  which  our  own  laboring  classes  "ould  not 
compete  without  compelling  them  to  submit  to  conditions  of  life  to  which  they  were  unacquainted. 
(Citing  authorities.)    It  is  well  settled  by  these  and  other  cases  that  the  statute  must  be  construed  as 
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limited  to  cases  where  an  assisted  immigrant  was  brought  into  the  country  under  a  contract  to  per- 
form manual  labor  or  service. ,}    (U.  S.  v.  Gray,  80  E..  254.) 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  ruling  is  correct,  in  view  of  the  previous  construction  placed  upon 
the  statute  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  v.  TTnited  States. 

Referring  to  the  Trinity  case  the  court  continues : 

The  history  of  its  passage  through  Congress  is  given,  which  shows  clearly  that  Congress  never 
intended  to  include  in  the  act  skilled  labor  of  any  kind.  The  conclusion  of  the  court  is  that  the  title 
of  the  act,  the  evil  which  was  intended  to  be  remedied,  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  appeal  to 
Congress,  the  reports  of  the  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  all  concur  in  affirming  that  the 
intent  of  Congress  was  simply  to  stay  the  influx  of  cheap,  unskilled  labor. 

Referring  to  the  repot ts  of  the  Senate  and  House  committees,  quoted  above  in  the 
Trinity  case,  the  court  says : 

These  reports  throw  strong  light  upon  the  intention  of  Congress  and  the  construction  which  they 
expected  the  courts  to  place  upon  the  act,  notwithstanding  the  very  general  terms  "labor  and  service 
of  any  kind"  employed  in  the  act.  To  give  the  act  a  construction  so  strict  as  to  include  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  or  other  professional  man  would  exclude  any  person  employed  in  any  calling  or  service 
requiring  superior  skill  and  intelligence,  which  would  constitute  a  mischief  quite  as  great  as  the  one 
intended  to  be  remedied  by  Congress.  At  the  circuit  in  the  same  case  Judge  Wallace  had  felt  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  plain  letter  or  the  law  and  had  given  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  especially  in  view 
of  the  exceptions  which  Congress  had  made  of  professional  actors,  artists,  lecturers,  singers,  and 
persons  employed  as  personal  and  domestic  servants.  The  reasoning  was  this :  That  if,  without  this 
exception,  the  act  would  apply  to  this  class  of  persons,  because  such  persons  come  under  contracts 
for  labor  or  service,  then  clearly  it  must  apply  to  ministers,  lawyers,  surgeons,  and  architects,  and  all 
others  who  labor  in  any  professional  calling.  But  for  these  exceptions  and  the  plain  language  of  the 
statute  the  circuit  court  would  have  reached  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  the 
law  as  the  Supreme  Court  did,  as  it  says  in  the  opinion : 

"  The  act  is  entitled  l  An  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  and  migration  of  foreigners  and  aliens  under 
contract  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States.  It  was  no  doubt  primarily  the  object  of  the  act  to 
prohibit  the  introduction  of  assisted  immigrants,  brought  here  under  contracts  previously  made,  by 
corporations  and  capitalists,  to  prepay  their  passage  and  obtain  tbeir  services  at  low  wages  for  limited 
periods  of  time.  It  was  a  measure  introduced  and  advocated  by  the  trades  unions  and  labor  associa- 
tions, designed  to  shield  the  interests  represented  by  such  organizations  from  the  effect  of  competition 
in  the  labor  market  of  foreigners  brought  here  under  contracts,  having  a  tendency  to  stimulate  immi- 
gration and  reduce  the  rates  of  wages.  Except  from  the  language  of  the  statute,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  a  contract  like  the  present  to  be  within  the  evils  which  the  law  was  designed  to  suppress ; 
and,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  indulging  a  violent  supposition  to  assume  that  no  legislative  body  in  this 
country  would  have  advisedly  enacted  a  law  framed  eo  as  to  cover  a  case  like  the  present." 

The  statute  was  again  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in  United  States  v.  Laws  (163  U.  S.,  258 ;  16  Sup. 
Ct.,  998),  and.  the  same  liberal  construction  followed.  In  this  case  it  was  held  that  a  contract  made 
with  an  alien  to  come  to  this  country  as  a  chemist  on  a  sugar  plantation  in  Louisiana  is  not  a  cootract 
to  perform  labor  and  service  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  It  is  shown  by  Mr.  Justice  Peckbam, 
announcing  the  opinion  in  that  case,  that  a  similar  construction  had  been  adopted  by  the  courts  in 
New  York  in  regard  to  statutes  for  claims  of  laborers.  {See  Ericsson  v.  Brown,  38  Barb.,  390;  Aiken 
v.  "Wasson,  23  N.  T.,  482;  Coffin  v.  Reynolds,  37  N.  Y.,  640;  "Wakefield  v.  Fargo,  90  N.  Y.,  213.)  If 
construed  strictly  the  act  would  include  every  person  employed  to  perform  any  sort  of  labor  or  service 
except  those  among  the  exempted  class  by  Congress.  It  would  include  lecturers,  lawyers,  physicians, 
surgeons,  architects,  engineers,  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  typewriters,  clerks,  salesmen,  drapers, 
and  window  dressers.  But  when  we  once  break  away  from  the  letter  of  the  law  and  seek  for  its  true 
meaning  and  intent,  which  was  to  stay  the  influx  of  cheap,  unskilled  manual  labor,  then  the  liberal 
construction  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  furnishes  the  only  safe  resting  place.  Under  such  a  con- 
struction it  seems  quite  clear  that  the  employment  of  a  single  person  to  come  to  this  country  and 
engage  for  a  dry-goods  house  as  a  draper,  window  dresser,  and  clerk  does  not  come  within  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  prohibition.  There  was  no  such  mischief  as  that  ever  complained  of,  and 
none  such  to  be  remedied.  It  is  not  that  cheap,  uncultivated,  unintelligent  labor  from  competition 
with  which  our  institutions  stood  in  danger.  The  main  purpose  of  the  law,  no  doubt,  was  to  prevent 
great  corporations  and  business  Arms  from  contracting  abroad  for  common,  cheap,  unskilled  laborers 
to  work  in  our  mines,  our  mills,  our  factories,  in  our  lumber  woods,  in  grading  canals  and  railroads, 
and  to  work  upon  other  public  improvements  where  a  great  many  manual  laborers  are  required.  The 
practice  of  employing  such  laborers  and  importing  them  to  this  country  and  paying  their  passage 
under  contracts  to  work  for  a  stated  time  at  low  rates  of  wages,  with  which  our  better-fed  and 
better-housed  workmen  could  not  compete,  was  the  mischief  Congress  had  in  mind.  A  silk  draper 
or  linen  draper  is  not  a  common  laborer.  He  may  do  work  with  his  hands,  as  does  a  minister,  a  lawyer, 
a  surgeon,  but  to  designate  him  as  a  common  manual  laborer  would  be  a  misuse  of  the  English  language. 
The  habit  of  working  with  the  hands  is  not  by  any  means  the  criterion.  All  men  work  with  their 
hands.  But  in  some  occupations,  like  that  of  working  with  the  spade  or  shovel  or  wheelbarrow,  or  as 
a  common  hand  in  a  sawmill,  or  in  the  lumber  woods  with  a  peavey  or  crosscut  saw,  the  value  of  the 
labor  consists  principally  in  the  physical  results.  .,.-,,* 

The  surgeon  also  works  with  his  hands,  but  the  beneficial  results  m  his  case  come  from  the  skilled 
labor  of  the  mind,  guided  by  much  study  and  experience  in  connection  with  that  of  the  hand.  The 
stenographer  or  typewriter  works  constantly  with  the  hands,  and  yet  the  value  of  bis  work  does  not 
consist  mainly  in  the  manual  labor  done,  and  it  would  be  a  misuse  of  terms  to  call  him  a  laborer.  He 
is  not  such'in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  no  more  than  is  a  draper  or  window  dresser.  The 
need  of  window  dressers  in  large  commercial  centers  like  New  York  to  dress  out  window  fronts  for 
the  artistic  display  of  silks  and  woolens  is  very  well  known.  It  has  become  a  favorite  way  of  adver- 
tising, and  the  tradesman  who  can  present  the  most  attractive  window  is  apt  to  get  the  best  trade. 
The  occupation  does  not  necessarily  require  any  manual  labor  at  all,  as  that  may  all  oe  done  under  the 
direction  and  superintendence  of  the  one  skilled  in  that  trade  or  business.  It  evidently  requires 
experience  with  good  taste  and  judgment.  He  must  know  the  value  of  perspective,  and  must  be  able 
to  arrange  and  combine  light  and  shade  and  colors  to  the  best  advantage,  something  as  an  artist  does 
in  a  painting  To  do  this  with  proper  effect  requires  something  more  than  muscle  and  a  spinal  cord. 
It  calls  for  intelligent  skill.  So  with  a  skillful  salesman  of  silks  and  woolens,  a  mercer,  or  draper, 
though  he  employs  the  labor  of  his  hands  to  a  certain  extent,  the  principal  value  of  his  services  comes 
from  a  different  and  more  occult  source.  He  must  know  his  wares  thoroughly  and  the  best  manner 
of  exhibiting  them,  and  have  some  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  treatment  and  management  of 
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customers.  It  'was  not  service  of  this  kind  that  Congress  sought  to  shut  out,  hut  the  cheaper,  grosser 
sort  of  unskilled  and  unhoused  manual  labor  which  was  coming-from  abroad  in  competition  with  the 
common  labor  in  this  country,  which  has  ever  been  on  a  somewhat  higher  plane,  and  where  it  was  the 
purpose  of  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  the  law  to  keep  it.  Countenance  is  lent  to  this  construction 
also  by  the  act  of  Congress  amending  the  law  pass'ed  February  23,  1887  (24  Stat.,  414,  c.  220).  Section 
8  of  this  act  provides  that  all  persons  included  in  the  prohibition  of  the  act  shall  he  sent  hack  to  the 
nations  to  which  they  belong  and  from  whence  they  came.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  Con- 
gress intended  that  persons  employed  in  trade  or  in  any  business  requiring  intelligence  and  skill,  or, 
indeed  any  except  those  from  the  lowest  social  stratum  engaged  in  unintelligent  and  uncultivated 
labor,  should  be  sent  back  to  the  nations  from  whence  they  came.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  States,  to  encourage  immigration  of  the  better  and  more  intelligent  classes. 
To  prohibit  the  introduction  or  these  was  not  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  the  present 
law. 

(e)  New  industries. — An  important  exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  law  is 
that  of  "skilled  workmen"  imported  under  contract  "to  perform  labor  in  the 
United  States  in  or  upon  any  new  industry  not  at  present  established  in  the  United 
States :  Provided,  That  skilled  labor  for  that  purpose  can  not  be  obtained  otherwise." 

Here  are  two  conditions  which  in  conjunction  permit  a  skilled  laborer  to  be 
imported  under  contract,  namely,  a  new  industry  and  the  absence  of  skilled  labor 
for  that  purpose  in  the  United  States.  Both  conditions  are  ambiguous.  Does  the 
first  one  mean  "not  established  in  1885,  the  year  when  the  law  was  enacted,"  or 
does  it  mean  "not  established  at  the  time  of  the  importation  of  the  immigrant?" 
If  it  means  the  former,  then  any  industry  not  established  before  1885  would  be  open 
to  alien  contract  laborers.  If  it  means  the  latter,  then  "how  far  advanced  must  an 
industry  be  before  it  is  established?"  If  the  object  of  the  alien  contract-labor  law 
is  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  wages  in  the  United  State  through  excluding 
aliens,  and  if  the  securiqg  of  skilled  laborers  is  only  a  question  of  paying  high 
enough  wages,  "how  high  must  wages  be  advanced  before  it  can  be  said  that  skilled 
labor  can  not  be  obtained?" 

Upon  the  latter  point,  an  early  case  was  decided  against  the  importer  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  used  "reasonable  efforts  to  discover  or  to  train  workmen 
competent  to  do  the  desired  work."     (U.  S.  v.  McCallum,  44  F.,  745,  Jan.  16, 1891.) 

In  this  case  it  was  decided  that  the  industry  in  question  was  a  "new"  one,  not 
because  the  kind  of  article  manufactured — "French  silk  stockings" — had  not  been 
successfully  produced  in  this  country,  but  because  the  particular  article,  on  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  machine,  had  not  been  manufactured.  This  definition  of  a  "new 
industry"  has  been  followed  in  other  judicial  cases  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  recent  Dowie  cases. 

In  the  "lace  curtain  case,"  decided  in  1893  (U.  S.  v.  Bromiley,  58  F.,  554,  Nov.  23, 
1893),  the  court  held  that  prior  to  1890  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  manufactory  of 
fine  lace  in  this  country,  except  one  establishment  at  Wilkesbarre,  and  that  since 
1890  there  had  been  some  eight  or  ten  establishments  manufacturing  fine  lace  cur- 
tains, as  a  result  of  the  McKinley  tariff  law  of  1890.    The  court  said : 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  to  you  that  in  1890, 1891,  and  1892  it  was  a  new  industry.  How  suc- 
cessful it  has  been  we  do  not  know.  It  was  a  new  industry,  not  established,  and,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony, is  not  established  at  this  date.  *  *  *  Even  the  witnesses  called  by  the  Government  tell 
you  that  skilled  menders,  such  as  the  defendant  required  and  imported  from  England,  could  not  have 
been  employed  in  this  country,  unless,  to  use  the  expressive  terms  of  the  witness,  they  were  "  stolen 
from  other  mills." 

The  last  clause  just  quoted  indicates  the  second  ambiguity  above  referred  to, 
namely,  the  absence  of  skilled  labor  in  the  United  States.  The  only  way  in  which 
employees  could  be  "stolen  from  other  mills"  would  be  through  the  payment  of  suf- 
ficiently high  wages.  And  while  to  the  employer  this  might  seem  like  theft,  yet  to 
the  workmen  it  would  be  the  very  fulfillment  of  the  alien  contract-labor  law. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  both  the  courts  and  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  decide  the  issues 
solely  on  the  question  whether  skilled  labor  can  be  found  in  the  United  States  com- 
petent for  the  work  desired.  They  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  question  whether 
the  industry  is  a  new  one  or  an  old  one.    (See  "Dowie"  case  cited  below,  p.  668.) 

(/)  Professional  actors,  artists,  lecturers,  and  singers. — In  a  decision 
rendered  by  Justice  Lacombe  in  1899,  prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Trinity  case,  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  statute  was  insisted  upon,  and  a 
penalty  of  $1,000  was  imposed  upon  the  importer  of  a  milliner  from  Paris,  notwith- 
standing the  plea  that  a  "milliner"  is  a  "professional  artist."  (U.  S.  v.  Thompson, 
41  F.,  28,  Nov.  26,  1889.)    The  judge  said: 

It  is  well  settled  by  authority  that  the  popular  and  received  import  of  words  furnishes  the  general 
rule  for  the  interpretation  of  public  laws.  Under  this  rule  the  defendant's  contention  is  not  sound. 
Milliners,  dressmakers,  tailors,  cooks,  and  barbers  (some  of  them  no  doubt  call  themselves  ' '  artists  ") 
are  not  "artists  "  within  the  popular  and  received  import  of  that  word.  In  the  excepting  clause  or 
proviso,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  relieve  the  defendant  from  the  operation  of  this  statute. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  later  cases  cited  above  that  the  rule  excluding  a  milliner 
would  probably  not  at  the  present  time  be  sustained. 

The  question  as  to  whether  musicians  are  artists  was  decided  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  case  of  the  Straus  orchestra  in  New  York  by  a 
definition  of  the  word  artist.     ■ 
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As  the  accepted  definition  of  the  word  artists  includes  musicians  who  combine  scienco  and  taste  in 
the  manual  execution  of  their  art,  such  musicians  of  the  Straus  orchestra  may  be  admitted  as  artists 
under  the  proviso  ot  section  5  as  by  their  skill,  taste,  and  accomplishments  as  musicians  evidently 
come  within  the  definition.  This  is  not  to  be  interpreted  that  any  combination  of  musicians  would 
be  admitted  as  artists.    (Syu.  Dec,  10429.) 

(<jr)  Recognized  professions.— The  amendment  of  March  3,  1891,  while  adding 
ministers  and  college  professors  to  the  list  of  exempted  classes  who  are  eligible  for 
admission,  even  though  coming  under  contract,  also  added  the  clause  "persons 
belonging  to  any  recognized  profession."  Under  this  exception  chemists  are  admit- 
ted. In  United  States  v.  Laws  (163  U.  S.,  258,  May  18,  1896)  it  was  held  that  a  con- 
tract made  with  an  alien  in  a  foreign  country  to  come  to  the  United  States  as  a 
chemist  on  a  sugar  plantation  in  Louisiana,  in  pursuance  of  which  contract  said 
alien  did  come  to  this  country  and  was  employed  on  the  sugar  plantation,  his  ex- 
penses being  paid  by  the  defendant,  was  not  a  contract  to  perform  labor  or  service 
prohibited  under  the  contract-labor  law.  The  same,  after  adverting  to  the  general 
purposes  of  the  act  as  not  to  embrace  skilled  labor,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
by  the  amendment  of  1891  persons  belonging  to  any  recognized  profession  were 
excepted  from  its  provisions,  and  said : 

We  think  a  chemist  would  bo  included  in  that  class.  Although  the  study  of  chemistry  is  the  study 
of  a  science,  yet  a  chemist  who  occupies  himself  in  the  practical  use  of  his  knowledge  of  chemistry  as 
his  services  may  be  demanded  may  certainly  at  this  lime  be  fairly  regarded  as  in  the  practice  of  a 
profession.  *  *'  *  The  fact  that  the  individual  in  question  by  this  contract  had  agreed  to  sell  his 
time,  labor,  and  skill  to  one  employer  and  in  one  prescribed  branch  of  the  science  does  not  in  the  least 
militate  against  his  being  a  professional  chemist;  nor  does  it  follow  as  a  bar  to  the  claim  that  while 
so  employed  he  is  nevertheless  practicing  a  recognized  profession. 

C.  PROSECUTION   OF   THE   IMPORTER. 

In  considering  the  enforcement  of  the  law  excluding  alien  contract  laborers,  there 
must  be  kept  in  mind  clearly  the  distinction  already  noticed  between  the  penalty 
imposed  upon  the  importer  and  the  penalty  imposed  upon  the  immigrant.  The  pen- 
alty upon  the  importer  is  imposed  by  the  Federal  courts,  with  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  penalty  upon  the  immigrant  is  imposed 
by  the  immigration  inspectors,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  AVe 
shall  consider  first  the  penalty  imposed  upon  the  importer.  As  stated  above,  the 
original  law  of  1885  applied  only  to  the  importer  of  aliens  under  contract  to  perform 
labor.    The  penalty  section  is  as  follows  (sec.  3,  act  of  1885) : 

That  for  every  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act  the  person,  partnership, 
company,  or  corporation  violating  the  same,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  offense  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  which  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  person 
who  shall  first  bring  his  action  therefor,  including  any  such  alien  or  foreigner  who  may  be  a  party  to 
any  such  contract  or  agreement,  as  debts  of  like  amount  are  now  recovered  in  the  circuit  courts  of  the 
United  States ;  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  separate  suits 
may  be  brought  for  each  alien  or  foreigner  being  a  party  to  such  contract  or  agreement  aforesaid. 

1.  The  proofs  of  the  contract. — The  Supreme  Court  holds,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
action  to  recover  a  penalty,  herein  provided  for,  though  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  civil 
contract,  is  unquestionably  criminal  in  its  nature,  and  the  defendant — the  importer — 
can  not  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness  against  himself.  (Lees  »-.  U.  S.,  150  U.  S.,  476.) 
The  same  ground  has  always  been  held  by  the  lower  courts.  In  United  States  r. 
Mexican  National  Railway  Company  (F.  40,  769),  the  court  said: 

It  is  useless  to  enterupon  a  critical  analysis  of  theactof  February26,  1885,  to  demonstrate  that  the 
suits  thereby  authorized  arc  not  suits  of  a  civil  nature.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  statute  denounces 
the  prohibited  act  of  importation,  etc.,  as  an  offense;  the  penalty  attached  to  its  commission  is  the 
forfeiture  of  $1,000,  and  the  proceeds  are  paid  into  the  Treasury,  less  such  share  of  the  penalties, 
under  the  amendment  of  October  19, 1888,  as  the  Secrerary  of  the  Treasury  may,  in  his  discretion,  pay 
to  the  informer.  It  is  apparent  that  the  forfeiture  does  not  arise  from  any  contractual  relation 
between  the  Government  and  the  offender.  It  does  not  accrue  from  the  violation  of  a  private  right, 
but  grows  ont  of  the  commission  ol  an  otfense  against  the  public.  That  the  mere  form  of  the  action 
is  civil  is  regarded  as  immaterial,  as  the  courts  look  beyond  that  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  suit. 

Since  the  importer  can  not  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness  "against  himself,  the  pros- 
ecution must  generally  depend  for  witnesses  upon  residents  of  foreign  countries, 
who  either  were  present  at  the  making  of  the  contract  in  a  foreign  land,  or  who 
could  give  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  contract,  or  it  must  depend  upon  the  immi- 
grant himself.  The  court  holds  that,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  law,  the  con- 
tract or  agreement  must  have  been  made  "  previous  to  the  importation  or  migration." 
Consequently  the  only  contract  that  is  contemplated  is  one  made  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts.  This  being  the  case,  the 
witnesses  to  the  contract  continue  to  be  in  most  cases  residents  of  the  foreign  coun- 
try and  can  not  be  secured.  If  they  do  come  to  this  country  it  is  because  they  also 
are  immigrants  and  associates  of  the  alleged  contract  laborer,  and  are  equally  inter- 
ested with  him  in  concealing  the  fact  of  the  contract.  Consequently,  it  follows  that 
the  only  witness  to  the  contract  on  whom  the  Government  prosecution  can  usually 
depend,  is  the  alleged  contract  laborer  himself. 
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But  this  -witness  knows  that  by  confessing  the  contract  he  will  be  punished  by- 
deportation,  and  this  threat  of  deportation  is  enough  to  make  him  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  contract  exists.  As  a  matter  of  experience,  it  has  been  found  that  the  cir- 
cumstance under  which  an  imported  laborer  can  be  secured  as  a  witness  is  usually 
that  when  he  has  had  a  falling  out  with  his  employer,  the  importer,  and  thinks  that 
he  may  be  able  then  both  to  get  revenge  and  to  win  the  informer's  share  of  50  per 
cent  of  the  penalty  recovered  from  the  importer. 

2.  Elements  of  violation  of  the  alien  contract  labor  law. — While  the  courts  have  held  to 
a  liberal  construction  of  the  law  as  related  to  the  exempted  classes  who  may  be 
admitted,  they  have  held  to  a  strict  construction  of  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  decisions  (U.  S.  v.  Craig,  21  F.  795,  Oct.  11,  1886),  which  lias 
been  followed  by  all  subsequent  decisions,  the  court  said : 

To  give  the  right  of  action  under  this  section,  three  things  are  essential :  (1)  The  immigrant  mast 
first,  previous  to  his  becoming  a  resident  of  the  United  States,  have  entered  into  a  contract  to  per- 
form labor  or  service  here ;  (2)  he  must  have  actually  emigrated  to  enter  into  the  United  States  in 
pursuance  of  such  contract;  (3)  the  defendant  must  have  prepaid  his  passage,  or  otherwise  assisted, 
encouraged,  or  solicited  his  migration,  knowing  that  he  had  entered  into  this  illegal  contract. 

(a)  Time  and  compensation. — The  first  of  the  foregoing  essentials  named  by  the 
court  covers  the  term  of  the  contract.  On  this  point  the  courts  adhere  strictly  to 
the  rule  that  a  contract  to  be  complete  and  enforceable,  while  it  may  be  express  or 
implied,  written  or  parol,  must  in  any  case  contain  the  elements  of  time  and  com- 
pensation— i.  e.,  it  must  specify  the  period  of  time  during  which  the  proposed 
employment  is  to  continue,  and  must  specify  the  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid.  Says 
the  court  in  another  case  (U.  S.  v.  Edgar,  45  F.,  44,  Jan.  29,  1891) : 

It  is  not  unlawful  "to  prepay  the  transportation  "  of  an  alien,  unless  at  the  time  of  such  prepay- 
ment the  alien  is  then  "under  contract  or  agreement  to  perform  labor  or  service  in  the  United  States." 
*  *  A  contract  that  is  not  enforceable  for  the  reason  that  it  lacks  some  of  the  elements  of  a  valid 
agreement,  such  as  ''mutual  assent "  or  a  consideration  is  not  a  contract.  The  words  "contract  or 
agreement "  as  used  in  the  statute  must  be  held  to  mean  a  complete  contract;  that  is  to  say,  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  for  a  sufficient  consideration  to  perform  some  kind  of  labor  or  service,  to  the  terms 
of  which  the  parties  have  mutually  assented.  If  an  "implied  contract"  is  counted  upon,  a  state  of 
facts  must  he  alleged  from  which  a  court  or  jury  might  lawfully  draw  the  inference,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  alien  had  agreed  to  perform  labor  or  service  of  some  kind  and  that  some  other  person 
had  agreed  to  accept  such  services. 

In  this  case  the  court  held  that  the  letters  exchanged  between  the  two  parties  did 
not  constitute  an  "express  contract,"  and  were  insufficient  to  establish  an  implied 
contract,  because  they  omitted  to  stipulate  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid, 
and  the  time  during  which  employment  was  to  continue.  The  letters  referred  to  are 
as  follows : 

No.  16  Aiken  Street, 
Barton  Hill,  BrisM,  April  11,  1890. 
Mr.  Gbay,  Manager. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  heard  that  you  are  in  want  of  men  to  work  on  the  spelter  furnaces.  I  and  one  of  my 
fellow  workmen  would  like  to  come  out  there  as  the  works  here  is  verv  slack.  If  it  would  be  convenient 
for  yon  to  send  us  a  pass  each  we  would  come  out  as  soon  as  possible.  We  have  both  worked  in  the 
spelter  works  for  many  years.    Would  you  oblige  us  by  writing  back  to  let  us  know,  and  oblige, 

I.  Boyce, 
No.  16  Aiken  Street,  Bristol,  England. 
The  name  of  my  fellow  workman,  Fred  Dorosalski. 

[S.  C.  Edgar,  lessee  G-lendale  Zinc  Works,  manufacturers  and  refiners  of  spelter.] 

Sooth  St.  Louis,  July  1,  1890. 

I.  BOYCB, 

No.  16  Aiken  Street,  Barton  Hill,  Bristol,  England. 
Dear  Sir:  Tour  letter  of  April  11  has  just  been  handed  me,  and  I  have  this  day  bought  two  tickets 
for  you  and  Fred  Dorosalski  from  St.  Louis  agent  of  American  Line,  and  all  youhave  to  do  is  to  take 
this  letter  to  Richardson,  Spence  &  Co.,  No.  17  Water  street,  Liverpool,  and  get  tickets  through  to 
St.  Louis.  We  can  give  you  steady  work,  and  a  place  for  six  or  eight  more  smelters,  if  they  want  to 
come.    I  run  fourteen  Belgium  furnaces.    The  tickets  will  not  be  good  after  July  18. 

Tours,  truly,  S.  C.  Edgar. 

This  case  was  appealed  from  the  eastern  judicial  district  of  Missouri  to  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  (U.  S.  v.  Edgar,  4  U.  S.  App.,  41),  which  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
lower  court  for  the  defendant. 

The  significance  of  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  contract  is  plainly  seen  in  this 
case,  wherein  the  counsel  for  the  Government  had  contended  that  in  construing  a 
measure  of  public  policy  we  ought  not  to  be  critical  about  the  term  of  the  contract 
for  labor  mentioned  in  the  contract  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  act  com- 
plained of  is  in  violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  the  law.    The  court  replied : 

We  are  not  disposed  to  declare  what  shall  be  a  sufficient  contract  under  the  law.  The  difficultv  in 
supporting  the  complaint  is,  that  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  contract  or  agreement  what- 
ever between  defendant  and  the  Englishmen  "made  previous  to  importation  or  migration  of  Buch 
alien  or  aliens,  foreigner  or  foreigners."    The  letter  written  by  one  of  the  Englishmen,  and  defend- 
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ant's  answer,  did  not  make  a  contract  or  agreement  of  any  kind  until  something  further  should  be 

The  act  of  the  Englishmen  in  getting  the  tickets  at  Liverpool,  and  coming  to  Philadelphia,  was 
neceBsary  to  complete  the  contract  or  agreement  such  as  it  was.  In  other  words,  when  the  defendant 
prepaid  the  Englishmen's  passage,  and  thus  assisted  and  encouraged  them  to  come  to  the  United 
btates,  there  was  no  contract  for  labor  which  had  been  previously  made  by  them ;  and  so  the  case  is 
not  within  the  statute. 

The  foregoing  decision  makes  quite  plain  the  great  difficulty  imposed  upon  the 
Government  in  securing  a  conviction  under  the  law,  as  long  as  the  statute  conditions 
the  conviction  upon  the  existence  of  an  enforceable  contract. 

(ft)  Actual  migration.— The  second  essential  element  in  violation  of  the  labor 
contract  law  aB  laid  down  by  the  court  in  United  States  v.  Craig,  noted  above,  is 
"actual  migration  to  the  United  States  in  pursuance  to  such  contract." 

Here  arises  a  contradiction  in  the  law.  The  courts  have  held  from  the  time  of 
the  first  cases  on  the  subject,  that,  in  order  to  make  the  contract  binding,  the  immi- 
grant must  have  actually  entered  into  the  United  States  in  pursuance  of  such 
contract.  "Admitting,"  says  the  court  (U.  S.  v.  Craig,  28  F.,  795,  decided  Oct.  11, 
1886),  "that  the  words  'encouraging  and  soliciting'  would  seem  to  indicate  an 
offense  in  itself,  the  word  'assisting'  in  the  same  connection  implies  that  the  immi- 
gration shall  actually  take  place  before  the  defendant  can  be  held  liable,  for  a  per- 
son can  not  assist  in  doing  that  which  is  never  done.  In  such  case  the  person 
assisting  or  advising  the  immigration  could  no  more  be  convicted  than  an  accessory 
before  the  fact  could  be,  if  the  crime  advised  were  never  committed." 

This  decision  and  the  others  which  follow  it  require  that  the  contract  immigrant 
shall  actually  have  landed,  i.  e.,  shall  have  completed  the  act  of  immigration  before 
the  contract  can  be  enforced  upon  the  importer.  Otherwise  the  alleged  assistance 
and  promise  of  work  given  by  the  person  in  the  United  States  is  only  an  offer,  and 
the  proposition  of  the  laborer  is  only  an  offer  to  come  to  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  contract  to  employ  or  be  employed. 

Now  other  sections  of  the  law  prohibit  the  landing  of  contract  laborers.  Section 
6,  added  to  the  law  in  1887,  says : 

If  in  such  examination  made  by  immigration  inspectors  there  shall  be  found  among  such  passengers 
any  person  included  in  the  prohibition  in  this  act,  they  shall  report  the  same  in  writing  to  the  collector 
of  the  port,  and  such  person  shall  not  be  permitted  to  land. 

Also  section  8  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  provides  that  inspection  offices,  where 
it  is  inconvenient  to  examine  aliens  on  board  incoming  vessels, 

may  offer  a  temporary  removal  of  such  aliens  for  examination  at  s  designated  time  and  place,  and 
then  and  there  detain  them  until  a  thorough  inspection  is  made.  But  such  removal  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  landing  during  the  pending  of  such  examination. 

Section  10  provides  that — 

All  aliens  who  may  unlawfully  come  to  the  TJnited  States  shall,  if  practicable,  be  immediately  sent 
hack  on  the  vessel  by  which  they  were  brought  in. 

It  is  plain  that  these  provisions  require  the  immigration  officials  not  only  to  send 
back  their  only  witnesses  to  the  contract  but,  also,  as  held  by  the  courts,  to  prevent 
the  completion  of  the  illegal  contract  itself.  If  the  immigrant  who  comes  on  an 
illegal  contract  escapes  the  vigilance  of  the  inspectors  and  goes  to  work  for  the  im- 
porter there  is  of  course  no  punishment  because  the  crime  is  not  detected.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  inspectors  discover  the  attempt  to  commit  the  crime  they  are 
required  to  step  in  and  save  the  criminal  from  completing  the  last  link  in  his  offense. 
It  is  as  though  the  law  should  declare  that  a  man  is  not  a  thief  who  has  been  dis- 
covered by  the  policeman  after  he  had  broken  into  a  house  but  just  before  he  had 
actually  laid  his  hands  on  his  intended  booty.  Technically  he  is  not  a  thief  because 
he  has  not  stolen  anything.  The  law,  therefore,  to  meet  his  case,  does  not  charge 
him  with  theft  but  with  the  crime  of  burglary.  A  similar  correction  is  needed  in  the 
alien  contract  labor  law  if  it  is  to  catch  the  importer. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  defect  of  the  law  could  be  remedied  by  making  it 
plain  that  "  encouraging"  or  "  soliciting  "  immigration  is  to  be  considered  an  offense 
in  itself  apart  from  the  existence  of  a  contract.  (Reports  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission, Vol.  XV,  Ullo,  143.)  Judge  Brown,  in  the  Craig  case,  cited  above,  seems  to 
suggest  this  view. 

(c)  Assistance  and  solicitation. — The  third  element  essential  to  convict  the 
importer  is  that,  knowing  the  existence  of  the  illegal  contract,  he  should  have  pre- 
paid the  passage  or  otherwise  assisted,  encouraged,  or  solicited  the  migration  of  the 
alien.  The  contract  is  not  the  cause  of  action,  and  indeed  the  defendant  need  not 
necessarily  have  been  a  party  to  it.  (U.  S.  v.  Craig,  28  F.,  795. )  But  if  he  assisted  or 
solicited  the  immigration  "in  any  manner  whatsoever,"  knowing  the  contract  to 
have  been  entered  upon,  he  is  liable.    The  law  of  1891,  which  permits  a  person 
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to  prepay  the  passage  of  a  relative  or  friend,  does  not  allow  such  relative  or  friend  to 
come  here  under  contract,  but  on  the  contrary  requires  that  it  should  be  affirma- 
tively and  satisfactorily  shown  that  he  is  not  under  contract.  At  the  same  time, 
1  the  making  of  a  contract  with  an  alien  and  his  migration  into  the  United  States  to 
perform  it  may  of  itself  be  an  assistance  and  solicitation  of  the  employer  punishable 
under  the  contract-labor  law. 

In  the  act  of  1891  ( 5  3)  it  is  expressly  provided  that  advertisements  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  a  foreign  country  promising  employment  to  aliens  who  may  come  to  the 
United  States  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  act  of  1885.  In  this  case  the  actual 
migration  of  the  alien  need  not  have  taken  place.  The  advertisement  itself  is  a 
violation  of  the  law.  The  rule  herein,  is  different'  from  that  which  applies  to  a  con- 
tract, where,  in  addition  to  the  contract,  there  must  be  actual  migration. 

D.  DEPORTATION    OF   CONTRACT    LABORERS— THE   AUTHORITY 
OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

Having  considered  in  the  foregoing  pages  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  conviction 
of  the  importer  of  contract  labor,  we  have  now  come  to  consider  the  other  side  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  law,  namely,  the  deportation  of  the  immigrant  himself. 

The  law  of  1885,  it  will  be  remembered,  applied  solely  to  the  importer.  It  was 
not  until  the  act  of  February  3,  1887,  that  the  immigrant  of  the  excluded  classes 
was  prohibited  from  landing,  and  was  required  to  be  sent  back  to  the  nation  to 
which  he  belonged  and  from  whence  he  came. 

In  the  act  of  October  19,  1888,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to 
deport  the  contract  laborer  at  any  time  within  a  year  after  he  had  landed. 

Again,  in  the  act  of  1893  the  immigrant  was  required  to  state  before  embarkation 
whether  he  was  under  contract  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States.  (Act  of 
March  3,  1893,  $  1.) 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
deporting  immigrants  was  final  in  all  cases  or  not  was  at  first  decided  differently 
by  different  Federal  judges.  It  was  admitted  that  "final  determination  of  those 
facts  may  be  intrusted  by  Congress  to  executive  officers,  and  in  such  a  case  in 
which  the  statute  gives  a  discretionary  power  to  an  officer,  to  be  exercised  by  him 
upon  his  own  opinion  of  certain  facts,  he  is  made  the  sole  and  exclusive  judge 
of  the  existence  of  those  facts,  and  no  other  tribunal,  unless  expressly  authorized 
by  law  to  do  so,  is  at  liberty  to  reexamine  or  controvert  the  sufficiency  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  he  acted."    (142  U.  S.,  660.) 

Tet  notwithstanding  the  immigration  officials  have  power  to  exclude  or  deport 
aliens  who  come  within  the  definition  of  the  excluded  classes,  the  lower  courts  held, 
prior  to  1894,  that  they  had  power  to  inquire  into  the  fact  whether  the  alien  was  an 
immigrant  or  a  resident.  If  the  latter,  he  did  not  come  under  the  excluded  classes. 
The  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  it  was  held,  pertained  only  to  those  aliens  who  were 
actual  immigrants,  and  who  had  not  previously  resided  in  the  country.  The  judges 
held  that  they  are  immigrants  the  first  time  they  land,  and  after  the  first  landing 
they  are  no  longer  immigrants,  and  are  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration.  (In  re  Howard,  63  F.,  263 ;  in  re  Fanzara,  51  F.,  275 ;  in  re  Martorelli, 
63  F.,  437:  in  re  Maiola,  67  F.,  114.) 

This  defect  in  the  law  was  remedied  in  1894  by  the  clause  already  mentioned  in  the 
civil  appropriation  act  (28  Stats.,  p.  390),  which  made  the  decisions  of  the  inspectors 
and  Secretary  final  in  the  case  of  all  aliens,  and  not  making  any  distinction  between 
alien  immigrants  and  alien  residents.  Sin  ce  that  time  the  courts  have  recognized  that 
all  aliens  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  immigration  bureau.  The  decisions  fully 
sustain  the  right  of  the  immigration  officials  to  decide  for  the  exclusion  and  deporta- 
tion of  immigrants  whom  they  believe  to  be  contract  laborers.  There  is  no  appeal 
to  the  courts.  The  only  appeal  is  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  executive 
official.  The  court,  on  habeas  corpus  proceedings  in  case  of  a  contract  laborer  refused 
permit  to  land,  will  not  review  the  action  of  the  immigration  official,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the  person  who  is  solely  charged  with  the  duty 
of  executing  the  provisions  of  the  immigration  laws,  and.  consequently  his  decision 
is  final.  The  court,  for  the  same  reason,  will  also  refuse  on  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
to  review  a  case  of  a  deportation  made  within  one  year  after  immigration,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  amendment  of  October  19,  1888,  giviDg  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  arrest  and  deport  aliens  illegally  landed  under  the  immigration 
laws  within  one  year.  (In  re  Lifieri,  52  F.,  293,  July  29,  1892.)  The  opinion  in  this 
case  dismissed  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  refused  to  review  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  in  deporting  the  immigrant  whose  violation  of  the  law  was  only  discovered 
a  few  days  after  he  landed. 
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This  recognition  of  executive  discretion  goes  so  far  that  the  courts  will  refuse  to 
interfere  even  when  they  see  what  they  consider  serious  injustice  is  being  done. 
In  the  case  of  Ota  (96  P.,  487)  the  court  said: 

It  appears  very  clearly  from  these  facts  that  Ota  is  not  an  alien  immigrant,  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  if  the  same  facts  were  laid  before  these  officers, 
erred  in  ordering  him  to  be  returned  to  Japan  as  such.  But,  the  court  continued,  under  this  statute 
(Aug.  18,  1894,  28  Stats.,  390),  when  the  executive  officers  of  the  Governmentupon  a  hearing  such  as  is 
contemplated  by  the  law  have  decided  that  an  alien  is  not  entitled  to  enter  the  United  States,  the 
courts  are  without  jurisdiction  to  review  that  determination  upon  questions  either  of  law  or  of  fact 

In  another  case  the  court  said  that  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
can  not  be  reviewed  by  courts  even  though  in  plain  disregard  of  the  statute.  (In  re 
Lee  Ping,  678;  in  re  Tun  Law.) 

Another  decision  affirms  that  "  the  statute  does  not  require  inspectors  to  take  any 
testimony  at  all  and  allows  them  to  decide  on  their  own  inspection  and  examination 
the  question  of  the  right  of  any  alien  immigrant  to  land."  The  court  is  without 
jurisdiction  to  discharge  upon  writ  of  habeas  corpus  where  the  collector  undertakes 
to  deport  a  petitioner  without  a  hearing  or  pending  a  hearing."  (In  re  Lee  Lung, 
102  F.,  132,  May  12,  1900.)  Referring  to  the  opinion  in  100  F.,  389,  that  "the  power 
of  the  court  might  be  properly  exerted  in  such  a  case  to  arrest  the  consequence  of 
the  collector's  illegal  act,  but  that  it  could  go  no  further,"  the  court  says : 

It  is  not  clear  as  to  what  is  meant  by  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  to  "  arrest  the  consequence  of  the 
collector's  illegal  act."  If  the  court  is  without  jurisdiction  to  inquire,  upon  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  petitioner's  detention,  under  such  circumstances  it  is  without  any  jurisdiction 
whatever  in  the  premises.  So  far  as  I  am  advised  there  is  no  power  in  the  courts  to  control  the  action 
of  the  collector  of  customs,  as  suggested. 

The  case  established  the  doctrine  that  "the  collector  of  customs  in  determining 
the  right  of  Chinese  persons  to  land  may  act  upon  his  own  information  and  discre- 
tion, and  that  such  action,  however  taken,  is  conclusive  of  the  matter,  subject  to 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  That  this  decision,  if  he 
decided  not  to  hear  testimony  or  not  to  give  effect  to  evidence,  which  the  laws  of 
Congress  have  provided,  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  right  of  landing  in  the 
first  instance,  or  decides  not  to  decide,  is  conclusive.  Under  the  doctrines  of  this 
case  it  is  immaterial,  so  far  as  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  concerned,  whether 
the  petitioner  appealing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  heard  by  the  Secretary  in 
person  or  by  a  subordinate  official  in  his  Department  or  is  heard  at  all." 

It  must  be  remembered,  as  already  stated,  that  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  ordering  a  deportation  is  not  binding  upon  the  courts  in  the  prose- 
cution of  an  importer  or  the  steamship  company.  In  United  States  v.  Burke  (99  F., 
895),  it  was  held  that  the  master  of  a  ship  from  which  a  sailor  had  escaped  in  an 
American  port  should  be  relieved  from  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms, because  the  sailor  in  question  was  not  an  immigrant  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  law.    In  a  case  of  that  kind  the  court  held  that — 

The  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  18,  1894,  making  the  decision  of  the  appropriate  immigrant  or 
customs  officer  excluding  an  alien  from  admission  to  the  United  States  under  any  law  or  treaty  con- 
clusive upon  the  courts,  does  not  preclude  a  court  from  entertaining  jurisdiction  to  determine  the 
question  whether  such  alien  was  in  fact  an  immigrant  within  the  meaning  of  such  laws. 

It  should  be  added  to  the  foregoing  that  a  contract  laborer  once  deported  may, 
nevertheless,  return  to  the  United  States  without  a  contract,  or  even  with  another 
contract,  provided  the  latter  comes  under  the  excepted  classes,  as,  for  example,  a 
"personal  or  domestic  servant."  But  should  his  work  be  supplemented  by  working 
at  the  occupation  in  which  the  former  contract  was  alleged,  he  can,  upon  satisfactory 
evidence,  be  arrested  and  deported.     (Syn.  Dec.  17893.) 

E.  THE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

1.  Legislation. — It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  law  of  1894  and  the  deci- 
sions thereunder  place  a  large  discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
operating  through  the  Bureau  of  Immigration.  We  have  to  do,  here,  with  both  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  Department  and  the  administrative  machinery  of 
inspection. 

The  Department,  in  its  interpretation,  is,  in  effect,  not  bound  by  the  precedents 
established  by  the  courts.  Undoubtedly  it  was  the  main  object  of  this  amendment 
to  take  the  matter  of  enforcing  the  contract  labor  law,  as  far  as  possible,  out  of  the 
strict  interpretation  of  the  courts  and  to  place  it  under  the  informal  decisions  of 
officers,  who  might  be  able  to  act  upon  their  impressions  and  convictions,  and  to 
take  into  account  collateral  indications  not  admissible  in  courts.  This  may  appear 
to  be  an  undemocratic  grant  of  arbitrary  power,  in  that  a  large  class  of  people  is 
placed  under  the  pleasure  of  executive  officers  without  protection  in  the  courts. 
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This  undoubtedly  is  true,  unless  within  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  provided  an  effective  substitute  for  a  judicial  investigation.  Such  an  attempt 
has  been  made,  but  has  not  as  yet  been  perfected,  as  will  be  shown  below. 

Acting  under  the  power  to  inspect  and  deport  immigrants  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  1887  to  enter  into  contract  with  State  com- 
missions in  any  State  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  under  rules  prescribed  by  him- 
self. He  was  also  given  power  to  appoint  contract-labor  inspectors,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  attend  to  execution  of  the  law  of  1885  and  1887.  It  was  not  until  1891 
that  the  complete  enforcement  of  the  law  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  State 
commissioners  at  the  port  of  New  York  and  the  other  leading  ports  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  commissioners  appointed  directly  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury.    This  authority  was  included  under  section  8  of  the  act  of  1891,  in  these  words: 

All  duties  imposed  and  powers  conferred  by  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  August  3,  1882,  upon 
State  commissioners,  boards,  or  officers  acting  under  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  be  performed  and  exercised  as  occasion  may  arise  by  the  inspection  officials  of  the  United 
Mates. 

The  law  of  1893,  from  the  standpoint  of  administration,  is  the  most  important 
legislation  on  this  subject.  It  was  the  first  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  immi- 
grants abroad  before  embarkation.  This  law  requires  that  the  steamship  companies 
shall  deliver  to  the  inspector  of  immigration  a  list  or  manifest  made  out  at  the  place 
of  embarkation  of  all  alien  immigrants  on  board  said  steamer.  These  manifests  are 
made  in  groups  of  30  immigrants ;  the  manifest  itself,  containing  30  names,  is  given 
a  letter  of  the  alphabet  or  a  number  in  consecutive  order.  The  questions  required  to 
be  answered  on  the  manifest  are  the  following:  Full  name,  age,  and  sex;  whether 
married  or  single;  the  calling  or  occupation;  whether  able  to  read  or  write ;  the 
nationality ;  the  last  residence ;  the  seaport  for  landing  in  the  United  States ;  final 
destination,  if  any,  beyond  the  seaport  of  landing;  whether  having  a  ticket  through 
to  such  final  destination ;  whether  immigrant  has  paid  his  own  passage,  or  whether 
it  has  been  paid  by  other  persons,  or  by  any  corporation,  society,  or  municipality, 
or  government ;  whether  in  possession  of  money,  and  if  so,  whether  upward  of  $30, 
and  how  much,  if  $30  or  less ;  whether  going  to  join  a  relative,  and  if  so,  what  rela- 
tive, and  his  name  and  address ;  whether  ever  before  in  the  United  States,  ar.d  if  so, 
when  and  where;  whether  from  any  prison  or  almshouse,  or  supported  by  charity; 
whether  a  polygamist;  whether  under  contract,  expressed  or  implied,  to  perform 
labor  in  the  United  States;  and  what  is  the  immigrant's  condition  of  health,  men- 
tally and  physically,  and  whether  deformed  or  crippled,  and  if  so,  from  what  cause? 

These  manifests,  filled  out,  are  required  to  be  verified,  by  the  master  of  the  vessel 
before  the  United  States  consul  or  consular  agent  at  the  point  of  departure  before 
the  sailing  of  the  vessel.  Under  this  proviso  the  owner  of  the  vessel  is  made  respon- 
sible for  the  deportation  of  the  immigrant  if,  at  the  inspection  on  the  American  side, 
it  turns  out  that  he  belongs  to  any  of  the  excluded  classes. 

Sections  2  and  3  of  the  law  of  1893,  providing  for  verification  by  the  master  and 
surgeon,  are  as  follows : 

Each  list  or  manifest  shall  be  verified  by  the  signature  and  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  master  or 
commanding  officer  or  of  the  officer  first  or  second  below  him  in  command,  taken  before  the  United 
States  consul  or  consular  agent  at  the  port  of  departure  before  the  sailing  of  said  vessel,  to  the  effect 
that  lie  has  made  a  personal  examination  of  each  and  all  of  the  passengers  named  therein,  and  that  he 
has  caused  the  surgeon  of  said  vessel  sailing  therewith  to  make  a  physical  examination  of  each  of  said 
passengers,  and  that  from  his  personal  inspection  and  the  report  of  said  surgeon  be  believes  that  no 
one  of  said  passengers  is  an  idiot  or  insane  person,  or  a  pauper,  or  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  or 
suffering  from  a_  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease,  or  a  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
felony  or  other  infamous  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude,  or  a  polygamist,  or  under 
a  contract  or  agreement,  express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States,  and  that  also,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  Delief,  the  information  in  said  list  or  manifest  concerning  each 
of  said  passengers  named  therein  is  correct  and  true. 

That  the  surgeon  of  said  vessel  sailing  therewith  shall  also  sign  each  of  said  lists  or  manifests 
before  the  departure  of  said  vessel,  and  make  oath  or  affirmation  in  like  manner  before  said  consul  or 
consular  agent,  stating  his  professional  experience  and  qualifications  as  a  physician  and  surgeon,  and 
that  he  has  made  a  personal  examination  of  each  of  the  passengers  named  therein  and  that  said  list  or 
manifest,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  is  lull,  correct,  and  true  in  all  particulars 
relative  to  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  said  passengers.  If  no  surgeon  sails  with  any  vesBel 
bringing  alien  immigrants,  the  mental  and  physical  examinations  and  the  verifications  of  the  lists  or 
manifests  may  be  made  by  some  competent  surgeon  employed  by  the  owners  of  the  vessel. 

2.  Immigration  inspectors. — In  the  arrangement  of  floor  space  at  the  various  ports  it 
is  arranged  that  the  immigrants  in  their  groups  of  30  shall  pass  first  before  the 
medical  inspectors  who  detain  those  whom  they  suspect  of  physical  or  mental 
defects.  The  others  are  passed  along  at  once  to  the  immigration  inspectors,  to  be 
followed  later  by  those  who  have  been  detained  for  medical  examination.  The  immi- 
gration inspector  has  before  him  the  manifest  furnished  by  the  master  of  the  vessel, 
and  as  the  immigrants  file  past  he  detains  each  one  long  enough  to  question  the  immi- 
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grant,  to  verify  the  entries  on  the  manifest,  and  to  make  tip  his  mind  as  to  the 
immigrant's  eligibility  for  entrance. 

The  position  of  the  immigration  inspector  is  the  first  in  importance  in  the  immigra- 
tion service.  These  officers  are  intrusted  with  the  greatest  responsibility,  and  repre- 
sent to  the  incoming  alien  the  entire  immigration  force  in  so  far  as  85  per  cent  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  incoming  aliens  are  concerned.  In  other  words,  the  officers  in  charge 
of  this  inspection  determine  that  8  ont  of  every  10  aliens  presenting  themselves  for 
admission  to  the  United  States  shall  be  landed.  These  officers  can,  if  they  desire, 
allow  undesirable  and  contract  laborers  to  enter  without  further  recourse.  Their 
decision  is  final  in  all  cases  where  they  decide  affirmatively  for  admission.  The 
law  of  1893  (sec.  5)  requires  each  inspector  to  hold  for  special  "inquiry  "  every  person 
who  may  not  appear  to  him  to  be  clearly  and  beyond  doubt  entitled  to  admission." 
But  the  law  fails  to  provide  for  any  review  of  his  action  or  any  appeal  in  case  he 
should  admit  an  immigrant  about  whom  there  might  be  reasonable  doubt  of  his 
eligibility.  This  is  a  serious  oversight,  when  it  is  considered  that  these  officers 
are  among  the  lowest  paid  in  all  the  service,  and  that  they  were  originally  selected 
merely  as  interpreters.  The  question  as  to  whether  they  were  judicially  minded 
and  fully  understood  the  principles  underlying  the  immigration  laws  was  not  taken 
into  account  in  their  appointment.  Men  who  were  originally  appointed  only  as 
interpreters  orregistry  clerks  have  been  placed  on  an  equality  with  regular  inspect- 
ors in  their  powers  of  inspection,  It  can  not  be  expected  that  such  men,  themselves 
immigrants,  shall  understand  the  principles  and  objects  which  are  desired  by  the 
American  people  iu  adopting  exclusive  legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  class  of 
inspectors  are  liberal  in  admitting  people  of  their  own  race  but  captious  in  admitting 
other  races. 

There  is  at  Ellis  Island  provision  for  16  files  of  immigrants  to  pass  continually 
before  16  immigration  inspectors,  and  in  this  way  it  has  been  possible  to  examine 
5,000  immigrants  in  1  day  of  7  hours.  It  may  be  observed  in  this  connection, 
relative  to  the  proposed  educational  test,  that  such  a  test  would  not  at  Ellis  Island 
in  any  way  increase  the  actual  time  required  for  passing  the  inspectors.  The  lines 
of  immigrants  are  so  long,  and  the  head  of  the  line  is  being  so  continually  detained 
by  the  inspector,  that  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  place  as  many  educational 
inspectors  as  is  necessary  at  lower  points  on  the  line.  The  educational  inspection 
and  the  primary  inspection  could  be  conducted  at  the  same  time  at  different  points 
along  the  same  line.  In  this  way  the  apprehension  that  an  educational  test  would 
clog  the  machinery  at  Ellis  Island  on  busy  days,  and  would  detain  immigrants 
beyond  the  time  now  consumed,  is  groundless. 

3.  Boards  of  special  inquiry.— An  important  innovation  in  the  law  of  1893  was  the 
creation  of  the  boards  of  special  inquiry.  Prior  to  the  creation  of  these  boards, 
under  the  act  of  1891,  the  decision  of  the  inspection  officer  or  of  the  commissioner  of 
immigration  at  the  ports  was  fiual  unless  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Immigration,  whose  action  was  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
But  the  law  of  1893  introduced  the  new  feature  of  a  jury,  or  an  administrative  court, 
the  so-called  board  of  special  inquiry.  Henceforth  the  immigration  inspector  does 
not  pass  final  decision  in  case  of  exclusion,  but  merely  holds  the  immigrant  for  a 
hearing  before  this  new  board.  For  this  purpose  it  is  the  inspector's  duty  to  detain 
for  special  inquiry  "every  person  who  may  not  appear  to  him  to  be  clearly  and 
beyond  doubt  entitled  to  admission." 

The  members  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry  are  taken  from  the  existing  list  of 
inspectors,  but  in  order  that  they  may  have  high  standing  they  are  designated  in 
writing  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigra- 
tion. They  are  4  in  number,and  no  immigrant  is  admitted  on  special  inquiry  except 
under  a  favorable  decision  made  by  at  least  3  of  said  inspectors.  Furthermore,  the 
commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  port  is  deprived  of  authority  in  the  matter, 
and  appeals  are  taken  directly  to  the  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  whose  action 
is  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  originally  provided  in  the 
law  of  1891.  This  appeal  may  be  taken  either  by  the  immigrant  himself  or  by  any 
dissenting  member  of  the  boardof  special  inquiry. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  board  of  special  inquiry  the  law  contemplates  an  admin- 
istrative court,  which  shall  be  free,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  personal  motives  ot 
the  individual  inspector,  and  shall  be  able  to  establish  certain  standards  for  the 
guidance  of  the  inspection  at  each  port. 

On  the  average  it  is  found  that  these  boards  of  special  inquiry  admit  80  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  immigrants  detained  for  their  examination  by  the  primary  inspectors. 
In  this  way  the  per  cent  of  immigrants  deported  ranges  from  0.11  of  1  per  cent  in 
1890  to  1.45  per  cent  in  1898  of  all  the  immigrants  who  pasB  before  the  primary 
inspectors.  The  number  actually  deported  has  increased  from  3,229  in  1898  to  4,602 
in  1900,  although  the  ratio  to  total  arrivals  has  decreased  from  1.45  to  1.02  per  cent. 
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This  is  shewn  by  the  following  tables,  giving  for  9  years  the  deportations  for  each 
cause,  the  total  deportations,  and  th£  per  cent  of  total  deportations  to  total  arrivals. 

Table  1. — Number  of  immigrants  arriving,  the  number  excluded,  and  the  percentage  of 
excluded  to  arrivals,  1890  to  1900. 


Tear. 

Total  num- 
ber of  im- 
migrants. 

Total 
immber 
debarred. 

Per  cent 
debarred. 

1890 

455, 302 
516, 253 
579,  773 
439,  730 
285, 631 
258, 536 
343,  267 
230, 832 
217,  786 
311, 715 
448, 572 

535 
1,026 
3,732 
1,630 
2,806 
2,419 
2,799 
1,880 
3,229 
4,061 
4,602 

0.11 
.19 
.64 
.36 
.98 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

.81 

1898 

1899 

1.30 

1900 

Table  2. — Number  of  immigrants  returned  and  reasons  for  their  exclusion. 


Tear. 

Con- 
victs. 

Luna- 
tics. 

Idiots. 

Paupers. 

Contract 
laborers. 

Returned 

within 
one  year. 

Dis- 
eased. 

Assist- 
ed. 

Other 
causes. 

Total. 

1800 

3 

41 
26 
12 
8 
4 

26 
36 
17 

8 
5 

3 

2 
4 
3 
i. 

503 

756 

1,002 

431 

802 

3,714 

2,010 

1,277 

2,261 

2,599 

2,974 

1891 

123 
1,703 
518 
1,553 
694 
776 
328 
417 
741 
833 

68 
820 

1892 

1893 

577 
417 
177 
238 
263 
199 
263 
356 

81 

1,630 

1894 

2 

1895 

6 

2,419 
2,799 
1,889 
3,229 
4,061 
4,602 

1896 

10 
6 
12 
19 
32 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

258 

348 

393 

1897 

1 
2 
8 
4 

3 
79 
82 

2 

7 

1898 

1899 

1900 

4.  Contract  labor  inspectors. — The  method  by  which  the  special  inspectors,  appointed 
to  enforce  the  contract  labor  law,  perform  their  duties  has  been  as  follows:  During 
the  administration  of  the  State  commission  the  contract  labor  inspector  was  present 
at  each  examination  made  by  the  State  inspector,  and  it  was  his  duty,  acting  under 
orders  of  the  collector  of  customs,  following  the  examination  made  by  the  State 
inspectors,  to  make  a  separate  examination  of  such  cases  as  he  had  reason  to  believe 
were  being  imported  in  violation  of  the  alien  contract  labor  law.  To  do  this,  the 
immigrant  was  taken  to  one  side  with  an  interpreter  and  required  to  make  an  affi- 
davit under  the  questioning  of  the  inspector.  This  affidavit  being  sworn  to  was  the 
legal  evidence  and  record  upon  which  his  deportation  was  ordered.  This  method  of 
examination  was  continued  after  1890,  although  the  Government  had  undertaken  to 
displace  the  State  inspectors  altogether.  Congress  continued  to  make  separate 
appropriation  for  the  inspectors  of  contract  labor,  and  for  the  other  inspectors 
appointed  to  enforce  the  provisions  excluding  criminals,  public  charges,  and  those 
affected  with  loathsome  and  contagious  diseases. 

The  contract  labor  inspectors  were  not  placed  upon  the  list  of  immigration 
inspectors,  although  they  always  had  places  upon  the  boards  of  special  inquiry,  but 
continued  to  act  as  a  separate  body.  This  dual  system  continued  until  June,  1900, 
when  the  commissioner  at  the  port  of  New  York  transferred  the  contract  inspectors 
from  their  separate  and  independent  positions  aDd  placed  them  upon  the  list  as  pri- 
mary inspectors,  or  gave  them  positions  upon  the  board  of  special  inquiry,  exactly 
like  other  inspectors.  Since  that  date  the  inspection  of  immigrants  for  all  causeB 
has  beeu  uniform. 

Now,  the  peculiar  and  striking  result  of  this  change  in  administration  has  been  a 
remarkable  falling  off  at  the  port  of  New  York  in  the  number  of  contract  laborers 
debarred.  This  is  shown  bythefollowingtable,  wherein  it  appears  that  the  deporta- 
tions for  June,  1900,  the  last  month  of  the  old  system,  were  38,  and  for  July,  1900, 
the  first  month  of  the  new  system,  were  only  1,  with  an  increase  as  high  as  38  in 
March,  1901,  but  usually  far  below  the  number  of  the  preceding  record: 
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Table  3. — Contract  laborers  debarred,  port  of  New  York. 


Month. 


Arrivals. 


Contract 
laborers 
deported. 


Month. 


Arrivals. 


Contract 
laborers 
deported. 


March 

April 

May 

June 

■July 

August 

September  . 
October  — 
November- . 
December . . 


27,795 
37,  014 
48,833 
34,183 
22, 102 
24,157 
27,540 
28,794 
26,460 
20,704 


January.. 
February- 
March 


33, 772 


April 

May 

Jnne 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1901 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 


50,  737 
60, 161 
47, 005 
35,  697 
27, 041 
31, 706 
29, 370 
23, 960 
22, 131 


13,  688 
21,  947 
34,918 
54, 216 
67, 038 


16 


1 
8 
4 
15 
3 
6 


6 
38 

9 
22 


The  explanation  of  this  falling  off  in  deportation  of  contract  laborers  is  fonnd  in 
the  abandonment  of  the  affidavit  system  formerly  practiced  by  the  contract  labor 
inspectors.  Upon  this  important  change  in  method  serious  differences  of  opinion 
exist  between  the  officials  of  the  Bureau  at  Washington  and  the  commissioner  at 
New  York.  On  the  one  side  it  is  argued  that  "there  are  what  may  be  regarded  as 
two  separate  systems  of  legislation  in  this  country  relating  to  the  control  of  alien 
immigration ;  the  first  system  proscribing  such  aliens  as  are  believed  by  Congress 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  l  he  citizens  of  the  Union,  as  a  whole,  if  permitted 
to  land ;  the  other  class  excluding  aliens  who,  it  may  be  confessed,  are  individually 
in  a  high  degree  acceptable  in  many  instances,  but  who  come  under  conditions 
which  conflict  with  the  interests  and  rights  of  certain  classes  of  American  citizens. 

"In  other  words,  viewed  as  to  the  persons  whose  well-being  they  are  intended  to 
protect,  the  "immigration  laws"  may  be  regarded  as  general,  while  the  ''contract- 
labor  laws"  are  specific. 

"The  general  laws  provide  the  means  for  their  own  enforcement  in  what  is  known 
as  the  head  tax,  or  immigration  fund;  the  specific  laws,  on  the  other  hand,  contain 
no  such  self-sustaining  provision,  and  Congress  distinguishes  them  broadly  from 
the  former  by  making  specific  provision  for  cost  of  their  enforcement  in  the  annual 
appropriation  bills. 

"The  officials  appointed  for  the  administration  of  the  alien  contract-labor  laws  have 
different  duties  to  perform  from  those  discharged  by  officials  appointed  to  enforce 
the  "immigration  laws,"  and  the  distinction  between  them  is  emphasized  by  their 
payment,  respectively,  from  different  funds.  As  a  consequence  of  the  more  specific 
duties  of  the  contract-labor  inspectors,  more  care  was  used,  in  their  selection  and 
appointment,  to  secure  officers  who,  either  by  reason  of  some  special  familiarity 
with  labor  conditions  in  the  United  States  or  because  of  their  superior  intelligence, 
could  detect  and  prevent  attempted  violations  of  the  law,  than  seemed  necessary  in 
the  appointment  of  immigrant  insnector3,  whose  work  is  largely  a  matter  of  simple 
external  observation  of  the  individual  alien. 

"  In  actual  practice  at  the  ports  the  inspection  was  made  as  follows :  The  aliens 
arranged  in  groups  filed  one  after  another  past  an  official  designated  formerly  as 
registry  clerk.  This  official  compared  the  answers  in  reply  to  his  interrogations  of 
each  alien  with  the  description  contained  of  such  alien  in  the  ship's  manifest  on  the 
desk  before  him.  If  the  answers  were  satisfactory  in  all  respects,  the  alien  was 
passed  or  admitted;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  replies  were  contradictory  or  equiv- 
ocal, the  alien  was  detained  by  the  registry  clerk  for  an  examination  by  an  inspector. 
These  registry  clerks  were  appointed  simply  for  their  familiarity  with  the  languages 
spoken  by  the  aliens,  and  irrespective  of  their  qualifications  in  other  respects ;  but 
grew,  in  course  of  time,  by  a  professed  application  of  the  principles  of  civil-service 
reform,  to  be  "assistant  immigrant  inspectors,"  dependent  for  the  removal  of  the 
prefix  upon  their  ability  to  get  the  raise  of  pay  that  would  put  them  a  class  higher. 

"  To  return  to  the  mode  of  inspection,  after  an  alien  was  passed  by  the  registry 
clerk,  a  contract-labor  inspector,  one  of  whom  was  stationed  at  the  head  of  each 
row  or  aisle,  and  in  full  sight  and  hearing  of  the  examination,  if  he  suspected  the 
alien  of  being  under  a  contract  to  work  in  this  country,  took  him  aside  for  further 
examination. 

"In  this  examination,  which  was  made  separately  and  apart  from  the  mass  of  the 
immigrants  and  officials,  and  before  the  alien's  testimony  could  be  biased  by  any 
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information  as  to  its  effect  upon  his  admission,  an  interpreter  was  used.  If  no  facts 
were  elicited  to  justify  the  inspector's  suspicion,  the  alien  was  dismissed  without  a 
hearing  before  a  board  of  special  inquiry,  thus  saving  its  time  for  the  consideration 
of  other  cases.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  facts  disclosed  the  existence  of  an  agreement 
to  work  in  the  United  States  as  the  inducement  to  the  alien's  migration,  those  facts, 
in  the  form  of  replies  to  the  inspector's  interrogations,  were  embodied  in  a  written 
affidavit,  which,  upon  completion,  was  read  to  him  by  the  interpreter,  and,  if  then 
affirmed  by  the  alien  to  be  true,  was  acknowledged  by  him  under  oath  before  the 
inspector.  This  course  was  pursued  both  as  a  reasonable  precaution  to  prevent  his 
retracting  or  denying  what  he  had  said,  if,  after  the  examination,  the  alien  slnuld 
be  apprised  by  counsel  or  friends  of  the  effect  of  his  statement,  and  because  the  act 
of  March  3,  1891,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  boards  of  special  inquiry,  provided 
that:  "  The  inspection  officers  and  their  assistants  shall  have  power  to  administer 
oaths,  and  to  take  and  consider  testimony  touching  the  right  of  any  such  aliens  to 
land,  all  of  which  shall  be  entered  of  record."  And  at  that  time  there  was  no  other 
means  to  enter  such  testimony  of  record. 

"After  the  establishment  of  boards  of  special  inquiry,  as  provided  in  section  5  of  the 
act  approved  March  3,  1893,  the  alien  was  taken  before  the  board  after  signing  the 
affidavit  and  examined  by  it,  the  said  affidavit  being  used  as  the  basis  of  the  board's 
reexamination  of  the  said  alien.  In  order  that  any  injustice  to  him,  arising  from  a 
misunderstanding  on  his  part,  might  be  avoided,  the  commissioner  at  the  port  of 
New  York,  where  the  above-described  system  was  in  force,  was  repeatedly  directed 
by  the  Department  to  instruct  the  board  that  it  shonld  inform  such  alien  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  prove  he  had  work  secured  to  obtain  admission  to  the 
United  States.  If  the  alien  still  persisted  in  the  statements  contained  in  the  affi- 
davit, to  the  allegations  contained  in  which  the  examination  of  the  board  was  not 
confined,  he  was  refused  a  landing,  and  at  the  same  time  notified  of  his  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Department.  .This  right  he  frequently  exercised,  the  Department 
sometimes  overruling  the  board,  either  solely  upon  the  evidence  considered  by  the 
board  or  upon  that  and  such  other  evidence  besides  as  might  be  submitted,  together 
with  argument  of  counsel  in  his  behalf,  and  always  giving  due  weight  to  the  recom- 
mendation contained  in  the  commissioner's  letter  transmitting  the  record  to  the 
Department.  Sometimes  the  alien  denied  the  statements  contained  in  the  affidavit, 
and  in  this  case,  unless  evidence  could  be  secured  dehors  the  affidavit,  corroborating 
it,  the  alien,  if  otherwise  admissible,  would  be  permitted  to  land. 

"  In  its  workings,  as  may  be  reasonably  assumed  from  the  above  account  of  it,  the 
affidavit  system  was  entirely  satisfactory,  both  in  insuring  detection  of  attempted 
violations  of  the  law  and  in  preventing  injustice  to  the  alien  on  account  of  any  mis- 
apprehension of  the  law  on  his  part.  The  agents  of  the  transportation  lines  and  the 
most  experienced  and  intelligent  officers  at  the  New  York  station  are  on  record  as 
of  opinion  that  a  similar  system  applied  in  the  administration  of  the  immigration 
laws  would  expedite  the  landing  of  many  needlessly  detained  aliens  and  avoid  the 
waste  of  time  by  the  boards  of  special  inquiry  in  considering  the  cases  of  those  held 
for  its  reexamination  upon  frivolous  or  insufficient  grounds. 

"As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  existence  at  the  New  York  station  of  a  sepa- 
rate and  more  intelligent  class  of  officers,  paid  on  an  average  50  per  cent  larger 
salaries  than  the  immigrant  inspectors,  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  latter,  and  was 
productive  of  friction.  The  contract-labor  inspectors,  too,  were  men  of  sufficient 
good  sense  to  know  their  duties  under  the  law,  and  of  sufficient  strength  of  will  to 
refuse  to  submit  to  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  faithful  discharge  thereof. 

"These  officers  were  placed  under  the  immediate  administrative  management  of  a 
supervising  inspector,  just  as  the  immigrant  inspectors  and  registry  clerks  were 
under  a  chief,  and  both  of  these  divisions  were  equally  subordinate  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration. 

"As  a  consequence  of  their  superiority,  moreover,  the  contract-labor  inspectors  were 
and  are  specially  useful  as  members  of  the  boards  of  special  inquiry,  upon  which  they 
continue  to  serve.  All  officials  who  act  as  board  members  are  empowered  so  to  serve 
in  writing  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  by  the  Commissioner-General  of  Im- 
migration upon  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioner  of  the  port,  who  designates 
such  of  them  from  time  to  time  for  active  duty  thereon  as  he  may  see  fit. 

"In  the  spring  of  1900,  the  commissioner  at  the  port  of  New  York,  without  authority 
of  the  Department  so  far  as  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  is  aware,  and 
despite  his  orally  expressed  disapproval  of  such  step,  abolished  the  affidavit  system. 
This  placed  the  two  classes  of  inspectors  upon  the  same  footing  as  far  as  possible, 
the  distinction  becoming  one  rather  of  pay  than  of  character  of  work,  so  far  as  actual 
inspection  is  concerned.  The  practical  results  of  the  change  may  be  seen  by  exam- 
ination of  the  following  table : 

Total  arrivals  July,  August,  and  September,  1899 73, 809 

Rejected  for  same  period  as  contract  laborers 126 

Total  arrivals  for  same  period,  1900 94, 444 

Rejected  for  same  period  as  contract  laborers 13 
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"  During  the  last-named  period  under  the  new  system  there  were  detained  and  sent 
before  the  boards  of  special  inquiry  for  examination  under  the  alien  contract-labor 
laws,  out  of  aggregate  arrivals  at  New  York  of  approximately  95,000,  but  115  sus- 
pects,  less  than  those  rejected  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  next  preceding 
year,  out  of  25  per  cent  less  arrivals.  While  this  showing  may  suggest  to  some 
minds  the  inference  that  the  change  is  an  improvement,  as  showing  that  the  great 
majority  of  those  formerly  denied  were  entitled  to  land,  the  less  agreeable  but 
equally  reasonable  conclusion  may  be  drawn  therefrom  that  the  purpose  of  the  law 
has  been  practically  defeated  by  the  admission  of  many  not  entitled  to  land.  In 
considering  which  of  these  two  opposing  views  is  correct  it  would  seem  but  natural 
for  Government  officials  to  lean  toward  the  latter,  and  thus  avoid  the  damaging 
admission  that  they  have  been  rejecting  for  years  so  many  aliens  entitled  to  admis- 
sion— a  wrong  which,  if  committed,  equally  involves  the  officers  at  the  port  of  New 
York  and  those  at  the  Department  in  Washington,  not  excepting  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  whom  all  can  appeal  and  without  whose  approval  none  can  be 
finally  refused  permission  to  land." 

The  commissioner  of  the  port  of  New  York  explains  the  change  in  administration 
in  the  following  way : 

The  modus  operandi  of  making  contract  labor  cases  under  the  affidavit  system  -was  simple  and 
deceptive  to  the  alien.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  meaning  of  the  contract 
labor  law  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  ordinary  alien  coming  to  this  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reason  for  refusing  admission  to  an  alien  because  he  was  likely  to  become  a  public  charge  is 
easily  understood  by  the  most  obtuse.  Under  the  old  system  the  examination  of  the  alien  for  all  other 
cases  except  that  of  contract  labor  was  performed  by  other  immigration  officers,  and  if  the  alien 
passed  this  examination  he  was  turned  over  to  a  contract  labor  inspector,  who  interrogated  him  as  to 
this  point  only.  What  more  natural  than  that  the  alien,  eager  to  escape  the  Scylla  of  a  public  charge 
exclnsion,  should  run  into  the  Charybdis  of  the  contract  labor  law.  Had  the  alien  work  promised 
him)  Tes.  Brother,  cousin,  or  friend,  already  in  the  United  States,  had  written  him  telling  of  their 
snccess,  and,  it  may  be,  saying  that  if  he  came  over  here  he  might  find  work  with  them.  With  this 
basis  of  fact,  the  alien,  eager  to  prove  that  he  would  not  become  a  public  charge,  and  the  inspector, 
equally  eager  to  secure  a  confession  of  a  promise  or  assurance  of  work  amounting  to  a  contract  to  per- 
form labor  in  the  United  States,  were  not  long  in  coming  to  an  agreement.  The  result  was  an  affida- 
vit, written  by  the  inspector  and  signed  by  the  alien,  which  generally  appeared  to  be  worthless  upon 
its  face  as  a  legal  document,  for  the  reason  that  it  showed  a  conclusion  and  not  a  statement  of  the  facts 
necessary  to  arrive  at  that  conclusion,  and  in  a  great  many  instances  the  conclusion  was  that  of  the 
writer  of  the  affidavit  and  not  of  the  alien.  The  alien  and  inspector  were  alone.  The  alien  generally 
had  a  wrong  conception  of  the  reason  why  he  was  being  asked  these  questions,  and  imagined  that  this 
was  a  part  of  the  process  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  through  in  order  to  obtain  admission 
to  the  United  States.  In  all  cases  except  English  speaking  aliens  (and  these  were  so  few  as  not  to 
amount  to  any  appreciable  per  cent)  the  affidavit  was  written,  not  in  the  language  of  the  alien,  but  in 
English.  Ouce  this  affidavit  was  obtained,  the  alien,  accompanied  by  the  inspector,  proceeded  to  the 
board  of  special  inquiry,  where  the  affidavit  waB  read  to  its  members  by  the  inspector.  The  board 
caused  it  to  be  interpreted  back  to  the  alien,  and  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  alien  confirmedhis  affi- 
davit, being  consequentlv  excluded. 

So  far  as  the  working  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry  is  concerned,  the  affidavit  system  did  not 
produce  satisfactory  results.  The  affidavit  of  the  immigrant,  constituting  as  it  did  a  prepared  con- 
clusion of  the  contract  labor  inspector,  the  examination  before  the  board  was  naturally  more  or  less 
restricted  as  to  what  was  contained  therein,  and  any  attempt  by  any  member  of  the  board  to  differ 
from  that  conclusion  was  generally  the  cause  of  unpleasant  attrition  between  its  members  and  the 
then  contract  labor  bureau.  If  the  alien  had  stated  falsely  in  his  affidavit,  believing  that  it  would 
assist  him  to  land,  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  persist  in  corroborating  it,  especially  with  the 
inspector  standing  at  his  side ;  therefore,  the  full  truth  concerning  such  aliens  coming  to  this  country 
was  scarcely  ever  developed  under  this  system.  Unless  the  person  named  in  the  alien's  affidavit  as 
being  the  one  who  had  contracted,  induced,  or  assisted  him  to  come  to  the  United  States  made  an 
application  for  a  rehearing,  this  was  all  the  trial  the  alien  received  before  being  deported. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  same  percentage  of  the  115  cases  that  were  tried  by  the  board  in  the 
3  months  of  Jnlv,  August,  and  September,  1900,  would,  if  they  had  been  tried  under  the  old  affidavit 
system,  have  been  excluded  and  deported,  the  difference  being  that  in  one  case  the  immigrant  was 
convicted  on  his  affidavit  only,  and  the  other  where  all  the  facts  were  developed. 

Under  the  present  system  ajl  the  facts  connected  with  the  case  mast,  of  necessity,  be  known  to  the 
board  of  special  inquiry,  while  under  the  former  system  material  facts  might  have  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  inspector,  or  some  one  in  the  contract  labor  bureau,  but  the  board  would  have  remained 
in  total  ignorance  of  them  if  not  thought  fit  by  the  contract  labor  bureau  to  lay  those  facts  before  the 
board. 

5.  Deportation  within  one  year  after  landing. — The  act  of  October  19,  1888,  added  an 
important  amendment  to  the  law  by  providing  that  an  immigrant  who  might  escape 
the  vigilance  of  the  inspectors  at  the  ports  might  nevertheless  be  arrested  within 
1  year  alter  landing  and  then  deported  exactly  as  he  would  have  been  had  the 
inspector  debarred  him  before  landing.  The  law  as  amended  authorizes  "  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  case  that  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  an  immigrant  has  been 
allowed  to  land  contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  the  law,  to  cause  such  immigrant, 
within  the  period  of  1  year  after  landing  or  entry,  to  be  taken  into  custody  and 
returned  to  the  country  whence  he  came,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  of  the  import- 
ing vessel;  or,  if  he  entered  from  an  adjoining  country,  at  the  expense  of  the  person 
previously  contracting  for  the  service." 

The  importance  of  this  amendment  can  readily  be  understood,  and  its  significance 
may  be  judged  from  the  table  (Table  2)  on  page  — ,  where  it  appears  that  the  immi- 
grants returned  within  1  year  numbered  356  in  1900,  out  of  a  total  number  returned 
of  4,602. 
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It  is  still  questionable  whether  the  period  of  1  year  is  long  enough.  In  New 
York  City  there  is  a  serious  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  public  authorities  on  account 
of  the  large  number  of  aliens  who  bring  their  children  or  dependent  relatives  to  the 
public  institutions  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  residence. .  Under  State  law  1 
year's  residence  is  required  to  gain  legal  domicile  entitling  to  the  benefits  of  public 
charity,  and  the  immigration  law  of  1891  provides  that  "any  alien  who  becomes  a 
public  charge  within  one  year  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  from  causes 
existing  prior  to  his  landing  therein  shall  be  deemed  to  have  come  in  violation  of 
law  and  shall  be  returned  as  aforesaid." 

If,  now,  when  alien  applicants  appear  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  by  their  applica- 
tion for  help  formally  concede  that  they  are  paupers,  the  immigration  authorities 
were  legally  enabled  to  arrest  and  deport  them,  a  large  amount  of  undeserved 
expense  would  be  saved  to  the  public  treasury. 

Again,  the  1-year  period  is  peculiarly  valuable  in  the  case  of  contract  laborers. 
This  class  of  immigrants  now  comes  to  this  country  admirably  "coached"  in  all  the 
answers  which  they  shall  give  to  the  inspectors.  It  is  well  known  that  the  business 
of  collecting  peasants  from  the  villages  of  Italy  and  Austria- Hungary  and  shipping 
them  to  importers  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  places  has  become  so  highly 
perfected  and  developed  that  it  is  practically  impossible  under  existing  law  to  dis- 
cover their  true  character  at  the  port  of  landing.  The  main  safeguard,  therefore, 
is  in  the  power  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  through  its  special  agents  and  detec- 
tives, to  follow  these  suspected  immigrants  to  their  places  of  employment  where  the 
evidence  against  them  may  be  secured. 

Doubtless,  here  again,  it  may  seem  to  be  placing  a  large  amount  of  arbitrary 
power  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  that  his  warrant,  with- 
out judicial  hearing,  should  be  the  Bole  instrument  on  which  aliens  are  arrested  and 
sent  out  of  the  country.  This  power,  however,  has  been  found  to  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  remove  the  administration  of  the  law  from  the  delay  and  formalities  of  legal 
procedure. 

Since  a  law  of  this  kind  depends  for  both  its  interpretation  and  its  energetic 
enforcement  upon  executive  officers,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  trace  its  operation  in  a 
few  leading  instances  where  records  are  available.  With  this  in  view,  the  following 
recent  typical  cases  have  been  selected : 

F.  CASES   SHOWING  THE   OPERATION  OF  THE   CONTRACT  LABOR 

LAWS. 

1.  Case  of  Croatian  stave  cutters. — On  September  15, 1899,  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
received  confidential  information  "to  the  effect  that  about  200  or  300  Austrian  stave 
cutters  are  coming  to  work  for  the  various  stave  camps  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas.  These  workmen  are  expected  to  come  secretly  in  the  near  future  via 
Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston." 

One  company  of  9  Croatians  arrived  September  24  at  New  York.  They  brought 
with  them  various  sums  of  money  ranging  from  $30  to  $50  each  and  were  provided 
with  railroad  tickets  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  although  they  had  no  friends  or  addresses 
in  that  city.  They  declared  that  if  they  were  unable  to  find  work  at  Cincinnati 
they  would,  go  to  Memphis,  having  noticed  that  place  upon  the  map.  They  had  also 
the  address  of  one  Kronberger,  at  Ruleville,  Miss.,  said  to  be  the  agent  of  the  Austro- 
American  Stave  and  Lumber  Company  at  that  point. 

Immigrant  Inspector  Milton  Smiley,  at  Cincinnati,  was  ordered  to  meet  these 
immigrants.  On  October  5  he  reported  that  5  Croatians  had  bought  tickets  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  for  St.  Louis  and  4  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  all  of  the  same  party. 
They  were  accompanied  by  a  man  who  could  speak  English,  but  who  did  not  pur- 
chase the  tickets  directly.  At  Cincinnati  he  met  the  9  people  in  question,  asked 
where  they  were  going,  and  they  showed  him  their  tickets  for  Birmingham,  Ala., 
purchased  at  Washington,  Pa.,  and  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  said:  "It  was  at  once 
conclusive  in  my  mind  that  some  one  at  Pittsburg  or  along  the  line  was  helping 
them  along."  Since  Washington,  Pa.,  is  off  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, he  inferred  that  some  one  had  gone  there  from  Pittsburg  and  gave  the  tickets 
to  them  at  Pittsburg.  He  discovered  later  on  inquiry  of  the  ticket  agent  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  that  5  tickets  had  been  sold  to  these  foreigners  for  St.  Louis  and  4  to 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  all  of  the  same  party.  They  would  give  no  information  as  to  their 
work  at  Memphis,  but  were  going  to  look  for  work.  The  interpreter  told  them 
they  could  get  work  at  Cincinnati,  but  they  preferred  to  go  to  Memphis  because 
they  had  tickets.  The  leader  of  the  party  said  that  he  had  been  in  the  United 
States  before,  but  in  Mr.  Smiley's  opinion  he  was  the  agent  of  the  contractor. 

In  November,  1899,  Inspector  T.  W..Levy  was  detailed  as  a  detective  to  the  stave- 
cutters'  camp  near  Greenville,  Miss.,  where  he  interviewed  the  boss  of  the  stave- 
cutters'  camp.  He  learned  that  there  were  130  men,  all  Slavonians,  in  camp,  being 
the  largest  single  camp  in  the  United  States,  under  Leopold  Kerne  Stave  Company, 
of  Vienna,  Austria,  with  American  headquarters  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  Nearly  all  had 
been  here  less  than  a  year.    All  but  a  few  had  landed  at  New  York  or  Baltimore.    Only 
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one  had  come  through  Galveston.  That  there  was  no  trouble  to  get  men,  but  the 
companies  were  now  very  carefnl,  as  the  Government  was  watching  them,  and 
heavy  penalties  would  follow  if  they  were  caught.  But  only  a  short  time  back  36 
men  destined  to  work  for  his  company  were  sent  back  to  New  York.  These  men 
had  foolishly  brought  axes  and  other  tools  from  Austria  in  their  baggage,  and  got 
caught  in  consequence.  That  over  100  who  came  at  the  same  time  were  allowed 
to  land,  as  they  had  been  smarter  and  had  brought  no  give-away  tools.  That  the  36 
sent  back  were  a  part  of  the  others  that  landed.  That  there  was  contract  with  the 
mon,  but  all  knew  and  understood  that  they  were  to  work  for  his  company.  That 
in  almost  every  part  of  Austria  in  the  stave -cutting  districts  there  are  steamship 
posters  telling  of  the  attractiveness  of  this  country,  of  wages  paid  for  stave  cutting, 
and  the  stave  districts  in  this  country,  and  that  stave  men  were  wanted  there.  That 
he  did  not  know  for  certain,  but  believed  that  there  were  special  agents  who  worked 
up  parties  of  stave  cutters  and  gave  a  big  discount  in  passage  to  the  party.  That 
the  men  who  came  over  in  these  parties  brought  very  little  baggage  under  advice, 
and  no  telltale  tools ;  and  all  know  how  to  answer  questions  propounded  by  Gov- 
ernment officers  as  to  their  being  under  contract.  That  5  and  6  years  ago  the  stave 
companies  importedmen,  but  there  wasno  need  for  this  now,  as  matters  were  "  under- 
stood," and  men  who  "understood"  things  could  go  to  work  at  once  on  arrival. 
That  men  came  to  Memphis  and  other  places,  and  from  there  were  distributed  to 
camps.  That  the  foreman  kept  men's  names,  but  usually  "run  them  by  numbers, 
like  a  lot  of  damned  convicts."  That  "it  would  be  no  use  to  show  me  men's  names, 
as  I  could  not  remember  or  pronounce  a  single  one."  That  he  did  not  know  his 
men's  antecedents,  or  how  or  when  they  came,  and  did  not  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Levy  also  says  that  the  names  of  Karesch  and  Stolzky,  ticket  men  at  Bremen, 
"which  have  bobbed  up  in  almost  all  my  investigations,  are  either  themselves  or  by 
their  agents  at  the  bottom  of  these  importations  and  assist  in  them  by  advice  and 
perhaps  work.  Certain  it  is  that  all  men  imported  through  Galveston  said  that 
Karesch  and  Stolzky  had  told  them  of  localities  to 'which  they  were  going.  They  no 
doubt  told  them  of  contract  laws,  of  axes  and  tools  as  give-aways  iu  baggage  and 
advised  leaving  them  behind,  etc.  That  practically  all  stave  cutters  'understand 
things '  before  they  leave  Austria.  That  those  who  do  pass  inspectors  because  of 
lack  of  sufficient  evidence  can  be  followed,  and  will  be  found  to  go  to  Goebel's  Hotel 
in  Memphis,  Yielsoh  Hotel  in  Shreveport,  and  a  no-name  hotel  near  union  depot  in 
Little  Rock  and  from  these  places  at  once  to  the  woods,  and  that  once  in  the  woods, 
unless  followed,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  locate  them,  as  the  forests  are  large  in 
area  and  the  canebrakes  in  parts  almost  impenetrable." 

In  a  later  communication  Mr.  Levy  wrote  that  his  investigations  led  him  to  believe 
that  the  contract  labor  laws  have  been  systematically  broken  by  people  connected 
with  the  stave  business.  "  In  my  travels  recently  I  have  located  a  dozen  or  more 
camps  of  stave  cutters  in  which  there  are  many  men.  I  estimate  the  number  at 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  1,500,  three-fourths  of  whom  have  been  in  this  country  less  than 
2  years,  and  the  largo  majority  of  these  less  than  1  year,  and  nearly  all  of  whom 
came  exactly  like  those  off  Koln  came — previously  contracted  for.  *  *  *  Shreve- 
port and  Little  Rock  are  the  great  distributing  points.  There  are  dozens  of  stave 
factories  throughout  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee.  The  points 
named  are  the  best  for  labor-distributingpoints:  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  2  per 
cent  of  the  Austrians  that  go  to  the  above-noted  points  that  are  not  under  contract 
as  stave  cutters.  I  have  been  painstaking  and  energetic  in  my  labors,  and  gone  into 
camps  far  from  the  railroad  and  walked  to  get  into  them ;  have  talked  with  citizens 
and  Slavs  and  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  business  of  stave  cutting  is  done  by  Aus- 
trians systematically  imported  by  interested  people  and  through  every  port  of  any 
consequence  on  the  Atlantic  and iGulf  seaports,  to  avoid  suspicion,  and  that  positive 
evidence  can  never  be  had,  and  that  the  business  of  importing  had  reached  very 
large  proportions." 

Later  he  wrote :  "  It  appears  to  me  that  the  importation  of  Austrians  for  stave  cut- 
ting is  above  all  big  things  of  this  kind  in  recent  years.  The  staves  these  fellows 
cut  are  cut  by  no  one  in  this  section  of  the  country,  being  of  a  peculiar  kind  intended 
for  the  French  and  Austrian  markets  exclusively.  No  one  cuts  these  staves  except 
Austrians  anywhere  in  the  South  or  Southwest.  *  *  *  It  is  impossible  to  have 
direct  positive  evidence  against  importers  or  men.  They  are  too  well  versed  in  the 
laws,  but  the  train  of  circumstantial  evidence  against  men  and  importers  is  suffi- 
ciently Btrong  to  at  least  deport,  as  in  the  case  of  our  'farm  laborers'  off  the  Koln, 
and  other  ships." 

After  the  stave  cutters  had  been  arrested  for  deportation,  B.  Kobler,  manager  of 
the  Austro-American  Stave  and  Lumber  Company,  headquarters  Shreveport,  La., 
appeared  in  their  behalf  and  stated  that  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  forests  in 
Anstro-Hungary  and  Slavonia  the  stave-cutting  industry  was  compelled  to  remove 
to  other  countries,  and  was  located  at  districts  surrounding  Memphis  and  Shreve- 
port and  naturally  the  stave  cutters, who  knew  nothing  but  farming  and  stave  cut- 
ting' being  thrown'  out  of  employment  in  Austria,  came  over  in  large  numbers  to 
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these  American  districts.  That  the  15  men  on  the  steamship  Kbln  now  under  arrest 
did  not  have  any  contract  with  him  or  anyone  else.  But  that  they  had  applied  to 
him  for  work  and  he  had  wired  to  Antone  Kronberger,  the  owner  of  a  stave-cutting 
concern,  asking  if  he  could  givo  employment  to  these  men.  They  were  competent 
workmen,  and  the  affiant  had  no  interest  in  them,  except  that  they  were  countrymen 
of  his  in  distress,  to  whom  he  would  like  to  see  justice  done. 

In  January,  1900,  Inspector  Levy,  at  Galveston,  made  the  formal  and  personal 
tender  of  the  15  Slavs  for  deportation  by  the  steamship  Roland,  but  the  local  agent 
refused  to  receive  them,  whereupon  he  swore  out  a  warrant,  upon  which  the  agent 
was  arrested  and  then  released  upon  a  $3,000  bond. 

The  district  attorney  recomuiended  dismissal  of  the  agent  on  the  ground  that  the 
law  does  not  contemplate  criminal  prosecutions  in  cases  after  landing.  The  com- 
missioner thereupon  dismissed  the  prosecution.  The  district  attorney  thereupon 
recommended  deportation,  and  the  steamship  company  consented  to  receive  the  men, 
deport  them  to  Germany  on  a  steamship,  and  to  pay  the  cost  of  maintenance  while 
in  Galveston. 

7.  Dr.  Dowie's  lace  makers. — The  lace  curtain  case  reported  on  page  —  served  as  a 
precedent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  case  of  the  lace  makers  imported 
l)y  Dr.  Dowie  to  establish  a  lace  factory  at  Zion,  111.  Dr.  Dowie,  through  his  attor- 
neys, had  communicated  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  date  of  April  25, 
1900,  explaining  the  proposed  importation  of  lace  makers  from  England,  and  asking 
to  be  informed  whether  he  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
be  transgressing  the  law  in  any  particular  if  he  could  carry  out  his  plans  as  at  pres- 
ent formulated.  Dr.  Dowie's  attorneys  argued  that  "skilled  workmen  from  foreign 
countries  maybe  engaged  nnderavalid  contractor  agreement  to  perform  labor  or 
service  in  the  United  States  in  or  upon  any  new  industry,  provided  such  workmen 
can  not  be  obtained  here."  They  also  (U.  S.  v.  Bromily,  58  F.,  551)  held  that  the 
alien  contract  labor  law  was  designed  to  apply  only  to  the  importation  in  large 
numbers  of  foreign  unskilled  laborers  under  contract  to  perform  labor  or  service 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Amalgamated  Lace  Curtain  Operatives  of  America,  on  May  19,  had  submitted 
to  the  commissioner-general,  in  reply  to  his  inquiry,  a  list  of  the  factories  at  that 
time  established.  They  were :  Tariffville  Lace  Making  Company,  established  9  years, 
9 machines,  58  operatives,  firm  recognizes  union ;  Scranton  Lace  Company,  Scranton, 
Pa.,  established  9  years,  250  operatives,  17  machines,  firm  recognizes  union;  Patch- 
ogue  Lace  Manufacturing  Company,  Patchogue,  L.  I.,  established  9  years,  350  oper- 
atives, output  10,000  pairs  lace  curtains  per  week,  22  machines,  does  not  recognize 
the  union,  but  expected  to  do  so  in  a  very  short  time;  Columbia  Lace  Mills,  Camp- 
bell &  Celand  owners,  established  8  years,  about  60  operatives,  does  not  recognize 
the  union.  Wages  vary  from  $10  to  $25  per  week.  The  secretary  of  the  union 
stated:. 

"I  have  enough  applications  already  to  fill  the  places  of  the  men  that  Dr.  Dowie 
wants  to  import  except  the  last  3  which  is  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  the  8th.  Sorry 
that  I  can  not  give  you  any  information  about  those  3,  as  they  are  trades  that 
we  know  very  little  about  at  present.  *  *  *  Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  ma- 
chines in  the  country;  2  men  to  each  machine.  A  lockout  at  the  Wilkesbarre  mill 
affected  14  men,  49  women,  and  26  boys,  who  could  supply  Dr.  Dowie's  mills  if 
needed.    At  some  of  the  mills  we  only  work  three- fourths  time." 

Dr.  Dowie  advised  the  Department  from  Edinburgh,  on  November  3,  that  the  first 
party  of  his  lace  makers  and  families  would  arrive  about  November  12  at  Philadelphia. 
He  said  the  party  comprised  only  3  lace  makers,  but  included  also  their  wives  and  fam- 
ilies, and  that  the  principal  party  would  leave  on  the  return  voyage  of  the  steamer 
in  December.  The  number  of  actual  lace  makers,  including  "  draltsmen,"  will  not 
exceed  35  to  40,  all  of  them  going  out  as  practically  chiefs  of  departments,  the  object 
being  not  to  import  work  people  in  numbers  from  Great  Britain,  "but  to  educate 
our  own  people  in  America,  for  whose  benefit  these  industries  are  being  estab- 
lished." Dr.  Dowie  had  purchased  outright  the  plant  at  Beeston,  England,  and  had 
shipped  or  was  about  to  ship  to  this  country  the  machinery  of  the  mill  for  use  in 
the  new  establishment.  The  emigrants,  who  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  while  claiming^ 
not  to  bo  under  contract  with  Dr.  Dowie,  all  expected  to  secure  employment  with 
him.  The  board  of  special  inquiry  of  Philadelphia  debarred  them  on  the  ground 
that  lace  making  is  an  industry  fully  established  in  this  country  and  that  skilled 
workmen  could  readily  be  obtained  in  this  country  at  short  notice  to  fully  man  the 
new  mill  about  to  be  started  by  Dr.  Dowie.  Dowie's  attorneys  thereupon  appealed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  alleging  that  the  manufacture  of  Lever's  fancy  lace  upon 
the  improved  Lever  machines  is  a  new  industry  not  established  in  the  United  States 
on  February  26, 1885,  and  not  now  established  here,  and  skilled  labor  for  this  purpose 
can  not  be  obtained  otherwise  than  from  abroad. 

The  board  of  special  inquiry  unanimously  voted  to  debar  5  of  the  immigrants  as 
coming  in  violation  of  the  alien  contract  labor  law  and  the  remainder  as  likely  to 
become  public  charges. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  decided,  on  appeal,  November  26,  1900,  in  favor  of 
Dr.  Dowie  and  the  immigrants,  both  those  charged  with  violation  of  the  alien  con- 
tract labor  law,  and  also  those  as  likely  to  become  public  charges.  The  ground  of 
his  decision  is  stated  as  follows:  "Although  lace  making  with  some  of  its  branches 
has  been  carried  on  in  this  country  for  some  years,  heretofore  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  practice  to  import  the  thread  used  in  such  establishment.  The  Department  is 
of  the  opinion  that  said  industry  is  a  new  one,  not  established,  and  is  within  the 
exception  mentioned  in  the  act  of  February  26, 1885,  and  as  it  is  not  claimed  or  shown 
by  representatives  of  the  lace  makers'  union  that  labor  could  have  been  obtained  in 
this  country  to  prosecute  the  industry,  there  is  apparently  no  violation  of  the  alien 
contract  labor  law." 

The  decision  seemed  to  turn  on  the  distinction  between  the  old  and  the  new  form 
of  the  Lever  machine.  Affidavits  were  presented  maintaining  that  the  modern 
machine  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  typo;  that  there  are  only  from  7  to  9  of 
these  modern  machines  in  tho  country,  all  of  them  brought  here  within  the  last  15 
months,  and  that  the  firm  which  brought  them  (The  American  Textile  Company,  of 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.)  had  made  mauy  efforts  to  obtain  hands  in  this  country,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  difficult  matter,  with  the  rush  of  machines  now  coming  to  this  country, 
to  find  sufficient  workmen  here  to  handle  all  these  modern  Lever  machines  at  once. 

8.  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  tailor  cases. — The  defects  in  the  alien  contract-labor  law, 
as  shown  in  the  decisions  cited  in  preceding  pages,  have  their  main  effect  in  their 
influence  upon  the  United  States  district  attorneys  whose  business  it  is  to  prosecute 
the  cases.  This  comes  plainly  to  view  in  a  recent  Buffalo  case:  The  immigrant 
inspector  at  that  port,  Mr.  J.  R.  De  Barry,  reported  on  August  28, 1900,  that  a  depu- 
tation from  the  tailors'  union  of  Buffalo  called  on  him  and  stated  that  Messrs. 
Fullaytar  &  Keen,  tailors  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg,  were  for  some  time  past  import- 
ing tailors  on  pauper  wages  to  work  for  them  in  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  at  $2  per 
week  and  board;  that  10  had  already  arrived,  others  expected,  and  that  citizens 
were  being  discharged  and  their  places  filled  with  this  pauper  labor;  that  in  the 
offices  of  J.  W.  Klauck,  steamship  agent,  the  inspector  himself  saw  stubs  on  which 
were  the  names  of  the  contract  laborers,  showing  that  Joseph  Keen,  of  877  Main 
street,  Buffalo,  had  paid  their  passage  and  sent  for  them.  The  inspector  stated  that 
copies  of  the  statements  of  the  contract  laborers  had  been  mnde  for  the  district 
attorney,  who  had  directed  him  to  make  complaint  against  Joseph  Keen,  under  sec- 
tions 1  and  6  of  the  laws  of  1891.  The  statement  of  these  tailors  showed  that  they 
were  natives  of  Hungary  and  tailors  by  'occupation ;  that  they  came  to  the  United 
States  in  January  to  August,  1900;  that  prior  to  coming  one  of  them  had  received 
letters  from  a  brother  which  said  that  he  would  get  him  work  with  Mr.  Keen,  of 
Buffalo,  at  $2  a  week.  Mr.  Keen  sent  him  $25  in  a  post-office  order  from  Buffalo  and 
is  now  paying  $2  per  week  and  board.  No  written  contract.  Had  letter  from  Mr. 
Keen  about  September  29.  Another,  whose  son  Joseph  was  working  for  Mr.  Keen, 
received  $32  from  his  son,  and  Mr.  Keen  wrote  him  and.  sent  him  passage  ticket  from 
Hungary  to  Buffalo  and  25  florins,  to  go  to  work  for  him.  He  did  not  say  how  much 
per  week  he  would  receive.  Another  received  passage  ticket  from  Mr.  Keen  through 
his  cousin,  who  was  acting  foreman  in  the  shop.  Did  not  say  how  much  per  week 
he  would  get.  Another  received  a  letter  from  "a  kind  of  foreman  in  the  shop,"  who 
wrote  and  said  Mr.  Keen  would  settle  the  amount  he  was  to  receive  per  week  when 
he  came,  after  the  first  week.  Received  25  florins  by  letter  from  Mr.  Keen.  Is  now 
receiving  $10  per  week.  Another  has  written  to  one  of  the  employees  of  Mr.  Keen 
to  get  work.  Tho  latter  spoke  to  Mr.  Keen  and  then  wrote  that  Mr.  Keen  would 
give  him  work  if  he  came.  The  five  aliens  were  arrested  by  the  deputy  marshal  and 
brought  before  Commissioner  Welman,  who  let  them  out  on  $200  bail,  each.  So 
important  was  the  case  believed  to  be  that  the  Attorney-General  directed  by  tele- 
graph United  States  Attorney  Charles  H.  Brown,  of  Buffalo,  to  take  charge  of  the 
case  himself,  without  leaving  it  to  his  assistant.  Mr.  Brown  did  so,  and  then 
advised  the  Attorney- General  as  follows :  "I  personally  examined  each  of  the  aliens 
alleged  to  have  been  imported  by  Joseph  Keen  in  violation  of  the  alien  contract- 
labor  law  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  Lockport  term  of  the  United  States  district 
court  last  week.  On  such  examination  it  clearly  appeared  that  in  no  case  did 
Joseph  Keen  aid  or  assist  in  the  importation  of  any  of  these  aliens  from  Hungary  to 
the  United  States,  who  were  under  contract  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States 
made  previous  to  such  importation.  Each  of  the  aliens  was  examined  fully  through 
an  interpreter,  and  no  facts  could  be  deduced  upon  which  a  charge  of  violating  the 
statute  could  be  based.  A  careful  consideration  revealed  the  fact  that  these  aliens 
did  not  come  to  the  United  States  under  a  contract  to  perform  labor  in  the  United 
States  made  previous  to  their  importation.  *  *  *  The  fact  that  this  subject  has 
been  a  matter  of  considerable  correspondence,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  Department  that  I  should  give  this  case  my  per- 
sonal attention,  inclines  me  to  the  opinion  that  some  representative  of  the  Treasury 
Department  has  labored  under  the  impression  that  simple  proof  of  the  sending  of 
means  of  transportation  by  the  defendant  to  an  alien  in  a  foreign  country  is  all  that 
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is  required  to  secure  a  conviction  for  violation  of  the  alien  contract-labor  law.  I 
was  especially  careful  and  designed  to  be  extremely  thorough  in  a  full  and  com- 
plete examination  to  develop  the  essential  facts  upon  which  to  base  a  prosecution, 
but  no  case  could  be  made  out  and  no  indictment  was  found."'  And  in  a  later  com- 
munication he  added,  to  euable  them  to  indict  the  alleged  contractors:  "For  the 
reason  that  such  evidence  did  not  exist.  *  *  f  If  any  fact  can  be  called  to  my 
attention  that  will  establish  a  contract  made  by  the  aliens  and  the  defendant, 
Keen,  prior  to  their  importation,  within  the  terms  of  the  statute  itself  and  as  con- 
strued by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the  eighth  circuit  in  48  F.  R.?  91,  and  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  fifth  circuit,  57  F.  R.,  490,  and  the  case  of  The 
United  States  v.  River  Spinning  Company,  70  F.  R.,  978,  and  The  United  States  v. 
Gay,  80  F.  R.,  254,  I  will  be  only  too  glad  to  present  it  to  any  future  grand  jury." 

Another  example  of  the  hesitation  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Government  to  under- 
take the  prosecution  of  contract  importation  cases  in  view  of  the  decisions  of  the 
courts,  is  that  of  the  same  firm  of  Fullaytar  &  Keen  in  the  branch  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
The  immigrant  inspector  at  that  station,  Mr.  R.  D.  Layton,  secured  the  affidavit  of 
the  alleged  imported  laborer  and  of  the  agent  with  whom  the  alleged  contract  was 
made,  and  of  the  importer  himself.  The  statements  are  apparently  so  conclusive 
that  they  seem  to  give  proof  of  a  complete  contract.  They  show  that  the  importer 
advanced  the  passage  money  and  agreed  to  the  amount  of  compensation  per  week. 
The  only  link  which  can  be  said  to  have  been  omitted  is  that  of  the  period  during 
which  employment  was  to  continue.  Nevertheless,  the  United  States  district  attor- 
ney did  not  see  his  way  clear  to  prosecute  the  case.  The  affidavits  and  correspond- 
ence are  submitted  herewith : 

SWORN  STATEMENT  OP  MARTIN  HUSCKA. 

I  am  31  years  old.  Am  a  native  of  Hungary.  This  ia  the  first  time  I  ever  was  in  this  country, 
came  here  last  March.  Arrived  in  the  steamship  Saale.  I  am  a  ladies'  tailor  by  trade.  When  I  was 
at  home  I  met  John  Clement,  also  a  ladies'  tailor,  who  told  me  I  could  do  very  much  better  in  America, 
and  that  he  could  get  me  a  job  with  the  firm  be  worked  for  in  that  country.  1  have  known  Mr.  Clement 
for  about  8  years,  and  I  told  him  "all  right,  I  would  go,  but  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  passage."  He 
said,  "I  will  fix  that  all  right."  He  wrote  to  the  nnn  of  Fullaytar  &  Keen,  No.  412  Penn  avenue, 
Pittsburg,  about  me,  and  he  answered  and  said  all  right,  he  wouid  send  the  money,  and  he  did  send 
him  $50  money  order.  I  signed  the  receipt  to  Mr.  Clement  and  got  the  money  and  came  over  and  went 
to  work  for  Fullaytar  &  Keen.  The  letter  said  he  would  pay  me  from  $12  a  week  up,  according  to  my 
ability.  After  I  had  worked  a  few  months  he  began  fussing  with  me  about  the  $50  which  1  refused  to 
pay  back.  He  then  told  the  cashier  to  deduct  the  money  from  my  pay.  He  did  so,  and  I  quit.  After 
a  while  he  coaxed  me  to  go  back,  and  I  went  back  again  and  he  again  held  some  of  my  wages  for  the 

gassage,  and  I  then  left  for  good,  and  have  not  worked  any  place  since.  I  have  a  wife  and  children  at 
ome,  and  was  doing  very  well.  If  I  had  known  I  had  to  repay  the  $50 1  would  not  have  come.  I  will 
return  as  soon  as  I  can  earn  the  money.  My  friend,  Mr.  A.  M.  Bushek,  who  is  acting  as  interpreter, 
has  told  me  what  you  have  written,  and  it  is  true,  every  word  of  it,  and  I  so  swear. 

John  Clement,  sworn :  Am  32  years  old ;  am  a  native  of  Hungary ;  am  a  ladies'  tailor  by  trade,  and 
understand  all  you  say  to  me.  I  first  came  to  this  country  in  1894,  then  in  1898 1  went  back  home  to 
Hungary  and  stayed  there  until  I  returned  on  the  25th  of  June,  1900,  on  the  steamship  Lacquetaine. 
I  work  for  Fullaytar  &.  Keen,  at  No.  412  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  I  knew  Mr.  Fullaytar  when  I 
was  here  before,  and  when  I  was  at  home  I  often  wrote  to  him.  Our  letters  were  mostly  of  a  social 
nature.  I  wrote  Mr.  Fullaytar  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  a  good  man ;  that  I  knew  one  here  who 
might  go.  He  wrote  me  he  did,  and  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Huscka,  whom  I  know  very  well,  and  be  said  he 
would  come  out,  but  not  unless  his  passage  was  paid.  I  wrote  this  to  Mr.  Fullaytar,  who  sent  me  a 
money  order  for  $50,  and  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Huscka,  got  his  receipt  for  it,  and  he  came  out  and  went  to 
work  for  the  firm.  After  that  he  had  some  trouble  with  this  firm  and  he  stopped  work.  I  am  now 
working  for  Fullaytar  &  Keen.    I  paid  my  own  passage. 

Miss  Florence  Thorn,  sworn:  I  am  17  years  old;  am  cashier  for  the  firm  of  Fullaytar  &Keen; 
keep  their  books  and  assist  in  the  business  on  this  floor;  have  been  there  fifteen  months.  I  know 
Mr.  Martin  Huscka;  he  worked  here,  but  he  has  quit.  He  quit  on  the  31st  of  October,  1900.  He 
worked  here  from  the  time  he  came  to  this  country  until  he  quit.  I  was  ordered  to  take  some  money 
out  of  his  wages  and  I  did  ho — $15  one  time  and  $15  another.  As  they  talked  in  a  foreign  language, 
I  don't  know  what  it  was  for. 

Ferdinand  Fullaytar,  sworn :  I  am  one  of  the  firm  of  Fullaytar  &  Keen,  at  No.  412  Penn  avenue. 
I  have  been  in  business  for  two  years  and  three  months.  I  know  John  Clement.  He  is  now  in  my 
employ  as  a  ladies'  tailor.  I  knew  him  when  he  was  here  before.  "While  he  was  in  Hungary  we  had 
a  friendly  correspondence.  He  wrote  me  how  bad  off  they  were  in  the  old  country  and  asked  me  if  I 
wanted  a  good  man.  As  I  had  trouble  to  get  a  good  braider  here,  I  told  him  "yes,"  I  needed  a  man, 
and  1  sent  him  $50  money  order  to  pay  the  passage  out  of  Martin  Huscka,  who  came  here  and  I  put 
him  to  work.  We  had  trouble  with  him.  for  I  thought  he  should  pay  me  the  $50  back,  but  he  refused 
and  I  ordered  my  cashier  to  hold  back  some  of  his  wages,  which  she  did — about  $30— and  he  stopped 
work,  but  after  a  time  I  got  him  to  come  back.  He  only  worked  a  short  time  and  he  quit  again,  and 
I  don't  know  where  he  ia  now.    I  thought  I  bad  a  right  to  my  money  back  again. 

No.  24002.]  Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration, 

Washington,  November  %7t  1900. 
R.  D.  Layton, 

Immigrant  Inspector,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Sir:  From  report  contained  in  your  communication  of  the  26th  instant,  it  appears  that  the  firm  of 
Fullaytar  &  Keen,  of  No.  412  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  violated   the  alien  contract  labor 
laws  by  the  importation  of  one  Martin  Huscka  to  perform  service  for  them  in  the  United  States  under 
contract  made  prior  to  his  immigration. 
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j-^.^?!+*«f  tbis!,you  are  directed  to  present  all  tlie  evidence  in  your  possession  to  the  United  States 
district  attorney  tor  an  expression  of  his  views;  and  if,  in  his  opinion,  action  will  lie,  suit  should  be 
instituted  to  recover  penalties  prescribed  bv  law 
Respectfully,  J 

T.  V.  Powderly,  Commissioner-General. 
„  -  Department  of  Justice, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  UMITKD   STATES  AtTOHNEY,   "WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

E.  D.  LAYTON  Pittsburg,  January  31,  1901. 

Immigrant  Inspector,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Sir  :  Ton  have  submitted  evidence  to  our  office  of  an  alleged  violation  of  the  alien  contract-labor 
law  ot  February  26, 1885,  and  its  supplements,  by  the  firm  of  Fullaytar  &  Keen,  of  No.  412  Penn 
avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  by  the  importation  and  migration  of  a  certain  alien  and  foreigner  into  the 
United  States,  to  wit,  one  Martin  Huscka,  then  a  native  of  Hungary  and  a  subject  or  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  Apostolic  King  of  Hungary,  for  the  nurpose  of  performing  labor  as  a 
ladies'  tailor  under  agreement  made  prior  to  his  migration. 

After  examining  the  evidence  submitted  and  the  law  in  the  case,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
does  not  come  within  the  statute  as  interpreted  by  the  court. 
I  herewith  return  all  papers  in  the  case. 
Very  sincerely, 

Daniel  B.  Heiner,  United  States  Attorney. 

G.  CHINESE  EXCLUSION  LAWS  AND  TREATIES, 

A  Complete  List  of  Laws  and  Treaties  Relating  to  the  Exclusion  ov  the 

Chinese. 

Treaty  of  November  17,  1880,  between  United  States  and  China.     (U.  S.  Stat.  L., 

yoI.  22,  p.  826.) 
Act  to  suspend  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States.     (Approved 

May  6,  1882,  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  vol.  22,  p.  58.) 
Act  amending  act  of  May  6,  1882.     (Approved  July  5,  1884,  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  vol.  23, 

p.  115.) 
Act  to  prohibit  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  into  the  United  States.     (Approved  Sep- 
tember 13,  1888,  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  vol.  25,  p.  476.) 
Act  declaring  certificates  of  return  for  Chinese  laborers  void.     (Approved  October 

1,  1888,  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  vol.  25,  p.  504.) 
Act  to  prohibit  coming  of  Chinese  persons  into  the  United  States.     (Approved  May 

5,  1892,  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  vol.  27,  p.  25.) 
Act  to  enforce  immigration  and  contract  labor  laws  of  the  United  States.     (Chinese 

are  excepted  by  section  10  from  effects  of  this  law.)     (Approved  March  3,  1893, 

U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  vol.  27,  p.  569.) 
Act  amending  act  of  May  5,  1892.     (Approved  November  3,  1893,  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  vol. 

28,  p.  7.) 
Convention  between  the  United  States  and  China  of  March  17,  1894.     (U.  S.  Stat. 

L.,  vol.28,  p.  1210.) 
Joint  resolution  annexing  Hawaiian  Islands  prohibits  immigration  of  Chinese. 

(Approved  July  7,  1898,  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  vol.  30,  p.  751.) 
Act  providing  government  for  Territory  of  Hawaii  denies  Chinese  entrance  iuto  the 

United  States  from  Hawaii.     (Approved  April  30,  1900,  Statutes,  Fifty-sixth 

Congress,  first  session,  p.  141.) 
Sundry  civil  appropriation  act  puts  administration  of  Chinese  exclusion  acts  under 

Commissioner-General  of  Immigration.     (Approved  June  6, 1900,  Statutes,  Fifty- 
sixth  Congress,  first  session,  p.  588.) 
Act  providing  that  United  States  commissioners  may  hear  questions  of  illegal  entry 

of  Chinese.     (Approved  March  3,  1901,  Statutes,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  second 

session,  p.  1093.) 

Convention  op  December  8,  1894. 

[28  Stat.,  p.  1210.] 

Article  I. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  beginning  with  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  convention,  the  coming,  except  under  the  conditions  hereinafter 
specified,  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States  shall  be  absolutely  prohibited. 

Article  II. 

The  preceding  article  shall  not  apply  to  the  return  to  the  United  States  of  any  registered  Chinese 
laborer  who  has  a  lawful  wife,  child,  or  parent  in  the  United  States,  or  property  therein  of  the  value 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  or  debts  of  like  amount  due  him  and  pending  settlement.  Nevertheless, 
every  such  Chinese  laborer  shall,  before  leaving  the  United  States,  deposit,  as  a  condition  of  his 
return,  with  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  district  from  which  he  departs,  a  full  description  in  writ- 
ing of  his  family,  or  property,  or  debts,  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  be  furnished  by  said  collector  with 
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such  certificate  of  his  right  to  return  under  this  treaty  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  may  now  or 
hereafter  prescribe  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty;  and  should  the  written 
description  aforesaid  be  proved  to  be  false,  the  right  of  return  thereunder,  or  of  continued  residence 
after  return,  shall  in  each  case  be  forfeited.  And  such  right  of  return  to  the  United  States  shall  be 
exercised  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  leaving  the  United  States;  but  such  right  of  return  to  the 
United  States  may  be  extended  for  an  additional  period,  not  to  exceed  one  year,  in  cases  where  by 
reason  of  sickness  or  other  cause  of  disability  beyond  his  control,  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  be  ren- 
dered unable  sooner  to  return — which  facts  shall  be  fully  reported  to  the  Chinese  consul  at  the  port  of 
departure,  and  by  him  certified,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  of  the  port  at  which  such  Chinese 
subject  shall  land  in  the  United  States.  And  no  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
United  States  by  land  or  sea  without  producing  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs  the  return  certifi- 
cate herein  required. 

Article  III. 

The  provisions  of  this  convention  shall  not  affect  the  right  at  present  enjoyed  of  Chinese  subjects, 
being  officials,  teachers,  students,  merchants,  or  travellers  for  curiosity  or  pleasure,  but  not  laborers, 
of  coming  to  the  United  States  and  residing  therein.  To  entitle  such  Chinese  subjects  as  are  above 
described  to  admission  into  the  United  States,  they  may  produce  a  certificate  from  their  Government 
or  the  Government  where  they  last  resided  visgd  by  the  diplomatic  or  consular  representative  of  the 
United  States  in  the  country  or  port  whence  they  depart. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  Chinese  laborers  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  transit  across  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  in  the  course  of  their  journey  to  or  from  other  countries,  subject  to 
such  regulations  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  said  privi- 
lege of  transit  from  being  abused. 

Article  IV. 

In  pursuance  of  Article  III  of  the  immigration  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  China,  signed 
at  Pekin  on  the  17th  day  of  November,  1880  (the  15th  day  Of  the  tenth  month  of  Kwanghsu,  sixth 
year),  it  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  that  Chinese  laborers  or  Chinese  of  any  other  class,  either 
permanently  or  temporarily  residing  in  the  United  States,  shall  have  for  the  protection  of  their  per- 
sons and  property  all  rights  that  are  given  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  citizens  of  the  most 
favored  nation,  excepting  the  right  to  become  naturalized  citizens.  And  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  reaffirms  its  obligation,  as  stated  in  said  Article  III,  to  exert  all  its  power  to  secure, 
protection  to  the  persons  and  property  of  all  Chinese  subjects  in  the  United  States. 

Article  V. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  having  by  an  act  of  the  Congress,  approved  May  5, 1892,  as 
amended  by  an  act  approved  November  3, 1893,  required  all  Chinese  laborers  lawfully  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  before  the  passage  of  the  first-named  act  to  be  registered  as  in  said  acts 
provided,  with  a  view  of  affording  them  better  protection,  the  Chinese  Government  will  not  object 
to  the  enforcement  of-sueh  acts,  and  reciprocally  the  Government  of  the  United  States  recoghizesthe 
right  of  the  Government  of  China  to  enact  and  enforce  similar  laws  or  regulations  for  the  registra- 
tion, free  of  charge,  of  all  laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled  (not  merchants  as  defined  by  said  acts  of 
Congress),  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  China,  whether  residing  within  or  without  the  treaty 
ports. 

And  the  Government  of  the  United  States  agrees  that  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  convention,  and  annually  thereafter,  it  will  furnish  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China  registers  or  reports  showing  the  full  name,  age,  occupation,  and  number  or  place  of 
residence  of  all  other  citizens  of  the  United  States,  including  missionaries,  residing  both  within  and 
without  the  treaty  ports  of  China,  not  including,  however,  diplomatic  and  other  officers  of  the 
United  States  residing  or  travelling  in  China  upon  official  business,  together  with  their  body  and 
household  servants. 

Article  VI. 

This  convention  shall  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  beginning  with  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  ratifications,  and,  if  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  period  of  ten  years 
neither  Government  shall  have  formally  given  notice  of  its  final  termination  to  the  other,  it  shall 
remain  in  full  force  for  another  like  period  of  ten  years. 

In  faith  whereof  we,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  have  signed  this  convention  and  have  here- 
unto affixed  our  seals. 
Done,  in  duplicate,  at  Washington  the  17th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1894. 

Walter  Q.  Gresham.    [seal.] 
(Chinese  signature.)        [seal.] 

And  whereas  the  said  convention  has  been  duly  ratified  on  both  parts,  and  the  ratifications  of  the 
two  Governments  were  exchanged  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  7th  day  of  December,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  ninety-four: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
have  caused  the  said  convention  to  be  made  public,  to  the  end  that  the  same,  and  every  article  and 
clause  thereof,  may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with  good  faith  by  the  United  States  and  the  citizens 
thereof. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  8th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and 
nineteenth. 

[seal,]  Grover  Cleveland. 

By  the  President: 

W.  Q.  Gresham, 

Secretary  of  Stale. 
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Exclusion  Act  of  1882  Continued  until  1902.1 

[22  Stat.,  p.  58.] 
AN  ACT  to  execute  certain  treaty  stipulations  relating  to  Chinese. 
■Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  Dnited  States,  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to 
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.  Congress 

until  the  expiration  of  ten  years  nest  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  - 
i  IP?1*       otates  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  suspended;  and  during  auch  suspension  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  Chinese  laborer  to  come,  or,  having  so  come  after  the  expiration  of  said  ninetv  davs 
to  remain  within  the  Dnited  States.  J  ' 

Sec.  2.  That  the  master  of  any  vessel  who  shall  knowingly  bring  within  the  United  States  on  such 
vessel,  and  land  or  permit  to  be  landed,  any  Chinese  laborer,  from  any  foreign  port  or  place  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  jhall  ho  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  such  Chinese  laborer  so  brought,  and  may  be  also 
imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  two  foregoing  sections  shall  not  apply  to  Chinese  laborers  who  were  in  the  United 
States  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  or  who  shall  have  come 
into  the  same  before  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  next  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  who  shall 
produce  to  sucb  master  before  going  on  board  such  vessel,  and  shall  produce  to  the  collector  of  the 
port  in  the  United  States  at  which  such  vessel  shall  arrive,  the  evidence  hereinafter  in  this  act 
required  of  his  being  one  of  the  laborers  in  this  section  mentioned ;  nor  shall  the  two  foregoing  sections 
apply  to  th©  case  of  any  master  whose  vessel,  being  bound  to  a  port  not  within  the  United  States, 
shall  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  being  in  distress  or  in  stress  of 
weather,  or  touching  at  any  port  of  the  United  States  on  its  voyage  to  anv  foreign  port  or  place: 
Provided,  That  all  Chinese  laborers  brought  on  such  vessel  shall  depart  with  the  vessel  on  leaving 
port. 

aSsc.  4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  properly  identifying  Chinese  laborers  who  were  in  the  United 
States  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  or  who  shall  have  come 
into  the  same  before  the  expiration  of  ninetv  days  next  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  in  order  to 
fdraiah  them  with  the  proper  evidence  of  their  right  to  go  from  and  come  to  the  United  States  of 
their  free  will  and  accord,  as  provided  by  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  China,  dated 
November  seventeenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  district  from 
which  any  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  depart  from  the  United  States  shall,  in  person  or  by  deputy, 

foon  board  each  vessel  having  on  hoard  any  such  Chinese  laborer  and  cleared  or  about  to  sail  from 
is  district  for  a  foreign  port,  and  on  such  vessel  make  a  list  of  all  such  Chinese  laborers,  which 
shall  be  entered  in  registry  hooks  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  in  wbioh  shall  be  stated  the  name, 
age,  occupation,  last  place  of  residence,  physical  marks  or  peculiarities,  and  all  facts  necessary 
for  the  idenaficati'T  of  each  of  such  Chinese  laborers,  which  hooks  shall  be  safely  kept  in  the  custom- 
house; and  every  such  Chinese  laborer  no  departing  from  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to,  and 
shall  receive,  free  of  any  charge  or  cost  upon  application  therefor  from  the  collector  or  his  deputy, 
at  the  time  such  list  is  taken,  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  collector  or  his  deputy  and  attested  by 
his  seal  of  office,  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe,  which  certificate 
Bhall  contain  a  statement  of  the  name,  age,  occupation,  last  place  of  residence,  personal  description, 
and  facts  of  identification  of  the  Chinese  laborer  to  whom  this  certificate  is  issued,  corresponding 
with  the  said  list  and  registry  in  all  particulars.  In  case  any  Chinese  laborer  after  having  received 
such  certificate  shall  leave  such  vessel  before  her  departure  he  shall  deliver  his  certificate  to  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  and  if  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  fail  to  return  to  such  vessel  before  her  departure 
from  port  the  certificate  shall  be  delivered  by  the  master  to  the  collector  of  customs  for  cancellation. 

The  certificate  herein  provided  for  shall  entitle  the  Chinese  laborer  to  whom  the  same  is  issued  to 
return  to  and  reenter  the  United  States  upon  producing  and  delivering  the  same  to  the  collector  of 
customs  of  the  district  at  which  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  seek  to  reenter;  and  npon  delivery  of 
such  certificate  by  such  Chinese  laborer  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  time  of  reentry  in  the 
United  States,  said  collector  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  filed  in  the  custom-house  and  duly  canceled. 

Sec.  5.  That  any  Chinese  laborer  mentioned  in  section  four  of  this  act  being  in  the  United  States, 
and  desiring  to  depart  from  the  United  States  by  land,  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  and  receive, 
free  of  charge  or  cost,  a  certificate  of  identification  similar  to  that  provided  for  in  section  four  of  this 
act  to  be  issued  to  such  Chinese  laborers  as  may  desire  to  leave  the  United  States  by  water ;  and  it  is 
hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  district  next  adjoining  the  foreign  country 
to  which  said  Chinese  laborer  desires  to  eo  to  issue  such  certificate,  free  of  charge  or  cost,  upon  appli- 
cation by  such  Chinese  laborer,  and  to  enter  the  same  upon  registry  books  to  be  kept  by  him  for  the 
purpose,  as  provided  for  in  section  four  of  this  act. 

Sec  6.  That  in  order  to  the  faithful  execution  of  articles  one  and  two  of  the  treaty  in  this  act  before 
mentioned,  every  Chinese  person  other  than  a  laborer  who  may  be  entitled  by  said  treaty  and  this  act 
to  come  within  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  be  about  to  come  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  iden- 
tified as  so  entitled  by  the  Chinese  Government  in  each  case,  such  identity  to  be  evidenced  by  a  cer- 
tificate issued  under  the  authority  of  said  Government,  which  certificate  shall  be  in  the  English 
language  or  (if  not  in  the  English  language)  accompanied  by  a  translation  into  English,  stating  such 
right  to  come,  and  which  certificate  shall  state  the  name,  title,  or  official  rank,  if  any,  the  age,  height, 
and  all  physical  peculiarities,  former  and  present  occupation  or  profession,  and  place  of  residence 
in  China  of  the  person  to  whom  the  certificate  is  issued  and  that  such  person  is  entitled  conformably 
to  the  treaty  in  this  act  mentioned  to  come  within  the  United  States. 

Such  certificate  shall  he  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  fact  set  forth  therein,  and  shall  be  produced  to 
the  collector  of  customs,  or  his  deputy,  of  the  port  in  the  district  in  the  United  States  at  which  the 
person  named  therein  shall  arrive. 

Sec  7.  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and  falsely  alter  or  substitute  any  name  for  the  name 
written  in  such  certificate  or  forge  any  such  certificate,  or  knowingly  utter  any  forged  or  fraudulent 

Sections  2158-2103  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  the  act  of  March  3,  1875  (1  Supp.  R.  S.,  86,  ch.  HI), 
prohibit  the  importation  of  "  cooleys  "  and  women  for  immoral  purposes. 

2  See  act  approved  October  1 ,  1888,  which  prohibits  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  identity  of  Chinese 
laborers  and  declares  void  such  certificates  issued. 
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certificate,  or  falsely  personate  any  person  named  in  any  such  certificate,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor ;  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  imprisoned  in  a  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  five  years. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  master  of  any  vessel  arriving  in  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  port  or  place 
shall,  at  the  same  time  he  delivers  a  manifest  of  the  cargo,  and  if  there  be  no  cargo,  then  at  the  time 
of  making  a  report  of  the  entry  of  the  vessel  pursuant  to  law,  in  addition  to  the  other  matter  required 
to  be  reported,  and  before  landing,  or  permitting  to  land,  any  Chinese  passengers,  deliver  and  report 
to  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  district  in  which  such  vessels  shall  have  arrived  a  separate  list  of 
all  Chinese  passengers  taken  on  board  his  vessel  at  any  foreign  port  or  place,  and  all  such  passengers 
on  board  the  vessel  at  that  time. 

Such  lists  shall  show  the  names  of  such  passengers  (and  if  accredited  officers  of  the  Chinese  Govern 
ment  traveling  on  the  business  of  that  Government,  or  their  servants,  with  a  note  of  such  facte),  and 
the  names  and  other  particulars,  as  shown  by  their  respective  certificates;  and  such  list  shall  be 
sworn  to  by  the  master  in  the  manner  required  by  law  in  relation  to  the  manifest  of  the  cargo. 

Any  willful  refusal  or  neglect  of  any  such  master  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
incur  the  same  penalties  and  forfeiture  as  are  provided  for  a  refusal  or  neglect  to  report  and  deliver 
a  manifest  of  .the  cargo 

Sec.  9.  That  before  any  Chinese  passengers  are  landed  from  any  such  vessel,  the  collector  or  his 
deputy  shall  proceed  to  examine  such  passengers,  comparing  the  certificates  with  the  list  and  with 
the  passengers;  and.  no  passenger  shall  be  allowed  to  land  in  ttie  United  States  from  such  vessel  in 
violation  of  law. 

Sec.  10.  That  everv  vessel  whose  master  shall  knowingly  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  deemed  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  liable  to  seizure  and  condemnation  in  any 
district  of  the  United  States  into  which  such  vessel  may_  enter  or  in  which  she  may  be  found. 

Sec.  11.  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  bring  into  or  cause  to  be  brought  into  the  United 
States  by  land,  or  who  shall  knowingly  aid  or  abet  the  same,  or  aid  or  abet  the  landing  in  the  United 
States  from  any  vessel  of  any  Chinese  person  not  lawfully  entitled  to  enter  the  United  States,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one  thousand. dollars,  and  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Sec.  12.  That  no  Chinese  person  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States  by  land  without  pro- 
ducing to  the  proper  officer  of  customs  the  certificate  in  this  act  required  of  Chinese  persons  seeking 
to  land  from  a  vessel. 

And  any  Chinese  person  found  unlawfully  within  the  United  States  shall  be  caused  to  be  removed 
therefrom  to  the  country  from  whence  he  came,  by  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  at  the  cost  of  the  United  States,  after  being  brought  before  some  justice,  judge,  or  commissioner 
of  a  court  of  the  United  States  and  found  to  be  one  not  lawfully  entitled  to  be  or  remain  in  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  13.  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  diplomatic  and  other  officers  of  the  Chinese  Government 
traveling  upon  the  business  oi  that  Government,  whose  credentials  shall  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the 
certificate  in  this  act  mentioned,  and  shall  exempt  them  and  their  body  and  household  servants  from 
the  provisions  of  this  act  as  to  other  Chinese  persons. 

Sec.  14.  That  hereafter  no  State  court  or  court  of  the  United  States  shall  admit  Chinese  to  citizen- 
ship ;  and  all  laws  in  oonflicfrwith  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  15.  That  the  words  '"Chinese  laborers,"  wherever  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
both  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  and  Chinese  employed  in  mining. 

Approved,  May  6,  1882. 

Regulations  Based  on  the  Effect  of  Laws. 

The  most  complete  view  available  of  the  operations  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws 
is  contained  in  the  following  regulations,  issued  by  the  Commissioner-General  of 
Immigration  in  the  form  of  instructions  to  inspectors  of  immigrants. 

REGULATIONS. 

1.  The  provisions  of  law  permitting  the  admission  of  Chinese  persona  to  the  United  States  and  pre- 
scribing the  classes  of  Chinese  persons  entitled  to  such  admission,  and  the  conditions  thereof,  are  as 
follows : 

[Act  of  July  6,  1884.]  The  Chinese  exclusion  act  approved  July  5,  1884,  provided  "that  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  until  the  expiration  of  ten  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the 
coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  suspended,  and  during  such 
suspension  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  Chinese  laborer  to  come  from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  or 
having  so  come  to  remain  in  the  United  States." 

[Certificate  for  exempt  classes.]  2.  Section  6  of  said  act  provides  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  Chi- 
nese persons,  other  than  laborers,  who  by  treaty  or  by  said  act  are  entitled  to  come  within  the  United 
States,  and  requires  that  the  certificates  therein  required  "  shall  be  produced  to  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms of  the  port  in  the  district  in  the  United  States  at  which  the  person  named  thereon  shall  arrive, 
and  afterwards  produced  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  United  States  whenever  lawfully  demanded, 
and  shall  be  the  sole  evidence  permissible  on  the  part  of  the  perso- 1  so  producing  the  same  to  establish 
a  right  of  entry  into  the  United  States;  but  said  certificate  may  be  controverted  and  the  facts  therein 
stated  disproved  by  the  United  States  authorities." 

Section  12  of  said  act  provides  "that  no  Chinese  person  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United 
States  by  land  without  producing  to  the  proper  ofiicer  of  customs  the  certificate  in  this  act  required 
ot  Chinese  persons  seeking  to  land  from  a  vessel." 

[Deportation  of  Chinese.]  And  dire.ts  that  any  Chinese  person  found  unlawfully  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  removed  therefrom  to  c':e  country  from  whence  he  came,  and  at  the  cost  of  the 
United  States. 

[Exclusion  act  continued  until  1902.1  Section  1  of  "An  act  to  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese  per- 
sons into  the  United  States,"  approved  May  5,  1892,  continued  in  force  for  the  periodof  10  years  from 
tiie.  passage  of  that  act  all  laws  then  in  force  prohibiting  and  regulating  the  coming  of  Chinese  into 
this  country. 

[Chinese  merchants.]  3.  Section  2  of  the  amendatory  act,  approved  November  3,  1893,  requires  a 
Chinaman  making  application  for  entrance  into  the  United  States  on  the  ground  that  he  was  formerly 
engaged  in  this  country  as  a  merchant,  to  establish,  by  the  testimony  of  t  wo  credible  witnesses  other  than 
Chinese,  the  fact  that  he  conducted  business  as  a  merchant  for  at  least  one  vear  before  his  departure 
from  the  United  States. 
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[Decision  of  immigrant  officer  final  on  deportation.]  4.  In  the  act  making  appropriations  for  sun- 
dry civil  expenses  approved  August  18,  1894,  it  is  enacted  "that  in  every  case  where  an  alien  is 
excluded  from  admission  into  the  United  States  under  any  law  or  treaty  now  existing  or  hereafter 
made  the  decision  of  the  appropriate  immigrant  or  customs  officers,  if  adverse  to  the  admission  of 
such  alien,  shall  be  final,  unless  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

[Treaty  with  China,  1894.]  5.  Article  1  of  our  treaty  of  1894  with  China  provides  that  for  10  years 
the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States  shall  be  absolutely  prohibited,  except  under  the 
conditions  specified  under  said  treaty ;  and  article  2  of  said  treaty  provides  that  the  preceding  article 
shall  not  apply  to  the  return  to  the  United  States  of  any  registered  Chinese  laborer  who  has  a  lawful 
wife,  child,  or  parent  in  the  United  States,  or  property  therein  of  the  value  of  $1,000,  or  debts  of  like 
amount  due  him  and  pending  settlement,  and  further  provides  that  certain  things  shall  be  done  by  a 
Chinaman  before  leaving  this  country,  and  that  he  shall  be  furnished  by  the  collector  with  such  cer- 
tificate of  his  right  to  return  under  the  treaty  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  may  prescribe,  and 
said  article  concludes  as  follows :  "And  no  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United 
States  by  land  or  sea  without  producing  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs  the  return  certificates 
herein  required." 

******* 

7.  The  chief  comptrollers  of  Chinese  immigration  at  Victoria,  Vancouver,  and  New  "Westminster, 
British  Columbia,  have  been  authorized  to  issue  to  Chinese  persons  of  the  exempt  class  the  certificates 
prescribed  by  section  6  of  the  act  of  July  5,  1884.     ( S.  20571.) 

******  IT 

12.  Chinese  persons  known  as  "traders"  should  not  be  allowed  to  land  in  this  country,  even  though 
they  submit  the  certificate  prescribed  by  section  6  of  the  act  of  July  5,  1884.  "  The  true  theory  is  not 
that  all  Chinese  persons  may  enter  this  country  who  are  not  forbidden,  but  that  only  those  are 
entitled  to  enter  who  are  expressly  allowed."  Collectors  of  customs  are  directed  to  admit  onlv  Chi- 
nese whose  occupation  or  station  clearly  indicates  that  they  are  members  of  the  exempt  class  of  Chi- 
nese named  in  Article  III  of  the  treaty  with  China,  viz :  "Chinese  subjects,  being  officials,  teachers, 
students,  merchants,  or  travellers  for  curiosity  or  pleasure, "  and  to  deny  admission  to  Chinese  persons 
described  as  salesmen,  clerks,  buyers,  bookkeepers,  accouDtants,  managers,  storekeepers,  appren- 
tices, agents,  cashiers,  physicians,  proprietors  of  restaurants,  etc.  (Opinion  of  Attorney- General, 
July  15, 1898;  S.  19677.) 

[Wives  and  children  of  Chinese.]  13.  The  wives  and  minor  children  of  Chinese  persons  of  the 
exempt  class  are  not  required  to  present,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  landing,  the  certificate  prescribed 
by  section  6  of  the  act  of  July  5,  1884,  when  the  fact  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authori- 
ties that  the  person  claiming  to  enter,  either  as  wife  or  minor  child,  is  in  fact  the  wife  or  minor  child 
of  one  of  the  members  of  a  class  mentioned  in  the  treaty  as  entitled  to  enter.  (Decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  No.  123,  October  term,  1899;  S.  22056.) 

*  *  *  X  ■:  *  * 

[Students.]  15.  A  Chinese  student  in  China  desiring  to  enter  the  United  States  for  purposes  of 
study  must  first  obtain  the  certificate  from  the  Chinese  Government,  as  required  by  section  6,  act  of 
July  5, 1884.    (Letter  to  Mr.  E.  Van  Renssalaer,  September  6,  1892.) 

*  *  ***** 

17.  Chinese  who  were  admitted  as  students,  but  without  the  certificates  prescribed  by  section  6  of 
the  act  of  July  5,  1884,  and  on  their  arrival  in  this  country  become  laborers,  are  not  entitled  to  remain 
in  the  United  States,  and  should  be  deported.  (United  States  v.  Chu  Chee,  87  Federal  Rep.,  312;  S. 
20868.; 

[Merchants.]  18.  If  a  Chinese  person  secures  admission  to  this  country  as  a  merchant  and  soon 
ceases  to  be  one  and  becomes  a  laborer,  such  fact  ought  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  intent  with  which 
he  came  here,  and  if  from  all  the  facts  of  the  case  it  can  be  determined  that  he  used  the  former  mer- 
cantile occupation  as  a  pretext  to  come  here,  with  the  real  intent  and  purpose  of  laboring  only 
when  here,  such  former  occupation  would  not  shield  him,  even  if  his  certificate  of  entry  be  correct  in 
form  and  substance,  and  he  is  not  lawfully  entitled  to  be  and  remain  in  the  United  States.  (United 
States  u.  Vong  Yew,  83  Fed.  Rep.,  832;  S.  18575.) 

19.  Omission  from  certificates  of  any  of  the  statements  enumerated  in  the  law  would  seem  to  be 
fatal  to  the  sufficiencv  of  the  certificate  as  evidence  of  the  holder's  right  to  enter  the  United  States. 
(Letter  to  Attorney- Greneral,  September  6,  1892.) 

*  *  *  x  *  *  * 

22.  A  Chinaman  claiming  to  be  a  merchant  and  a  naturalized  citizen  of  Canada  sought  admission 
into  the  United  States  without  the  production  of  the  certificate  required  by  section  6  of  the  act  of 
July  5, 1884,  presenting  in  lieu  thereof,  in  support  of  his  application  for  admission,  the  certificate  of 
naturalization  as  a  British  subject  and  a  passport  issued  by  the  governor-general  of  Canada.  Upon 
reference  of  the  subject  to  the  Attorney-General,  in  an  opinion  dated  January  30,  1895,  that  officer 
stated  that  the  certificate  before  mentioned  should  be  required  whether  the  Chinaman  comes  direct 
from  China  or  from  some  other  foreign  government  of  which  he  may  be  a  subject.  He  states  further 
that  the  restrictions  and  disabilities  of  the  Chinese-exclusion  laws  are  based  on  moral  and  racial 
objections,  and  not  that  the  Chinese  applying  for  admission  to  the  United  States  are  subjects  of  the 
Emperor  of  China.    (Letter  to  collector  at  Burlington,  February  2,  1895.) 

23.  A  Chinaman,  a  naturalized  citizen  of  Mexico,  who  sought  admission  to  this  country  upon  the 
ground  of  his  affiliation  with  the  Mexican  Government  was  excluded  in  accordance  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney-General  dated  January  30,  1895.    (Letter  to  Secretary  of  State,  April  20,  1896.) 

******* 
26.  The  treaty  with  China  promulgated  December  8,  1894,  does  not  waive  the  requirement  that 
Chinese  merchants  and  others  of  the  exempt  class  shall  present  at  the  port  of  first  arrival  the  certifi- 
cate provided  by  section  6  of  the  act  approved  July  5,  1884.     (Letter  of  Secretary  of  State,  September 
24,  1894.) 

******* 

31.  Chinese  merchants  who  desire  to  enter  for  the  first  time  the  United  States  mnst  present  the 
certificate  required  by  law.  The  privilege  of  entry  without  certificate  is  accorded  those  merchants 
only  who  have  been  formerly  merchants  resident  in  the  "United  States.  (Letter  to  Mr.  D.  McCormick, 
December  8   1 892  t 

32.  Section  2  of  the  act  of  November  3,  1893,  defines  a  merchant  to  be  "a  person  engaged  in  buying 
and  selling  merchandise,  at  a  fixed  place  of  business,  whose  business  is  conducted  in  his  name. ' ' 
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35.  A  Chinese  person  who  has  clandestinely  entered  this  country  can  not  acquire  a  right  to  remain 
here  or  to  return  to  the  United  States  hy  qualifying  himself  as  a  merchant.  {Opinion  of  Solicitor  of 
Treasury,  March  30,  1899;  S.  20943.) 

36.  The  practice  of  requiring  Chinese  merchants  or  other  Chinese  persons  returning  to  this  country 
to  present  evidence  of  their  right  to  enter  the  United  States  to  the  collector  or  deputy  collector  of 
customs  in  the  district  to  which  admission  is  desired  is  based  upon  section  9  of  the  act  of  May  6, 
1882,  and  the  clause  in  the  act  of  August  18.  1894,  which  makes  final  the  decision  of  the  appropriate 
customs  or  immigration  officer  if  adverse  to  the  admission  of  alien,  etc.,  unless  reversed  on  appeal  to 
the  Secretary  oi  the  Treasury.  (Opinion  of  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  February  6,  1896;  letter  to  col- 
lector at  Burlington,  February  18,  1896.) 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

38.  In  view  of  the  mauy  cases  of  hardship  due  to  delays  in  the  investigation  and  consideration  of 
cases  of  Chinese  persons  seeking  admission  to  the  United  States  as  alleged  returning  merchants,  and 
on  account  of  the  many  fraudulent  cases  of  this  character,  any  Chinese  person  who  may  hereafter 
leave  this  country  with  the  intention  of  seeking  readmission  as  an  alleged  returning  merchant  under 
the  provisions  or  section  2  of  the  act  of  Novemoer  3,  1893,  should  transmit  to  the  collector  of  customs 
at  the  port  from  which  such  Chinese  person  intends  to  depart  from  the  United  States,  at  leaat  30  days 
before  his  departure  from  this  country,  duplicates  of  the  affidavits  of  witnesses  other  than  Chinese, 
setting  forth  the  facts  prescribed  by  the  statute  referred  to  upon  which  he  intends  to  base  his  appli- 
ca  tion  for  readmission.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  duplicates  the  collector  at  such  port  of  departure 
will  promptly  transmit  them  to  the  collector  of  customs,  special  agent,  or  other  officer  of  this  Depart- 
ment at  or  nearest  to  the  place  in  which  such  Chinese  person  claims  to  have  been  engaged  as  mer- 
chant, for  investigation  and  report.  After  the  receipt  ot  such  report,  and  upon  the  personal  applica- 
tion and  proper  identification  of  such  Chinese  person,  the  collector  at  the  point  of  departure  may 
indorse  upon  the  original  papers  presented  by  such  Chinese  person  a  statement,  over  his  official 
signature,  to  the  effect  that  the  right  of  such  Chinese  person  to  return  to  the  United  States  has  been 
prima  facie  determined,  subject  to  his  proper  identification  by  and  the  presentation  of  such  original 
papers  to  said  collector  upon  his  return  to  this  country ;  and  upon  the  return  of  such  Chinese  person 
to  said  port  'of  departure,  the  collector  may,  in  his  discretion,  admit  him  to  this  country  without 
further  delay. 

While  Chinese  persons  seeking  admission  as  returning  merchants  can  not  be  excluded  upon  the 
ground  that  they  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  foregoing  regulations,  such  failure  on  the  part  of 
those  leaving  the  country  after  this  date  would  bo  a  fact  exciting  suspicion  and  discrediting  to  the 
application  for  readmission,  and  the  regulation  heretofore  issued  will  govern  the  procedure  in  such 
cases.     (Department  Circular  No.  28,  March  3,  1900.) 

******* 

[Registered  Chinese  laborers.] — 11.  A  Chinese  person  claiming  the  right  to  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  United  States  and  return  thereto  as  a  duly  registered  laborer  shall  apply  in  person  to  the  collector 
of  customs  for  the  district  in  which  he  resides  at  least  a  month  prior  to  the  time  of  his  departure; 
shall  deposit  with  said  collector  a  certificate  of  registration  from  the  internal-revenue  collector  for 
the  district  in  which  he  resided  at  the  time  of  registration ;  and  shall  make  an  oath  before  the  said 
collector,  in  writing,  a  full  statement  descriptive  of  his  family,  or  property,  or  debts,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  fully  describing  himself,  giving  his  name,  age,  height,  local  residence,  occupation,  color  of 
eyes  and  complexion,  and  distinguishing  marks,  if  any,  and  naming  the  port  from  which  he  expects 
to  depart  from  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  one  of  those  designated  in  paragraph  42.  Such 
wriiten  description  shall  be  filed  in  duplicate,  and  to  each  shall  be  permanently  attached  a  photograph 
of  the  Chinese  person  referred  to  therein.  The  collector  of  customs,  or  his  deputy,  with  whom  suck 
certificate  of  registration  and  written  description  are  filed  will  make  a  thorough  examination  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  applicant  is  registered  and  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  descriptive  statement;  that 
the  photograph  accompanying  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  identification  is  that  of  the  person  described 
in  such  certificate  and  statement,  and  that  his  height,  weight,  and  descriptive  physical  marks  are 
accurately  given,  and  will  then  write  his  official  signature  in  part  across  such  photograph  and  in  part 
upon  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  written  descriptive  statement  to  prevent  substitution.  The  col- 
lector referred  to  will  then  transmit  the  certificate  of  registration  to  the  internal- revenue  collector 
by  whom  the  same  purports  to  have  been  issued  for  comparison  with  the  record  thereof  in  his  office, 
in  respect  not  only  to  name  and  date  therein,  but  in  all  other  particulars.  At  the  same  time  the  col- 
lector of  customs  will  in  person  or  through  the  special  agent  for  the  district  make  thorough  investi- 
gation as  to  the  facts  stated  therein.  As  soon  as  practicable  thereafter  the  collector  of  customB 
referred  to  will  transmit  such  registration  certificate,  one  copy  of  the  sworn  statement,  and  the 
reports  of  investigation  to  the  collector  of  customs  for  the  district  from  which  such  Chinese  laborer 
intends  to  depart  from  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same  time  will  transmit  to  said  Chinese  laborer 
the  duplicate  copy  of  such  sworn  statement,  with  instructions  to  present  the  same  in  person  to  the 
collector  of  customs  or  his  deputy  at  the  port  of  departure.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  certificate  of 
registration,  the  duplicate  copies  of  said  sworn  statement,  and  the  reports  of  investigation,  the  col- 
lector of  customs  or  his  deputy  at  said  port  of  departure,  after  one  month  from  the  date  of  the  filing 
of  the  original  application  in  the  office  of  the  collector  of  the  district  in  which  such  Chinese  laborer 
resides,  if  he  finds  that  the  person  presenting  such  duplicate  statement  is  the  Chinese  person  therein 
described,  and  is  entitled  thereto,  may  sign  and  give  to  such  person,  on  his  departure  from  said  port, 
a  certificate  containing  the  number  of  the  description  referred  to  in  the  following  form : 

certificate  issued  to  chinese  laborers. 

United  States  of  America. 

Certificate  issued  to  Chinese  laborer  departing  from  the  United  States  with  the  intention  of  return- 
ing thereto  under  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Empire  of  China  signed 
March  17,  1894,  and  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  December  8,  1894. 

This  is  to  certify  that ,  a  Chinese  laborer,  described  in  identification  paper  numbered , 

port  of ,  departed  from  this  port  for on  this day  of ,  190—,  with  the  intention  of 

returning  to  the  United  States  via  this  port  within  twelve  months  from  said  date. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this day  of ,  190—,  at ,  State  of . 

[COLLECTOR'S  SEAL.]  , 

Collector  of  Customs,  Port  of ,  District  of 

If  the  last-named  certificate  be  transferred,  it  shall  become  void,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
given  by  the  collector  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

The  certified  description  should  be  carefully  preserved  by  the  collector  at  the  port  of  exit  as  a  means 
of  identification  of  the  Chinese  person  therein  mentioned,  and  who,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the 
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privilege  conferred  by  said  article  2  of  the  treaty,  must  return  via  the  port  of  departure  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  hia  leaving  the  United  States,  unless  prevented  by  sickness  or  other  disability 
beyond  hia  control,  in  which  event  the  facts  shall  be  officially  certified  by  the  Chinese  consul  at  said 
port  of  departure  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  of  the  port  at  whict  such  Chinese  subject  shall 
land  in  the  United  States. 

42.  No  Chinese  person  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States  without  producing  to  the  col- 
lector of  customs  or  his  deputy  at  the  port  of  such  entry  the  return  certificate  herein  required.  A 
Chinese  laborer,  possessing  a  return  certificate  in  the  form  prescribed  above,  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  only  at  the  port  from  which  he  departed  therefrom,  and  no  Chinese  person,  except 
Chinese  diplomatic  or  consular  officers  and  their  atteudants,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United 
States  except  at  the  ports  of  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Boston,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Port 
Townsend,  Richford,  St.  Albans,  Plattsburg,  Niagara  Falls,  Buffalo,  Key  "West,  Tampa,  Mobile, 
Eagle  PasB,  Laredo,  El  Paso,  Nogales,  San  Diego,  Astoria,  Pembina,  and  Honolulu. 

43.  The  collector  at  the  port  of  departure  shall  send  a  copy  of  the  certified  description,  with 
photograph  of  the  person  therein  named  attached,  and  also  one  of  the  stubs  hereinafter  referred  to,  to 
the  Department ;  said  stub  and  said  copy  of  the  certified  description  shall  be  filed  together. 

Certificates  as  above  described,  with  a  serial  number  attached,  will  be  issued  to  collectors  of  customs 
at  ports  from  which  Chinese  depart,  upon  application  therefor  to  the  Department.  In  all  instances 
collectors  will  fill  out  the  blanks  on  the  stubs  of  the  certificates.  Collectors  of  customs  will  submit 
reports  to  the  Department  weekly  of  Chinese  persons  departing  from  and  returning  to  their  respective 
ports  under  the  treaty  herein  referred  to,  debiting  themselves  with  the  number  of  certificates  received 
from  the  Department,  crediting  themselves  with  the  number  used,  and  reporting  the  number  remain- 
ing on  hand.  The  collector  shall  cancel  all  certificates  presented  on  admission  of  returning  Chinese, 
ana  forward  said  certificates  so  canceled  to  the  Department.  Collectors  will  also  make  "weekly  report 
of  Chinese  persons  seeking  admission  into  the  United  States  through  their  ports,  giving  the  names, 
description,  occupation,  and  places  of  destination  in  the  United  States  of  those  admitted,  including  the 
names  of  firms  to  which  alleged  returning  merchants  claim  to  belong,  and  the  evidence  upon  which 
such  action  is  based,  and  also  the  names,  description,  and  occupation  of  those  to  whom  admission  is 
refused,  and  the  reason  for  such  refusal ,  also  the  names,  description,  and  occupation  of  such  persons 
permitted  to  land  for  transit  through  the  United  States.    (S.  14186.) 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

[Penalty  on  master  of  vessel.] — 45.  If  the  master  of  any  vessel  shall  knowingly  bring  within  the 
United  States  on  such  vessel  and  land,  or  attempt  to  land,  or  permit  to  be  landed,  any  Chinese  laborer 
or  other  Chinese  person,  in  contravention  of  law,  the  facts  relating  thereto  shall  be  promptly  reported 
to  the  proper  United  States  attorney  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the  act  of 
September  13,  1888.  Chinese  laborers  or  persons  on  board  such  vessel  must  depart  with  the  vessel 
on  leaving  port. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

48.  Three  registered  Chinese  laborers  who  left  the  United  States  for  Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  but 
who,  being  shipwrecked  on  the  voyage,  decided  to  return  to  the  United  States,  were  refused  the 
right  to  readmission  for  the  reason  that  upon  departing  from  this  country  they  iailed  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  article  2  of  the  treaty  with  China  promulgated  December  8,  1894.  in  that  they  did 
not  deposit  with  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  departure  the  papers  required  by  said  treaty. 
{Letter  to  Representative  Meyer,  May  27,  1895.) 

49.  Upon  the  issuance  of  the  prescribed  certificate  to  a  registered  Chinese  laborer  who  departs  from 
the  United  States  with  the  intention  of  returning  thereto,  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  place  of 
residence  of  such  laborer,  or  a  special  agent  of  the  Department,  may  be  requested  to  ascertain  and 
report  whether  or  not  the  statements  made  by  such  laborer  are  true,  and  if  in  any  instance  it  should 
be  found  that  such  statements  are  false,  the  person  to  whom  the  certificate  may  be  issued  should  be 
denied  admission  to  this  country  upon  his  return.    (S.  17532.) 

******* 
54.  Certificates  of  registration  granted  to  Chinese  laborers  will  not  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  right  of  auch  persons  to  depart  from  the  United  States  and  return  thereto.  Such  certificates 
are  intended  to  be  issued  to  Chinese  laborers  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  in  order  that  the  holders 
thereof  may  be  protected  from  arrest  and  deportation.  (Letter  to  Mr.  Hall,  April  24,  1893,  and  to 
Miss  Saunders,  April  3,  1893.) 

******* 
This  Department  has  decided  that  laundrymen  are  laborers  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  that 
the  fact  that  a  laundryman  has  accumulated  capital  and  has  become  an  employer  of  laborers  in  the 
same  business  does  not  change  his  status  as  a  laborer. 

*  *  '  +  *  *  *  * 

60.  A  Chinese  barber  domiciled  in  the  United  States  is  classified  as  a  laborer.  (Letter  to  Mr.  John 
T.  Deweese,  November  6,  1893.) 

******* 

62-  Chinese  laborers  who  go  out  of  the  country  under  the  provisions  of  the  recent  treaty  with 
China  promulgated  December  8,  1894,  can  not  be  permitted  upon  return  to  bring  their  wives  with 
them.  The  wife  partakes  of  her  husband's  status  as  a  laborer,  and  as  such  is  debarred  admission 
bylaw.    (Opinion  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  February  7,  1896;  letter  to  collector,  Burlington,  February 

II      i QQfi  \ 

63   Registered  Chinese  laborers  who  depart  from  the  United  States  with  the  intention  of  returning, 
but  who  fail  to  obtain  the  certificate  prescribed  by  Article  II  of  the  treaty  with  China  for  use  m  such 
cases,  should  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  this  country.    (Opinion  of  Attorney-General,  October  11, 
1896;  S.  17458.) 
* 

67.  Chinese  persons  should  not  be  admitted  upon  the  presentation  of  passports  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.    (S.  21212;  in  re  Gee  Hop,  71  Federal  Kep.,  274.) 

******* 

69  Under  advice  of  the  United  States  Attorney-General  and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  Chinese 
laborers  may  pass  through  the  United  States  in  transit  to  foreign  countries  under  certain  conditions, 

(a)  That  they  have  through  tickets  across  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States ; 
(6)  That  the  collector  of  customs  at  port  of  arrival  is  satisfied  of  their  good  faith,  and  prepares  and 
forwards  to  collector  at  port  of  exit  descriptive  lists;  and 

(c)  That  the  collector  at  first  port  takes  a  bond  in  a  penal  sum  of  not  less  than  $500  from  each  per- 
son, conditioned  for  his  transit  and  departure  from  United  States.    (S.  21162.) 

(d)  Bonds  given  for  the  transit  of  Chinese  through  the  United  States  must  require  the  sureties  to 
produce  to  the  collector  of  customs  to  whom  such  bonds  may  be  given  certificates  trom  the  collector  at 
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the  port  of  exit,  showing  that  within  twenty  days  from  the  dates  of  the  arrival  the  Chinese  persons 
named  in  the  bonds  have  departed  actually  from  the  country.    (S.  17201.) 

(e)  Chinese  who  apply  for  admission  to  the  United  States,  but  who  are  refused  such  admission,  can 
not  pass  through  the  United  States  in  transit  under  bond,  but  must  be  returned  to  the  country  whence 
they  came.     (Opinion  of  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  September  21,  1900.) 

3?he  privilege  of  transit  under  bond  of  Chinese  laborers  through  the  "Omted  States  is  recognized  and 
agreed  to  in  Article  III  of  the  treaty  with  China  promulgated  December  8,  1894.  (See  Article  III  of 
treaty  with  China.) 

******* 

71.  In  the  preparation  of  descriptive  lists  of  Chinese  laborers  in  transit  their  height  should  be  ascer- 
tained with  accuracy,  and  for  this  purpose  the  shoes  of  Chinese  should  be  removed  while  being  meas- 
ured.    (Letter  to  collector,  New  York,  March  25,  1896.) 

******* 

74.  Chinese  servants  employed  in  the  United  States  Navy  on  board  war  vessels,  the  same  having 
been  enlisted  at  foreign  ports,  can  not  land  in  the  United  States.  (Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  AugusLl,  1889;  S.  9547.) 

75.  Chinese  cooks  and  stewards  Bhipped  at  foreign  ports  on  American  vessels  can  not  land  in  the 
United  States.    (Letter  to  collector,  Port  Townsend,  March  7,  1890;  S.  9900.) 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

77.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Wong  Kim  Ark  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  children 
born  in  this  country  of  Chinese  parents  are  of  right  citizens  of  the  United  States.     (S.  19180.) 

******* 

81.  State  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  in  the  Chinese  cases.  A  United  States  judge  alone  has  the 
power,  under* section  6  of  the  act  of  May  5, 1892,  to  order  the  deportation  to  China  of  a  Chinese  laborer 
who  has  failed  to  register  as  required  by  the  acts  of  May  5,  1892,  and  November  3,  1893. 

AUnited  States  commissioner,  inter  alia,  has  the  power,  under  section  12  of  the  act  of  Jnly  5,  1884, 
and  section  13  of  the  act  of  September  13,  1888,  to  order  the  deportation  of  a  Chinese  prisoner  found 
to  be  unlawfully  within  the  United  States.    (Letter  to  collector,  El  Paso,  September  20, 1893.) 

82.  Upon  refusal  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  San  .Francisco  to  permit  the  landing  at  his  port  of 
one  Lem  Moon  Sing,  a  returning  merchant,  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  made  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  an  opinion  of  that  court  rendered  May  27,  1895,  the  application  was  denied  upon 
the  ground  that  the  act  of  August  18, 1894  (sundry  civil  appropriation),  makes  final  the  decision  of  the 
appropriate  customs  or  immigration  officer,  if  adverse  to  the  admission  of  an  alien,  unless  reversed  on 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Under  this  law  the  right  to  review  the  action  of  collectors 
of  customs  in  refusing  the  application  of  Chinese  persons  for  permission  to  land  is  taken  away  from 
the  court  and  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  (Lem  Moon  Sing  w.  United  States,  opinion 
Supreme  Court.  May  27,  1895.) 

83.  The  court  has  not  authority,  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus  or  otherwise,  to  review  the  decision  of  a 
collector  of  customs,  sustained  on  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  denying  admission  to  an 
alleged  returning  Chinese  merchant,  and  has  no  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  petitioner  offered  to  the  collector  the  proot  that  he  was  a  merchant.  (In  re  Leong  Tong  Toug, 
90  Federal  Kep.,  648;  S.  20478.    See  also  143  D.  S.,  660;  149  U.  S.,  713.) 

84.  A  decision  of  the  collector,  denying  the  right  to  enter,  affirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, will  not  be  reviewed  by  the  courts  on  writ  of  habeas  corpus  on  the  ground  of  irregularities  in 
taking  the  testimony.    (In  re  Jew  "Wong  Loy,  91  Federal  Kep.,  240.) 

85.  It  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  act  of  May  5,  1892,  obliging  all  Chinese  residents  to 
register  under  penalty  of  arrest  and  deportation  was  constitutional.  (Fong  Tue  Ting  U.  United 
States,  149  U.S.,  698.) 

******* 
87.  When  Chinese  are  found  in  this  country  who  are  unable  to  produce  the  certificate  of  registration 
prescribed  by  law  for  laborers,  or  evidence  of  their  status  as  bona  fide  merchants  engaged  in  business 
in  thin  country,  or  certificates  in  the  form  prescribed  by  suction  6  of  the  act  of  July  5,  1884,  indorsed 
by  a  collector  of  customs  with  the  fact  and  date  of  tbeir  admission  into  the  United  States,  they  shall 
be  reported  to  the  proper  legal  authorities  for  the  determination  of  the  right  of  such  persons  to 
remain  in  the  country.     (S.  18286.) 

******* 

90.  Officers  of  railroads  by  which  Chinese  persons  are  illegally  brought  to  places  in  the  United 
States  are  liable  to  thepenalties  imposed  by  section  11  of  the  act  of  July  5,  1884,  and  should  be  re- 
ported to  the  United  States  attorney  for  prosecution. 

Inspection  of  persons  and  papers  should  be  made  at  the  border  of  contiguous  foreign  territory,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  Chinese  persons  excluded  by  law.  (Letter  to  collector,  Burlington",  Vt.( 
December  10,  1891 ;  S.  12167.) 

91.  The  importation  of  opium  into  the  United  States  is  forbidden  to  Chinese  subjects  under  article 
2  of  the  treaty  with  China,  proclaimed  October  5,  1881,  and  all  opinm  so  imported  should  be  seized 
and  forfeited.     (Letter  to  collector,  San  Francisco,  April  28,  1892;  S.  12616.) 

JAPANESE. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  a  report  issued  by  Special  Agent  W.  M.  Rice, 
who,  under  instructions  from  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  visited 
Japan  in  1899  and  reported  upon  the  causes  inducing  emigration  from  that  country. 
The  following  extracts  from  his  report  relate  mainly  to  the  Japanese  emigration 
companies : 

Inasmuch  as  the  Government  claims  the  perpetual  allegiance  of  its  subject,  it  grantB  a  passport, 
limited  to  3  years,  and  I  was  informed  that  a  large  part  ot  the  emigrants  who  thus  go  abroad  return  to 
their  native  land  sooner  or  later,  and  consequently  few  Japanese,  and  indeed  I  may  say  none,  come  to 
the  United  States  with  a  view  to  remaining  or  making  homes,  the  theory  of  their  emigration  system 
being  for  the  promotion  of  emigration  as  an  educational  process  and  money-making  investment  for  a 
temporary  period,  the  profits  ot  which  accrue  jointly  to  the  promoter  and  to  the  emigrant,  the  Japan- 
ese Empire  being  the  recipient  of  what  may  be  described  as  the  unearned  increment  through  its  peo- 
ple that  thus  go  abroad,  through  their  contact  with  more  enlightened  people  and  by  reason  of  the 
accumulated  capital,  which  they  return  to  their  native  land.  It  is  through  the  tenacious  allegiance 
which  the  subjects  of  Japan  yield  to  their  sovereign  that  the  promotion  of  emigration  becomes  a  rea- 
sonably safe  business. 
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v  u-\ia  *  Mature  of  the  construction  of  the  Japanese  law  regulating  emigration  (see  regulations, 
Exhibit  No.  1)  that  in  providing  the  same  the  Government  has  acted  upon  the  theory  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Japanese  abroad  will  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  character  of  the  nation  at  home.  Hence 
these  regulations  provide  for  the  careful  inquiry  into  the  character  of  those  going  abroad  and  also 
require  that  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  return  of  the  emigrant,  in  the  event  that  he  becomes  sick, 
or  a  public  charge  in  a  foreign  country,  before  passports  are  granted.  These  features  of  the  Japanese 
law  regulating  emigration  and  the  granting  of  passports  are  very  well  in  themselves,  provided 
they  were  honestly  enforced,  and  provided  the  Japanese  people  stood  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  a  moral,  economical,  and  educational  sense,  especially  as  to  the 
value  of  their  labor.  Making  the  act  of  emigration,  in  the  nature  of  things,  purely  voluntary  they 
would  be  highly  commendable,  but  thero  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  going  to  show  that  the  aver- 
age Japanese  official  and  policeman,  who  practically  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  emigrants,  is  but 
little  superior,  if  any,  in  point  of  morals,  to  the  average  cooly  farmer.  Consequently  the  performance 
of  their  duties  is  at  most  perfunctory,  whilo  the  possibility  of  gain  through  the  emigration  companies, 
of  which  I  shall  hereatter  treat,  renders  their  investigations  and  reports  of  little  value. 

Upon  this  point  I  was  informed  by  various  persons  it  is  desirable  for  the  emigrant  to  go  under  the 
auspices  of  the  emigration  companies,  because  these  companies  smooth  the  way  with  the  officials  and, 
as  some  say,  are  influential.  Tho  emigration  companies  seem  to  be  attached  to  the  system  'to  wbich 
I  have  above  alluded  by  the  laws  making  provision  for  their  organization.  They  are  designated  in 
Japanese  "Imin  toriatsukinin,"  and  are  authorized  to  make  provision  for  the  assisting  of  the  emi- 
grants abroad,  provide  security  for  the  emigrants1  care  abroad  required  by  the  law,  and.  return  in  case 
of  sickness  or  indigence,  and  in  the  performance  of  these  services  they  engage  in  furnishing  contract 
labor  to  such  countries  as  permit  it,  and  otherwise  contract  with  the 'emigrants  for  the  services  to  be 
performed  by  them  of  a  personal  character.  For  such  services  they  receive  from  the  emigrant  certain 
fees,  ranging  from  10  to  20  yen  per  capita. 

These  companies  were  first  organized  as  ordinary  partnerships,  but  later  were  brought  under  the 
control  of  the  Government,  and  are  now  operating  under  the  law  described,  enacted  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  Moijii  (1896) .  (See  Exhibit  No.  1.)  In  general  these  companies,  of  which  there  are 
12  in  all  (one  new  one  having  been  organized  while  I  was  in  Japan,  to  wit,  the  Okayama  Emigration 
Company)  are  required  by  the  Government  to  deposit  certain  moneys  as  a  guaranty  that  the  business 
transacted  shall  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  imperial  ordinance,  the  agents 
located  abroad  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Government.  They  have  an  aggregate  capital 
stock  of  558,999  yen  ($280,000),  distributed  as  follows: 


Name  of  company. 


Place  of  business. 


Capital 

stock. 


Kobe  Toko  Co 

Nippon  Kissa  Emigration  Co 

Kaigwai  Toko  Co 

Shin  Morioka 

Nippon  Emigration  Co 

Ky  nshu  Emigration  Co 

Tokyo  Emigration  Co 

Kosei  Emigration  Co 

Kumamota  Emigration  Co 

Imperial  Colonial  Co 

Okayama  (new  company;  capital  stock  unknown) . 


Kobe 

Tokyo 

Hiroshima. . 

Tokyo 

Kobe 

Kumamota  . 
Yokohama. . 

Tokyo 

Wakayama  - 
Kumamota  - 
Okayama . . . 


Yen. 
30, 300 

10U,  000 
60,  000 
8,000 
50,  000 
50,  000 
20,  000 

100,  000 
50, 000 
40,  000 
30,  000 


Six  of  these  companies  have  agents  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  follows : 


Company. 


Residence. 


Kobe  Toko  Co 

Nippon  Emigration  Co. 

Kaigwai  Toko  Co 

Shin  Morioka 

Kosei  Emigration  Co .  - . 


Kaigwai  Toko  Co 

Kosei  Emigration  Co  . .  - 
Kyushu  Emigration  Co . 
Nippon  Emigration  Co . . 


Takijiro  Shinobe 

Tanichi  Takaya 

Kisuke  Hamano  ... 
Tanichi  Takaya  — 
Tekichi  Nishihata. 


do. 

.do. 


KwanichiKayashi. . . 
M  assataro  Mito 


Horishima  Emigration  Co. 
Kosei  Emigration  Co 


Minama  Jinnosuke  - 
T.  Nishibata 


San  Jose,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Do. 
Do. 
Vancouver,  British     Columbia    (Col. 
ave.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
At  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  Victoria, 

British  Columbia. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  529J  Geary  street. 
San    Francisco,    Cal.,    260J   Brannau 
street. 


These  companies  have  offices  at  all  important  emigration  centers,  but  at  the  present  time  Hiroshima 
seems  to  be  the  chief  center  of  operations,  I  having  found  9  branches  in  that  city.  The  character  of 
the  organization  maintained  by  these  emigration  companies  for  business  and  political  purposes  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  Tokyo  they  have  an  association  of  emigration  companies  located  at 
Yamashiro  cho  (street  or  line)  called  Kyobashi,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  an  emigration  board  of  trade. 
The  ofiices  of  these  companies  are  well  equipped  for  business  purposes,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
being  well  supplied  with  employees  and  clerks.  The  managers  and  stockholders  are  among  the  lead- 
ing business  men  and  politicians  of  Japan,  and  are  a  formidable  power  when  cooperating  together. 
Among  the  capitalists  and  politicians  thus  interested  is  Mr.  Suguwara,  who  is  a  member  of  the  lower 
Hi  i  use  of  Parliament  and  editor  of  the  Jimim,  the  leading  vernacular  newspaper  of  Japan,  published 
at  Tokyo.  Mr.  Suguwara  spent  several  years  in  Idaho,  where  he  had  extensive  connection  with  rail- 
way contractors,  and,  presumably,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.    I  met  others  connected  with 
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these  companies,  whose  appearance  showed  them  to  be  men  of  position,  and  I  was  informed  at 
Hiroshima  that  the  gentlemen  I  met  there  were  among  the  leading  capitalists  of  that  city 

I  Mint  that  the  emigration  companies  all  advertise,  more  or  less,  m  the  newspapers  for  contract 
laborers,  designating  them  to  go  to  Hawaii,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  and  that  in  a  general  way  they  adver- 
tise through  circulars,  pamphlets,  and  by  means  of  traveling  solicitors  for  emigrants  going  to  tbe 
United  States. 

*****  *  * 

In  fact,  the  evidence  herewith  presented,  and  all  circumstances  connected  therewith  and  which  fell 
under  my  observation,  tend  to  show  and,  in  my  opinion,  establish  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  tbe 
capitalists  interested  in  these  companies  have  taken  advantage  of  the  law  for  tbe  protection  of  emi- 
grants to  build  thereon  a  sy  stem  which  has  no  parallel .  The  system  presents  an  interesting  study  in 
the  linking  together  of  money-making  enterprises,  which  must  obtain  their  profit  through  a  common 
source.  Agents  of  the  steamship  companies  and  emigration  companies  do  not  ocenpy  offices  together. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  connected  very  closely  through  the  brokers  and  hotel  keepers,  and  it  is  hard 
to  draw  a  line  of  separation  of  interests.  Many  of  the  hotel  keepers  are  emigration  brokers,  and 
nearly  all  brokers  are  intimately  connected  with  the  emigration  companies,  while  it  is  safe  to  assert 
that  if  the  steamship  companies  were  to  establish  and  maintain  a  fixed  rate  for  steerage  passage,  it 
would  cut  the  profits  of  the  brokers,  hotel  keepers,  and  emigration  companies  50  per  cent,  and  it 
seems  to  me  conclusive  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  existence  of  the  emigration  companies  and  these 
agencies  for  the  collection  of  emigrants  to  go  abroad,  the  profits  of  the  steamship  companies  would  be 
materially  reduced.  By  their  present  methods,  the  steamship  companies,  whether  intentionally  or 
otherwise,  clearly  offer  inducements  for  the  emigration  companies  to  solicit  the  emigrants,  both  being 
largely  capitalized  enterprises  that  have  a  mutual  interest,  which  is  inseparable,  as  long  as  they  are 
allowed  to  exist  side  by  side,  the  one  to  obtain  fees  from  emigrants  and  the  other  to  receive  steerage 
passage. 

The  emigration  company  is  exploited  as  a  beneficiary  institution  and  a  similar  argument  is  made  in 
their  favor  by  high  officials  of  the  Japanese  Government,  but  if  any  number  worth  mentioning  has 
been  returned  to  Japan  by  the  emigration  companies,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  the  fact.  How- 
ever, if  the  term  "beneficiary"  is  made  to  apply  to  the  fillirg  of  the  pockets  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  emigration  companies  and  others  interested  in  the  movements  of  emigrants,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  system  affords  a  splendid  means  for  getting  rid  of  a  congested  population,  then  in  that  sense  it  is 
eminently  beneficiary,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  general  repute  that  they  are  the  most  profitable 
enterprises  in  Japan.  Great  stress  was  laid  by  Japanese  officials  with  whom  I  conversed  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  Government  requires  every  emigrant  to  provide  sureties  to  provide  for  his 
return  to  the  country  in  case  of  need,  before  granting  a  passport.  This  fact  ia  pointed  out  by  a  Mr. 
Shimamura. 

The  system  may  be  a  benefit  to  Japan,  but  I  deny  that  it  is  any  advantage  to  other  countries.  The 
aged  and  decrepit  can  not  emigrate,  and  the  percentage  of  those  who  do  and  become  paupers  amounts 
to  nothing.  This  is  shown  by  practical  experience,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  laws  are  so  strict 
that  they  defeat  their  own  purposes.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  Japan,  and  clearly  appears  in  nearly 
all  the  exhibits  hereto  attached,  that  it  was  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  coolie  class  in  obtain- 
ing sureties  and  obtaining  passports  that  .suggested  and  built  up  the  emigration  companies.  There 
are  really  no  fixed  rates  of  Japanese  steerage,  so  that  the  steamship  companies,  if  not  voluntary 
parties  to  the  system  described,  are  made  involuntary  contributors  to  the  emigration  companies  and 
emigration  brokers.    *    *    * 

I  talked  with  many  men  of  long  experience  in  Japan  and  found  but  one  universal  opinion— that  not 
10  per  cent  of  the  emigrants  leaving  that  country  could  or  would  go  unless  they  had  assistance,  or 
were  helped  or  assisted  by  some  person  of  influence.  Aside  from  the  facts  herein  presented,  the 
coolie  class  could  find  no  proper  sureties,  such  as  are  required  by  the  Government,  unless  some 
arrangement  was  provided  for  responsible  parties  for  looking  after  this  class  of  emigration  after  they 
land  in  the  United  States. 

The  magnitude  of  the  capital  invested,  requiring  the  utmost  energy  and  most  aggressive  manage- 
ment to  make  it  profitable,  which,  considered  with  tbe  zeal,  begotten  of  competition,  between  the 
emigration  companies,  and  the  influence  of  wealth  and  political  connection,  points  to  but  one  conclu- 
sion. Oonseguently,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Japanese  system  of  granting  passports  for 
a  limited  period,  requiring  surety  for  the  welfare  of  the  emigrant  abroad,  and,  in  some  cases,  for  the 
care  of  his  family  while  absent  and  his  return  when  sick  or  disabled,  joined  with  tbe  avarice  of 
organized  capital  and  influence  of  the  emigration  companies,  is  the  direct  inducing  cause  of  90  per 
cent  of  the  emigration  from  Japan  to  the  United  States.    *    *    * 

I  find,  further,  owing  to  the  conditions  herein  described,  that  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  laws 
of  tbe  United  States  regulating  immigration  are  largely  defeated  so  far  as  related  to  immigration 
from  Japan.  It  may  readily  be  perceived  that  such  an  organized  system,  having  its  feeders  among 
ticket  brokers  and  hotel  keepers,  joined  by  ties  of  interest,  and  from  employment  bureaus  in  Japan 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  by  reason  of  its  capital  and  power  able  to  coerce  the  steamship  compa- 
nies into  dividing  their  profits,  with  a  perfect  system  of  coaching  immigrants  as  to  the  requirements 
of  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States,  that  the"  immigration  officers  here  are  practically  pow- 
erless to  hold  back  the  influx  of  pauper  and  contract  labor  from  Japan,  which  is  increasing  year  by 
year. 
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H.  IMMIGRATION  THROUGH  CANADA. 

In  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of  the  inspection  and  deportation  of  immigrants  at 
the  seaports  of  the  United  States,  immigrants  from  Europe  and  Asia,  apprehensive 
of  the  examination  at  these  ports  naturally  seek  entrance  to  the  United  States 
through  tlio  ports  of  other  countries  not  subject  to  American  jurisdiction.  In  this 
way  Canada  especially  has  become,  as  it  were,  a  back  door  for  foreigners  who  can 
■not  find  entrance  by  the  more  direct  route.  To  a  considerable  extent  Mexico  also  is 
a  means  of  ingress  for  the  excluded  classes  from  Asia.  Foreigners  enter  the  United 
States  through  Canada  under  two  conditions: 

First.  Those  who  come  to  the  Canadian  ports  with  tickets  through  to  the  United 
States ;  second,  those  manifested  to  Canadian  interior  points,  intending  to  cross  over 
to  the  United  States.  By  either  of  these  methods  the  immigration  through  Canada 
has  increased  in  remarkable  proportions,  and  Canada  has  come  to  be  understood  in 
foreign  countries  as  an  easy  route  for  evading  the  immigration  inspectors  of  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  special  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  after 
inquiry  in  Europe,  makes  the  following  statement  (see  Report  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration,  1898,  p.  38):  "It  is  the  popular  belief  in  provincial  England  that 
those  who  are  not  beyond  doubt  outside  of  the  prohibited  classes  cau  pass  muster 
by  evasion  and  reservation  when  being  examined  by  the  United  States  immigration 
inspectors;  and  when  evasion  and  reservation  are  not  considered  quite  effective 
there  is  always  a  way  open  via  Canada.  Indeed,  one  energetic  agent  boldly  declared 
tbat  anyone  who  really  wanted  to  go  to  America  could  scarcely  be  kept  out,  no 
matter  how  vigilant  the  United  States  immigrant  authorities  may  be." 

The  two  methods  of  access  to  the  United  States  through  Canada,  above  mentioned, 
present  different  problems,  and  may  be  considered  separately: 

1.  Immigrants  to  Canadian  seaports. — Prior  to  October  7,  1893,  there  is  no  record 
of  the  number  of  immigrants  destined  for  the  United  States  wh  o  landed  at  Canadi  an 
ports.  The  only  points  of  inspection  for  such  immigranis  were  the  stations  along 
the  Canadian  border,  and  large  numbers  of  immigrants  doubtless  escaped  inspection 
by  entering  clandestinely  at  the  points  where  inspectors  were  not  stationed.  After 
fruitless  negotiations  with  the  Canadian  government  in  order  to  secure  their  cooper- 
ation in  meeting  these  difficulties,  an  agreement  was  finally  made  in  October,  1893,  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Immigration  with  the  steamship  companies  and  the  railroad 
companies.  This  agreement,  though  not  officially  sanctioned  by  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment, has  nevertheless  been  allowed  to  stand  without  interference  or  protest. 
Under  its  terms  the  steamship  companies  agree  to  admit  the  inspectors  of  the  United 
States  to  their  property  at  those  Canadian  ports  already  designated  by  the  Canadian 
government.  The  companies  agree  to  give  the  inspectors  facilities  in  the  way  of 
accommodations,  access  to  the  immigrants,  and  to  keep  the  immigrants  apart  from  the 
public  until  after  inspection  shall  be  completed.  The  inspectors  thereupon  furnish 
a  certificate  or  passport  containing  a  personal  description  of  those  immigrants 
deemed  eligible  for  entrance  to  the  United  States,  signed  by  the  inspector.  This 
certificate  entitles  the  immigrant  to  enter  the  United  States  without  further  exam- 
ination or  hindrance,  and  is  accepted  on  its  face  by  the  inspectors  at  the  ports  of 
entry  on  the  American  side.     Following  is  a  copy  of  immigrants'  certificate : 

Certificate  granted  to  immigrant  at  Canadian  port. 

This  is  to  certify  that ,  a  native  of ,  who  arrived  at  the  port  of 

■,  per  steamship ,  on  the day  of ,  has  been  duly  inspected  and 


registered  and  will  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  upon  presentation  and  sur- 
render of  this  certificate  to  any  custom  or  immigration  officer  at  the .     His 

description  is  as  follows :  Age, ;  height, ;  color  of  hair ;  color  of  eyes, 


Remarks : 


Commissioner  of  Immigration. 


The  railroad  companies,  being  also  parties  to  this  agreement,  contract  not  to  sell  to 
any  immigrant  to  any  port  of  the  United  States  a  ticket  for  his  transportation  or  to 
transport  him  in  cars  or  vessels  from  a  port  of  entry  until  after  he  has  exhibited  his 
certificate  or  passport ;  and  they  agree  also  not  knowingly  io  transport  any  rejected 
or  undesirable  immigrant,  or  one  who  is  by  law  prohibited  from  entering  the  United 
States,  into  its  territory.  This  provision  is  largely  a  dead  letter,  not  through  the 
fault  of  the  railroad  companies,  but  through  various  subterfuges,  such  as  purchase 
of  tickets  by  third  parties,  etc.  The  steamship  companies  also  agree  to  pay  the 
inspection  officer  at  the  port  of  landing  the  head  tax  for  each  eligible  immigrant. 
Under  this  agreement  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  designated  the  ports  of  Halifax, 
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Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Point  Levis,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria  as   stations  for  the 
inspection  officers  of  the  immigration  service. 

The  agreement  of  1893  was  amended  May  5,  1896,  by  supplementary  agreement 
following  the  legislation  of  1894,  designating  an  additional  port,  St.  John,  as  a  landing 
port  for  immigrants  during  the  winter,  increasing  the  per  capita  tax  upon  aliens  from 
50  cents  to  $1  in  accordance  with  the  new  law  on  that  subject.  This  amendatory 
agreement  contained  also  the  additional  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  and 
the  fcteamship  companies  that  if  any  immigrant  who  has  landed  at  any  of  the  men- 
tioned ports  shall  apply  for  admission  in  the  United  States  within  30  days  after 
arrival  at  said  port  without  the  certificate  and  shall  be  debarred  from  entering  the 
United  States,  or  if  it  shall  be  ascertained  that  the  said  immigrant  has  been  pre- 
viously refused  admission  into  the  United  States  by  any  immigration  official  of 
railway  and  steamship  companies,  agreed  to  return  the  immigrant  to  the  port  of 
landing  or  to  carry  him  to  such  place  upon  his  line  of  travel  as  he  is  willing  to  go 
most  remote  from  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  The  following  table  shows, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Canadian  ports  of  entry,  the  extent  of  immigration 
by  way  of  Canada: 

Immigration  through  Canada. 


Xear. 

Quebec 
and  Point 

Levis. 

St.  John 
and  Hali- 
fax. 

Vancou- 
ver and 
Victoria. 

Total 
Canada. 

1894-95 

3,889 
5,395 
4,946 
5,126 
8,196 
14,  556 
16,  771 

817 
1,508 
1,596 
2,218 
2,354 
5,455 
4,894 

1,282 
2,018 
4,104 
3,393 
2,303 
3,189 
3,546 

5,988 
8,921 
10, 646 

1895-96 

1896  97 

1897  98 

1898-99 ; 

13, 853 
23, 200 
25, 211 

1899-1900 

1900-01 

These  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  years  1897  and  1898  of  12  per  cent  in  the 
immigration  by  the  Canadian  route,  whereas  during  the  same  years  there  was  a 
small  diminution  in  the  aggregate  arrivals  at  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia  amounting,  respectively,  to  1,800  and  2,500.  They  also  show  that  from 
the  years  1899  to  1901  the  increase  (13,853  to  25,211)  amounted  to  82  per  cent.  Had 
the  increase  in  the  arrivals  at  the  ports  in  this  country  shown  a  similar  proportion 
of  immigration  they  would  have  been  515,300  instead  of  425,301  in  the  year  1900. 
(Report  of  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  1899,  p.  37;  1900,  p.  41.) 

S.  Immigrants  to  Canadian  interior  points. — The  foregoing  table,  showing  the  large 
increase  of  immigration  to  the  recognized  ports  of  entry  along  the  eastern  Canadian 
border,  although  indicating  strongly  the  growing  importance  of  that  line  of  ingress 
to  the  United  States,  is  by  no  means  the  most  serious  aspect  of  this  problem.  Un- 
questionably a  large  number  of  immigrants,  if  not  much  larger  than  the  foregoing, 
reach  the  United  States  by  purchasing  tickets  to  points  in  the  interior  of  Canada, 
by  which  method  they  escape  inspection  by  the  American  officers  at  the  Canadian 
ports  and  then,  having  reached  their  Canadian  destination,  find  means  of  crossing 
into  the  United  States  as  immigrants  from  Canada.  That  this  method  of  immigra- 
tion is  used  by  large  numbers  is  asserted  in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration.  It  is  stated  (Report,  1899,  p.  32)  "that  Croatian  immigrants  in 
one  case,  who  were  captured  and  returned  to  Europe  for  violating  the  provisions  of 
the  alien  contract-labor  laws,  alleged  that  they  had  adopted  this  plan  to  avoid  rigid 
examination,  having  been  informed  of  the  absence  of  impediments  to  entry  through 
Canada."  The  commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York  reports  as  a 
frequent  occurrence  the  recognition  of  aliens  on  the  streets  of  that  city  by  the 
officials  who  had  assisted  in  their  deportation.  Repeated  instances  have  occurred 
of  deportation  of  aliens  who,  after  rejection  at  a  port  of  this  country,  have  secured 
entrance  by  returning  through  Canada,  and,  becoming  public  charges  after  such  en- 
trance, have  been  returned  to  their  own  country  at  the  expense  of  the  immigrant 
fund.  Mr.  McSweeney,  assistantcommissionerof  immigrationattheportof  New  York, 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  quoted  from  the  address  of  Mr. 
Charlton  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  February  10,  1890,  who  estimated  that  the 
immigration  into  Canada  from  the  Old  World  from  the  years  1871  to  1881  numbered 
342,675  souls,  but  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  total  increase  in  the  foreign  element 
of  the  Canadian  population  was  barely  15,720  souls,  there  having  been  in  1871 
582,668  persons  of  foreign  birth  and  in  1881,  599,388.  Mr.  Charlton  estimated,  allow- 
ing for  the  normal  death  rate,  that  there  should  have  been  in  Canada  in  1881  783,208 
persons  of  foreign  birth,  showing  that  during  ten  years  184,820  immigrants  had 
moved  into  the  United  States.  Continuing  his  calculations  for  the  decade  of  1881 
aud  1890,  Mr.  Charlton  estimated  by  similar  calculations  that  there  had  passed  over 
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to  the  United  States  during  these  ten  years  346,360  foreigners.  On  the  basis  of  this 
computation  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Charlton  estimated  that  the.  number  of  for- 
eigners crossing  through  Canada  into  the  United  States  from  1S71  to  1881  amounted 
to  an  average  of  18,482  per  year,  and  the  number  crossing  over  from  1881  to  1890  aver- 
aged 34,636  per  year.  This  number  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  number  who  come  to 
the  ports  of  Canada  manifested  openly  to  the  United  States. 

The  character  of  this  surreptitious  immigration  through  Cauada  is  believed  to  be 
the  worst  of  all  that  enters  the  United  States.  Mr.  Powderly  asserts  (reports,  vol. 
15,  p.  38)  that  in  his  opinion  the  greater  part  of  the  infirm  people  that  come  to  us, 
aliens  that  drift  into  our  institutions,  come  by  way  of  Canada.  Speaking  of  diseased 
immigrants,  (Report  of  Commissioner-General,  1900,  p.  40)  he  Btates  that  "experience 
shows  that  in  the  past  the  citizens  of  this  country  have  not  secured  the  full  benefit 
from  this  effective  physical  inspection,  because  of  the  practice  which  has  grown  up 
of  sending  diseased  immigrants  to  Canada  manifested  to  ports  in  the  Dominion, 
hoping  thereby  to  secure  their  admittance  to  the  United  States.  If  the  Dominion 
government  would  undertake  such  legislation  as  would  prohibit  the  landiug  of  the 
diseased,  the  pauper,  and  the  criminal  at  Canadian  ports,  the  door  would  be  directly 
closed  against  the  admission  of  such  aliens  to  the  United  States." 

The  Canadian  agreement  of  May  5,  1896,  provided  for  the  identification  and  col- 
lection of  head  tax  upon  immigrants  who,  though  actually  destined  to  the  United 
States,  attempt  to  evade  payment  by  purchasing  tickets  to  some  point  in  Canada. 
The  transportation  companies  agreed  in  such  cases  to  return  to  as  remote  a  point 
from  our  borders  as  he  is  willing  to  go,  any  alien  who  attempts  within  30  days  after 
being  refused  a  certificate  to  enter  this  country.  The  essential  weakness  of  this 
provision  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  American  Government  can  not  send  its  officers  in 
company  with  the  immigrant  across  the  territory  of  Canada,  nor  can  it  compel  the 
immigrant  to  take  passage  from  u,  Canadian  port  to  European  countries  whence  he 
came.  The  willingness  of  the  immigrant  is  the  sole  basis  of  deportation.  Conse- 
quently, the  inspectors  along  the  Canadian  border  are  able-  only  to  see  that  the 
immigrant  is  taken  back  to  the  Canadian  side,  whence  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  him 
to  find  access  at  some  point  where  inspectors  are  not  stationed.  Quite  recently  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  has  adopted  the  new  policy  of  carrying  these  rejected  immi- 
grants directly  to  the  port  of  New  York  without  going  through  Canada,  and  then 
sending  them  back  to  their  European  countries,  and  payiug  the  expenses  out  of  the 
immigrant  land. 

INSPECTION  AT  EUROPEAN  PORTS. 

So  serious  has  become  the  evasion  of  the  immigration  laws  through  the  Cana- 
dian transit  that  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  has  in  the  past  2  or  3  years  made 
special  efforts  to  investigate  the  conditions  under  which  immigrants  embark  to  this 
country,  and  also  to  prov  ide  such  consular  inspection,  and  especially  medical  inspec- 
tion, at  foreign  ports  as  the  steamship  companies  would  consent  to  admit.  The 
reports  of  these  officials  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  contain  striking  testimony  to 
the  conclusions  already  reached  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  certain  of  the  more 
detailed  communications  from  these  officials  are  given  herewith. 

The  first  is  a  report  made  by  Special  Agent  Robert  Watchorn,  detailed  iu  1898  to 
visit  Liverpool,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg  in  order  to  examine  into  the  methods  of 
embarkation.  Following  this  report  is  a  statement  made  by  the  United  States  con- 
sul at  Liverpool,  explaining  the  recent  attempt  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  to 
provide  a  medical  inspection  at  Liverpool  of  immigrants  coming  to  the  United 
States  through  Canada.  See-ng  that  this  inspection  depended  solely  upon  the  con- 
sent and  cooperation  of  the  steamship  companies  and  had  no  legal  binding  force,  it 
has  proven  an  entire  failure  and  even  a  disadvantage  in  the  enforcement  of  the  immi- 
gration laws,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  statements  of  the  letters  themselves. 

Next  is  a  series  of  occasional  reports  made  by  Dr.  Anderson,  surgeon  in  the  Marine- 
Hospital  Se  vice,  detailed  at  Liverpool  for  the  examination  of  immigrants.  His 
reports  contain  conclusive  testimony  to  the  evasions  of  the  United  States  laws. 
Finally,  a  communication  is  submitted  from  Dr.  Heiser,  stationed  at  Quebec  for  the 
inspection  of  immigrants  destined  for  the  United  States. 

Report  of  Special  Agent  Robert  Watchorn  Relating  to  Inspection  of 
Emigrants  at  European  Ports. 

In  June,  1898,  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  directed  Special  Agent  Robert 
Watchorn  to  make  an  investigation  in  Europe  on  the  diversion  from  United  States 
to  Canadian  ports  of  undesirable  immigrants  and  the  immigration  of  paupers  and 
criminals  at  the  expense  of  foreign  charities.  The  report  made  by  Mr.  Watchorn  is 
reproduced  herewith  in  its  more  important  parts : 

In  June  1898  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  directed  Special  Agent  Robert  Watchorn  to  make 
an  investigation  in  Europe  on  the  diversion  of  undesirable  immigrants  from  United  States  to  Canadian 
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ports  and  the  immigration  of  paupers  and  criminals  at  the  expense  of  foreign  charities.  The  report 
made  by  Mr.  Watchorn  is  reproduced  herewith  in  its  more  important  partB : 

*  *  *  A  call  at  any  of  the  principal  trans- Atlantic  ticket  offices  is  quite  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
that  tbe  British  "  hoard  of  trade  "  compels  all  ticket  agents  to  acquaint  steerage  emigrants  with  the 
full  text  of  the  immigration  laws  of  the  respective  countries  to  which  emigrants  arc  desirous  of  going. 
Not  only  is  a  large  copy  of  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States  prominently  displayed  in  every 
ticket  office,  hut  every  intending  emigrant  is  compelled  under  oath  to  answer  all  the  questions  con- 
tained on  steerage  manifest  sheets,  and  is  given  solemn  warning  that  if  any  discovery  of  inaccurate  testi- 
mony is  found  in  his  answers  he  may  be  imprisoned  in  the  United  States  for  perjury.  I  asked  various 
agents— those  of  the  large  trans- Atlantic  lines  as  well  as  independent  agents— what  effect  this  rigid  treats 
ment  of  emigrants  had,  and  in  every  case  was  told  that  they  were  frequently  unable  to  sell  the  ticket 
owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  replies  of  the  emigrant,  and  in  the  case  of  the  independent  agents,  it  was 
made  quite  clear  to  me  that  they  are  compelled  to  exercise  the  most  diligent  care  in  this  respect  because 
in  the  event  of  any  of  their  patrons  being  rejected  by  the  United  States  Government  they  have  to  for- 
feit the  commission  on  said  tickets,  and  run  a  great  risk  of  losing  the  agency  for  the  company  returning 
said  emigrant. 

What  becomes  of  the  rejected  emigrant  is  not  so  easy  to  ascertain,  but  two  young  men,  "Welsh 
striking  miners— that  is,  men  who  were  on  strike  for  higher  wages  in  Wales— were  standing  near  tbe 
Princess  Landing  Stage  on  the  evening  of  my  arrival  at  Liverpool,  and  as  they  looked  like  men  about 
to  go  to  sea  I  ventured  to  engage  them  in  conversation. 

I  learned,  as  above  stated,  that  they  were  striking  coal  miners,  that  their  names  were,  respectively, 
Thos.  Williams  and  James  Price,  that  they  had  no  relatives  in  America,  and  had  £.Q  each  (borrowed 
money),  and  that  theyhad  been  refused  passage  to  the  United  States  on  the  ground  that  theycould 
not  be  landed  at  New  York.  ,l  What  are  you  going  to  do  now?"  I  said,  and  they  replied,  "We  are 
going  home.  We  have  been  approached  by  a  Dominion  Line  agent  who  offers  to  send  us  to  Canada 
and  to  maintain  us  here  until  their  ship  sails.  This  agent  tells  us  that  we  can  easily  work  our  way 
across  the  Canadian  line  to  the  American  mines,  if  we  are  desirous  of  going  there,  but  we  don  t 


like  the  prospect  of  a  penniless  tramp  across  Canada,  hence  our  determination  to_  return  home." 

This  instance  is  by  no  means  a  singular  occurrence  at  Liverpool  and  the  principal  ports  at  which 
the  board  of  trade  regulations  are  so  energetically  enforced.  Here,  then,  is  the  first  cause  of  the 
diversion  of  emigrants  from  our  ports  to  Canadian  ports. 

Friday  night  is  always  a  more  or  less  busy  night  among  the  steerage  depots  at  Liverpool,  and  it 
may  be  m  order  for  me  to  state  here  that  steerage  passengers  at  this  port  always  stop  at  lodging 
houses  that  are  licensed  to  afford  accommodations  to  them.  At  a  certain  hour  on  the  day  prior  to 
sailing  a  board  of  trade  physician  calls  at  these  boarding  houses  and  carefully  inspects  the  physical 
condition  of  all  the  emigrants  therein,  and  if  any  are  found  physically  unfit,  they  are  promptly  rejected. 
Mr.  Boyle,  the  United  States  consul  at  Liverpool,  says,  "Rejections  by  the  board  of  trade  physician 
are  by  no  means  uncommon,"  but  at  the  moment  he  was  unable  to  give  me  any  exact  figures  on  the 
question  but  promised  to  do  so  in  the  near  future.  The  agents  shipping  to  Canadian  ports  are  not 
permitted  to  sell  tickets  to  any  of  the  emigrants  who  have  been  rejected  by  the  board  of  trade 
physician,  as  their  rejection  is  based  solely  upon  sanitary  grounds,  and  is  insisted  upon  because  the 
health  of  the  ships  would  be  endangered  by  their  presence  therein.  But  all  those  who  are  objected  to 
on  other  than  hygienic  grounds  at  once  become  objects  of  extreme  solicitude  to  the  Canadian  ticket 
agencies. 

The  United  States  consul  has  no  power  to  inspect  or  pass  upon  emigrants  to  Canadian  ports  even 
though  they  are  destined  to  the  United  States  via  Canada.  In  addition  to  the  boarding-house  inspec- 
tion the  board  of  trade  physician  again  inspects  all  steerage  passengers  as  they  board  the  ship  on  the 
day  of  sailing.  I  was  cordially  invited  by  the  United  States  consul,  Mr.  Boyle,  to  witness  one  or  mot  e 
of  these  inspections,  but  I  declined  his  courtesy  on  the  ground  that  I  had  not  the  time  to  spare.  How- 
ever, I  subsequently  found  that  I  had  sufficient  time,  but  did  not  accompany  the  consul,  preferring  to 
observe  the  inspection  without  the  doctor's  knowledge  of  my  presence.  Trie  inspection  to  a  layman 
looked  like  a  very  rapid  affair,  the  passengers  passing  the  physician  at  a  rate,  approximately,  or  2,000 
an  hour. 

Only  in  a  few  instances  were  heads  uncovered,  so  that  it  can  not  be  said  to  have  been  a  very  search- 
ing inquiry,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  seen  most  of  them  at  the  lodging  houses  the 
night  previous.  This  physician,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  under  no  obligation  to  point  out  that  this 
or  that  emigrant  is  likely  to  be  objectionable  to  tho  United  States  immigration  authorities  (though  it 
is  stated  that  he  has,  on  many  occasions,  done  so).  His  sole  duty  under  British  laws  and  regulations 
is  to  protect  the  health  of  emigrants  while  on  board  ship.  Mr.  Boyle  or  his  assistant  are  invariably 
present  at  the  inspection  conducted  on  board  ship,  though  they  do  not  accompany  the  doctor  to  the 
boarding  houses. 

Mr.  Boyle  stated  that  he  has  such  great  confidence  in  the  ability,  integrity,  and  faithfulness  of  the 
board  of  trade  officials  that  he  practically  relies  on  their  Inspections  and  is  governed  by  them.  He 
further  states  that  no  examination  other  than  a  medical  one  is  ever  made,  the  consul  having  no 
authority  in  matters  of  emigration  other  than  that  of  a  sanitary  nature,  including  the  disinfection  of 
baggage. 

It  may  he  opportune  to  remark,  parenthetically,  as  it  were,  that  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  these 
sanitary  precautions,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  rigid  interrogations  and  lucid  explanations  at  all 
the  large  shipping  centers  serve  to  nullify  the  work  of  the  United  States  contract -labor  inspectors, 
for  the  emigrant  is  not  only  advised  that  he  can  not  be  landed  at  a  United  States  port,  if  under  con- 
tract, but  he  is  made  to  sign  a  statement,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  to  the  effect  that  he  has  no 
employment,  and  is  then  given  a  printed  statement  setting  forth  that  he  may  be  called  upon  to  swear 
to  the  truth  of  these  statements  by  the  United  States  immigration  commissioners,  and  if  it  is  found 
that  he  has  sworn  falsely  he  may  be  imprisoned  for  perjury. 

After  a  mechanic  or  laborer  has  been  subjected  to  an  ordeal  of  this  kind  at  Liverpool  it  ought  not 
to  he  a  difficult  thing  to  realize  that  a  week  later  he  will  be  in  prime  condition  to  pass  successfully  the 
searching  inquiries  of  the  United  States  contraot-labor  inspectors.  There  is  such  a  similarity  of 
action  on  the  part  of  all  the  agents  and  the  respective  companies  doing  business  at  Liverpool  that  the 
above  account  may  be  said  to  adequately  describe  them  all.  It  may  be  said  with  equal  force  that 
while  all  who  are  en  route  to  the  United  States  under  contract  (either  specific  or  implied)  are  put 
through  such  a  course  of  questioning  at  Liverpool  that  they  alter  their  statements  on  this  score  and 
depart  for  the  United  States  with  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  situation  they  have  to  facB, 
those  who  are  deemed  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  and  are  rejected  by  the  agents  on  that  account 
only,  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  emigrating  to  a  Canadian  port,  there  being  no  Darrier  against  them, 
unless  the  board  of  trade  physician  has  objected  to  them  on  hygienic  grounds.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  England  has  no  quarantine  regulations  at  present  against  immigrants,  but  a  most  rigid  one 
against  emigrants.  A  person  may  find  easy  access  to  England  (no  matter  how  badly  afflicted),  but  he 
can  not  leave  England  without  passing  a  satisfactory  quarantine  examination. 

The  law  expressly  requires  that  the  master  of  any  ship  departing  from  an  English  port  to  any 
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country  (other  than  those  touching  the  Mediterranean  Sea)  shall  submit  a  complete  manifest  of  the 
ship  s  complement  (cabin  and  steerage),  duly  and  properly  authenticated,  to  the  Government  emigra- 
tion or  customs  officers  before  sailing,  whereas  he  need  not  submit  the  manifests  when  arriving  from 
any  port  outside  the  Mediterranean  Sea  until  24  hours  after  his  arrival.  This  manifest  must  set  forth 
the  names  and  numbers  of  all  the  steerage  passengers,  the  ports  at  which  they  embarked,  whether 
any  were  burn  in  the  steerage,  or  if  there  were  any  deaths.  Cabin  passengers  are  not  noted  on  these 
manifests.    All  Mediterranean  ports  are  exempt  from  this  regulation . 

Alter  leaving  Liverpool  for  London  I  stopped  at  a  number  of  provincial  towns,  embracing  agricul- 
tural, mining,  and  manufacturing  industries,  but  owing  to  an  unusually  brisk  period  of  trade  and  an 
uncommonly  good  harvest,  there  was  not  much  emigratiou  spirit  among  the  people;  but  I  deem  it 
worthy  of  note  that  at  not  a  single  trans- Atlantic  ticket  agency  did  I  find  the  slightest  hesitancy  on 
the  part  of  the  agents  to  admit  that  they  deem  it  their  duty  to  advise  parties  in  quest  of  tickets  to 
the  "United  States  how  best  to  effect  a  lawful  (?)  landing  there.  It  is  the  popular  belief  in  provincial 
England  that  those  who  are  not  beyond  doubt  outside  of  the  prohibited  classes  can  pass  muster,  by 
evasion  and  reservation,  when  being  examined  by  the  United  States  immigration  inspectors;  and 
when  evasion  and  reservation  are  not  considered  quite  effective,  there  is  always  a  way  open  via 
Canada.  Indeed,  one  energetic  agent  boldly  declared  that  anyone  who  really  wanted  to  go  to  America 
could  scaroely  be  kept  out,  no  matter  how  vigilant  the  United  States  immigration  authorities  may 
be.    *  ■  *    * 

It  will  be  noticed  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  diversion  from  United  States  ports  to  Canadian  ports 
is  due  to  the  somewhat  strict  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the  general  agents  of  the  trans- Atlantic  lines, 
and  the  agility  and  unscrupulouBness  of  many  of  the  Canadian  agents,  who  make  the  rounds  of  all  the 
emigrants'  rendezvous  in  search  of  the  "  cast  offs,"  that  they  may  book  them  to  Canada,  advising  them 
that  the  United  States  is  easily  entered  via  Canada.    *    *    " 

A  casual  observer  in  London  would  be  apt  to  conclude  that  the  question  of  immigration  was  not  one 
that  gave  the  average  Briton  any  undue  concern;  but  how  different  to  the  interested  investigator! 
Indeed,  it  soon  impresses  itself  on  such  a  person  that  there  is  no  question  so  vital  to  the  interests  of 
those  residing  in  large  cities  as  immigration,  and  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  moderatiou  to  state 
that  the  British  Government  is  the  best  informed  in  the  world  as  to  those  who  come  and.  go,  and  also 
as  to  the  immigration  into  all  other  countries,  particularly  into  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
board  of  trade  is  fully  cognizant  of  the  methods  in  vogue  at  every  immigration  station  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  even  to  the  detail  of  every  rejected  immigrant,  what  finally  becomes  of  his 
case,  the  decision  of  the  oourts  in  all  cases  where  a  prosecution  has  been  undertaken,  togeth  *r  with 
all  legislation  on  the  subject  enacted  and  immediately  prospective.  They  have  on  file  the  views  on 
immigration  of  all  the  American  trades  unions  and  many  trades  unionists,  together  with  the  views  of 
leading  statesmen  and  jurists. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  these  investigations  carried  on  by  the  British  Government  were 
intended  to  serve  a  humane  purpose,  and  in  the  main,  no  doubt,  have  done  so ;  but  whatever  the  inten- 
tions, when  one  finds  these  detailed  accounts  of  the  examinations  of  immigrants  at  New  York,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  and  Boston  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  emigration  of 
those  dependent  on  charitable  institutions  for  support,  it  is  difficult  to  divest  one's  self  of  the  opinion 
that  they  have  served  another  purpose  as  well — that  of  suggesting  the  easiest  point  at  which  to  effect 
an  entrance  on  the  part  of  the  less  desirable  emigrants  to  the  United  Slates. 

One  agent  informed  me  that  he  never  thought  of  sending  a  doubtful  case  via  New  York,  but  pre- 
ferred Philadelphia  or  Boston,  and  as  a  last  resort  Quebec  or  Halifax.  1  have  never  been  at  any  of 
these  landing  depots  other  than  New  York  and  do  not  know  how  he  reached  this  conclusion,  except 
from  the  reports  made  by  the  board  of  trade  experts,  who  personally  inspected  all  of  them  and  whose 
reports  were  laid  before  Parliament,  ordered  printed,  and  put  into  public  circulation.  What  could  be 
more  suggestive  to  those  interested  in  sending  undesirable  people  to  a  foreign  shore  than  the  following 
extract  from  the  report  of  a  board  of  trade  expert,  Mr.  Schloss,  pages  41-42,  '  Report  of  the  board  of 
trade  on  alien  immigration,"  1894? 

"  The  immigration  into  Boston  from  Canadian  ports — Yarmouth  and  Halifax— is  quite  distinct  in 
character  from  that  which  takes  place  from  the  trans- Atlantic  ports  and  is  treated  in  a  widely  differ- 
ent manner.  Persons  found  to  be  ineligible  or  to  have  come  in  violation  of  the  alien  contract  labor 
law  are  debarred  from  landing ;  but  the  examination  of  passengers  coming  from  the  Dominion  is  of  a 
very  slight  character.  On  the  occasion  when  the  writer  witnessed  the  landing  of  passengers  brought 
by  a  steamer  from  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  the  doctor  and  the  immigrant  inspector  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  gangplank,  the  passengers  defiling  past  them.  The  inspector  put  questions  to  the  first  few 
who  came  along.  He  said  he  usually  put  questions  to  one  in  ten ;  the  rest  he  merely  glanced  at.  The 
entire  examination  of  24  passengers  by  the  doctor  and  immigrant  inspector  occupied  5  minutes. 

"Out  of  27,641  passengers  who  arrived  at  Massachusetts  ports  from  the  Bo  i  inion  of  Canada  in  1892 
only  63  were  debarred  from  landing.     *    *    * 

"It  is  fairly  certain  that  the  5  quarrymen  who  were  sent  back  to  Canada  in  1892,  as  having  come 
in  violation  of  the  alien  contract  labor  law,  were  not  the  only  persons— were,  indeed,  but  a  very  minute 
proportion  of  the  persons  who  came  to  Boston  and  minor  Massachusetts  ports  under  circumstances 
making  their  entry  into  the  United  States  unlawful.    *    *    * 

"  W"hat  is  more,  Mr.  Colcord,  United  States  immigrant  inspector,  declared  that  in  his  belief  every 
immigrant  from  Canada  whom'  the  inspectors  had  stopped  at  Boston  had  afterwards  got  into  the 
United  States  by  the  land  frontier,  usually  by  "Vanceboro,  Me." 

In  a  footnote  the  writer  says  that  the  United  Staces  commissioner  of  immigration  at  Boston  denied 
that  any  European  immigrants  used  Canada  as  a  vantage  point  for  entering  the  United  States,  but 
proceeds  to  point  out  that  the  commissioner  was  on  this  point,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  error. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  here  stands  out  the  plain  incontestable  fact  that  the  official  expert  opinion  of  the 
British  board  of  trade  is  that  Canadians  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  enter  the  United  States.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  this  is  part  of  a  report  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  compendium  of  information  for 
the  British  public  on  the  United  States  immigration  laws  and  the  methods  of  their  enforcement  at  all 
the  ports  of  entry  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  emigration  bureau  at  31  Broadway,  "Westminster,  SW.,  issues  a  monthly  statement  to  the 
public  advising  mechanics,  laborers,  and  domestics  where  to  go  and  how  to  get  there,  also  where  not 
to  go.  This  circular  is  based  largely  on  consular  reports,  and  states  the  condition  of  trade  in  the 
various  industries,  and  always  urges  Britons  to  stay  away  from  undesirable  places,  leaving  the  infer- 
ence to  be  broadly  drawn  that  those  places  not  included  should  be  selected  by  persons  desirous  of 
emigrating.  A  special  pamphlet  setting  forth  the  developments  of  the  tin-plate  industry  in  the  United 
States  has  been  issued  very  recently,  and  the  emigration  bureau  urges  all  persons  interested  in  said 
industry  to  secure  a  copy  of  it.  r 

It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  observe  what  bearing  the  various  reports- have  on 
each  other  and  how  they  conjointly  affect  emigration  to  the  United  States  of  America.    *    *    * 

The  information  gathered  among  the  recipients  of  organized  Jewish  charity  suggested  a  call  on  the 
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principal  dispenser  of  said  charity.  Subsequently  a  call  on  the  Jewish  Colonization  Society  and  also 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Society  for  the  Reliet  of  Destitute  Jews.  At  the  former  place  those  in 
attendance  were  as  silent  as  the  proverbial  sphinx,  and  absolutely  refused  to  impart  any  information 
whatever  touching  emigration  or  immigration,  the  means  at  their  disponal,  or  the  manner  of  its  dis- 
bursement. Then  I  called  on  Mr.  Solomon,  of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Society,  at  17  Old  Broad  street, 
London.  He  at  once  became  the  questioner,  and  shortly  informed  me  that  if  I  would  bring  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  some  reputable  Hebrew  or  Hebrew  society  he  would  be  prepared  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  me,  but  not  until  then.  He  said,  however,  that  I  might  get  the  information  desired  by 
applying  at  the  society's  main  office  at  Paris. 

I  next  called  on  Mrs.  E.  A.  Finn,  secretary  of  the  Jewish  Relief  Sociey,  at  41  Parliament  street, 
who  appeared  to  be  quite  willing  to  assist  me  in  my  search  for  information,  but  could  not  do  bo 
officially  without  the  consent  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  society.  She,  however,  stated  that  the 
chief  aim  of  their  society  was  to  colonize  Palestine  with  destitute  Jews  and  sustain  them  until  they 
could  sustain  themselves,  though  when  the  applicants  for  charity  strongly  desired  to  emigrate  to 
other  parts,  they  sometimes  agisted  such  persons  to  attain  their  desired  ends.  Mr.  McLeod,  to 
whom  I  have  already  referred,  informed  me  that  the  board  of  trade  collected  returns  from  all  insti- 
tutions who  distributed  aid  to  the  poor,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  none  of  these  societies  would 
disclose  any  information,  that  it  would  be  best  to  get  it  from  a  governmental  source. 

I  therefore  went  again  to  the  board  of  trade  ( labor  bureau),  and  there  found  access  to  the  follow- 
ing data  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  under  investigation : 

"The  Russian  and  Polish  immigrants  increased  in  1897  by  2,002.  Of  a  total  of  12,282  Russian  and 
Polish  immigrants  83  per  cent  went  direct  to  London,  and  this  class  of  immigrants  from  Libau  is  con- 
stantly on  the  increase. 

"  How  many  of  these  Russians  and  Poles  who  were  not  stated  to  be  en  route  to  other  countries  sub- 
sequently left  the  United  Kingdom  within  the  year  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  that  many 
did  so  leave  is  certain,  for  a  great  number  of  persons  belonging  to  these  nationalities  were  certainly 
included  among  the  2,700  aliens  who,  as  mentioned  above,  were  ascertained  by  the  customs  officers  to 
be  proceeding  forthwith  to  other  countries,  though  not  so  stated  in  the  alien  lists. 

"  There  is  reason  to  suppose,  moreover,  that  the  above  figure  is  in  reality  considerably  under  the 
mark.  Again  a  certain  number  of  immigrants  doubtless  left  the  country  subsequently,  either  through 
the  aid  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  or  the  conjoint  committee  of  that  body,  and  the  Russo- 
Jewish  committee,  or  without  such  assistance. 

"During  1897  the  above  agencies  assisted  about  2,000  Jews  (mostly  Russians  and  Poles)  to  emigrate, 
and  while  no  doubt  only  a  part  of  these  had  arrived  in  this  country  during  the  year,  this  outflow  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  growth  of  the  foreign  Jewish  population  of  London. 

"It  is  known  also  that  on  a  smaller  scale  various  Jewish  charitable  organizations  in  the  provinces 
(smaller  towns)  assisted  poor  Jews  to  emigrate  during  the  year. 

"  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  is  an  appreciable  outflow  of  Russians  and  Polish  Jews  other  than 
those  described  as  transmigrants  in  the  alien  lists  to  be  set  against  the  immigration,  although  the 
data  do  not  exist  to  enable  its  magnitude  to  be  estimated.  A  special  report  received  from  Riga  again 
draws  attention  to  the  considerable  amount  of  passenger  traffic  now  carried  on  between  the  port  of 
Libau  and  the  ports  of  London  and  Hull,  and  mentions  that  there  was  an  increase  of  about  2,500  in 
the  number  of  emigrants  by  this  route  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1897,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  consular  report  adds:  The  greater  number  of  these  were  supposed  to  be  en  route 
for  South  Africa  and  America." 

The  number  of  new  cases  of  destitute  aliens  who  were  assisted  during  the  year  by  the  conjoint 
Jewish  aid  societies  were  1,827. 

The  number  of  inmates  of  the  Poor  Jews  Temporary  Shelter  (a  place  which  I  carefully  investigated) , 
"Whitechapel,  all  of  tbem  p'-rsons  who  had  come  from  abroad,  was  2,811.  The  majority  of  these  people 
left  the  country  again  within  a  year,  mostly  for  South  Africa  and  America.  The  London  police  report 
that  quite  25  per  cent  of  all  those  arriving  as  alien  immigrants  may  be  classed  as  paupers— destitute 
aliens— and  the  number  of  Jews  in  East  London  still  increases  and  the  area  inhabited  by  them  is 
extending. 

The  returns  show  a  falling  off  of  7,000  emigrants  to  South  Africa,  and  of  22,000  to  the  United 
States,  but  no  decline  whatever  in  the  emigration  to  Canada,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  more  than 
2,000  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  were  emigrated  in  1897  by  these  charity  organizations,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  there  is  no  falling  off  in  Canadian  immigration. 

"While  the  data  used  in  the  foregoing  report  were  drawn  chiefly  from  London  sources,  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  there  are  great  numbers  of  destitute  aliens,  chiefly  Russian  and  Polish  Jews,  in 
all  the  large  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  are  in  receipt  of  relief  from  the  various  relief 
societies,  including  assistance  to  emigrate. 

Satisfying  myself  after  a  most  patient  investigation  that  many  destitute  aliens  are  sent  from  Eng- 
land to  America,  I  went  to  Havre  to  continue  ray  investigations  there.  Mr.  Thackard,  United  States 
consul  at  that  place,  stated  that  little  or  no  immigration  to  Prance  via  Havre  went  thence  to  London, 
but  that  he  gathered  from  the  British  consul-general  that  a  stream  of  very  undesirable  immigration 
waa  passing  out  at  Dieppe  bound  for  New  Haven,  England,  many  of  whom  were  believed  to  be  en  route 
to  Canada;  4,402  aliens  left  Dieppe  for  New  Haven,  England,  in  1897,  thence  to  other  parts.  He  sa.ys 
that  his  inspection  of  immigrants  is  confined  strictly  to  a  quarantihe  character,  but  that  it  is  moat 
searching,  and  all  aliens  destined  to  America  via  Havre  are  subjected  to  a  most  thorough  overhauling 
and  the  baggage  is  all  disinfected,  the  Gen6ral  Trans-Atlautique  Company  having  erected,  at  his 
request,  a  most  complete  fumigating  apparatus  for  this  purpose. 

He  regrets  that  he  is  not  in  close  touch  with  the  immigration  department  at  "Washington,  believing 
that  be  could  occasionally  be  of  service,  if  he  were  certain  that  his  views  or  suggestions  would  not 
be  regarded  as  an  intrusion  by  the  commissioners  of  immigration. 

He  suggested,  as  a  result  of  a  conversation  with  the  British  consul,  that  if  destitute  aliens  arriving 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  giving  as  their  last  residence  England,  that  if  a  passport  were 
demanded  by  the  United  States  Government  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  distinguish  whether  they 
wero  really  British  or  Canadian,  or  had  merely  passed  through  England  or  Canada,  as  a  passport  can 
not  be  acquired  by  anyone  not  having  resided  five  years  under  the  British  flag.  He  deems  the  worst 
class  of  people  arriving  at  and  departing  from  Havre  to  be  southern  Italians  and  Orientals,  but  does 
not  feel  that  he  has  any  power  to  object  to  their  shipping  to  America,  except  on  quarantine  grounds, 
even  when  he  does  not  think  them  very  desirable     *    *    w 

On  ray  way  to  Bremen  I  stopped  off  at  Cologne  and  canvassed  the  various  ticket  agencies  as  to  the 
methods  in  vogue  there  in  dealing  with  emigrants,  and  I  learned  that  under  the  new  German  emigra- 
tion law  that  they  were  proceeding  with  their  business  on  somewhat  contracted  lines. 

Under  this  new  law  it  is  illegal  to  induce  any  German  or  Germans  to  emigrate  from  Germany,  and 
all  advertising  must  be  confined  to  the  announcement  of  the  proposed  sailings,  etc.  As  a  result  of 
this  all  the  prospectuses  which  he  formerly  distributed  setting  forth  the  advantages  offered  to  emigrants 
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in  foreign  lands  have  been  withdrawn  from  circulation.  I  saw  huge  piles  of  these  circulars  and  pam- 
phlets on  his  shelves,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  give  them  out  to  German  subjects.  His  principal 
business  is  that  of  booking  cabin  passengers. 

This  new  law  and  regulation  came  into  operation  on  April  1,  1898. 

I  arrived  at  Bremen  on  the  day  following  my  inquiries  at  Cologne,  and  there  found  an  American 
vice-consul  who  not  ouly  knows  a  good  deal  about  emigration  and  immigration,  but  who  is  most 
willing  and  anxious  to  assist  the  United  States  Immigration  Bureau  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability. 

Bremen  is  to  Germany  what  Liverpool  is  to  England,  as  far  as  emigration  is  concerned,  and  it  is 
here  that  one  comes  into  close  touch  with  not  only  the  emigration  question,  but  with  large  numbers 
of  emigrants. 

From  January  1  to  July  1,  1898,  24,209  steerage  passengers  were  emigrated  from  Bremen  and  Bre- 
merhaven  for  the  United  States.  Of  this  number  the  United  States  consul  temporarily  rejected  623, 
who  were  detained  for  medical  treatment;  some  of  whom  were  subsequently  taken  to  the  United 
States  at  the  risk  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company,  the  manifest  sheets  hearing  the  names  of 
these  rejected  ones  being  thus  marked:  "Taken  at  the  risk  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company." 

The  consul  also  permanently  rejected  161  undesirable  emigrants. 

Now,  it  is  a  very  interesting  thing  to  note  what  becomes  of  these  rejected  ones.  The  German 
emigration  commissioner  has  very  great  powers  in  matters  touching  emigration,  and  derives  them 
from  the  new  emigration  law  which  went  into  effect  April  1,  1898.  It  may  safely  be  left  to  him  to  see 
to  it  that  the  undesirable  stream  of  emigration  througn  Germany  to  other  countries  does  not  find  a 
,odgment  in  Germany,  and  they  are  compelled  to  "  move  on  "  or  return  to  the  country  whence  they 
came. 

This  officer  sees  to  it  that  no  unhealthy  person  or  persons  are  given  passage  on  any  ship  leaving  Ger- 
many— that  is,  any  steerage  passenger,  as  the  new  law  gives  him  no  authority  to  deal  with  saloon  pas- 
sengers—and as  a  result  of  this  distinction  an  agent  at  Bremen  {who  has  no  connection  with  theNorth 
German  Lloyd  Company)  immediately  takes  up  all  the  rejected  emigrants  and  ships  them  to  West 
Hartlepool,  or  some  other  English  port,  as  cabin  passengers,  whence  they  are  sent  to  America  by  the 
process  alluded  to  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  report. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  German  Government  has  long  taken  the  precaution  to  disinfect  the 
baggage  of  immigrants,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  immigrants  themselves,  who  cross  the  line  into 
Germany. 

Under  the  "  new  law  "  more  stringent  measures  than  ever  have  been  taken  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment, and  a  few  more  stations  have  been  added,  viz,  Insterburg,  Jilsit,  and  Ruhleben.  By  way  of 
water  these  people  are  not  permitted  to  enter  Germany. 

A  few  days  prior  to  my  visit  to  Bremen  a  steamer  smuggled  a  load  of  Russian  Jews  into  Stettin . 
The  police  at  first  threatened  to  return  them  to  Russia,  but  after  much  telegraphing,  etc.,  they  were 
permitted  to  proceed  to  Bremen,  where  they  were  disinfected,  and  in  most  cases  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Harry  Cohen,  the  independent  agent  above  referred  to,  and  shipped  by  him  to  England  and  the 
United  States. 

The  German  emigration  commissioner  made  an  effort  to  stop  Mr.  Harry  Cohen  from  continuing  his 
business  as  an  agent,  but  he  was  allowed  to  continue,  because  his  exclusion  would  have  involved  for- 
eign complications,  he  being  the  regularly  appointed  agent  of  the  American  Line  and  Red  Star  Line.  I 
had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Cohen,  and  learned  from  him  that  he  gets  the  bulk  of  his  business  direct  from 
his  own  local  agents,  who  are  to  be  found  all  through  Russia  and  Galicia.  I  saw  him  issue  tickets  to 
27  emigrants  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  very  worst  undesirable  class ;  all  were  sent  to  Hull, 
England,  thence  to  Philadelphia,  via  Liverpool. 

To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  a  very  deplorable  thing  to  see  these  poor  people  sent  away  from  Bremen 
because  of  a  general  unfitness  to  ship  thence,  and  after  weeks  of  additional  waiting,  and  hundreds  of 
miles  of  additional  traveling,  to  find  that  they  reach  their  objective  point  through  this  devious  chan- 
nel, and  it  is  the  general  expression  of  the  United  States  consuls  that  they  regret  their  inability  to 
successfully  cope  with  this  very  important  question. 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Hamburg  (Dr.  Hugh  Pitcairn)  is  exactly  like  unto  that 
of  the  consul  at  Bremen,  excepting  that  he  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  reject  so  many  emigrants. 
However,  those  that  have  been  rejected  by  him  are  immediately  shipped  direct  to  England,  to  some 
one  of  the  26  English  ports,  and  then  reshipped  to  America. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  quotation  from  a  typewritten  statement  now  before  me,  being  a  sort  ol  com- 
pendium of  the  United  States  consular  opinion  on  emigration  from  some  of  the  continental  European 
ports,  may  be  used  here :  ,  .  .  ,       _*      *  t^  i 

"The  disinfection  of  the  undesirable  streams  of  immigration  from  Armonia  and  parts  ol  Italy, 
Galicia,  Russia,  and  Russian  Poland  is  attended  to  with  the  greatest  diligence  by  the  various  countries 
thmugh  whose  respective  territories  they  must  needs  pass  before  they  reach  the  port  at  which  they 
intend" to  take  ship  to  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  at  the  ship's  side  they  are  inspected  again, 
all  of  which  signifies,  as  plainly  as  anything  possibly  can,  that  a  large  percentage  of  them  is  unfit  to 
be  absorbed  by  any  self-respecting  community.  .      .  , 

"The  rejection  of  an  undesirable  immigrant  by  a  German  or  a  French  official  is  a  sufficient  thing  m 
itself  to  guarantee  that  such  an  immigrant  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  either  country,  but  when 
objected  to  by  a  United  States  official  it  means  that  the  immigrant  will  simply  be  transferred  to  some 
other  port  by  the  agent  already  on  hand  to  pick  up  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  regular  liners  and 
turn  their  weary  and  unfortunate  feet  into  the  roundabout  way  which  has  been  made  for  this  refuse 
class  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  independent  and  leas  responsible  agents  referred  to. 

"  We  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  visit  all  the  state  line  control  stations  and  observe  the 
handling  of  emigrants  there.  Here,  too,  are  the  recruiting  stations  of  the  ship  companies  and 
emigrant  agents,  all  of  whom  have  local  agents  at  the  control  stations.  We  believe  that  it  would 
be  of  immense  benefit  to  our  country  and  money  well  spent  to  have  one  or  two  men,  special  agents, 
stationed  in  that  part  of  the  country  nearest  to  these  control  stations,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  see 
that  the  United  States  alien-contract  labor  tews  are  not  being  infringed  upon.  a+aHmia   „Q+W 

"Such  agents  should  be  directed  to  make  frequent  trips  to  the  various  recruiting  stations  gather 
evidence  on  the  spot,  etc.  From  our  point  of  view  such  a  plan  can  not  fail  to  work  admirably  well 
Many  of  the  cases  arising  from  the  contract-labor  laws  are  dismissed  because  of  an  absence  of  sufficient 
evidence  to  convict.  Such  an  officer  as  herein  stated  could  not  only  furnish  much  of  the  necessary  or 
missing  evidence,  but  actually  prevent  a  great  deal  of  this  illicit  emigration. 

"On  tbelong  road  of  emigration  such  an  officer  would  be  the  first  Hold  np,  so  to  speak,  or  a  sort  of 
buffer,  the  consuls  at  the  seaports  the  second,  and  the  inspectors  at  our  ports  the  tnird. 

"Changes  in  immigration  affairs,  as  in  all  other  vita  ly  important  branches  of  government  (dependent 
upon  legislative  action),  are  necessarily  made  slowly  and  with  much  difficulty,  but  by  taking  an 
administrative  course  these  outposts  could  be  established  without  much  difficulty,  and  an  inspection 
which  begins  before  the  too  oft  deluded  emigrant  has  gotten  very  xar  from  home  can  not  fail  to  do  a 
twofold  food,  i.e.,  stopping  the  emigrant  from  spending  his  last  dollar  and  of  saving  our  country 
from  his  undesirable  presence.' " 
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That  our  consuls  have  a  patriotic  realization  of  the  grave  importance  of  purifying  the  stream  of 
humanity  which  constantly  flows  out  to  us  from  the  congested  and  festering  quarters  of  all  the  old 
countries,  can  not  be  questioned,  but  they  lack  the  power  to  check  it  or  divert  it  from  its  objective 
point,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  United  States  consuls  in 
Europe  (coming  in  direct  contact  with  the  immigrants)  is  that  we  need  to  commence  the  work  of 
inspection  long  before  the  emigrants  arrive  at  our  various  ports  of  entry. 

It  is  stated  that  our  Government  is  represented  in  Europe  by  officers  of  the  Navy  Department,  of 
the  War  Department;  also  by  special  agents  of  the  customs  revenue  department,  as  well  as  by  experts 
from  the  Agricultural  Department,  but  hitherto  it  appears  that  no  one  has  ever  been  officially  author- 
ized to  keep  an  eye  open  to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  in  the  very  important  matter  of  passing 
on  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  those  who  come  to  us  and  enter  into  our  national  life  in  all  its  multifa- 
rious connections. 

Having  learned  that  there  were  several  daily  sailings  from  Hamburg  to  English  ports,  I  decided  to 
go  by  one  of  these  routes,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  they  landed  their  immigrants  in  England. 
Accordingly,  I  booked  on  the  steamship  Lutterw or th  from  Hamburg  to  Grimsby.  I  did  not  find  any 
persons  in  the  cabin  who  might  possibly  belong  to  the  steerage  class,  but  it  was  on  a  Monday  night, 
and  I  learned  that  this  class  of  persons  is  usually  carried  on  the  day  on  which  a  Ham  burg- American 
liner  has  departed  for  America,  and  they  do  not  depart  on  Mondays. 

The  cabin  fare,  exclusive  of  food  or  service,  is  ODly  $7.50  from  Hamburg  to  Grimsby,  while  the 
steerage  rate  is  $5,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the  German  emigration  commissioner  refusing  emigrants 
steerage  shipment  out  of  Germany,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  for  them  to  get  out  as  cabin  passengers  on 
the  regular  liners  plying  between  Germany  and  England.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  Ger- 
man emigration  commissioner  has  no  authority  to  interfere  with  the  emigration  of  cabin  passengers. 
It  is  even  less  of  a  difficulty  to  go  via  Bremen,  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Cohen  at  that  place.  The 
steerage  passengers  of  the  Lutterworth  went  ashore  at  Grimsby  without  a  single  question,  except 
such  questions  as  are  asked  by  the  customs  officers,  and  they,  of  course,  pertained  only  to  revenue 
'duties? 

On  going  ashore  they  went  to  the  several  railway  stations,  destined  to  various  parts  of  England, 
chiefly  to  London  and  Liverpool. 

The  new  emigration  law  now  in  force  in  Germany  compels  the  shipping  companies  doing  business 
in  Germany  to  deposit  100,000  marks  with  the  Government  as  a  guaranty  that  they  will  return  all 
immigrants  rejected  by  foreign  Governments  to  their  native  homes  (if  in  Germany)  and  to  the  extreme 
German  border  line  if  in  any  country  outside  German  j.  "When  rejected  immigrants  (not  German) 
are  returned  from  America  to  Germany,  the  German  Government  insist  on  their  being  forwarded 
through.  Germany  to  their  respective  homes  at  once,  and  if  the  companies  do  not  act  promptly  the 
German  emigration  commissioner  forwards  them  at  Government  expense.  The  Government  then 
appropriates  the  amount  from  the  deposit  made  by  the  company  in  question,  after  which  the  company 
is  prevented  from  doing  any  further  business  until  the  deposit  is  made  up  to  the  one  hundred  thousand 
marks.  The  operation  and  enforcement  of  this  law  has  been  most  beneficial  to  the  independent 
agents  who  send  their  passengers  via  England,  for  they  send  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men  without 
running  the  slightest  risk,  because  their  passengers,  if  deported  from  America,  are  sent  to  England, 
where  they  remain  in  all  their  destitution,  .to  be  fed  and  watered  by  the  charity  organizations  (which 
abound  there),  and  there  they  are  cultivated,  as  it  were,  for  a  second  attempt  to  enter  the  desired  land. 
In  such  cases  they  are  always  Bent  to  a  different  port  than  that  at  which  they  were  rejected  on  their 
first  attempt  to  obtain  a  landing. 

The  social  and  industrial  movements  which  manifest  a  remarkable  increased  interest  each  succeed- 
ing year  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  have  one  result  which  is  common  to  all,  viz :  They  emit  a 
certain  portion  of  their  population,  regardless  as  to  its  destination,  and  it  is  this  very  condition  which 
is  awakening  a  sense  of  danger  in  all  the  newer  countries  of  the  world  and  begetting  a  spirit  of  vigil- 
ance at  their  thresholds  which  is  intended  to  keep  outside  their  gates  all  the  undesirable  emissions  of 
population  from  the  densely  settled  sections  already  alluded  to.  Indeed,  one  can  not  review  the  trend 
of  recent  legislation  by  any  of  the  European  Governments  without  being  deeply  impressed  with  the 
effect  it  has  on  other  countries,  near  and  remote. 

Nothing,  for  instance,  could  have  been  further  from  the  thoughts  of  those  who  originated  the  plan  to 
compel  employers  in  Great  Britain  to  compensate  injured  or  killed  employees  than  that  they  would  stim- 
ulate emigration  by  its  enactment  into  law,  and  yet  it  is  morally  certain  that  this  will  be  a  character- 
istic result  of  this  law.  *  *  *  This  law,  together  with  much  recent  European  legislation,  is  tending 
to  swell  the  volume  of  undesirable  emigration  from  the  various  countries  making  said  enactments. 
In  contrastive  proportion  to  this  activity  on  the  part  of  the  older  countries  of  Europe,  I  beg  to  call 
your  special  attention  to  the  following  laws  which  have  just  gone  into  effect  in  South  Africa  (the 
colony  of  Natal)  and  in  western  Australia,  two  comparatively  new  countries.  The  Natal  immigration 
law  went  into  effect  in  1897,  and  "prohibits  the  landing  in  Natal  of  the  following  persons  (among 
others),  first,  of  anyone  who  can  not  himself  write  out  and  sign  in  the  characters  of  any  language  of 
Europe  a  prescribed  application  form  of  admission,  giving  his  name,  address,  and  business;  second, 
of  anyone  who  is  a  pauper  or  likely  to  become  a  public  charge;  and  third,  of  anyone  not  having 
received  a  free  pardon  who  has  within  two  years  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  infamous  crime  or 
misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude,  and  not  being  a  mere  political  offense." 

The  British  emigration  bureau  has  publicly  announced  that  this  act  is  intended  by  tlie  Natal 
government  to  keep  out  Asiatics  and  such  Europeaus  as  are  not  respectable. 

Western  >  Australia  passed  an  act  in  1897,  that  went  into  effect  immediately  after  its  enactment, 
which  provides  "that  the  following  persons,  among  others,  are  prevented  from  landing:  First,  any- 
one who  can  not  himself  write  out  m  the  characters  of  any  language  of  Europe  a  passage  in  English 
of  fifty  words  taken  by  the  appointed  officer  (immigration  inspector)  from  a  British  author,  and 
append  his  name  thereto  in  his  own  language;  second,  anyone  who  is  a  pauper  or  who  is  likely 
to  become  a  public  charge;  third,  anyone  who  within  3  years  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or 
infamous  crime."    This  act  is  known  as  the  restriction  act  of  1897. 

It  will  doubtless  be  said  of  these  two  colonies  that  even  though  they  were  to  close  their  doors 
entirely  it  would  not  affect  emigration  very  much,  but  this  is  a  great  mistake. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  point  out  that  nearly  one-third  as  many  of  the  poorer  class  of 
immigrants  were  admitted  in  1806  to  these  two  colonies  as  were  admitted  to  all  North  America. 

"With  the  narrowing  of  the  channel  of  admission  to  these  colonies  and  the  absolute  certainty  of 
the  exclusion  of  all  who  are  in  the  prohibited  classes  (a  number  which  will  reach  not  less  than  85  per 
'■cent  of  the  whole),  it  necessarily  follows  that  one  of  two  things  must  happen :  First,  either  the  stream 
of  emigration  from  the  poorer  sections  of  the  world  must  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  number  for- 
merly admitted  to  the  colonies  named,  or  second,  those  countries  keeping  "  open  door  "  must  get  an 
increased  immigration  from  these  sections. 

A  Btndy  of  the  conditions  in  all  of  the  unhappily  congested  areas  would  clearly  indicate  that  there 
will  be  no  falling  off  in  the  number  of  emigrants  so  long  as  the  hand  of  charity  contributes  to  the 
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stream.  I  have  based  my  calculations  as  to  tlao  decrease  of  immigration  to  the  colonies  under  the  new 
law  ou  tne  first  returns  furnished  since  the  acts  went  into  operation.  The  British  board  of  trade 
reports  that  after  the  passage  of  the  "  Natal"  law  a  decrease  was  noticed  in  the  number  of  foreign 
immigrants.  British  and  Irish  emigrants  fell  off  from  24,594  to  21,109,  a  decrease  of  only  14  per  cent 
while  foreign— that  is,  non-English  emigrants— fell  off  from  11,246  to  7,692,  a  decrease  of  31.6  per  cent". 

The  returns  from  western  Australia  show  a  marked  increase  in  the  desirable  element  and  an  esti- 
mated falling  off  of  the  undesirable  element.   " 

If  these  significant  moves  on  the  part  of  the  government  herein  named  touching  immigration  are 
not  sufficient  1 1  awaken  a  livelier  interest  in  the  question  among  our  own  people,  it  may  be  of  further 
interest  to  those  who  favor  an  unlimited  and  unrestricted  immigration  to  carefully  ponder  the  follow- 
ing bill,  which  has  successfully  passed  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
on  June  28,  1898: 

"A  BILL  (AS  AMENDED  BY  THE   STANDING  COMMITTEE)  ENTITLED  'AN  ACT  TO  REGULATE  THE  IMMIGRATION 

OF  ALIENS.  A.  D.  1898.' 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliamen  t  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows : 

"  1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  aliens  act,  1898. 

"2.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  from  time  to  time,  by  order  of  council,  to  designate  ports  in 
the  United  Kingdom  to  which  this  act  shall  apply  for  such  period  as  respects  each  port  as  shall  be 
specified  in  the  order.    Ports  bo  designated  shall  be  termed  regulated  ports. 

"3.  Inspectors  and  medical  officers  appointed  by  the  board  of  trade  may  board  any  vessel  arriving 
with  immigrant  passengers  at  any  reg^ulat  e  I  port,  and  may  inspect  the  passengers,  and  any  inspector 
may,  subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  regulations  to  he  made  by  the  board  of  trade,  prohibit  the 
landing  of  any  alien  who  in  his  opinion  is  either  an  idiot,  insane,  a  person  without  means  of  support, 
or  a  person  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  or  a  person  suffering  from  any  contagious  or  infections 
disease  of  a  dangerous  character,  provided  that  no  alien  shall  beprohibited  from  landing  by  aninspector 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  an  idiot,  insane,  or  a  person  suffering  from  any  contagions  or  infectious  dis- 
ease of  a  dangerous  character  unless  with  the  concurrence  of  a  medical  officer  of  the  board  of  trade. 

"4.  Any  alien  prohibited  from  landing,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  sent  back,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions to  be  made  by  the  board  of  trade,  to  the  port  whence  he  came,  and.  the  expense  or  estimated 
expense  of  his  return  shall  he  borne  by  and  recoverable  in  a  summary  manner  from  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  in  which  be  arrived. 

"5.  The  board  of  trade  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  treasury  as  to  number  and  salaries,  appoint 
and  may  remove  inspectors  and  medical  officers  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  may  assign  to  them 
their  duties,  and,  subject  as  aforesaid,  fix  their  remuneration. 

"AH  expenses  incurred  by  the  board  of  trade  in  or  about  the  execution  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  out 
of  moneys  to  be  provided  by  Parliament. 

"  The  board  of  trade  may  make  regulations  for  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.''- 

2Jo  such  bill  could  possibly  command  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Lords  unless  it  fairly  reflected 
the  views  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  and  I  am  hound  to  say  that 
though  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  more  drastic  than  our  own  immigration  laws,  they  in  no  way  do 
violence  to  the  British  conscience  as  far  as  my  investigations  qualify  me  to  estimate  the  sentiments  of 
the  people.  If  the  flash  light  of  aninquiringpublic  mind  is  overturned  on  the  noisome,  squalid  places 
occupied  by  the  alien  immigrants  of  England,  the  action  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  surely  stamp 
Lord  Hardwicke's  bill  with  the  seal  of  public  approval,  and  in  that  event  there  remains  butone  place 
to  which  this  emitted  fragment  of  the  human  race  can  go— America^— and  unless  great  care  is  taken  to 
sift  the  good  and  worthy  from  the  vile  and  loathsome,  our  leniency  will  be  outraged  by  the  organized 
charities  of  Europe,  which  find  it  more  economical  to  emigrate  its  burdens  than  to  perpetuate  their 
measures  of  relief  and  sustenance. 

In  conclusion  I  dare  boldly  atirm  that  thousands  of  immigrants  are  landed  annually  in  the  United 
States  who  are  wholly  or  in  part  sent  by  the  charity  of  others,  but  so  thoroughly  tutored  by  their 
benefactors  that  their  state  of  destitution  and  dependence  is,  to  a  great  extent,  concealed ;  that  they 
are  habitually  sent  to  the  ports  which  experience  has  marked  out  as  the  least  likely  to  reject  tbem, 
New  York  being  shunned  by  every  agent  in  Europe  who  has  a  doubtful  case  to  dispose  of.  *  *  * 
I  am,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

Robert  AVatchohx. 

"Letter  from  the  United  States  Consul  at  Liverpool  Describing  Consular  and  Medical 
Inspection  op  Immigrants  Destined  to  the  United  States  through  Canada. 

Consular  Service,  United  States  of  America 

Liverpool^  June  24,  lyol. 
Hon.  "VV.  M.  Osborne, 

Consul- General  of  the  United  States, 

1%  JSt.  Helen's  Place,  London. 
Sir:  I  beg  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  inquiring  whether  Dr.  Anderson  (the  United 
States  Government  medical  officer  stationed  at  this  port)  or  I  "exercise  under  any  law  the  right  to 
refuse  permission  to  any  emigrant  to  sail  to  the  United  States,  either  first,  second,  or  third  class,  and 
if  so,  how  maoy  and  what  restrictions  are  in  force  in  this  regard." 

I  would  first  say  that  at  the  present  time  Dr.  Anderson's  duties  relate  exclusively  to  emigrants 
embarking  on  ships  touching  at  Canadian  ports,  and  this  I  will  explain  further  on. 

Answering  your  inquiry  in  its  strict  letter  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  exercise  any  right  to  directly 
refuse  permfssion  to  any  emigrant,  irrespective  of  class,  to  sail  t » the  United  States.  It  is  however, 
my  duty  to  see  that  the  various  immigration  and'  quarantine  laws  of  the  United  States  applicable  to 
the  port  of  embarkation  are  carried  out.  In  this  connection  I  would  refer  to  articles  11  and  13  of  the 
"Immigration  laws  and  regulations"  of  the  Treasury  Department  (last  issue,  April  9, 1900)  and  to  the 
"Quarantine  laws  and  regulations,"  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States  (revised  edition, 
November  13, 1899).  .  _    .,  ,  _      . 

Every  vessel  clearing  from  thi3  port  (and  the  same  requirement  holds  good  as  to  every  foreign  port) 
is  required  to  obtain  from  the  consul  a  bill  of  health.  Practically  speaking,  the  only  way  in  which 
the  consul  cau  exercise  direct  authority  under  United  States  law  "  to  refuse  permission  to  any  emi- 
grant to  sail  to  the  United  States  "  is  by  declining  to  give  the  bill  of  health  to  the  ship.  Section  2  of 
the  quarantine  act  of  February  15,  1893,  requires  the  consul  before  granting  the  bill  of  health  "to  be 
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satisfied  that  the  matter  and  things  stated  therein  are  true."  If  I  were  not  satisfied  that  such  "mat- 
ters and  things"  were  true  I  would  certainly  decline  to  grant  the  bill  of  health,  and  would  also, 
probably,  cable  the  Department  of  State  to  that  effect.  The  "quarantine  laws  and  regulations"  of 
November  13,  1899,  give  the  forms  of  bills  of  health  (pages  12  and  13).  A  bill  of  health  sets  forth  the 
sanitary  history  ana  condition  of  the  vessel,  and  certifies  all  the  req.uiremp.nts  of  the  United  States 
as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  vessel,  its  cargo,  passengers,  and  crew,  have  been  complied  with. 
Before  I  sign  ana  grant  the  bill  of  health  I  require  the  master  and  surgeon  to  sign  and  verify  the 
manifest  sheets  ot  emigrants,  pursuant  to  article  13  of  the  immigration  Regulations  (pages  5  and  6). 
The  signings  and  verifications  ou  the  manifest  sheets  by  the  master  and  surgeon  of  1he  ship,  and  by 
myself  as  consul,  take  place  on  board  Bhip  immediately  preceding  the  sailing,  but  I  require  the  emi- 
grants1 manifest  sheets  to  have  been  previously  presented  at  the  consulate  for  inspection  and  sealing, 
and  if  I  find  that  any  third-class  emigrant  comes  from  an  infected  district  I  require  his  clothing, 
baggage,  and  personal  effects  to  be  disinfected,  pursuant  to  article  11  of  tbe  immigration  laws  and 
regulations.  In  accepting  the  declaration  and  verification  of  the  master  and  surgeon  of  the  ship,  1 
take  cognizance  of  the  known  fact  of  inspection  by  the  British  board  of  trade  officers,  and  of  fulfillment 
of  sanitary  regulations  both  local  and  as  laid  down  by  the  American  Government,  on  the  part  of  the 
ship's  management.  Occasionally  the  United  States  Government  details  one  or  more  medical  officers 
to  this  port  to  act  in  this  matter,  and  then  we  .jointly  sign  the  bills  of  health,  in  that  case  the  practice 
being  for  the  consul  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  United  States  medical  officer  so  far  as  sanitary  mat- 
ters are  concerned.  My  experience  is  that  ships1  owners  accept  the  suggestions  of  the  medical  officer 
and  the  consul,  and  the  occasion  to  object  to  passengers  after  they  have  been  inspected  by  the 
British  officials  arises  very  seldom.  I  have  never  felt  called  upon  to  refuse  to  grant  the  bill  of  health, 
but  yet  the  steamship  companies  understand  that  i  f  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  declarations  of  the 
master  and  surgeon  as  to  the  good  sanitary  condition  of  the  passengers  and  crew  and  of  the  cargo  I 
would  withhola  the  document.  . 

For  some  time  Dr.  Anderson  and  another  officer  of  the  United  States  Marine-Hospital  Service  were 
on  detail  here  tp  make  observations  and  inspection  of  sanitary  matters  connected  with  emigration 
from  this  port  to  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  the  plague  then  existing  at  certain  places 
on  the  Continent,  and  at  Glasgow.  After  the  disappearance  of  the  plague  these  officers  were  taken  ofl7 
the  detail.  Subsequently,  however,  Dr.  Anderson  was  instructed  to  inspect  the  emigrants  leaving 
this  port  for  Canadian  ports.  As  is  well  known,  a  large  number  of  emigrants  embarking  at  this 
port  enter  the  United  States  via  Canada.  As  I  understand  it,  the  alternative  presented  itself  of  a 
rigorous  and  troublesome  inspection,  involving  quarantine  stations  at  the  American  frontier  by 
officials  of  the  United  States  Government,  or  of  inspection  at  Liverpool,  the  port  of  embarkation. 
The  latter  system,  established  on  the  5th  of  February,  resulted  from  an  agreement  or  understanding 
between  the  Allan,  Dominion,  and  Beaver  Lines  and  the  United  States  Immigration  Bureau.  But 
in  so  acting  Dr.  Anderson  acts  purely  in  an  advisory  capacity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  not  now 
officially  attached  to  this  consulate,  he  only  making  the  consulate  his  headquarters  as  a  matter  of 
convenience.  Ho  doe.s  not  claim  any  legal  jurisdiction  so  far  as  forbidding  any  person  whatever  from 
embarking  on  the  ships  in  question;  nor  does  he  sign 'the  bills  of  health  of  these  ships.  But  he 
inspects,  so  far  as  possible,  the  emigrants — and  that  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  booked  only  to 
Canada* or  through  to  the  United  States.  If  he  finds  any  passenger  suffering  from  a  disease  which 
would  disqualify  him  from  entering  the  United  States,  he  so  informs  the  representative  of  the  ship's 
owners.  The  understanding  is  that  under  these  circumstances  the  passenger  will  not  be  allowed  to 
sail  if  the  presumption  prevails  that  his  intention  is  to  enter  the  United  States.  The  rule  is  for  Dr. 
Anderson  to  make  his  examination  before  the  examination  by  the  British  board  of  trade  medical 
officer  has  been  made,  and  before  embarkation ;  and  my  information  is  that  on  one  occasion  Dr.  Ad-Ut- 
son  advised  the  rejection  of  several  passengers  who  had  been  passed  by  the  British  board  of  trade 
official,  and  the  explanation  is  that  there  are  some  diseases  which  disqualify  an  alien  immigrant  from 
entering  the  United  States,  but  which  do  not  debar,  him  from  embarking  from  a  British  port  on  a 
British  ship. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  while  Dr.  Anderson  and  myself  are  satisfied  generally  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  requirements  of  the  United,  States  Government  are  met  at  this 'port,  yet  that 
we  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  improvement  should  be  made  in  the  matter  of  lodging  the  emi- 
grants who  stay  here  temporarily,  awaiting  embarkation ;  and  I  am  just  now  exchanging  communi- 
cations with  the  medical  health  officer  of  Liverpool  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
I  have  the  honor  to'be,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Boyle,  Consul. 

Reports  to  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigbation  from  Assistant  Surgeon  John  E.  Ander- 
son, of  the  United  States  Mabine- Hospital  Service,  detailed  tempobarily  at  Liverpool  for 
the  Inspection  op  Emigrants  going  to  the  United  States  through  Canada. 

Liverpool,  England,  April  24, 1901. 
Commissioner-General  of  Immigration, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

SIR:  In  accordance  with  instructions  in  your  letter,  R.  O.  D.,  March  19,  1901,  to  visit  the  ports  of 
Queenstown,  Londonderry,  and  Glasgow,  to  report  upon  the  medical  methods  of  inspection  of  emi- 
grants from  those  ports,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following: 

I  left  here  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  for  Queenstown  and  arrived  there  the  next  morning-  At  pres- 
ent there  is  only  one  line  carrying  passengers  to  Canada  that  calls  at  Queenstown;  this  line  is  the 
Beaver  Line.  They  have  one  shij>  each  week,  leaving  here  on  Sundays  and  calling  at  Queenstown  the 
next  day.  The  number  of  passengers  taken  on  at  Queenstown  is  small,  and  as  far  as  I  was  able  to 
learn  were  exclusively  Irish.  This  statement  in  regard  to  nationality,  however,  must  be  taken  with 
reserve.  "While  the  lack  of  an  inspection  at  this  point  leaves  a  loophole  for  undesirable  emigrants  to 
embark, .still  I  do  not  think  the  number  justifies  the  expense  of  one.  Besides  I  am  sure  the  uoard  of 
trade  will  resent  it  even  more  than  they  do  here. 

On  account  of  ships  sailing  at  short  intervals,  for  some  days  after  my  return  I  was  unable  to  visit 
Glasgow  and  Londonderry.  I  finally  left  for  Glasgow  on  the  16th  and  returned  on  the  17th.  There 
are  two  lines  from  Glasgow  carrying  passengers  to  Canada,  the  Allan  and  the  Donaldson,  the  latter 
only  carrying  steerage  passengers.  The  Allan  Line  have  advertised  a  ship  every  week  for  Canada 
and  the  Donaldson  every  fortnight.  The  number  of  steerage  passengers  from  Glasgow  last  year 
to  Canada  was  under  2,000.  I  was  unable  to  learn  anything  in  regard  to  iheir  nationality  or  in  regard 
to  their  physical  condition.  It  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  number  will  be  largely 
augmented  if  there  is  no  inspection  at  Glasgow  and  a  rigid  one.  Emigrant  agents  soon  know  these 
things  and  advertise  accordingly.  The  expense  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  passengers  would 
be  largo  if  an  officer  were  stationed  there,  about  $1.50  for  each  emigrant  imported. 

I  left  for  Londonderry  the  18th  and  returned  the  21st, 
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At  present  there  is  only  one  Canadian  line  calling  at  this  port.  The  Allan  Line  steamers  from  both 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow  call  there  for  passengers  and  mails.  I  was  totally  unable  to  learn  anything  at 
all  reliable  in  regard  to  the  number  of  passengers  from  this  port  to  Canada.  The  board  of  trade  said 
they  could  not  tell  me,  and  the  steamship  agents  said  they  did  not  have  the  numbers.  The  number 
must  be  considerable,  for  the  day  I  was  there  I  saw  about  50  embark  on  an  Allan  Line  steamer.  The 
facilities  for  third-class  passengers  to  reach  Londonderry  from  Ireland  are  good,  and  they  can  go 
from  Liverpool  for  about  10  shillings  to  Londonderry,  if  for  any  reason  they  can  not  embark  here. 
The  board  of  trade  examination  there  is  useless,  as  on  the  day  I  was  present  the  surgeon  was  not  even 
there.  "While  it  will  be  easy  for  passengers  to  leave  there  without  inspection,  for  the  same  reasons  as 
noted  in  regard  to  Glasgow,  I  do  not  think  the  expense  justifies  the  results  to  be  obtained. 

In  regarclto  Liverpool,  I  have  to  say  that  the  Beaver  line  apparently  are  trying  to  assist  me,  but 
they  are  such  tricky  people  that  I  have  little  faith  in  their  promises,  t  have  repeatedly  caught  them 
attempting  to  deceive  me,  and  even  as  late  as  their  last  ship  I  caught  2  passengers  whom  I  bad  rejected 
twice  before.  The  success  of  the  inspection  here  depends  so  entirely  on  the  sincere  cooperation  of 
the  steamship  companies  that  unless  they  do  assist  in  every  way  possible  the  inspection  is  almost 
useless.  I  have  no  way  of  ever  being  sure  that  L  see  all  of  the  passengers.  I  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  inspection  is  a  failure,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  my  rejections  for  favus  and  trachom  i 
have  been  about  2£  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  passengers  examined.  1  strongly  recommend  that 
the  work  here  be  discontinued  and  a  rigid  inspection  be  established  either  on  the  frontier  as  at 
Quebec,  for  in  order  to  be  effective  on  this  side  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an  officer  at  Glasgow, 
Londonderry,  here,  and  perhaps  Queenstown.  The  expense  of  this  would  be  considerable,  and.  even 
if  this  was  done  you  would  have  to  reckon  on  the  lack  of  support  of  the  steamship  companies.  The 
companies  will  make  many  promises,  but  they  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  want  the 
inspection  here,  but  are  kept  to  it  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  and  finally  the  board  of  trade 
resent  the  inspection  of  Canadian  passengers.  They  say  that  it  is  very  presumptive  to  want  to 
inspect  passengers  from  one  part  of  the  British  Empire  to  another.  If  the  inspection  is  continued  I 
am  afraid  that  when  an  inspection  of  American-bound  ships  is  wanted  for  quarantine  purposes  some 
hampering  rules  may  be  enforced. 

Respectfully,  John  P.  Anderson, 

Assistant  Surgeon,  M.  R.  S. 


Liverpool,  England,  May  2,  1901. 
Commissioner- General  op  Immigration, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Sir:  In  reference  to  the  latter  portion  of  my  ietter  of  April  24  in  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Liverpool,  I  further  have  to  inform  you  of  some  recent  occurrences  here:  I  have  been  struck  recently 
by  the  number  of  passengers  of  the  Beaver  line  steamers  who  were  booked  to  points  in  Canada  as 
contrasted  with  the  number  so  booked  in  the  beginning  of  my  work  here;  the  Beaver  people  allow  all 
persons  booked  to  Canadian  points,  other  than  Quebec,  to  embark.  I  have  questioned  many  of  these 
people,  and  almost  without  exception  they  say  that  they  are  going  to  the  States  later;  that  "friends" 
(probably  Shenker  &  Co.)  will  meet  them  and  buy  tickets  for  them  to  the  States.  On  Tuesday  I 
inspected  the  passengers  by  the  Beaver  steamer  Lake  Superior,  about  600  in  number,  and  I  rejected 
19—14  for  favus  and  5  for  trachoma;  of  these  19,  5  only  were  refused  passage  by  the  steamship  com- 
pany. I  protested  against  this,  but  to  no  avail.  1  called  the  attention  of  the  agent  to  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  persons  allowed  to  embark  who  were  now  booked— one  to  Sydney,  C.  B.,  and  the  other  to 
Montreal— had  been  previously  rejected  by  me  about  one  month  ago,  and  now  by  simply  changing 
their  destination  were  allowed  to  embark. 

On  account  of  the  number  of  persons  rejected  by  me  who  have  been  returned  to  Italy,  the  Italian 
Government  has  withdrawn  the  licenses  of  the  Beaver  Line  agents  to  book  passengers  from  Italy. 
This  being  the  case,  they  are  making  every  effort  to  avoid  returning  persons  to  Italy,  and  by  booking 
their  passengers  to  Canadian  points  only  they  allow  them  to  embark  even  after  being  rejected  by  me. 
I  will  also  inform  you  that  the  same  line  has  a  ship  on  the  way  to  the  Black  Sea  to  embai  k  passengers 
from  Batoum  for  Canada.  This  vessel,  I  am  reliably  informed,  will  stop  at  Naples  or  Genoa  and  fill 
up  her  passenger  accommodations  if  not  full  when  she  leaves  Batoum.  The  same  person  informed 
me  that  they  would  very  probably  have  a  ship  to  sail  direct  from  Naples  or  Genoa  about  July  1  for 
Canada  with  about  2,000  Italians ;  if  so,  I  will  be  safe  in  saying  that  4  per  cent  will  be  suffering  from 
favus  and  trachoma,  and  75  per  cent  will  be  for  the  United  States.  The  only  point  at  which  these 
persons  can  be  apprehended  to  prevent  their  entrance  into  the  United  States  is  on  the  frontier,  and 
until  a  frontier  inspection  is  established  we  will  continue  to  get  the  riffraff  and  scum  of  the  European 
population  into  the  States  by  way  of  Canada. 

As  for  the  work  in  Liverpool,  in  my  opinion  its  usefulness  is  at  an  end,  in  view  of  the  recent 
moves  of  the  Beaver  Line.  If  persons  that  I  reject  can  by  simply  booking  to  Canadian  points  be 
allowed  to  embark,  the  quicker  it  is  discontinued  the  better. 

Respectfully,  John  F.  Anderson. 

Assistant  Surgeon,  M.  R.  S. 


Liverpool,  England,  June  15,  1001. 
United  States  Commissioner- General  of  Immigration, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  the  within  letter,  which  will  explain  itself.  The  man,  Moses  Levi, 
was  rejected  by  me,  with  10  others,  on  May  7,  L90J,  and  as  they  have  evidently  reached  the  States 
they  lost  very  little  time.  The  Beaver  Line  people  are  quite  sore  over  the  continuance  of  the  inspec- 
tion, as  they  nad  hoped  it  would  have  been  stopped  before  now.  They  also  blame  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  passengers  on  the  number  of  rejections,  which  on  their  line  has  been  about  3  per  cent  for 
favus  and  trachoma  alone  by  me.    Ships  that  formerly  carried  800  to  1,000  now  rarely  have  over  400 


mature  your  plans  you  notify  me  by  cable  when  to  cease  inspections.  I  request  that  I  be  informed,  if 
no  objection  exists,  of  the  plan  of  the  proposed  frontier  inspection,  for  my  own  information.  I  will 
say  that  shipping  men  with  whom  I  have  talked  all  agree  that  a  frontier  inspection  is  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  question,  certainly  as  far  as  the  Beaver  people  are  concerned.  I  request  that  the  inclosed 
letter  be  returned  to  me.  T         „    , 

Respectfully,  John  F.  Anderson, 

Assistant  Sivrgeon,  M.  II.  S. 
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Liverpool,  England,  July  15, 1901. 
Supervising  Surgeon- General  V.  S.  Marine-Hobpital  Service, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  usual  report  for  the  week  ending  July  13,  1901. 
During  the  week  I  inspected  650  passengers  for  Canadian  ports.    I  advised  the  rejection  of  8  persons, 
7  of  whom  were  allowecl  to  proceed  by  the  steamship  companies,  as  most  of  the  people  I  reject  are 
allowed  passage  by  the  companies.    I  do  not  see  that  my  work  here  now  is  worth  the  cost.    All  of  the 
persons  rejected  who  were  allowed  passage  were  booked  to  points  convenient  to  the  frontier. 
Respectfully, 

John  F.  Anderson, 
Assistant  Surgeon,  M,  S.  S, 


United  States  Consulate, 
Liverpool,  England,  August  14,  1901. 
Supervising  Surgeon- General 

U.  S.  Marine-Hospital  Service,  'Washington    D.  O. 

Sir  :  *  *  *  I  received  orders  from  the  Bureau  on  January  15, 1901,  detaching  mo  from  the  United 
States  consulates  in  London  and  Liverpool  and  assigning  me  to  the  Immigration  Bureau  for  duty  in 
Liverpool.  On  the  same  date  I  received  instructions  from  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  to 
call  on  the  different  Canadian  passenger  lines  and  arrange  for  the  inspertion  of  passengers  by  their 
lines.  At  that  time  there  were  three  lines  carrying  passengers  direct  to  Canada,  viz,  the  Dominion, 
Allan,  and  Beaver.  I  called  on  the  managers  oi  the  different  lines  and  explained  my  instructions  aud 
wishes  and  requested  to  know  when  I  should  begin  work.  The  Allan  line  said  at  once ;  the  Dominion 
and  Beaver  people  said  they  would  write  me  next  day.  After  waiting  one  week  I  wrote  them  asking 
to  know  their  decision;  they  then  wrote  saying  that  I  could  begin  at  once.  I  will  here  say  that  the 
Dominion  line  soon  after  discontinued  their  Canadian  service,  and  so  I  will  not  consider  them  further. 
The  Allan  line  readily  promised  me  every  assistance,  a  promise  that  they  have  kept  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  The  Beaver  people  made  the  same  promise,  and,  in  fact,  have  made  it  many  times,  hut  have 
often  forgotten  to  keep  it.  The  Beaver  people  said  that  they  would  try  it  for  a  while,  but  did  not 
think  they  wanted  it,  as  they  could  not  see  the  necessity,  since  their  passengers  were  inspected  on  the 
Continent  when  booked,  again  in  Liverpool  at  the  boarding  house,  then  by  the  ship  surgeon,  and 
finally  by  the  board  of  trade. 

The  board  of  trade  in  an  official  letter  refused  to  allow  me  to  inspect  Canadian  passengers  at  the 
time  of  their  examination,  and  added  that  they  thought  it  rather  impertinent  for  a  United  States 
official  to  inspect  passengers  by  a  British  ship  from  one  part  of  the  British  Empire  to  another.  This 
difficulty  was  avoided  by  inspecting  the  passengers  before  embarkation.  But,  by  inspecting  the  pas- 
sengers before  the  board  of  trade  examination  a  large  loophole  was  left  for  putting  persons  aboard 
whom  I  had  not  inspected,  a  thing  that  has  happened  on  the  Beaver  boats  often  and  I  believe  still 
occurs.  The  Beaver  people  have  absolutely  refused  to  be  bound  by  any  count  I  may  make,  as  they 
claim  the  right  to  allow  passengers  to  embark  up  to  the  last  minute.  Several  attempts  were  made  by 
them  to  put  passengers  aboard  whom  I  had  rejected.  I  caught  them  three  times,  but  am  sure  it 
occurred  many  times  without  my  knowledge.  The  different  companies  agreed  to  accept  my  decision 
in  regard  to  the  rejection  of  persons  who  were  presumably  intended  for  the  United  States  if  suffering 
from  trachoma  and  favus,  but  from  no  other  diseases;  hence  my  rejections  have  been  practically  for 
these  two  diseases  alone.  On  several  occasions  I  have  rejected  persons  who  told  me  that  they  had 
previously  been  rejected  in  New  York  or  Naples.    The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  manager  in  Liver- 

Sool  called  to  see  me  soon  after  I  began  work  and  volunteered  any  assistance  possible.  I  asked  him 
ow  he  was  interested  in  the  matter,  and  he  replied  to  prevent,  if  possible,  their  trains  being  detained 
on  the  frontier  for  inspection  of  immigrants.  I  thanked  him  and  told  him  the  Beaver  people  did  not 
seem  to  want  to  act  fair.  He  called  on  the  Beaver  people  and  told  them  that  if  they  did  not  render  me 
every  assistance  possible  in  the  inspection  he  would  refuse  to  move  their  passengers  on  arrival  in 
Canada,  a  threat  that  has  helped  matters  some.  I  will  say  here  that  Beaver  people  are  quite  down  on  me 
and  the  inspection,  and  blame  the  great  decrease  in  steerage  Italian  passengers  directly  to  the  return 
of  rejected  persons  to  Italy.  Ships  that  carried  800  to  1,000  passengers  at  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year  now  have  only  from  350  to  500 ;  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  other  lines  are  carrying  more 
than  last  year  at  the  same  time.  A  significant  fact  in  relation  to  the  above  is  that  when  I  began  the 
inspection,  in  February,  80  per  cent  of  the  steerage  passengers  were  booked  direct  to  United  States 
points;  now,  only  about  40  per  cent.  Persons  booked  to  the  United  States  are  refused  passage  if 
rejected;  persons  booked  to  Canadian  points  are  allowed  passage  even  if  rejected.  The  Beaver  line  is 
not  in  the  passenger  conference  and  carries  steerage  passengers  for  about  £4  from  Liverpool  to  Canada, 
which  is  about  30s.  less  than  the  regular  rate ;  consequently  the  class  of  passengers  is  very  poor.  The 
Allan  line  passengers  are  the  usual  good  class  of  Liverpool  emigrants. 

I  made  my  first  inspection  of  Canadian  passengers  on  February  5.  Below  will  be  found  the  num- 
bers, rejection,  etc.  I  have  given  the  two  lines  separate  in  order  to  emphasize  the  difference  in  the 
class  of  passengers: 

Allan  line: 

Number  of  ships  inspected 19 

Number  of  passengers  inspected 4, 553 

Total  num  ber  ad  vised  rejection 10 

Cause  of  rejection- 
Trachoma 3 

Favus 6 

Other  causes 1 

Percentage  of  passengers  rejected 0. 2 

Percentage  of  rejected  persons  allowed  by  company  to  embark 40 

Beaver  line : 

Number  of  ships  inspected ,.  21 

Number  of  passengers  inspeel  ed 9, 950 

Total  number  advised  rejection 230 

Cause  of  rejection  — 

Trachoma 79 

Favus 142 

Other  causes 9 

Percentage  of  passengers  rejected 2.31 

Percentage  of  rejected  persons  allowed  by  company  to  embark 30 
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Summary: 

Total  number  of  passengers  examined 14,  503 

Total  number  rejected 240 

Percentage  of  persons  examined  rejected 1.65 

*  *  *  -*  *  *  * 

In  regard  to  the  inspection  at  foreign  ports  for  the  Immigration  Bureau.  I  will  say  that  if  all  the 
lines  could  be  made  to  agree  to  the  inspection  and  -would  act  fairly,  agreeing  to  refuse  passage  to  all 
persons  rejected,  it  would  be  a  most  excellent  thing.  The  value  of  tbe  present  inspection  in  Liverpool 
of  Canadian  passengers  is,  in  my  opinion,  small  on  account  of  tbe  lack  of  cooperation  of  all  the  lines 
concerned,  and  I  believe  the  best  interests  would  be  served  by  a  discontinuance  of  the  work. 
Respectfully, 

John  F.  Anderson, 
Assistant  Surgeon,  M.  H.  8. 


Report  of  Dr.  Victor  G.  Heiser,  Detailed  at  Quebec  to  Examine  European  Immigrants 
Destined  for  the  United  States. 

Office  of  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 

Port  of  Quebec,  Canada,  August  7,  1901. 
Dear  Mr.  Powderlt:  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Thomas,  I  have  seen  the  letter  of  Dr.  Ander- 
son of  July  15,  ultimo,  in  which  lie  states  that  his  work  in  Liverpool  scarcely  justifies  the  cost.  For 
your  information  I  would  state  that  we  are  of  the  opinion  here  that  the  medical  inspection  at  Liver- 
pool does  us  more  harm  than  good,  because  it  gives  the  steamship- companies  the  advantage  of  an 
expert  opinion  as  to  whether  a  given  immigrant  can  pass  the  United  States  inspection.  When  they 
are  informed  that  an  immigrant  will  probably  not  pass  they  hook  him  to  a  Canadian  point.  Of  this 
fact  we  have  ample  evidence.  We  have  not  yet  had  an  instance  of  one  of  these  cases  pi  esenting  them- 
selves at  the  United  States  inspection  after  being  rejected  by  Dr.  Anderson,  but  on  several  occasions 
I  have  gone  among  tbe  Canadian  immigrants  and  detected  cases  of  trachoma  which,  upon  further 
investigation,  were  found  to  have  been  rejected  (advised)  by  Dr.  Anderson.  Upon  cross-questioning 
these  cases  it  was  soon  learned  that  the  immigrant  had  no  intention  of  remaining  in  Canada,  but  would 

fo  to  their  destination  in  the  U  nited  States  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  and  that  they  had  only 
ooked  to  Canada  because  they  had  been  advised  to  do  so.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  if  there  was  no  inspection  at  Liverpool,  many  of  the  cases  would  not  be  fore- 
warned, and  consequently  would  present  themselves  at  tbe  inspection  here,  and  thus  give  this  office  a 
better  opportunity  to  prevent  them  from  going  over  the  border. 

About  a  week  ago  I  transmitted  to  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  a  report  of  the  transactions  of  the 
service  here  from  the  commencement  of  the  inspection,  on  May  20,  to  the  ending  of  the  fiscal  year.  I 
thought  it  well  to  mention  this,  because  you  might  want^ome  of  the  figures  in  preparing  the  annual 
report. 

Tours,  sincerely,  Yictor  G-.  Heiser. 


Office  of  Commissioner  op  Immigration, 

Port  of  Quebec,  Canada,  June  SO,  1901. 
Supervising  Surgeon-General,  Marine-Hospital  Service. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  medical  division  of 
the  immigration  service  at  this  port  from  the  commencement  of  the  medical  inspection,  on  May  20, 
ultimo,  to  the  ending  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1901. 

During  this  period  there  were  inspected  3,626  immigrants;  passed,  3,575;  detained,  51.  The  cause 
of  the  detention  and  the  final  disposition  of  the  cases  is  shown  in  tin-  medical  ami  surgical  report  here- 
with inclosed. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  inspection  must  be  made  are  very  unsatisfactory  and  a  thorough 
inspection  under  the  present  arrangement  is  impossible.  A  new  building  is  under  construction  and 
wiJ  probably  be  ready  for  occupany  about  August  1.  The  Canadian  officials  kindly  consented  to 
make  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  building  conform  to  the  ideas  of  the  service  here.  When  the 
building  is  completed  tbe  facilities  for  making  the  inspection  will  compare  favorably  with  any  of 
those  contained  at  the  first-class  immigrant  stations  in  the  United  States. 

Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  with  the  hospital  oases— in  the  first  place,  to  induce  hospitals 
to  accept  them,  and,  in  the  second  place,  todetainthem  after  they  have  been  accepted.  Lately  we  have 
not  had  so  much  trouble  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  believed  that  as  the  matter  is  better  understood, 
the  difficulty  will  disappear. 

Respectfully,  Victor  G-.  Heiser, 

Assistant  Surgeon,  M.  J9T-  S. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

LEGISLATION  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  AFFECTING  EMIGRATION 
AND  IMMIGRATION. 

GERMANY. 

In  general,  European  countries,  from  which  the  largest  number  of  immigrants  come 
to  the  United  States,  have  during  the  past  50  years  permitted  free  and  voluntary 
emigration.  Notwithstanding  the  evident  losses  to  those  countries  in  the  fact  that 
emigration  takes  the  more  active  and  productive  members  and  leaves  the  aged  and 
weaker,  yet  only  in  one  particular  have  these  governments  placed  restrictions  on 
emigration,  namely,  those  who  attempt  to  escape  their  military  duties.  The  German 
legislation  of  1897,  however,  marks  an  innovation,  if  not  a  reversal  of  this  policy. 
In  the  law  of  June  9,  1897,  taking  effect  April  1,  1898,  emigration  is  looked  upon  as 
a  matter  of  national  importance  and  as  a  means  for  extending  the  power  of  Germany 
and  the  influence  of  German  institutions  into  other  lands.  Three  purposes  are 
sought  to  be  served  by  this  law : ' 

First.  Protection  for  the  emigrant  in  the  purchase  of  his  ticket  and  his  transpor- 
tation to  foreign  lands. 

Second.  Additional  protection  on  the  part  of  the  fatherland  for  the  emigrant  in 
the  country  of  his  settlement. 

Third.  The  maintenance  of  the  German  spirit  and  German  institutions  among  the 
emigrants,  particularly  by  diverting  emigration  away  from  certain  countries  not 
suitable,  and  directing  it  toward  other  countries  where  the  circumstances  are  more 
favorable. 

The  latter  object  takes  practical  shape  in  the  effort  to  divert  emigration  from 
North  America  to  South  America.  It  is  argued  that  in  North  America  conditions 
are  not  suitable  for  the  customs,  the  spirit,  language,  and  institutions  of  the  father- 
land, since  the  emigrants  are  rapidly  assimilated,  and  are  even  transformed  into 
competitors  of  the  agriculture  and  industry  of  their  native  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  South  America,  especially  in  south  Brazil  and  Argentina,  the  climatic,  agricultural, 
and  other  conditions  are  favorable,  and  there  the  emigrants  even  find  occupation 
in  branches  of  German  industry,  and  they  continue  commercial  and  political  relations 
with  the  home  country.  The  practical  device  of  the  law  whereby  this  diversion  of 
emigration  to  South  America  and  to  German  colonies  is  effected  is  through  the 
licensing  of  companies  and  persons,  who  are  permitted  to  solicit  emigrants  and 
transport  them  across  the  water.  This  license  is  granted  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
Empire  on  the  ratification  of  the  Bundesrath,  and  while  the  law  does  not  designate 
the  countries  for  which  the  license  is  applicable,  yet  the  intention  is  that  the 
chancellor  shall  grant  licenses  only  to  those  companies  who  conduct  emigration  to 
South  America  and  the  German  colonies.  In  order  that  the  company  which  conducts 
the  emigration  shall  be  amenable  to  the  German  laws  it  must  have  at  least  one 
member  who  is  a  German  subject,  and  must  make  deposit  of  50,000  marks  as  a 
security  out  of  which  penalties  shall  be  paid.  (Section  5.)  The  license  designates 
the  ports  and  countries  to  which  the  operations  of  the  licensee  may  be  conducted, 
and  countries  not  mentioned  are  excluded  from  the  field  of  operation.  All  agents  of 
the  company  or  society  are  required  to  have  a  license  and  to  limit  their  solicitations 
to  the  territory  designated  therein.  Licenses  can  be  revoked  at  any  time  on  proper 
ground,  or  in  view  of  violation  »f  their  condition.     (Section  13.) 

Persons  prohibited  from  migration  are  those  between  the  ages  of  17  and  25,  who 
have  not  completed  their  military  service;  persons  who  are  subject  to  judicial  or 
police  proceedings,  and  all  subjects  of  the  Empire  for  whom  a  foreign  government 
or  a  foreign  colonization  society,  or  similar  enterprise,  has  paid  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  cost  of  passage.  To  this  latter  clasB  exceptions  may  be  made  by  the  chancellor 
in  favor  of  those  countries  to  which  it  is  desired  that  emigration  be  diverted.  The 
prohibition  against  prepaid  transportation  does  not  apply  to  those  who  have  received 
passage  money  from  Germans  residing  in  a  foreign  country.     (Stoerk,  p.  100.)    This 

1  Stoerk,  Das  Re'  hsgesetz  iiber  das  AuBwanderungswesen  vom  9.  Juni  1897,  Berlin,  1899,  p.  28. 
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permits  such  emigration  to  the  United  States,  although  licenses  are  not  granted  to 
this  country. 

There  are  many  provisions  in  the  law  protecting  the  emigrant  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  contract  entered  into  with  the  transporting  agency  and  providing  for  safe- 
guards in  the  transit,  for  accommodations,  and  for  food  supplies. 

Emigration  la.w  of  June  9,  1897. 

[Translation.] 
I. — Contractors. 

Section  1.  Permission  is  required  to  forward  emigrants. 

Sec.  2.  Giving  or  refusing  this  permission  belongs  to  the  chancellor  of  the  Empire, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Bundesrath. 

Sec.  3.  In  general,  permission  is  only  to  be  given  to — 

(a)  Citizens  of,  and  in  business  in,  the  German  Empire ; 

(i)  Mercantile  associations,  joint  stock  companies,  etc.,  whose  headquarters  are 
in  the  Empire;  and  business  firms,  branch  business  firms,  and  stock  companies 
whose  responsible  stockholders  are  citizens  of  the  Empire. 

Sec.  4.  To  foreigners  and  citizens  of  the  Empire  who  are  established  in  business 
outside  of  the  German  Empire,  permission  can  only  be  given — 

(a)  If  they  empower  a  German  citizen  residing  in  the  Empire  to  represent  them 
judicially  in  the  matter  of  forwarding  emigrants  and  in  dealing  with  the  authorities; 

(6)  If  they  subject  themselves  to  German  law  and  courts  in  case  of  controversies 
arising  from  the  acceptance  and  forwarding  of  emigrants. 

Sec.  5.  Before  permission  is  given  the  applicant  has  to  deposit  securities  for  at 
least  50,000  marks  ($11,900),  and  if  intending  to  undertake  a  transoceanic  forward- 
ing business  he  must  prove  that  he  is  a  shipowner. 

Sec.  6.  Permission  is  to  be  given  only  for  particular  countries,  and  portions  of 
such,  or  particular  places,  and  in  case  of  transoceanic  forwarding  only  for  particu- 
lar ports  of  entry. 

Sec.  7.  In  case  permission  is  requested  by  German  societies  whose  object  it  is  to 
procure  settlers  for  lands  acquired  by  them  in  transoceanic  couutries,  the  chancellor 
of  the  Empire  is  not  bound  by  the  conditions  of  section  5 ;  for  particular  reasons, 
however,  exceptions  can  be  made. 

Sec.  8.  Permission  entitles  the  grantee  to  do  business  throughout  the  German 
Empire,  with  the  following  restrictions :  Outside  of  the  communality  of  his  place  of 
business  and  that  of  his  branch  offices  'he  has— as  far  as  concerns  more  than  giving 
information  to  inquiries  and  the  publication  of  conditions  and  forwarding  opportu- 
nities— to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  agents,  as  provided  in  section  11. 

Sec.  9.  The  grantee  can  have  substitutes  to  transact  his  business.  The  appoint- 
ment of  such  is  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  branch  offices.  After  the  death 
of  a  grantee,  and  in  case  of  guardianship,  the  carrying  on  of  the  business  can  only 
be  continued  by  the  substitute  for  six  months.  The  appointment  of  a  substitute  has 
to  be  approved  by  the  chancellor  of  the  Empire 

Sec.  10.  The  permission  given  to  grantees  can,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bundes- 
rath, be  revoked  at  any  time  by  the  chancellor.  The  permission  of  the  appointment 
of  a  substitute  can  be  revoked  by  the  chancellor  at  any  time. 

II. — Agencies. 

Sec.  11.  Whoever  desires  to  assist  in  the  manner  described  in  section  1  by  prepar- 
ing and  contracting  the  forwarding  of  emigrants  requires  permission  therefor. 

Sec.  12.  This  permission  is  given  by  high  administrative  authority. 

Sec.  13.  Permission  can  only  be  granted  to  citizens  of  the  Empire  who  reside  or 
do  business  within  the  district  of  this  high  administrative  authority  (section  12). 
This  permission  can  not  he  granted  even  under  compliance  with  the  above  require- 
ments— 

(a)  If  facts  are  known  which  prove  the  unreliability  of  the  applicant; 

(6)  If  permission  lias  already  been  granted  (section  15)  to  a  number  of  persons 
considered  sufficient  for  the  proportion  of  the  district  by  the  authorities  thereof. 

Sec.  14.  Before  permission  is  granted,  the  applicant  has  to  give  security  for  at 
least  1,500  marks  ($357). 

Sec.  15.  Permission  to  do  business  in  the  district  of  the  authority  granting  the 
same,  if  the  same  is  not  limited  to  a  part  thereof  only,  can  be  given ;  with  the  con- 
sent of  this  authority,  the  extension  of  the  business  into  neighboring  districts  can 
be  granted  to  the  agent  by  the  authorities  of  such  districts. 

Sec.  16.  Agents  can  not  transact  business  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  section  11  for 
persons  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  instrument  of  permission,  or  for  their 
fwn  account. 
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Sec.  17.  Agents  can  not  carry  on  business  in  branch  offices  by  substitutes  or  in 
traveling  about. 

Sec.  18.  Permission  granted  to  agents  can  at  any  time  be  limited  or  revoked. 
Permission  must  be  revoked — 

(o)  If  the  requirements  of  section  13  are  not  complied  with; 

(6)  When  facts  exist  which  prove  the  unreliability  of  the  agents  in  regard  to 
business  transactions; 

(c)  If  securities,  in  part  or  wholly,  have  been  applied  to  cover  claims  and  are  not 
replaced  within  four  weeks  after  being  called  for. 

Sec.  19.  Complaint  against  the  ordinances  of  the  authorities  based  on  sections  11, 
15,  and  18,  can  be  entered  at  the  supervising  authority  within  two  weeks. 

III. — Ordinances  for  grantees  and  their  agents. 

Sec.  20.  The  securities  deposited  by  grantees  and  their  agents  serve  for  all  lia- 
bilities, fines,  and  costs  arising  from  their  business  transactions  with  emigrants  and 
with  the  authorities. 

Sec.  21.  The  Bundesrath  issues  the  necessary  regulations  about  the  management 
of  the  business  of  principals  and  agents,  particularly — 

(a)  About  the  books  and  registers  to  be  kept,  statistics  and  other  records,  as  well 
as  the  blank  forms  to  be  used ; 

(6)  About  the  manner  ofgiving  security  and  the  conditions  which  are  to  be  entered 
in  the  bond  concerning  the  liability  and  supplementing  and  restoring  the  securities. 

IV. — Forwarding  emigrants. 

Sec.  22.  The  grantee  is  permitted  to  forward  emigrants  only  on  the  bpsis  of  a  pre- 
viously executed  written  contract.  The  emigrants  can  not  be  placed  under  obliga- 
tion to  pay  or  refund  the  whole  or  part  of  the  passage  money,  or  to  refund  or  work 
out  any  advances  made  to  them,  after  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  destination;  nei- 
ther can  they  be  restricted  in  the  selection  of  their  occupations  or  places  of  resi- 
dence in  the  foreign  land. 

Sec.  23.  The  forwarding  and  making  contracts  to  forward — 

(a)  Of  persons  owing  military  duty  of  the  age  be'j  inning  with  17  and  ending  with 
25  years,  before  they  have  procured  a  certificate  of  discharge  (section  14  of  the  law, 
about  acquiring  and  losing  German  citizenship,  of  June  1,  1870)  or  a  certificate  of 
the  commission  for  substitutes,  showing  that  their  military  duty  does  not  inter- 
fere with  their  emigration ; 

(i)  Of  persons  whose  arrest  has  been  ordered  by  any  court  or  police  authority; 

(c)  Of  German  citizens  for  whom  the  passage  money  has  been  paid  wholly  or  in 
part,  or  who  have  received  advances  from  foreign  governments  or  colonial  societies 
or  similar  agents,  are  prohibited.  (Exceptions  to  this  can  be  granted  by  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Empire.) 

Sec.  24.  Emigrants  who  do  not  possess  the  necessary  certificates  mentioned  in 
section  23,  or  who  belong  to  the  class  of  persons  mentioned  in  b  and  c  of  the  same 
section,  may  be  prosecuted  by  the  polioe  anthoritieB.  The  police  authorities  in  the 
seaports  are  authorized  to  prose  cute  those  who  ship  persons  whose  forwarding  is 
prohibited  by  this  law. 

V. — Regulations  for  emigration  to  trans-European  countries. 

Sec.  25.  Contracts  for  forwarding  emigrants  must  include  transportation  and 
board  to  the  foreign  port  of  landing.  The  same  is  to  be  extended  to  the  transporta- 
tion and  boarding  from  the  port  oflanding  until  the  place  of  destination,  as  required 
by  the  granting  of  permission  (section  1).  If  the  emigrants  take  passage  in  a  for- 
eign shipping  port  (not  German),  or  if  a  change  of  ships  has  to  take  place,  these 
must  be  mentioned  in  the  contract. 

Sec.  26.  The  sale  of  passage  tickets  to  emigrants  from  a  transoceanic  place  is 
forbidden.  This  prohibition  does  not  apply,  however,  to  contracts  under  which  the 
grantee  agrees  to  forward  the  emigrants  from  transoceanic  ports. 

Sec.  27.  The  contractor  is  obliged  to  board  and  lodge  the  emigrants  at  the 
appointed  place  of  for  wardin  g  or  shipping,  without  cost,  if  the  delay  of  departure  is 
not  caused  by  the  emigrants. 

Sec.  28.  If  the  delay  lasts  longer  than  a  week  the  emigrant  has,  without  preju- 
dicing his  claim  for  damages,  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  contract  and  to 
demand  the  restitution  of  his  passage  money. 

Sec.  29.  The  restitution  ot  the  passage  money  can  be  demanded  alBO  if  the  emi- 
grant or  any  member  of  his  family  accompanying  him  should  die  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sea  voyage,  or  if  he  can  prove  that  by  sickness  or  other  circumstancea 
beyond  his  control  he  is  prevented  from  undertaking  the  sea  voyage.    The  same 
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refers  to  cases  concerning  the  restitution  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  passage 
money  where,  according  to  section  26,  the  forwarding  from  a  transoceanic  port  of 
landing  is  prevented.  One-half  of  the  passage  money  can  be  demanded  if  the  emi- 
grmit  withdraws  from  the  contract  for  other  reasons  before  the  voyage  begins. 

Sec.  30.  Should  the  ship  by  accident  or  any  other  cause  be  prevented  from  con- 
tinuing the  voyage,  or  by  such  causes  is  delayed  on  the  voyage,  the  contractor 
(section  1)  is  bound  to  furnish  the  emigrants  sufficient  lodging  and  board,  and  to 
forward  them  and  their  baggage  to  the  place  of  destination  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  ordinance  applies  also  to  the  forwarding  from  the  transoceanic  port  of  landing 
(section  26). 

Sec.  31.  Agreements  contrary  to  the  conditions  of  sections  27-30  have  no  legal 
force. 

Sec.  32.  The  contractor  can  be  compelled  to  insure  his  obligations  arising  from 
the  sections  27-30,  in  a  sum  exceeding  by  one-half  the  amount  of  the  passage 
money,  or  to  deposit  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  this  sum. 

Sec.  33.  Contractors  are  responsible  for  the  seaworthiness  of  the  ships  by  which 
the  emigrants  are  conveyed,  as  well  as  for  their  proper  provisioning,  as  prescribed 
by  law.     These  obligations  also  rest  upon  the  commanders  of  the  ships. 

Sec.  34.  Every  emigrant  ship,  before  entering  npon  its  voyage,  is  subject  to 
inspection  as  to  its  seaworthiness,  outfitting  arrangement,  and  supplies  of  provisions. 
This  examination  is  conducted  by  official  inspectors  appointed  by  the  respective 
governments. 

Sec.  35.  Before  leaving  port  the  emigrants  and  ship's  crew  must  be  examined  as  to 
their  health  by  a  physician  appointed  by  the  emigration  authorities  (section  40). 

Sec.  36.  The  Bundesrath  creates  ordinances  covering  the  condition,  arrangement, 
outfit,  and  supplying  with  provisions  of  emigrant  ships,  the  official  inspection  and 
.  control  of  the  same,  and  the  sanitary  inspection  of  the  passengers  and  crews  before 
embarkation,  the  exclusion  of  sick  people,  the  management  of  embarkation,  and  the 
protection  of  emigrants  in  regard  to  health  and  morality.  The  ordinances  promul- 
gated by  the  Bundesrath  are  to  be  published  in  the  law  paper  of  the  Empire,  and  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Reichstag  at  its  next  sitting. 

Sec.  37.  As  emigrant  ships,  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  are  to  be  considered  all  vessels 
sailing  to  trans-European  seaports  and  carrying — not  considering  the  cabin  pas- 
sengers— at  least  twenty-five  passengers. 

VI. — Authorities  of  emigration. 

Sec.  38.  For  the  assistance  of  the  chancellor  in  executing  the  duties  and  rights 
pertaining  to  his  office  in  regard  to  emigration  affairs  a  council  of  competent  per- 
sons, consisting  of  a  president  and  at  least  fourteen  members,  is  created.  The  presi- 
dent is  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  members  are  elected  by  the  Bundesrath. 
Every  two  years  a  new  election  of  members  takes  place.  In  general,  the  organization 
of  the  council  is  regulated  by  the  Bundesrath,  and  its  actions  by  a  self-made  order 
of  business. 

Sec.  39.  This  council  must  be  consulted  before  permission  is  granted  for  enter- 
prises the  object  of  which  is  the  settlement  of  particular  parts  of  transoceanic  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  in  limiting  or  revoking  the  privileges  of  a  contractor.  Besides  this, 
the  Reichskanzler  may  bring  before  this  council,  for  consideration,  proper  and 
important  questious  about  emigration,  and  motions  can  be  brought  by  the  council 
before  the  Reichskanzler. 

Sec.  40.  For  the  supervision  of  emigration  and  the  proper  execution  of  the  ordi- 
nances thereof,  emigration  authorities  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  respective  govern- 
ments in  seaports  where  contractors  have  received  permission  to  transact  business. 

Sec.  41.  In  the  seaport  the  Reichskanzler  causes  the  supervision  of  emigration  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  himself.  These  commissioners  are  empowered  to  assist 
in  the  inspections  provided  for  in  section  34;  also  to  undertake  independent  inspec- 
tion of  emigrant  ships.  They  have  to  call  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  discov- 
ered discrepancies  and  offenses  and  insist  upon  their  being  remedied.  The  com- 
manders of  emigrant  ships  are  compelled  to  give  the  commissioners,  when  asked  for, 
a  truthful  statement  about  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  ship  and  the 
voyage,  and  to  permit  them  at  any  time  to  enter  the  ship's  rooms  and  examine  the 
ship's  papers.  In  foreign  countries  the  duties  of  the  commissioners  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  emigrants  are  executed  by  the  authorities  of  the  Empire,  to  whom,  if 
necessary,  assistant  commissioners  can  be  attached. 

VII. — Forwarding  from  ports  outside  of  Germany. 

Sec.  48.  By  order  of  the  Emperor,  the  Bundesrath  concurring,  for  the  regulation 
of  forwarding  emigrants  and  passengers  in  German  vessels  sailing  from  other  than 
Gferman  ports,  ordinances  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  section  36  can  be  issued. 
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VIII.— Fines. 

Sec.  43.  Contractors  who  contravene  the  ordinances  of  sections  8, 22, 23, 25,  32,  and 
33,  or  the  conditions  to  which  the  management  of  their  business  is  subjected  by  the 
competent  authorities,  are  liable  to  a  fine  ot  150  to  6,000  marks  ($35.70  to  $1,428)  or 
imprisonment  up  to  six  months.  If  the  contraventions  have  been  committed  by  an 
agent  (section  9),  the  latter  is  fined;  the  contractor  is  also  fined  if  the  contravention 
has  been  committed  with  his  knowledge,  or  if  he  has  failed  in  the  necessary  care 
and  supervision  of  his  agent  as  far  as  it  was  possible  under  the  circumstances.  The 
same  fine  is  imposed  upon  commanders  of  ships  who  fail  in  the  duties  under  sections 
33  and  41,  or  who  contravene  the  ordinances  issued  uuder  section  36,  whether  the 
contravention  may  have  been  committed  in  the  inland  or  in  foreign  countries. 

Sec.  44.  Agents  (section  44)  who  contravene  the  ordinances  of  sections  15,  16,  17, 
22,  23,  and  25,  covering  the  regulations  issued  for  the  management  of  their  business 
by  the  competent  authorities,  are  subjected  to  a  fine  of  from  30  to  3,000  marks  ($7.14 
to  $714)  or  of  imprisonment  up  to  three  months. 

Sec.  45.  Anyone  forwarding  emigrants  without  permission  under  sections  1  and 
11,  or  assisting  in  such  business,  is  fined  with  imprisonment  up  to  one  year  and  in 
the  penal  sum  of  6,000  marks  ($1,428),  or  with  either  of  these  fines.  The  same  fine 
is  imposed  upon  those  who  make  it  a  business  to  induce  emigration. 

Sec.  46.  Whoever  contravenes  the  ordinance  of  section  26  is  punished  with  a  fine 
up  to  100  marks  ($23.80)  or  with  imprisonment. 

Sec.  47.  Contravening  the  ordinances  of  section  42  is  punished  with  a  fine  of  from 
150  to  6,000  marks  ($35.70  to  $1,428),  or  with  imprisonment  up  to  six  months. 

Sec.  48.  Whoever  induces  a  female  to  emigrate  with  a  purpose  of  prostitution,  by 
concealing  this  purpose,  is  subject  to  imprisonment  np  to  five  years.  Besides  the 
jail  punishment,  the  loss  of  civil  honor  and  rights-is  pronounced,  at  the  same  time 
a  fine  of  150  to  6,000  marks  ($37.50  to  $1,428).  Subjection  to  police  supervision  can 
be  imposed.  The  same  punishment  is  imposed  where  persons  induce  female  emigra- 
tion for  purposes  of  prostitution,  even  where  the  purposes  are  made  known  to  such 
females.  Under  mitigating  circumstances  the  punishment  may  be  reduced  to  not 
less  than  three  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  150  to  6,000  marks  ($35.70  to 
$1,428). 

Final  ordinances. 

Sec.  49.  The  central  authority  of  the  Bundesrath  will  designate  the  authorities 
meant  by  supervising,  administrative,  and  police  authorities. 

Sec.  50.  This  law  will  go  into  force  April  ],  1898,  and  at  the  same  time  all  ordi- 
nances issued  under  various  laws  of  states  for  the  permission  of  forwarding  emigrants 
or  assisting  in  same. 

ITALY. 

The  Italian  legislation  of  January  31,  1901,  is  modeled  closely  after  that  of  Ger- 
many. It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  of  emigration  and  sub- 
ordinate officers,  makes  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  emigrant  and  his 
support  in  case  of  delay  on  the  part  of  the  steamship  company,  provides  a  penalty 
for  false  advertisements,  and  makes  provision  for  the  location  of  employment 
agencies  in  the  countries  to  which  immigration  is  most  largely  attracted.  The 
obligation  for  military  service  continues  abroad,  but  may  be  temporarily  suspended 
during  such  residence.  Italian  citizenship  is  granted  by  decree  to  the  sons  of  Ital- 
ians horn  abroad  or  attaining  majority  abroad  (cl.  33).  The  following  is  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Italian  law : 

Italian  Law  of  January  31, 1901,  Regulating  Emigration. 

(Translation.] 
Sec.  I. — On  emigration  in  general. 

Clause  1.  Emigration  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  existing  laws  is  free. 

All  men  liable  to  military  service  having  completed  or  who  shall  within  the  year 
complete  their  eighteenth  year  of  age,  those  entered  for  the  naval  service,  and"  the 
soldiers  of  the  corps  of  royal  marines,  may  emigrate  on  obtaining  due  permission,  in 
respect  to  the  first  from  -the  prefect  or  subprefect,  to  the  second  from  the  port 
captain,  and  to  the  last  from  the  commander  of  the  corps. 

All  military  men  belonging  to  the  first  category  of  the  army,  not  having  completed 
their  twenty-eighth  year  of  age,  may  emigrate  on  obtaining  permission  from  the 
district  commandant,  to  whom  proof  must  be  afforded  of  being  within  one  of  the 
conditions  to  be  specified  in  the  code  of  regulations. 

The  emigration  of  soldiers  belonging  to  the  second  and  third  category  of  the 
army  and  navy  is  free. 
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The  emigration  of  soldiers  of  the  first  category  belonging  to  the  army  is  likewise 
free,  on  completing  their  twenty-eighth  year  of  age,  but  until  the  completion  of 
their  thirty-second  year  of  age  same  shall  give  due  notice  of  their  departure  to  the 
district  commandant.  Such  notice  to  be  drawn  up  on  unstamped  paper,  free  of 
charge,  as  prescribed  by  the  code  of  regulations. 

Such  power  to  emigrate  granted  to  soldiers  by  the  foregoing  paragraphs  may  in 
exceptional  cases  be  temporarily  withdrawn  by  royal  decree  on  the  proposal  of  the 
ministers  of  war  and  navy. 

The  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  acting  in  concert  with  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
has  power  to  suspend  all  emigration  to  a  given  locality  on  public  grounds,  or  when- 
ever the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  emigrant  be  endangered  thereby. 

Clause  2.  Anyone  enrolling,  conducting,  or  sending  abroad  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  to  be  employed  in  labour,  without  causing  same  to  be  submitted  to 
medical  examination  and  supplied  with  a  mayor's  certificate,  in  accordance  with 
Clause  3  of  the  regulations  on  infant  labour,  September  17, 1886,  shall  be  punishable 
with  a  pecuniary  fine  as  prescribed  in  clause  4  of  the  act  of  11th  February,  1886, 
No.  3657. 

Clause  3.  Anyone  enrolling  or  receiving  in  charge  within  the  Kingdom  one  or 
more  children  under  fifteen  for  employment  abroad,  in  itinerant  professions  or  other 
trades  clabsitied  in  the  code  of  regulations  as  being  injurious  to  the  health  or  dan- 
gerous, shall  lie  punishable  with  confinement  extending  to  six  months,  and  a  fine  of 
one  hundred  to  five  hundred  lire. 

Same  penalty  shall  be  inflicted  on  anyone  who  shall  conduct  or  send  abroad,  or 
consign  to  third  parties  for  conveyance  abroad,  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age 
for  employment  as  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  clause.  In  such  cases  the  guardian 
shall  forfeit  his  guardianship  and  the  parent  may  be  deprived  of  his  paternal 
rights. 

Same  provisions  shall  apply  to  anyone  who  shall  induce  a  female  under  age  to 
emigrate,  to  lead  her  to  a  life  of  prostitution. 

Clacse  4.  Anyone  who  in  a  foreign  country  shall  forsake  children  under  seventeen 
years  of  age,  committed  to  their  charge  within  the  Kingdom  for  employment,  shall 
be  punishable  with  a  term  of  confinement  extending  to  one  year,  and  a  fine  of  three 
hundred  to  one  thousand  lire,  irrespective  of  higher  penalties  in  case  of  ill-treatment 
and  bodily  injury. 

Should  the  child  not  have  completed  its  fourteenth  year,  the  penalty  shall  be 
increased  by  one-half. 

The  accused,  subject  or  foreigner,  shall  be  prosecuted  on  demand  of  the  minister 
of  justice  or  by  an  action  brought  by  the  party;  and  wheresoever  same  shall  have 
been  previously  convicted  abroad  for  the  same  offence  the  provisions  of  clauses  7  and 
8  of  the  penal  code  shall  be  applicable. 

Clause  5.  The  competent  authorities  shall  transmit  all  applications  for  passports, 
and  deliver  same  within  twenty-four  hours  from  receipt  of  snch  application,  or 
voucher,  with  all  documents  required  by  regulations  on  the  delivery  of  foreign 
passports. 

All  passports  delivered  to  emigrants  going  abroad  in  search  of  employment,  or  to 
their  families,  and  all  deeds  required  for  procuring  same,  are  free  from  stamp  or 
other  dues. 

Sec.  II. — On  emigration  to  transoceanic  countries.      * 

Clause  6.  Emigrants  within  the  meaning  of  this  present  section  are  all  subjects 
proceeding  to  countries  lying  beyond  the  Suez  Canal,  exclusive  of  the  colonies  and 
Italian  protectorates,  or  to  any  country  situated  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
the  coast  of  Europe  excluded,  travelling  third  class  or  in  such  class  as  the  emigrant 
commissariat  shall  declare  equivalent  to  our  present  third  class. 

Emigrants  not  being  Italian  subjects  taking  passage  in  any  port  of  the  Kingdom 
are  treated  as  subjects  even  in  respect  to  provisions  of  clauses  21,  26,  and  27,  but 
same  shall  not  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  pro'tection  offices 
referred  to  in  clause  12. 

No  passport  is  required  by  such  as  are  not  Italian  subjects. 

All  passengers  leaving  of  their  own  free  will,  and  at  their  own  charge,  in  third 
class  or  its  equivalent,  on  board  of  Italian  or  foreign  steamers,  and  journeying 
beyond  the  Suez  Canal,  will  not  be  considered  as  emigrants  unless  such  as"  are 
Italian  subjects  shall  exceed  fifty  in  number.  When  same  shall  exceed  fifty  a  special 
permit  of  the  commissariat  will  be  required  before  same  can  be  recognized  as  non- 
emigrants. 

This  rule  can  be  suspended  by  royal  decree. 

Power  is  given  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  to  provide  by  special  arrange- 
ments for  the  protection  of  emigration  which  might  be  effected  through  the  agency 
of  sailing  vessels. 
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Of  the  commissariat  and  its  subordinate  offices. 

Clausk  7.  Subject  to  the  control  of  the  foreign  office  department,  a  commissariat 
shall  he  appointed,  to  which  all  matters  pertaining  to  emigration  shall  be  referred. 

Said  commissariat  of  emigration  to  consist  of  a  commissioner-general  chosen 
among  the  higher  state  officials  nominated  by  the  minister- for  foreign  affairs  with 
the  approval  of  the  council  of  ministers,  three  commissioners  appointed  in 
accordance  with  the  forms  to  be  fixed  in  the  code  of  regulations,  and  such  other 
clerks  as  the  service  may  require. 

The  sala.ies  and  indemnities  of  the  members  of  the  commissariat  will  be  fixed  by 
royal  decree.  Should  same  be  chosen  from  any  government  office,  same  shall  retain 
their  rank  and  service  rights  to  which  same  would  be  entitled  in  the  department  to 
which  same  belonged,  and  to  which  same  can  always  return  with  the  rank  and  years 
of  service  which  same  would  have  attained  had  they  remained  therein. 

A  board  of  emigration  will  moreover  be  formed,  to  consist  of  the  commissioner- 
general  as  delegate  of  the  foreign  office  department;  five  delegates  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  interior,  treasury,  navy,  public  instruction,  and  agriculture;  three 
members  appointed  by  royal  decree  on  the  proposal  of  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  and  chosen  among  such  persons  as  shall  have  made  the  science  of  geograpln  , 
statistics,  and  economy  their  special  stud^  ;  two  members  to  be  chosen  in  tlie  manner 
prescribed  by  the  regulations  from  among  Italian  subjects  resident  in  Eome,  one  by 
the  national  league  of  Italian  cooperative  societies,  and  the  other  by  the  leading 
mutual  aid  societies  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Kingdom. 

Said  council  shall  be  consulted  in  all  matters  of  importance  concerning  emigration 
and  in  the  transaction  of  business  pertaining  to  various  Government  departments. 

Clause  8.  Said  commissariat  is  in  correspondence  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Kingdom,  with  emigration  departments  of  other  states,  and  with  all  other  institu- 
tions, home  or  foreign,  interested  in  the  protection  of  emigrants. 

Same  shall  have  right  to  the  free  posting  of  its  notices  in  every  station  or  agency, 
on  steamers,  vans,  and  other  means  of  transport  by  sea  or  land. 

Each  year,  and  not  later  than  the  month  of  April,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
shall  present  to  Parliament  a  general  report  on  emigration,  accompanied  by  a  report 
of  the  commissioner-general  on  the  state  of  emigration,  permanent  or  temporary,  on 
the  operations  of  carriers  and  their  agents,  on  alterations  in  the  existing  regulations 
suggested  by  experience,  and  on  all  other  matters  concerning  emigration. 

Such  report  to  be  entered  in  the  order  of  the  day  of  the  next  sitting  for  discussion 
and  adoption  thereof. 

Clause  9.  The  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  in  concert  with  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  shall  appoint  in  the  ports  of  Genoa,  Naples,  and  Palermo,  and  in  such  other 
towns  as  shall  be  determined  by  royal  decree,  an  emigration  inspector,  invested  also 
with  the  quality  of  police  officer,  and  selected  from  the  staff  of  the  department  of 
the  interior. 

Said  inspector  shall  act  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  regulations,  and  shall 
superintend  the  care  and  inspection  of  passengers'  luggage  both  on  their  departure 
and  return . 

Clause  10.  In  all  places  where  emigration  exists,  district  or  commune  committees 
of  emigration,  unpaid,  may  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  the  chief  magistrate  (prator), 
or,  failing  such,  of  the  petty  judge,  of  the  mayor  or  his  deputy,  of  the  parish  priest 
or  other  minister  of  religion,  of  a  doctor  (the  three  latter  to  be  appointed  by  the 
commissariat),  and  of  a  representative  of  the  local  trade  or  agricultural  societies, 
chosen  by  the  town  council. 

All  elective  members  to  retain  office  for  three  years  and  to  be  reeligible. 

Said  committee  to  be  presided  by  the  chief  magistrate  or  in  his  absence  by  the 
mayor. 

Clause  11.  On  all  ships  carrying  emigrants,  the  doctor,  or  one  of  the  doctors  on 
board,  shall  belong  to  the  royal  naval  medical  staff,  on  active  duty  on  half  pay,  same 
to  be  appointed  by  the  minister  of  marine  on  demand  of  the  commissariat.  Such 
doctors  to  be  likewise  charged  with  the  duty  of  exercising  their  vigilance  on  board 
in  the  interests  of  emigration,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  to  be  enjoined  by  the  code 
of  regulations.  Same  shall  be  paid  from  the  emigration  fund  to  which  the  carrier 
shall  pay  in  all  amounts  due  to  same  in  such  proportion  as  will  be  established  by  the 
regulations. 

The  carrier  is  under  obligation  to  provide  such  doctors,  on  the  return  journey  as 
well,  with  board  and  first-class  cabin  free  of  charge. 

Cl.  12.  In  all  States  to  which  Italian  emigration  is  more  preferably  attracted 
special  offices  will  be  opened  by  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  whenever  nec- 
essary by  arrangement  with  the  respective  governments  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
protection,  information,  and  assistance  in  procuring  employment. 

The  minister  for  foreign  affairs  shall  appoint,  in  accordance  with  rules  to  be  fixed 
by  regulations,  travelling  emigration  inspectors  in  all  transoceanic  countries.  Same 
shall  have  power  to  delegate  such  duty  to  consular  officials  as  well. 
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Such  inspectors  shall  report  to  commissariat  on  the  conditions  of  Italian  emigra- 
tion the  requirements  of  which  same  shall  duly  note  and  transmit. 

In  all  ports,  whether  of  transit  or  destination,  regular  inspections  will  he  made 
on  board  of  ships  conveying  emigrants  by  travelling  inspectors  or  consular  officials, 
in  accordance  with  rules  to  be  fixed  by  regulations. 

On  carriers  of  emigrants  and  freights. 

Cl.  13.  No  one  shall  enrol  or  engage  with  emigrants  or  promise  or  sell  pas- 
sage tickets  without  having  first  obtained  from  the  commissariat  a  licence  as  carrier 
of  emigrants,  and  a  further  special  licence  of  said  commissariat,  subject  to  required 
security,  in  the  case  of  emigrants  having  a  free  or  partly  free  ticket,  or  in  whatsoever 
other  manner  favoured  or  enrolled. 

Such  licences  in  the  case  of  owners  or  otherwise  of  steamers  fulfilling  all  require- 
ments of  clause  32  will  be  granted  to — 

(a)  Italian  steamship  companies; 

(b)  Foreign  steamship  companies  duly  recognized  within  the  Kingdom,  in  accord- 
ance with  clause  230  and  following  of  commercial  code; 

(c)  Italian  shipowners  trading  individually  or  collectively; 

(d)  Foreign  shipowners  and  home  and  foreign  freight  owners. 

All  deeds  of  formation  of  foreign  steamship  companies  shall,  proportionately  to 
the  amount  of  respective  capital,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fixed  registration  fee  of  five 
hundred  to  three  thousand  lire.  Subsequent  deeds  authorizing  increase  of  capital 
will  be  registered  on  payment  of  a  fixed  duty,  amount  of  which  shall  be  in  propor- 
tion to  duty  paid  on  deed  of  formation,  with  regard  to  original  capital  of  the 
company. 

Such  licences  will  be  granted  to  foreign  companies,  shipowners,  and  freight  own- 
ers only  on  condition  that  same  shall  appoint  as  their  agent  an  Italian  subject  resi- 
dent in  the  Kingdom,  or  a  legally  registered  Italian  firm,  and  that  same  shall  submit 
to  all  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Kingdom  in  all  that  concerns  emigration  opera- 
tions and  consequent  acts. 

Such  licenses  to  be  valid  for  one  year,  and  subject  on  every  renewal  to  a  grant  fee 
of  one  thousand  lire,  and  guaranteed  by  a  deposit  in  Government  shares  to  the 
amount  of  three  thousand  lire  or  more  of  interest  value,  to  be  fixed  by  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  transaction. 

All  applications  for  such  licenses  shall  imply  full  acceptance  of  all  duties  devolv- 
ing on  the  carrier  by  effect  of  this  law. 

The  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  under  advice  of  the  council  of  emigration,  has 
power  by  substantiated  decree  to  refuse,  limit,  or  withdraw  such  licence. 

Such  deposit  is  held  primarily  as  a  guarantee  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  all  obliga- 
tions of  the  carrier  or  his  agent  in  respect  to  emigrants  and  their  representatives ; 
and  secondly,  for  due  payment  of  all  pecuniary  fines  incurred  by  said  carrier  or  his 
agent  by  reason  of  such  law.  Such  deposit  to  be  made  up  to  original  amount  when- 
ever same  shall  have  undergone  any  reduction,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  licence; 
same  to  be  restored,  saving  in  the  case  of  pending  judgement,  six  months  after  such 
carrier  shall  have  ceased  to  act  as  such. 

Cl.  14.  All  freight  charges  which  carriers  propose  to  exact  from  emigrants 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  of  said  commissariat. 

Not  later  than  November  15,  March  15,  and  July  15  of  each  year  such  carriers  shall 
forward  their  respective  tenders  to  said  commissariat.  Same  shall  duly  provide  for 
approval  of  such  freight  rates,  under  advice  of  the  chief  department  of  the  mercan- 
tile navy,  and  the  boards  of  trade  of  the  leading  Italian  maritime  cities,  with  due 
regard  to  all  information  supplied  by  emigrant  inspectors  and  Italian  boards  of 
trade  in  the  principal  centres  of  Italian  emigration;  as  well  as  of  such  respecting 
rate  of  freights  in  all  leading  foreign  ports,  drawn  from  periodical  reports  to  be 
supplied  by  Italian  consular  agents. 

Whenever  a  tender  is  not  accepted  the  commissariat  is  under  obligation  to  invite 
the  carrier  to  afford  explanations  within  a  reasonable  term,  upon  which  same 
shall  forward  all  documents,  together  with  substantiated  proposals,  to  the  higher 
naval  board  which  shall  duly  express  its  opinion  on  the  case.  Thereupon  the  min- 
ister for  foreign  affairs  shall  fix  the  freight  charges  with  due  reference  to  the  trans- 
ports to  be  effected  and  the  class  and  rate  of  speed  of  steamships. 

Both  in  respect  to  freight  rates  duly  accepted  and  of  such  as  are  by  him  established 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  shall  give  notice  to  Parliament  by  means  of  Bpecial 
report,  to  which  all  such  opinions  and  information  aforesaid  shall  be  annexed. 

As  a  rule  the  scale  of  freight  charges  shall  be  fixed  every  four  months,  viz,  on 
January  1st,  May  1st,  and  September  1st  of  each  year,  and  shall  remain  valid  for  the 
ensuing  term  of  four  months.  Power  is  reserved,  however,  whenever  necessary,  on 
the  proposal  of  the  carriers  or  at  the  request  of  the  commissariat  to  alter  such 
charges,  and  during  such  term,  with  the  same  forms  with  which  they  were  originally 
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fixed,  and  under  same  form  of  procedure  power  is  reserved  even  within  such  term 
of  four  months  to  fix  freight  charges  to  be  required  of  new  carriers. 

All  freight  rates  to  be  made  public  not  more  than  fifteen  days  prior  to  their  appli- 
cation, and  in  the  case  of  an  extraordinary  revision  within  the  shortest  time  possible. 

Said  commissariat  shall  notify  such  rate  of  freights  thus  agreed  on  to  all  commit- 
tees, district  and  communal,  and  likewise  notifying  to  same  all  tenders  for  transport 
at  lower  rates  of  all  carriers  so  requesting,  and  to  whom  in  default  of  local  repre- 
sentatives of  such  carriers.  Said  committees  shall  direct  all  emigrants  through  the 
medium  of  emigration  inspectors  aforesaid. 

All  carriers  exceeding  the  freight  rates  settled  pnd  agreed  upon,  or  who  shall  refuse 
to  carry  emigrants  at  such  rate,  shall  be  deprived  of  their  respective  licences,  which 
shall  not  be  restored  except  by  decision  of  the  minister  for  foreigu  affairs. 

Said  carriers  shall  not  have  power  to  raise  the  scale  of  freights  charged  to  emigrants 
already  publicly  notified,  or  stated  on  passage  ticket,  or  by  equivalent  entry. 

Whenever  a  reduction  on  the  rates  made  public  or  agreed  upon  is  intended  such 
reduction  to  be  extended  to  all  emigrants  shipped  for  same  passage. 

Cl.  15.  In  the  event  of  a  coalition  between  carriers  to  refuse  the  transport  of 
emigrants  at  the  rate  fixed  and  agreed  upon  Government  is  empowered  to  authorize 
local  committees  to  act  in  place  of  the  agents  of  such  carriers ;  and  shall  have  power, 
by  special  concessions  to  other"  companies,  shipowners,  or  freight  owners,  home  or 
foreign,  to  authorize  the  shipping  of  emigrants,  and  the  transshipment  in  foreign 
ports  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  and  to  employ  all  other  suitable  means  for  "the  pro- 
tection of  emigration. 

Such  cases  occurring  the  carrier  will  be  deprived  of  his  licence,  nor  shall  same  be 
restored  except  by  duly  substantiated  decision  of  the  council  of  ministers.  In  case 
of  second  offence  the  licence  to  be  finally  withdrawn. 

Cl.  16.  All  carriers  of  emigrants  may,  by  letter  addressed  to  the  commissariat, 
who  shall  take  the  advice  of  the  competent  magistrate,  appoint  personal  agents,  for 
whose  actions  in  matters  concerning  emigration  same  shall  be  civilly  responsible. 
Same  to  be  likewise  responsible  for  all  acts  of  his  subordinates,  as  well  as  of  other 
carriers  or  any  other  person  to  whom  same  shall  have  entrusted,  with  or  without 
the  connivance  or  consent  of  the  emigrant'the  transport  thereof,  wholly  or  in  part. 
All  conditions  excluding  or  restricting  such  responsibility,  even  when  accompanied 
by  a  reduction  in  the  freight  charges,  shall  be  void. 

Power  is  given  to  commissariat  to  refuse  by  substantiated  decree  its  assent  to  the 
appointment  of  an  agent,  and  by  a  similar  decree  to  revoke  an  assent  already  granted. 

Such  agents  shall  be  Italian  subjects,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  delegate  their 
power  to  other  persons. 

By  mutual  arrangement,  to  be  notified  to  commissariat,  several  carriers  may  appoint 
one  sole  agent. 

Agents  are  strictly  forbidden  to  procure  shipment  for  emigrants  on  vessels  other 
than  those  of  their  own  principal  or  principals. 

Cl.  17.  The  carrier  and  his  agents  are  forbidden  to  entice  emigration  in  public. 

All  prescriptions  of  clause  416  of  penal  code  being  maintained,  whosoever  shall  liy 
means  of  public  notices,  circulars,  or  guidebooks  concerning  emigration,  wantonly 
spread  false  news  or  information,  or  shall  distribute  within  the  Kingdom  news  and 
information  of  a  like  nature  published  abroad,  shall  be  punished  with  a  term  of  con- 
finement extending  to  six  months  and  a  fine  extensible  to  one  thousand  lire. 

All  circulars  and  notices  of  whatsoever  kind  issued  by  carriers  shall  indicate  gross 
and  net  tonnage  and  average  speed  of  steamships,  date  of  departure,  landing  ports, 
and  duration  of  the  entire  outward  journey. 

Cl.  18.  The  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  concert  with  the  minister  of  the 
interior  has  power,  under  special  conditions,  to  allow  any  private  individual  to  enroll 
on  his  sole  account  any  number  of  persons  as  he  may  require  for  the  execution  of 
any  given  work  abroad,  or  for  any  colonial  undertaking  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out,  on  condition  that  such  individual,  in  the 
case  of  emigration  to  countries  referred  to  in  clause  6,  shall  employ  the  services  of  a 
licensed  carrier  for  the  transport  and  that  such  carrier  shall  pay  the  duty  fixed  in 
clause  28. 

In  the  case  of  journeys  to  countries  unfrequented  or  slightly  visited  by  Italians, 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  has  power  to  allow  under  given  conditions;  that  the 
shipment  be  made  by  shipowner  not  possessing  the  qualification  of  carrier  of 
emigrants. 

Cl.  19.  No  carrier  or  his  agent  shall  deliver  passage  tickets  to  Italian  emigrants 
unless  same  are  able  to  produce  passports. 

To  all  emigrants  favoured,  enrolled,  or  leaving  of  their  own  free  will,  having  arranged 
for  their  passage  in  any  place  other  than  the  place  of  abode  of  such  carrier,  same  or 
his  agent  are  bound  to  provide  passage  tickets  not  exchangeable  for  other  document 
until  such  emigrant  has  quitted  his  place  of  abode  for  the  port  of  embarcation. 

Exception  made  for  carriers  authorized  by  the  commissariat:  All  are  forbidden  to 
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deliver  orders  whereby  emigrants  are  to  be  supplied  with  railway  tickets  in  their 
country  of  destination,  nnless  such  tickets  be  free  and  deliverable  at  time  and  place 
of  departure. 

All  passage  tickets  for  the  use  of  emigrants,  considered  as  such  in  accordance  with 
clause  6,  are  free  of  stamp  and  registry  duty. 

Cl.  20.  Any  ticket  sold  abroad  by  any  carrier  or  by  others  on  his  account,  and 
made  out  in  the  name  of  any  emigrant  embarking  within  the  Kingdom,  shall  entitle 
such  emigrant  (ou  favorable  report  of  emigration  inspector  of  the  port  of  departure) 
to  accommodation  on  board  of  the  first  steamer  belonging  to  such  carrier  leaving 
place  of  destination  shown  on  the  ticket,  in  spite  of  all  contrary  declaration  con- 
tained in  such  ticket. 

All  provisions  of  this  present  law  shall  equally  apply  to  all  emigrants  traveling 
under  the  conditions  provided  for  by  this  clause. 

Cl.  21.  All  carriers  and  their  representatives  are  forbidden  to  receive  from 
emigrants  any  gratuities  of  whatsoever  nature  over  and  above  the  passage  money; 
said  emigrants  to  have  right  to  restitution  of  double  the  amounts  unduly  paid,  aid 
compensation  for  any  damages. 

All  passage  money  wholly  or  in  part  prepaid  by  any  emigrant  for  himself  or  his 
own  family  shall  be  refunded,  should  same  be  prevented  from  starting  owing  to 
certified  illness  of  self  or  any  member  of  his  family  living  with  or  to  travel  with 
same ;  or  owing  to  railway  delay,  or  under  any  circumstances  accidental  or  otherwise 
ascribabie  to  carrier  or  vessel. 

In  all  cases  of  emigration  however  favoured  or  enrolled,  and  whenever  such  emi- 
grant for  any  of  above  reasons  or  owing  to  same  not  being  accepted  by  party  having 
ordered  his  enrollment,  or  because  of  his  rejection  by  inspection  committee,  shall  be 
under  the  necessity  of  returning  from  port  of  embarcation  to  his  home,  or  to  the 
frontier  in  the  case  of  foreigners,  said  carrier  to  defray  all  expenses  for  sheltering, 
maintaining,  and  journeying  of  such  persons,  as  well  as  transport  of  baggage,  saving 
all  rights  of  such  emigrants  to  compensation  for  damages,  if  any. 

Moreover,  when  for  any  other  reason  whatsoever  and  prior  to  the  departure  of  the 
vessel  said  emigrant  shall  rescind  his  contract,  all  provisions  of  clause  583,  No.  2 
of  commercial  code,  being  duly  observed,  same  to  he  entitled  with  the  approval 
of  emigration  inspector  to  the  restitution  of  a  moiety  of  the  passage  money,  besides 
cost  of  nourishment  for  the  estimated  duration  of  the  journey,  wherever  same  have 
been  included  in  the  passage  money. 

Finally,  should  said  emigrant,  to  whatsoever  category  he  may  belong,  have  lost 
his  passage  through  delay  of  a  train,  even  when  owing  to  circumstances  beyond 
control,  the  railway  companies  to  be  under  obligation  to  convey  same  and  his  bag- 
gage back  to  his  station  of  departure,  or  frontier  station  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner; 
whenever  same  shall  personally  apply  for  and  obtain  from  the  emigration  inspector 
a  duly  certified  order  for  a  pass,  to  be  presented  within  twenty-four  hours  at  the 
starting  office. 

Cl.  22.  The  cost  of  nourishing  and  lodging  all  emigrants  on  their  arrival  at 
their  port  of  embarcation  to  be  chargeable  to  carrier  from  midday  of  the  day  pre- 
ceding that  fixed  for  departure  as  stated  on  ticket  until  such  day  wherein  such 
departure  shall  take  place,  whatsoever  be  the  cause  of  delays. 

All  emigrants  to  whom  any  delay  shall  have  been  notified  after  being  supplied 
with  tickets  and  prior  to  same  leaving  place  of  abode  shall  be  entitled  to  an  indem- 
nity of  two  lire  per  diem  whenever  a  full  berth  has  been  retained,  and  in  due  pro- 
portion for  the  half  or  quarter,  until  midnight  of  the  day  but  one  preceding  that  on 
which  the  departure  shall  occur. 

Whenever  such  delay  shall  exceed  ten  days  said  emigrants  are  entitled  to  give  up 
the  journey,  recover  their  passage  money  if  already  paid,  and  to  claim  from  board 
of  arbitration  referred  to  in  elause  27  compensation  for  damages,  if  any. 

In  all  cases  in  which  said  emigrants  by  reason  of  the  vessel  or  owing  to  quarantine 
regulations  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  the  journey  at  any  intermediate 
port,  the  expense  of  feeding  and,  where  necessary,  of  lodging  same  shall  be  defrayed 
by  the  carrier,  who  in  the  event  of  shipwreck  or  inability  of  steamer  to  proceed,  or 
from  stoppage  due  to  accident  exceeding  fifteen  days,  shall  be  under  obligation  to 
send  another  steamer  capable  of  accommodating  and  conveying  said  emigrants  to 
the  place  of  destination.  Failing  which  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  after  consult- 
ing the  board  of  emigration,  shall  provide  accordingly  from  the  deposit. 

All  agreement  by  which  emigrants  shall  relinquish  their  claim  to  indemnity  fixed 
by  present  clause  is  void  and  of  no  effect. 

Cl.  23.  The  embarcation  of  emigrants  shall  be  effected  by  carrier  in  such  ports 
as  are  indicated  in  first  section  of  clause  9. 

Reservation  made  for  all  cases  beyond  control :  The  landing  of  emigrants  in  foreign 
ports  not  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  is  forbidden,  as  likewise  is  the  send- 
ing of  emigrants  to  any  non-Italian  port  for  the  purpose  of  embarcation.  Infringe- 
ments of  this  rule  in  either  case  and  in  the  sole  exclusive  interest  of  said  emigrants 
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Cl.  24.  All  carriers  are  responsible  for  any  loss  sustained  by  emigrants  who  are 
prohibited  from  landing  in  the  country  to  which  same  are  bound  in  consequence  of 
local  existing  laws  on  immigration,  whenever  there  be  satisfactory  proof  that  such 
carriers  were  acquainted  before  starting  with  the  circumstances  giving  origin  to  the 
prohibition  aforesaid. 

Cl.  25.  Whenever  the  steamer  on  its  return  journey  shall  touch  at  an  Italian  port, 
the  carrier,  in  spite  of  any  agreement  to  the  contrary,  is  bound  to  convey  at  a 
daily  charge  of  two  lire  a  head  per  day,  board  included,  all  distressed  Italian  subjects 
who,  to  whatsoever  cause  owing,  shall  be  returning  to  their  home  by  arrangement 
and  request  of  a  diplomatic  or  consular  agent,  to  the  number  of  ten  (full  berths), 
on  steamers  of  less  than  athousand  tons,  with  an  increase  of  one  for  each  additional 
two  hundred  or  fraction  of  two  hundred  tons,  the  aggregate  number  of  same  not  to 
exceed  thirty.  Children  above  three  years  and  under  twelve  to  pay  one  lira  a  day, 
and  infants  under  three  nothing. 

On  matters  of  dispute  between  carriers  and  emigrants. 

Cl.  26.  Emigrants  have  power  to  institute  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  sums, 
claims  for  damages,  and  all  other  matters  of  dispute  arising  from  the  present  law, 
against  the  carrier  or  his  agent,  by  application  drawn  up  on  unstamped  form, 
addressed  to  a  royal  consular  official  or  to  any  Government  office  for  the  protection 
of  emigrants  abroad,  or,  whenever  the  departure  shall  not  have  taken  place,  to  the 
prefect  of  the  province,  to  the  emigration  inspector,  or  to  the  committee  of  such 
place  where  the  agreement  was  made  or  the  embarcation  was  to  be  effected. 

Such  application,  if  abroad,  to  be  made  within  six  months  from  date  of  arrival  at 
port  of  destination,  or  other  port,  should  said  emigrant  have  been  unable  to  reach 
same;  and  if  in  the  Kingdom  within  three  months  from  date  of  departure  given  on 
the  ticket. 

In  all  cases  in  which  said  emigrants  shall  have  been  compelled  to  return  to  Italy, 
without  having  been  able  to  communicate  with  any  royal  authority  or  office  for 
protection,  said  term  to  begin  from  date  of  their  landing  in  the  Kingdom. 

Cl.  27.  AH  matters  of  dispute  arising  between  carrier  and  emigrant  as  per  fore- 
going clause  shall  be  decided,  without  right  of  appeal,  by  a  board  of  arbitration 
established  in  the  chief  provincial  town. 

Said  hoard  to  consist  of  the  president  of  the  tribunal  or  his  deputy,  who  shall 
preside,  of  the  royal  attorney,  of  a  councillor  of  the  prefecture,  and  of  two  members 
appointed  by  the  provincial  council. 

In  case  of  impediment  the  president  of  the  tribunal  and  royal  attorney  have  power 
to  appoint  deputies,  which  in  the  case  of  the  former  shall  be  a  vice-president  or  one 
of  the  judges,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  his  substitute. 

For  the  legal  requirements  of  the  proceedings  the  emigrant  shall  be  held  as  having 
his  abode  in  the  prefecture  to  which  such  application  shall  have  been  made  or 
forwarded. 

Such  application  to  be  accompanied  by  reports  and  proofs  drawn  up  or  collected 
by  consuls,  protection  offices,  traveling  commissioners,  emigrati-m  inspectors,  and 
local  committees. 

Said  board  of  arbitration  of  the  province  wherein  said  emigrant  shall  have  taken 
his  passage  to  be  competent  in  spite  of  all  agreement  to  the  contrary;  same  not  to 
be  bound  to  observance  of  forms  and  terms  established  for  preparation  of  cases  to  be 
tried  before  the  judicial  authorities,  or  to  notifying  of  verdict;  same  to  render 
judgment  in  accordance  with  forms  of  procedure  to  be  indicated  in  code  of  regula- 
tions, which  shall  further  make  provision  for  notifying  of  verdict.  Thereupon  said 
commissariat  shall  draw  the  necessary  sums  from  amount  of  security  and  distribute 
same  to  whomsoever  due  in  accordance  with  verdict. 

Should  such  emigrants  to  be  indemnified  be  abroad  at  the  time,  such  sums  to  be 
delivered  to  commissariat,  by  whom  same  shall  be  duly  remitted  at  carrier's  expense. 

All  papers  and  deeds  having  reference  to  the  case,  including  verdicts,  to  be 
exempted  from  stamp  and  registry  duties. 

Proceedings  being  concluded,  the  prefect  shall  forward  all  papers  pertaining 
thereto  to  the  royal  attorney,  in  order  that  same  may  examine  and  decide  if  there 
be  ground  for  penal  prosecution. 

All  litigation  in  respect  to  sums  or  valuables  not  exceeding  fifty  lire,  arising  at 
place  of  embarcation,  whether  between  emigrants  and  carrier  or  between  emigrants 
a,nd  inn-keepers,  or  boatmen,  or  porters,  or  any  other  persons  whose  services  shall 
have  been  required  by  said  emigrauts,  to  be  settled  by  said  emigration  inspector, 
same  to  provide,  without  formalities  of  judgment,  on  due  hearing  of  the  adverse 
sides,  or  even  in  the  absence  of  such  one  as,  though  duly  summoned,  shall  have 
failed  to  appear. 

Same  shall  draw  up  a  special  report  on  the  entire  case  on  the  evidence  of  which 
decision  will  be  issued  having  immediate  effect.  Against  such  decision  no  opposi- 
tion or  appeal  is  allowable. 
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Emigration  fund. 

Cl.  28.  Carriers  shall  pay  to  deposit  and  loan  fund  of  any  branch  of  the  royal 
provincial  treasury  the  sum  of  eight  lire  for  each  whole  berth,  four  for  each  half 
and  two  for  each  quarter  berth.  To  same  fund  shall  be  paid  all  license  fees,  pecun- 
iary fines,  and  all  future  receipts  originating  on  this  bill. 

Such  payments  to  be  devoted  to  the  constitution  of  an  emigration  fund,  to  be 
invested  in  securities  issued  or  guaranteed  by  government,  in  respect  to  such  share 
of  same  as  shall  not  be  required  for  defraying  the  ordinary  expenditure  incurred  for 
the  purposes  of  emigration. 

Such  share  thus  reserved  to  be  held  by  the  deposit  and  loan  fund  in  account  cur- 
rent; interest  at  same  rate  allowed  on  voluntary  deposits,  fixed  in  accordance  with 
clause  44  of  regulations  of  9th  December,  1875,  No.  2802. 

All  amounts  drawn  from  such  current  account  to  be  by  order  of  general  commis- 
sioner with  assent  of  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  same  to  be  expended  solely 
and  entirely  on  behalf  of  emigration  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  balance  sheet  of  said  emigration  fund,  containing  all  expenditure  on  account 
of  said  commissariat  and  sections  depending  therefrom,  in  accordance  with  forms 
fixed  by  regulations,  shall  each  year  be  submitted  to  Parliament,  who  shall  examine 
and  approve  same  by  special  vote. 

Said  emigration  fund  is  placed  under  the  control  of  a  permanent  board,  composed 
of  three  senators  and  three  members  of  Parliament,  to  be  appointed  in  each  session 
by  respective  house.  Same  to  retain  their  place  on  the  board  even  during  the  recess 
between  Parliaments  and  sessions.  Said  board  to  issue  every  year  a  report  to  he 
presented  to  Parliament  by  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 

Sec.  III. — General  rules. 

Cl.  29.  The  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  in  concert  with  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  has  power  to  impose  measures  for  the  protection,  and  special  guarantees 
for  the  enrollment,  of  emigrants  not  included  in  Section  II  of  this  bill  if  carriedout 
by  commercial  agents,  companies,  private  citizens,  or  foreigners,  with  stipulated 
conditions  in  respect  to  work,  wages,  time,  or  place. 

In  the  case  of  such  enrolments,  and  provided  due  claim  shall  have  been  made  on 
the  part  of  the  emigrant  or  his  agent,  pending  the  execution  of  a  contract,  or  within 
ten  days  from  the  completion  thereof,  or  within  ten  days  from  striking  work,  the 
assessment  of  damages  in  accordance  with  arbitration  procedure  given  under  clause 
27  shall  be  allowed,  the  conditions  for  eventual  tender  of  deposit  and  recovery  of 
guarantee  to  be  fixed  on  each  occasion  in  accordance  with  each  separate  enrolment. 

The  minister  for  foreign  affairs  has  power  (under  clause  12,  paragraph  first,  of 
this  bill)  to  appoint  emigration  inspectors  travelling  abroad,  in  all  other  chief  cen- 
tres of  Italian  emigration,  besides  those  countries  lying  across  the  ocean. 

Committees  as  per  clause  10  shall  exercise  their  office  equally  in  favour  of  emigra- 
tion not  directed  towards  any  country  lying  across  the  ocean . 

Cl.  30.  All  boards  of  arbitration  as  per  clause  27  are  competent  to  pronounce 
judgment  in  respect  to  refunding  of  any  amounts  claimed  by  any  royal  authority, 
in  or  without  the  Kingdom,  for  expenses  incurred  by  same  in  the  interest  of  emi- 
grants, whenever  the  responsibility  shall  be  traceable  to  carriers,  agents,  companies, 
commercial  agents,  or  private  individuals,  respective  security  to  be  available  for 
such  repayments. 

Penal  enactments. 

Cl.  31.  Saving  provisions  of  first  paragraph  of  following  clause,  the  following  are 
punishable: 

witli  term  of  arrest  extending  to  six  months  and  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
lire,  all  such  as  shall  incite  or  favour  the  emigration  of  one  or  more  persons,  ia 
opposition  to  laws  and  regulations,  and  contrary  to  prohibition  of  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  as  enjoined  by  clause  1,  concluding  paragraph; 

with  fine  not  exceeding  three  hundred  lire  all  contravening  clause  1 ; 

with  term  of  arrest  not  exceeding  three  months  and  fine  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  lire  all  acting  in  contravention  to  preliminary  portion  of  clause  13; 

with  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  lire  any  carrier  insinuating,  between  him- 
self and  any  emigrant,  other  brokers  than  his  own  duly  authorized  agents ;  and 
with  same  penalty  any  carrier  or  agent  of  same  who  shall  declare  as  emigrants  of 
their  own  free  will,  travelling  with  their  own  money,  any  person  whose  passage 
shall  have  been  entirely  or  in  part  paid  by  foreign  governments  or  private  contractors ; 
and  in  case  of  second  offence  with  a  fine  of  two  thousand  lire  or  under; 

with  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  lire  all  acting  in  contravention  to  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  clause  16,  whom  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  has  power  to 
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with  full  reservation  for  auy  responsibility  incurred  by  such  agent  in  respect  to 
such  carrier  or  carriers  by  whom  same  shall  have  been  appointed ; 

with  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  lire  all  acting  in  contravention  to  clause  23; 

with  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  lire  all  contraventions  to  this  bill  or 
annexed  rules,  alike  in  the  case  of  carriers,  agentB,  contractors,  commercial  agents, 
emigrants  not  included. 

Should  the  carrier  be  a  steamship  company,  all  penalties  sanctioned  by  this  bill 
against  carriers  shall  be  applicable  to  all  such  as  have  acted  as  agents  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  due  payment  of  all  pecuniary  fines  incurred  by  same  shall  be 
guaranteed  by  security  of  the  company  aforesaid. 

Copies  of  all  orders  and  verdicts  in  respect  to  offences  provided  against  by  this 
bill  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  who,  in  so  far  as  falls 
within  his  competence,  shall  provide  accordingly  to  clause  13  witb  regard  to 
license. 

Cl.  32.  A  code  of  regulations  to  be  sanctioned,  and  to  be  altered  whenever  neces- 
sary by  royal  decree,  with  approval  of  the  council  of  state,  shall,  besides  those 
already  referred  to,  contain  full  rules  for : 

distinguishing  with  reference  to  penalties  sanctioned  by  clause  31  temporary 
from  permanent  emigration ; 

distribution  of  duties  enumerated  in  clause  7  ami  relative  expenditure,  and  for 
the  regulation  choice  and  salaries  of  such  clerks  as  are  strictly  necessary ; 

preparing  balance  sheet  of  emigration  fund; 

deciding  which  of  the  offices  depending  from  said  commissariat  shall  be  entitled 
to  postal  and  telegraphic  franchise; 

determining  standard  of  capacity  and  morality  of  carriers  and  their  agents; 

authorizing  and  regulating  committees  for  protection  and  other  institutions  in 
behalf  of  emigration  due  1o  private  enterprise; 

appointing  of  all  members  by  election  of  all  district  and  communal  commissions 
and  establishing  the  duties  thereof; 

deciding  in  which  cases  and  on  what  conditions  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
shall  have  power  to  oblige  carriers  to  convey  missionaries  charged  with  the  care  of 
emigrants ; 

regulating  the  protection  of  emigrants  in  ports  of  embarcation,  even  by  the  estab- 
lishing of  refuge  homes,  to  be  erected,  as  means  shall  allow,  in  the  ports  of  Genoa, 
Naples,  and  Palermo;  for  determining  mode  of  admission  to  such  homes,  medical 
inspections,  baths,  etc. ; 

enjoining  that  within  two  years  from  date  of  application  of  this  bill  the  space 
now  allowed  to  each  emigrant  in  the  dormitories  of  steamships  employed  in  the  con- 
veyance of  emigrants  be  increased  to  cubic  metres  2.75  in  the  upper  gangway  and 
three  cubic  metres  in  the  lower; 

lixing  certain  rules  whereby  the  average  speed  of  vessels  s ball  not  be  under  ten 
nautical  miles  an  hour; 

arranging  for  due  control  of  conditions  regarding  rate  of  speed  and  limiting  the 
touching  at  intermediate  ports  of  such  steamers  to  such  stoppages  as  shall  be  found 
absolutely  necessary ; 

settling  conditions  on  which  steamers  belonging  to  foreign  carriers  touching  at 
Italian  ports  shall  be  exempted  from  inspections  tending  to  verify  if  same  are  titted 
in  accordance  with  prescriptions  of  the  Italian  laws  and  regulations  on  presenting 
a  document  granted  by  competent  authorities  and  duly  authenticated  by  a  royal 
consular  official  stating  that  such  steamer  shall  fill  the  required  conditions; 

fixing  the  number  of  medical  men  on  board  proportionately  to  the  number  of 
emigrants  shipped ; 

fixing  the  nature  and  quantity  of  food  and  accommodation,  or  corresponding  indem- 
nity in  the  case  of  delay  in  starting,  or  stoppages  of  emigrants  in  all  intermediate 
ports  whatsoever,  or  whenever  said  emigrants  be  rejected,  on  whatsoever  grounds, 
at  port  of  departure  or  destination  ;  fixing  the  rations  on  board  and  all  other  matters 
tending  to  render  the  passage  more  satisfactory ; 

fixing  the  amount  of  luggage  to  be  allowed  to  each  emigrant,  carriage  free,  and 
indemnity  to  be  paid  to  same  in  case  of  loss  or  damage; 

supervising  treatment  on  board  in  respect  to  all  Italian  passengers,  holders  of 
third-class  tickets  or  its  equivalent  class,  returning  home; 

settling  all  measures  for  protecting  emigrants  journeying  to  frontier  stations  or 
others,  whether  enrolled,  favoured,  or  travelling  of  their  own  free  will,  with  or  with- 
out previous  engagement  with  carriers  or  their  agents; 

calling  attention  to  services  rendered  by  such  as,  in  local  committees,  arbitration 
boards,  emigrant  committees  of  protection,  and  other  such  gratuitous  appoint- 
ments, shall  have  been  instrumental  in  furthering  the  aims  proposed  by  this  bill; 

settling,  in  conclusion,  all  matters  having  reference  to  the  sanitary  welfare  and  due 
safety  of  emigrants. 
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Skc.  IV. — Special  provisions  in  regard  to  military  service  and  nationality. 

Cl.  33.  To  clauses  81  and  82  of  single  code  of  laws  on  the  recruiting  of  the  army, 
and  36  of  single  code  on  maritime  levies,  the  following  to  be  substituted: 

All  operations  in  respect  to  levies  abroad  to  be  entrusted  to  the  royal  diplomatic 
and  consular  authorities. 

All  being  liable,  permanently  settled  abroad,  may  undergo  inspection  in  the  royal 
legation  or  nearest  royal  consulate,  same  in  accordance  with  result  of  such  inspec- 
tion to  be  enrolled  under  their  proper  category  or  remanded  for  future  inspection, 
or  dismissed,  or  remanded  to  a  future  levy  on  account  of  justified  impediment. 

All  being  liable,  born  and  residing  abroad,  or  having  left  their  country  before 
having  completed  their  sixteenth  year,  in  America,  Australia,  Asia  (Turkey 
excepted),  Africa  (Italian  dominions  and  protectorates,  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
Algiers,  and  Morocco  excepted),  when  enrolled,  to  be  temporarily  exempted  from 
presentation  while  such  residence  abroad  shall  continue.  In  case  of  general  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  army  and  navy,  same  to  be  under  obligation  to  present  themselves,  sav- 
ing such  exceptions,  to  be  stated  in  such  event,  in  respect  to  possibility  of  same 
being  able  to  return  home  within  the  given  time. 

All  military  men  as  above,  on  their  return  to  the  Kingdom,  shall  at  once  notify 
same  to  military  district  if  assigned  to  the  land  force,  or  to  the  office  of  the  com- 
mandant of  the  port  if  belonging  to  the  navy,  and  present  themselves  for  fulfilling 
their  military  duties.     Any  contravening  to  such  rules  shall  be  declared  deserters. 

Same  to  be  able,  however,  in  exceptional  cases,  to  obtain  from  any  royal  diplo- 
matic or  consular  authority  leave  to  return  to  their  native  country  and  remain  there 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  months.  The  war  minister  has  power  on  each  occa- 
sion, and  in  accordance  with  codo  of  rules,  to  extend  such  leave  to  remain  within  the 
Kingdom  to  all  such  as  shall  show  proofs  of  following  a  regular  course  of  studies. 

Such  temporary  dispensation  as  per  paragraphs  3,  4,  and  5  of  this  present  clause  to 
become  absolute  and  final  on  full  attainment  of  the  thirty ■  second' year  of  age. 

Cl.  34.  Following  clause  120  of  the  code  of  laws  on  the  recruitment  of  the  army, 
and  corresponding  clause  43  of  the  code  of  laws  for  the  naval  levy,  the  ensuing 
clause  to  be  added : 

All  such  as  on  being  called  for  military  service  shall  be  resident  students  in  any 
college  of  the  Kingdom  or  Erythrean  colony  and  training  for  a  missionary's  calling, 
or  having  been  enrolled  in  the  first  category,  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain,  in  time  of 
peace,  that  such  call  for  service  be  postponed  till  full  completion  of  twenty-sixth 
year,  such  concession  to  become  void  on  obtaining  such  age,  or  even  sooner  if  such 
course  of  training  has  been  abandoned. 

Should  same  be  proceeding  abroad  in  the  quality  of  missionaries,  to  such  places 
and  under  such  conditions  as  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  shall  require,  same  to 
obtain  all  facilitations  granted  to  such  as,  being  liable  to  serve,  are  born  and  resident 
abroad. 

Cl.  35.  Paragraph  3  of  first  part  of  clause  11  of  civil  code  is  annulled. 

Cl.  36.  The  Italian  nationality,  comprising  the  acquirement  and  enjoyment  of  all 
political  rights  possessed  by  natural-born  subjects,  may  be  granted  by  decree  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior  in  concert  with  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  to  all  born 
within  the  Kingdom  or  abroad,  having  become  aliens  from  the  fact  of  being  younger 
sons  of  fathers  having  lost  their  nationality,  or,  born  within  the  Kingdom  or  abroad, 
whose  father  shall  have  lost  such  nationality  prior  to  birth  of  same,  not  having  in 
accordance  with  clauses  5,  6,  or  11  of  civil  code  within  a  year  of  attaining  their 
majority  declared  themselves  Italian  subjects,  or,  having  expressly  chosen  to  become 
foreign  subjects,  provided  same  shall  make  declaration  to  settle  in  the  Kingdom. 

Sec.  V. — Transitory  rules. 

Cl.  37.  Tho  date  of  coming  into  effect  of  this  bill  shall  be  fixed  by  successive  royal 
decrees  accordingly  as  the  opening  of  the  various  branches  of  the  service  becomes  pos- 
sible. Said  decrees  to  have  for  effect  the  annulment  of  bill  of  December  30,  1888, 
No.  5866,  series  3,  in  respect  to  such  parts  of  same  as  shall  correspond  to  present  bill, 
the  coming  into  action  of  which  to  be  determined  by  degrees,  in  such  manner  that 
all  provisions  herein  contained  shall  have  taken  effect  not  later  than  a  year  from 
date  of  issue  thereof. 

Cl.  38.  Pending  approval  of  code  of  regulations  and  appointment  of  the  emigra- 
tion commissariat,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  is  empowered  to  entrust  the  tem- 
porary discharge  of  such  duties  to  Government  clerks. 

T.  Villa, 
The  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
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AGRICULTUKAL  IMMIGRATION  TO  BRITISH  COLONIES. 

Vexirahle  immigration. — Several  British  colonies  have  more  or  leas  energetic  meas- 
ures in  vogue  for  the  encouragement  of  immigration  from  the  British  Isles.  The 
Australasian  colonies  each  maintain  agents-general  at  London,  who,  in  addition  to 
attending  to  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  act  as  immigration  agents.  Canada  maintains 
not  only  immigration  agencies  at  London,  but  agencies  throughout  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  Wales. 

In  addition  to  these  colonial  agencies  Her  Majesty's  Government  also  has  main- 
tained an  emigrants'  information  office  at  London,  established  in  1886,  "  for  the  pur- 
nose  of  supplying  intending  emigrants  with  useful  and  trustworthy  information 
respecting  emigration  chiefly  to  the  British  colonies.'' 

This  information  office  issues  circulars  and  handbooks  respecting  the  several 
colonies  of  Canada,  Australasia,  and  South  Africa.  These  handbooks  describe  briefly 
the  conditions  in  the  colonies,  demand  for  labor,  cost  of  labor,  wages,  and  the  steam- 
ship fares  and  cost  of  migration. 

The  object  of  the  British  colonies,  rigidly  maintained,  is  only  to  encourage  desir- 
able immigration,  and  their  legislation  is  strict  in  excluding  undesirable  classes. 
For  these  desirable  immigrants  two  of  the  Australasian  colonies,  namely,  Queens- 
land and  West  Australia,  provide  free  assisted  or  "nominated"  passage.  New  Zea- 
land provides  reduced  passage.  The  other  colonies  which  formerly  adopted  these 
devices  of  encouraging  immigration  have  suspended  them. 

The  nature  of  this  class  of  free  passage  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  account 
in  the  Australasian  circular  of  theemigrants' information  office  respecting  Queensland: 

"  Free  and  assisted  passages. — The  agent-yeneral  for  the  colony  of  Queensland  has 
been  instructed  to  offer  free  passages  to  foreign  laborers  and  female  domestic  serv- 
ants from  17  to  35  years  of  age  who  have  never  been  otherwise  engaged.  One  pound 
per  adult  will  have  to  be  paid  for  ship  kit  by  those  accepted.  The  agent-general  is 
also  empowered  to  entertain  application  for  some  assistance  toward  the  total  cost 
of  passage  of  small  capitalists,  farmers,  market  gardeners,  dairymen,  fruit  growers, 
and  their  families. 

" Nominated  passages  {important  to  those  who  hare  friends  in  the  colony). — Persons 
who  have  resided  in  the  colony  for  six  months  can  nominate  others  who  have  been 
duly  approved  by  their  relatives  or  personal  friends  for  free  passages  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  government  immigration  agent  at  Brisbane,  Queensland,  and  upon 
making  the  following  payments  to  him  there. 

"  Males  from  1  to  12  vears  of  age,  £2 ;  from  12  to  40,  £4 ;  from  40  to  55.  £8 ;  females 
from  1  to  12,  £1 ;  from  12  to  40,  £2,  and  from  40  to  55.  £8. 

"N.  B. — Only  female  domestic  servants,  farm  laborers,  plowmen,  and  gardeners 
are  eligible  for  nomination.  Neither  mechanics  nor  artisnns  are  eligible  to  be  nomi- 
nated, nor  more  than  2  children  under  12  years  of  age  of  the  same  family,  nor  any 
person  above  the  age  of  45  years,  unless  especially  sanctioned  by  the  minister. 
Nominated  emigrants  must  remain  in  Queensland  for  one  year,  and  must  not  have 
previously  resided  in  any  of  the  Australian  colonies." 

Nominated  emigrants  are  met  by  their  friends  at  the  government  en  igration  depots, 
and  may  obtain  board  and  lodging  for  a  few  days  free  of  expense.  They  are  then 
forwarded  by  railway  to  their  respective  destinations  free  of  cost.  "A  bona  fide 
intending  selector  of  an  agricultural  selection  wishing  to  inspect  land  before  selec- 
tion may  obtain  a  selector's  ticket  to  the  nearest  railway  station  upon  payment  of 
the  ordinary  fare.  If  he  does  subsequently  select  an  agricultural  selection,  the  price 
of  his  ticket  will  be  refunded  to  him  and  free  passage  will  be  given  him  for  the  car- 
riage of  himself  and  family  (if  any),  ordinary  household  furniture,  agricultural 
implements,  and  effects  to  the  railway  station  nearest  to  his  selection." 

There  were  895  nominated  and  full-paying  emigrants  to  Queensland  iu  1898,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  were  farm  laborers  or  domestic  servants.  In  1PO0  three-fourths  of 
the  entire  immigration,  numbering  2,161,  were  free  passengers,  and  only  251  paid  full 
steerage  fare.  The  Government  suspended  free  immigration  temporarily  in  1900 
owing  to  the  drought.  The  number  of  "nominated"  immigrants  is  increasing,  the 
nationalities  being  mainly  Irish,  English,  and  Scotch  The  nominated  system  is 
reported  by  the  officials  of  both  Queensland  and  West  Australia  as  working  very 
satisfactorily.  It  is  also  advocated  by  immigrant  agents  of  Canada  as  preferable 
to  free  and  assisted  passages.  The  guarantee  given  by  the  nominators,  who  must 
be  settled  resideuts  of  the  colony,  protects  the  Government  against  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  new  arrivals,  and  the  classes  of  people  introduced  are  mostly  of  a 
very  superior  character. 

The  Australasian  colonies  maintain  employment  agencies  and  labor  bureaus,  part 
of  whose  express  duties  is  the  assistance  of  immigrants  and  finding  employment. 
New  Zealand  furnishes  no  free  nominated  or  assisted  passages,  but  for  certain  classes 
provides  reduced  passages.  These  are  such  as  have  fixed  incomes  or  a  capital  of  at 
least  £100,  with  £50  additional  for  each  member  of  the  family  over  12  years.     The 
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regular  fare  by  sailing  ships  from  England  to  New  Zealand  for  third  class  is  £15  15s. 
to  £19  19s.,  but  the  reduced  fares  to  New  Zealand  are  £14  14s.  New  Zealand  does 
not  maintain  an  immigration  depot,  but  immigrants  obtain  information  as  to  rates 
of  wages  through  the  Crown  land,  officer.  The  following  is  a  table  showing  the  fare 
by  sailing  vessels  and  by  steamer  from  England  to  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  The 
rates  are  practically  the  same  to  other  colonies  of  Australasia. 


By  sailing  vessel 

(about  3  months) 

occasionally. 

By  steamer  (from 
42  to  50  days). 

Abont  £20 

About  £52 

£35  to  £40. 

£42  to  £70 

CANADA. 

Of  all  British  colonies  Canada  at  the  present  time  is  carrying  on  the  most  expensive 
and  systematic  agitation  in  Great  Britain  for  the  inducement  of  immigration  to  the 
farming  lands  of  the  several  provinces.  There  is  maintained  at  London  a  high  com- 
missioner, with  agents  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  on  the  Continent.  These 
agents  spend  their  time  in  traveling  through  the  country  and  lecturing  on  the 
advantages  of  Canada,  and  in  advertising  through  the  press.  A  large  number  of 
agencies  is  also  maintained  at  points  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  6  months,  January  to  June,  1900,  the  superintendent  of  immigration 
distributed  through  these  agencies  1,050,500  pamphlets,  circulars,  copy  boots,  and 
newspapers,  in  English,  French,  and  Hungarian  languages.  The  department  of  the 
interior  has  met  the  expenses  of  various  delegates  from  different  countries  who  have 
visited  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  and  made  reports  upon  their  impressions  of  the 
country  and  its  desirability  for  immigrants.  These  delegates  have  included  a  number 
of  tenant  farmers  from  England,  a  Russian  delegation,  and  a  Finnish  delegation. 

The  immigration  agencies  in  Europe  work  in  cooperation  with  the  steamship 
agents  and  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
complained  that  the  expense  of  migration  from  England  to  the  northwest  of  Canada 
exceeds  that  to  the  western  part  of  the  United  States. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  educational  campaign  of  the  immigration  agents  in 
Great  Britain  is  the  preparation  of  "copybooks"  for  use  in  the  schools.  Itis^tated 
that  "  the  constant  use  of  the  copy  books  by  the  children  can  not  fail  to  impress 
upon  their  minds  facts  relating  to  Canada  that  they  are  copying  day  by  day,  and  we 
hope  also  that  the  introduction  of  these  books  into  many  homes  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  attended  with  the  best  results."  The  present  of  a 
brass  medal  for  competition  in  each  school  is  offered  when  the  schools  close  for  the 
Christmas  holidays  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  proves  to  be  the  most  proficient  in  the 
subjects.  The  Canadian  government  does  not  provide  free  or  assisted  passages,  but 
directs  its  energies  solely  to  the  educational  lines  of  spreading  information  through- 
out Great  Britain  of  the  advantages  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time  the  agents 
make  it  a  part  of  their  duties  to  personally  conduct  parties  of  immigrants  across  the 
water  to  Quebec,  whence  they  are  taken  in  charge  by  the  officers  of  the  railway  and 
the  domestic  branch  of  the  commission  of  immigration. 

The  activity  of  the  latter  branch  of  the  bureau  of  immigration  may  be  inferred 
from  the  report  of  the  commissioner  for  Winnipeg  for  1900.  This  commissioner  has 
under  his  supervision  interpreters  in  Icelandic,  German,  French,  Finnish,  and 
Ruthenian.  lie  also  has  traveling  agents,,  who  visit  the  colonies  of  immigrants  and 
assist  them  in  such  ways  as  is  needed.  In  this  way  the  agencies  have  located  the 
colonies  of  Doukhobors,  who  had  migrated  from  Russia  on  account  of  their  dislike 
of  military  service.  These  are  described  as  exceedingly  desirable  colonists.  The 
Galacians  or  Ruthenians  have  made  satisfactory  progress.  The  agent  states  that 
the  first  9  Galacians  who  settled  in  Canaila  in  1894  possessed  $1,294,  and  in  February, 
1900,  their  total  capital  was  $31,278.  The  Russian-Moravian,  with  25  families, 
threshed,  in  1889, 18,000  bushels  of  grain  and  owned  300  cattle.  The  Russian  colony, 
Burdderfekl,  comprising  45  families,  threshed  50,000  bushels  of  grain  and  owned  500 
cattle.  A  German  colony,  comprising  125  families,  produced  300  bushels  of  grain 
and  has  40  public  schools  and  2  churches.  The  French  colony  of  100  families  and 
the  Swedish  colony  have  also  succeeded  well. 

The  vacant  lands  taken  up  by  these  immigrants  are  partly  Government  land  and 
partly  land  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  The 
land  entries  for  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  for  the  last  4  years,  are  as  follows: 
1897,  1,272;  1898,  2,541;  1899,  4,573;  1900,  4,266.  The  sales  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  for  the  6  months  from  January  to  June,  in  1899,  were  182,836  acres,  or  in 
1900,  268,628.     The  Hudson  Bay  company  sold,  in  the  first  6  months  of  1900,  34,629 
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acres  for  $173,913.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  Dominion  Government  in  behalf  of 
immigration  is  something  like  $250,000  per  year.  It  is  estimated  that  12,000  of  these 
are  Americans  and  that  three-fourths  of  the  total  immigration  is  directed  to  the 
search  of  free  lands  in  the  Northwest.  The  following  table  shows  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1900  the  immigrant  arrivals  by  countries  of  origin : 

United  States g  543 

English  and  "Welsh  ..- [..'..'.'.'..'.'.'.' i' 12&      ' 

Sootch \ '  669 

Irish ."      343 

G-alicians,  etc 4'  992 

Germans '.'.'.'.['.'.  '  476 

Scandinavians 7j4 

French  and  Belgian '.'.[. Y.V.  253 

Miscellaneous  nationalities *..!""!".  3,776 

Total 23,895 

The  Canadian  agencies  in  the  United  States  are  the  most  extensive  and  energetic 
of  all  the  agencies  under  the  supervision  of  the  immigration  service  of  Canada. 
The  principal  ones  are  located  at  Detroit  and  Saginaw,  Mich. ;  Chicago,  HI. ;  Stevens 
Point,  Madison,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Sandusky, 
Ohio;  Logansport  and  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City,  Mo. ;  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  Sioux  Falls  and  Watertown,  S.  Dak. ;  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
St.  Paul  and  Duluth,  Minn. ;  Grafton,  N.  Dak. 

The  literature  published  by  the  department  has  had  the  most  extensive  circula- 
tion throughout  every  State  in  the  American  Union.  The  demand  for  the  atlas  of 
western  Canada  was  so  great  that  the  large  supply  in  1889  became  soon  exhausted. 
Circulars  and  i>amphlets  which  are  distributed  are  entitled  "  Western  Canada," 
"  Settlers'  Experiences,"  "  Delegates'  Reports,"  "  The  Hard  Wheat  Belt."  An  exten- 
sive system  of  advertising  is  carried  on  throughout  the  local  and  foreign  papers, 
using  reading  notices  as  well  as  regularly  displayed  advertisements,  and  changing 
frequently  in  order  to  attract  public  attention.  The  agents  conduct  a  series  of  lec- 
tures with  lantern  slides,  and  visit  the  individual  farmers,  explaining  to  them  the 
advantages  of  immigration  to  Canada  and  the  expenses,  etc.  Their  efforts  are 
directed  mainly  to  securing  American  farmers  who  have  already  shown  their  desira- 
bility by  the  success  they  have  made  in  their  own  country.  In  the  spring  of  1900 
several  delegations  were  provided  with  free  transportation  to  Canada  and  return  to 
their  localities,  and  their  influence  is  described  as  satisfactory.  From  Missouri  more 
than  80  delegates  were  sent  in  the  season  of  1900.  In  one  train  from  Kansas  and 
Missouri  200  souls,  with  23  cars  of  settlers'  effects,  moved  to  the  Canadian  North- 
west. Another  company  of  families  moved  from  Nebraska  overland  in  "prairie 
schooners,"  a  trip  of  600  miles,  to  the  Canadian  Northwest.  These  colonists  were 
in  all  cases  the  direct  result  of  the  solicitation  of  the  Canadian  immigration  agents. 

An  interesting  feature  of  Canadian  immigration  is  that  of  dependent  children 
whose  migration  is  assisted  by  British  public  or  private  authorities.  The  boards  of 
guardians  of  British  poor-law  districts  are  authorized  to  assist  the  migration  of 
pauper  children  at  the  public  expense  provided  a  stated  sum  be  paid  to  the  Canadian 
minister  of  interior  for  the  inspection  of  such  children  up  to  the  age  of  16.  This  sum 
ranges  from  £1  4s.  8d.  for  each  child  of  14  and  15  years  up  to  £10  14s.  9d.  for  each 
child  of  4  and  under  5  years.  Under  these  regulations,  the  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  children  deported  to  Canada  by  the  public  authorities  from  the  years 
1889  to  1898 : 


Year. 

Total 
numbers. 

Number  of 
children 
included. 

Total  cost 
■  to  the 
guardians. 

1889                                            

558 
447 
339 
381 
398 
344 
292 
228 
99 
90 

428 
375 
296 
322 
360 
299 
246 
207 
85 
78 

£5,266 

4,462 

3,725 

4,035 

4,536 

3,879 

3,154 

2,762 

1,147 

1,169 

In  addition  to  the  pnblic  authorities  deporting  children  there  is  a  large  number  of 
private  childrens'  emigration  societies,  among  which  the  following  are  the  more 
important:  Childrens'  Immigration  Homes,  Birmingham,  founded  1872,  forwarded 
2,761  children  to  Canada  during  17  years;  The  Sheltering  Home,  Liverpool,  for- 
warded 3,700  children  in  27  years ;  Canadian  Catholic  Immigration  Society,  London, 
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sends  Roman  Catholic  hoys  anil  girls  to  Canada;  Childrens'  Home  and  Refuge,  Lon- 
don, forwarded  1,525  children  to  Canada  during  30  years  and  49  to  other  colonies; 
The  Church  of  England  Incorporated  Society  for  Providing  Homes  for  Waifs  and 
Strays,  London,  forwarded  650  children  to  Canada;  National  Waifs' Association, 
London,  otherwise  known  as  Dr.  Bernardo's  Home,  forwarded  up  to  the  end  of  1899 
10,660  children  to  Canada.  The  cost  of  immigration,  including  outfit  and  all  jour- 
neying expenses,  is  £10  per  head.  The  association  has  a  distributing  home  at 
Toronto  for  hoys,  at  Petershorough  for  girls,  and  a  small  center  at  Winnipeg,  an 
industrial  farm  of  10,000  acres  at  Russell,  in  Manitoba,  to  which  older  lives  were 
sent.  The  children  are  placed  out  with  the  farmers  and  others,  and  a  lad  who  has 
saved  $150  and  takes  up  a  free  homestead  is  provided  with  a  house,  provisions,  and 
farm  machinery,  the  expense  of  which  he  pays  back  in  easy  installments. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Boys'  and  Girls'  Refuges  and  Homes  and  Childrens'  Aid 
Society,  Manchester,  forwarded  1,300  children  to  Canada,  of  whom  40  were  sent  in 
1899. 

The  Salford  Catholic  Protection  and  Rescue  Society,  Salford,  forwarded  707  chil- 
dren in  the  last  10  years.  They  are  taken  to  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  placed 
out  with  farmers  and  others,  all  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholic  French-speaking 
Canadians. 

CHINESE  EXCLUSION. 

The  proposed  continuation  for  another  ten  years  of  the  law  excluding  Chinese 
laborers,  which  expires  by  limitation  in  1902,  suggests  comparison  with  legislation 
on  Chinese  immigration  by  the  English-speaking  colonial  provinces  of  Great  Britain, 
which,  like  the  United  States,  are  open  to  the  influx  of  that  nationality.  Following 
is  the  text  of  the  Canadian  act  of  1900  and  a  summary  of  legislation  in  Australian 
colonies : 

CANADIAN  ACT  RESTRICTING  CHINESE  IMMIGRATION,  1900. 

[63-64  Victoria.] 

Chap.  32. — An  Act  Respecting  and  Restricting  Chinese  Immigration. 

[Assented  to  July  18,  1900.] 

Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Commons  of  Canada,  enacts  as  follows : 

1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Chinese  immigration  act,  1900. 

2.  This  act  shall  come  into  force  on  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  one. 

3.  The  following  acts  are  repealed:  Chapter  67  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  chapter 
35  of  the  statutes  of  1887,  and  chapter  25  of  the  statutes  of  1892. 

4.  In  this  act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires — 

(a)  The  expression  "chief  controller"  means  the  chief  officer  who  is  charged,  under 
the  direction  of  the  minister  to  whom  is  assigned  the  administration  of  this  act, 
with  the  duty  of  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  act  into  effect  and  who  shall  have 
authority  over  officers  of  customs  and  others  appointed  for  the  purpose  or  charged 
with  the  duty  of  assisting  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act; 

(6)  The  expression  "controller"  means  any  customs  or  other  officer  at  any  seaport 
or  frontier  customs  port,  duly  appointed  as  such  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  assist- 
ing in  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  act  into  effect; 

(c)  The  expression  "master"  or  "conductor"  means  any  person  in  command  of  or 
in  charge  of  any  vessel  or  vehicle ; 

(d)  The  expression  "Chinese  immigrant"  means  any  person  of  Chinese  origin 
(including  any  person  whose  father  was  of  Chinese  origin)  entering  Canada  and  not 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  exemption  provided  by  section  6  of  this  act ; 

(e)  The  expression  "vessel"  means  any  seagoing  craft  of  any  kind  or  description 
capable  of  carrying  passengers; 

(/)  The  expression  "tonnage"  means  the  gross  tonnage  according  to  the  measure- 
ment fixed  by  the  merchant  shipping  acts  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 

(?)  The  expression  "vehicle"  means  any  ferryboat,  boat,  railway  car,  cart,  wagon, 
carriage,  sleigh,  or  other  conveyance  whatsoever,  however  propelled  or  drawn. 

5.  The  governor  in  council  may — 

(a)  Appoint  one  or  more  persons  to  carry  the  provisions  of  this  act  into  effect; 
(6)  Assign  any  duty  in  connection  therewith  to  any  officer  or  person  in  the  employ 
of  the  government  of  Canada; 

(c)  Define  and  prescribe  the  duties  of  such  officer  or  person  ; 

(d)  Fix  the  salary  or  remuneration  to  be  allowed  to  such  officer  or  person ; 

(e)  Engage  and  pay  interpreters  skilled  in  the  English  and  Chinese  languages,  at 
salaries  aggregating  not  more  than  three  thousand  dollars  a  year; 

(/)  Make  regulations  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  act. 
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6.  Every  person  of  Chinese  origin,  irrespective  of  allegiance,  sh;ill  pay  into  the 
consolidated  revenue  fund  of  Canada,  on  entering  Canada,  at  the  port  or  place  of 
entry,  a  tax  of  one  hundred  dollars,  except  the  following  persons,  who  shall  he 
exempt  from  such  payment,  that  is  to  say : 

{a)  Members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  or  other  Government  representatives,  their 
suites  and  their  servants,  and  consuls  and  consular  agents; 

(b)  The  children  born  iu  Canada  of  parents  of  Chinese  origin  and  who  have  left 
Canada  for  educational  or  other  purposes,  on  substantiating  their  identity  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  controller  at  the  port  or  place  where  they  seek  to  enter  on  their 
return ; 

(e)  Merchants,  their  wives  and  children,  the  wives  and  children  of  clergymen, 
tourists,  men  of  science,  and  students,  who  shall  substantiate  their  status  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  controller,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  minister,  or  who  are 
bearers  of  certificates  of  identity,  specifying  their  occupation  and  their  object  in 
coming  into  Canada,  or  other  similar  documents  issued  by  the  Government  or  by  a 
recognized  official  or  representative  of  the  Government  whose  subjects  they  are. 

(2)  Every  such  certificate  or  other  document  shall  be  in  the  English  or  French 
language,  and  shall  be  examined  and  indorsed  (vis6)  by  a  British  consul  or  charge? 
d'affaires  or  other  accredited  representative  of  Her  Majesty  at  the  place  where  it  is 
granted  or  at  the  port  or  place  of  departure. 

(3)  Persons  of  Chinese  origin  claiming  on  their  arrival  to  be  students,  but  who 
are  unable  to  produce  the  requisite  certificate  as  hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  tax  exacted  from  them  on  the  production,  within  eighteen 
months  from  the  date  of  their  arrival  in  Canada,  of  certificates  from  teachers  in  any 
school  or  college  in  Canada  showing  that  they  are  and  have  been  for  at  least  one  year 
bona  fide  students  in  attendance  at  such  school  or  college. 

(4)  Any  woman  of  Chinese  origin  who  is  the  wife  of  a  person  who  is  not  of  Chinese 
origin  shall  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  be  deemed  to  be  of  the  same  nationality  as 
her  husband,  and  the  children  of  the  said  wife  and  husband  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of 
the  same  nationality  as  the  father. 

(5)  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  embracing  within  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "merchant"  any  merchant's  clerk  or  other  employee,  mechanic,  huckster,  ped- 
lar, or  person  engaged  in  taking,  drying,  or  otherwise  preserving  fish  for  home  con- 
sumption or  exportation. 

7.  No  vessel  carrying  Chinese  immigrants  to  any  port  in  Canada  shall  carry  more 
than  one  such  immigrant  for  every  fifty  tons  of  tonnage;  and  the  owner  of  any  such 
vessel  who  carries  any  number  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  by  this  section  shall 
incur  a  penalty  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  Chinese  immigrant  so  carried  in 
excess  of  such  number. 

(2)  No  Chinese  immigrant  shall  be  allowed  to  land  in  or  enter  Canada  coastwise 
or  overland  arriving  in  transit  from  any  port  or  place  in  America  from  any  vessel 
entering  at  such  port  or  place,  in  excess  of  the  number  which  would  have  been 
allowed  to  land  from  such  vessel  had  it  come  direct  to  Canada. 

8.  No  master  of  any  vessel  carrying  Chinese  immigrants  shall  land  any  person  of 
Chinese  origin,  or  permit  any  to  land  from  such  vessel,  until  a  permit  so  to  do, 
stating  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  complied  with,  has  been  granted 
to  the  master  of  such  vessel  by  the  controller;  and  every  master  of  a  vessel  who 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  incur  a  penalty  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

(2)  The  landing  of  a  person  of  Chinese  origin  from  a  vessel,  wherever  referred  to 
in  this  act,  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to  the  landing  of  such  person  on  the  wharf 
and  the  placing  of  him  in  a  proper  building  where  he  may  remain  until  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  have  been  complied  with  and  the  controller  has  given  his 
authority  for  his  departure  therefrom;  and  such  person,  while  in  such  building,  shall 
for  the  purpose  of  this  act  be  held  to  be  still  on  board  the  vessel  by  which  he 
arrived.  This  provision,  however,  shall  not  allow  the  placing  of  such  person  in  such 
building  until  all  quarantine  requirements  have  been  complied  with. 

9.  No  controller  at  any  port  shall  grant  a  permit  allowing  Chinese  immigrants  to 
laud  until  the  quarantine  officer  has  granted  a  bill  of  health  and  has  certified,  after 
due  examination,  that  no  leprosy  or  infectious,  contagious,  loathsome,  or  dangerous 
disease  exists  on  board  such  vessel ;  and  no  permit  to  land  shall  be  granted  to  any 
Chinese  immigrant  who  is  suffering  from  leprosy  or  from  any  infectious,  contagious, 
loathsome,  or  dangerous  diseases. 

10.  Every  conductor  or  other  person  in  charge  of  any  railway  train  or  car  bring- 
ing Chinese  immigrants  into  Canada  shall  be  personally  liable  to  Her  Majesty  for 
the  payment  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  6  of  this  act  in  respect  of  any  immigrant 
brought  by  or  on  such  railway  train  or  car,  and  shall  deliver,  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  to  the  controller  or  other  proper  officer  at  the  port  or  place  of  arrival,  a 
report  in  the  same  terms  as  is  required  to  be  made  by  section  15  of  this  act,  by  the 
master  of  a  vessel,  of  all  persons  of  Chinese  origin  arriving  by  or  being  on  board  of 
the  railway  train  or  car  of  which  he  is  in  charge,  and  shall,  unless  such  persons  are 
in  transit  through  Canada,  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  controller  the  total  amount 
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of  the  tax  payable  by  Chinese  immigrants  so  arriving  by  such  railway  train  or  car, 
and  he  shall  not  allow  any  such  immigrants  to  disembark  from  such  train  or  car 
until  after  such  report  has  been  made  and  such  tax  has  been  paid. 

11.  Every  Chinese  immigrant  who  enters  Canada  otherwise  than  by  disembarking 
from  any  vessel  or  vehicle  shall  forthwith  make  a  statement  and  declaration  of  his 
entry  to  the  controller  or  other  proper  officer  at  tho  nearest  or  most  convenient  port 
or  place,  and  shall  forthwith  pay  to  such  controller  or  officer  the  tax  of  one  hundred 
dollars  imposed  by  this  act;  and  if  tho  statement  and  declaration  is  made  to  an 
officer  other  than  a  controller  authorized  to  keep  a  register,  such  officer  shall  report 
the  fact  and  transmit  the  tax  to  the  chief  controller  or  to  the  nearest  controller  so 
authorized,  and  the  controller  shall  make  a  record  thereof  in  his  register  and  issue 
the  proper  certificate  of  such  registration  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 13  of  this  act. 

12.  No  controller  or  other  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  assisting  in  carrying 
the  provisions  of  this  act  into  effect  shall  grant  a  permit  allowing  to  land  from  any 
vessel,  nor  shall  any  condnctor  or  other  person  in  charge  of  any  vehicle  bring  into 
Canada,  either  as  an  immigrant  or  as  an  exempt,  or  as  in  transit,  any  person  of 
Chinese  origin  who  is — 

(a)  a  pauper  or  likely  to  become  a  public  charge; 

(b)  an  idiot  or  insane; 

(c)  suffering  from  any  loathsome,  infectious,  or  contagious  disease; 

(d)  a  prostitute  or  living  on  the  prostitution  of  others. 

(2)  All  such  persons  are  prohibited  from  entering  Canada;  and  if  they  enter  they 
shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  and  shall  in 
addition  he  liable  to  deportation,  and  the  master,  conductor,  or  other  person  who 
knowingly  lands  or  brings  or  assists  or  permits  to  land  in  Canada  any  such  persons 
of  Chinese  origin  shall  also  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dol- 
lars or  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months. 

13.  The  controller  shall  deliver  to  each  Chinese  immigrant  who  has  been  permitted 
to  land  or  enter,  and  in  respect  of  whom  the  tax  has  been  paid  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, a  certificate  containing  a  description  of  such  individual,  the  date  of  his 
arrival,  the  name  of  the  port  of  his  landing  and  an  acknowledgment  that  the  duty 
has  been  duly  paid;  and  such  certificate  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  person 
presenting  it  has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  this  act;  but  such  certificate 
may  be  contested  by  Her  Majesty,  or  by  any  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying 
this  act  into  effect,  if  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  validity  or  authenticity  thereof, 
or  of  any  statement  therein  contained ;  and  such  contestation  shall  be  heard  and 
determined  in  a  summary  manner  by  any  judge  of  a  superior  court  of  any  province 
of  Canada  where  such  certificate  is  produced. 

14.  The  chief  controller,  and  such  controllers,  as  are  by  him  authorized  so  to  do, 
shall  each  keep  a  register  of  all  persons  to  whom  certificates  of  entry  have  been 
granted. 

15.  Every  master  of  any  vessel  bringing  Chinese  immigrants  to  any  port  or  place 
in  Canada  shall  be  personally  liable  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  payment  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  act  in  respect  of  any  such  immigrant  carried  by  such  vessel,  and 
shall  deliver,  together  with  the  total  amount  of  such  tax,  to  the  controller,  immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival  in  port  and  before  any  of  his  Chinese  crew  or  passengers  disem- 
bark, a  complete  and  accurate  list  of  his  cre-w  and  such  passengers,  showing  their 
names  in  full,  the  country  and  place  of  their  birth,  and  the  occupation  and  last  place 
of  domicile  of  each  of  such  immigrant  passengers. 

16.  Every  master  or  conductor  of  any  vessel  or  vehicle  who  lands  or  allows  to  be 
landed  off  or  from  any  vessel  or  vehicle  any  Chinese  immigrant  before  the  tax 
payable  under  this  act  has  been  duly  paid,  or  who  wilfully  makes  any  false  state- 
ment respecting  the  number  of  persons  on  board  his  vessel  or  vehicle,  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  of  the  tax  payable  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act,  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  and  not  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars  for  every  such  offence,  and  in  default  of  payment  to  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  twelve  months;  and  such  vessel  or  vehicle  shall  be  forfeited  to  Her 
Majesty,  and  shall  be  seized  by  an  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  this 
act  into  effect,  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 

17.  Persons  of  Chinese  origin  may  pass  through  Canada  by  railway,  in  transit, 
from  one  port  or  place  out  of  Canada  to  another  port  or  place  out  of  Canada  without 
payment  of  the  tax  provided  for  by  section  6  of  this  act,  provided  that  such  passage 
is  made  in  accordance  with  and  under  such  regulations  as  are  made  for  the  purpose; 
and  any  railway  company  which  undertakes  to  transport  such  persons  through 
Canada  and  fails  to  comply  with  such  regulations  or  to  take  such  persons  out  of 
Canada  at  the  designated  port  of  exit  within  a  period  to  be  fixed  by  the  chief  con- 
troller shall  be  subjected  to  a  penalty  equal  to  double  the  total  amount  of  the  tax 
payable  under  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  this  act. 

18.  Every  person  of  Chinese  origin  who  wishes  to  leave  Canada,  with  the  declared 
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intention  of  returning  thereto,  shall  give  written  notice  of  such  intention  to  the 
controller  at  the  port  or  place  whjnce  ho  purposes  to  sail  or  depart,  in  which  notice 
shall  be  stated  the  foreign  port  or  place  which  such  person  wishes  to  visit,  and  the 
route  he  intends  taking  both  going  and  returning,  and  such  notice  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  fee  of  one  dollar;  and  the  controller  shall  thereupon  enter  in  a  register 
to  he  kept  for  the  purpose  the  name,  residence,  occupation,  and  description  of  the 
said  person,  and  such  other  information  regarding  him  as  is  deemed  necessary,  under 
such  regulations  as  are  made  for  the  purpose. 

(2)  The  person  so  registered  shall  be  entitled  on  his  return,  if  within  twelve  months 
of  such  registration,  and  on  proof  of  his  identity  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  controller 
(as  to  which  the  decision  of  the  controller  shall  be  final),  to  free  entry  as  an  exempt 
or  to  receive  from  the  controller  the  amount  of  the  tax,  if  any,  paid  by  him  on  his 
return;  but  if  he  does  not  return  to  Canada  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of 
such  registration,  he  shall,  if  returning  after  that  date,  be  subject  to  the  tax  payable 
under  the  provisions  of  section  fi  of  this  act  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  caBe  of  a 
first  arrival. 

19.  Every  person  of  Chinese  origin  who  wilfully  evades  or  attempts  to  evade  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  respects  the  payment  of  the  tax  by  personating  any 
other  individual,  or  who  wilfully  makes  use  of  any  forged  or  fraudulent  certificate 
to  evade  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  every  person  who  wilfully  aids  or  abet-s  am 
such  person  of  Chinese  origin  in  any  evasion  or  attempt  at  evasion  of  any  of  tin- 
provisions  of  this  act,  is  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence,  and  liable  to  imprisonmeni 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  to  both. 

20.  Every  person  who  takes  part  in  the  organization  of  any  sort  of  court  or 
tribunal  composed  of  Chinese  persons  for  the  hearing  and  determination  of  any 
offence  committed  by  a  Chinese  person,  or  in  carrying  on  any  such  organization,  or 
who  takes  part  in  any  of  its  proceedings,  or  who  gives  evidence  before  any  such 
court  or  tribunal,  or  assists  in  carrying  into  effect  any  decision,  decree,  or  order  of 
any  such  court  or  tribunal,  is  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence  and  liable  to  imprison- 
ment for  any  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  to  both ;  but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
Chinese  persons  from  submitting  any  differences  or  disputes  to  arbitration,  provided 
such  submission  is  not  contrary  to  the  laws  in  force  in  the  Province  in  which  such 
submission  is  made. 

21.  Every  person  who  molests,  persecutes,  or  hinders  any  officer  or  person  appointed 
to  carry  the  provisions  of  this  act  into  effect  is  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence,  and 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  or  to  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding five  hundred  dollars,  or  to  both. 

22.  Every  person  who  violates  any  provision  of  this  act  for  which  no  special  pun- 
ishment is  herein  provided  is  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence,  and  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twelve 
months. 

23.  All  suits  or  actions  for  the  recovery  of  taxes  or  penalties  under  this  act,  and  all 
pToseentions  for  contraventions  of  this  act  which  are  not  herein  declared  to  be 
indictable  offences,  shall  be  tried  before  one  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  or  before 
the  recorder,  police  magistrate,  or  stipendiary  magistrate  having  jurisdiction,  where 
the  cause  of  action  arose  or  where  the  offence  was  committed. 

24.  All  taxes,  pecuniary  penalties,  and  revenues  from  other  sources  under  this  act 
shall  be  paid  into  and  form  part  of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  of  Canada;  but 
one-fourth  part  of  the  net  proceeds  of  all  such  taxes  paid  by  Chinese  immigrants 
shall,  at  the  end  of  every  fiscal  year,  be  paid  out  of  such  fund  to  the  Province  wherein 
they  were  collected. 

25.  The  governor  in  council  may  make  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  pro- 
hibit the  entry  into  Canada  of  any  greater  number  of  persons  from  any  foreign 
country  than  the  laws  of  such  country  permit  to  emigrate  to  Canada. 

DISABILITIES   IMPOSED   UPON   CHINESE   AND   JAPANESE   PERSONS   ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  BY  BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  1898. 

The  Province  of  British  Columbia  prohibits  the  employment  of  Japanese  or 
Chinese  persons,  either  directly  or  by  subcontractors,  by  any  person  or  corporation 
to  whom  any  franchise  has  been  granted  for  the  right  of  erecting  a  bridge,  making 
a  railway,  tramway,  turnpike  road,  telegraph  or  telephone  line,  the  construction  or 
improvement  of  a  harbor,  lock,  dam,  slide,  or  other  like  work,  the  right  of  ferry,  the 
right  of  carrying  on  any  trade,  business,  occupation,  or  calling,  or  giving,  granting, 
or  offering  to  such  person  or  body  corporate  any  property  rights  or  privileges  what- 
soever. The  penalty  upon  conviction  before  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  or  like 
authority  is  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $25  or  less  than  $10  for  every  Chinese  or  Japanese 
person  employed,  whether  employed  directly  or  by  subcontractors. 
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An  act  of  the  legislature  of  Victoria  in  1890  was  passed,  preceded  by  a  preamble, 
stating  that  at  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  Australasian  governments,  hold  at 
Sidney  in  1888,  it  was  resolved  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  laws  of  the  various 
Australasian  colonies  for  the  restriction  of  Chinese  immigration  should  be  assimilated 
on  a  basis  approved  at  that  meeting,  and  the  act  proceeds  to  enact  restriction  of 
Chinese  to  1  for  every  500  tons;  penalty,  £500  upon  the  master  for  every  Chinaman 
in  excess  of  thenninber,  requiring  the  master  to  muster  the  Chinese  before  an  officer, 
providing  a  penalty  of  £5  to  £20  in  addition  to  the  head  tax  upon  Chinamen  who 
land  without  permit,  providing  against  transshipping,  giving  the  governor  in  council 
power  to  make  regulations  and  rendering  the  vessels  liable  to  seizure  for  penalties. 
Chinese  residents  are  prohibited,  notwithstanding  they  hold  a  miner's  license  or 
business  license,  from  voting  in  any  election  whatever,  unless  they  are  naturalized 
subjects  of  the  British  Empire.  The  names  of  all  Chinese  who  had  hitherto  been 
voters  were  stricken  from  the  list. 

QUEENSLAND. 

The  colony  of  Queensland  in  1877,  by  act  of  the  colonial  parliament,  imposed  a 
head  tax  of  £10  for  every  Chinese  person  entering  the  colony,  the  same  to  be  paid 
by  the  master  of  the  vessel  before  lauding.  Penalty  for  neglect  was  fixed  at  £20  for 
each  Chinese  person  so  landed  or  permitted  to  land,  in  addition  to  tho  amount  of 
the  head  tax,  and  the  vessel  should  be  forfeited  and  seized  and  condemned.  China- 
men admitted  were  to  be  provided  with  a  certificate.  Chinamen  entering  or 
attempting  to  enter  the  colony  without  paying  the  head  tax  were  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  £10.  The  act  applied  also  to  any  Chinaman  who  was  one  of  the 
crew  of  any  vessel. 

By  amendment  adopted  in  1884  the  head  tax  on  Chinamen  was  increased  from  £10 
to  £30,  and  the  penalties  for  violation  were  increased.  Ships  were  prohibited  from 
importing  a  greater  number  of  passengers  than  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  every  50 
tons  of  the  tonnage,  the  penalty  for  violation  being  £30  or  less  for  each  Chinese 
passenger  so  carried  in  excess. 

In  1~90  the  colony  adopted  a  farther  act  for  the  restriction  of  Chinese  immigration. 
This  act  specially  exempted  persons  duly  credited  as  the  representatives  of  any  gov- 
ernment, persons  born  in  Queensland,  and  persons  temporarily  exempted,  such 
exemptions  to  be  declared  by  proclamation  of  the  governor  in  council.  By  this  act 
no  ship  shall  enter  any  port  or  place  in  the  colony  having  on  board  a  greater  number 
of  Chinese  passengers  than  in  the  proportion  of  1  Chinese  passenger  to  every  500 
tons  of  tho  tonnage  of  such  ship.  The  master  of  the  ship  is  required  to  deliver  to 
the  collector  the  number  and  names  of  all  Chinese  on  board  the  ship,  including  the 
crew  of  the  ship.  Furthermore,  he  must  muster  before  the  collector  or  any  police 
officer  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  crew  and  passengers.  The  penalty  imposed  upon 
Chinamen  for  unauthorized  landing  is  £50.  In  default  of  payment,  imprisonment 
at  hard  labor  from  three  to  six  months. 

NEW   SOUTH   WALES. 

The  legislation  of  New  South  Wales  relative  to  Chinese  immigration  dates  from 
1881.  In  that  year  was  enacted  a  law  "  to  restrict  influx  of  Chinese  into  New  South 
Wales."  This  provides  that  any  vessels  having  on  board  a  greater  number  of  Chinese 
than  in  the  proportion  of  one  Chinese  to  every  100  tons  of  the  tonnage  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  £100  for  each  Chinaman  carried  in  excess. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  Chinese  permitted  to  land  from  each  vessel  shall  pay  a 
bead  tax  of  £10,  to  be  advanced  by  the  master  of  the  vessel.  The  same  head  tax  is 
required  by  Chinese  arriving  otherwise  than  by  sea.  The  penalty  on  the  Chinamen 
for  evasion  is  £10  in  addition  to  the  head  tax,  and  in  default  thereof  imprisonment 
for  twelve  months,  unless  the  penalty  is  sooner  paid. 

The  act  of  1881  was  repealed  in  1888,  and  the  substitute  is  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  the  colony  from  the  disturbances  and  national  dangers 
of  Chinese  immigration."  It  provides  especially  for  the  regulation  of  the  Chinese 
at  present  resident  in  the  colony,  and  to  indemnify  the  government  for  all  acts  done 
by  the  executive  or  ministerial  authority  in  relation  to  Chinese  immigrants  or  ves- 
sels carryiug  such  immigrants,  etc.  In  this  act  the  number  of  Chinese  is  limited  to 
one  for  every  300  tons  of  the  vessel's  tonnage ;  the  head  tax  is  increased  to  £100;  the 
penalty  upon  the  master  of  the  vessel  for  violation  of  the  law  is  £500  for  each 
Chinese  landed  or  suffered  to, land  or  escape.  Chinamen  in  the  colony  not  having 
paid  the  tax  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £50,  in  addition  to  the  head  tax,  or  imprison- 
ment for  two  years  unless  the  penalty  be  sooner  paid. 

No  Chinaman  is  permitted  to  engage  in  the  work  of  any  gold,  silver,  or  any  mine, 
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or  any  mining  pursuit  whatever  without  express  authority  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  the  minister  in  charge  of  mines.  Chinese  who  are  British  subjects  are  exempted, 
and  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  are  provided. 

In  1896  the  Chinese  restriction  act  of  1888  is  extended  so  as  to  apply  to  "all  per- 
sons belonging  to  any  colored  race  inhabiting  the  continent  of  Asia  or  the  continent 
of  Africa,  or  any  island  adjacent  thereto,  or  any  island  in  the  Pacific  or  Indian 
oceans,"  except  representatives  of  foreign  Governments. 

The  act  of  1888  is  amended  by  repealing  the  exception  in  favor  of  Chinese  by  birth 
a  British  subject,  and  therefore,  since  1896,  not  even  Chinamen  subject  to  Great 
Britain  can  be  admitted  to  the  colony  unless  paying  lh«  tax  of  £100.  The  law  does 
not  apply  to  ministers  of  religion,  missionaries,  native  teachers,  tourists,  merchants, 
men  of  science,  or  students,  and  the  wives  and  families  of  such  persons,  and  also 
their  domestic  servants,  provided  they  carry  a  certificate  of  identification  from  the 
British  consul  at  the  port  of  departure. 

TASMANIA. 

The  colony  of  Tasmania  iu  1887  limited  the  number  of  Chinese  to  be  brought  by 
any  vessel  to  one  for  every  100  tons  of  the  tonnage.  It  imposed  a  penalty  of  £10 
upon  the  master  for  each  Chinese  in  excess  of  the  limitation  and  a  head  tax  of  £10 
for  every  Chinese  landed.  Penalty  and  exemption  similar  to  those  in  the  other 
Australasian  colonies. 

WESTKKN    AUSTRALIA. 

In  1897  the  colony  of  West  Australia  adopted  a  stringent  law  applicable  to  laborers 
immigrating  from  India,  China,  Africa,  orthe  islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans, 
or  of  the  Malayan  archipelago.  The  leading  features  of  this  act  are  the  restriction  of 
the  number  of  immigrants  who  may  be  permitted  to  land  to  one  for  every  500  tons  of 
the  tonnage  of  the  vessel.  The  penalty  imposed  upon  the  master  or  owner  for  the 
violation  is  £  100  for  each  laborer  so  landing.  No  laborers  of  these  restricted  classes 
can  be  imported  unless  a  contract  shall  have  been  previously  entered  into.  "  Every 
person  who  shall  cause  a  laborer  to  he  brought  or  imported  into  the  colony  contrary 
to  this  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £100for  every 
laborer  so  brought  or  imported."  A  contract  is  entered  into  before  the  British  or 
colonial  authority,  and  is  recorded  in  proper  form.  A  runaway  laborer  who  attempts 
to  violate  the  contract  shall  be  arrested,  if  found,  without  any  other  warrant  than 
the  act,  by  any  member  of  the  police  force,  and  detained  in  custody  until  he  is 
returned  to  the  port  or  place  from  which  he  is  shipped,  or  is  otherwise  dealt  with 
at  the  expense  of  the  employer.  The  employer  is  also  required,  under  penalty  not 
exceeding  £25,  to  notify  a  magistrate  or  police  constable  of  the  desertion  of  any 
laborer  from  his  employment  or  disappearance  therefrom  for  a  period  of  three  days. 
The  contract  for  service  to  which  these  penalties  and  provisions  apply  shall  not 
exceed  three  years  in  duration,  but  may  be  renewed  or  may  be  rescinded  by  mutual 
agreement,  in  which  case  the  employer  is  required  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  laborer 
back  to  the  country  from  which  he  came. 

NEW    ZEALAND. 

The  colony  of  New  Zealand  in  1881  limited  the  number  of  Chinese  to  one  for  every 
10  tons  of  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  and  imposed  a  penalty  of  £  10  for  each  Chinese 
in  excess.  It  required  a  head  tax  of  £10  for  all  Chinese  landed,  and  imposed  pen- 
alties, provided  for  summary  jurisdiction  by  justices  of  tho  peace,  and  provided  for 
certificates  similar  to  those  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  other  colonies. 

IMMIGRATION  RESTRICTION  ACT,  NATAL,  1897. 

The  immigration  restriction  act  of  Natal  of  1897  has  served  as  a  model  for  later 
legislation  in  New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales.  The  principal  sections  of  this 
act  are  as  follows : 

The  immigration  into  Natal,  by  land  or  sea,  of  any  person  of  any  of  the  classes 
defined  in  the  following  subsections,  hereinafter  called  "prohibited  immigrant,"  is 
prohibited,  namely : 

(a)  Any  person  who,  when  asked  to  do  so  by  an  officer  appointed  under  this  act, 
shall  fail  to  himself  write  out  and  sign,  in  the  characters  of  any  language  of  Europe, 
an  application  to  the  colonial  secretary  in  the  form  set  out  in  Schedule  B  of  this  act. 

(6)  Any  person  being  a  pauper,  or  likely  to  become  a  public  charge. 

(c)  Any  idiot  or  insane  person. 

(<J)  Any  person  suffering  from  a  loathsome  or  a  dangerous  contagious  disease. 
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(«)  Any  person  who,  not  having  received  a  free  pardon,  has  within  2  years  been 
convicted  of  a  felony  or  other  infamous  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral 
turpitude,  and  not  being  a  mere  political  offense. 

(/)  Any  prostitute,  and  any  person  liviug  on  the  prostitution  of  others. 

i.  Any  prohibited  immigrant  making  his  way  into,  or  being  found  within,  Natal 
in  disregard  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  bo  deemed  to  have  contravened  this 
act,  and  shall  be  liable,  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty,  to  be  removed  from  the 
colony,  and  upon  conviction  may  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  6 
months  without  hard  labor,  provided  that  such  imprisonment  shall  cease  for  the 
purpose  of  deportation  of  the  offender,  or  if  he  shall  And  two  approved  sureties,  each 
in  the  sum  of  £50,  that  he  will  leave  the  colony  within  1  month. 

5.  Any  person  appearing  to  be  a  prohibited  immigrant  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  act  and  not  coming  within  tbe  meaning  of  any  of  the  subsections  (c), 
(d),  (e),  (/)  of  the  said  section  3  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  Natal  upon  the  following 
conditions: 

(a)  He  shall,  before  lauding,  deposit  with  an  officer  appointed  under  this  act  the 
sum  of  £100. 

(b)  If  such  person  shall,  within  1  week  after  entering  Natal,  obtain  from  the 
colonial  secretary  or  a  magistrate  a  certificate  that  he  does  not  come  within  tbe 
prohibition  of  this  act,  the  deposit  of  £100  shall  be  retun.ed. 

(c)  If  snch  person  shall  fail  to  obtain  such  certificate  within  1  week,  the  deposit 
of  £100  may  be  forfeited  and  he  may  be  treated  as  a  prohibited  immigrant,  provided 
that  in  the  case  of  any  person  entering  Natal  under  this  section  no  liability  shall 
attach  to  the  vessel  or  to  the  owners  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  may  have  arrived  at 
any  port  of  the  colony. 

6.  Any  person  who  shall  satisfy  an  officer  appointed  under  this  act  that  he  has 
been  formerly  domiciled  in  Natal  and  that  he  does  not  come  within  the  meaning  of 
any  of  tbe  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),  (/)  of  section  3  of  this  act  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  a  prohibited  immigrant. 

7.  The  wife  and  any  minor  child  of  a  person  not  being  a  prohibited  immigrant 
shall  be  free  from  any  i  rohibition  imposed  by  this  act. 

8.  The  master  and  owners  of  any  vessel  from  which  any  prohibited  immigrant 
may  be  landed  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  £100, 
and  such  penalty  may  be  increased  up  to  £5,000  by  sums  of  £100  each  for  every  5 
prohibited  immigrants  after  the  first  5,  and  the  vessel  may  be  made  executable 
by  a  decree  of  the  supreme  court  in  satisfaction  of  any  such  penalty,  and  the  vessel 
may  be  refused  a  clearance  outward  until  such  penalty  has  been  paid  and  until 
provision  has  been  made  by  the  master  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  officer  appointed 
under  this  act  for  the  conveyance  out  of  the  colony  of  each  prohibited  immigrant 
who  may  have  been  so  landed. 

9.  A  prohibited  immigrant  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  license  to  carry  on  any  trade 
or  calling,  nor  shall  he  be  entitled  to  acquire  land  in  leasehold,  freehold,  or  other- 
wise, or  to  exercise  the  franchise,  or  to  be  enrolled  as  a  burgess  of  any  borough  or 
on  the  roll  of  any  township;  and  any  license  or  franchise  right  which  may  have 
been  acquired  in  contravention  of  this  act  shall  be  void. 

10.  Any  officer  thereto  authorized  by  Government  may  make  a  contract  with  the 
master,  owners,  or  agent  of  any  vessel  for  the  conveyance  of  any  prohibited  immi- 
grant found  in  Natal  to  a  port  in  or  near  such  immigrant's  country  of  birth,  and 
any  such  immigrant  with  his  personal  effects  may  be  placed  by  a  police  officer  on 
board  such  vessel,  and  shall  in  such  case,  if  destitute,  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money  to  enable  him  to  live  for  1  month  according  to  his  circnmstances  in  life 
after  disembarking  from  such  vessel. 

11.  Any  person  who  shall  in  any  way  willfully  assist  any  prohibited  immigrant  to 
contravene  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  contravened  this  act. 

12.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  assist  the  entry  into  Natal  of  any  prohibited 
immigrant  of  the  class  (/)  in  section  3  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  contra- 
vened this  act,  and  shall  upon  conviction  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  with  hard  labor 
for  any  period  not  exceeding  12  months. 

13.  Any  person  who  shall  be  willfully  instrumental  in  bringing  into  Natal  an  idiot 
or  insane  person  without  a  written  or  printed  authority,  signed  by  the  colonial 
secretary,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  contravened  this  act,  and,  in  addition  to  any 
other  penalty,  shall  be  liable  for  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  such  idiot  or  insane 
person  whilst  in  the  colony. 

14.  Any  police  officer  or  other  officer  appointed  therefor  under  this  act  may,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  5,  prevent  any  prohibited  immigrant  from  entering 
Natal  by  land  or  sea. 

15.  The  governor  may  from  time  to  time  appoint,  and  at  pleasure  remove,  officers 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  may  define  the  duties 
of  such  officers,  and  such  officers  shall  carry  out  the  instructions  from  time  to  time 
given  to  them  by  the  ministerial  head  of  their  department. 
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16.  The  governor  in  council  may  from  time  to  time  make,  amend,  aud  repeal  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  better  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

17.  The  penalty  for  any  contraveution  of  this  act,  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation 
passed  thereunder,  where  no  higher  penalty  is  expressly  imposed,  shall  not  exceed 
a  fine  of  £50,  or  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  until  payment  of  such 
fine  or  in  addition  to  such  fine,  but  not  exceeding  in  any  case  3  months. 

18.  All  contraventions  of  this  act  or  of  rules  or  regulations  thereunder  and  suits 
for  penalties  or  other  moneys  not  exceeding  £100  shall  be  cognizable  by  magistrates- 

CANADIAN  CONTRACT-LABOR  LAW  OF  1897. 

Recommendation  for  the  amendment  of  the  contract-labor  law  of  the  United  States 
will  be  aided  by  a  comparison  with  the  recent  legislation  of  Canada,  the  only  coun- 
try that  has  followed  the  example  of  the  United  States  in  this  phase  of  legislation. 
The  Canadiau  act  of  1897  is  not  a  general  act,  but  is  merely  iu  the  nature  of  a  retal- 
iatory enactment  directed  against  the  United  States.  An  act  of  1886  made  special 
provision  encouraging  the  assistance  of  immigrants  as  laborers  by  providing  that 
any  moneys  advanced  to  them  should  be  recovered  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
contract  after  landing  iu  Canada,  and  also  that  "every  immigrant  who  in  consider- 
ation of  money  advanced  as  for  said  engagements  binds  himself  to  enter  the  service 
of  any  employer  in  Canada  on  his  arrival  there  in  any  capacity,  and  to  work  for  and 
serve  such  employer  in  such  capacity  duriug  any  certain  time  not  exceeding  six 
months  and  at  any  named  rate  of  wages,  and  afterwards  refuses  and  neglects  on  his 
arrival  in  Canada  to  perform  such  engagement,  shall  be  liable  ou  summary  conviction 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $20  and  costs,  and  to  imprisonment  until  such  penalty 
and  costs  are  paid."  This  law  continued  in  force  until  1897,  when  a  statute  modeled 
somewhat  after  the  alien  contract  labor  law  of  the  United  States  was  enacted  appli- 
cable solely  to  immigration  from  the  United  States  under  the  interpretation  of  the 
final  clause,  as  will  be  seen  below.  This  was  amended  in  1898  and  in  1900,  and, 
together  with  its  amendments,  is  described  as  follows  by  the  Canadian  Labor 
Gazette: 

The  act  as  originally  in  force  made  it  unlawful  for  any  person,  partner,  or  corpo- 
ration in  any  way  to  prepay  the  transportation  or  in  any  way  to  assist  or  encourage 
the  importation  or  immigration  of  any  alien  or  foreigner  into  Canada,  under  con- 
tract or  agreement,  parole  or  special,  express  or  implied,  made  previous  to  the 
importation  or  immigration  of  such  alien  or  foreigner,  to  perform  lab.or  or  services 
of  any  kind  in  Canada.  It  was  provided,  however,  that  nothing  in  the  act  should 
be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  citizen  or  subject  of  any  foreign  country  tempo- 
rarily residing  in  Canada,  either  in  a  private  or  official  capacity,  from  engaging  under 
contract  or  otherwise  persons  not  residents  or  citizens  of  Canada  to  act  as  private 
secretaries  or  domestics,  nor  any  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  from  engaging 
under  contract  or  agreement  skilled  workmen  in  foreign  countries  to  perform  labor 
in  Canada  in  or  upon  any  new  industry  not  yet  established  iu  Canada,  provided  that 
skilled  labor  for  that  purpose  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained.  Nor  were  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  to  apply  to  professional  actors,  artists,  lecturers,  or  singers,  or  to 
persons  employed  strictly  as  personal  or  domestic  servants.  It  was  also  provided 
that  nothing  in  the  act  should  be  construed  as  prohibiting  any  person  from  assisting 
any  member  of  his  family,  or  any  relative  or  personal  friend,  to  migrate  from  any 
foreign  country  to  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  settling  here. 

These  sections  of  the  act  have  been  allowed  to  remain  as  they  were,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  provision  which  states  that  the  act  shall  not  be  construed  as 
"prohibiting  anv  person  from  assisting  any  member  of  his  family,  or  any  relative 
or  personal  friend,  to  migrate  to  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  settlement  here."  It 
was  contended  that  the  words  "or  personal  friend"  gave  unwarranted  latitude  to 
persons  who  might  seek  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  for  this  reason  the 
house  in  its  amendment  caused  these  words  to  be  struck  out,  thereby  restricting  the 
exemptions  under  this  heading  to  members  of  the  family  or  relatives. 

A  very  important  addition,  however,  as  to  what  constituted  a  violation  of  the  act 
was  made  in  section  8  of  the  amendment,  whereby  the  promise  of  employment 
through  advertisements,  printed  or  published  in  any  foreign  country  to  which  the 
act  applied,  would  be  regarded  as  a  violation.  The  exact  wording  of  this  section  is 
as  follows : 

"8.  It  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  this  act  for  any  person,  partnership,  com- 
pany, or  corporation  to  assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or  immigration  of  any 
person  who  resides  in,  or  is  a  citizen  of,  any  foreign  country  to  which  this  act 
applies, by  promise  of  employment  through  advertisements  printed  or  published  in 
such  foreign  country;  aud  any  such  person  coming  to  this  country  in  consequence 
of  such  anadvertisernent  shall  be  treated  as  coming  under  a  contract  as  contem- 
plated by  this  act,  and  the  penalties  by  this  act  imposed  shall  be  applicable  in  such 
case:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  skilled  labor  not  obtainable  in 
Canada,  as  provided  by  section  5  of  this  act." 
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Tho  original  act  provided  that  all  contracts  or  agreements  made  in  violation  of 
the  terms  of  the  act  should  be  void  and  of  no  effect.  This  section  of  the  original  act 
has  been  allowed  to  remain  as  it  was. 

Important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  amendment  to  secure  more  effective 
means  of  enforcing  the  act  in  cases  of  violation.  As  the  act  originally  stood,  the 
person  or  company,  etc.,  found  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  act  was  liable  to  a  pen- 
alty of  $1,000,  and  the  mode  of  recovery  of  this  penalty  was  that  the  same  should 
be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  attorney-general  of  Canada  or  a  person  duly 
authorized  thereto  by  him,  but  the  latter  might  pay  the  informer  who  had  fnrnished 
the  original  information  that  the  law  had  been  violated  such  a  share  of  the  penalties 
recovered  as  he  might  deem  reasonable  and  just,  not  exceeding  50 per  cent,  where  it 
appeared  that  the  recovery  was  had  in  consequence  of  the  information  thus  fur- 
nished; but  it  was  also  expressly  provided  that  no  proceedings  under  the  act  oi 
prosecutions  for  violations  of  it  could  be  instituted  without  the  consent  of  the  attor- 
ney-general of  the  Dominion  or  some  person  duly  authorized  by  him. 

It  was  contended  by  those  who  sought  an  amendment  of  these  provisions  that 
there  were  two  important  obstacles  to  an  effective  enforcement  of  the  act  under  the 
method  of  procedure  and  penalty  as  set  forth.  It  was  maintained  that  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  attorney-general  of  Canada  for  the  institution  of 
proceedings  was  a,  requirement  which  made  it  difficult  for  parties  who  believed 
themselves  to  be  suffering  in  consequence  of  a  violation  of  the  act  from  finding  tho 
immediate  means  of  redress.  The  penalty  being  fixed  at  $1,000  also  had,  it  was 
alleged,  the  tendency  to  make  the  courts  more  conservative  in  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  and  it  was  further  believed  that  many  cases  might  arise  in  which 
a  light  penalty  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

To  remove  these  objections  important  provisions  were  made  in  this  session's 
amendment.  The  penalty  has  been  changed  from  one  of  $1,000  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  $1,000  nor  less  than  $50.  The  mode  of  recovery  of  this  sum  has  been 
greatly  simplified.  A  person  may,  with  the  writteu  consent  of  the  judge  of  the  court 
in  which  the  action  is  intended  to  be  brought,  sue  for  and  recover  the  amount  as  a 
debt  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  which  debts  of  like  amount  are  now 
recovered. 

This  sum  may  also,  with  the  written  consent,  to  be  obtained  ex  parte,  of  the 
attorney-general  of  the  Province  in  which  the  prosecution  is  had,  or  of  a  judge  of  a 
superior  or  county  court  (the  section  of  the  old  act  requiring  the  consent  of  the 
attorney-general  of  Canada  is  repealed),  be  recovered  under  summary  conviction 
before  any  judge  of  a  county  court  (being  a  justice  of  the  peace)  or  a  magistrate,  or 
stipendiary  magistrate,  or  any  functionary,  tribunal,  or  person  invested,  by  the 
.proper  legislative  authority,  with  power  to  do  alone  such  acts  as  are  usually  required 
to  be  done  by  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  and  acting  within  tho  local  limits  of 
his  or  its  jurisdiction.  In  these  cases  the  sum  recovered  shall  be  paid  to  the  minis- 
ter of  finance  and  receiver-general. 

Thus  two  methods  are  provided  for  the  recovery  of  the  penalty.  By  one  it  is  recov- 
ered as  a  debt  to  be  sued  for  by  any  person  who  first  brings  an  action  therefor  in  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  manner  provided  for ;  by  the  other  i  t  is  recov- 
ered on  summary  conviction  before  any  person  or  tribunal  invested  with  power  to 
do  alone  such  acts  as  are  usually  required  to  be  done  by  two  or  more  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  receiver-general  may  in  cases  where  action  is  brought  for  the  recovery 
of  a  penalty,  in  accordance  with  these  methods,  pay,  as  under  the  old  act,  to  any 
informer  who  furnisnes  the  original  information  that  the  law  has  been  violated  such 
share  of  the  penalty  as  he  deems  reasonable  and  just,  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent,  where 
it  appears  that  the  recovery  was  consequent  upon  the  information  furnished  by  him. 

Separate  proceedings  may,  under  this  amendment,  as  in  the  original  act,  be  insti- 
tuted for  each  alien  or  foreigner  who  is  a  party  to  such  contract  or  agreement. 

The  provision  in  the  old  act  making  guilty  of  an  indictable  offense  the  master  of 
any  vessel  who  knowingly  brings  into  Canada  on  such  vessel  and  lands  or  permits  to 
be  landed  from  any  foreign  port  or  place  any  alien  laborer,  mechanic,  or  artisan 
who,  previous  to  embarkation  on  such  vessel,  had  entered  into  contract  or  agreement, 
parole  or  special,  express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  or  service  in  Canada  remains 
aait  was.  Tho  fine  for  an  offense  under  this  section  is  not  more  than  $500  for  each 
alien  laborer,  mechanic,  or  artisan  so  brought  or  landed,  or  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  6  months. 

Section  6  of  the  original  act  provided  that  the  attorney-general  of  Canada,  in  cases 
where  he  was  satisfied  that  an  immigrant  has  been  allowed  to  land  in  Canada  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  might  cause  such  immigrant,  within  the  period  of 
one  year  after  landing  or  entry,  to  he  taken  into  custody  and  returned  to  the  country 
whence  he  came  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  of  the  vessel:  This  part  of  section  6 
remains  as  it  was,  but  an  additional  clause,  which  provides  that  if  such  person  enters 
from  an  adjoining  country  he  may  be  returned  at  the  expense  of  the  person  pre- 
viously contracting  for  his  services,  has  been  amended  so  as  to  read  "  at  the  expense 
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of  the  person,  partnership,  company,  or  corporation  violating  section  1  of  this  act," 
which  is  that  section  which  sets  forth  what  is  to  constitute  a  violation  of  the  act  in 
consequence  of  a  contract  entered  into  with  a  foreigner  to  perform  labor  in  Canada. 

The  act  of  1897  contains  a  special  section  setting  forth  that  its  provisions  should 
apply  only  to  such  foreigu  countries  as  have  enacted  and  retain  in  force,  or  as  enact 
and  retain  in  force,  laws  or  ordinances  applying  to  Canada  similar  to  it.  This  section 
was  amended  by  an  act  passed  in  Jnne,  1898,  which  sets  forth  the  method  in  which 
evidence  may  be  given  as  to  countries  to  which  the  act  applied.  The  amendment  of 
1898  remains  as  it  was,  but  the  wording  of  the  original  section  has  been  changed  from 
,;to  apply  only  to  such  foreign  countries"  as  have  onaeted,  etc.,  to  "shall  apply  to 
tho  importation  or  immigration  of  such  persons  as  reside  in  or  are  citizens  of  such 
foreign  countries"  as  have  enacted,  etc.  Under  the  original  act  no  violation  could 
be  p.-oven  if  the  persons  brought  to  this  country  from  the  United  States  were  for- 
eigners and  gave  satisfactory  proof  of  their  not  having  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Under  the  act  as  amended  it  is  only  necessary  to  prove  that  they  were  at  the 
time  of  hiring,  etc.,  resident  in  the  United  States. 

Finally,  a  new  section  has  been  added  to  the  act  which  provides  that  nothing  in 
the  act  shall  affect  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  government  of  Canada  or  of 
any  Province  in  connection  with  the  promotion  of  immigration. 

The  text  of  the  Canadian  act  is  as  follows : 

[60-61  Victoria.] 

Chapter  II.'-An  Act  to  Restrict  the  Importation  and  Employment  of 

Aliens. 

(Assented  to  June  29,  1897.] 

1.  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  com- 
pany, partnership,  or  corporation  in  any  manner  to  prepay  the  transportation  or  in 
any  way  to  assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or  immigration  of  any  alien  or  for- 
eigner into  Canada  under  contract  or  agreement,  parole  or  special,  express  or  implied, 
made  previous  to  the  importation  or  immigration  of  such  alien  or  foreigner,  to  per- 
form labor  or  service  of  any  kind  in  Canada. 

2.  All  contracts  or  agreements,  express  or  implied,  parole  or  special,  hereafter  made 
by  and  between  any  person,  company,  partnership,  or  corporation  and  any  alien  or 
foreigner  to  perform  labor  or  service,  or  having  reference  to  the  performance  of 
labor  or  service  by  any  person  in  Canada,  previous  to  the  immigration  or  importa- 
tion of  the  person  whose  labor  or  service  is  contracted  for  into  Canada,  shall  be  void 
and  of  no  effect. 

3.  For  every  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act  the  person, 
partnership,  company,  or  corporation  violating  it  by  knowingly  assisting,  encourag- 
ing, or  soliciting  the  immigration  or  importation  of  any  alien  or  foreigner  into  Canada 
to  perform  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  under  contract  or  agreement,  express  or 
implied,  parole  or  special,  with  such  alien  or  foreigner  previous  to  his  becoming  a 
resident  in  or  a  citizen  of  Canada  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  which  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  Her  Majesty's  attorney-general  of 
Canada,  or  the  person  duly  authorized  thereto  by  him,  as  debts  of  like  amount  are 
now  recovered  in  any  competent  court  in  <  anada,  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  into  the 
hands  of  the  receiver-general;  and  separate  suits  may  be  brought  for  each  alien  or 
foreigner  who  is  a  party  to  such  contract  or  agreement. 

4.  The  master  of  any  vessel  who  knowingly  brings  into  Canada  on  such  vessel  and 
lands  or  permits  to  be  landed  from  any  foreign  port  or  place  any  alien  laborer, 
mechanic,  or  artisan  who,  previous  to  embarkation  on  such  vessel,  had  entered  into 
contract  or  agreement,  parole  or  special,  express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  or 
service  in  Canada  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  indictable  offense,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  tine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each 
alien  laborer,  mechanic,  or  artisan  so  brought  or  landed,  and  may  also  be  imprisoned 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months. 

5.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  citizen  or  subject  of 
any  foreign  country  temporarily  residing  in  Canada,  either  in  private  or  official 
capacity,  from  engaging,  uuder  contract  or  otherwise,  persons  not  residents  or  citi- 
zens of  Canada  to  act  as  private  secretaries,  servants,  or  domestics  for  such  foreigner 
temporarily  residing  in  Canada ;  nor  shall  this  act  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  from  engaging,  under  contract  or  agreement, 
skilled  workmen  in  foreign  countries  to  perform  labor  in  Canada  in  or  upon  any  new 
industry  not  at  present  established  in  Canada,  provided  that  skilled  labor  for  that 
purpose  can  not  be  otherwise  obtained;  nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this  act  apply  to 
professional  actors,  artists,  lecturers,  or  singers,  or  to  persons  employed  strictly  as 
personal  or  domestic  servants:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  constrncd 
as  prohibiting  any  person  from  assisting  any  member  of  his  family,  or  any  relative 
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or  personal  friend,  to  migrate  from  any  foreign  country  to  Canada  for  the  purpose  of 
settlement  here. 

6.  The  attorney-general  of  Canada,  in  case  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  an  immigrant 
has  been  allowed  to  land  in  Canada  contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  this  act,  may 
cause  such  immigrant,  within  the  period  of  one  year,  after  landing  or  entry,  to  be 
taken  into  custody  and  returned  to  the  country  whence  he  came,  at  the  expense  of 
the  owner  of  the  importing  vessel,  or,  if  he  entered"  from  the  adjoining  country,  at 
the  expense  of  the  person  previously  contracting  for  the  ser\ices. 

7.  The  receiver-general  may  pay  to  any  informer  who  furnishes  original  informa- 
tion that  the  law  has  been  violated  such  a  share  of  the  penalties  recovered  as  he 
deems  reasonable  and  just,  not  exceeding  50  per  cent,  where  it  appears  that  the 
recovery  was  had  in  consequence  of  the  information  thus  furnished. 

8.  No  proceedings  under  this  act,  or  prosecutions  for  violation  thereof,  shall  be 
instituted  without  the  consent  of  the  attorney-general  of  Canada,  or  some  person 
duly  authorized  by  him. 

9.  This  act  shall  apply  only  to  such  foreign  countries  as  have  enacted  and  retained 
in  force,  or  as  enact  and  retain  in  force,  laws  or  ordinances  applying  to  Canada  of  a 
character  similar  to  this  act. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  III,   PART  II. 

WAGES  OF  GARMENT  MAKERS  IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  TRADE. 

[The  following  special  report,  prepared  by  Miss  Helen  Marot  and  Miss  Caroline  L. 
Pratt,  to  accompany  the  investigation  of  the  clothing  trade,  was  received  too  late  for 
insertion  at  the  proper  place  in  this  volume.  It  is  inserted  at  this  point,  and  shows 
especially  the  influence  of  country  competition  upon  the  wages  of  garment  workers 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.] 

In  general,  the  same  system  of  manufacture  of  men's  ready-made  clothing  prevails 
in  Philadelphia  as  does  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  in  the  United  States  as  in 
England.  Ready-made  clothing  is  contracted  out  and  made  up  in  shops  of  varying 
sizes,  which  are  classed  in  the  factory  inspector's  report  as  "sweat  shops." 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  deal  with  wages  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. We  shall  describe  the  systems  of  manufacture  and  the  position  of  the 
contractors  only  so  far  as  these  bear  upon  the  former. 

In  giving  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  Philadelphia  to  the  makers  of  men's  clothing, 
we  present  figures  which  are  similar  to  those  of  other  cities,  but  the  unusual  feature 
of  the  Philadelphia  trade  is  the  effect  of  the  country  work  (i.  e.,  the  manufacture  of 
ready-made  clothing  in  villages  and  on  farms)  upon  the  wages  of  the  town  worker, 
which  we  undertake  to  show.  As  the  highest  grade  of  ready-made  work  is  not  sent 
to  the  country,  and  as  the  lower  grade  is  confined  to  the  foreign  population  in  the 
city,  our  report  deals  with  this  class — that  is,  the  class  represented  by  a  $15  suit  at 
retail  and  all  clothing  which  sells  at  a  price  lower  than  that. 

According  to  the  factory  inspector's  report  of  1900,  there  are  6,774  men  and  women 
employed  in  Philadelphia  in  the  manufacture  of  coats,  vests,  and  trousers.  This 
"total  includes  ready-made  and  custom  work  and  summer  clothing.  The  total  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  actual  number  employed,  as  the  factory  inspectors  are 
required  to  revisit  shops  whenever  the  location  is  changed,  and  in  this  way  are  apt 
to  duplicate  the  number  of  employees.  Their  total  is  greatly  in  excess  of  our 
estimate,  also,  because  we  have  considered  separately  the  ready-made  and  custom 
work.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  the  labor  unions  are  organized,  makers  of  ready-made 
clothing  subdividing  their  unions  into  Vest  makers,  Trousers  makers,  and  Coat  makers. 
The  tailors,  or  makers  of  custom  clothing,  unite  in  one  body  as  Journeymen  tailors. 

It  was  as  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  statements  as  to  numbers  engaged  in  the  trade 
from  the  union  officials  as  from  the  inspector's  report,  as  their  written  records  do 
not  extend  beyond  the  members  of  the  union.  The  walking  delegate  of  the  Vest 
Makers'  Union  had  ground  for  his  estimate  as  the  part  of  the  trade  he  represents  is 
so  closely  organized.  He  had  upon  his  books  500  members,  and  stated  that  there 
were  not  more  than  50  outside  of  the  organization.  Our  observation  bore  out  this 
testimony,  for  out  of  112  vest  makers  whom  we  interrogated  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  belonged  to  the  union  only  5  replied  in  the  negative,  although  every  effort  was 
made  to  include  both  union  and  nonunion  shops.  The  union  estimate  for  the  whole 
trade  for  1900  was  3,650,  including  cutters,  while  the  inspector's  estimate  was  6,774, 
exclusive  of  cutters.  Not  accepting  the  union  estimate  unqualifiedly,  and  on  the 
other  hand  not  wholly  rejecting  the  factory  inspector's  figures,  but  basing  our 
calculations  on  both  and  on  our  observation,  it  is  safe  to  say  roughly  that  the  makers 
of  men's  ready-made  clothing  in  shops  number  between  4,000  and  5,000  people.  We 
accepted  the  testimony  of  261  of  these  workers  relative  to  their  wages. 

Unsatisfactory  as  the  above  result  is  as  to  numbers,  we  could  secure  no  figures 
relating  to  the  number  of  country  workers.  The  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia 
repeatedly  asserted  that  they  sent  75  per  cent  of  the  work  to  country  contractors. 
We  could  obtain  no  other  testimony  worth  considering.  The  factory  inspector's 
report  does  not  indicate  whether  the  shops  reported  in  country  districts  are  manu- 
facturing for  Philadelphia.  We  accepted  the  testimony  of  73  of  these  people  work- 
ing in  shops  and  38  working  in  their  own  homes. 

We  endeavored  to  make  our  cases  typical,  and  rejected  such  statements  as  were 
shown  to  be  influenced  by  conditions  peculiar  to  the  persons  interviewed.  We  gave 
out  no  printed  forms  to  be  filled  in  by  the  workers,  but  each  person  was  carefully 
questioned. 
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Besides  individual  statements,  we  secured  written  statements  from  50  city  contract- 
ors. Many  of  these  we  found  to  be  incomplete  or  false  when  we  attempted  deduc- 
tions as  to  profits,  and  therefore  were  obliged  to  reject  all  but  15.  These  15  state- 
ments cover  the  wages  of  227  employees.  We  accepted  also  the  testimony  from  9 
country  contractors,  4  of  whom  "farmed  out"  their  work.  In  these  four  shops  only 
the  wages  of  the  pressers  could  be  used  for  a  comparison,  as  the  wages  for  operator, 
baster,  and  finisher  are  represented  in  the  price  paid  to  an  individual  home  worker. 
The  remaining  5  shops,  including  the  pressers  in  the  other  4,  represent  the  wages  for 
129  employees.  As  will  be  found  upon  reference  to  our  tables,  we  have  kept  the 
contractors'  statements  separate  from  those  of  the  individual. 

The  wages  varied  greatly  in  the  city  shops,  while  in  the  country  they  were  so 
nearly  identical  for  the  same  class  of  work  that  we  only  obtained  repetitions  beyond 
a  certain  point.  For  example,  there  were  27  shops  in  Egg  Harbor,  all  of  which  were 
coat  shops,  all  used  the  same  system,  and  the  wages  in  each  class  of  workers  were 
about  the  same.  After  questioning  the  workers  in  four  shops  and  talking  to  their 
respective  employers,  we  thought  the  testimony  sufficient  upon  which  to  base  our 
statement. 

The  following  tables  include  the  shop  workers  who  were  employed  in  the  making 
of  coats,  vests,  and  trousers,  as  operators,  pressers,  basters,  and  finishers. 
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It  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  difference  in  the  organization  of  shops  in  town 
and  country.  The  shops  which  we  visited,  and  which  we  believe  are  typical  of  the 
country  trade,  are  located  at  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  and  in  Montgomery  and 
Bucks  counties,  Pa.,  where  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  done.  There  are  27  shops  at  Egg 
Harbor,  all  coat  shops  and  all  organized  practically  the  same  way.  The  others  in 
Pennsylvania  are  all  outgrowths  of  the  "farming  out"  system.  These  latter  are 
isolated,  and  therefore  the  organization  is  more  independent  and  often  not  well 
worked  out;  or  else  it  corresponds  to  town  work,  which  influence  can  be  directly 
traced,  either  to  one  or  two  employees  upon  whom  the  contractor  depends,  and  who 
had  learned  their  trade  in  town,  or  to  the  contractor  himself,  who  had  done  the  same. 

The  work  of  the  operator  is  the  same  in  the  country  and  town  shops  in  tfiat  it  is 
confined  to  machine  work,  though  the  division  of  the  work  is  somewhat  different. 
The  city  coat  operators,  working  piecework,  as  they  do  in  some  shops,  have  their 
work  arranged  for  them  in  "teams,"  each  member  of  which  confines  himself  to  the 
stitching  on  a  certain  part  of  the  garment.  This  makes  a  gain  in  number  produced, 
but  each  member  of  the  team  is  more  or  less  limited  in  what  he  can  do  by  what  the 
others  in  his  team  can  accomplish.  This- latter  consideration  is  one  of  those  upon 
which  the*  organized  coat  makers  are  basing  their  demand  for  week  work.  They 
explained  that,  while  the  piecework  offered  opportunities  for  higher  wages  to  the 
rapid  workers,  they  were  hampered  by  the  inability  of  the  less  rapid  workers  in  their 
team.  In  week  work,  however,  those  classed  as  first  operators,  according  to  the 
number  produced,  receive  this  higher  wage.  The  week-work  system  throws  the 
responsibility  of  dividing  the  work  so  that  everyone  is  kept  busy  upqn  the  eon- 
. tractors. 

The  team  work  is  a  more  serious  consideration  with  the  coat  makers  than  with  the 
vest  and  trousers  makers,  because  a  coat  admits  of  so  much  finer  division  of  labor. 
While  the  teams  in  vests  and  trousers  number  never  more  than  3,  and  usually  only 
2,  and  many  shops  organized  as  piecework  without  teams  at  ill,  the  coat  operators 
work  in  teams  of  never  less  than  3. 

In  the  country,  week  work  is  the  rule,  but  even  where  piecework  is  used  the  objec- 
tionable feature  of  team  work  has  not  troubled  the  workers. 

But  the  most  striking  difference  between  the  country  and  town  shops  is  that  the 
operators  in  the  town  shops  are  invariably  men  and  in  the  country  shops  they  are 
women.  This  latter  has  been  made  possible  by  the  introduction  of  steam  or  electric 
power  to  supersede  foot  power  in  the  country.  At  Egg  Harbor  few  shops  use  foot 
power,  and  in  Montgomery  and  Bucks  counties,  where  the  shops  are  younger,  foot 
power  is  not  in  use  at  all.  The  presence  of  men  in  the  country  shops  as  operators 
almost  always  indicates,  in  the  table,  a  shop  run  by  foot  power.  The  exceptions  to 
this  are  to  be  found  in  the  two  American  coat  operators  who  gave  their  wages  as  $12 
per  week.  These  two  men  were  in  the  same  shop,  were  originally  from  the  city,  and 
the  inference  was  that  they  furnished,  besides  their  work,  the  knowledge  about  the 
clothing  industry  necessary  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  shop.  The  shop  is 
organized  very  much  as  the  city  shops  are  and  shows  the  influence  of  these  two  men. 

Pressers  in  the  city  are  exclusively  pressers,  and  the  basters,  who  are  visually  women, 
baste.  In  many  of  the  country  shops  those  who  press  are  the  under  pressers  and 
basters  as  well.  In  these  shops  when  a  consignment  of  goods  is  ready  for  shipping 
all  of  the  men  in  the  shop  drop  their  other  work  and  do  the  final  pressing. 

In  the  country  shops  all  of  the  "felling"  is  given  to  outside  women.  What  finish- 
ing must  bo  done  during  the  process  of  making  up  the  coat  is  done  by  the  basters 
and  under  pressors.  All  whom  we  have  classified  in  the  country  shops  as  ' '  finishers ' ' 
are  outside  workers.  In  the  city  shops  there  are  always  some  women  finishers  work- 
ing in  the  shops.  These  women  do  the  felling  as  well  as  finishing.  There  are 
besides  many  outside  finishers  who  only  fell  the  work  as  they  do  in  the  country. 

The  "farming-out'''  system  relieves  the  contractor  of  all  responsibility  as  to  organi- 
zation. Contractors  farm  out  exclusively  or  have  shops  for  the  better  class  of  work 
and  farm  out  the  cheapest  grades.  They  have  a  building  for  handling,  storing,  and 
pressing  the  goods.  The  coats,  vests,  and  trousers,  are  distributed  about  the  country 
among  the  villagers  and  farm  people  and  called  for  later  in  the  week.  The  worker 
is  expected  to  finish  the  garment,  except  the  buttonholes.  The  pressers  retained  in 
the  shop  are  for  incidental  pressing  rather  than  for  pressing  the  whole  garment, 
except  where  a  different  arrangement  is  made  with  the  workers,  and  then  all  of  the 
pressing  is  done  inside. 

To  understand  how  and  to  what  extent  the  country  work  affects  the  wages  of  city 
garment  makers,  we  must  consider,  first,  wages  for  the  country  home  workers.  The 
comparison  of  wages  between  town  and  country  workers  in  shops  is  a  fair  one,  because 
they  are  all  using  the  opportunity  to  make  garments  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  On  the 
contrary,  the  country  home  workers  are  usually  simply  supplementing  other  earn- 
ings. They  are  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  and  those  of  farm  laborers.  They 
make  clothing  in  the  intervals  of  housework  and  farmwork,  for  most  of  them  help  in 
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the  haying  and  harvesting.  To  show  how  little  a  matter  of  business  it  is  with  these 
farm  people,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  comparison  of  output  between  workers  in  a  shop 
and  the  same  contractor's  employees  outside.  The  weekly  output  of  trousers  made 
by  22  people  working  inside  was  900,  while  that  of  50  families  outside  was  500;  an 
average  of  40.9  per  individual  for  the  former  and  of  10  for  the  latter — too  great  a  dif- 
ference to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  advantage  of  factory  methods  over  home 
work.  Our  average  number  of  all  garments,  including  coats,  vests,  and  trousers,  for 
each  family  per  week,  based  upon  the  testimony  of  38  home  workers,  is  16. 3.  That  of 
one  of  the  largest  country  contractors  is  12.7  per  week  per  family.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  contractors  whom  we  interviewed  made  all  3  garments  inside  the 
shop,  it  is  impossible  to  offset  these  figures  by  an  average  output  per  individual  from 
any  one  shop.  But  taking  1  typical  coat  and  1  vest  and  1  trousers  shop  and  averaging 
the  output,  we  get  31.7  garments  per  individual  for  1  week. 

At  the  most,  then,  the  output  is  only  one-half  of  that  of  shop  workers.  This  shows 
how  infrequently  the  work^is  the  principal  occupation  of  these  women.  Yet,  owing 
to  the  immense  number  engaged  in  it,  the  volume  of  work  assumes  very  large  pro- 
portions. Isolated  as  these  people  are  and  remote  from  the  contractor,  they  must 
accept  his  rate  of  payment  offered  through  the  driver  who  delivers  the  goods. 

Where  the  shop  replaces  the  farming-out  system,  the  employees  are  drawn  from 
these  same  farmers'  families,  and  a  low  standard  of  wages,  influenced  by  the  home 
earnings,  prevails  throughout.  One  would  expect  these  shop  earnings  to  be  greater 
than  the  home  earnings,  first,  because  the  grade  of  work  is  higher,  and,  indeed,  the 
contractor's  principal  reason  for  bringing  the  work  into  shops  is  the  increasing 
demand  for  a  higher  grade  of  work,  hence  his  closer  supervision;  and  second,  because 
of  the  better  opportunity  which  a  worker  has  of  making  a  bargain  when  associated 
with  other  workers,  whether  or  not  they  are  joined  together  through  organization. 

While  collecting  the  material  from  the  country  home  workers  weforesaw  the  desir- 
ability of  making  such  a  comparison.  But  the  country  people  were  so  unused  to 
thinking  of  their  work  as  a  regular  employment  that  their  answer  as  to  how  many 
garments  they  could  make  in  a  day,  working  steadily,  were  mere  guesses,  and  many 
of  them  would  make  no  estimate  at  all.  Four  trousers  makers  answered  the  question 
as  follows:  One,  with  the  help  of  a  daughter,  actually  made  10  pairs  per  week,  but 
claimed  that  she  could  make  4  pairs  per  day  or  24  pairs  per  week  if  she  gave  all  her 
time.  She  received  on  an  average  per  pair  13  cents,  which  is  a  cent  and  a  half  below 
our  average  for  country  home  workers  on  trousers.  This  would  give  her  and  her 
daughter  together  a  weekly  wage  of  $3.12.  Two  other  women,  while  making  but  6 
pairs  per  week,  claimed  that  each  could,  without  help,  make  2  pairs  per  day,  or  12 
pairs  per  week.  One  of  them  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  11  cents  and  the  other  at  the 
rate  of  19  cents,  which  represent  the  extremes  of  rates  given  us.  Thus  the  one  could 
make  per  week  $1.32  and  the  other  $2.38.  This  statement  of  rates  does  not  by  any 
means  represent  the  difference  in  grade  of  work.  The  11  cents  shows  the  extreme 
to  which  a  contractor  may  go,  if  he  is  so  disposed,  when  dealing  with  isolated  people. 
The  statement  which  puts  the  best  light  upon  the  wages  of  the  country  home  worker 
was  from  a  woman  who  said  that,  while  she  made  only  11  pairs  per  week,  she  could 
make,  unaided,  4  pairs  per  day,  or  24  pairs  per  week.  She  received  the  best  grade 
given  out  by  her  contractor,  and  was  paid  18  cents  per  pair.  This  would  have  given 
her  a  wage  of  $4.32.  We  could  not  use  the  few  answers  which  were  given  us  by  the 
coat  makers;  and  while  the  vest  makers  gave  estimates,  we  found  no  vest  makers 
working  in  shops  with  whom  a  comparison  could  be  made.  However,  answers  from 
8  vest  makers  show  that  they  could  make  on  an  average  34.8  vests  per  week.  The 
average  rate  for  all  is  $0,104,  which  would  give  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $3.62. 

The  highest  wage  paid  in  the  country  shops  to  women  is  $9  per  week,  and  the 
lowest  $2.75,  the  average  being  $5.22.  This  includes  coats  and  trousers  shops  both 
in  the  farming-out  districts  and  at  Egg  Harbor.  A  more  helpful  comparison,  per- 
haps, would  be  between  the  statements  of  country  home  workers  on  trousers  given 
above  and  the  wages  paid  in  a  trousers  shop  in  the  same  district.  The  women 
operators  in  this  shop  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  the  average  is  $5  per  we.ek.  They 
are  all  skilled  operators,  9  in  number,  with  slight  variation  in  wages. 

Imperfect  as  is  this  material  regarding  the  possible  wages  of  home  workers,  it  is 
safe  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  slight  advantage  to  those  who  work  in  the 
shop. 

The  country  contractors  working  in  shops  save  in  the  cost  of  production  over  city 
contractors  in  the  employment  of  women  operators  in  the  place  of  men.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, on  account  of  the  different  division  of  labor  in  the  country  and  city  shops,  to 
make  in  this  connection  a  close  comparison  of  wages. 

Average  city  wages:  |  Average  country  wages: 

Coat  operators,  male $10.72  Coat  operators,  female 86.84 

Vest  basters,  female 6.59  |         Coat  basters,  male 7.79 
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It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  women  coat  operators  in  the  country  who  get 
the  highest  wages  paid  women  receive  $5.34,  and  that  the  city  women  basters  on 
vests  are  receiving  $6.59.  Here  we  find  women  in  the  city  engaged  in  a  lower  class 
of  work  and  receiving  higher  pay  than  the  women  in  the  country  who  are  doing  the 
highest  grade  of  work.  If  we  now  take  the  highest  grade  of  workers  among  the  men, 
that  is,  the  operators  in  the  city  and  the  basters  in  the  country,  we  find  that  the 
operators  in  the  city  receive  an  advance  of  nearly  $3  over  the  country  coat  basters; 
but  part  of  the  advance  must  be  attributed  to  the  greater  skill  required  in  operating. 

Reference  to  the  above  table  will  show  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  rates  of 
wages  if  women  were  to  enter  into  competition  with  men  in  the  city  trade.  If  the 
vest  basters,  with  an  average  wage  of  $6.59,  should  offer  their  services  even  at  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  their  present  wages  as  skilled  coat  operators  the  rate  of 
wages  for  operating  coats  would  be  reduced. 

So  far  neither  the  Jewish  women  in  the  trade  nor  the  Americans  have  come  into 
direct  competition  with  men  operators,  although  American  girls  are  operating  in 
some  of  the  shops  in  connection  with  wholesale  houses,  and  in  the  shops  which 
undertake  the  highest  grades  of  ready-made  garments. 

It  has  become  possible  for  women  to  enter  the  trade  as  operators  just  so  far  as  the 
shops  have  adopted  steam  or  electric  power,  which  has  been  done  with  a  few  excep- 
tions in  the  country.  This  has  taken  place  to  some  extent  in  the  city,  and  yet  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  ready-made  clothing  in  Philadelphia  recently  advertised  for 
women  operators,  having  opened  a  shop  which  the  firm  expected  would  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  larger  factory  to  be  built  later.  Although  trade  was  dull,  they  had 
almost  no  answers,  and  such  as  they  did  have  were  from  girls  not  sufficiently  skilled 
to  be  acceptable. 

The  city  contractors,  through  the  year,  fill  in  the  deficiencies  in  seasonal  orders 
sent  to  the  country.  The  average  price  paid  city  contractors  is  slightly  higher  than 
the  price  paid  for  country  work.  If  we  now  take  the  total  wages  involved  in 
making  a  garment,  rather  than  the  averages  paid  the  different  classes  of  workers,  or 
the  total  average  for  the  trade,  we  can  make  a  clearer  comparison  in  the  costs  of 
manufacture  so  far  as  wages  are  concerned. 

Average  cost  in  wages  per  garment. 


To  city  contractors: 

Coats $0,396 

Vests 213 

Trousers 207 


To  country  contractors: 

Coats 80.287 

Vests 115 

Trousers 138 


The  largest  item  of  expense,  outside  of  wages,  for  the  city  contractor  is  his  rent, 
which  is  offset  by  the  freight  charges  in  the  expenses  of  the  country  contractor. 
The  few  other  expenses  are  easily  balanced.  It  is  evident  that  the  lower  cost  of 
production  caused  by  lower  rates  of  wages  has  drawn  the  bulk  of  what  is  known  as 
' '  seasonal  work ' '  to  the  country,  leaving  only  the ' '  rush-order  work"  for  the  city  con- 
tractor, who  is  near  at  hand.  The  effect  of  dividing  the  trade  between  the  country 
and  city  has  been  to  reduce  the  annual  income  of  the  city  garment  maker  through 
shortening  the  working  year  rather  than  by  altering  the  rate  of  wages.  It  is  this 
.  short  season  and  irregularity  of  employment  which  is  alarming  to  the  city  worker. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  possible  to  speak  at  all  of  a  "season"  of -work  at  the 
present  time  in  Philadelphia.  During  the  winter  and  summer  the  work  is  heavier 
than  in  the  spring  and  fall  months,  but  even  then  it  is  fitful.  Unemployment  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Philadelphia  trade,  but  in  other  cities  there  is  a  defined  "slack"  and 
"busy"  season,  which  can  with  some  certainty  becounted  upon.  The  table  on  page 
711  shows  the  actual  loss  in  weekly  income  through  irregularity  of  employment 
throughout  the  year.  The  average  rate  of  weekly  wages  for  all  classes  in  the  city  is 
$8.50,  the  average  number  of  weeks  is  28,  and  the  average  weekly  income  through- 
out the  year  is  $4.41,  making  a  loss  of  48  per  cent  through  unemployment. 

Contrasting  this  with  the  country  shop  work  as  given  in  table  on  page  711,  where 
the  rate  of  wages  is  the  more  serious  feature  to  the  employee,  the  loss  in  wages  through 
unemployment  reaches  only  a  little  over  16  per  cent.  The  average  wage  for  all 
classes,  excepting  finishers,  is  $6.20,  the  weeks  44,  and  the  average  weekly  income 
throughout  the  year  is  $5.18. 

The  low-water  mark  which  the  annual  income  of  the  garment  makers  has  reached 
in  town,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  country,  explains 
why  the  city  contractor  can  no  longer  offer  competition  successfully.  In  the  United 
States  Special  Beport  on  the  Slum  Districts  of  Great  Cities  made  in  1893  the  average 
rate  for  all  workers  in  the  Philadelphia  district  was  $8.68.  The  part  of  the  city 
reported  covered  the  territory  where  is  found  the  greatest  number  of  sweat  shops, 
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and  from  where  we  drew  the  bulk  of  the  material  here  reported.  The  commis- 
sioner's report  included  men  and  women  engaged  in  "agriculture,"  the  "fisheries 
and  mining,"  "professional,"  "domestic  and  personal  service,"  "trade  and  transpor- 
tation," "manufacture  and  mechanical  industries,"  "housewives  and  at  work,"  and 
"scholars  and  at  work."  The  same  report  shows  for  the  same  district  an  average 
loss  in  time  of  2.9  months.  A  comparison  with  the  wages  and  time  of  the  garment 
workers  for  this  locality  shows  that  the  income  of  these  people  is  already  below  the 
average  in  their  own  neighborhood. 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  lower  cost  of  living  in  the  country,  which,  of 
course,  is  fundamental  and  can  not  better  be  shown  than  through  comparative  rent- 
als of  the  same  class  of  workers.  The  average  rent  paid  by  the  city  worker  is 
$8.96  per  month,  based  upon  180  answers  to  our  question.  The  families  average  five 
persons  and  occupy  three  rooms!  Out  of  84  country  garment  workers  51  own  their 
own  homes,  and  33  pay  an  average  monthly  rent  of  $4.59  for  a  whole  house. 

The  part  of  the  city  trade  considered  here  is  practically  confined  to  Russian  Jews, 
if  we  except  the  cutters  and  women  who  "finish"  in  their  homes.  The  cutters  are 
American  and  most  of  the  women  referred  to  are  Italians.  Out  of  over  100  shops 
which  we  visited,  we  found  only  2  owned  by  Italian  contractors.  The  rest  were 
Jewish.  The  operators  who  were  working  in  both  of  these  shops  were  Italians,  the 
pressers  were  Jews,  and  the  others  were  both  Jews  and  Italians. 

Of  the  261  whom  we  questioned  as  to  nationality,  237  were  Jews,  20  were  Italians, , 
and  4  were  Americans.  Of  the  20  Italians,  16  were  women  finishers.  The  average 
number  of  years  these  people  had  lived  in  the  United  States,  based  upon  225 
answers,  was  9.  The  lowest  time  was  1 J  years  and  the  highest  30  years.  Out  of  a 
total  of  50  women  finishers  working  in  shops,  33  were  Jewish,  13  were  Italians, 
and  4  were  Americans. 

In  the  country  districts  of  Pennsylvania  the  garment  workers  are  Americans,  some 
of  whom  can  be  further  distinguished  as  "Pennsylvania  Dutch.'.'  In  New  Jersey 
they  are  Americans  and  German- Americans.  It  seems  necessary  to  make  this  latter 
distinction  as  many  of  them  speak  German  among  themselves.  Both  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  and  these  Americans  of  German  parentage  are  clannish  people,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  a  lower  standard  of  living  than  among  their  American  neighbors. 
In  spite  of  this,  it  is  these  people  and  their  American  co-workers  who  are  accepting  a 
lower  rate  of  wages  than  the  Jews  in  the  city.  In  some  cases  these  country  people 
complained  bitterly  of  the  wages  they  received,  but  we  found  no  such  discontent  as 
we  did  in  the  city. 

It  is  remarkable  in  consideration  of  the  foregoing  that  the  influence  of  the  four  local 
Philadelphia  unions — the  two  Coat  Makers,  Vest  Makers,  and  Pants  Makers— has 
extended  so  far  as  it  has.  They  have  within  the  past  2  years  shown  an  increased 
activity  owing  to  their  affiliation  with  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America.  The 
confidence  in  the  label  has  been  of  slow  growth,  because  it  has  not,  in  theory,  appealed 
to  the  men  as  individuals.  But  a  demand  for  the  label  has  recently  come  from  manu- 
facturers, which  has  caused  a  unionizing  of  shops  and  increased  the  membership  of 
the  organization.  The  manufacturers  have  been  forced  into  this  position  through 
what  seems  to  be  a  growing  demand  from  small  towns  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  West 
for  labeled  goods. 

Previous  to  1900  the  coat  and  trousers  makers  were  hopelessly  disorganized.  Since 
then  the  coat  makers  have  opened  an  office  and  are  holding  regular  meetings,  and 
have  in  some  shops  effected  a  change  in  the  system  of  work.  They  have  not  yet, 
however,  been  able  to  increase  their  rate  of  wages.  The  trousers  makers  have  accom- 
plished nothing  as  a  whole,  but  have  prevented  in  individual  shops  a  reduction  in 
wages.  In  many  of  the  shops  where  coats  and  trousers  are  made  the  operators  are 
still  obliged  to  furnish  their  own  sewing  machines. 

The  vest  makers,  through  all  discouragements,  have  held  their  men  together. 
They  have  secured  steam  or  electric  power  in  all  but  a  few  of  the  shops,  have  short- 
ened their  day  of  labor,  and  are  generally  maintaining  union  rates  of  wages.  These 
rates  for  vests  correspond  exactly  with  the  averages  obtained  in  our  investigation. 

The  country  shops  are  also  beginning  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  manufacturer,  but 
the  workers  themselves  show  little  interest  in  organization.  In  one,  section  of  the 
country,  where  a  religious  sect,  the  Mennonites,  predominate,  there  is  such  a  strong 
objection  to  the  union  that  the  contractors  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  prevail  upon 
their  employees  to  form  one.  At  Egg  Harbor  the  union  has  been  formed  long 
enough  for  a  few  of  the  workers  to  realize  the  value  to  themselves  of  organization; 
that  there  is  a  possibility  along  the  line  of  wages  of  improving  their  condition,  and 
that  the  union  need  not  be  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  contractor.  Although  the 
union  is  growing,  there  is  little  of  what  is  known  as  labor  agitation. 

The  first  consideration  of  the  union  in  the  city  has  been  that  of  hours.     The  tend- 
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ency  of  the  piece-rate  system  to  demoralize  hours  of  labor  is  as  true  in  the  garment 
trade  as  in  other  industries.  On  the  other  hand,  in  week  work  it  is  less  difficult  to 
maintain  a  normal  working  day.  It  was  found  that  the  creation  of  public  sentiment 
among  the  workers  for  shorter  hours  was  a  slow  process,  so  that  latterly  the  policy 
of  the  unions  has  been  to  institute  such  reforms  as  would  make  a  long  day  impossible 
or  unprofitable.  The  vest  makers  have  made  it  impossible  in  the  union  shops  by 
demanding  steam  or  electric  power.  Closing  off  the  power  at  the  end  of  the  day 
prevents  operators  from  working  overtime,  which  in  turn  ends  the  day  for  all  others, 
as  they  are  dependent  upon  the  operator  for  their  supply  of  work.  The  coat  makers, 
owing  to  the  greater  complexity  of  a  coat,  have  found  it  difficult  to  arrange  a  piece- 
rate  system  which  would  be  applicable  to  all  shops.  They  are  now  demanding  the 
week- work  system,  which  besides  regulating  rates  of  payment  will  control  the  length 
of  the  day.  The  trousers  makers  have  been  so  far  too  "weak  as  a  body  to  affect  the 
trade.  The  piece-rate  system,  which  is  universal,  is  probably  due  to  the  will  of  the 
contractors  rather  than  to  any  concerted  action  of  the  men  themselves. 

Although  we  received  unsatisfactory  answers  to  our  question  as  to  the  length  of  the 
day,  our  figures  show  in  the  tables  appended  that  the  trousers  makers  are  working 
on  an  average  11.5  hours,  while  the  coat  and  vest  makers  average  only  10.  Using 
the  figures  relatively,  we  believe  they  contain  a  bit  of  truth.  That  is,  the  trousers 
makers  work  longer  hours  than  either  of  the  other  two  classes. 

We  have  contrasted  the  systems  of  city  and  country  work,  the  rates  of  wages,  and 
certain  influences  affecting  wages.  It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  most  striking 
contrast  between  the  shops  in  and  outside  of  the  city;  the  presence  of  strain  in  the 
one  and  its  absence  in  the  other.  The  difference  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  greater 
intensity  of  city  life,  but  also  to  the  economic  conditions  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. This  strain  or  intensity  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  city  shop  is 
due  to  the  competition  which  results  from  an  overfull  labor  market;  to  the  compe- 
tition of  contractors,  who  are  not  only  bidding  against  each  other  for  the  rush  work, 
but  are  constantly  striving  for  the  seasonal  work,  which  goes  to  the  country  at  a  lower 
figure  than  city  wages  and  rents  will  permit;  and  lastly  to  the  piece-rate  and  "task" 
systems.  These  three  elements — competition  among  workers,  competition  among 
contractors,  and  piece-rate  and  task  systems — contribute  to  a  strain  which  seems  to 
reach  the  limit  of  endurance  during  busy  seasons. 

There  is  apparently  no  dearth  of  workers  in  the  country,  but  they  are  less  depend- 
ent on  their  earnings  and  their  expenses  are  more  remote.  Nor  is  there  a  total  lack 
of  competition  between  country  contractors.  But  that  the  consignments  of  goods  are 
larger  and  much  less  frequent  than  those  to  city  contractors,  reduces  the  possibility 
of  bargaining  with  those  who  make  the  consignments,  and  limits  the  competition 
among  the  country  contractors  themselves. 

The  country  workers  gave  us  no  impression  of  fighting  for  the  wherewithal  to  live. 
It  seemed  to  come  with  comparative  ease  and  along  with  it  a  good  time  in  a  mild 
way.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  condition  and  situation  of  the  place  of 
work,  which  are  large  factors  in  the  comfort  of  the  employees,  add  to  the  balance 
already  placed  in  favor  of  the  country  contractor  as  an  employer.  There  are  no 
plumbing  arrangements,  and  hence  none  to  get  out  of  order.  The  pressure  of  work 
is  never  too  great  to  allow  for  a  "cleaning-up"  time.  There  is  plenty  of  space  to 
build  in  and,  therefore,  the  awful  evil  of  overcrowding  is  never  felt.  The  shops  are 
usually  separated  from  other  buildings,  which  admits  of  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

Helex  Marot. 
Caroline  L.  Pkatt. 

Philadelphia,  September  1,  1901. 
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COUNTRY  HOME  WORKERS. 

Wages  of  9  coat  makers. 


Nationality. 

Sex. 

Number 
who 
help. 

Average 
number 
of  pieces 
per  week. 

Average 

price  per 

piece. 

Wage  per 
week. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

1 

11 

Si 
33 
23 
13 

6 

8 
18 

5 

$0.35 
.28 
.19 
.22 
.25 
.23 
.17 
.19 
.16 

$3.85 

Do 

1.54 

Do 

1 
2 

6.27 

Do 

5.06 

Do 

3.25 

1.38 

Do 

1.36 

Do 

3.42 

Do 

.80 

Tntfll 

9F. 

13.6 

.226 

2.992 

Wages  of  16  vest  makers. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

35 

25 
17 
13 
30 
30 
35 
17 
23 
12 
10 
11 
25 
14 
13 
17 

80.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.09 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.14 
.12 
.12 

83.50 

Do                                        

2.50 

Do     .                          

1.70 

Do                                             

1.30 

Do                                   

3.00 

Do     .                      

1 
1 

3.00 

Do 

3.50 

1.70 

Do                                          

2.30 

Do                                    

1 

1.08 

Do                                             

1.00 

1.10 

2.50 

Do                                   

1.96 

Do                             

1.56 

Do.  .             

1 

2.04 

16  F. 

20.4 

.104 

2.108 

Wages  of  13  trousers  makers. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

1 
1 
1 

13i 

10 

11 

16 

25 

11 

33 

9 
19 

6 

5 

6 

6 

80.135 
.13 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.18 
.14 
.14 
.18 
.11 
.12 
.11 
.19 

81.822 

1.30 

1.65 

2.40 

1 

3.75 

1.98 

2 

4.62 

1.26 

1 

3.42 

.66 

.60 

.66 

1.14 

13  F. 

13.1 

.145 

1.943 

PAET    IV. 
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ALIEN  LABOR  IN  MOUNTAIN  AND*  PACIFIC  STATES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  problem  of  Asiatic  competition  is  one  in  which  the  people  of  the  East  have 
felt  bnt  little  interest.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  popular  belief  that  Chinese  and 
Japanese  competition  affected  only  the  laboring  classes  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
error  of  this  will,  I  think,  conclusively  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  data 
herewith  submitted.  Every  Asiatic  who  finds  employment  in  the  United  States, 
whether  on  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic  coast,  displaces  an  American  laborer;  and  while 
the  baneful  influence  of  coolie  competition  is  more  noticeable  upon  our  "Western 
coast,  it  is  certain  to  have  its  effect  upon  the  labor  of  the  entire  nation. 

The  Chinese  colony  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  is  a  perfect  beehive  of  busy 
industry.  The  problem  of  cheap  living  has  been  solved  by  this  peculiar  race. 
Among  the  lower  and  common  laboring  classes,  such  as  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  the  cost  of  living  has  been  reduced  to  the  minimum  and  the  wages 
paid  are  much  less  than  any  white  laborer  can  live  upon.  The  Chinese  coolie  and 
common  laborer  seems  from  instinct  to  be  able  to  adapt  himself  to  conditions 
under  which  no  white  laborer  can  live.  In  many  instances,  especially  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  coolie  labor  has  absolutely  displaced  white  labor  in  the  Pacific 
coast  States.  Hundreds  of  factories  and  workshops  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
are  in  full  operation,  employing  thousands  of  Chinese  operatives,  who  are  manu- 
facturing boots  and  shoes,  brooms,  men's  clothing,  shirts,  shirt  waists,  ladies' 
skirts,  and,  indeed,  garments  of  all  kinds,  that  find  their  way  not  only  into  "West- 
ern but  Eastern  markets  as  well,  displacing  in  many  instances  the  products  of  our 
Eastern  workshops  and  factories.  So  that,  as  stated,  this  question  is  not  one 
which  interests  the  Pacific  States  alone,  but  which  is  of  vital  concern  to  the 
laboring  interests  of  the  entire  nation. 

In  discussing  the  effect  upon  the  white  race  of  Asiatic  invasion,  the  distin- 
guished writer,  Sir  Henry  "Wrixon, of  Melbourne, says:  "The  United  States,.the 
newest  and  vastest  of  nations,  where  all  the  social  problems  of  the  sons  of  men 
are  cast  in  the  crucible  of  experience,  has  not  dealt  so  effectively,  so  far,  with  the 
question  of  Mongolian  or  Asiatic  invasion  as  have  Australia  and  New  Zealand." 
But  when  it  is  realized  that  the  displacing  of  white  laborers  in  California,  Ore- 
gon, and  other  Pacific  Coast  States  affects  industries  as  far  east  as  the  Atlantic, 
Congress  will  learn  that  the  question  is  not  a  local  one. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES  IN  CHINATOWN,  SAN 

FRANCISCO. 

During'mj^inyestigations  in  San  Francisco  I  endeavored  to  secure  information 
1  respecting^fhenumber  of  operatives  employed  in  the  various  lines  of  manufacture 
\  in  Chinatown.    So  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  no  reliable  data  had  been  compiled  on 
this  subject.    One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Chinese  race  is  secretiveness 
I  in  all  affairs  pertaining  to  their  business.    All  inquiries  at  their  stores,  manufac- 
tories, and  places  of  business  were  met  with  the  ever-ready  response,  "  Me  no 
sabee." 

Through  courtesy  of  the  Hon.  F.  B.  Meyers,  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor 
statistics  of  the  State  of  California,  arrangements  were  made  whereby  the  heads 
of  the  various  manufacturing  and  other  industrial  establishments  in  Chinatown 
were  snbpoenead  to  appear  at  the  labor  commissioner's  office  and  give  testimony 
upon  the  subjects  under  inquiry.  A  large  number  of  witnesses  were  examined, 
and  the  data  herewith  submitted  are,  I  believe,  complete  and  reliable. 
In  many  instances  it  was  impossible  to  secure  accurate  information  as  to  the 

1  The  following  report  was  made  in  May,  1900,  one  month  before  the  Chinese  inspection  serv- 
ice was  transferred  from  the  cnstoms  service  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration.  Certain  references 
to  the  conflict  of  adthority  with  customs  officers  should  be  read  with  this  correction  in  view. 
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number  of  operatives  employed  in  the  various  manufacturing  establishments,  as 
the  operatives  would,  upon  the  least  signal  of  the  approach  of  myself  and  those 
assisting  in  the  investigations,  disappear  from  the  workshops  through  innumer- 
able doors  before  we  had  time  to  count  their  number.  In  a  majority  of  instances, 
therefore,  we  simply  counted  the  number  of  sewing  machines  in  each  place,  allow- 
ing one  operative  for  each  machine,  which  is  certainly  a  conservative  basis  for 
the  tables  submitted  below. 

Nearly  all  of  these  sewing  machines  are  operated  by  gasoline  engines  from  early 
morning  until  a  late  hour  at  night.  In  walking  through  the  streets  in  Chinatown 
I  have  frequently  heard  the  busy  hum  of  hundreds  of  sewing  machines  in  the 
crowded  basements  and  factories  as  late  as  9  and  10  o'clock  at  night. 

MANUFACTURE  OF   CIGARS. 

The  cigar  manufacturing  business  in  San  Francisco  and  other  Pacific  coast 
cities  is  completely  monopolized  by  the  Chinese.  Many  of  the  wholesale  dealers 
in  cigars  handle  the  Chinese-made  cigars  and  put  them  upon  the  market  as 
"white-made"  and  in  many  instances  as  "  union-made  "  cigars.  In  a  statement 
given  to  me  touching  this  subject  by  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Wescott,  president  of  the 
Cigar  Makers'  Union  of  San  Francisco,  that  gentleman  says  that  "fully  one- 
third  of  all  Chinese-made  cigars  are  sold  to  the  trade  as  the  product  of  white 
labor."  Mr.  Westcott  stated  further  that  "were  it  not  for  the  Chinese  monopoly 
of  this  industry,  San  Francisco,  which  is  now  one  of  the  poorest,  would  be  one  of 
the  best  in  the  world  for  cigar  makers." 

There  are  to-day  about  1,200  Chinese  cigar  makers  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 
Their  shops  and  factories  are  scattered  all  over  Chinatown,  where  these  busy 
toilers  may  be  seen  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night  turning  out  cigars  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  scale  of  prices  paid  to  Chinese  cigar  makers 
varies,  of  course,  with  the  different  grades  of  cigars,  and  averages  from  50  per 
cent  to  33  per  cent  less  than  the  union  priges  upon  the  different  grades  of  cigars. 
White  labor  in  the  cigar  manufacturing  industry  has  been  driven  from  the  field, 
and  San  Francisco,  instead  of  supporting  from  2,000  to  3,000  white  cigar  makers 
as  formerly,  has  to-day  less  than  200  union  cigar  makers,  who  have  remained  to 
struggle  against  this  hopeless  competition. 

What  has  been  true  of  the  cigar  industry  has  been  and  will  be  true  of  every 
industry  in  which  American  labor  is  met  with  Asiatic  competition.  It  is  in 
every  instance  a  bloodless  struggle,  in  which  the  white  man  must  surrender  and 
go  down  in  humiliating  defeat. 

CHINATOWN  INDUSTRIES  SUMMARIZED. 

The  following  summary  of  the  industries  of  Chinatown,  in  San  Francisco, 
includes  only  the  principal  manufacturing  establishments.  Thousands  of  Chinese 
who  work  for  themselves  as  shoemakers,  tailors,  cigar  makers,  and  in  every  line 
of  industry  are  not  included. 


Name  of  industry. 

Number 
of  sew- 
ing ma- 
chines. 

Number 
of  work- 
men. 

Average 
hours. 

Average 
wages. 

251 
195 
335 
430 
168 
1,200 

11  to  12 
11  to  12 
11  to  12 
11  to  12 
11  to  12 
10  to  14 

$1.00 

Shirts -.- 

195 
335 

as 

168 

1.00 

1.00 

1,00 

1.00 

Total 

1,146 

2,579 

THE  FRUIT-PACKING  INDUSTRY. 

The  fruit-packing  industry  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in 
California.  Within  the  last  few  months  a  large  number  of  the  leading  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  this  business  have  consolidated  under  a  single  management. 
The  testimony  of  the  officers  of  a  number  of  these  companies,  which  was  taken 
by  me,  disclosed  that  during  the  fruit-packing  season  a  large  percentage  of  the 
labor  employed  at  the  factories  is  Chinese.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  is  full  of 
significance,  that  the  largest  fruit-packing  company  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
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Pacific  Fruit  Packing  Company,  owned  and  controlled  by  Chinese  capitalists, 
employs  more  white  than  Chinese  labor. 

In  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Lew  Hing,  president  of  the  Pacific  Fruit  Packing 
Company,  that  gentleman  says  that  only  about  one-third  of  their  help  is  Chinese; 
the  balance  are  white  women  and  girls,  who  are  paid  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  day. 
When  I  asked  Mr.  Lew  Hing  why  it  was  that  a  Chinese  company  should  hire 
American  girls  and  women  in  preference  to  Chinese,  he  replied:  "  We  find  that 
the  American  girls  and  women  can  do  the  work  easier,  are  quicker  and  more  handy 
than  the  Chinese,  and  can  do  much  more  work;  so  we  give  it  to  them." 

LABORERS  UPON  RAILWAY  LINES. 

The  data  herewith  submitted  cover  all  of  the  principal  railway  lines  in  the 
West  (except  those  of  Washington)  i.  e.,  the  lines  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and 
Navigation  Company — the  entire  Southern  Pacific  system  west  of  Ogden,  Utah; 
and  the  Santa  Fe  lines  west  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

While  the  railway  officials  were  at  first  disposed  to  be  somewhat  reluctant 
about  giving  information  upon  this  subject,  as  soon  as  assurance  was  given  that 
no  improper  use  would  be  made  of  it  and  that  no  newspaper  agitation  on  the 
subject  was  contemplated,  they  gave  me  their  entire  cooperation.  I  was  treated 
with  uniform  courtesy  by  the  officials  of  each  of  the  above  systems  of  railway, 
and  without  their  assistance  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  secure  the  informa- 
tion herewith  submitted. 

I  find  that  there  are  employed  upon  all  of  the  above  lines  13,956  common  labor- 
ers, of  whom  9,475  are  classified  as  "Americans;"  this  number,  however,  would 
have  been  greatly  reduced  had  it  been  possible  to  segregate  the  foreign-bom 
(chiefly  alien)  whites  employed  upon  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company; 
the  laborers  upon  the  lines  of  Southern  Pacific  Company  other  than  Asiatics  and 
Mexicans  having  been  classified  as  Americans. 

As  shown  in  the  following  tables  there  are  employed  upon  the  above  lines 
1,776  Asiatics  and  2,705  alien  whites,  Mexicans,  and  Indians;  33  per  cent  of  the 
entire  number  of  employees  being  foreign  born.  As  stated  above,  the  percentage 
of  the  foreign-born  labor  as  shown  by  these  tables  would  be  increased  from  33 
per  cent  to  not  less  than  45  per  cent  had  it  been  possible  to  segregate  and  classify 
the  alien  whites  in  the  employ  of  the  Southern  Pacifie  Company. 


Southern  Pacific  lines  within  the  State  of  California- 
laborers  employed. 


-Statement  showing  common 


Branch  of  service. 

Common 
laborers. 

Per  cent. 

Average  per 
day. 

Average 
hours. 

Transportation: 

Whites   

1,203 

100 

$2.00 

10 

Total                         

1,203 

100 

2.00 

10 

Motive  power: 

1,159 
29 

97i 
2i 

1.50  to  2. 00 
1.25 

10 

10 

Total                            

1,188 

100 

1.58 

10 

Maintenance  of  way: 

Whites                       

2,624 
317 
137 
376 

76 
9 
4 

11 

1.50  to  2. 25 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

10  to  11 

10  to  11 

10  to  11 

10  to  11 

Total                 

3,454 

100 

1.35 

101 

Construction. — In  the  construction  department  of  the  Southern  Pacific  road 
there  is  employed  a  constantly  shifting  number  of  laborers;  many  of  this  class 
are  Chinese  and  Japanese;  the  number  ranging  all  the  way  from  100  to  1,000  or 
1,500  as  the  exigencies  of  construction  require.  They  are  paid  $1.75  per  day,  for  10 
hours'  work. 
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Southern  Pacific  lines  outside  the  State  of  California — Statement  showing  common 

laborers  employed. 


Branch  of  service. 

Common 
laborers. 

Per  cent. 

Average  per 
day. 

Average 
hours. 

Transportation : 

131 

100 

$2.00 

10  to  11 

131 

100 

2.00 

10  to  11 

Motive  power: 

177 
44 
12 
32 

67 
16} 

a 

12 

1.50 
1.25 
1.55 
1.50 

10 

10 

10 

10 

285 

100 

1.45 

10 

Maintenance  of  way: 

1,366 
119 
308 
851 

511 
4 

11* 
33 

1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

10 

10 

10 

10 

2,644 

100 

1,12* 

10 

Southern  Pacific  system,  including  all  lines  west  of  Ogden — Statement  showing 
common  laborers  employed. 


Branch  of  service. 

Common 
laborers. 

Per  cent. 

Average  per 
day. 

Average 
hours. 

Transportation : 

1,334 

100 

12.00 

10 

1,334 

100 

2.00 

10 

Motive  power: 

1,336 
73 
12 
32 

92 
5 

4 

1.50 
1.25 
1.55 
1.50 

10 

10 

10 

10 

1,453 

10J 

1.45 

10 

Maintenance  of  way: 

Whites --- 

3,990 
436 
445 

1,227 

65 

7* 

n 
m 

1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

10  to  11 

10  to  11 

10  to  11 

10  to  ll 

Total -. 

6,098 

100 

1.12* 

10* 

SUMMARY  OP  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  LINES. 


Whites. 

Chinese. 

Japanese. 

Mexicans. 

Total. 

Per  cent 
alien 
labor. 

Within  the  State  of  California 

Outside  the  State  of  California 

4,986 
1,674 

346 
163 

137 
320 

377 

883 

5,846 
3.040 

15 
45 

All  lines  west  of  Ogden 

6,660 

509 

457 

1,260 

8,886 

25 
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The  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  all  lines — Statement  showing 
common  laborers  employed  as  of  February  17,  1900. 


Nationality. 

Number. 

Nationality. 

Number. 

1,656 
146 
69 
38 
81 
72 
12 
1 
2 
5 
7 
313 
1 
7 
1 
1 

243 

120 

150 

13 

198 

4 

3 

4 

Welsh 

9 

2 

6 

Cuban  

1 

3 

11 

2 

Total. _ 

3,181 

Comparative  statement  showing  number  of  Ameriecns,  as  compared  with  Asiatics 
and  other  aliens,  employed  upon  lines  of  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation 
Company. 


Number 
of  common 
laborers. 

Per  cent. 

Average  Average 
wages,      hours. 

1,656 
463 

2 
1,060 

52 
14! 

$1.50 
1.10 
1.10 
1.25 

10 

10 

10 

33J 

10 

3,181 

100 

.1.24 

10 

Santa  Fe  Route,  lines  west  of  Albuquerque — Statement  showing  common  laborers 
employed  as  of  January  31, 1900. 


Common 
laborers. 

Per  cent. 

Average 
per  day. 

Average 
hours. 

Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
Regular  employment : 

146 

317 

35 

199 

21 
45 
5 

29 

$2.07 
1.10 
1.32 
1.37 

10 

10 

10 

10 

697 

100 

1.39 

10 

Construction: 

64 

40 

1.73 

10 

49 
48 

30 
30 

1.25 
1.6! 

10 

10 

161 

100 

1.57 

10 

Southern  California  Railway  Company. 
Regular  employment: 

322 
30 

81 
8 

1.59 
1.10 

10 

10 

45 

11 

1.25 

10 

397 

100 

1.51 

10 

Construction: 

29 

80 

1.64 

10 

7 

20 

1.25 

10 

36 

100 

1.56 

10 
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Santa  Fe  Route,  lines  west  of  Albuquerque — Statement  showing  common  laborers 
employed  as  of  January  31,  1900 — Continued. 


Common 
laborers. 

Per  cent. 

Average 
per  day. 

Average 
hours. 

San  Francisco  and  San  Joaquin  Valley  Railway  Company. 

Regular  employment: 

Whites        

176 

100 

81.78 

10 

Total               - 

176 

100 

1.78 

Construction: 

Whites 

422 

100 

2.04 

10 

422 

100 

2.04 

SUMMARY— SANTA  FE  LINES. 


Whites. 

Asiatics. 

Indians. 

Mexicans. 

Total. 

Average 
per  day. 

Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad: 

146 
64 

322 

29 

176 
422 

317 

35 
49 

199 

48 

45 

7 

697 
161 

397 
36 

176 

422 

$1.39 
1  57 

Southern  California  Rwy.: 

Regular  employment 

30 

1.51 

1.56 

San  Francisco  and  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley Rwy. : 

1.78 

2.04 

Total    

1,159 

347 

84 

299 

1,889 

1  62 

61 

18 

5 

16 

100 

Hours. 

Average  hours  per  day 10 

Total  regular  employment.-. 1,270 

Total  construction _ 619 

Summary  showing  the  number  and  nationality  of  common  laborers  employed  on 
lines  of  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  Southern  Pacific  lines  west  of 
Ogden,  and  Santa  Fe  lines  west  of  Albuquerque. 


Ameri- 
cans. 

Asiatics. 

Foreign 
whites. 

Total. 

Per  cent 
foreign. 

Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company . 

Southern  Pacific  lines  west  of  Ogden  a 

Santa  Fe  lines  west  of  Albuquerque 

1,656 
6,660 
1,159 

463 
966 
347 

1,062 

61,260 

c383 

3,181 
8,886- 
1,889 

;  '"       48 
25 
39 

Total 

9,475 

1,776 

2,705 

13,956 

33 

a  It  was  impossible  to  segregate  the  white  employees  on  this  line  according  to  nationalities 
There  are,  no  doubt,  a  large  number  of  white  foreigners  included  among  them.  As  I  had  no  way 
of  segregating  them  into  classes,  I  have  included  them  all  under  the  head  of  "Americans." 

6  Mexican. 

e  Indians  and  Mexicans. 

A  large  part  of  the  construction  work  upon  railway  lines  upon  the  Pacific  coast 
is  let  out  to  contractors,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  Asiatic  labor  is  employed 
very  largely  upon  all  such  new  or  construction  work. 
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NUMBER  AND  NATIONALITY  OF  ASIATICS  EMPLOYED  IN  MINES. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that  in  some  of  the  principal  mining  States  of  the 
West  no  departments  or  bureaus  of  mining  have  yet  been  organized,  and  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  segregate  the  nationalities  of  those  employed  in  the 
mining  industry.  In  order  to  secure  data  which  I  desired,  I  have  resorted  to 
every  source  from  which  such  information  might  be  obtained.  In  many  instances 
I  have  written  to  the  postmasters  at  or  near  the  various  mining  camps,  and  the 
data  herewith  submitted  on  this  subject  are  compiled  from  information  which  I 
believe  to  be  reasonably  accurate. 

Most  of  the  Chinese  are  employed  at  mining  work  in  either  gravel  or  placer. 

Many  Chinese  companies  buy  or  lease  land,  which  is  worked  by  Chinese  miners 
Very  few,  however,  are  engaged  at  quartz  mining.  Most  of  the  Chinese  who  are 
employed  about  the  large  mining  camps  are  employed  in  the  capacity  of  cooks 
and  camp  attendants. 

The  data  compiled  as  of  the  date  of  January  1,  1900,  indicate  that  in  California 
there  are  16,415  white  employees  and  3,934  Chinese  working  in  the  mines.  The 
wages  of  the  Chinese  range  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  day,  whereas  white  miners'  in 
the  same  mines  receive  $2  to  $3.50  per  day.  The  hours  are  from  9-J  to  10  per  day 
There  are  also  between  3,000  and  4,000  Chinese  employed  at  placer  mining  for 
Chinese  companies  and  for  themselves  throughout  the  different  mining  districts  of 
California. 

California — Nationality,  wages,  and  hours  of  miners. 


County. 


Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras... 
Del  Norte.  _. 
Eldorado  _.. 

Fresno 

Humboldt.. 

Kern _. 

Inyo. 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Mariposa  ... 

Mono _ 

Nevada 

Placer _ 

Plumas 


Number 

Number 

white. 

Chinese. 

1,000 

220 

600 

200 

1,186 

100 

15 
1,000 

no 

150 

11 

105 

50 

1,000 

60 

277 

50 

55 

25 

71 
100 

48 

700 

114 

200 

48 

1,500 

600 

700 

550 

576 

25 

County. 


Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Luis  Obispo 
Santa  Barbara  . 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Stanislaus 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Yuba _ 

Total 


Number 
white. 


225 

140 

300 

;,5l  i 

10 

10 

1,700 

500 

900 

15 

1,000 

50 

1,500 

250 


16,415 


Number 
Chinese. 


7.5 
60 

108 
50 
10 
10 

248 
45 

585 


25 

237 

65 


In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  between  3,000  and  4,000  Chinese  employed 
at  placer  mining  for  Chinese  companies  and  for  themselves  throughout  the  dif- 
ferent mining  districts  of  California. 

Oregon. — A  letter  from  the  .committee  on  mining  and  mineral  resources  of  the 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  explain  the  situation  in  that  State. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  information  desired  in  regard  to  the  number  or 
nationality  of  laborers  employed  in  the  mining  industry  in  Oregon,  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  no  reliable  source  from  which  this  information  can  be  obtained. 
Oregon  has  no  State  commissioner  of  mines,  or  any  official  whose  duty  it  is  to 
obtain  such  information.  We  have  not  the  material  at  hand  from  which  to  make 
even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mining 
industries  of  the  State  for  the  years  1897,  1898,  or  1899. 

"As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  but  few  Chinese  or  Japanese  miners  are  employed 
in  the  quartz  mines,  but  there  are  a  large  number  of  Chinese  who  work  in  gravel 
and  placer  ground,  most  of  them  on  their  own  account,  and,  as  they  keep  this  up 
year  after  year,  evidently  make  fair  wages  for  themselves.  The  universal  prac- 
tice in  the  State  is  to  allow  10  hours  for  a  day's  work,  and  wages  range  from  §1.50 
to  |3.50  per  day,  according  to  locality,  character  of  work,  and  skill  of  the  man. 
In  closing  I  will  state  that  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mining  industries 
of  Oregon  for  the  present  year  will  be  probably  double  the  number  employed  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  from  present  indications  the  field  for  good  miners  will  be 
much  greater  in  this  State  from  now  on  than  ever  before. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

■' J.  F.  Batchelder, 
"  Chairman  Committee  on  Mining  and  Mineral  Resources." 
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Arizona.—  Most  of  the  Chinese  employed  in  the  mining  industry  in  Arizona  are 
employed  as  cooks,  servants,  and  men  of  all  work  about  the  mining  camps.  As 
in  Oregon  and  California,  a  number  of  Chinese  work  at  placer  mining  on  their 
own  account,  and  the  number  so  employed  varies  considerably  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  table  given  below  the  number  of  Chinese  in  the  different  towns  and  settle- 
ments in  the  Territory  is  given,  with  an  estimated  number  of  those  who  engage 
in  the  mining  occupation: 


Town. 


Clifton.... 

Globe 

Jerome  ... 
Phoenix  .. 
Tucson — 
Kingman  . 
Chloride . . 
Whitehills 
Flagstaff. . 
Winslow  . 
Holbrook  - 


Chinese 
popula- 
tion. 


400 

300 

200 

300 

800 

100 

100 

50 

300 

75 

50 


Number 

em- 
ployed 
at  min- 
ing. 


T5 
50 
75 
100 
150 
60 
40 
18 
65 
40 


To-vn. 


Maceo 

Nogales 

Wificox 

Solomonsville 

Pierce 

Congress 

Casagrande  _. 

Morenci. 

Scattering  ... 

Total... 


Chinese 
popula- 
tion. 


50 
100 
100 
75 
50 
100 
100 
150 
700 


4,000 


Number 

em- 
ployed 
at  min- 
ing. 


20 
45 
40 
40 
10 


1,276 


ASIATIC  COOLIE   LABOE  EST  THE  AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES  OF 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

The  agricultural  industries  of  the  Pacific  coast  States,  more  than  the  railway, 
mining,  or  indeed  any  other  industry,  has  been  made  to  feel  the  baneful  effect  of 
cheap  coolie  competition.  The  passage  of  the  so-called  Chinese  exclusion  law  in 
1882  stopped,  for  the  time  at  least,  the  hordes  of  coolie  laborers  who  were  pour- 
ing into  the  Pacific  States. 

The  Chinese  who  are  already  in  the  United  States  have  shown  great  enterprise 
and  thrift,  and  are  to-day  devoting  their  attention  to  the  industries  in  which  they 
have  become  proprietors,  such  as  mining,  truck  farming,  etc.  As  a  result  the 
Chinese  laborer  demands  and  receives  fairly  remunerative  wages;  and  so  long  as 
the  exclusion  law  is  honestly  enforced  this  dangerous  rival  will  be  removed  from 
the  field  of  destructive  competition. 

Japanese  immigration. — Close  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Chinese  coolie,  however, 
came  the  Japanese,  equally  menacing  to  the  laboring  interests  of  the  country. 
Almost  unnoticed,  and  without  exciting  either  suspicion  or  alarm,  has  Japanese 
coolie  labor  crept  into  the  country  and  established  itself  in  almost  every  line  of 
industry  along  our  Pacific  coast.  Every  vessel  from  the  Orient  that  touched  at 
our  western  ports  left  large  numbers  of  these  little  brown  toilers  upon  our  shores. 
They  were  sent  out  in  gangs  to  the  farming  and  fruit-growing  districts,  and 
almost  before  the  white  labor  of  the  coast  was  aware  that  this  new  foe  was 
among  them,  it  found  itself  displaced  by  a  new  rival  more  dangerous  even  than 
the  Chinese. 

The  hop  and  sugar-beet  fields,  ranches,  orchards,  and  vineyards  are  to-day 
filled  with  Japanese  laborers.  Even  the  Chinese  laborer  has  been  driven  out  by 
them,  and  in  each  of  these  several  important  fields  of  industry  the  Japanese  coolie 
system  is  firmly  established. 

The  official  records  of  the  immigration  office  do  not  show  any  startling  increase 
in  the  number  of  Japanese  immigrants  to  the  United  States.  For  the  last  5  years 
they  show  an  average  of  about  2,000  Japanese  arrivals  each  year.  The  total  num- 
ber of  Japanese  immigrants  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1,  1898,  was  2,230, 
about  1,500  of  whom  were  classified  as  farm  hands  and  gave  as  their  destination 
California.  The  total  arrivals  of  Japanese  in  San  Francisco  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1899,  were  1,667,  of  whom  120  were  females. 

The  records  of  the  immigration  office  fail  to  account  for  the  great  hordes  of 
Japanese  coolies  who  have  already  secured  a  monopoly  of  the  labor  in  the  agri- 
cultural industries  of  the  Pacific  States.  In  the  State  of  California  alone  there  is 
to-day  a  great  army  of  Japanese  coolies,  numbering  upwards  of  20,000.  They  do 
not  colonize  as  do  the  Chinese;  they  are  scattered  about  the  State,  doing  work 
in  the  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens,  and  hop  and  sugar-beet  fields. 

They  are  more  servile  than  the  Chinese ,  but  less  obedient  and  far  less  desirable. 
They  have  most  of  the  vices  of  the  Chinese,  with  none  of  their  virtues.  They 
underbid  the  Chinese  in  everything,  and  are  as  a  class  tricky,  unreliable,  and 
dishonest. 
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The  number  of  Japanese  coolie  laborers  in  California  to-day  is  greater  than  the 
total  number  of  Japanese  arrivals  shown  by  the  immigration  records  at  all  of  the 
United  States  ports  for  the  last  10  years.  How,  then,  came  they  among  us?  This 
is  another  Asiatic  mystery.  The  movements,  the  motives,  the  coming  and  going 
of  these  stoical,  strange  Mongolians  are  as  a  closed  book  to  the  white  races.  As 
with  the  birds  of  passage,  to-day  there  may  not  be  one  in  sight,  to-morrow  they 
may  be  with  us  in  countless  thousands. 

At  the  present  time  they  are  coming  into  the  United  States  in  constantly 
increasing  numbers.  The  immigration  records  for  the  month  of  March,  1900, 
show  that  nearly  1,000  Japanese  immigrants  were  landed  during  the  month  at 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle.  During  the  week  of  April  8,  1900,  the  arrivals 
reached  the  startling  number  of  500  at  San  Francisco  alone,  the  total  for  5 
weeks  being  nearly  as  great  as  the  entire  Japanese  immigration  for  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

In  addition  to  those  who  come  through  our  ports,  thousands  more  enter  the 
United  States  illegally  over  the  border  from  Canada  and  British  Columbia. 
Touching  this  subject,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Frank  C.  Schuyler,  Chinese  inspector 
at  San  Francisco,  but  formerly  stationed  at"  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Port  Town- 
send,  was  taken. 

Mr.  Schuyler  says  that  it  is  notoriously  known  that  large  numbers  of  Japanese 
are  constantly  coming  into  the  United  States  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
from  Vancouver,  that  they  are  employed  as  contract  laborers  upon  the  railways 
and  in  the  mines,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  railway 
companies  operating  between  British  Columbia  and  the  United  States  encourage 
and  aid  such  illegal  immigration.1 

In  a  statement  secured  from  Hon.  William  Jones,  president  of  the  labor  com- 
mission at  Nanamino,  British  Columbia,  that  gentleman  says:  "  Nearly  all  Chinese 
and  Japanese  who  come  to  this  country  (British  Columbia)  are  brought  in  under 
contract;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prove  the  existence  of  stich  contracts." 
Mr.  Jones  cites  an  instance  where  200  Japanese  coolies  were  imported  under  con- 
tract to  work  in  coal  mines.  He  says  further:  "Thereisof  course  some  smuggling 
done  over  the  border,  and  large  numbers  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  enter  the  United 
States  in  this  way.  It  is  said  that  the  headquarters  of  those  engaged  in  this  illicit 
business  are  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  Spokane,  Wash." 

Investigation  by  State  labor  bureau  of  California. — About  two  years  ago  the 
subject  of  Japanese  immigration  was  investigated  by  the  State  labor  bureau  of 
California.  Through  the  courtesy  of  ex-labor  commissioner,  Hon.  E.  L.  Fitz- 
gerald, and  his  assistant,  Hon.  Cleveland  L.  Damm,  of  San  Francisco,  the  testi- 
mony taken  during  such  investigation  was  placed  at  my  disposal.  A  large  number 
of  employers  of  Japanese  labor  were  examined.  The  testimony  of  many  coolie 
laborers  was  also  taken.  It  was  shown  that  in  nearly  every  instance  the  Japanese 
immigrants  came  into  the  United  States  in ' '  bands  "  or  "  gangs  "  of  25  and  upward. 

One  very  significant  fact  developed,  namely,  that  nearly  all  of  the  coolies  who 
were  examined  testified  that  they  had  not  come  to  San  Francisco  direct,  but  had 
come  from  the  north ,  most  of  them  having  landed  at  Vancouver ,  British  Columbia. 

It  was  shown  that  there  exists  in  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  other  Pacific  port 
cities  a  system  of  Japanese  boarding  houses,  the  keepers  of  which  act  as  middle- 
men in  the  procurement  of  "gangs  "of  coolie  laborers.  It  was  likewise  shown 
that  these  boarding-house  keepers  are  in  constant  communication  with  their 
friends  and  relatives  in  Japan,  also  with  certain  so-called  immigration  companies 
in  that  country.  Upon  arriving  in  this  country  the  Japanese  immigrants  go  at 
once  to  one  of  these  boarding  houses,  and  within  2  or  3  days  after  arrival  are  sent 
out  in  gangs,  under  a  boss,  into  the  fields,  orchards,  and  vineyards. 

One  of  the  witnesses  at  this  investigation,  a  Mr.  Kolb,  a  fruit  grower  of  Pleas- 
anton,  Gal.,  stated  that  nearly  all  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  hop  and  sugar- 
beet  industries  is  Japanese,  with  some  Chinese.  Mr.  Kolb  referred  to  a  notorious 
Japanese  boss  by  the  name  of  Sato,  who,  he  claimed,  had  brought  a  great  many 
Japanese  into  the  country.  When  asked  if  he  knew  where  Sato  secured  the 
Japanese,  he  replied,  "  I  do  not  know  exactly ,  but  it  looks  to  me  as  if  he  gets  them 
from  Japan." 

Mr.  A.  B.  Downing,  another  witness,  testified  that  he  is  a  resident  of  Pleas- 
anton,  Cal.;  that  "  he  has  made  a  business  of  contracting  for  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  beets,  etc.;  that  nearly  all  labor  employed  is  Japanese;  that  the  average 
wages  paid  this  class  of  labor  was  from  85  cents  to  90  cents  per  day,  out  of  which 
they  board  themselves." 

Mr.  A.  C.  Piatt,  a  former  member  of  the  Pleasanton  Hop  Company,  testified 

1  See  Mr.  Schuyler's  statement,  Exhibit  A. 
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that  ho  was  "in  favor  of  employing  white  labor  exclusively:  that  there  is  plenty 
of  white  labor  in  California  to  handle  all  of  the  crops,  and  that  he  withdrew  from 
the  company  because  the  balance  of  his  associates  in  business  insisted  on  employ- 
ing Japanese  coolie  labor." 

Mr.  Piatt  also  testified  that  upon  one  occasion  he  had  a  conversation  with  the 
Japanese  boss — Sato;  that  "Sato  wanted  to  take  hold  of  the  work  at  the  ranch, 
and  wanted  me  to  go  in  with  him  and  get  men  from  Japan;  that  the  men  would 
get  only  $4  or  $5  a  month."  Mr.  Piatt  says  he  told  Sato  he  "  didn't  want  anything 
to  do  with  that  kind  of  business." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  in  this  country  hundreds  of  bosses  of  the 
Sato  type,  who  make  a  business  of  bringing  coolie  laborers  into  the  country. 
While  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prove  that  such  laborers  are  brought  in  under 
specific  contract,  the  methods  employed  are  without  question  as  much  a  violation 
of  the  contract-labor  law  as  if  specific  contracts  were  made  in  each  instance. 

In  this  connection  reference  is  made  to  the  affidavit  of  the  Hon.  Cleveland  L. 
Damm,  former  deputy  labor  commissioner  of  California,  which  is  attached  hereto 
as  Exhibit  B. 

JAPANESE   IMMIGRATION   COMPANIES. 

As  has  been  stated  above,  the  Japanese  bosses  and  boarding-house  keepers  in 
the  United  States  are  in  constant  communication  and  cooperation  with  certain 
so-called  immigration  companies  in  Japan.  These  companies  make  a  business  of 
encouraging  and  recruiting  coolie  immigration  to  the  United  States.  Pour  of 
the  principal  companies  of  this  character  are  known  as  .the  "  Kosi  Iman  Kawai- 
sha,"  "  Nihon  Gashi  Iman  Kawaisha,"  "  Hiroshina  Iman  Kawaisha,"  and  "  Kobe 
Iman  Kawaisha. " 

A  contract  is  entered  into  by  one  of  these  immigration  companies  with  every 
Japanese  immigrant  coming  to  the  United  States.  By  the  terms  of  the  contract 
it  is  provided  that  the  immigration  company  shall  secure  passage  for  the  immi- 
grant to  the  United  States,  with  necessary  passport,  and  trat  it  shall  provide  for 
all  his  creature  comforts  while  en  route,  and  return  him  to  Japan  in  case  of  sick- 
ness. Fully  80  per  cent  of  all  the  Japanese  who  come  to  the  United  States  are 
classified,  as  shown  by' the  reports  of  the  immigration  office,  as  farmers.  The 
wages  of  farm  hands  in  Japan  are  3  to  4  yen  per  month,  or  about  $1.50  American 
money,  without  board  or  lodging;  yet  everyone  of  this  class  of  immigrants,  after 
paying  passage  to  the  United  States,  is  able  to  show  to  the  immigration  officers  $30 
in  gold.  It  is  understood  by  the  immigrants  that  they  must  have  at  least  this 
amount  in  order  to  secure  landing  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  fact  full  of  significance  that  of  the  hundreds  of  coolies  who  are  constantly 
coming  into  the  United  States  every  one  produces  just  $30  in  gold;  no  more,  and 
no  less. 

That  the  entire  system  of  immigration  companies,  boarding-house  keepers,  and 
Japanese  bosses  is  but  an  elaborate  and  ingenious  method  of  avoiding  our  con- 
tract labor  laws  no  one  who  has  investigated  the  subject  can  doubt. 

The  following  is  an  exact  translation  of  one  of  the  immigrant  contracts  referred 
to: 

Contract. 

The  Nippon  Imin  Goshi  Company  will  contract,  accepting  the  request  for 
transportation,  of  Yoshida  Ichitaro,  who  is  a  free  emigrant,  having  the  purpose 
to  land  in  San  Francisco,  North  America,  and  to  secure  for  him  work  there,  within 
the  limitations  prescribed  by  the  immigration  laws. 

1.  The  emigrant  shall  perform  everything  that  is  needed  forgetting  the  pass- 
port and  must  be  responsible  for  all  expenses  needed  for  the  voyage,  and  should 
have  the  money  which  is  necessary  when  landing. 

2.  The  maturity  of  the  contract  is  three  years  from  the  date  that  the  emigrant 
starts. 

3.  If  the  emigrant  gets  sick,  or  loses  the  means  to  get  along,  Narita  Toyas- 
hira,  agent,  will  help  him  and  provide  him  means  to  get  back  to  Japan  in  case  it 
is  necessary. 

4.  If  the  emigrant  is  sent  back  at  the  expense  of  the  Japanese  Government  the 
company  shall  pay  all  the  expenses  for  the  emigrant. 

5.  The  emigrant  shall  pay  10  yen  to  the  company  as  its  fee.  If  the  emigrant 
has  a  child  who  does  not  exceed  the  age  of  15  years,  the  charge  for  it  will  be  half 
price,  and  if  the  child  is  not  exceeding  10  years  of  age,  he  will  be  carried  free  of 
charge. 

6.  The  emigrant  shall  provide  two  securities  to  the  company  according  to  acts 
3  and  4  hereof,  and  they  will  be  responsible  to  pay  all  of  the  expenses  that  have 
been  paid  by  the  company  under  the  provisions  of  sections  3  and  4. 
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7.  The  two  securities  are  responsible  in  all  the  matters  pertaining  to  the  emi- 
grant. 
This  contract  is  made  in  duplicate,  one  to  the  emigrant  and  one  to  the  company. 
Meiji,  31st  year  (1898),  1st  month  (January),  31st  day. 

Hamanaka  Hachitabo, 
Special  Manager  Japan  United  Immigration  Company. 
Emigrant: 

voshida  Ichitaro. 
Securities: 

yoshida  yohei. 
Yamamoto  Kusu. 


There  is  every  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  $30  which  is  exhibited  by  the  immi- 
grant to  the  United  States  officials  is  furnished  by  the  immigration  company. 
The  whole  scheme  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  our  contract  labor  laws.  The  class 
of  Japanese  immigrants  who  are  thus  enabled  to  come  to  the  United  States  are  of 
the  most  objectionable  character,  and  without  the  assistance  of  such  organiza- 
tions would  be  compelled  to  remain  in  Japan.  The  United  States  Government 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  suppress  these  immigration  companies. 

The  great  danger  to  the  laboring  interests  of  the  United  States  of  unrestricted 
Japanese  immigration  will  be  better  understood  after  an  examination  of  the  fol- 
lowing tabl«  showing  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Japan  in  the  various 
lines  of  industry: 

Japanese  wage  rates  per  day. 


United 
States 
nioney. 


Carpenters : 

Plasterers 

Stonecutters 

Paper  hangers 

Joiners 

Tailors  for  Japanese  clothing 
Tailors  for  foreign  clothing.. 

Blacksmiths 

Printers 

Ship  carpenters 

Compositors 

Common  laborers 

Confectioners 

Farm  laborers,  per  month 


$0.26 
.26 
.31 
.24 
.29 
.24 
.48 
.36 
.19 


.19 

.17 

1.44 


a  A  yen  is  valned  at  48  cents. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  these  strange  foreigners,  when  they  come  to  the  United 
States,  are  willing  to  work  for  60  and  70  cents  a  day,  which  is  more  than  double 
the  wages  for  which  they  were  compelled  to  work  in  Japan.  As  a  result  of  this 
unnatural  competition  the  white  laborer  has  been  driven  from  the  field  wherever 
the  coolie  system  has  found  a  foothold. 

In  1898  California  produced  17,229  tons  of  beet  sugar.  On  account  of  unex- 
pected drought  during  the  season  the  total  amount  of  beet  sugar  produced  in  the 
State  was  about  50  per  cent  less  than  the  usual  annual  product.  Capitalists  who 
have  gone  into  the  beet-sugar  industry  have  brought  into  the  United  States  hun- 
dreds of  coolie  laborers  from  Hawaii,  China,  and  Japan.  The  same  system  of  coolie 
labor  that  has  been  the  curse  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  years  has  been  brought 
to  the  United  States. 

California  produces  annually  about  10,000,000  pounds  of  hops,  and  fully  75  per 
cent  of  the  labor  employed  in  this  great  industry  is  likewise  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
principally  the  latter. 

I  have  asked  many  of  the  leading  manufacturers  and  employers  of  the  coast 
why  preference  is  not  given  to  white  labor.  The  invariable  reply  has  been 
"  because  white  labor  is  too  independent:  it  occasions  too  much  trouble  to  the 
employer;  the  gang  or  boss  system  is  far  less  troublesome,  and  besides,  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  labor  is  cheaper."  Other  employers  have  told  me  that  they 
would  prefer  white  labor,  but  that  it  is  unreliable;  that  most  of  the  common 
white  laborers  of  the  coast  are  tramps  or  hoboes. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  in  a  measure  true.  More  tramps  can  be  seen  traveling  along 
the  highways  and  railways  of  the  Pacific  coast  States  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  United  States  that  I  have  ever  visited.    The  question  is,  What  has  made  them 
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tramps?  That  the  unequal  and  unnatural  battle  which  the  white  laborer  of  the 
coast  has  been  compelled  to  wage  against  his  Asiatic  competitor  is  directly 
responsible  for  this  deplorable  condition  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

The  records  of  the  State  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  California  show  that  dur- 
ing the  hard  times  in  1895-96  over  15,000  white  laborers  of  California  were  out  of 
employment.  The  thousands  of  women  and  children  who  were  dependent  upon 
them  for  support  were  suffering  from  want  and  hunger,  and  yet  during  all  of 
this  distressing  period  the  36,000  coolie  laborers  in  the  State  were,  for  the  most 
part,  regularly  employed.  Cheap  labor,  like  cheap  money,  is  always  the  last  to 
be  out  of  employment. 

RELATION  OF  ASIATIC  IMMIGRATION  TO  CRIME. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  I  have  secured  data  from  the  official  records  of 
the  cities  of  San  Francisco,  Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati,  showing  the  total  number 
of  arrests  for  crime  in  each  of  the  cities  named  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1899. 
The  degrading  efEect  of  Asiatic  competition  upon  the  white  laboring  classes  of 
the  coast  is,  it  seems  to  me,  forcibly  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  these  figures. 
Thousands  of  white  laborers,  when  forced  to  face  the  alternative  of  working  side 
by  side  with  the  coolie  and  receiving  a  coolie's  wage  or  becoming  tramps,  have 
chosen  to  take  to  the  highways.  The  population  of  San  Francisco,  Cleveland, 
and  Cincinnati  is  about  the  same,  and  yet  the  number  of  arrests  for  crime  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  during  the  last  year  was  greater  than  the  combined  number 
of  arrests  in  the  cities  of  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati. 


Comparative  statement  of  arrests  for  drunkenness,  burglary,  grand  and  petit  lar- 
ceny, and  vagrancy  in  the  cities  of  San  Francisco,  Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati 
for  year  ending  June  1,  1899. 


Popula- 
tion. 

For  drunk- 
enness. 

For  bur- 
glary and 
larceny. 

For  va- 
grancy. 

350,000 
380,000 
296,000 

12,183 
7,685 
2,124 

1,290 

1,020 

8E3 

2  836 

142 

N504 

Total  arrests  for  all  offenses  during  year. 

San  Francisco  _ _  _  _ 28, 013 

Cleveland _ _ 14,452 

Cincinnati 10,010 

The  above  figures  tell  their  own  story.  The  appalling  number  of  arrests  for 
vagrancy  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  can  be  accounted  for  upon  no  other  theory 
than  that  the  white  toilers  of  the  coast  have  gone  down  in  hopeless  defeat  in  the 
unequal  struggle  with  their  Asiatic  competitors.  It  has  been  said  that  the  cur- 
rency of  a  nation  is  always  debased  to  the  level  of  its  baser  standard  coin.  It  is 
equally  axiomatic  that  the  labor  of  a  community  is  always  degraded  to  the  level 
of  the  lowest  type  of  labor  with  which  it  must  compete.  Oil  and  water  will  not 
mix.    American  laborers  may  be  hoboized;  they  mil  not  be  eoolieized. 

SMUGGLING  OVER  THE  CANADIAN  AND  MEXICAN  FRONTIER. 

As  already  stated  large  numbers  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  come  into  the  United 
States  every  year  from  Canada  and  British  Columbia.  The  line  of  frontier  is  so 
extensive  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  police  it  effectively.  I  think,  however, 
that  if  the  Government  were  to  guard  more  carefully  the  railway  lines  operating 
over  the  border  the  number  of  coolies  who  enter  the  United  States  upon  these 
lines  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Hundreds  of  Chinese  immigrants  who  are  denied  landing  at  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco  secure  passage  to  some  Mexican  port,  usually  to  Ensanada,  from  which 
they  work  their  way  over  the  Mexican  border  into  the  United  States.  Many  of 
them  when  approaching  the  border  line  along  the  coast  wait  until  low  tide 
and  follow  the  coast  line  into  the  United  States  over  the  border,  the  tide  water 
obliterating  all  marks  of  the  trail  behind  them.  These  Chinese  are  assisted  by 
their  countrymen  who  live  at  different  points  along  the  border,  and  between 
them  a  regular  system  of  signs  and  communication  has  been  established. 
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MEXICAN  PEON  LABOR. 

As  appears  by  the  tables  showing  the  number  and  nationality  of  laborers  employed 
upon  the  railways  of  the  coast  it  will  be  seen  that  large  numbers  of  Mexicans  are 
employed  on  some  of  the  lines,  notably  upon  the  lines  of  the  Santa  Fe  company. 
A  large  percentage  of  such  Mexicans  are  aliens  who  reside  on  the  Mexican  side 
of  the  line  and  who  come  into  the  United  States  as  laborers. 

In  the  fruit-gathering  season  hundreds  of  Mexicans  living  near  the  border  line 
are  employed  annually  under  contract  and  come  into  the  United  States  and  work 
in  the  orchards,  vineyards,  and  fruit  ranches.  The  American  rate  of  wages  is 
double  that  of  the  Mexican.  The  Mexican  peon  laborer  is  little  if  any  better 
than  the  Japanese  coolie,  and  the  competition  of  the  Mexican  is  quite  as  disas- 
trous to  white  labor  as  is  that  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

THE  CHINESE  EXCLUSION  ACT. 

In  1880  the  tide  of  coolie  immigration  to  the  United  States  from  China  had 
attained  such  alarming  proportions  that  the  American  people  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  unless  immediate  steps  were  taken  for  its  suppression  the  white  labor  of 
the  Pacific  States  would  be  driven  back  eastward  over  the  mountains  and  the 
field  abandoned  to  the  Chinese. 

A  commission  was  appointed  by  President  Hayes  to  visit  Pekin  and  present  the 
situation  to  the  Imperial  Government,  to  the  end  that  some  agreement  might  be 
reached  which,  while  respecting  the  dignity  of  the  Chinese  (Government,  would 
secure  protection  to  the  laboring  interests  of  the  United  States.  As  a  result  the 
famous  immigration  treaty  of  1880  was  framed,  and  in  1882  "  the  Chinese  exclu- 
sion act,"  so  called,  was  enacted  by  Congress. 

Class  legislation  is  always  objectionable,  and  legislative  discrimination  against 
an  individual,  class,  or  nation  can  be  justified  only  by  the  most  urgent  and  extra- 
ordinary necessity.  To  the  honest  toilers  of  all  climes  and  nations  who,  tiring  of 
the  oppression  and  limited  opportunities  which  surround  them  in  the  Old  World, 
are  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a  free  government,  the  United 
States  has  been  ever  ready  to  extend  a  generous  welcome.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  foreigners  have  come  to  our  shores,  have  joined  our  great  army  of  toilers,  and 
are  to-day  respected  citizens  of  their  adopted  country. 

The  European  immigrants  are  rapidly  and  easily  assimilated.  The  peculiarities 
of  race  yield  speedily  to  new  conditions  and  surroundings.  The  Irishman,  the  Eng- 
lishman, the  German,  the  Frenchman,  and  Swede  of  yesterday  is  to-day  an  Ameri- 
can. Not  so  with  the  Asiatic  immigrant.  There  is  between  the  white  and  Mongolian 
races  an  impassable  gulf.  The  two  races  will  not  assimilate.  The  Asiatic  immi- 
grant who  comes  to  the  United  States  retains  all  of  his  race  peculiarities;  he 
remains  an  Asiatic;  he  can  not  be  Americanized.  The  Japanese,  while  adopting 
the  dress  and  manners  of  the  American,  remains  just  as  much  a  foreigner  as  his 
Mongolian  brother,  the  Chinese.  Neither  the  J  apanese  nor  the  Chinese  who  come 
to  the  United  States  have,  as  a  class,  the  remotest  interest  in  our  Government  or 
our  laws.  They  are  no  more  a  part  of  us  than  are  their  countrymen  in  Yoko- 
hama and  Hongkong. 

It  is  in  the  exceptional  and  extraordinary  character  of  Asiatic  immigration  that 
the  exclusion  law  finds  its  justification.  And  I  predict  that  the  time  will  come, 
if  indeed  it  is  not  already  at  hand,  when  the  interests  of  American  labor  will 
demand  that  its  provisions  be  so  extended  as  to  prohibit  the  coming  into  the 
United  States  of  the  "coolie "  classes  of  all  foreign  nations. 

The  purpose  of  the  "Exclusion  act"  is  to  exclude  only  the  "  coolie  "  or  laboring 
classes  of  Chinese  immigrants.  Chinese  merchants,  doctors,  artists,  students,  and, 
in  fact,  all  Chinese  other  than  common  laborers,  are,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
and  the  act,  exempt  from  its  provisions. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that,  as  the  law  is  at  present  administered,  the  greatest 
hardships  are  imposed  upon  the  merchants  and  others  of  the  exempt  classes  of 
Chinese  immigrants.  A  Chinese  merchant  applying  for  landing  in  the  United 
States  must  establish  his  identity  und  standing  as  a  merchant.  If  he  is  returning 
to  the  United  States  after  a'visit  to  China  his  papers  must  be  examined  by  the 
Government  officials,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  forwarded  to  the  city  in  which 
the  merchant  claims  residence  for  investigation.  Pending  such  investigation  the 
immigrant  is  held  in  detention  by  the  steamship  company.  The  place  provided 
by  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  at  San  Francisco  for  the  detention  of  such  immi- 
grants is  called  the  "Detention  loft." 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  Government  in  the  interest  of  humanity  to  see  that  some- 
thing is  done  to  compel  those  who  have  charge  of  Chinese  immigrants,  pending 
the  investigation  of  their  right  to  land  in  the  United  States,  to  give  at  least  a 
small  measure  of  consideration  to  their  comfort  and  creature  welfare.     The 
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steamship  companies  who  bring  these  immigrants  to  our  shores  receive  compen- 
sation for  the  care  and  keeping  of  each  of  them  until  they  are  landed,  and  they 
should  be  compelled  by  the  Government  to  make  proper  and  reasonable  provision 
for  their  comfort. 

I  suggested  to  the  officials  of  the  Chinese  bureau  as  early  as  January  last  that 
I  saw  no  valid  reason  why,  in  the  cases  of  all  Chinese  merchants  and  others  of 
the  exempted  classes,  who  desired  to  visit  China  with  the  expectation  of  return- 
ing to  the  United  States,  the  investigation  respecting  the  business,  identity,  and 
status  of  such  Chinese  might  not  be  made  and  his  status  fixed  prior  to  his  depar- 
ture. Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  the  only  proof  necessary  will  then  be 
proof  of  identity.  This  can  be  readily  furnished,  and  the  further  detention  of 
bona  fide  Chinese  merchants  for  weeks,  and  in  some  cases  months,  in  the  vile 
detention  lofts  will  be  avoided. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  note  that  as  recently  as  March  last  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment issued  to  the  officials  at  the  several  ports  instructions  upon  this  subject, 
and  that  hereafter  the  status  of  Chinese  merchants  will  be  inquired  into  and 
established,  at  least  prima  facie,  prior  to  their  departure  from  this  country, 
instead  of  at  the  time  of  their  return. 

PRA.UDS   COMMITTED   BY   CHINESE   IMMIGRANTS. 

The  records  at  the  Chinese  bureaii  at  San  Francisco  show  that  an  average  of 
between  3,500  and  4,000  Chinese  persons  enter  the  United  States  at  that  port  each 
year. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  official  records  at  the  Chinese  bureau 
at  San  Francisco,  will  give  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  extent  and  character  of 
Chinese  immigration  at  the  present  time: 

The  tables  given  below  cover  the  two  last  fiscal  years,  ending  June  1,  1898,  and 
June  1,  1899,  respectively. 

Number  of  Chinese  applying  for  admission  to  United  States,  number  admitted 

and  rejected. 

JULY  1, 1897,  TO  JULY  1,1898. 


• 

Month. 

Total  ap- 
plying. 

Admitted. 

Total  ad- 
mitted. 

Rejected. 

Total  re- 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

jected. 

330 
255 
462 
397 
411 
296 
115 
113 
231 
218 
540 
438 

323 
371 
370 
364 
306 
368 
160 
93 
168 
195 
546 
406 

2 

3 

3 
15 

7 
11 
18 

6 
12 

5 
10 

3 

325 
374 
373 
379 
313 
379 
178 
98 
180 
200 
556 
409 

11 
4 
4 
11 
16 
5 
1 
1 
2 
3 
26 
26 

2 

13 

4 

4 

i 
i 

3 

5 
3 

2 

12 

17 

8 

6 

4 

i 

3 

1 
1 

27 

27 

Total 

3,806 

3,669 

95 

3,754 

110 

in 

129 

JULY  1,  1898,  TO  JULY  1,  ] 


July 

August  .  - . 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December 
January  .. 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 


349 

319 

19 

338 

20 

694 

530 

12 

542 

66 

633 

272 

10 

282 

108 

250 

472 

8 

480 

92 

312 

284 

2 

286 

72 

292 

264 

10 

274 

50 

154 

205 

6 

211 

37 

203 

159 

1 

160 

33 

82 

144 

2 

146 

16 

271 

184 

7 

191 

25 

420 

221 

1 

222 

23 

296 

497 

6 

503 

31 

3,956 

3,551' 

84 

3,635 

573 

24 
70 
108 
98 
74 
50 
41 
35 
17 


As  shown  in  the  above  table,  there  were  admitted  to  tne  United  States  at  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898, 3,764  Chinese  immi- 
grants, while  in  the  last  fiscal  year  the  number  was  3,635. 
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'  Several  classes  of  Chinese  returning,  number  in  transit  through  the  United  State 
number  departing  and  deported,  etc. 

JULY  1,  1897,  TO  JULY  1,  1898. 


Month. 


Appli- 
cants 
with  sec 
tion  6 
certifi- 
cates ad- 
mitted, a 


ea'd    . 

®  aS 
u  p» 


O  -' 


'53  ^ 

as 


Chinese  depart- 
ing from  San 
Francisco. 


Males. 


Females. 


Beturned  labor 

ers  departing 

under  treaty 

of  1894. 


Males. 


Females. 


July- - 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December 
January  . . 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June _ 

Total 


38 

103 

157 

123 

143 

164 

81 

50 

67 

51 

144 

74 


45 
75 
120 


44 
113 
34 

55 
25 
35 
14 


45 
105 


245 

357 

427 

1,034 


171 
219 

31  IS 
1S1I 


24 


733 


551 


4,654 


50 
99 
133 


105 
35 
58 
39 
47 
73 
16 


13 


39 
11 
:>-> 
7 
14 
4 
s 
4 
43 


JULY  1,  1898,  TO  JULY  1,  1899. 


July 

30 
29 
8 
102 
46 
43 
50 
59 
77 
52 
58 
47 

1 
12 
50 
32 

2 

5 
3 

1 

5 

112 
239 
103 
178 
90 
74 
22 
10 
30 
38 
59 
130 

34 
58 
35 
42 
25 
27 
8 

23 

7 

74 

111 

319 

244 
191 
336 
1,051 
937 
601 
306 
149 

12 
5 
25 
31 
37 
8 
12 
2 

64 

62 

102 

310 

269 

207 

91 

39 

66 

52 

31 

38 

1 

40 

ft 

1 

1 

3 

1 
1 
2 

9 

fi 

January 

22 
37 

3 

3 

1 

4 

Total 

597 

111 

985 

763 

3,815 

232 

1,331 

6 

105 

aThe  section  6  certificate  is  issued  only  to  Chinese  immigrants  other  than  laborers;  such  cer- 
tificates are  issued  in  compliance  with  section  6  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act,  which  provides 
that  all  Chinese  persons  other  than  laborers  who  may  be  entitled  by  the  treaty  or  act  to  come 
within  the  United  States  shall,  before  leaving  China,  obtain  permission  from  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, with  a  certificate  showing  such  permission,  the  name,  occupation  or  profession,  etc., 
of  the  immigrant. 

There  has  in  the  past  years  been  a  great  deal  of  irregularity  at  some  of  the 
customs  districts  in  the  admission  of  Chinese  persons  in  the  exempt  classes. 
Section  6  certificates  have  in  many  instances  been  issued  to  cooly  laborers,  who 
have  been  allowed  to  come  into  the  United  States  as  merchants,  students,  and 

■(-J»Q  TTrt"!  fVf*Q 

Probably  the  greatest  number  of  frauds  are  committed  by  the  class  of  Chinese 
laborers  who  apply  for  admission  on  the  ground  that  they  were  born  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  therefore  "native  sons."  There  has  recently  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  arrivals  who  claim  to  be  "  native  sons,"  their  claims  being  sup- 
ported solely  by  the  unreliable  testimony  of  Chinese  witnesses. 
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The  following  table  contains  a  comparative  statement  showing  the  total  num- 
ber of  arrivals  of  Chinese  by  months',  and  number  of  "  native  sons"  during  cor- 
responding months,  for  the  two  last  fiscal  years: 

Total  number  of  Chinese  admitted-at  San  Francisco  under  exempt  class  as  "native 
born"  compared  with  total  admissions  for  fiscal  years  1897-98  and  1898-99. 


Month. 


July  1, 1897,  to  July  1, 1898. 


Total  ad- 
missions, 
all  classes. 


Native 
born. 


Per  cent 
native 
born. 


July  1,1898,  to  July  1,: 


Total  ad- 
missions, 
all  classes. 


Native 
born. 


Per  cent 
native 
born. 


July 

August ... 
September 

October 

November 
December  . 
January  .. 
February  _ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 


325 
374 
373 
379 
313 
379 
178 
98 
180 
200 
556 
409 


3,764 


97 


590 


lift 

3f 

B* 
1H 
HJ 
13} 
27 
33} 
26} 
31 

m 

23$ 


480 
286 
274 
211 
160 
146 
191 
222 
503 


15} 


3,635 


720 


17? 
28 

HA 

20f 

25 

39} 

35 

11} 

n 
m 
us 


At  least  75  percent  of  the  Chinese  admitted  as  "native  sons"  are  common 
cooly  laborers.  Many  officials  with  whom  I  have  talked  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  alleged  "  native  sons  "  cases  are  frauds,  and  that  not 
to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  applicants  claiming  to  be  "native  sons "  are  entitled 
to  land  as  such. 

CHINESE  LAWYERS. 

In  every  important  port  there  are  certain  unscrupulous  lawyers  who  devote 
their  entire  time  to  the  Chinese  business.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  do  a  perfectly 
legitimate  business.  The  Chinese  merchants  in  our  Western  coast  cities  have 
important  commercial  interests,  and  I  have  met  a  few  attorneys  who  have  a  large 
/"and  important  Chinese  clientage,  who  are  an  honor  to  their  profession.  I  speak 
Linore  particularly  of  the  class  of  lawyers  who  are  constantly  hanging  about  the 
Chinese  bureau  and  the  customs  offices,  and  whose  services  are  invariably  sought 
in  the  attempts  to  secure  the  landing  of  coolies  and  slave  girlsT\It  is  notorious 
that  some  of  the  lawyers  of  this  class  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  worst  classes 
of  the  Chinese,  furnishing  false  testimony,  suborning  and  intimidating  witnesses, 
and  resorting  to  every  means,  fair  or  foul,  to  secure  the  landing  of  their  clients. 
It  is  the  unquestioned  right  of  every  Chinese  immigrant  to  be  represented  by  an 
attorney  if  he  desires  one.  The  large  fees  which  the  Chinese  are  willing  to  pay, 
however,  serve  as  an  immense  corruption  fund,  which  is  constantly  used  to  defeat 
the  objects  of  the  exclusion  law.  If  Congress  would  fix  a  maximum  fee  in  each 
case,  commensurate  with  the  services  actually  rendered,  and  constitute  it  an 
offense  for  any  attorney  to  ask  or  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  further  or 
additional  compensation,  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  tend  to  eliminate  one  of  the 
principal  elements  of  fraud  in  connection  with  Chinese  immigration. 

HIGHBINDERS  AND  HIGHBINDERISM. 

There  exist  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  numerous  "  tongs,"  or  associations  of 
Chinese  of  the  criminal  class,  organized  for  the  express  purpose  of  committing 
brime.  They  exist  on  blackmail  and  pay  large  sums  annually  for  the  protection 
of  gambling  houses  and  other  disreputable  places  which  are  conducted  by  the 
members  of  these  "tongs."  The  word  "tong"  is  the  equivalent  of  "society," 
'\ company,"  or  "  organization." 

'  There  are  in  San  Francisco  at  the  present  time  the  following  highbinder  tongs: 
Chee  Kung  Tong,  Suey  On  Tong,  BowOn  Tong,  Hop  Sing  Tong,  Hip  Sing  Tong, 
Suey  Sing  Tong,  Wa  Bing  Shoan  Tong,  Bing  Gung  Tong,  Bow  Sin  Sere  Tong,  Gi 
Sui  Sere  Tong,  Hip  Yee  Tong,  Qxiong  Duck  Tong,  Jo  Lung  Sen  Tong,  Lun  On 
Tong,  and  Jew  Yee  Tong. 

The  tongs  or  companies  of  this  character  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
so-called  ' '  Six  Companies  "  or  other  Chinese  organizations  which  are  purely  com- 
mercial and  beneficial  in  their  character. 
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Among  the  25,000  Chinese  population  01  the  city  of  San  Francisco  about  1,000 
represent  the  worst  class  of  criminals  on  earth.  Many  of  them  have  been  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  their  native  country  on  account  of  crimes  committed  there. 
They  live  without  work  and  fatten  upon  the  prosperity  of  others  of  their  race. 
They  impose  fines  arbitrarily  and  levy  blackmail  at  will.  If  payment  is  resisted 
or  refused,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  sentence  to  death  the  person  who  refuses  to 
meet  their  criminal  demands. 

The  highbinder  tongs  hold  secret  sessions,  the  business  of  which  is  to  arrange 
for  the  collection  of  tribute.  Each  tong  has  its  regularly  appointed  "  soldiers," 
who  are  commonly  known  as  "Hatchet  Men."  It  is  the  sworn  duty  of  these 
Hatchet  Men  to  murder  all  those  who  have  invoked  the  displeasure  of  the  tong 
whenever  directed  so  to  do. 

These  vicious  and  criminal  societies  are  a  constant  menace  to  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  society.  They  exist  for  the  purpose  of  committing  crime.  They  review 
and  nullify  the  judgments  of  our  courts  with  utter  disregard  for  our  laws.  They 
have  their  own  tribunals,  before  which  offenders  are  secretly  tried  and  sentenced 
to  death,  and  such  sentence  is  executed  by  their  paid  assassins,  They  have  no 
respect  whatever  for  the  oath  administered  in  our  courts.  They  even  make  use 
of  our  courts,  if  necessary,  to  enforce  the  arbitrary  and  secret  decisions  of  their 
own  tribunals.  One  instance  in  particular  was  called  to  my  attention  in  which  an 
innocent  Chinese  merchant,  as  a  result  of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  high- 
binder tongs,  was  accused  of  murder,  tried  and  convicted  in  the  courts  of  Cali- 
fornia, -the  highbinder  societies  furnishing  all  of  the  witnesses  against  him.  It 
was  afterwards  learned  that  all  of  the  testimony  given  at  this  trial  was  false;  that 
the  witnesses  had  been  furnished  by  the  highbinder  society  which  had  made  use 
of  our  courts  to  take  the  life  of  one  who  had  fallen  under  its  displeasure. 

It  is  this  criminal  class  of  Chinese  members  of  the  several  highbinder  tongs  who 
make  a  business  of  bringing  to  the  United  States  slave  girls  and  cooly  laborers. 
As  high  as  $3 ,000  in  gold  is  frequently  realized  from  the  sale  of  a  single  Chinese  slave 
girl  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  The  hundreds  of  cooly  laborers  whom  they 
succeedin  bringing  into  the  country  are  hired  out  in  "  gangs,"  underthe  direction 
of  a  "  boss,"  who  collects  their  wages,  the  principal  part  of  which  is  paid  over  to 
some  company  of  the  highbinders.  The  condition  of  this  class  of  laborers  is 
little  better  than  that  of  slaves.  They  have  little  or  no  personal  freedom;'  they 
are  compelled  to  work  on  year  after  year  and  receive  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
fruits  of  their  toil.  If  any  one  of  them  revolts  against  his  masters  or  seeks  to 
assert  his  personal  liberty  he  is  promptly  assassinated. 

The  power  of  the  highbinder  tongs  among  the  Chinese  population  is  almost 
absolute.  So  great  is  the  dread  inspired  among  the  Chinese  by  these  societies  that 
few  have  the  cpurage  to  resist  their  criminal'demands.  The  State  and  municipal 
authorities  have  been  powerless  to  suppress  the  crimes  of  the  highbinders,  for  the 
reason  that  no  Chinese  witness  has  the  courage  to  appear  and  give  testimony 
against  a  highbinder.  Every  witness  who  should  so  appear  and  testify  would  be 
marked  for  death.  The  Chinese  people  as  a  race  is  peace-loving;  there  is  little  of 
the  warlike  spirit  among  them,  and  they  have  not  the  courage  to  take  a  bold  stand 
against  this  species  of  outlawry,  which  is  a  constant  menace,  not  only  to  their 
prosperity  but  to  their  lives  as  well. 

I  think  it  a  conservative  statement  when  I  say  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
frauds  committea  against  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  in  the  bringing  into  the  United 
States  of  slave  girls  and  coolie  laborers  is  inspired  directly  by  these  highbinder 
societies.  Subornation  of  witnesses  and  procurement  of  false  testimony  is  a  part 
of  the  business  for  which  they  are  organized.  I  have  heard  of  instances  in 
which  reputable  and  highly  respected  Chinese  merchants  have,  under  fear  of  per- 
sonal violence  from  the  highbinders,  been  compelled  to  give  false  testimony  in 
cases  where  these  criminal  organizations  have  desired  the  landing  of  cooly  labor- 
ers or  slave  girls. 

Most  of  these  tongs  have  in  their  regular  employ  some  attorney  of  the  class  here- 
tofore referred  to.  These  attorneys  are  paid  regular  annual  salaries,  in  addition 
to  fees  in  special  cases,  for  their  work  in  behalf  of  these  tongs. 

It  is  my  opinion,  after  a  most  thorough  and  careful  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject, that  if  the  country  could  be  rid  of  this  criminal  class  of  Chinese,  and  the 
highbinder  societies  or  tongs  permanently  suppressed,  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  the  commission  of  fraud  in  the  administration  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws 
would  be  eliminated. 

In  discussing  this  phase  of  the  Chinese  question  with  Dr.  John  Endicott  Gard- 
ner, interpreter  at  the  Chinese  bureau,  San  Francisco,  that  gentleman  said: 
"  Fully  75  per  cent  of  all  of  the  frauds  committed  at  the  present  time  against  the 
exclusion  law  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  highbinder  organizations. "    Dr.  Gard- 
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ner,  in  addition  to  his  position  as  official  interpreter  for  the  Government,  occupies 
the  chair  of  Oriental  languages  at  one  of  the  western  universities.  He  is  a  highly 
cultured  gentleman,  and,  having  spent  many  years  in  missionary  work  in  China, 
has  greater  familiarity  with  the  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  Chinese 
race  than  anyone  whom  I  have  ever  met.  The  Government  is  exceedingly  for- 
tunate in  having  as  interpreter  at  such  an  important  port  as  San  Francisco  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  ability,  high  standing,  and  character  of  Dr.  Gardner. 

Attached  to  .this  report  is  an  extended  statement  given  to  me  by  Dr.  Gardner 
touching  many  of  the  points  covered  in  this  report.  Dr.  Gardner's  statement  is 
highly  interesting  and  is  attached  hereto,  marked  "Exhibit  C." 

Attached  to  Dr.  Gardner's  statement  are  numerous  exhibits,  the  same  being 
original  translations  from  Chinese  documents,  as  follows: 

Exhibit  A. — Letter  of  instructions  to  a  highbinder  or  salaried  "  soldier"  to  kill 
another. 

Exhibit  B. — Contract  for  the  sale  of  a  Chinese  slave  girl,  which  is  in  the  regu- 
lar form  in  constant  use  among  the  Chinese  who  are  engaged  in  this  nefarious  • 
practice. 

Exhibit  O. — Coaching  paper  or  catechism  furnished  by  highbinders  to  Chinese 
slave  girl  to  be  used  by  her  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  landing  in  the  United 
States. 

Exhibit  D. — Voluntary  statement  of  a  Chinese  slave  girl  known  as  "Lee  Yow 
Chun."  This  statement  is  made  by  the  slave  girl  at  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
Home  at  San  Francisco,  to  which  the  girl  had  fled  from  her  captors.  .  The  trans- 
lation is  by  Dr.  Gardner. 

Exhibit  E. — Intercepted  letter  from  a  highbinder  to  the  officers  of  his  tong. 

Exhibit  F. — A  translation  of  a  letter  of  warning  received  by  Dr.  Gardner  from 
a  Chinese  friend,  advising  him  that  the  highbinders  had  placed  a  price  upon  his 
(Gardner's)  head. 

An  examination  of  the  above  exhibits  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  methods 
of  the  criminal  organizations  known  as  the  highbinders. 

Mr.  "William  Price,  lieutenant  of  police  of  San  Francisco,  in  speaking  of  the 
highbinders,  says: 

"  Their  places  are  finely  fitted  up,  the  same  as  club  rooms.  There  they  meet  as 
other  organizations  do.  If  a  member  has  anything  against  another  man  he  places 
his  case  before  the  society  and  offers  so  much  money  to  have  the  man  killed. 
After  they  have  settled  on  the  man  to  be  killed,  his  head  is  as  good  as  gone.  The 
societies'  rules  are  so  binding  that  those  who  are  chosen  are  bound  to  kill  their 
victim  even  if  there  were  twenty  policemen  standing  about  at  the  time." 

Lieutenant  Price  says  there  are  about  3,000  Chinese  highbinders  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  the  present  time,  who  are  nothing  but  cutthroats  and  bad  men.  He  styles 
them  "the  worst  class  of  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  do  not  molest 
the  white  people,  as  they  fear  an  uprising  against  their  race  in  the  event  that  any 
white  man  was  killed."  Lieutenant  Price  states  further  that "  one  of  the  by-laws 
in  all  of  the  highbinder  societies  is  to  the  effect  that  every  highbinder  is  obliged 
to  aid  in  the  landing  of  cooly  laborers  and  Chinese  slave  girls. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Immigration  North,  of 
San  Francisco,  who  served  as  one  of  the  commissioners  before  whom  the  investi- 
gation into  the  practices  of  highbinders  was  heard  about  2  years  ago,  much  of  the 
testimony  taken  at  that  investigation  was  placed  at  my  disposal.  Some  of  the 
important  parts  of  this  testimony  is  submitted  herewith  as  part  of  my  report. 
They  are:  Statement  of  William  Price,  lieutenant  of  police,  Exhibit  D;  statement 
of  "  Chun  Ho,"  rescued  slave  girl,  Exhibit  E;  statement  of  Miss  Donaldina  Cam- 
eron, matron  Presbyterian  Chinese  Eescue  Home,  Exhibit  F. 

During  my  investigations  of  this  subject  a  number  of  very  prominent  and 
wealthy  Chinese  merchants  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  visited  me  at  my  hotel, 
most  of  them  coming  secretly  in  the  nighttime,  as  they  were  fearful  that  vio- 
lence would  be  done  them  if  it  became  known  to  the  highbinders  that  they  had 
been  to  see  me.  Everyone  of  these  men  substantiated  what  Dr.  Gardner  had 
said  respecting  the  frauds  committed  in  the  landing  of  coolies  and  slave  girls. 
They  insisted  that  if  the  highbinder  societies  could  be  broken  up  that  the  source 
of  nearly  all  of  the  frauds  committed  against  the  exclusion  act  would  be  removed. 

That  the  State  and  municipal  authorities  of  California  were  powerless  to  break 
up  these  organizations  all  of  the  Chinese  with  whom  I  talked  were  agreed. 

As  a  result  of  my  investigation  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way 
in  which  this  evil  can  be  reached  and  the  country  rid  of  this  vicious  and  disturb- 
ing element  is  for  Congress  to  take  the  subject  in  hand. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  all  the  members  of  the  highbinder  societies  are  aliens  and 
criminals  of  the  worst  type.     The  one  thing  which  they  fear  above  all  others,  hold- 
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ing  it  in  greater  dread  than  all  of  our  laws,  our  courts  and  jails,  is  deportation  to 
China.  The  purpose  of  the  highbinder  organizations  is  vicious  and  criminal.  They 
should  be  suppressed  by  law  of  Congress,  and  membership  therein,  or  in  any 
society  having  for  its  purpose  the  commission  of  crime,  or  the  violation  of  our 
laws  on  the  part  of  aliens  residing  in  this  country,  should  render  such  aliens  liable 
to  deportation. 

In  this  connection  I  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  statement  of  the  imperial 
Chinese  consul-general  at  San  Francisco,  Ho  Yow,  marked  "Exhibit  G,"  attached 
to  this  report. 

Also  to  statement  of  a  Chinese  merchant  of  San  Francisco,  marked  "  Exhibit  H," 
and  hereto  attached. 


Exhibit  A. 
STATEMENT  OF   FRANK  D.  SCHUYLER,  CHINESE  INSPECTOR,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

'  Q.  What  is  your  official  connection  with  the  Chinese  bureau,  Mr.  Schuyler?— 
A.  At  San  Francisco,  as  an  inspector. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  acted  in  such  capacity? — A.  I  think  since  about  the  8th 
or  9th  of  last  January,  during  which  time  I  have  had  about  30  days'  leave  of 
absence. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  where  had  you  resided  and  what  was  your  business ''.— A. 
Chinese  inspector  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  since  the  1st  day  of  September,  1893.  I  was 
appointed  in  New  York  about  the  8th  of  August,  1893,  and  proceeded  to  Seattle, 
where  my  official  station  was  designated,  arriving  there  about  the  1st  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1893,  and  have  been  in  actual  Government  service  ever  since. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  you  were  stationed  in  Seattle,  are  you  able  to  state 
approximately  the  number  of  Chinese  that  were  landed  there  annually? — A.  I 
can  not,  as  Port  Townsend  was  the  principal  landing  place. 

Q.  During  your  connection  with  the  Government  service  at  Seattle  what  per- 
centage, if  any,  of  the  total  admission  of  Chinese  to  this  country  would  you  think 
were  not  entitled  to  admission,  or  were  admitted  upon  proofs  that  you  have  reason 
to  believe  were  false?— A.  Very  few,  as  it  is  not  a  large  place;  and  there  are  not 
more  than  17  to  20  Chinese  firms  in  Seattle  to-day. 

Q.  What  would  you  estimate  the  total  Chinese  population  to  be  in  Seattle?— 
A.  It  varies;  in  the  summer  there  are  only  about  250  to  300,  as  they  go  away. 

Q.  Are  there  any  considerable  number  of  Japanese  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  what  Japanese  ports  do  they  come  principally  ?— A.  I  can't  say.  They 
come  to  this  country  via  the  Canadian  Pacific  steamers  via  Vancouver. 

Q.  Do  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  Japanese  immigrants  who  land  in 
Seattle  remain  in  that  country?— A.  Prior  to  my  going  away  it  was  notoriously 
known  that  they  came  in  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  Vancouver  to 
Seattle  and  from  Tacoma  to  Puyallup,  which  is  between  Seattle  andTacoma, 
where  they  congregate  in  large  numbers,  and  went  to  work  for  the  railroads  as 

Q.  Upon  what  railroads  was  it  reported  that  they  were  employed  principally?— 
A.  The  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think,  through  facts  that  have  come  to  your  knowl- 
edge, that  these  Japanese  who  landed  and  went  at  once  to  work  on  the  railroads 
came  from  Japan  for  that  purpose?— A.  I  think  so,  as  I  have  seen  Japanese  come 
in  on  the  railroad  and  from  a  certain  mark  or  peculiarity  on  their  faces  we  would 
know  that  they  were  the  same  who  were  sent  away  on  the  train  the  next  day. 

Q.  Were  they  in  charge  of  a  boss?— A.  Apparently  not,  although  there  was 
always  some  one  who  spoke  English. 

Q.  About  how  many  that  land  in  that  country  go  out  to  work  in  the  mines  and 
on  the  railroads  in  the  course  of  a  year?— A.  All  the  way  from  20  to  50,  day  after 
day,  for  a  long  time,  and  then  there  would  be  a  lapse,  so  it  is  hard  telling. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  Japanese  agency  or  employment  bureau  through 
whom  these  laborers  were  furnished? — A.  "Ses;  there  was  a  firm  there  who  it  was 
generally  supposed  had  the  handling  of  these  Japanese,  and  the  general  supposi- 
tion was  that  they  were  the  ones  who  brought  them  here  under  contract. 

Q.  Who  would  you  recommend  that  I  call  upon  as  being  the  persons  most  likely 
to  put  me  in  totich  as  to  the  details  on  this  subject?— A.  Col.  F.  D.  Heustis,  col- 
lector of  customs  at  Port  Townsend,  will  be  able  to  give  all  the  data  on  the  Jap- 
anese immigration  question.  There  is  an  immigration  commissioner  at  Vancou- 
ver who  is  also  well  informed. 
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Q.  What  do  you  know  upon  the  subject  of  wages  paid  to  the  Japanese  laborers 
in  that  country? — A.  Only  upon  representation,  which  is  very  much  less  than  any 
other  class  of  labor. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  upon  the  subject  of  Chinese  landing  in  British  Columbia 
and  illegally  entering  this  country  over  the  lines? — A.  It  was  a  notorious  fact 
that  the  Chinese  landed  in  this  country,  coming  via  the  Canadian  Pacific  Hallway 
via  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  large  numbers  at  a  time,  but  that  there  was  no 
increase  in  the  local  population,  and  the  query  always  remained  as  to  what  had 
become  of  them.  Every  man  must  have  $50  when  he  lands  as  evidence  to  the 
Canadian  Government  that  he  is  no  pauper.  This  certificate  must  be  renewed 
every  6  months,  and  if  a  man  desires  to  leave  the  country  his  head-tax  receipt  is 
taken  up  until  he  again  seeks  admission  to  the  United  States,  when  it  is  returned 
to  him. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also  notorious  that  the  railroads  operating  between  British  Colum- 
bia and  this  country  encourage  rather  than  discourage  the  transportation  of  Chinese 
to  this  country?— A.  Not  Chinese,  but  the  Japanese,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  have  you  ever  heard  of  immigration  companies  located  either  here  or 
in  Japan  making  a  business  of  furnishing  the  head  money  of  $25  or  $30,  as  you 
state  they  must  have,  for  the  purpose  of  having  him  exhibit  it  here? — A.  At  one 
time,  when  two  Japanese  were  rejected  for  not  having  the  sufficient  amount  of 
money,  a  collection  was  made  up  among  some  Japanese  at  Victoria,  so  that  they 
would  all  have  $25  or  $30  when  they  got  to  San  Francisco.  They  were  under  the 
impression  that  having  passed  at  Victoria  they  would  not  be  subject  to  examina- 
tion at  San  Francisco.  The  emigration  agent  at  Vancouver,  whose  name  I  can 
not  recall,  told  me  that  he  had  discovered  the  existence  of  a  company,  I  think 
in  Kobe,  Japan,  where  they  furnished  the  passage  money,  and  the  agents  in  this 
country  see  that  the  head  money  is  given  to  the  emigrants  as  they  come  in;  that 
if  a  man  in  Seattle  wants  500  men  he  sends  to  Kobe,  Japan,  and  they  come  here 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  line  or  the  Japanese  line. 

Q.  The  general  impression  then,  you  would  say,  is  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
emigrants  that  come  here  come  under  such  an  arrangement? — A.  Up  there,  yes; 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  happens  here. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  as  to  the  number  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  principal  railways  or  mines  of  that  vicinity?— A.  Japanese  are 
employed  on  the  railroads  and  Chinese  are  in  the  canning  business.  There  are  no 
Chinese  employed  on  the  railroads,  excepting  a  few  on  the  Northern  Pacific  who 
have  been  employed  on  that  line  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  situation  at  Seattle  what  would 
you  say  as  to  whether  the  Japanese  emigration  has  been  on  the  increase  in  the 
last  four  or  five  years? — A.  Decidedly  on  the  increase.  It  has  been  said  that  as 
many  as  4,000  to  5,000  have  come  in  in  a  month.  I  think  that  probably  1,200  to 
1,500  would  be  a  fair  estimate. 

Q.  Do  all  of  those  who  come  in  have  to  pass  through  the  examination  so  that 
the  Government  is  able  to  have  a  register? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  form 
carried  out  on  the  Canadian  side,  but  until  lately  they  boldly  walked  in. 

Q.  Then  the  principal  number  come  in  over  the  British  Columbia  line? — A.  I 
do  not  know,  but  would  say  that  the  larger  number  do. 

CJ.  What  practical  suggestion  could  you  make,  from  what  you  know  of  the  situ- 
ation, as  to  any  reasonable  method  that  might  be  adopted  to  check  this  emigra- 
tion over  the  line? — A.  The  illegal  entry  over  the  line  is  simply  a  matter  of  policing 
the  line.    It  is  a  matter  of  legal  affairs. 

Q.  During  your  entire  experience  as  an  officer  in  the  Chinese  bureau  you  have 
observed,  no  doubt,  that  there  are  quite  a  percentage  who  ask  admission  as  a 
native  born? — A.  That  is  practiced  more  here  than  at  Seattle.  We  do  not  admit 
a  Chinese  as  native  born  unless  he  has  2  white  people  as  proof. 

Q.  I  understand  that  in  this  city  there  is  a  resident  Chinese  population  of  about 
25,000  to  50,000.  About  what  percentage  of  that  population  would  you  say  are 
women  or  females? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  percentage  of  females  is  greater-  in  the  native 
born  than  the  others? — A.  Yes,  at  this  place. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  those  who  come  on  the  native-born  certificate  do  you 
think  are  fraudulent?— A.  I  can  not  tell,  but  at  Seattle  I  do  not  think  there  were 
more  than  2  per  cent;  but  here  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Out  of  the  total  admissions  at  this  port  in  the  last  fiscal  year  1  out  of  7  or  8 
make  application  as  native  born.  Don't  you  think  it  impossible  that  this  is  so?— 
A.  It  may  be  possible,  as  Chinese  came  here  as  early  as  1851  and  were  admitted 
unlimited. 

Q.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  detain  a  Chinese  merchant  in  the  detention  loft  or 
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any  othei  place  for  any  extended  period  for  the  purpose  of  examining  his  papers, 
documents,  etc.,  which  on  their  face  appear  to  be  perfectly  proper?— A.  None, in 
my  opinion.  I  think  that  all  investigations  in  cases  where  no  direct  information 
of  fraud  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  bureau  should  be  made  in  the  interim 
of  the  departure  of  the  subject  and  his  return  to  this  country.  It  should  be  inves- 
tigated upon  his  departure  and  filed  subject  to  his  return. 

Q.  Is.it  not  a  fact  that  upon  the  subject  of  landing  slave  girls  illegally  the  high- 
binder institutions  are  really  the  persons  who  engage  in  that  business  principally 
and  in  most  instances  are  interested  in  furnishing  false  proofs?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  some  measure  might  be  taken  by  the  Government  which  might  rid  this 
country  and  other  Chinese  countries  of  highbinderism,  would  that  not  facilitate 
the  law  to  a  great  extent? — A.  I  think  the  Chinese  would  work  with  you  hand  in 
hand. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  a  suggestion  that  a  law  be  passed  by  Congress 
making  membership  proof  of  either  crime  or  misdemeanor,  which  would  render 
any  member  liable  to  deportation,  if  alien,  and  then  leave  it  to  the  head  of  the 
Immigration  Bureau  as  a  court?— A.  I  think  that  while  the  consul-general  resides 
here  he  be  made  head  of  this  court. 


Exhibit  C. 
AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  CLEVELAND  L.  DAM. 

Mr.  Cleveland  L.  Dam,  attorney  at  law,  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
State  of  California,  appeared  personally  before  Special  Agent  Thomas  P.  Turner, 
and  in  reply  to  inquiries  propounded,  testified  as  follows,  to  wit: 

State  of  California,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  ss: 

Cleveland  L.  Dam,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  From  April,  1895,  until 
October,  1899, 1  served  as  deputy  labor  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  sta- 
tistics of  the  State  of  California,  under  the  appointment  of  His  Excellency  James 
H.  Budd,  governor. 

Among  the  first  questions  considered  by  the  commission  was  that  of  the  immi- 
gration of  Japanese.  The  labor  commission  made  as  thorough  an  investigation 
as  possible,  the  scenes  of  investigation  being  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  Pleasan- 
ton,  Vacaville,  Solano  County,  and  Sacramento.  At  Pleasanton  we  examined 
Japanese  contractors  and  laborers,  merchants  from  whom  the  Japanese  contrac- 
tors bought  supplies,  farmers,  and  the  president  of  the  Pleasanton  hop  fields:  at 
Vacaville,  the  orchardists,  boarding-house  keepers,  and  Japanese  contractors  and 
laborers.  The  investigation  in  San  Francisco  covered  the  testimony  of  Japanese 
boarding-house  keepers,  officials  connected  with  the  United  States  Immigration 
Bureau  at  San  Francisco,  and  merchants  who  were  interested  in  the  production 
of  raisins,  hops,  and  sugar  beets  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation  we  could  not  find  any  specific  contracts  between 
persons  of  this  State  and  the  residents  of  Japan,  but  in  one  particular  instance 
we  traced  a  certain  Japanese  laborer  from  Winters,  Cal.,  to  his  home  in  Japan, 
and  his  return  with  a  number  of  workmen  whom  he  brought  here  under  his 
charge  and  for  whom  he  found  employment  in  the  fruit  orchards  near  Vacaville. 

We  also  found  evidence  and  had  in  our  possession  certificates  of  a  society  hav- 
ing its  headquarters  in  Japan  which  issued  to  each  emigrant  a  certificate  prom- 
ising to  take  care  of  them  while  in  this  country,  to  find  them  employment  here, 
to  protect  them  in  case  of  sickness,  and  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over 
their  future  welfare. 

While  we  could  not,  find  any  evidence  of  existing  contracts  under  which  Japan- 
ese laborers  were  brought  here,  we  were  satisfied  that  they  were  brought  here 
through  correspondence  with  their  friends  in  this  country,  who  held  out  to  them 
great  inducements  as  far  as  employment  was  concerned,  and  the  lucrative  pay 
for  that  employment.  The  greatest  difficulty  had  in  making  these  investigations 
was  the  proneness  of  the  Japanese  to  evade  the  truth.  In  interrogating  them  as 
to  why  they  came  here  they  would  at  first  have  nothing  to  say  and  then  admit 
that  they  came  here  to  learn,  coming  as  students,  but  coming  here  to  work  until 
they  had  sufficient  means  to  complete  their  education  and  study  American  ways 
and  enterprises. 

There  are  no  doubts  in  my  mind  but  that  contracts  are  made  in  violation  of  the 
laws,  but  they  are  possibly  made  by  the  boarding-house  keeper,  who  would  con- 
tract to  furnish  so  much  help  and  rely  upon  the  inducements  of  the  person  requir- 
ing same  to  send  to  Japan  and  get  the  men  here. 
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Personally  the  Japanese  laborer  who  comes  here  is  unreliable  and  uncertain, 
and  the  success  that  has  been  attained  by  Japanese  labor  in  this  country  has  been 
done  by  what  is  known  as  the  "  Boarding-house  system,"  where  a  number  of 
Japanese  can  always  be  had.  While  some  are  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  the 
night's  intoxication,  others  always  take  their  places,  so  that  one  need  not  be  with- 
out any  number  of  them  at  all  times.  This  is  one  of  the  points  relied  upon  as  an 
excuse  for  hiring  Japanese  labor;  that  under  this  "boss  system  "the  required 
number  of  men  could  always  be  had  to  perform  the  work,  and  under  these  condi- 
tions the  employer  is  relieved  of  the  trouble  of  seeking  new  hands  from  day  to  day. 

The  evolution  of  the  Japanese  is  remarkable;  after  being  here  a  short  time  and 
working  upon  farms,  vineyards,  etc.,  he  gravitates  to  the  city  and  seeks  some 
employment  of  an  industrial  character  which  tends  to  displace  mechanics,  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  city  can  be  seen  tailoring,  furniture,  shoe,  restaurant,  crockery, 
and  other  establishments,  showing  that  the  tendency  of  the  Japanese  is  to  engage 
in  profitable  employment  to  the  detriment  of  white  labor. 

In  domestic  employment  Japanese  labor  is  becoming  a  very  important  factor, 
and  to  a  large  extent  is  taking  the  place  of  the  diminished  number  of  Chinese 
domestics,  their  work,  however,  not  being  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  other  domestic 
help  owing  to  their  unreliability. 

The  influx  of  Japanese  can  not  be  considered  otherwise  than  a  serious  menace 
to  the  welfare  of  white  labor  in  our  State,  not  only  as  a  competitor  of  the  cheaper 
class  of  labor,  but  of  more  advanced  labor,  even  to  professional  spheres,  as  is  now 
evidenced  by  his  signs  and  advertisements  as  physicians,  dentists,  and  even  for- 
tune tellers,  catering  to  white  trade. 

The  Japanese  stops  at  nothing,  evidently  imbued  with  the  idea  that  he  repre- 
sents a  superior  civilization;  he  is  here  to  turn  his  efforts  to  profitable  account  in 
an  open  field  of  competition  comprising  all  avocations. 

As  he  has  driven  white  labor  from  the  orchard,  farm,  vineyard,  beet,  and  hop 
fields,  and  domestic  services,  there  is  no  limit  to  which  he  will  not  aspire,  and  the 
result  which  must  necessarily  follow  will  be  a  most  severe  damage  to  white  labor. 

C.  L.  Dam. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of  February,  1900. 

James  Mason, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 

State  of  California. 


Exhibit  D. 
STATEMENT  OF  J.  ENDICOTT  GARDNER,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

State  of  California,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  the  undersigned  authority  in  the  above  city,  county, 
and  State,  Dr.  J.  Endicott  Gardner,  37  years  of  age,  and  resident  of  the  said  city 
and  county,  at  present  occupying  the  position  of  United  States  Chinese  inspector 
and  interpreter  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  and  professor  of  Chinese  language 
at  the  University  of  California,  and  missionary. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  were  you  a  resident  of  China? — A.  Sixteen  or  seventeen. 

Q.  How  was  your  time  occupied  dtiring  your  residence  in  China?— A.  As  stu- 
dent in  China. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Chinese  bureau  in  the  United 
States?— A.  On  the  Pacific  coast  16  or  17  years,  from  San  Francisco  to  British 
Columbia,  and  for  short  periods  at  Portland,  Port  Townsend,  Tacoma,  Victoria, 
and  Vancouver. 

Q.  As  interpreter  it  has  been  your  duty,  has  it  not,  Doctor,  to  interrogate 
Chinese  emigrants  who  desire  landing  in  this  country?— A.  Yes;  both  to  interro- 
gate and  interpret  interrogatories  put  to  them  by  other  inspectors. 

Q.  How  extensive  can  you  say  your  acquaintance  and  knowledge  has  been 
respecting  the  question,  generally,  of  Chinese  immigration  and  the  methods  and 
practices  employed  in  securing  admission  to  this  country?— A.  Probably  on 
account  of  being  able  to  read  their  letters,  as  well  as  speaking  their  language 
from  childhood,  I  must  say  that  I  am  as  thoroughly  familiar  with  those  methods 
as  anyone  in  California.  I  have  been  in  the  position  to  be  more  familiar  than 
anyone  else. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  the  mode  of  procedure  practiced 
now  at  the  different  Pacific  ports  is  uniform?— A.  There  is  a  decided  lack  of 
uniformity. 
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Q.  In  a  general  way,  can  you  state  what  has  been  and  what  is  the  effect  of  this 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  procedure  and  practice?— A.  It  leads  to  seri- 
ous dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  steamship  companies,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  at  some  ports  for  the  Chinese  to  gain  admission,  the  collectors  and  offi- 
cials being  more  severe  and  prejudiced,  and  causing  the  Chinese  to  make  for 
ports  where  admission  is  gained  more  easily. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  under  the  present  practice  and  mode  of  procedure  it 
is  more  difficult  for  emigrants  at  certain  ports  to  gain  admission  than  at  others, 
and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  those  ports  are  chosen  by  the  emigrants  where  they  are 
likely  to  meet  with  the  least  obstruction.  This  situation,  then,  you  attribute  to 
the  lack  of  uniformity? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  suggestion  could  you  make  that  would  tend  to  cure  this  evil?— A.  I 
would  suggest  the  gathering  of  data  at  different  points  where  Chinese  enter  the 
United  States  and  have  them  compared  Dy  special  agents  or  with  the  commission, 
with  the  view  to>bringing  about  uniformity,  so  that  all  collectors,  deputy  collect- 
ors, and  Chinese  inspectors  might  act  along  certain  lines.  As  things  are  at  present, 
when  certain  steamship  companies  find  it  difficult  to  get  their  patrons  in  the  offi- 
cer at  that  certain  port  is  made  to  bear  the  brunt  of  all  this,  and  the  most  honest 
officer  is  held  up  for  it. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  attached  to  the  bureau  at  this  port? — A.  I  was 
attached  to  this  bureau  first  either  in  1883  or  1884  until  toward  the  end  of  1884. 
I  resigned  to  go  North  for  a  more  lucrative  post,  and  returned  to  this  coast  when 
the  salary  was  increased  some  three  years  ago,  and  in  the  meantime,  off  and  on, 
I  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Government,  all  the  time  inter- 
preting and  translating  between  Americans  and  Chinese. 

Q.  What  do  you  know,  Dr.  Gardner,  upon  the  subject  of  railway  and  steam- 
ship companies  being  interested  in  bringing  in  these  Chinese  emigrants,  and  what 
part  do  they  take  in  it? — A.  So  far  as  the  companies  themselves  are  concerned 
my  present  knowledge  of  them  enables  me  to  say  only  that  they  act  in  the  capacity 
of  being  public  carriers  and  wish  only  as  few  obstacles  as  possible  to  be  put  in  the 
way  of  their  patrons.  I  know  of  only  one  agent  in  particular  who  is  directly 
interested  in  the  coming  of  Chinese  emigrants  and  furthers  their  coming  to  the 
United  States.  He  is  still  in  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 
and  his  name  is  Soo  Hoo  Fong;  and  this  man  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Company  is  engaged»and  has  been  engaged  in  furthering  Chinese  emigrants 
in  coming  to  this  country. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  the  subject  generally  of  men  of  this  kind  organizing 
companies  to  bring  in  laborers  illegally? — A.  I  know  of  some  who  are  banded 
together  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Chinese  in  illegal  entrance  into  the  United 
States;  I  know  that  they  make  that  their  business.  These  men  are  well  known 
to  the  Chinese  community,  so  well  known,  and  they  themselves  are  so  well  known, 
and  their  business  so  well  known,  that  they  have  actually  had  a  word  coined  for 
themselves,  which  is  "Bahn  Gar,"  which  means  "a  Chinaman  or  Chinese  who 
are  in  the  business  of  importing  Chinese  coolies  or  Chinese  slaves." 

Q.  What  part,  if  any,  do  the  highbinders  take  in  promoting  this  illegal  immi- 
gration?—A.  They  furnish  false  witnesses  and  frighten  off  anyone  who  might 
feel  justified  in  coming  forth  and  telling  the  truth. 

Q.  What  -lo  you  know,  in  a  general  way,  about  the  highbinders,  their  organiza- 
tions, etc.? — A.  In  general  they  are  organized  societies  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting crime.  They  exist  on  blackmail,  on  pay  for  protecting  gambling  houses 
and  disreputable  places  in  general.  I  know  that  they  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
try  cases,  to  review  judgments  of  our  courts  with  utter  disregard  for  our  laws. 
I  know  that  they  nullify  our  decisions.  For  instanc3,  if  an  American  court  had 
rendered  a  decision,  they  would  intimidate  the  witnesses  so  that  when  the  cases 
go  into  a  higher  court  everything  would  be  changed.  They  defy  our  courts  by 
ways  and  means  of  their  own.  I  know  that  they  impose  their  own  sentences  upon 
offenders  from  their  own  standpoint.  They  levy  fines  in  some  cases  and  death  in 
others.  I  know  they  have  in  their  service  paid  men  to  do  the  killing,  and  so  long 
have  they  had  this  service  that  the  men  have  a  particular  name;  they  are  called 
"hatchet  men."  I  know  they  control  our  judicial  oaths;  that  they  can  say  an 
oath  shall  or  shall  not  be  taken.  I  know  them  as  organized  societies  of  crime. 
They  distribute  revolvers  to  their  members  and  send  them  out,  and  I  have  noticed 
in  several  cases  where  the  revolvers  were  taken  back.  Such  a  notice  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Captain  Biggy. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  Doctor,  is  it  not,  that  your  life  has  been  threatened  by  these 
highbinders?— A.  Yes.  I  know  they  use  our  courts,  if  necessary,  to  enforce  their 
decisions. 

Q.  In  what  manner?— A.  By  laying  a  charge  against  a  certain  Chinaman  and 
having  our  judge  pronounce  the  sentence.    I  know  that  these  highbinders  furnish 
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witnesses  for  anything  wanted  at  so  much  a  head.  I  have  had  cases  in  which 
men  have  come  forward  to  testify,  and  when  the  time  came  they  were  spirited 
away.  I  know  that  the  headquarters  of  these  societies  are  in  San  Francisco,  but 
they  have  branches  in  Canada.  There  are  many  active  members  who  are  able  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  injury,  although  many  members  have  joined  from  fear. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  these  societies  named  are  at  all  times  employed  in  bringing 
Chinese  labor  into  this  country  illegally,  and  is  this  a  part  of  their  business? — A. 
It  has  become  a  part  since  the  act  went  into  effect. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  frauds  committed  at  the  present  time  against  the 
exclusion  law  could,  in  your  opinion,  be  traced  direct  to  these  organizations? — 
A.  At  least  75  per  cent. 

Q.  If  some  method  might  be  devised  whereby  the  community  might  be  rid 
of  the  highbinder  organizations,  would  it  then  have  an  effect? — A.  It  would, 
decidedly. 

Q.  How  many  highbinders  of  this  criminal  type  would  you  say  are  in  the  city 
of  San  Francisco? — A.  Speaking  approximately,  I  would  say  that  there  are  as 
many  as  from  1,500  to  2,000. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  are  alien  and  what  proportion  native  born?— A. 
I  should  not  think  there  are  more  than  100  or  200  native  born,  and  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  population,  in  my  opinion,  are  aliens. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  law,  if  passed,  providing 
for  the  deportation  of  all  aliens  if  found  members  of  such  societies? — A.  It  would 
break  them  all  up. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  feasibility  of  such  a  law? — A.  I  think  it  could 
be  done. 

Q.  Do  yoti  think  that  deportation  is  practically  the  only  remedy? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  In  a  generaf  way,  will  you  state  why  the  Federal  and  municipal  authorities 
are  unable  to  break  up  these  organizations,  or  to  detect  the  offender  when  crime 
,  is  committed. — A.  Because  the  highbinders  furnish  witnesses,  and  terrify  wit- 
nesses that  the  State  may  rely  upon. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  result  if  some  honest  Chinaman  would  take  the  stand 
and  give  testimony  against  him? — A.  He  would  be  liable  to  forfeit  his  life  for  it. 

Q.  And  it  is  the  fear  of  this  result  which  makes  it  impossible  to  enforce  our  laws 
Against  them,  is  it  not? — A.  That  is  right. 

/  Q.  What  part  is  taken  by  attorneys  in  assisting  in  the  illegal  landing  of  Chinese 
/laborers? — A.  As  it  were,  the  Chinese  prepare  the  cannon  balls,  and  the  lawyers 
I  fire  them. 

Q.  Are  any  attorneys  regularly  employed  by  these  Chinese  highbinder  socie- 
I  ties? — A.  Yes;  and  who  have  very  little  legitimate  business  besides. 
\    Q.  What  class  of  lawyers,  and  about  how  many  of  them,  are  there  engaged  in 
this  class  of  business? — A.  As  a  rule,  they  are  of  a  low  grade.    Roughly  speaking, 
there  are  about  one  dozen  in  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  other  practice  to  speak  of? — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  as  to  who  compensates  these  attorneys  in  this  case?— A. . 
As  a  rule,  the  middlemen  who  are  allied  with  the  highbinders.    These  middlemen 
collect  the  fees  and  pay  the  attorneys. 

Q.  What  fees  do  these  attorneys  receive,  as  a  rule? — A.  From  $25  to  $50  for 
men,  and  from  $100  to  $500  for  women. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of  a  law  which  would  limit  the 
amount  of  fees  or  fix  a  maximum  fee  which  an  attorney  might  charge  in  all  such 
cases;  fixing  it  at  a  reasonable  amount  to  the  actual  and  legitimate  service  ren- 
dered?— A.  If  it  can  be  enforced,  and  no  collecting  on  the  side  is  done,  it  would 
have  a  very  wholesome  effect. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  suggestion  that  the  entire  business  of  the 
Chinese  bureau  be  transferred  from  the  customs  bureau  to  the  immigration 
bureau?— A.  I  think  very  well  of  it,  and  think  that  is  where  it  properly  belongs. 
The  reasons  are  that  the  very  nature  of  the  Chinese  business  brings  it  under  the 
head  of  immigration,  and  the  collector  has  no  officers  under  him  whose  duty  it  is 
to  enforce  the  Chinese 'restriction  act. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  well  to  enlarge  somewhat  the  power  of  the 
inspector  of  the  Chinese  bureau  to  the  end  that  in  addition  to  his  present  power 
he  might  in  cases  generally  have  the  right  of  reviewing  contested  cases?— A.  I 
think  well  of  it.  In  that  connection  I  would  say  that  the  power  might  be  given 
to  a  number  of  inspectors  acting  collectively  as  members  of  a  board;  then  a 
decision  would  be  given  openly. 

Q.  In  what  class  of  Chinese  emigrants  are  the  greater  amount  of  frauds  com- 
mitted at  present? — A.  The  so-called  Native  Sons. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  of  these  so-called  Native  Sons  come  under  fraudulent 
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representations? — A.  A  very  conservative  estimate  would  be  about  90  per  cent. 

Q.  Could  you  suggest  any  method  of  procedure  or  practice  which  would  tend 
to  reduce  this? — A.  The  improvements  of  the  last  bill  passed  requiring  white 
witnesses  and  also  record  of  birth  in  our  courts. 

Q.  Your  acquaintance,  I  notice,  is  very  extensive  among  the  upper  class  of 
merchants  in  this  city? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  Congress  were  to  enact  a  law  for  the  breaking  up  of  these  organizations, 
do  you  think  that  the  cooperation  of  these  better  Chinese  could  be  secured? — A.  I 
think  that  all  we  could  get  from  them  would  be  moral  support  and  secret  assist- 
ance out  of  fear  for  the  highbinders.  That  it  would  meet  with  approval  there  is 
no  doubt.  The  class  next  to  the  so-called  Native  Sons,  where  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  fraud,  is  that  of  men  who  come  representing  themselves  as  merchants 
and  who  everyone  can  see  are  laborers  and.  have  every  appearance  of  being 
laborers  and  sons  of  toil.  I  think  our  Government  ought  to  have  officers  in  the 
principal  ports  of  China  to  cooperate  with  the  Chinese  consuls.  We  should  have 
strict  investigation  at  both  ends. 

John  Endicott  Gardner. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  the  undersigned  this  February  23,  1900. 

C.  L.  Dunn,  Koiary  Public. 


[Exhibits  attached  to  statement  of  J .  Endicott  Gardner.] 
LETTER  OF  INSTRUCTIONS   TO   A  HIGHBINDER  OR  SALARIED  SOLDIER. 

To  Lum  Hip,  salaried  soldier: 

It  has  been  said  that  to  plan  schemes  and  devise  methods  and  to  hold  the  seal 
is  the  work  of  the  literary  class,  while  to  oppose  foes,  fight  battles,  and  plant  firm 
government  is  the  work  of  the  military. 

Now,  this  tong  appoints  salaried  soldiers,  to  be  ready  to  protect  ourselves  and 
assist  others.     This  is  our  object. 

All,  therefore,  who  undertake  the  military  service  of  this  tong  must  obey  orders 
and  without  orders  you  must  not  dare  to  act.  If  any  of  our  brethren  are  sud- 
denly molested  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  act  with  resolute  will. 

You  shall  always  work  to  the  interest  of  the  tong  and  never  make  your  office  a 
means  of  private  revenge. 

When  orders  are  given  you  shall  advance  valiantly  to  your  assigned  task.  Never 
shrink  or  turn  your  back  upon  the  battlefield. 

When  a  ship  arrives  in  port  with  prostitutes  on  board  and  the  grand  master 
issues  an  order  for  you  to  go  down  and  receive  them  you  must  be  punctual  and 
use  all  your  ability  for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth  (or  State). 

If  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty  you  are  slain  we  will  undertake  to  pay  §500 
sympathy  money  to  your  friends. 

If  you  are  wounded  a  doctor  will  be  engaged  to  heal  your  wounds,  and  if  you 
are  laid  up  for  any  length  of  time  you  will  receive  §10  per  month. 

If  you  are  maimed  for  life  and  incapacitated  for  work  $250  shall  be  paid  to  you 
and  a  subscription  taken  to  defray  costs  of  your  journey  home  to  China. 

This  paper  is  given  as  proof,  as  word  of  mouth  may  not  be  believed. 

Furthermore,  whenever  you  exert  your  strength  to  kill  or  wound  enemies  of 
this  tong,  and  in  so  doing  you  are  arrested  and  imprisoned,  $100  per  year  shall  be 
paid  to  your  friends  during  your  imprisonment. 

Dated  13th  day  of  5th  month  of  14th  year  Kwong  Sui,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

[Seal  of  Chee  Kong  Tong.] 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  BILL  OF  SALE  DRAWN  UP  IN  THE  GUISE  OP  A  PROMISSORY  NOTE. 

I,  Ah  Kani,  being  poor  and  not  having  anyone  on  whom  to  depend,  make  this 
agreement,  by  which  to  obtain  $460  with  my  person.  The  middle  party  in  this 
transaction,  Loui  Fung,  having  introduced  me  to  Lang  Kui,  and  having  the 
promise  of  the  latter  to  pay  this  debt  for  me,  besides  passage  money  and  other 
expenses ,  we  three  are  agreed,  and  to-day  the  transaction  has  taken  place ;  not  a  cent 
now  is  owing  to  Loui  Fung.  The  money  having  actually  changed  hands,  first 
into  the  hands  of  myself,  Ah  Kam,  and  I  am  this  day  handed  over  to  Lung  Kai, 
to  be  taken  to  California  for  immoral  purposes.  The  time  of  service  is  agreed  to  be 
four  and  one-half  years  with  no  pay  for  the  service  on  the  one  hand  and  no  interest 
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for  the  money  on  the  other.  Fourteen  days  of  sickness  will  not  be  taken  notice 
of,  but  fifteen  days  of  sickness  will  have  to  be  made  up  by  serving  an  additional 
month.  In  case  of  pregnancy  an  additional  year  has  to  be  served.  As  to  any 
expected  calamities  happening  that  may  happen  to  anyone,  that  will  be  left  to 
the  decree  of  heaven.  Should  I  upon  arrival  at  California  attempt  to  escape,  or 
should  refuse  to  be  a  prostitute,  I  agree  irrevocably  that  Lung  Kai  should  sell  me 
to  another  at  pleasure.  Lest  word  of  mouth  should  not  be  proof,  this  instrument 
is  drawn  up  to  be  such. 
Kwong  Sui  17th  year,  9th  month,  1st  day  (Oct.  1st,  1899). 

Ah  Kam  (her  mark). 


TRANSLATION  OF  CATECHISM   USED   IN   THE   COACHING   OP  WITNESSES  FOR  THE 
LANDING  OF  A  CHINESE  SLAVE  GIRL.1 

[Translated  by  Jno.  Endicott  Gardner.] 

What  is  your  name? — Wong  Fook  Sing. 

How  old  are  you? — 61. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  United  States? — 29  years. 

What  boat  did  you  take? — Took  steamer. 

What  year,  month,  and  day  you  came  to  the  United  States? — Tung  Chi  9th  year, 
6th  month  (about  July,  1870) . 

What  do  you  do  for  a  living? — I  am  at  present  salesman  for  Chung  Kee  &  Co., 
1107  Dupont  street. 

What  is  your  occupation? — Working  as  salesman. 

How  long  have  you  been  with  Chung  Kee? — 4  years. 

What  is  your  wife's  name? — She  was  a  Miss  Lam. 

How  old  is  your  wife? — 47. 

Is  your  wife  natural  footed  or  small? — Natural. 

Where  were  you  married? — San  Francisco. 

What  year,  month,  and  day  were  you  married? — Kwong  Sui  2d  year,  5th  month, 
and  1st  day.     (1876,  about  June  1.) 

How  long  have  you  been  married? — 22  years. 

Where  is  your  wife? — In  Canton,  China. 

How.  many  children  have  you? — Only  a  girl  and  no  boy. 

What  is  your  daughter's  name? — Wong  Sing  You. 

How  old  is  your  daughter? — 22  years  old. 

Where  was  your  daughter  born? — Dupont  street,  No.  938,  third  floor. 

What  year,  month,  and  day  was  your  daughter  born? — Kweng  Sui  4th  year,  6th 
month,  and  1st  day.     (About  July  1, 1878.) 

How  old  was  your  daughter  when  she  returned  to  China? — i  years. 

What  year  and  month  and  by  what  boat  did  your  daughter  return  to  China?— 
Kwong  Sui  7th  year,  10th  month,  2d  day.     (About  November  2d,  1881.)    By  Rio. 

With  whom  did  your  daughter  go  home  to  China? — With  my  wife,  who  was 
Miss  Lam. 

Where  did  your  wife  and  daughter  live  after  their  return  to  China?— Thirteenth 
ward,  on  a  straight  street. 

Is  your  house  in  China  brick  or  wood? — Brick. 

How  many  rooms  in  your  house?— One  room  and  one  kitchen. 

Is  there  an  upstairs  in  your  house? — Yes;  it  has  one  room,  a  bedroom. 

Do  you  recognize  your  daughter? — Yes. 

Have  you  seen  your  daughter  since  her  arrival? — Yes. 

Did  your  daughter  send  over  to  you  her  photograph? — My  wife  this  year,  2d 
month  (about  March) ,  sent  me  our  daughter's  photograph. 

Did  your  daughter  write  you? — No;  only  my  wife. 

Who  sent  your  daughter  tome? — I  did. 

Did  you  ever  write  to  your  daughter?— No;  only  to  my  wife. 

Did  you  ever  send  money  home? — Yes,  the  2d  month  of  this  year  I  sent  $200 
Mexican  by  Young  Ming  to  my  wife. 

What  was  your  former  business? — Tinware. 

How  long  were  you  engaged  in  that  business? — In  the  tinware  store (Answer 

incomplete.) 

On  what  street  and  under  what  name  was  your  business? — On  Washington 
street,  No.  745,  in  the  basement;  named  Qung  Lung;  tinware  business. 

1  Upon  the  discovery  of  the  catechism  the  slave  was  denied  landing  by  Collector  Jackson. 
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Were  you  ever  back  to  China? — Kwong  Sui  11th  year,  10th  month,  was  back. 
(About  October,  1886.) 

By  what  route  did  you  return  to  China? — By  the  Portland  route. 

When  you  wrote  to  your  daughter  to  come  back  did  your  wife  answer  the 
letter?— No. 

When  did  your  wife  ever  write  to  you? — Afterwards,  when  she  announced  that 
a  daughter  would  be  coming  over. 

Where  is  your  letter  now? — Burned  up  after  reading  it. 

What  is  your  daughter  coining  back  for? — To  be  married. 

Have  you  brothers  or  sisters? — No. 

Has  your  wife  any  brothers? — No. 

Where  are  your  parents  now? — Dead. 

How  long  have  they  been  dead? — Over  twenty  years. 

What  are  your  parents'  name? — Father,  Kwong  Fook  Sun;  mother,  of  the  Chun 
family.  ■ 

Where  are  your  parents-in-law?— Dead. 

How  long  have  your  parents-in-law  been  dead? — 27  or  28  years. 

What  are  the  names  of  your  parents-in-law? — Lam  Ping  the  name  of  the 
father,  and  Ho  the  maiden  name  of  the  mother. 

Did  you  send  any  money  home  this  year? — This  year  in  the  2d  month  I  sent  $100, 
Mexican. 

How  did  you  send  it? — I  asked  a  friend  to  take  it  back. 

What  is  that  friend's  name? — YeungMing. 

Is  your  friend  back  in  this  country? — He  is  still  in  China;  he  did  not  return. 

How  long  have  you  known  Chan  Chun? — 20  years. 

Where  is  he  now  in  business? — Dupont  street,  No.  1107;  Japanese  ware  busi- 
ness; he  is  the  proprietor. 

Where  did  you  become  acquainted  with  him? — On  Pacific  street,  in  the  Chun 
Kee  cigar  store. 

Has  he  ever  been  back  to  China? — No. 

When  your  daughter  was  a  month  old,  did  you  invite  him  to  the  feast? — I  did. 

Where  have  you  known  him? — On  Pacific  street,  No.  741,  in  the  Chun  Kee 
store. 

Have  you  a  photograph  of  yourself  at  home? — Yes. 

TRANSLATION  OF  MEMORANDUM. 

Chun  Heung  restaurant,  1007. 
Quong  Cheung  Wing  basement,  1014. 
On  Cheung  Wo. 
Ho  Yee. 
Madam  Choy. 

Due  from  Chan  Yeung,  $125. 

Madam  Choy  and  Chan  Yeung  are  notorious  importers  of  female  slaves,  asso- 
ciates of  Little  Pete. — (Note  by  the  interpreter.) 

TRANSLATION  OF  THE  PORTLAND  SKETCH. 

Starting  from  San  Francisco,  you  go  to  Portland,  taking  the  boat  at  the  China 
Mail  dock,  (this  was  corrected  and  "  Spear  street "  was  substituted. — Note  by 
translator) ,  the  boat  starting  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Time  from  here  to 
Portland,  3  days  and  2  nights;  fare  §10.  You  first  get  to  Astoria  and  then  to 
Portland.  Chinese  in  Portland  are  on  Second  street.  The  fare  from  Portland 
was  $48. 

(Here  follows  diagram  of  the  route.) 


VOLUNTARY  STATEMENT   OF    LEE   TOW   CHUN. 

Presbyterian  Mission  Home,  January  17, 1S9S. 
My  name  is  Lee  Yow  Chun.  I  am  a  native  of  the  Sha  Tow  village,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Ho  Nam,  opposite  the  city  of  Canton.  I  have  never  before  been  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  16  years  old.  I  reported  my  age  as  20  upon  my  arrival;  that 
my  name  was  Lee  Choy  Wan,  and  that  my  birthplace  was  San  Francisco.  Because 
we  were  poor  my  parents  removed  to  Hongkong,  where  they  could  get  better  wages. 
My  father,  whose  name  was  Lee  Tsung,  died  in  Hongkong  when  I  was  13.  After 
father's  death  mother  continued  to  work  as  household  servant.    At  Hongkong  we 
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lived  on  Kow  Yu  Fong  street.  My  mother's  name  is  Lum  Ah  Mui.  She  is  40  this 
year.  She  worked  on  Kwok  Lun  street,  No.  31.  This  is  where  she  was  working 
up  to  my  leaving  Hongkong.  Mother  told  me  one  day  that  a  go-between  had 
been  to  see  her  on  behalf  of  a  wealthy  Chinese  merchant  living  in  San  Francisco, 
who  wanted  a  wife  from  China;  that  she  wanted  me  to  go  out  and  take  a  walk, 
so  that  I  could  be  viewed  by  the  go-between,  that  she  could  make  her  report.  I 
did  what  I  was  bid,  though  I  knew  that  mother  told  me  this  with  some  misgiving, 
as  she  had  declined  the  offer  once  and  would  decline  again  but  for  her  good  nature 
and  her  poverty.  The  go-between  having  made  her  a  present  of  $380  as  coming 
from  my  intended  husband,  mother  said  she  consented  to  take  so  little  because  I 
could  only  marry  that  merchant  as  a  concubine  and  also  that  in  2  or  3  years  I 
could  come  back  to  pay  her  a  visit.  About  a  week  after,  toward  evening  of  the 
3d  of  the  11th  month  (November  25, 1897),  a  man  whom  I  had  never  seen  before 
nor  since,  and  whose  name  even  I  do  not  know,  came  to  our  house  and  took  me  to 
a  house  on  a  street  next  to  Kwok  Lung  street.  In  this  house  were  several  women 
who  said  they  had  been  to  the  United  States.  My  mother  wanted  to  accompany 
me  to  that  house,  and  I  wanted  her  to  go  along  too,  but  the  man  said  since  we 
had  to  part  anyway  we  might  as  well  part  then,  so  that  I  would  not  feel  so  bad 
when  the  time  came  to  go  on  board.     So  we  parted  then  and  there. 

When  this  man  had  me  in  that  house  he  took  me  to  a  room,  after  my  hair  had 
been  dressed,  and  with  no  other  in  the  room  brought  a  piece  of  paper  out 
of  which  he  taught  me  certain  things  I  was  to  say  when  questioned  by  the  customs 
officer  in  San  Francisco.  When  he  told  me  what  to  say  in  answer  to  their  ques- 
tion "  What  is  your  father's  name?"  I  said,  "  What  does  that  mean.  My  father 
has  been  dead  some  years."  He  said,  "  We  have  to  do  that,  as  that  is  the  law  in 
California.  You  can  not  go  there  to  get  married  unless  you  follow  my  instruc- 
tions." I  then  listened  until  he  got  through  with  a  list  of  questions  and  answers. 
After  I  had  learned  my  lesson  dinner  was  served,  and  about  8  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing I  was  taken  down  to  the  water  front,  where  a  little  boat  was  in  waiting.  I 
was  taken  on  this  little  boat  and  the  boat  people  rowed  me  out  alongside  _steamer 
China,  where  we  passed  the  night.  At  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  yet 
dark,  I  was  told  to  go  quietly  over  to  the  China,  Shortly  after  the  China  started 
for  California.  I  found  8  other  girls  on  board,  with  3  more  after  we  left  Shanghai. 
As  I  was  told  that  my  landing  depended  upon  my  remembering  my  story,  I  went 
over  it  every  day  from  the  day  we  started,  at  times  singing  it  as  we  would  a  song, 
though  often  weeping  as  I  sang,  whenever  I  thought  of  mother  and  of  home. 

The  Chinaman  in  Hongkong  let  me  have  the  paper  to  learn  the  story  from,  tell- 
ing me  that  when  I  got. its  contents  well  committed  to  memory  I  was  to  throw 
the  paper  overboard.  The  paper  was  about  18  inches  long.  I  saw  that  the  other 
girls  each  had  a  story  to  lear,n  also.  A  day  after  our  arrival  at  San  Francisco 
we  were  questioned  by  the  customs  officers.  I  answered  as  I  was  told  to  do  by 
that  man  in  Hongkong.  Three  or  four  days  after  I  was  told  someone  was  inquir- 
ing for  me.  He  pointed  to  himself  and  said  very  hurriedly:  "  Take  a  good  look 
at  me,  so  that  you  can  recognize  me  afterwards  as  your  father."  No  sooner  had 
he  said  this  than  he  hurried  off  to  go.  I  called  after  him,  saying  "  I  could  not 
recognize  a  person  as  my  father  upon  seeing  him  so  short  a  time."  He  then  came 
back  and  stood  by  the  vessel  a  little  longer.  A  pit-marked  woman  accompanied 
him.  This  woman  I  soon  found  to  be  a  procuress.  This,  together  with  a  caution 
that  my  mother  gave  me,  as  well  as  some  things  that  the  sailors  were  good  enough 
to  tell  me,  convinced  me  that  all  was  not  right.  Several  times  I  told  the  customs 
officers,  through  one  of  the  male  passengers  as  interpreter,  that  I  did  not  want  to 
be  landed.  Another  girl  was  of  the  same  mind  as  myself.  Somehow  the  importers 
of  the  girls  found  out  that  we  did  not  want  to  be  landed,  and  some  of  them  came 
down  to  frighten  us,  saying  we  would  be  imprisoned  at  least  5  months  before 
being  sent  back,  and  then  we  could  only  go  as  far  as  Japan,  when  we  would  be 
taken  possession  of  again.  This  did  not  swerve  us  from  the  course  we  decided  on. 
When  word  came  from  the  collector  that  I  could  land,  not  being  able  to  do  any- 
thing else  I  fell  in  a  lump  on  the  floor  and  cried  loudly,  saying  I  did  not  want  to 
be  landed  by  those  people;  that  I  would  jump  into  the  sea  rather  than  be  taken 
by  them.  Somehow  the  fact  I  cried  reached  the  ears  of  the  official  interpreter, 
)Cvho  came  with  another  officer  and  quieted  me.  Soon  after  they  returned  and 
paid  the  collector  had  allowed  me  to  go  to  a  rescue  home  and  there  to  remain 
(until  the  next  returning  boat  to  China. 

I  I  am  now  in  that  home,  happy  and  contented,  enjoying  the  prospect  of  soon 
toeing  restored  to  my  mother. 
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TRANSLATION  OF  AN  INTERCEPTED  LETTER  FROM  A  HIGHBINDER  TO  THE  OFFICERS 
OF  THE  CHEE  KONG  TONG  SOCIETY,  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST,  IF  NOT  THE  LARGEST, 
HIGHBINDER  SOCIETIES  IN   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[Translated  by  Jno.  Endicott  Gardner.] 

To  the  officers  of  the  Chee  Kong  Tong  Society. 

Gentlemen:  On  the  5th  instant  Lee  Shan  came  by  stage  to  our  store  and  said 
that  the  Chee  Kong  Tong  had  deputed  him  to  come  here  and  collect  from  Chan 
Tsung,  Lieu  Ming  Chew,  and  Chew  Keuk  Min  (the  last  named  a  woman. — Note 
by  translator) .  He  passed  the  night  in  our  store.  The  next  day  he  started  out. 
He  then  stopped  with  Szlo  Kam  until  the  night  of  the  10th.  Soon  after  it  had 
turned  1  o'clock  Chew  Keuk  Min  died.  On  the  12th  there  were  certain  townsmen 
of  ours  who  reported  that"  Chew  Keuk  Min  was  killed  by  Lee  Shan.  Now  they 
are  going  to  arrest  Lee  Shan.  To-day  Sz  Lo  Kam  was  taken  into  custody.  The 
trial,  however,  is  not  yet  commenced.  To-day  the  different  brethren  held  a  con- 
sultation and  decided  they  would  require  Lee  Shan  to  make  up  the  sum  of  $200 
for  funeral  expenses;  that  they  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  he  did  make  up  that 
amount.  How  this  affair  is  going  to  end  I  don't  know.  It  evidently  is  going  to 
be  quite  serious.  We  hope  in  some  way  you  brethren  will  contiive  to  save  him 
somehow.  This  is  the  most  important  thing  to  do  just  now.  Furthermore,  we 
have  no  able  person  here  to  attend  to  the  matter.  The  authorities  into  custody 
and  yet  no  trial  has  taken  place.  The  young  woman,  when  pressed  by  the  authori- 
ties, positively  identified  Lee  Shan  as  the  guilty  man.  We  hope  you  will  soon 
send  us  word. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Lee  Yuet. 

January  21, 1889. 


TRANSLATION  OF  ONE  OF  THE  LETTERS  OF  WARNING  AGAINST  HIGHBINDERS  SENT 
TO  MR.  J.  E.  GARDNER,  NOW  OFFICIAL  INTERPRETER  FOR  THE  CUSTOMS  AT  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

To  Mr.  John  Gardner. 

Dear  Sir:  There  is  a  saying  that  the  good  will  early  be  within  angelic  bounds, 
while  the  evil  will  assuredly  be  punished,  while  the  latter  kind  would  not  be  long 
tolerated  by  heaven.  I  have  long  heard  of  your  name  in  Victoria  in  connection 
with  the  rescue  work.  Engaging  in  this  good  work  you  of  course  benefit  people. 
It  seems  so  strange  that  now  there  should  be  one,  Lo  Tsun,  even  for  a  bad  man, 
who  has  told  me,  Leung  Tsun,  to  injure  you  some  way,  offering  as  a  reward  $100. 
You  have  done  me  no  harm.  How  could  I  bring  harm  to  you.  What  I  am  afraid 
of  now  is  that,  with  me  not  willing  to  injure  you,  he  would  find  some  one  else  who 
would  be  willing.  I  shall  just  appear  willing.  In  point  of  fact,  I  shall  not  do 
anything.  I  send  you  word  early,  so  that  you  may  be  cautious  as  you  go  in  or  out 
in  order  that  others  may  not  harm  you  in  some  unexpected  way.  I  have  long 
known  of  your  doing  good  all  the  time.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  so  bold  in 
speaking  of  this  matter  as  I  do.  Be  sure  not  to  let  this  go  out  for  fear  Lo  Tsun 
should  have  a  design  on  me  for  it.  It  is  hard  to  describe  all  his  wicked  ways.  Be 
careful;  that  is  all. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Leung  Tsun. 

April  2. 


Exhibit  D. 

STATEMENT  MADE  BY  LIEUTENANT  OF  POLICE  WILLIAM  PEICE  TO  COMMIS- 
SIONEE  OF  IMMIGRATION  HART  H.  NORTH,  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  SEPTEM- 
BER 22,  1898. 

[Questions  put  by  Commissioner  North  and  answered  by  Lieutenant  Price.] 

Q.  Lieutenant  Price.  Chief  Lees,  the  head  of  the  police  force  of  this  city,  has 
stated  to  me  that  you  are  probably  as  well  posted  as  any  man  here  connected  with 
the  police  force  on  the  subject  of  so-called  Chinese  highbinder  societies  in  their 
various  phases,  including,  among  others,  the  opinion  in  which  they  are  held  by 
the  respectable  Chinese  element  in  this  city;  and  in  order  to  get  a  coherent  state- 
ment I  will  start  in  by  asking  you  how  long  you  have  been  on  the  police  force  in 
this  city. — A.  21  years. 
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Q.  How  much  of  that  time  have  you  spent  in  the  Chinatown  district? — A.  About 
2  years,  off  and  on. 

Q.  Aside  from  the  time  that  you  have  been  acting  as  policeman  in  Chinatown, 
I  suppose,  through  your  connection  with  the  police  force,  you  have  known  pretty 
well  what  has  been  go'ing  on? — A.  Oh,  yes;  all  the  time.  At  the  time  I  speak  of 
I  had  entire  charge  of  the  Chinatown  squad. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  head  of  the  raids  that  were  conducted  under  the  order  of 
Chief  Crowley  some  5  or  6  years  ago,  were  you  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  demolished  the  headquarters  of  a  large  number  of  high- 
binder societies,  did  you  not?— A.  26  societies. 

Q.  Did  that  include  the  headquarters  of  the  Chee  Kung  Tong?— A.  That  is  the 
original  of  all  the  tongs  or  societies— what  they  call  among  the  Chinese  the  Free- 
mason Society. 

Q.  Are  you  a  Mason  yourself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  society  has  no  resemblance  to  our  Freemasonry,  has 
it?— A.  I  have  found  members  in  that  society;  lately  it  has  had  Chinese  members. 

Q.  Do  they  acquire  this  knowledge  through  this  society,  or  not?— A.  Not  through 
the  Chee  Kung  Tong. 

Q.  You  believe,  though,  in  China  or  somewhere  else,  there  is  a  society  that 
resembles  in  some  respects  the  Freemasonry  in  the  civilized  world? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Chee  Kung  Tong  is  also  known  as  the  Triad  Society,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  all  the  other  societies  offshoots  from  this  society?— A.  Yes;  the  same  as 
other  societies  organized  here  and  having  branches  in  other  places. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  organizing  these  societies?    Are  they  all  organized 
for  the  same  purpose,  or  some  for  one  purpose  and  some  for  another? — A.  All  the 
XJhinese  highbinder  .societies  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  murder. 
/     Q.  From  what  do  they  derive  their  chief  sources  of  revenue?— A.  Through 
I  means  of  blackmail  and  houses  of  prostitution. 
(_   Q.  Do  they  conduct  gambling  houses  themselves? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  third  source  of  revenue? — A.   i  es. 

'Q.  Are  the  majority  of  frequenters  of  gambling  houses  in  Chinatown  members 
of  the  highbinder  societies? — A.  A  great  many  merchants  have  come  to  me  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  give  me  information  concerning  these  gambling  houses. 
These  merchants  are  obliged  to  belong  to  these  societies  for  the  sake  of  protec- 
tion; they  can  not  get  out  of  it.  Although  belonging  to  the  societies,  they  are 
always  willing  to  furnish  me  with  information  to  aid  in  my  breaking  ^hem  up, 
but  they  would  not  be  seen  speaking  to  me  on  the  street. 

Q.  They  are  members  of  the  highbinder  societies  in  fact,  but  not  in  spirit?— A. 
Yes;  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  That,  I  suppose,  applies  to  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  highbinder 
societies,  does  it  not? — A.  Not  to  the  majority,  but  to  a  good  many  of  the  merchants. 

Q.  How  do  they  conduct  their  blackmailing  operations? — A.  They  hire  places 
similar  to  this  office  and  have  their  names  printed  on  signboards  and  hung  out- 
side, such  as  Chee  Kung  Tong,  Suey  On  Tong,  Bow  Sing  Suey  Tong,  Suey  Sing 
Tong,  Hop  Sing  Tong,  Suey  Dong  Tong,  etc. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  all  these  societies  have  branches  in  other  cities  of  the 
United  States? — A.  That,  of  couse,  I  do  not  know  positively;  Ihave  only  heard  of 
them.  I  believe  there  are  branches  of  these  societies  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Jose, 
and  throughout  the  East — Chicago,  New  York,  etc. 

Q.  I  am  told  that  the  Suey  Sing,  Hop  Sing,  and  Chee  Kung  tongs  have  branches 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. — A.  They  have  them  wherever  there 
is  any  number  of  Chinese. 

Q.  You  were  telling  about  the  rooms  or  offices  fitted  up  by  these  societies.— 
A.  Their  places  are  finely  fitted  up,  the  same  as  clubrooms.  There  they  meet  as 
other  organizations  do.  If  the  member  has  anything  against  another  man  he 
places  his  case  before  the  society  and  offers  so  much  money  to  have  the  man  killed. 
After  they  have  settled  on  the  man  to  be  killed,  his  headis  as  good  as  gone.  They 
hold  a  meeting  and  have  something  filled  with  balls,  buttons,  or  beans,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  The  men  are  blindfolded  and  draw.  If  one  draws  the  certain 
amount,  he  is  chosen  to  do  the  killing.  Sometimes  there  are  2  or  3  chosen,  gener- 
ally 2.  As  soon  as  they  draw  those  balls  they  are  in  the  same  fix  as  a  man  to  be 
hung.  The  society's  rules  are  so  binding  that  those  chosen  are  bound  to  kill  that 
man  if  there  are  20  policemen  about  when  he  meets  him. 

Q.  These  men  who  draw  the  lot  go  out  and  hunt  up  the  victim  and  kill  him  wher- 
ever he  may  be  found? — A.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  society,  they  then  go  and 
fix  up  whatever  little  business  they  have,  the  same  as  a  white  man  would  make 
his  will  before  going  on  a  journey.  Then  they  go  out  and  hunt  their  victim. 
According  to  their  rules,  the  society  hires  an  attorney  for  the  murderer  to  defend 
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him  in  the  courts,  and  does  everything  possible  to  aid  in  his  acquittal,  furnishing 
witness,  etc.  Perhaps  the  murderer  is  caught,  arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced  to 
death,  and  executed;  then  the  society  has  to  pay  so  much  money  to  the  relatives 
in  China.  If  the  man  is  hanged  they  will  probably  pay  his  relatives  $500;  if  he  is 
imprisoned  for  life,  $250;  if  imprisoned  for  a  shorter  time,  $100.  And  this  is  the 
same  in  every  case  that  is  brought  before  the  society. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  a  member  of  the  society  pays,  as  a  rule,  for  having 
a  man  killed? — A.  All  the  society  can  get  from  him;  no  certain  amount.  Some 
people  are  willing  to  pay  more  and  some  less.  Little  Pete,  who  was  killed,  was 
wealthy,  and  there  was  about  $3,000  or  $4,000  on  his  head. 

Q.  His  enemies  had  offered  that  to  anybody  who  would  kill  him? — A.  He  was  a 
Sam  Yup.  The  Sam  Yups  are  what  you  call  the  aristocracy.  There  is  only  1  Sam 
Yup  to  every  15  See  Yups.  The  See  Yups  are  small  merchants  here,  keep  laun- 
dries, and  are  people  of  that  class.    The  Sam  Yups  own  large  stores. 

Q.  They  are  regularly  organized,  the  Sam  Yups  and  the  See  Yups,  are  they 
not?  Ana  are  they  members  of  those  tongs? — A.  Of  course  they  have  members  in 
those  tongs.  They  are  from  different  provinces  in  China — two  clans,  as  it  were, 
the  same  as  in  Scotland  or  England.    All  these  people  claim  to  be  cousins. 

Q.  These  classes  fight,  then,  among  themselves,  do  they? — A.  They  fight  all  the 
time.  There  has  been  a  boycott  for  4  or  5  years  to  prevent  a  See  Yup  buying  from 
a  Sam  Yup,  and.  vice  versa.  If  a  See  Yup  is  found  buying  from  a  Sam  Yup  he  is 
taken  in  the  street,  his  purchase  taken  from  him;  he  is  then  conducted  to  one  of 
these  societies  and  is  fined  $2,  and  probably  gets  a  good  thrashing  besides.  Every 
time  a  man  is  brought  up  the  arresting  officer  of  the  highbinder  society  gets  §2.  so 
they  are  very  vigilant  in  consequence. 

Q.  Little  Pete  belonged  to  the  Sam  Yups,  and  was  one  of  the  richest  Chinamen 
in  town,  was  he  not? — A.  Not  one  of  the  richest,  but  very  rich. 

Q.  He  was  supposed  to  be  killed  at  the  instigation  of  Big  Jim,  was  he  not? — A. 
No;  Big  Jim  was  also  a  Sam  Yup. 

Q.  Why  was  it  that  Little  Pete  was  killed?  Was  it  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Sam  Yups  or  the  See  Yups?— A.  The  See  Yups. 

Q.  What  had  he  done  to  the  See  Yups? — A.  Of  course,  as  I  say,  there  are  two 
factions  that  are  all  the  time  fighting.  Little  Pete  was  a  very  intelligent  China- 
man, and  they  accused  him  of  informing  the  police,  on  accoimt  of  raids  made  by 
them — which  he  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Q.  And  accordingly  there  was  a  price  put  upon  his  head? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  bodyguard  for  a  great  many  years,  was  he  not? — 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  By  Lee  Chuck,  a  highbinder,  was  he  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Lee  Chuck  murdered  somebody  and  was  sent  to  State  prison,  and  Little 
Pete  got  somebody  else  to  act  as  a  bodyguard,  did  he  not?— A.  He  had  4  or  5,  at 
least — 3  Chinamen  and  2  white  men.  About  7  o'clock  one  evening  Little  Pete 
came  downstairs  accompanied  by  a  white  man  of  his  bodyguard.  Little  Pete 
kept  a  shoe  shop.  He  entered  the  barber  shop  and  told  his  bodyguard  (the  white 
man)  to  go  down  to  the  corner  of  Kearny  and  Washington  streets  and  get  him  an 
evening  paper.  He  sat  down  on  a  chair.  Chinamen  had  been  watching  him,  and 
he  was  no  sooner  seated  than  they  came  right  into  the  barber  shop  and  shot  him. 

Q.  Did  they  convict  these  men?— A.  They  never  got  the  right  parties;  I  was 
told  that  the  parties  that  did  the  killing  went  to  China  on  the  next  steamer. 

Q.  This  is  only  a  fair  sample  of  highbinder  methods,  is  it  not? — A.  That  is  an 
idea  of  the  whole  business. 

Q.  Big  Jim  was  a  notorious  gambler  here  for  many  years,  was  he  not,  and  was 
chased  out  of  the  city  by  the  See  Yup  faction?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  went  to  China  and  is  there  yet  and  afraid  to  return,  is  he  not?— A.  Yes. 
You  see  the  merchants  are  so  entirely  under  the  control  of  these  societies  and  are 
so  dominated  by  fear  that  any  demand  that  is  made  upon  them  they  pay  without 
question.  I  will  tell  you  of  an  instance  of  this:  There  was  a  butcher  on  Washing- 
ton street.  One  evening  he  threw  out  a  little  clean  water  on  the  street.  A  Chi- 
nese highbinder  who  was  standing  near  by  got  the  water  on  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 
I  happened  to  be  there  at  the  time,  and  when  I  had  passed  by,  this  highbinder 
went  to  the  butcher  and  demanded  $100  for  the  offense  and  said  that  he  would 
call  again.  I  told  the  butcher  not  to  pay  that  money,  but  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment to  meet  him  at  a  certain  place  and  I  would  be  there.  He  promised  to  do  so, 
and  would  you  believe  it,  before  I  got  back  there  he  had  paid  the  highbinder  the 
$100.    This  is  to  show  you  that  anything  these  highbinders  demand  they  get. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  the  amount  of  revenue  that  the  highbinder  societies  exact 
from  these  merchants  is  simply  tremendous? — A.  I  would  say  that  there  are  about 
3,000  Chinese  highbinders  of  this  city  just  living  in  that  way;  they  do  not  do 
anything  for  a  living  except  levy  blackmail. 
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Q.  What  do  you  suppose  to  be  the  total  population  in  this  city  now?— A. 
About  35,000. 

Q.  And  3,000  of  them  are  nothing  but  cutthroats  and  bad  men?— A.  The  worst 
class  of  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Q.  They  never  interfere  with  white  people,  do  they? — A.  Not  very  often.  The 
Chinese  consul  talks  to  them,  constantly  on  that  point.  They  are  afraid  of  an 
uprising  of  the  white  people  against  them,  and  that  they  would  all  be  killed,  and 
this  fear  keeps  them  from  doing  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  their  killing  white  people,  or  of  their  levy- 
ing blackmail  on  white  people? — A.  Not  very  often  do  they  attack  white  people, 
and  only  then  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.  These  highbinders  are  very  much  given  to  securing  perjured  testimony,  are 
they  not — A.  It  is  an  impossibility  to  rely  on  them.  For  instance,  a  man  is 
killed;  I  am  sent  to  investigate;  a  man  is  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  murderer,  as 
positively  identified  as  such,  and  I  have  positive  evidence  that  that  man  was  not 
within  5  blocks  of  the  scene  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  I  arrested  the  man,  as 
my  duty  as  a  public  officer  compelled  me  to  do  so,  but  I  knew  the  man  to  have 
been  in  a  shop  on  one  street  when  the  other  man  was  murdered  on  another.  How- 
ever, when  taken  into  court,  it  was  proved  that  he  was  not  the  murderer  and  was 
acquitted,  and  afterwards  the  right  party  was  secured. 

Q.  And  they  are  also  largely  engaged  in  furnishing  perjured  testimony  to  aid 
in  the  landing  of  Chinese  girls  here,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes;  one  of  the  by-laws 
in  all  of  these  highbinder  societies  is  to  swear  to  aid  in  the  landing  of  their  people 
here,  especially  Chinese  women. 

Q.  I  have  taken  the  statements  of  a  number  of  rescued  Chinese  girls  at  the 

missions,  and  almost  without  exception  they  have  told  me  horrible  tales  of  cruelty 

v-inflicted  upon  these  girls  in  these  houses.    Most  of  these  girls  claim  to  have  seen 

\  the  killing  of  some  of  their  number,  or  to  have  seen  the  bodies  after  they  have 

\been  killed. — A.  I  don'fknow  much  about  the  killing  of  these  girls;  they  are  too 

expensive  to  kill. 

Q.  Those  who  have  been  killed  were  generally  old  girls. — A.  When  they  grow 
old  they  are  usually  placed  as  cooks.  These  girls  are  never  seen  on  the  street 
unless  followed  by  an  old  hag  who  keeps  the  house.  These  girls  are  worth  about 
$3,000,  and  are  too  valuable  to  kill. 

Q.  They  are  absolute  slaves,  are  they  not? — A.  Every  single  one  of  them. 

Q.  And  were  it  not  for  the  highbinder  societies  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep 
them  in  such  absolute  slavery,  would  it  not? — A.  They  could  not  do  it  at  all.    The 
rhighbinder  societies  derive  their  principal  source  of  revenue  from  protecting  these 
[houses. 

~~  Q.  Can  you  tell  a  highbinder  from  another  Chinaman,  when  you  see  him?    A. 
I  can  walk  on  the  streets  and  pick  them  out  and  never  make  a  mistake. 

Q.  How  can  you  detect  them  from  any  other  Chinaman? — A.  They  used  to  dress 
differently  and  wear  their  hair  differently. 

Q.  Their  hair  is  not  so  neatly  kept— more  fluffy— than  other  Chinamen,  is  it 
not? — A.  That  is  right;  at  the  end  of  the  cue  where  it  joins  the  hair;  and  then 
they  used  to  wear  different  kinds  of  shoes  and  different  kind  of  hats  (round,  stiff- 
brimmed  hats) .  When  they  found  that  I  had  discovered  their  mode  of  dress, 
they  stopped  wearing  what  might  designate  them  as  highbinders.  Then,  again,  in 
searching  these  men  one  would  invariably  find  a  little  piece  of  red  silk  in  his 
possession.  On  that  silk  was  printed  what  society  he  was  a  member  of,  so  that  in 
case  of  death  or  accident  he  could  be  identified.  Then  they  did  away  with  that 
and  we  could  not  find  anything  to  distinguish  them. 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  rumored  a  good  many  times  that  the  Chinese  consul,  the 
predecessor  of  the  present  incumbent,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  largely 
through  the  threats  of  the  highbinder  societies. — A.  That  is  true.  I  used  to 
know  him  well,  and  spent  much  time  with  him,  seeking  information  concerning 
the  workings  of  these  societies,  which  he  was  always  willing  to  give  me.  I  do 
not  remember  his  name.  Mr.  King,  the  vice-consul,  also  assisted  me  greatly  in 
this  work. 

Cj).  Mr.  Ho  Yow  is  the  present  Chinese  consul,  is  he  not? — A.  I  do  not  know 
this  one. 

Q.  What  become  of  Mr.  King? — A.  He  was  also  driven  out  of  the  city,  through 
the  firm  of  Reddy,  Campbell  &  Metson,  attorneys  for  the  highbinder  class  in 
Chinatown.  Riordan  was  the  attorney  for  the  Chinese  consul  and  Six  Companies. 
The  consul-general  and  Vice-Consul  King  were  always  in  favor  of  breaking  up 
these  societies,  so  the  highbinder  societies  had  them  removed. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  laws  might  be  passed  by  the  United  States 
Government  which  would  help  to  break  up  these  societies? — A.  When  I  was 
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first  sent  into  the  Chinatown  district  in  1888,  things  were  in  a  very  bad  condi- 
tion; there  was  hardly  a  day  that  someone  was  not  killed,  even  white  people, 
killed  by  accident,  as  shot  was  flying  everywhere.  One  afternoon  there  were  75 
shots  fired  on  the  street  from  one  faction,  directed  toward  another  faction.  I 
went  to  Chief  Crowley  and  told  him  that  I  could  do  nothing;  that  there  were  no 
laws  to  cover  these  things.  I  said  to  him:  "  When  any  of  these  Chinamen  com- 
mit deeds  of  violence  they  run  into  the  numerous  small  alleys  of  Chinatown  and 
get  beyond  our  reach,  and  after  being  once  lost  sight  of  it  is  impossible  to  iden- 
tify them,  unless  by  some  peculiar  mark  about  him.  These  societies  are  unlaw- 
ful "and  organized  for  unlawful  purposes.  They  do  not  recognize  .our  laws,  and 
to  compete  with  them,  we  have  to  go  beyond  our  present  laws;  they  are  not  suf- 
ficient. I  can  put  a  stop  to  these  societies  if  you  will  give  me  my  own  way." 
He  said:  "  I  am  under  bonds  here  and  of  course  they  will  sue  me  if  I  do  as  you 
suggest."  I  said,  "All  right."  I  saw  the  Chinese  consul  and  he  spoke  to  the 
chief  of  police,  and  also  told  me  to  use  my  own  judgment,  assuring  the  chief 
that  if  he  should  be  sued,  he  (the  consul),  or  the  Chinese  Government,  would 
stand  the  consequences.  The  chief  sent  for  me  and  said  that  he  thought  my 
ideas  were  all  right  and  gave  me  permission  to  carry  them  out  in  my  own  way. 

I  then  went  out  and  got  seven  or  eight  strong,  healthy  officers,  and  we  visited 
all  these  places,  taking  down  the  numbers  and  setting  out  in  the  right  way  to  get 
into  the  workings  of  these  societies.  There  are  a  great  many  different  societies 
in  Chinatown,  some  being  organized  for  charitable  purposes,  benevolent  societies 
as  it  were,  and  in  order  to  be  sure  that  I  had  the  right  places  and  did  not  make 
any  mistakes,  I  took  plenty  of  time  and  care,  as  I  did  not  want  to  interfere  with 
any  but  the  genuine  highbinder  societies.  When  I  had  everything  arranged  I 
got  16  men  in  uniform  and  a  surgeon,  and  supplied  them  all  with  axes.  We 
marched  from  one  to  another  of  these  societies  and  literally  cut  them  to  pieces; 
did  not  leave  a  bit  of  furniture  5  inches  long  in  one  of  them.  I  suppose  we  broke 
up  about  §180,000  worth  of  property.  Some  of  these  places  were  fixed  up  mag- 
nificently. Wherever  we  went  we  got  arms,  ammunition,  bowie  knives  2  feet 
long  in  blade,  iron  bars  done  up  in  braided  cord,  etc.;  also  chain  and  steel  armor 
that  they  wear  under  their  clothing,  and  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
penetrate. 

Q.  At  that  time  any  of  the  highbinders  that  you  found  in  these  rooms  yoti 
kicked  down  stairs,  did  you  not? — A.  We  did.  Of  course,  by  breaking  up  their 
meeting  places  they  could  not  meet.  Among  the  better  class  of  Chinese  who 
belonged  to  these  societies  through  fear,  or  for  self -protection,  we  were  held  in 
favor  for  what  we  had  done.  Everything  they  could  do  to  aid  me  they  did. 
They  could  not  meet  me  in  Chinatown,  but  came  to  my  home  in  hacks  at  night 
to  inform  me  where  I  could  find  these  men.  I  was  so  well  posted  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Chinatown  that  they  could  not  open  their  rooms  or  offices  in  any  place. 
We  broke  up  their  josses— they  always  have  josses  in  these  places.  One  of  them 
they  brought  from  China  and  was  worth  from  $700  to  $800.  I  broke  up  one  of 
these  and  the  friendly  Chinese  were  so  superstitious  that  they  feared  I  would  die. 
One  came  to  me  and  said  he  was  very  sorry;  they  liked  me  very  much,  but  I 
would  die  in  3  days.  One  of  my  men  caught  cold  and  his  eyes  became  in  flamed. 
One  of  these  men  came  to  me  and  said  "  Soon  he  will  be  blind."  Three  days 
before  the  Chinese  New  Year  I  met  this  man  and  said  to  him  ' '  You  see  I  am  not 
dead  yet."  He  said  "  New  Year  surely  you  die."  New  Year  came  and  I  was 
not  dead,  and  he  said  they  must  get  a  new  joss;  that  one  had  been  no  good. 

At  the  Hop  Sing  Tong  I  gave  them  an  hour  to  remove  their  fixings  and  prepare 
for  our  coming.  This  was  a  building  four  stories  high,  an  immense  place,  and  I 
suppose  the  building  and  furnishings  cost  §30,000  or  $40,000,  and  perhaps  $100,000. 
Tins  was  owned  by  the  highbinder  society.  They  owned  two  or  three  such  places, 
the  property  and  all.  I  notified  them  that  I  would  give  them  3  hours  to  move 
their  things  out  of  the  building.  I  went  back  in  3  hours,  at  6  o'clock,  and  they 
had  nothing  moved.  They  saw  I  meant  business  and  they  tried  to  save  the  joss, 
which  was  very  heavy.  In  moving  it  some  of  the  old  boards  underneath  creaked, 
and  they  went  down  those  stairs  like  mad,  thinking  the  joss  had  spoken;  and  if 
you  had  offered  one  of  those  men  $10,000  he  would  not  go  up  those  stairs  again. 
There  were  7  josses  in  one  building  and  we  tore  the  whole  thing  to  pieces. 

Q.  The  result  of  those  f  orrays  was  to  disperse  those  highbinder  societies,  was  it 
not? — A.  It  was  done  so  that  they  would  not  have  any  meeting  places.  I  went 
around  to  all  the  stores,  houses  of  prostitution,  and  places  of  that  kind  in  China- 
town and  notified  these  people  that  if  I  found  out  that  they  were  aiding  these 
highbinder  societies  in  any  way,  manner,  or  form,  by  giving  them  money,  I  would 
demolish  their  places.  If  they  wanted  protection,  I  would  furnish  it  to  them;  if 
1  officer  would  not  do,  we  would  give  them  40, but  if  I  found  out  that  any  of  them 
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had  paid  any  money  to  these  societies  I  would  break  up  everything  they  had.  In 
this  way  several  of  the  societies  were  driven  out  of  town,  and  for  about  3  years 
there  was  not  a  Chinaman  killed  in  the  city.  I  followed  the  thing  up  every  day, 
and  if  a  signboard  was  put  up  to  denote  the  meeting  place  of  one  of  these  societies 
we  would  split  it  up  in  a  thousand  pieces.  This  was  the  means  of  disbanding 
them  altogether;  they  then  went  to  other  cities.  If  this  method  had  been  kept  up, 
we  would  not  have  this  trouble  at  all. 

The  reason  it  was  not  kept  up  was  because  suit  was  commenced  in  the  United 
State  court  against  the  chief  of  police  and  raiding  officers  and  everybody  who 
was  concerned  in  these  raids,  was  it  not? — The  attorneys  for  the  Chinese  High- 
binders raised  a  large  amount  of  money  to  carry  on  these  suits,  and  bothered  the 
chief  of  police  a  great  deal.  It  kept  us  going  all  the  time;  the  cases  were  first 
conducted  in  our  courts  then  taken  to  the  United  States  courts.  If  these  people 
were  convicted  as  gamblers  in  the  lower  courts,  they  were  taken  into  the  United 
States  courts  and  acquitted. 

jQ.  Then  in  brief,  you  think  that' if  some  laws  were  passed  whereby  protection 

ould  be  granted  to  the  officers  in  their  raids,  and  power  given  them  to  demolish 

lese  places  as  fast  as  they  appeared,  it  would  be  the  means  of  completely  effac- 
ing these  highbinder  societies,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes.  You  see  there  are  fully 
'3,000  people  who  have  no  visible  means  of  support,  and  they  belong  to  these  soci- 
eties and  meet  there  for  unlawful  purposes.  I  should  think  there  ought  to  he 
some  law  to  rid  the  country  of  these  people. 

Q.  I  suppose  if  they  could,  be  deported  if  found  to  be  highbinders,  and  sent  back 
to  China,  this  would  have  some  effect? — A.  If  they  were  convicted  as  thieves  and 
murderers  they  can  be  deported,  but  not  otherwise. 

Q.  These  highbinder  tongs  often  fight  amongst  themselves,  do  they  not?— A. 
They  are  fighting  all  the  time  among  themselves.  For  instance  if  one  tong  is  paid 
higher  prices  for  his  work  than  another;  then  there  is  trouble.  Or,  one  tong  will 
want  all  the  patronage  and  tries  to  drive  out  the  others.  If  they  hold  a  meeting 
of  the  different  societies  and  one  side  differs  from  the  other,  then  the  result  is  a 
fight  between  the  two,  and  probably  murder. 

Q.  I  suppose,  lieutenant,  that  you  keep  pretty  well  posted  through  the  papers, 
and  from  information  received  at  headquarters,  in  regard  to  the  criminal  doings 
in  the  United  States  of  all  kinds? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  well  posted  on  the  doing  of  the  Clan  Na  Gael,  Mafia,  and  so 
on.  Now,  do  you  think  that  any  of  these  societies  in  the  United  States,  in  regard 
to  the  strength  of  organization,  number  of  crimes,  and  the  wealth  of  the  society 
can  in  any  way  compare  to  the  highbinder  tongs  in  San  Francisco? — A.  Of  course 
in  these  other  societies  there  are  not  so  many  people  congregated  together  as  with 
the  Chinese.    You  see  they  live  all  together  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  five  murders  among  the  Chinese  to  one  mur- 
der by  the  Clan  Na  Gael  or  Mafia? — A.  There  are  many  murders  among  the 
Chinese  that  we  ha'e  never  heard  of. 

Q.  As  a  rough  est'mate,  since  1880,  how  many  murders  would  you  say  have  been 
committed  by  the  highbinder  societies  in  San  Francisco? — A.  I  would  say  about 
30  killed  outright — shot  down  in  the  streets. 

Q.  Just  tell  me  what  you  seeured  in  the  way  of  rules  and  regulations  and  other 
data  in  regard  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  and  so  on. — A.  It  was  a  small  hook, 
about  H  inches  thick,  square,  with  gilt  edges,  and  illustrated.  I  took  six  of  them, 
and  did  not  understand  thoroughly  what  they  were,  although  I  had  an  idea  they 
were  the  by-laws,  and  when  1  got  to  the  office  of  the  chief  of  police  they  were 
eagerly  seized.  I  went  back  to  the  place  with  4  or  5  men,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  another  book.  There  were  then  about  400  of 
them. 

Q.  "Were  they  all  the  same  or  different?— A.  All  the  same. 

Q.  From  what  tong  did  you  secure  these  books? — A.  The  Chee  Kung  Tong.  I 
have  searched  Chinatown  elsewhere,  but  have  never  found  another  book. 

Q.  You  say  there  have  been  only  30  Chinamen  killed  in  this  city  since  1880?  I 
thought  there  had  been  more  than  that. — A.  Of  course  there  have  been  numbers 
of  Chinamen  killed  in  the  houses  and  such  places  that  we  have  known  nothing 
about,  but  in  the  open  streets  there  have  been  about  30  shot  down  alone. 

Q.  Those  killed  in  the  houses  would  amount  to  a  much  larger  number,  would 
they  not? — A.  Of  course.  One  night  about  II  o'clock  I  was  on  the  corner  of  Spof- 
f  ord  alley  and  Washington  street,  when  the  people  were  coming  out  of  the  Chinese 
theater.  A  shot  was  fired,  and  it  struck  a  woman  who  was  passing  in  the  neck 
and  lodged  in  the  back  of  her  teeth.  The  shot  was  intended  for  a  woman,  but  if 
it  was  this  one  or  not  I  do  not  know.  The  man  who  fired  the  shot  was  not  more 
than  1  foot  away  from  me,  but  there  were  2  Chinamen  in  front  of  me  and  2  or 
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more  behind  me,  and  the  man  turned  so  quickly  and  got  away  into  some  alley 
that  I  could  not  find  him.  The  woman  lived  on  Sacramento  street,  and  I  took  her 
home.  I  never  saw  such  a  brave  woman.  The  bullet  was  stuck  on  her  back  teeth 
and  I  pried  it  off.  The  doctor  saved  her,  but  her  tongue  was  almost  cut  off.  The 
doctor  fixed  her  tongue  as  well  as  he  could,  and  she  lived. 

Q.  In  that  one  battle,  at  the  time  you  speak  of,  when  there  were  75  or  80  shots 
fired,  were  there  not  5  or  6  men  killed? — A.  Two  killed,  2  or  3  fatally  wounded, 
and  several  others  slightly  injured. 

Q.  I  remember  reading  of  5  or  6  killed  at  one  time.  Am  I  right  about  that? — 
A.  Their  shooting  was  so  terribly  wild  that  they  did  not  kill  themselves,  but 
white  people  were  not  safe. 

Q.  They  have  a  common  habit,  I  understand,  of  carrying  the  pistol  in  the  hand 
stuck  up  in  their  voluminous  sleeve,  and  going  up  to  a  person  and  shooting  him 
through  the  sleeve.  Is  that  true? — A.  They  generally  take  out  the  pistol  when 
they  shoot,  although  they  carry  them  very  often  in  their  sleeves.  Highbinders 
seldom  carry  pistols.  They  are  generally  accompanied  by  another  person,  whom 
they  call  "  jury,"  and  who  belongs  to  the  poorer  class  of  Chinamen.  He  follows 
the  highbinder  and  carries  the  weapon.  When  caught,  we  would  search  the 
highbinder  for  a  pistol,  but  would  not  find  anything  of  the  kind  on  him,  and  the 
"  jury  "  would  have  disappeared  with  the  weapon.  The  only  time  the  highbinder 
has  a  weapon  is  while  leaving  his  quarters,  but  on  the  street  you  will  not  find  one. 

Q.  Are  they  not  of  tentimes  called  "  hatchetmen?" — A.  The  hatchet  is  a  great 
weapon  and  the  blade  is  about  6  inches  long. 

Q.  A  regular  cleaver? — A.  A  good  deal  like  a  lather's  hatchet. 

Q.  When  you  said  that  there  were  30  men  killed  in  the  streets,  you  meant  men 
who  were  shot;  that  does  not  include  men  who  were  killed  by  hatchetmen,  does 
it? — A.  They  do  not  use  these  hatchets  very  much  now;  they  use  knives  more, 
because  kni  _es  do  not  make  any  noise. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  speak  of,  a  number  were  killed  by  hatchetmen  and  others 
by  pistol  shots,  were  they  not? — A.  They  are  found  dead  in  the  houses;  most  of 
them  are  never  found  ana  never  will  be.    They  bury  themselves. 

CJ.  Then  the  probabilities  are  that  there  have  been  a  vast  number  of  murders 
committee!  in  Chinatown  that  have  never  been  heard  of? — A.  They  are  the  most 
cruel  people  in  the  world.  Once  I  was  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Dupont 
streets,  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening.  An  old  merchant  came  along  and  was 
approached  by  two  of  these  hatchetmen.  They  at  once  struck  him  with  the 
hatchet,  driving  the  blade,  10  inches  long,  right  into  him.  They  knocked  him 
down  and  continued  to  stick  these  things  into  him. 

Q.  You  saw  that  yourself? — A.  I  was  standing  there  looking  at  them.  Just  to 
show  you,  as  I  said  before,  how  binding  their  laws  are,  they  are  obliged  to  kill 
their  man  whenever  they  met  him,  no  matter  who  was  about.  I  had  2  officers 
with  me  at  the  time  and  there  were  2  more  across  the  street  in  uniform  (we  did 
not  usually  wear  uniform  in  Chinese  quarters).  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
murderer  walked  deliberately  out  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  and,  surrounded 
as  he  was  by  all  those  officers,  when  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  escape,  he  killed 
his  man.    So  you  see  he  had  no  fear  of  us. 

Q.  Was  he  caught  red-handed? — A.  He  had  no  possible  chance  for  escape  and 
he  knew  it,  but  wherever  he  met  his  man  he  was  obliged  to  kill  him. 

Q.  Rev.  Mr.  Masters  has  a  suggestion  that  an  auxiliary  detective  force,  composed 
of  Chinamen  of  the  respectable  class,  would  be  a  great  aid  to  the  regular  police 
force  in  stopping  the  operations  of  the  highbinder  organizations.  Do  you  think 
there  is  anything  in  that?— A.  It  might  work  if  one  could  come  across  any  China- 
men who  are  not  in  fear  of  these  highbinder  societies,  but  I  have  not  found  one 
yet.  If  you  have  Chinamen  who  are  afraid  to  act  they  would  be  of  no  use.  The 
Chinese  have  6  men  acting  in  that  capacity  now;  some  of  them  are  exconvicts. 
They  are  of  no  use  at  all.  They  are  supposed  to  give  information  concerning 
these  highbinder  societies,  and  they  try  to  get  evidence  amongst  the  Chinese,  but 
they  have  never  done  anything  yet  and  never  will,  because  they  are  afraid. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  white  men  who  are  employed  by  the  Chinese  as  guards  and 
so  on,  in  Chinatown,  ever  render  any  aid  to  the  highbinders?— A.  They  destroy 
the  whole  business,  because  they  will  never  give  any  information  to  anybody. 
They  are  working  for  these  people  and  shield  them.  Of  course,  the  worst  houses 
pay  these  guards  the  most  money,  so  naturally  they  are  willing  and  glad  to  work 
for  them.  This  ought  to  be  done  away  with  by  all  means.  Some  of  them  collect 
$700  or  $800  a  month  and  would  not  give  it  up.  There  were  the  McLaughlin 
Brothers  and  a  dozen  others,  who  are  now  all  rich.  As  soon  as  an  officer  appears, 
and  these  guards  do  not  like  him,  you  can't  turn  a  corner  before  signals  are  given, 
and  what  can  you  do? 
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Q.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  a  system  of  electric  bells,  and  so 
on,  that  runs  through  Chinatown,  by  means  of  which  warnings  are  given,  etc.— 
A.  You  can  never  catch  a  Chinaman  but  once  in  one  way.  By  the  time  you  are 
within  two  blocks  of  a  gambling  house,  for  instance,  these  signals  are  given  and 
they  know  an  officer  is  on  their  track.  Everything  is  quickly  removed,  and  when 
the  officer  enters  the  place  they  are  sitting  there  peacefully. 

Q.  If  it  were  made  unlawful  to  run  houses  of  prostitution,  would  that  help  to 
suppress  the  highbinder  societies? — A.  They  could  not  exist  then.  Sometimes 
there  are  20  or  more  men  interested  in  one  woman. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  would  you  say  of  Chinese  women  that  are  landed  in 
this  country  are  destined  for  immoral  lives? — A.  Ninety  per  cent.  I  would  not 
take  one  bit  off  of  that.  They  are  sold  as  fast  as  they  can  be  brought  over. 
There  is  not  a  woman  who  is  brought  here  who  is  not  sold  as  soon  as  she  arrives. 
For  every  girl  who  comes  here  they  get  about  $3,000.  They  even  fool  the  mis- 
sions. They  get  a  Chinaman  to  go  up  and  marry  a  girl  from  the  mission,  then 
they  sell  her  to  some  one  else. 

Q.  You  have  not  any  suggestions  to  offer  in  this  matter,  have  you?  There  is 
not  anything  in  connection  with  highbinders  that  you  have  not  stated,  is  there? 
I  do  not  know  just  the  use  the  Department  will  put  this  to,  but  they  desire  to  be 
fully  advised  on  the  subject  of  highbinder  organizations. — A.  It  is  impossible  to 
get  to  the  facts  of  the  case  on  account  of  the  money  amongst  them.  They  are 
impossible  to  get  along  with.  The  condition  of  things  existing  among  these 
people  is  terrible,  and  persons  who  are  not  brought  in  contact  with  them  would 
not  understand  it  at  all. 

Q.  The  state  of  affairs  as  it  exists  in  Chinatown  is  terrible,  is  it  not? — A.  It  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  world. 

Q.  And  the  respectable  Chinese  are  unable  to  help  it? — A.  And  they  can  not  do 
it.  The  highbinders  are  assisted  by  the  guides  and  the  attorneys.  No  decent 
man  can  afford  to  come  in  contact  with  these  people;  he  can  not  afford  to  get 
attorneys  to  defend  him  in  case  it  is  necessary. 

Q.  And  the  fact  that  they  do  not  bother  the  white  people  is  what  has  led  these 
societies  to  pass  unnoticed  for  so  many  years,  is  it? — A.  That  is  it.  Laws  should 
be  made  to  cope  with  the  Chinese.  Thej  have  organizations  in  the  nature  of 
clubs,  and  where  gambling  was  formerly  done  in  open  places  it  is  now  done  under 
cover  of  these  clubs,  which  are  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
California. 

Q.  When  accosted  by  an  officer  they  claim  to  be  playing  only  lawful  games,  do 
they  not? — A.  An  officer  has  to  ring  the  bell,  and  by  the  time  he  enters  the  place 
every  evidence  of  gambling  has  been  put  out  of  sight,  and  there  sits  a  Chinaman 
playing  a  game  of  casino  or  some  other  innocent  game,  when  no  sooner  has  the 
officer  left  the  place  than  they  go  on  with  their  faro,  tan  games,  etc.  There  is 
more  gambling  now  in  Chinatown  than  there  has  been  in  a  great  many  years, 
and  all  under  cover  of  these  incorporated  clubs. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  environs  of  the  criminal  element  of  New  York?— 
A.  Not  very  much  so.  I  have  been  in  New  York  and  on  Mott  street,  where  I 
was  recognized  by  a  number  of  Chinamen  who  had  formerly  lived  in  San 
Francisco. 

Q.  All  the  by-laws  that  have  ever  been  published  by  white  people  have  never 
been  so  binding  as  these  published  by  the  highbinder  societies,  have  they?— 
A.  No;  especially  in  regard  to  the  landing  of  women. 

Q.  Some  of  the  laws  that  you  saw  had  reference  to  that,  had  they? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  not  on  the  Chinatown  force  now,  are  you? — A.  No;  but  whenever 
they  have  trouble  they  send  for  me. 

Q.  These  Chinese  wars  break  out  about  once  in  so  often,  do  they  not? — A.  Not 
lately.  The  last  time  I  was  called  down  there  was  about  a  year  ago.  They  have 
no  more  respect  for  our  laws  than  anything  in  the  world.  They  just  laugh  at 
them.  I  think  some  law  ought  to  be  made  to  prevent  these  people  from  assem- 
bling for  unlawful  purposes.  Their  places  should  be  kept  open,  so  that 
passers-by  could  see  into  them  and  know  what  was  going  on  inside. 
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Exhibit  E. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHUN  HO,  RESCUED  SLAVE  GIKL,  AT  PRESBYTERIAN  CHINESE 
RESCUE  HOME,  MISS  CAMERON,  MATRON,  TO  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF 
IMMIGRATION  HART  H.  NORTH,  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  SEPTEMBER  17,  1898. 

[Questions  put  by  Commissioner  North  and  answered  by  Chun  Ho,  through  Interpreter  J.  E. 

Gardner.] 

When  Chun  Ho  is  told  that  a  statement  is  wanted  from  her  on  this  matter  she 
bursts  into  tears,  and  says  it  always  makes  her  cry  to  think  of  the  ill-treatment 
she  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  highbinders  before  she  was  rescued  by  the  mission. 

Q.  How  old  are  you?— A.  24. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born?— A.  At  Ng  Jow,  in  the  province  of  Kwong  Si,  tn» 
province  adjoining  that  of  Kwong  Tung. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  come  to  the  United  States?— A.  When  I  was  19 
years  old,  the  mistress  No.  3  of  a  noted  procurer  by  the  name  of  Gwan  Lung,  who 
lives  in  San  Francisco,  went  back  to  Canton,  where  my  mother  happened  to  be 
living  with  me  at  that  time,  and  gave  me  glowing  accounts  of  life  in  California. 
She  painted  that  life  so  beautifully  that  I  was  seized  with  an  inclination  to  go 
there  and  try  my  fortune,  mother  taking  $200  Mexican  and  consenting  to  my 
going.  I  arrived  in  this  country,  together  with  6  other  girls  brought  by  this 
woman,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1893.  We  all  came  on  fraudulent  certificates;  the 
color  of  those  certificates  was  reddish.  (In  those  days  there  was  such  a  certifi- 
cate used,  usually  known  in  the  customs  service  as  "Red  certificates,"  but  they, 
have  since  been  abolished. — J.  E.  G.)  I  was  told  to  assume  a  name  to  corre- 
spond with  the  name  in  the  fraudulent  certificate  that  was  given  to  me,  and  I  was 
landed  as  "Ah  Fook."  The  age  in  the  certificate  was  28,  and  I  was  told,  to  report 
my  age  as  28,  which  was  very  much  above  my  true  age  at  the  time.  The  certifi- 
cate called  for  a  scar  on  the  right  temple.  As  it  happened  I  had  no  scar.  This 
woman  told  me  to  burn  my  right  temple  until  there  should  be  a  mark.  The 
burning  was  done,  but  by  the  time  I  had  arrived  in  this  city  the  burn  had  about 
healed  up.  The  judge  had  some  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  certificate, 
and  as  to  my  being  the  party  who  was  entitled  to  it.  I  was  kept  in  jail  for  a  few 
days,  but  although  the  burn  had  healed  up,  there  was  some  slight  mark  on  my 
left  temple  and  the  judge  gave  me  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  I  was  landed.  I 
was  told  to  claim  that  I  was  a  married  woman;  that  my  husband's  name  was  a 
Mr.  Tsoy,  merchant  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  then  said  to  have  been  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  G-um  Pun  Kee,  that  was  then  on  Sacramento  street,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection.  I  was  also  told  to  claim  that  my  parents  were  in  San  Francisco. 
I  was  told  that  if  J.  stuck  to  those  claims  I  could  be  landed,  and  I  was  landed. 
The  parties  interested  in  my  coming  over  were  Quan  Lum,  his  No.  3  mistress, 
and  a  noted  procurer  by  the  name  of  May  Seen.  While  I  was  in  jail  pending  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  these  people  came  frequently  to  coach  me. 

When  I  was  first  landed  I  was  taken  to  one  of  May  Seen's  houses  that  were 
kept  by  respectable  families.  They  always  do  that  first.  From  time  to  time 
parties  came  to  May  Seen's  house  to  see  me  and  to  bargain  with  May  Seen  as  to 
what  price  I  should  be  sold  at.  -  At  the  end  of  two  months  after  my  arrival,  a 
Chinaman  by  the  name  of  Kwan  Kay,  a  highbinder  and  one  who  owned  some  of 
these  houses,  came  with  his  woman,  Shing  Yee,  and  bought  me  for  $1,950  gold. 
They  gave  me  a  written  promise'that  in  four  years  I  should  be  free.  At  the  end 
of  two  years,  after  taking  all  my  earnings  in  the  meantime,  they  said  I  could  be 
redeemed  if  anyone  would  pay  the  sum  of  $2,100. 

I  paid  my  first  owners  hardly  less  than  $290  a  month  for  the  two  years;  then  I 
was  sold,  for  $2,100  to  another  highbinder  by  the  name  of  Tsoy  Lung  Bo.  I  was 
in  Tsoy  Lung  Bo's  house  for  about  a  year  when  he  wanted  to  take  me  into  the 
country.  I  had  to  promise  that  I  would  go,  but  in  the  meantime  I  took  steps  to 
get  into  the  Rescue  Home,  and  before  he  was  able  to  take  me  to  the  country  the 
matron  of  the  Rescue  Home  came  with  the  police  and  had  me  rescued.  That  was 
about  a  year  ago,  and  I  am  still  in  the  home,  but  I  understand  Tsoy  Lung  Bo  has 
ever  since,  from  time  to  time,  been  demanding  from  me  the  amount  he  paid  for 
me,  threatening  to  kill  me  if  I  should  not  pay  it  before  going  home  to  China  or 
leaving  the  mission.  Highbinder  after  highbinder,  through  men  in  his  employ 
or  members  of  his  own  clique,  have  been  going  backward  and  forward  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  home,  threatening  me  and  saying  it  would  be  much  better  for  me 
to  return  to  this  man;  that  if  I  valued  life  at  all  to  go  right  back,  as  the  matron 
of  the  home  could  not  always  protect  me.  I  have  an  aunt  living  near  the  home 
and  sometimes  I  have  visited  her,  thinking  they  would  not  know;  but  they  soon 
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found  out,  and  even  threatened  my  aunt,  saying  that  if  she  would  persist  in  keep- 
ing ine,  if  any  harm  came  to  her  they  would  not  be  responsible.  These  men 
stood  on  the  street  and  called  these  things  out  to  me  at  the  windows. 

Q.  What  steps  did  you  take  to  be  rescued? — A.  I  had  a  friend  who  took  pity  on 
me,  and  it  was  he  who  told  the  matron,  and  the  matron  got  three  police  officers. 
It  was  by  appointment  that  we  met  a  short  distance  from  the  house.  I  had  to 
pretend  that  I  was  going  out  to  the  nearest  store  to  make  a  little  purchase,  and 
on  the  way  the  police  met  me,  as  it  were,  and  took  me  to  the  home. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  kind  of  treatment  you  received  during  your  stay  in  either  one 
of  these  two  places? — A.  My  owners  were  never  satisfied,  no"  matter  how  much 
money  I  made.  When  they  were  angered  in  any  way,  they  would  vent  then- 
anger  upon  me,  which  they  would  also  do  upon  the  other  girls.  When  they  saw 
that  the  matrons  of  the  different  rescue  homes  were  very  much  on  the  alert, 
they  very  often  removed  us  from  the  houses  of  ill-repute  to  family  dwellings 
when  they  wanted  to  punish  us,  so  that  anyone  passing  by  could  not  hear  our 
cries  very  well.  Those  who  frequent  those  places  say  that  they  could  not  report 
any  ill-treatment;  I  was  often  punished  in  that  way.  The  instruments  used  were 
wooden  clubs  and  sometimes  anything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on;  and  one 
time  I  was  threatened  with  a  pistol  held  at  me. 

The  work  of  removing  myself  and  the  other  girls  from  where  we  were  to  family 
places  where  we  were  punished,  was  done  by  members  of  the  highbinder  societies. 
That  was  a  part  of  their  work,  for  which  they  receive  pay. 

Q.  Before  you  came  to  the  home,  did  you  ever  witness  any  of  the  doings  of  the 
highbinders? — A..  Yes;  right  on  Bakers  alley,  about  2  years  ago.  Shortly  after 
daybreak  one  morning,  diagonally  opposite  my  window  where  I  was  sitting,  I 
saw  one  highbinder  grab  hold  of  a  Chinaman  by  the  name  of  Yee  and  shoot  at 
him,  hitting  him  in  the  forehead,  and  he  shot  him  again  in  other  parts  of  his  body 
and  ran  away.  Some  other  Chinamen  coming  along  and  seeing  this  man  there 
when  life  was  just  about  extinct,  called  a  policeman.  The  policeman  went  toward 
the  other  end  of  the  alley  and  brought  up  several  Chinamen.  An  interpreter  told 
the  dying  man  if  he  could  not  speak  to  nod  his  head  when  the  right  man  was 
brought  before  him  and  that  man  was  tried.  What  became  of  the  case  I  don't 
know,  but  the  man  that  was  brought  before  him  was  not  the  one  that  shot  him. 
The  owners  of  our  house  told  me  that  I  must  close  the  windows  and  doors  and 
say  nothing,  as  I  might  be  called  upon  to  testify;  and  in  that  way  the  State  was 
deprived  of  my  evidence. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  that  led  up  to  the  murder? — A.  I  happen  to 
know  some  of  the  circumstances;  they  were  briefly  these:  The  night  before  both 
men  had  two  girls  in  a  restaurant  drinking  and  feasting.  On  returning  the  girls 
to  the  house,  one  of  them — out  of  fun  more  than  anything  else — set  his  dog  on  the 
owner  of  the  house.  The  dog  not  only  barked,  but  bit  the  man;  the  owner  got 
angry  and  that  led  to  bitter  words,  followed  by  the  shooting.  The  man  who  was 
killed  was  the  man  who  set  the  dog  on  the  owner  of  the  house,  and  the  owner  had 
a  highbinder  do  the  killing. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  girl  killed  for  any  reason? — A.  Yes;  I  saw  one  after 
she  had  been  killed  by  a  highbinder.  This  highbinder  wanted  money  from  her; 
she  either  did  not  have  it  or  put  him  off,  but  because  she  did  not  pay  the  money 
he  wanted  she  was  shot  by  him.  I  saw  her  after  she  had  been  shot.  This  last 
murder  took  place  on  Church  alley.  I  also  know  of  three  other  women  that  have 
been  killed  by  highbinders.  Two  of  these  were  shot  and  one  stabbed  to  death. 
As  a  rule,  the  murderers  of  girls  forced  to  lead  that  life  are  never  brought  to 
justice,  because  no  one  would  dare  to  testify  against  the  murderers,  who  are 
highbinders. 

Miss  Cameron  here  produces  a  photograph  of  Chun  Ho,  taken  in  the  costume 
usually  worn  by  the  girls  in  these  houses,  and  makes  the  following  statement  in 
regard  to  the  persecution  of  Chun  Ho  by  the  highbinders  within  the  past  two 
weeks: 

Chun  Ho  left  the  home  to  pay  her  aunt  a  short  visit,  not  more  than  a  couple  of 
blocks  from  this  house.  Two  or  three  days  after  she  had  been  at  her  aunt's  house 
a  Chinaman  came  here  and  asked  us  to  go  down  to  the  aunt's  house,  saying  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  We  went,  and  found  that  her  former  owner 
had  the  day  before  sent  a  highbinder  up  to  tell  her  that  she  must  either  pay  him 
over  SI  ,000  or  else  go  back  and  work  it  out  by  living  that  life,  and  she  had  sent 
the  highbinder  back  with  a  message  that  she  would  neither  pay  the  money  nor 
would  she  go  back  to  that  life. 

The  next  evening  the  owner  appeared  himself  and  demanded  an  interview  with 
her,  and  the  uncle  with  whom,  she  was  staying  was  afraid  to  refuse  and  let  him 
in.     He  asked  Chun  Ho  if  she  intended  to  pay  back  the  price,  or  if  she  would  go 
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back  to  him  and  work  it  out.  She  said  that  she  would  not  do  either— that  she 
belonged  to  the  mission  now  and  that  the  mission  ladies  would  not  let  her  do  so. 
He  said  that  she  was  not  in  the  mission  now  and  that  he  would  make  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  for  her  if  she  did  not  go  back.  So  then  she  sent  up  word  for  one  of  us 
_tp  come  down. 

We  went  and  asked  him  if  it  were  true  that  he  had  been  threatening  her,  and 
he  said  that  he  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  money,  over  $1,000,  by  her  running  into 
the  mission  and  getting  away  from  him,  and  now  he  had  come  to  get  it  back  in 
some  way. 

We  threatened  him  with  the  law  and  ordered  him  to  leave  the  house,  and  so  he 
left.    She  returned  to  the  mission. 

In  a  few  days  this  man  called  a  meeting  of  his  highbinder  society  (not  being 

present  himself,  as  he  was  afraid  of  being  present) ,  but  he  sent  several  of  the 

highbinders  to  her  uncle's  place  of  business  and  forced  him  to  go  to  the  meeting. 

And  there  they  told  him  that  he  would  either  have  to  make  Chun  Ho,  his  niece, 

go  back  to  this  man's  house  and  work  out  her  own  freedom,  or  else  he  himself 

would  have  to  pay  over  $1,000  for  her  ransom.    He  refused  to  do  either,  and  said 

that  he  would  appeal  to  the  law  and  have  them  arrested  if  they  made  bim  any 

more  trouble;  but  they  still  continue  to  send  him  threatening  messages  and  to 

follow  her  when  she  goes  out  on  the  street  to  such  an  extent  that,  although  she  is 

now  visiting  her  aunt,  she  feels  for  her  own  safety  she  will  have  to  return  to  the 

r-BEUssion. 

■w      I  will  tell  you  of  a  case  brought  to  our  notice  recently  in  which  we  were  unable 

j   to  rescue  a  slave  girl  through  the  trickery  of  these  highbinders. 

\ Word  was  brought  to  us  at  the  mission  that  there  was  a  young  girl  in  a  house 

on  St.  Louis  alley,  who  was  very  cruelly  treated  and  kept  there  against  her  will, 
and  she  wished  to  be  rescued  and  brought  to  the  mission. 

We  asked  for  two  police  officers  to  go  with  us  to  make  the  rescue  and  we  went 
down  there  but  on  the  way  we  were  recognized  by  some  Chinese  highbinders  and 
word  was  sent  by  their  private  system  of  electric  bells,  warning  the  different 
house's  of  ill-repute  that  the  mission  people  and  two  police  officers  were  going 
down  into  Chinatown,  so  when  we  reached  the  house  where  the  girl  was  we  found 
the  doors  closed  and  bolted.  We  demanded  entrance,  but  instead  of  opening  the 
doors  we  could  hear  them  putting  on  more  bolts  and  bars  on  the  inside.  We 
asked  the  police  officers  to  insist  upon  their  opening  the  door,  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  want  to  do  anything  in  the  matter. 

Then  3  Chinatown  watchmen  (white  men) ,  hired  by  the  highbinders  to  protect 
these  houses,  appeared  and  conferred  with  the  police  officers,  telling  them  that  it 
was  better  not  to  molest  the  Chinese,  and  that  the  mission  teachers  had  no  busi- 
ness to  force  their  way  into  Chinese  houses.  So  we  found  it  impossible  to  rescue 
the  girl.  That  night,  after  returning  to  the  mission,  two  Christian  Chinamen 
came  up  and  told  us  that  the  girl  had  been  watching  at  the  door  for  us  to  come 
and  when  the  alarm  was  sounded  saying  that  we  were  near  there,  the  old  woman 
who  owned  her  drew  a  pistol  and  holding  it  at  the  girl's  head,  told  her  to  run 
and  hide. 

That  was  the  last  we  heard  of  her  for  several  weeks,  when  one  daj;  a  respectable 
Chinese  woman  told  us  that  she  had  gone  into  this  house  on  business  and  saw 
the  girl  crying  bitterly  and  asked  her  what  was  the  matter.  The  girl  said  that 
she  was  beaten  and  very  cruelly  treated  and  she  wanted  the  mission  teachers 
to  come  and  rescue  her.  It  is  useless,  however,  to  attempt  to  rescue  her  as  the 
police  have  no  authority  to  break  into  the  house,  and  the  door  is  always  kept 
bolted. 

Another  case  of  persecution  by  highbinders  is  that  of  a  rescued  girl  who  was 
married  from  the  mission  some  8  months  ago  and  she  does  not  dare  to  leave  her 
husband's  house.  One  day  not  long  ago  she  was  sitting  close  to  a  window  hav- 
ing her  hair  dressed  and  had  just  left  the  chair  when  a  bullet  came  whizzing  into 
the  room  and  just  escaped  hitting  her.  I  afterwards  saw  the  hole  in  the  wall 
that  the  bullet  had  made  where  it  struck.  So  that  these  girls  are  not  safe  from 
the  highbinders  even  after  they  have  married  and  are  under  the  protection  of 

9iir  husbands, 
am  so  thankful  to  make  this  statement  or  do  anything  in  my  power  to  assist 
placing  this  matter  before  the  authorities  at  Washington,  and  I  earnestly  trust 
it  some  decided  steps  will  be  taken  to  aid  the  missions  in  the  rescue  of  these 
Is  and  the  complete  overthrow  of  these  highbinder  societies. 

607a 50 
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Exhibit  F. 

STATEMENT  MADE  BY  MISS  DONALDINA  CAMERON,  MATRON  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHINESE  RESCUE  HOME  TO  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF  IMMIGRATION, 
HART  H.  NORTH,  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1898. 

[Questions  asked  by  Commissioner  North  and  answered  by  Miss  Cameron.] 

Q.  "What  is  your  full  name? — A.  Donaldina  Cameron. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation,  Miss  Cameron? — A.  Assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Chinese  Mission  Home. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Chinese  rescue  work? — A.  For 
over  3  years. 

Q.  In  this  city  and  county? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  connection  with  your  work,  have  you  ever  come  in  contact  with  so-called 
Chinese  highbinder  tongs  or  societies,  and  their  members  and  their  workings?— 
A.  I  have  come  in  contact  with  various  members  of  them. 

Q.  In  what  connection  have  you  met  them? — A.  In  connection  with  the  rescuing 
of  slave  girls. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  their  connection  with  these  slave  girls  is? — A.  In  one  way 

they  buy  and  sell  the  girls  themselves.    That  is  their  principal  means  of  support 

in  a  great  many  cases;  in  fact,  their  only  means  of  support  is  in  trading  in  these 

eirls. 

/ 1  J     Q.  They  are  the  slave  owners,  are  they  not? — A.  They  are  slave  owners,  and 

M/  they  have  gone  further  and  threatened,  both  the  missionaries  and  the  Chinese  who 

'I  have  assisted  in  rescuing  these  girls,  with  death. 

I  (J.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  two  kinds  of  slave  girls — those  who  are  called 
domestic  slaves  and  who  are  menials  and  servants,  and  those  who  are  placed  in 
the  brothels? — A.  Yes. 

Qj.  Do  the  highbinders  deal  in  both  kinds? — A.  That  I  am  not  positive  of,  but  I 
think  they  deal  principally  in  putting  them  in  houses  of  prostitution. 

Q.  What  class  of  girls  have  you  principally  in  this  home? — A.  We  have  both 
classes.    We  have  a  great  many  little  ones  also. 

Q.  The  domestic  slaves  I  suppose  are  placed  f  ronrthe  houses  of  the  highbinders 
in  the  families  of  Chinese? — A.  Mostly  so  I  think,  but  I  could  not  state  that 
positively. 

Q.  Do  these  highbinders  own  the  houses  of  ill  fame  themselves,  or  are  they 
merely  employed  as  guards;  or  what  is  their  connection? — A.  I  think  in  some 
cases  they  own  the  houses  themselves. 

Q.  But  invariably  they  are  guarding  the  houses? — A.  Yes;  and  they  are  employed 
by  the  keepers  of  the  houses  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  girls  who  escape. 

Q.  And  it  is  customary  for  the  highbinders  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  girls 
themselves,  is  it  not? — A.  We  know  of  cases  where  the  highbinders  have  stolen 
the  girls  who  have  married,  from  their  husbands  after  they  had  gone  to  small 
country  places,  out  of  reach  of  the  protection  of  the  missionaries  and  rescue 
people,  and  have  there  been  kidnaped  by  the  highbinders  and  returned  to  the 
places  from  which  they  had  been  originally  rescued.  We  have  been  notified  in 
two  cases  that  I  think  of  just  how,  and  we  have  rescued  the  girls. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  highbinders  killing  the  girls  in  the  houses  who 
tried  to  escape  for  any  other  purpose? — A.  I  have  known  of  threats,  but  I  have 
never  known  of  such  a  thing  happening.  I  have  been  told  by  Chinese  whom  I 
could  depend  on  that  such  things  nave  happened. 

Q.  It  is  customary,  is  it  not,  for  these  highbinders  to  coach  the  girl  emigrants 
before  their  examination  on  their  arrival  here,  as  to  the  necessary  way  to  answer 
questions  in  order  that  they  may  be  landed? — A.  I  think  that  Is  invariably  done; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  They  are  constantly  engaged  in  furnishing  perjured  testimony? — A.  Yes. 

CJ.  Is  it  not  customary  for  highbinders  to  warn  the  girls  against  the  mission- 
aries and  the  rescue  home  work  by  preaching  horrible  stories  about  them? — A.  The 
girls  have  frequently  told  us,  alter  we  have  rescued  them,  that  they  had  been 
told  terrible  things  about  the  missions  before  they  came  here. 

Q.  They  also  threaten  them  with  dire  results — even  going  so  far  as  to  threaten 
death — do  they  not,  if  they  do  not  tell  the  stories  they  are  directed  to  tell  by  these 
highbinders? — A.  Yes. 
,,/  Q.  You  regard  the  highbinders  as  an  absolute  menace  to  the  welfare  of  all 
jf  these  girls? — A.  Most  decidedly  so. 
^  Q.  And  against  the  will  and  desire  of  a  large  number  of  thorn?— A.  Yes.indeed; 
I  do. 
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yj.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  at  least  a  larger  number  of  Chinese  girls  that 
ae  to  this  country  are  personally  desirous  of  leading  virtuous  lives?— A.  I  think 
i  larger  proportion  of  them  have  no  idea  of  what  they  are  going  to  do,  most 
piratically. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  the  girls  that  are  brought  to  this  country  do  you  suppose 
are  destined  for  bad  lives? — A.  I  was  almost  going  to  say  99  per  cent. 

Q.  At  least  90  per  cent? — A.  I  should  safely  say  that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  earnings  of  these  girls  or  their  owners? — A.  I 
think  the  average  earnings  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  region  of  §5  and  $6  a  day. 

Q.  Are  these  girls  purchased  as  slaves  in  China  and  brought  here  in  slavery,  or 
do  they  come  voluntarily  in  the  first  instance? — A.  I  think  quite  a  number  come 
voluntarily,  never  dreaming  what  their  fate  is  to  be;  but  I  think  a  great  many 
are  landed  against  their  will,  especially  when  it  comes  to  bringing  them  right 
here  and  they  get  some  idea  of  what  they  are  going  to  be  brought  to. 

Q.  Of  the  90  per  cent  they  all  come  as  slaves?  As  I  understand  it,  these  girls 
are  purchased  by  procurers  and  others  in  China,  and  the  agents  of  the  highbind- 
ers and  their  allies  bring  them  here,  and  they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
slaves  when  they  leave  China. — A.  They  are  bought  and  paid  for  in  China.  They 
are  made  to  take  their  own  purchase  money  in  their  own  hand  and  give  it  to  the 
person  who  is  selling  them,  so  that  it  can  not  come  back  on  the  head  of  the  per- 
son of  the  highbinders.     That  is  the  Chinese  idea,  so  a  girl  told  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  any  Chinese  women  who  belong  to  these  high- 
binder societies — any  allies  and  female  brokers? — A.  Yes;  I  think  in  everyone  of 
these  bad  houses  there  is  one  woman  or  more  who  assists  in  getting  the  girls. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  highbinder  tongs 
themselves  or  are  they  merely  working  in  unison  with  the  highbinders?— A.  I 
really  could  not  say  whether  they  belong  to  these  societies  or  not,  but  I  know  they 
work  in  unison  and  do  as  much  as  the  men  do  in  getting  the  girls  and  in  holding 
them  after  they  have  them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  come  in  open  conflict  with  the  highbinders  since  you  have 
been  in  this  mission? — A.  In  rescuing  the  girls  I  have  had  the  men  take  hold  of 
them  and  try  to  drag  them  away  from  me,  while  the  girl  was  holding  on  to  me 
and  trying  to  come  with  me.    I  have  had  that  experience  several  times. 

Q.  These  Chinese  highbinders,  as  I  understand  it,  never  lay  hands  on  a  white 
person? — A.  They  have  never  touched  me,  but  often  laid  hands  on  my  predeces- 
sor, Miss  Culbertson.  On  one  occasion  she  had  her  dress  nearly  torn  off  in  Fresno 
in  trying  to  get  a  girl  away  on  the  train  at  night.     . 

Q.  It  is  a  very  rare  occurrence,  is  it  not,  for  them  to  lay  violent  hands  on  Amer- 

ans? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  quite  an  unusual  thing. 

%  But  it  is  customary  and  ordinary  for  them  to  do  deeds  of  violence  to  Chi- 

je,  both  men  and  women,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  indeed  it  is. 

Q.  Were  it  not  for  the  highbinders  a  large  number  of  these  girls  would  not  stay 
in  these  houses,  would  they?— A.  I  think  not.  I  think  there  are  converts  in  Chi- 
natown to-day  who  would  gladly  leave  if  not  terrified  by  what  would  be  done  to 
them  should  they  attempt  to  escape. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  head  money  to  be  laid  on  the  girls  in  those  houses? — 
A.  In  numberless  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  is  offered  as  a  rule?— A.  I  know  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Q.  How  many  hundreds?— A.  I  do  not  like  to  say,  as  I  do  not  remember  exactly, 
but  the  last  case  that  I  think  of  now  was  $500.  It  is  according  to  the  value  of 
the  girls. 

Q.  Do  highbinders  ever  hang  around  these  premises  looking  for  girls?— A.  Very 
frequently.  We  never  receive  a  girl  that  the  highbinders  do  not  hang  around 
the  home  more  or  less  for  a  day  or  two.  We  have  a  chain  attached  to  the  inside 
of  the  door,  so  as  to  prevent  the  pushing  of  it  op«n.  We  always  put  it  on  when 
we  open  the  door. 

Q.  Would  they,  in  your  opinion,  come  into  the  house  and  steal  the  girls  away, 
should  an  opportunity  occur?— A.  Yes;  they  would.  They  would  even  follow  us 
to  church.  In  taking  them  to  church,  as  we  do  Sunday  evenings,  in  days  gone 
by  they  have  tried  to  get  them.  Only  two  weeks  ago  they  had  a  carriage  here  at 
the  corner  to  get  the  girl  that  we  rescued  from  Sacramento  a  short  time  ago.  So 
we  do  not  take  her  out  at  night  now;  just  take  her  out  in  the  morning. 

Q.  When  you  go  to  church,  do  the  highbinders  go  so  far  as  to  slip  into  church 
after  you?— A.  Yes;  they  have  done  it.  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  frequently  do, 
but  I  have  been  positive  of  it  only  a  few  times.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  some  came 
into  the  church. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  a  highbinder  from  one  who  is  not  by  his  appearance?— A.  Yes;  I 
generally  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  them. 
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Q.  There  are  certain  characteristics  about  them  that  are  familiar  to  the  Chinese 
race,  are  there  not?— A.  I  have  not  been  long  enough  identified  with  them  to  he 
able  to  tell. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  highbinders  are  regarded  by  the  respectable  Chinese 
element? — A.  I  know  they  dread  them  very  much  indeed;  fear  them  very  much. 
In  fact  I  feel  very  sure  that  all  the  respectable  Chinese  would  wish  to  have  the 
highbinders  banished  from  the  country  entirely. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  the  highbinder  societies  could  be  broken  up;  by 
passing  what  laws?— A.  That  is  too  deep  for  me. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  Chinese  houses  of  ill  fame  were  absolutely  prohibited 
it  would  have  any  effect  in  breaking  up  the  association? — Yes,  I  do;  for  so  many 
of  them  depend  entirely  upon  them  for  support.  If  the  importation  of  the  girls 
were  stopped  they  would  close  these  houses. 

Q.  How  many  Chinese  girl  inmates  of  this  home  are  there  now,  Miss  Cam- 
eron?— A.  We  have  39. 

CJ.  How  long  has  this  home  been  in  existence? — A.  Twenty-three  years,  I 
think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  girls  have  been  rescued  in  that  length  of  time? — A. 
Over  600;  I  am  not  positive  of  the  exact  figure. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  what  value  is  placed  on  the  Chinese  slave  girl  by  these 
highbinder  societies  and  others  that  are  dealing  in  them? — A.  Frequently  over 
$2,000. 

Q.  Ranging  frdm  $1,500  to  $3,000,  according  to  the  age  and  appearance  of  the 
girl,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  any  threatening  letters? — A.  Numberless  letters 
have  come  during  the  three  years  that  I  have  been  here;  slipped  in  under  the 
door,  from  Chinese  of  course.  We  rescued  a  very  pretty  and  very  young  girl 
who  was  offered  at  $2,000.  She  had  only  been  here  a  few  months,  and  about  a 
week  after  we  took  her  into  the  home  there  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  her, 
and  the  highbinders  came  after  her  a  great  deal.  One  morning  when  the  man 
\  came  around  with  the  newspaper  he  found  a  large  dynamite  cartridge  about  a 
\foot  long  standing  up  against  the  front  door,  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
the  door  should  be  opened  the  cartridge  would  fall  in  and  explode. 
VQ.  It  was  so  placed  against  the  door  that  it  was  evidently  intended  to  be 
exploded  by  the  opening  of  the  door? — A.  "£es;  and  when  the  police  were  called 
they  found  that  at  all  the  basement  windows  similar  cartridges  had  been  placed 
in  such  a  way  that  when  the  windows  should  be  pushed  up  they  would  be  apt  to 
explode. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  Three  years  ago  last  April.  That  is  the  greatest 
threatened  act  of  violence  that  has  ever  been  attempted  against  the  home.  Miss 
Culbertson,  my  predecessor,  was  attacked  by  a  Chinaman  with  a  knife;  not  really 
attacked,  but  a  Chinaman  was  coming  directly  toward  her  with  an  open  knife 
when  she  was  rescuing  a  Chinese  girl. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  yourself  seen  them  draw  weapons?— A.  No;  I  never  have. 

Q.  You  only  attempt  rescues,  as  I  understand  it,  when  information  is  brought 
you  that  the  girls  are  desirious  of  reaching  the  home?— A.  In  the  cases  of  grown 
girls  we  wait  until  we  hear  that  they  want  to  come;  but  where  smaller  children 
are  concerned  we  and  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children 
take  them. 

Q.  What  experience  have  you  had  with  habeas  corpus  proceedings?— A.  They 
nearly  always  serve  writs  of  habeas  corpus  on  us  when  we  rescue  a  girl. 

Q.  That  is,  the  attorneys  for  the  Chinese  highbinders?— A.  Yes;  the  highbinders 
hire  the  attorneys. 

Q.  They  try  in  all  ways  possible  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  these  homes, 
do  they?— A.  They  go  in  as  witnesses  to  say  that  the  girl  is  the  wife  of  some  man 
who  is  there  in  court,  or  the  daughter  of  someone  else,  and  try  to  claim  them  in 
that  way. 

Q.  Try  to  intimidate  the  girls  all  they  can,  do  they  not?— A.  As  we  take  a  girl 
through  the  corridors  they  stand  alongside  and  threaten  them,  and  say  that  no 
matter  how  long  it  may  be  they  will  get  them  back  some  way  and  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  them. 

Q.  They  oftentimes  succeed  in  terrifying  the  girls  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
get  them  back,  do  they  not? — A.  They  have  done  so. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  rescued  girls  who  have  borne  evidence  upon  their  persons  of 
scars  and  other  indignities  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  highbinders?— A.  Yes; 
often. 

Q.  And  have  they  told  you  that  the  punishments  were  inflicted  by  the  high- 
binders?—A.  Yes. 
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Q.  For  what  purpose? — A.  Generally  because  they  did  not  earn  enough  money. 

S  Q.  Have  you  any  Chinese  girls  here  now  who  would  be  willing  to  relate  their 
experiences,  and  whose  experience  might  be  of  interest  in  this  matter? — A.  They 
are  very  timid  when  it  comes  to  giving  evidence,  but  still  I  think  I  can  persuade 

tone  or  two  to  do  so. 


Exhibit  G 

STATEMENT  OF  GON  SING,  BESOTTED  SLAVE  GIRL,  AT  PRESBYTERIAN  CHINESE 
RESCUE  HOME,  MISS  CAMERON,  MATRON,  TO  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF 
IMMIGRATION  HART  H.  NORTH,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1898. 

[Questions  put  by  Commissioner  North  and  answered  by  Gon  Sing,  through  Interpreter  J.  E. 

Gardner.] 

Q.  How  old  are  you?— A.  19. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  country? — A.  Nearly  2  years. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  leave  China?— A.  Glowing  stories  were  told  me  of  the 
life  of  the  Chinese  in  California,  which  I  believed,  and  which  first  led  me  to 
come  over  here.  I  was  bought  in  China  by  a  Chinaman,  acting  with  a  Chinese 
woman,  for  $680,  Mexican.  Then  I  was  sent  over  here  to  California  by  those 
people.  I  was  told  that  when  I  came  here  I  would  be  married  to  a  respectable, 
wealthy  Chinese  merchant.  Soon  after  my  arrival,  however,  I  found  that  was 
not  the  intention  of  all  these  people.  I  was  resold  for  §1,680,  gold.  I  was  first 
placed  in  a  house  of  ill  fame  in  San  Francisco,  but  finding  that  I  was  not  willing 
to  stay  and  that  I  wanted  to  get  into  the  home,  they  removed  me  to  Sacramento 
and  placed  me  in  a  house  of  ill  fame  there.  I  managed  to  send  word  to  Miss 
Cameron,  the  matron  of  this  home,  secretly,  and  she  took  steps  to  have  me 
brought  down  here,  and  so  I  was  rescued.  This  house  in  which  I  was  kept  for  a 
while  in  Sacramento  was  kept  by  a  Chinese  woman  and  a  Chinese  highbinder. 

Q.  Describe  what  took  place  at  your  rescue. — A.  My  clothes  were  nearly 
snatched  off  of  me  at  the  rescue. 

Q.  Were  you  threatened  in  any  way  by  the  highbinders? — A.  When  in  the 
house  in  Sacramento  I  was  punished  and  often  struck  by  the  owner  of  the  house 
because  I  did  not  make  myself  agreeable  and  because  I  did  not  earn  enough 
money  for  the  owners.  I  had  bruises  on  my  person  at  the  time  I  was  rescued. 
The  instruments  used  were  poles  and  rattans,  and  I  was  also  threatened  that  if  I 
ever  went  to  the  home  when  they  got  me  back  again  they  would  kill  me,  but  the 
place  was  altogether  unbearable,  and  I  preferred  death  to  remaining  and  would 
take  the  chances,  and  so  I  was_ rescued. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  girls  being  killed  by  the  highbinders? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whereabouts?— A.  Both  in  San  Francisco  and  in  Sacramento. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  with  your  own  eyes  a  girl  killed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  it;  here  or  in  Sacramento? — A.  I  saw  one  with  my  own  eyes  in 
Sacramento  killed  by  the  highbinders,  and  I  saw  one  with  my  own  eyes  killed  in 
San  Francisco. 

Q.  Will  you  please  describe  the  killing  of  the  one  in  San  Francisco? — A.  The 
one  in  San  Francisco  was  shot  to  death ;  the  one  in  Sacramento  was  killed  by  opium 
poisoning. 

Q.  Where  in  this  city  was  it  that  the  girl  was  shot? — A.  It  was  in  one  of  the 
lanes  in  Chinatown,  and  took  place  soon  after  I  arrived  here,  so  that  I  can  not 
very  well  reinember  the  English  name,  but  it  was  in  one  of  the  lanes  in  which 
these  houses  are. 

Q.  Was  it  during  the  day  or  in  the  night?— A.  At  night. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  lane  or  in  the  house  that  faces  on  the  lane? — A.  The  girl  was 
in  the  house  at  the  time. 

Q.  Why  was  she  killed,  if  you  know? — A.  I  never  could  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
case,  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  there  was  a  little  spite  about  it  at  the 
commencement,  and  then  she  was  one  of  those  who  would  not  earn  any  money. 

Q.  How  was  she  shot?  Did  anyone  hold  her  and  someone  else  shoot  her? 
Describe  it.— A.  I  can  not  describe  how  the  murder  took  place. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  murderer?  Did  the  matter  ever  become  known  to 
the  white  authorities?— A.  I  never  heard  of  the  murderer  being  punished. 

Q.  When  a  girl  grows  old  and  is  unable  to  earn  much  money,  is  it  not  rather 
customary  to  kill  her?— A.  I  have  heard  of  their  being  shot,  but  I  have  never  seen 
any  old  ones. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  killed  sometimes  for  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the 
others? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  a  girl  has  been  murdered  all  the  other  girls  are 
given  a  chance  to  see  her  body  to  see  that  she  was  killed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  was  the  girl  killed  at  Sacramento? — A.  They  were  both  killed.  The 
one  in  San  Francisco  was  killed  by  a  pistol  shot  and  the  one  in  Sacramento  by 
opium  poisoning,  but  the  one  in  Sacramento  was  driven  to  take  poison  herself  on 
account  of  the  unbearable  position  in  which  she  was  placed. 

Q.  Just  tell  us  what  you  know  about  the  operations  of  highbinders  in  connec- 
tion with  these  houses. — A.  They  levy  blackmail  on  the  girls  in  the  houses.  They 
undertake  to  protect  the  owners  against  loss,  and  I  have  known  instances  where, 
after  they  have  undertaken  to  protect  the  houses,  when  a  girl  or  girls  would  be 
lost,  the  highbinders  would  have  to  make  up  the  loss,  so  that  they  make  a  regular 
business  of  protecting  these  houses. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  witnesses  being  supplied  by  them  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  owners  of  the  houses? — A.  That  is  their  business.  They  furnish  false  wit- 
nesses, and  fighting  or  shooting  would  also  be  done  by  the  men  that  they  supply. 
At  this  very  hour  I  dare  not  walk  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  alone  on  account 
of  the  highbinders. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  the  highbinder  tongs  in  Sacramento? — A. 
Bing  Gung  Tong  and  On  Yick  Tong'. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  are  branches  of  tongs  existing  in  this  city? — A. 
They  are  branches  of  highbinder  tongs  in  San  Francisco.  > 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  them  to  threaten  Chinese  other  than  the  girls  in  the 
houses? — A.  Yes,  I  do  know. 

Q.  You  believe,  do  you  not,  that  the  better  class  of  Chinese  are  in  constant  fear 
and  terror  of  the  operations  of  the  Chinese  highbinder  societies? — A.  Yes,  I  know 
that  the  better  classes  of  Chinese  are  in  constant  fear  of  them. 

Q.  Since  your  rescue  have  you  had  any  threats  or  been  approached  at  all  by 
highbinders? — A.  Immediately  after  my  rescue  a  reward  of  $500  was  offered  for 
my  recapture.  A  warning  was  given  me  to  be  careful  on  my  way  to  church  with 
the  other  girls,  as  I  might  be  kidnaped  by  the  highbinders.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  met  four  of  them  on  the  way  to  church  at  the  intersection  of  two  streets  with  a 
carriage  alongside  of  them.    Since  then  I  have  not  deemed  it  prudent  to  go  out. 

Q.  By  what  method  were  you  landed  in  this  country? — A.  I  was  landed  in  this 
country  by  perjured  testimony.  A  highbinder  presented  himself  at  the  custom- 
house claiming  that  he  was  my  father,  and  one  or  two  others  claiming  to  have 
known  me  in  China,  and  on  their  testimony  I  was  landed.  On  the  boat  on  which 
I  came  over  there  were  nine  other  slaves,  all  imported,  and'all  were  landed. 


STATEMENT  OF  GUI  NGUN,  RESCUED  SLAVE  GIRL,  AT  PRESBYTERIAN  CHINESE 
RESCUE  HOME,  MISS  CAMERON,  MATRON,  TO  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF 
IMMIGRATION  HART  H.  NORTH,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1898. 

[Questions  put  by  Commissioner  North  and  answered  by  Qui  Ngun  in  English  without  the 
assistance  of  the  interpreter!] 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  16. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country? — A.  9  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  at  the  home?— A.  Nearly  7  years. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  this  country  with  your  father  and  mother?— A.  No. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  this  country? — A.  My  father  was  poor  and  he  sold  me 
to  another  man. 

Q.  That  was  in  China? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  sell  you  for?— A.  $200  Mexican. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  that  he  sold  you  to;  a  highbinder? — A.  No,  he  was  not  a 
highbinder. 

Q.  Did  this  man  bring  you  to  this  country?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  he  get  you  here;  did  he  say  that  you  were  his  daughter,  or  do  you 
know?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  with  you? — A.  A  woman  tried  to  put  mo  in  a  bad  house. 

Q.  When  you  were  a  little  girl?— A.  Yes;  and  teach  me  how  to  sing.  They 
have  a  number  of  girls  who  are  quite  young  and  who  sing  at  feasts. 

Q.  You  were  to  be  put  into  a  house  as  a  "  sing  song"  girl? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  put  in  such  a  house?— A.  The  man  that  brought  me  here  would 
not  let  the  woman  put  me  in  the  house. 

§.  What  did  you  do;  just  stay  there  with  the  man  and  his  wife?— A.  Yes. 
.  Did  they- make  you  work?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  they  ever  beat  you?— A.  Yes;  they  took  a  great  big  stick  and  beat  me 
■with  it. 

Q.  Why  did  they  do  that? — A.  He  gambled,  and  if  he  lost  money  he  came  home 
and  beat  me. 

Q.  The  woman  used  to  beat  you  pretty  often  with  a  big  stick,  did  she?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  with  her  until  you  came  to  this  house? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  rescued  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  run  away  and  come  here?— A.  Yes;  I  ran  away  and  someone  told 
Miss  Culbertson,  and  Miss  Culbertson  came  and  got  me. 

Q.  Were  you  sold  more  than  that  once? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  money  that  you  were  sold  for?— A.  She  put  it  on  the  table 
for  me. 

Q.  You  were  about  9  years  old  at  that  time,  were  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  in  China,  was  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  in  China? — A.  In  Hongkong. 

Q.  You  came  over  to  this  country  with  the  man  and  his  wife,  did  you  not?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  she  would  put  you  in  a  bad  house,  but  he  would  not  let  her,  is  that  it?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  to  sing? — A.  I  pretty  nearly  learned  to  sing. 

Miss  Cameron  here  presents  Chun  Wui,  a  Chinese  slave  girl,  whom  they  had 
rescued  and  who  had  been  in  the  home  for  20  years.  Chun  Wui  was  blind,  made 
so  by  being  shut  up  in  a  chicken  coop  all  night  for  punishment,  and  the  vermin 
had  destroyed  her  sight. 


Exhibit  H. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HON.  HO  YOW,  HIS  TMTTreTAT.  CHINESE  CONSUL-GENERAL  AT 
SAN  FBANCISCO,  TO  THOMAS  F.  TUENEB. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  filled  the  office  of  consul-general  at  this  point? — A. 
Nearly  3  years;  first  consul  and  then  consul-general. 

Q.  During  your  residence  and  official  station  at  San  Francisco  have  you  had 
occasion  to  study  the  disturbances  caused  by  the  so-called  highbinder  societies? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  be  able  to  state  about  how  many  highbinders  of  the  highbinder 
organizations  of  the  criminal  class  are  in  this  city? — A.  Of  the  worst  kind  of  them 
about  400  or  500,  but  the  others  are  inactive  and  are  forced  into  it  for  self- 
protection. 

Q.  Is  there  not  some  means  which  might  be  devised  to  get  rid  of  them  and  thus 
save  a  lot  of  trouble? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  the  State  laws  are  inadequate  to  reach  this  evil? — A.  In  the 
first  place,  they  can  not  make  any  special  laws  for  the  Chinese,  and  innocently  to 
a  certain  extent  protect  them.  Under  the  guise  of  law  they  can  get  incorporated 
and  then  do  all  sorts  of  things. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  the  system  under  which  the  highbinders  operate  and  the 
fear  which  they  inspire  in  all  members  of  their  race  makes  it  impossible  to  secure 
testimony? — A.  Yes;  when  any  of  them  testify  in  such  cases  they  are  marked  for 
life. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  authorities  trace  nearly  all  the  misdeeds  of  the  Chinese 
to  these  highbinders? — A.  Undoubtedly;  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the  highbinders 
and  disperse  them  there  would  be  no  trouble.  There  would  be  better  government 
and  the  better  relations  of  the  American  and  Chinese  would  be  cultivated.  No 
progress  can  be  made  in  trade  on  account  of  the  highbinders. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  a  law  of  Congress  that  would  provide  that  mere 
membership  upon  the  part  of  any  alien  in  this  country  in  any  organization  that 
has  for  its  purpose  the  commission  of  crime  or  violation  of  law  would  be  felony 
and  any  alien  found  belonging  to  such  organization  should  be  deported? — A.  If 
such  a  law  could  be  enforced  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing,  but  it  is  very 
'  hard  to  prove  that  they  are  other  than  what  they  represent  them  to  be,  seemingly 
innocent  organizations,  as  they  are  corporated  under  the  State  laws. 

Q.  How  would  it  be  to  specify  the  different  things  which  are  considered  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  such  as  blackmail,  etc.? — A.  I  would  make  this  suggestion:  Before 
any  organization  can  be  perfected  the  by-laws  must  be  submitted  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  their  own  country  and  secure  the  official  indorsement  before  the 
organization  can  be  perfected. 

Q.  I  had  in  mind,  Mr.  Consul,  the  organization  of  a  special  court  or  tribunal 
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before  which  might  be  tried  all  the  questions  which  may  arise,  such  as  to  depor- 
tation, etc.,  and  rather  than  vest  such  great  power  in  any  one  man,  I  thought  it 
would  be  wise  to  have  a  court  of  three  or  four  members  and  the  consul  or  highest 
official  at  each  port  representing  each  country  to  act  as  ex  officio  member  of  such 
court? — A.  I  think  it  a  very  good  thing  and  quite  agree  with  you. 

Q.  Is  there  any  suggestion  with  reference  to  the  Chinese  exclusion  law  that  you 
care  to  make? — A.  Yes,  sir;  take  in  the  first  place  the  so-called  native  sons — now 
in  the  bill  pending  before  the  Senate,  it  says  that  a  native  son  returning  to  this 
country  must  have  one  or  two  white  witnesses  to  swear  before  the  collector  as  to 
his  birth,  and  that  no  other  evidence  will  be  accepted.  This  is  very  hard  for  the 
Chinese;  it  does  not  give  them  their  rights.  It  is  all  right  to  prove  a  certain 
thing,  but  to  have  a  certain  person  to  prove  it  is  very  hard.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  always  have  two  witnesses  to  one's  birth.  Another  thing  provided  in  the 
bill  is  that  those  native  born  who  are  not  registered  and  whose  birth  is  not  certi- 
fied to  in  court,  can  not  return.  There  are  two  or  three  thousand  native  sons  in 
China  now  who  will  be  excluded  if  this  law  is  passed. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  a  law  which  will  in  the  future  require  all  Chinese 
children  to  be  registered  at  birth? — A.  There  could  be  no  objection  to  that  if 
registered  within  one  or  two  years. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  about  how  many  native  sons  there  are  now  in  this  city 
or  State? — A.  About  2,000,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  they  do  not  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  and  become  inter- 
ested in  our  laws? — A.  They  have  not  had  any  leaders  in  that  respect;  they  have 
had  no  one  to  instruct  them.  They  can  not  read  the  Constitution,  but  I  believe 
that  the  Chinese  are  working  up  to  that.  v- 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  help  to  solve  the  trouble  if  they  took  an 
interest  in  our  local  affairs? — A.  Yes,  sir;  our  object  now  is  in  that  direction,  to 
lead  them  on.    They  would  have  gone  right  on,  but  have  no  encouragement. 

Q.  Has  it  been  brought  to  your  attention  that  the  Japanese  are  cutting  in  in 
competition  with  the  Chinese? — A.  Yes;  but  they  can  not  hurt  the  Chinese  labor,  but 
hurt  the  white  labor  more.  They  can  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Chinese; 
they  can  not  be  trusted.  Their  cutting  under  the  wages  of  the  Chinese  will  affect 
the  market,  but  not  the  Chinese.  Another  point  of  the  exclusion  law,  no  profes- 
sional can  be  considered  a  merchant.  There  ought  to  be  an  extension  as  to  the 
profession,  such  as  missionaries,  students,  doctors,  lawyers,  etc. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  under  the  present  administration  of  the  laws  here,  a 
great  many  hardships  are  placed  upon  the  merchant  that  should  not  be  placed 
upon  him? — A.  Yes;  in  my  opinion  a  photograph  and  certificate  given  to  a  mer- 
chant and  then  identified  upon  his  return  should  be  sufficient.  All  investigations 
should  be  made  before  he  goes  and  when  he  comes  back;  no  trouble  should  be 
had.  Another  point  that  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  notice:  If  a  merchant 
wants  his  wife  to  come,  hitherto  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  prove  that  he  was  a  mer- 
chant, and  the  wife  and  minor  child  was  his  wife  and  child,  respectively;  but 
now,  since  last  year,  they  made  a  ruling  that  all  children  who  come  here,  or  the 
wife  of  a  merchant,  must  have  a  certificate  of  identification.  If  a  merchant  has 
a  wife  or  child  in  China  and  wants  his  wife  and  children  in  America,  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  prove  that  they  are  the  wife  of  this  man.    All  the 

E roofs  are  on  this  side,  and  she  can  not  prove  that  her  husband  is  a  merchant. 
£  a  merchant  proves  his  standing  and  proves  her  to  be  his  wife,  that  should  be 
enough.  The  exclusion  act  is  to  prevent  cooly  labor  and  not  other  classes. 
Another  point  is  that  the  law  allows  a  laborer  to  go  back  to  China  and  limits  his 
time  of  return  to  one  year.  Why  not,  if  he  were  sick  and  could  not  get  back 
within  that  year,  allow  us  to  extend  this  time?  If  you  allow  him  to  return  within 
one  year,  you  should  allow  him  to  return  within  five  years.  If  the  law  could  be 
revised  and  changed  to  permit  return  within  three  years  instead  of  one,  I  think  it 
would  be  more  reasonable. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Ho  Yow. 
San  Francisco,  April  4, 1900. 


Exhibit  I. 

STATEMENT    MADE  BY  A   CHINESE  TO  THOMAS  7.  TURNER,  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
CAL.,  DECEMBER  23,  1899. 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  My  name  is 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  San  Francisco. 

9.  What  is  your  business? — A.   Merchandise;  importer  of  rice,  tea,  oil,  and 
opium. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  United  States?— A,  Since  1863. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  all  the  time  in  San  Francisco? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business? — A.  Since — I  think  about  30  years. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  in  just  a  general  way  about  how  much  business  you  do  in  a 
year? — A.  I  guess  about  on  an  average  of  from  $30,000  to  §50,000. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  on  an  average  in  customs  duties  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States?— A.  During  the  last  3  years  I  have  averaged  about  $5,000  a 
year. 

Q.  What  condition  is  your  business  in  at  the  present  time? — A.  My  business  is 
in  good  condition;  I  am  prosperous  and  am  doing  well. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  are  preparing  to  go  back  to  China;  is  that  true? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  do  you  expect  to  go? — A.  On  the  17th  of  this  month. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  why  you  are  going?— A.  Well,  2  years  ago  I  was  elected 

.    There  were  12  highbinder  tongs  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  who  notified 

me  as ,  that  when  any  member  of  our  society  went  back  to  China,  they 

must  pay  to  the  highbinders  a  head  tax  of  $2  each,  so  in  order  to  defend  and  pro- 
tect our  members  that  they  would  not  have  to  pay  this  tax  to  the  highbinders,  I 
refused  to  let  them  pay  it,  so  they  could  get  nothing  from  the  members.  But  my 
time  as was  up  the  1st  of  last  August,  and  another  man  took  my  posi- 
tion as  secretary.  The  next  man  who  was  elected  was  afraid  to  interfere  and  did 
not  attempt  to  prevent  the  highbinders  from  collecting  the  $2  from  each  member 
of  our  society.    Some  of  them  paid  it  and  some  did  not,  saying:  "  We  did  not  pay 

it  during  the  last  2  years  when was  secretary,  why  should  we  pay  you  at 

the  present  time?  "  Then  the  highbinders  said has  interfered  in  our  busi- 
ness, so  the  thing  to  do  is  to  get out  of  the  way,  and  also  the  merchants  of 

the society  out  of  the  way.    So  they  put  a  price  of  $300  on  the  heads  of  8 

merchants  in  my  society  and  upon  myself.  This  is  why  I  thought  I  would  take 
a  trip  home  until  their  temper  cools  off. 

Q.  What  notice  did  you  get  that  $300  had  been  placed  on  your  head? — A.  Friends 
came  co  me  and  told  me  to  get  out  of  the  way  and  out  of  danger. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  get  that  notice? — A.  About  a  month  ago. 

Q.  Have  you,  since  you  have  received  that  notice,  been  able  to  go  around  China- 
town freely,  without  a  guard? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  have  you  done  to  protect  yourself? — A.  I  have  been  to  the  city  hall 
and  told  Judge  D.  J.  Murphy  that  my  fife  was  in  great  danger.  I  said  to  him:  ' '  I 
do  not  know  what  to  do;  you  are  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  will  take  your  advice." 
He  then  took  me  down  to  Chief  of  Police  Lee,  and  said  to  the  chief:  "  This  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine  and  I  don't  want  to  see  him  killed,  and  I  want  you  to  do  the 
best  you  can  for  him  and  protect  him."  So  the  chief  sends  a  policeman  to  guard 
my  place  every  night  since  I  gave  him  notice. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  guard  of  your  own? — A.  Yes;  my  nephew. 

Q.  What  does  he  do? — A.  He  stays  with  me  and  attends  to  my  business,  and 
whenever  I  go  out  around  town  he  goes  with  me. 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  to  go  out  alone  since  you  got  that  notice? — A.  I  always  have 
a  guard.    I  never  go  out  alone  through  Chinatown. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  like  to  go  through  that  part  of  town? — A.  I  am  afraid  that 
some  highbinder  might  take  my  life. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  to  me  so  that  I  can  tell  the  authorities  in  Washington  why 
the  police  in  San  Francisco  can  not  break  up  these  highbinders? — A.  The  law  is 
a  little  too  easy  for  them.  For  instance,  they  want  to  murder  a  man;  they  send 
a  half  a  dozen  highbinders  to  go  together;  the  one  who  is  do  the  shooting  will 
wait  for  his  victim  while  the  others  stand  near  by  to  guard  against  policemen. 
As  soon  as  they  did  the  shooting,  they  throw  the  gun  into  an  ash  barrel,  and  so 
have  no  weapon,  and  when  the  policeman  comes,  all  the  Chinamen  come  out 
together  and  they  can  not  tell  who  did  the  shooting.  Unless  the  policeman  saw 
the  man  do  the  shooting,  there  is  no  way  of  catching  them. 

Q.  Why  can  the  officer  not  find  the  other  Chinamen  who  saw  the  killing,  who 
would  be  willing  to  go  into  court  and  tell  what  they  know?— A.  They  are  afraid 
to  tell. 

Q.  Why  are  they  afraid?— A.  Afraid  that  the  highbinders  will  go  after  them. 

Q.  What  will  the  highbinders  do  to  some  good  Chinaman  who  saw  the  killing 
and  would  testify  to  that  in  court?— A.  He  knows  that  they  would  kill  him  if  he 
testified  in  court. 

Q.  How  many  highbinders  do  you  think  there  are  in  San  Francisco? — A.  From 
500  to  1,000. 

•Q.  Are  all  of  the  members  of  the  highbinder  society  bad  men?— A.  Some  good 
ones.  Some  merchants  have  to  go  in  to  protect  themselves  from  harm.  About 
100  are  very  bad;  the  rest  are  afraid  to  Mil. 
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Q.  When  one  of  these  societies  want  to  kill  a  man,  how  do  they  select  the  man 
who  is  to  do  the  killing? — A.  Each  highbinder  has  a  number,  and  they  are  selected 
according  to  their  number  to  do  the  killing. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  the  highbinder  society  is  organized  for? — A.  Blackmail  and 
murder,  and  some  of  them  make  it  a  part  of  their  business  to  aid  in  bringing 
slave  girls  into  the  country. 

Q.  Do  the  highbinders  fear  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California?— A.  They  are 
not  afraid  of  the  laws  of  this  State.    They  say  they  are  too  easy. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  highbinders  in  Chinatown  were  crim- 
inals in  China? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  not  so  bad  as  here.  They  would  not  dare  in 
China  to  do  the  acts  that  they  would  here.  They  do  not  dare  to  murder  in  China, 
because  they  would  be  beheaded.  In  China  we  find  out  who  did  the  murder.  If 
we  can  not  find  him,  we  arrest  his  father,  brother,  or  nearest  relative  and  behead 
him.  This  makes  the  Chinamen  very  much  afraid  to  commit  murder.  Under 
the  law  of  the  United  States  it  is  so  hard  to  convict  one  that  they  do  not  care  for 
the  laws. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  way  to  break  up  the  highbinders  in 
Chinatown? — A.  Some  time  ago  the  Chinese  consul  at  this  place,  with  the  aid  of 
the  police,  almost  broke  it  up.  The  highbinders  have  lawyers  of  this  city  in  their 
employ  regularly,  who  aid  them  in  every  way  possible,  and  are  paid  big  fees  by 
the  highbinders.  They  even  told  me  that  if  the  members  of  our  society  did  not 
pay  the  $2  head  tax,  they  would  send  Lawyer  Campbell,  their  attorney,  who  would 
compel  us  to  pay.  I  told  them  that  I  did  not  fear  it,  and  that  if  the  lawyer  tried 
that  I  knew  we  could  send  him  to  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  Suppose  there  was  a  law  that  would  provide  that  every  member  of  a  high- 
binder society  might  be  sent  back  to  China,  what  effect  do  you  think  such  a  law 
would  have?— A.  The  thing  that  the  highbinder  fears  most  is  to  be  sent  back  to 
China,  and  if  a  few  dozen  were  sent  back  I  think  it  would  break  up  the  highbinders. 

Q.  What  would  happen  to  the  highbinders  if  they  were  sent  back  to  China?— 
A.  They  would  be  watched  very  closely  in  their  native  village  and  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  getting  along.  They  would  perhaps  be  killed  by  a  relative  of 
one  who  was  a  victim  in  this  country. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  highbinder  societies  there  are  in  San  Francisco?— 
A.  There  are  any  number,  some  of  which  are  Chee  Rung  Tong,  Suey  On  Tong, 
Hop  Sing  Tong,  Hip  Sing  Tong,  Suey  Sing  Tong,  Bing  Guing  Tong,  Hip  Yee 
Tong,  Quong  Dock  Tong,  Jo  Lum  Sen  Tong,  Jew  Yee  Tong. 

Q.  Have  these  highbinder  societies  anything  to  do  with  the  Six  Companies?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Please  explain  just  what  the  Six  Companies  are. — A.  For  instance,  our  north- 
ern people  have  a  society  of  their  own,  the  southern  people,  etc.  Each  company 
represents  the  different  neighborhood  of  China. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  each  company? — A.  Help  the  poor,  take  care  of  the 
old  and  infirm,  and  when  they  die  provide  for  having  their  remains  buried. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  head  does  your  company  have? — A.  A  president. 

Q.  How  is  he  chosen? — A.  By  election.  Only  the  business  men  and  merchants 
of  the  company  have  a  vote.  In  my  society  there  are  about  80  merchants  or  rep- 
resentatives of  stores,  and  we  choose  the  president.  A  member  of  the  company 
who  has  no  store  or  interest  in  a  store,  and  no  property,  has  no  vote.  The  Six 
Companies  are  joined  together  and  have  another  man  at  the  head  of  all  the  Six 
Companies.  Acting  together,  they  protect  the  rights  of  all  their  people,  take 
care  that  their  interest  is  protected,  and  if  they  are  sick  they  are  taken  care  of. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that,  with  the  police  protecting  you,  you  do  not  feel  safe  to  remain 
in  San  Francisco? — A.  I  can  not  expect  an  officer  to  watch  me  all  the  time,  and 
know  that  if  an  officer  were  not  watching  all  .the  time  I  would  be  killed  by  the 
highbinders. 

Q.  How  many  merchants  and  prominent  Chinamen  do  you  think  are  driven 
back  to  China  each  year  by  the  highbinders? — A.  Two  or  three  have  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  on  account  of  this  last  trouble,  and  a  great  many  from  time  to 
time  are  compelled  to  leave. 

(j.  The  class  of  Chinese  that  are  compelled  to  go  are  the  most  respectable  and 
better  element,  are  they  not? — A.  ¥es.  It  is  because  these  men  have  money  and 
are  prosperous  that  the  highbinders  get  after  them,  and  all  those  who  do  not  sub- 
mit are  compelled  to  leave  the  country. 

Q.  About  what  per  cent  of  the  merchants  who  stay  here  have  to  pay  the  high- 
binders?— A.  A  very  great  many  of  the  merchants  are  compelled  to  pay  the  high- 
binders, but  a  few  of  us  have  refused.  I  have  advised  the  merchants  that  if  they 
had  any  money  to  give  away  or  spend  to  give  it  to  the  poor  and  where  it  will  do 
some  good,  and  not  to  give  it  to  these  men  who  make  their  living  through 
blackmail. 
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Exhibit  J. 
STATEMENT  OF  HON.  J.  P.  JACKSON,  COLLECTOB  OF  CUSTOMS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Office  of  the  Collector  of  Customs, 

San  Francisco,  Col.,  December  14, 1899. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Turner, 

Special  Agent  United  States  Industrial  Commission,  San  Francisco. 

Deak  Sir:  Beferring  to  our  conversation  some  d^,ys  since  concerning  the 
Chinese  exclusion  laws  and  matter  in  this  customs  service  incident  thereto,  and 
your  suggestion  that  I  should  embody  my  views  thereon  in  a  letter  to  you,  the 
opportunity  now  offers  to  write  you  as  follows: 

The  number  of  Chinese  resident  in  this  city  has  materially  decreased  in  late 
years.  Whereas  there  were  about  35,000  of  them  congregated  here  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  I  think  it  doubtful  if  there  are  now  remaining  30,000  of  all  classes,  male 
and  female.  The  report  of  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1899,  shows  that  there  were  less  than  4,000  new  arrivals  during  the  last  year 
through  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  general  misunderstanding  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  present  status 
of  the  exclusion  laws.  It  is  not  generally  known  or  understood  that  there  is  no 
exclusion  law  against  the  coming  of  all  Chinese.  The  specific  interdiction  is  against 
"laborers"  alone.  No  Chinese  laborer  can  now  come  to  the  United  States  for 
the  "first  time,"  but  such  laborers  already  here  can  go  and.  come  between  here 
and  China  at  will  if  they  have  a  wife,  child,  or  parent  here,  or  own  property  or 
have  debts  due  them  of  the  value  of  §1,000. 

Also  all  other  Chinese  who  are  of  the  exempt  class — that  is,  who  are  not  labor- 
ers— if  rightfully  in  this  country  can  go  back  to  and  from  China  at  their  pleasure. 

The  classes  of  Chinamen  who  can  now  come  from  China  to  this  country  for  the 
first  time  are  declared  in  the  treaty  to  be  officials,  teachers,  students,  merchants, 
and  travelers  for  curiosity  or  pleasure. 

The  foregoing  classification  takes  no  cognizance  of  Chinese  persons  who  were 
born  in  this  country;  their  right  and  claim  to  come  and  go  at  their  own  free  will 
is  grounded  entirely  upon  their  American  citizenship.  It  is  with  claimants  under 
this  head  that  the  most  trouble  is  experienced  and  the  most  fraud  perpetrated, 

I  do  not  believe  that  as  many  as  10  per  cent  of  those  coming  to  this  country  as 
merchants  are  fraudulent,  while  under  the  plea  of  native  American  born  I  would 
not  think  20  per  cent  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  counterfeit  claimants. 

In  the  case  of  those  claiming  to  be  native  born,  Chinese  testimony  is  permitted 
under  the  law  to  establish  their  nativity,  whereas  merchants  are  required  to  prove 
their  status  by  witnesses  "  other  than  Chinese." 

I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  under  the  United  States  Constitution  and 
laws  a  different  requirement  could  be  enforced  in  proving  nativity  here  of  a  China- 
man from  that  provided  for  a  white  man — that  is,  either  may  prove  it  by  such 
witnesses  as  may  know  the  fact,  irrespective  of  racial  distinction. 

A  requirement  that  all  Chinese  births  should  be  registered  upon  the  proof  of 
such  birth  by  father,  mother,  and  midwife  would  seem  to  be  a  safe  precaution 
against  future  fraudulent  claims  of  this  class. 

As  to  merchants  who  return  to  this  port  after  visting  China,  I  think  their  entry 
here  should  be  facilitated  in  every  way  consistent  with  the  treaty  between  this 
country  and  China  and  the  statutes  passed  in  pursuance  thereof.  I  say  this 
because  there  have  been  numerous  instances  where  detention  of  merchants  either 
on  shipboard  or  in  the  ' '  detention  loft "  here  has  been  productive  of  sickness,  loss, 
and  damage  to  health  and  business.  The  practice  here  is  to  make  investigation 
of  the  statiis  of  merchants  at  their  homes  in  this  country  during  their  absence  in 
China,  and  thus  prevent  as  far  as  possible  undue  detention  after  their  return  from 
their  visit.  But  it  often  happens  that  these  investigations  are  not  fully  satisfac- 
tory, needing  explanations  which  only  the  merchant  himself  can  give,  and  thus 
necessitating  a  new  course  of  inquiry,  while  he  must  remain  "in  durance  vile." 

I  would  recommend  in  case  of  merchants  the  same  course  of  procedure  that  is 
now  required  in  the  case  of  "  returning  laborers  " — that  is,  have  the  status  of  the 
merchant  determined  before  he  shall  leave  this  country,  and  then  give  him  a 
"  return  permit,"  which  will  insure  him  a  landing  on  presentation. 

As  it  is  now  a  returning  laborer  can  secure  a  landing  immediately  on  passing 
quarantine  without  question  or  cavil,  thus  placing  him  in  a  much  more  advanta- 
geous position  than  a  merchant. 

If  I  thus  seem  to  favor  the  "  merchant "  over  the  "  laborer,"  it  is  because  I  esteem 
him  as  a  much  more  desirable  denizen. 
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My  experience  as  collector  enables  me  to  judge  of  the  value  to  the  Government 
of  the  Chinese  mercantile  business.  The  entire  amount  of  duties  collected  at  this 
port  during  the  month  of  October  last  was  $603,644.63.  Of  this  sum  the  Chinese 
paid  $175,836.81,  considerably  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  In  November 
(last  month)  our  collections  were  $508,560.23,  of  which  Chinese  paid  $156,787.27, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  sum. 

These  two  months  are  not  at  all  peculiar,  but  are  noted  as  the  latest  evidences 
of  the  business.  I  have  before  me  a  long  list  of  Chinese  merchants  who  pay 
annually  customs  duties  running  from  $10,000  to  $200,000  each,  four  of  them  pay- 
ing over  $100,000  annually  and  two  firms  contributing  yearly  between  $150,000 
and  $200,000  to  the  Government  coffers. 

These  same  merchants  subscribed  lately  over  $6,000  to  the  citizens'  fund  for 
welcoming  back  our  soldiers  from  the  Philippines,  which  was  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  entire  amount  collected. 

Therefore  it  is  that  I  say  they  should  be  fairly  treated,  especially  as  the  com- 
modities in  which  they  deal  are  generally  of  unique  character  and  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  thus  do  not  come  in  any  great  degree  into  competition  with  our 
own  "white  traders." 

Now.  as  to  laborers,  they  do  come  into  direct  rivalry  with  our  own  working 
population.  They  have  superseded  "  Bridget "  and  "  Katherine  "  in  the  kitchen, 
and  ' '  Annie  "  and  ' '  Nellie  "  in  "  upstairs  work. "  The  laundry  business  is  almost 
entirely  monopolized  by  them.  As  a  consequence  of  this  invasion  of  the  house- 
hold, San  Francisco  has  become  conspicuously  a  city  of  boarding  houses.  Fami- 
lies find  it  easier,  if  not  cheaper,  to  board  rather  than  to  "  keep  house." 

There  is  still  another  field  in  which  the  Chinese  laborer  has  been  utilized,  and 
that  is  in  the  vineyard  and  orchard.  While  there  has  been  at  times  a  protest  on 
the  part  of  labor  organizations  against  the  Chinaman  in  the  harvest  field,  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  in  the  busy  season  his  services  are  welcomed  by  the  vintner  and 
orchardist,  and  he  has  shown  himself  a  necessity  in  this  State,  where  only  this 
season  the  schools  in  at  least  three  counties  declared  a  vacation  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  scholars  to  work  in  the  orchards  and  canneries. 

A  new  feature  in  the  element  of  house  service  has  not  long  since  arisen  by  the 
advent  here  of  the  Japanese.  I  regard  this  class  of  laborers  as  a  decidedly  greater 
menace  to  our  white  laborers  than  are  the  Chinese. 

Th6  qualities  that  commend  the  Chinese  to  favor  as  laborers  are  sobriety, 
industry,  and  servility.  Their  vices  are  gambling  and  opium  eating.  These  last 
are  indulged  generally  among  themselves, 

The  Japanese  have  not  the  foregoing  qualities  distinguishing  the  Chinese,  but 
on  the  contrary  are  cunning,  shrewd,  and  crafty.  They  underbid  the  Chinaman 
in  his  chosen  spheres  of  employment,  but  unlike  him  do  not  nourish  or  foster 
their  employment,  but  hold  the  same  only  so  long  as  there  is  anything  to  be 
learned  thereat,  when  they  will  unceremoniously  quit  the  service  regardless  of 
obligation  or  inconvenience  to  employer.  They  are  at  all  times  self-important 
and  ever  ready  to  resent  any  imputation  against  them  or  their  country.  They 
are  in  no  manner  naturally  servile,  but  will  smother  resentment  for  the  time, 
simply  biding  the  opportunity  to  vent  their  revenge.  They  will  work  when  so 
necessitated  for  just  so  much  less  than  any  other  laborer  as  will  drive  him  from 
the  field,  and,  this  done,  will  then  exact  the  uttermost  farthing  which  the  urgency 
of  the  work  must  yield.  I  think  we  have  much  more  to  fear  from  Japan  than 
from  China. 

Now,  another  matter:  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  within  the  purview  of  your 
inquiry  to  consider  the  position  of  the  collector  of  customs  with  reference  to 
this  Chinese  business.  I  will  take  the  liberty,  however,  of  explaining  myself 
thereon. 

As  you  well  understand,  the  entire  responsibility  of  passing  upon  all  Chinese 
admission  papers  is  placed  upon  the  collector.  He  examines  all  laborers'  applica- 
tions for  "return  permits,"  all  merchants'  papers  for  their  return,  all  certificates 
from  foreign  governments  for  "first  comers,"  and  all  the  evidence  in  "native- 
born  "  cases.  Such  a  draft  is  this  upon  my  time  and  attention  that  when  the 
special  agents  of  the  Treasury  Department,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Linck,  investigated 
the  affairs  of  this  custom-house  in  February  last  they  reported  to  the  Department 
as  follows: 

"  We  find  that  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the  present  collector  at  this  port 
is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Chinese  business,  hence  he  has  little  time  to 
give  to  the  legitimate  duties  to  which  he  was  appointed." 

But  apart  from  the  fact  that  my  time  is  thus  preoccupied  and  taken  from  the 
duties  of  the  custom-house  proper,  I  hold  that  the  two  positions  of  collector  and 
Chinese  inspector,  or  judge  (for  such  is  one  of  my  functions),  are  totally  incom- 
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patible.  This  Chinese  business  is  a  parasite  that  should  not  be  fastened  on  the 
custom-house.  The  duties  are  not  cognate  in  any  manner  to  those  of  the  collector. 
My  duties  as  collector  are  to  collect  revenue,  and  while  so  doing  to  see  to  it  that 
the  custom-house  is  not  made  an  obstacle  to  commerce,  a  deterrent  to  trade,  and 
a  hindrance  to  business.  It  is  incongruous  that  with  one  hand  I  encourage  the 
Chinese  in  trading  and  business  and  with  the  other  hand  deny  them  admission  to 
the  country.  Especially  is  this  true  now,  when  the  policy  of  our  country  is  evi- 
dently to  foster  good-fellowship  with  China  in  order  to  secure  a  greater  measure 
of  her  trade.  I  am  fixedly  of  the  opinion  that  this  excrescence  should  be  severed 
from  the  customs  service. 

The  proper  and  fitting  place  for  enforcement  of  Chinese-exclusion  laws  is  the 
immigration  bureau.  It  has  the  control  of  the  contributions  of  all  other  nations 
to  our  population,  and  why  not  the  Chinese? 

I  can  see  nothing  so  different  or  peculiar  in  the  immigrants  of  China  and  those 
of  Japan  that  the  same  authority  should  not  have  jurisdiction  over  both. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  transfer  will  be  made  by  Congress,  and  to  that  end  I 
beg  to  invoke  your  favorable,  valuable  interposition,  and  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  P.  Jackson,  Collector. 


Exhibit  K. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  D.  PUTNAM,  CHINESE  INSPECTOR. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  March  SO,  1900. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Turner, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  as  a  representative  of  the  Government, 
for  my  observations  and  views  in  Chinese  matters,  I  would  respectfully  report 
upon  my  observations  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Chinese-exclusion  act 
has  been  enforced,  and  take  the  liberty  of  making  some  suggestions  upon  the  mat- 
ter of  Chinese  exclusion  as  the  subject  has  presented  itself  to  me  after  5  years  of 
careful  and  constant  study. 

I  have  observed  that  while  there  is  a  limited  number  who  work  hard  to  strictly 
enforce  the  law  in  accordance  with  the  Chinese-exclusion  act,  I  believe  that  there 
are  more  Chinese  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  than 
there  were  on  the  4th  day  of  May,  1894,  at  the  time  of  the  close  of  the  registration. 

I  believe  that  the  largest  number  of  those  entering  fraudulently  enter  through 
the  different  ports  by  connivance  with  so-called  Chinese  attorneys,  who  are 
allowed  to  appear  and  argue  cases  before  the  several  collectors  of  customs,  pre- 
senting Chinese  evidence  which  is  wholly  unreliable,  and  often  backing  such 
evidence  by  that  of  Jews  or  hangers-on  about  Chinese  quarters,  or  others  seeking 
the  trade  of  Chinese. 

They  usually  come  as  one  of  two  classes.  Of  the  first  class,  I  believe  the  greater 
number  claim  to  be  native-born  Americans.  Second,  those  presenting  themselves 
with  merchants'  papers  (which  papers  they  seem  to  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
white  men  to  certify  to  as  Chinese  well  known  to  them  as  merchants) .  There  is 
not  1  white  man  in  10  who  has  made  the  exclusion  act  a  special  study  or  who 
knows  what  constitutes  a  Chinese  merchant.  When  they  wish  to  procure  a 
signer,  merchants  will  introduce  to  such  person  a  Chinese  whom  they  state  is  a 
partner  and  a  member  of  their  company  and  who  they  claim  is  the  party  for  whom 
such  signer  is  to  certify.  After  the  signer  of  a  certificate  sees  his  name  upon  said 
certificate,  upon  its  being  returned  for  investigation,  the  result  universally  is  that 
he  is  ready  to  make  a  statement  to  the  inspector  to  the  effect  that  the  photograph 
represents  some  party  well  known  to  him.  Should  he  state  the  contrary,  a  Chinese 
lawyer  will  prepare  an  affidavit  and  present  it  to  him,  which  he  usually  signs. 
Then  the  attorney  presents  the  sworn  evidence  as  rebuttal  to  the  inspector's  report. 
The  inspector  not  being  authorized  to  administer  an  oath  (which  I  believe  is  an 
error) ,  he  is  without  power. 

I  believe  that  9  out  of  every  10  of  the  Chinese  who  pass  through  the  United  States 
in  bond  for  Mexican  points  go  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  the  United 
States.  I  would  suggest  that  Chinese  passing  in  bond  be  photographed  and  as 
accurate  a  description  be  taken  of  them  as  is  taken  of  a  soldier  who  enlists  in  the 
United  States  Regular  Army,  and  a  description  and  photograph  of  these  passing 
in  bond  be  forwarded  to  ports  of  entry  along  the  Mexican  border. 

In  my  opinion  the  temptation  to  substitute  a  prisoner,  or  person  in  bond,  for 
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one  who  really  wishes  to  visit  China  or  some  point  in  Mexico,  is  too  great  to  allow 
guards  appointed  by  the  railroad  company  to  guard  the  Chinese  prisoners  or  those 
in  bond,  as  the  railroads  are  opposed  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Chinese-exclusion 
act,  and  keep  up  a  constant  fight  for  the  Chinese  against  the  Chinese  inspector. 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  number  of  the  railroad  hands,  such  as 
conductors,  engineers,  and  brakemen,  derive  quite  a  revenue  for  assisting  in  the 
smuggling  of  Chinese  across  the  desert  from  border  points  (after  they  cross  the 
line) .  It  is  almost  impossible  for  Chinese  to  cross  the  desert  unless  by  train,  except 
in  the  winter  season. 

I  believe  that  there  is  an  organization  existing,  extending  from  San  Francisco 
to  Hongkong,  including  the  cities  where  the  ports  of  entry  are  established,  with 
teachers  on  board  the  steamships,  whose  object  is  to  illegally  land  Chinese.  Fur- 
ther, that  they  have  their  schools  to  teach  them  a  little  English,  and  that  by  means 
of  maps  and  charts  the  applicant  is  made  perfectly  familiar  with  the  principal 
streets,  the  street-car  lines,  and  principal  places  of  business,  parks,  etc.,  about  the 
point  in  the  city  in  which  he  claims  to  have  been  born. 

I  believe  that  there  is  an  organization  in  this  city  which  landed  3  boat  loads  of 
Chinese  from  Mexico  along  the  coast  of  this  district,  of  from  19  to  26  each  time, 
during  my  absence  of  5  months  from  this  port.  The  boat  that  is  suspected  of 
having  done  the  work  has  been  lying  in  the  inner  harbor  at  San  Pedro  for  nearly 
3  months,  as  on  their  last  trip  the  danger  signal  was  run  up,  and  they  returned 
from  Mexico  with  a  few  shells  on  board.  I  believe  that  I  have  learned  the  signs 
and  signals  of  this  organization,  and  that  I  know  a  part  of  those  so  engaged. 

The  general  standing  and  character  of  attorneys  who  represent  the  Chinese 
immigrant  become  very  low  after  a  considerable  time  is  devoted  to  the  work  in 
that  line.  I  believe  that  they,  as  a  rule,  become  perfectly  unscrupulous,  and  are 
ready  to  wink  at  or  connive  to  introduce  perjured  evidence  of  the  rankest  kind. 

I  will  state  that  the  fees  that  were  paid  in  the  case  of  Sing  Rum,  a  Chinese  slave 
girl,  who  was  ordered  deported  during  the  month  of  February,  1900,  were  $250. 
The  attorney  asked  $150  more  to  appeal  the  case  from  Judge  Wellborn's  deci- 
sion. Another  attorney  stepped  in  at  this  point  and  advised  that  the  woman  be 
allowed  to  return  to  China,  and  that  he  would  make  a  set  of  papers  for  $50,  have 
her  return  to  Mexico,  and  when  she  was  across  the  border  he  was  to  receive  a  fee 
of  $50  more.  The  usual  price  in  the  case  of  men  is  $75  if  released  before  the  com- 
missioner, and  an  additional  $50  if  the  case  goes  before  the  district  court. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  in  no  case  should  the  Government  permit 
the  Government's  evidence  to  be  divulged  until  the  defense  is  prepared  to  com- 
plete the  case,  and  if  the  case  is  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  commissioner 
to  come  before  the  district  court,  it  should  be  upon  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
commissioner,  and  no  further  evidence  should  be  admitted  or  considered.  My 
reason  for  recommending  this  is  that  in  most  cases  taken  before  the  district  court 
an  entirely  new  line  of  defense  is  set  up  by  defendant's  attorney  with  entire  new 
witnesses  who  are  wholly  unknown  to  the  court  or  the  officers  thereof. 

I  believe  that  the  best  means  of  ridding  the  country  of  Chinese  who  have  ille- 
gally entered  would  be  to  allow  the  commissioner  or  inspector  to  offer  a  reward  of 
$5  for  each  person,  Chinese  or  others,  who  will  give  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  deportation  of  Chinese  illegally  within  the  United  States,  to  be  paid 
after  deportation.  I  believe  that  would  do  more  toward  detecting  frauds  than 
the  addition  of  twenty  new  inspectors,  as  Chinese  and  those  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness make  it  their  business  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  when  attempting  to  cross  the  line  or  land  a  party  they  have  their  signs 
and  signals. 

Most  of  the  labor  on  repairs  and  extensions  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad 
between  Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso,  Tex.,  is  performed  by  Mexican  peons,  and 
the  work  of  extension  has  been  done  either  by  Mexicans  or  the  Chinese  south  of 
Los  Angeles. 

While  I  was  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  from  June  until  October,  1899, 1  believe  that  there 
were  at  least  100  per  week  of  these  Mexican  peons  who  left  El  Paso  to  work  on 
the  Southern  Pacific,  the  White  Oaks,  and  the  Santa  Fe  railroads. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  there  be  a  Chinese  bureau  established,  inde- 
pendent of  all  others  (as  I  look  upon  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  as  a  political  law, 
which  can  only  be  handled  upon  that  theory) .  All  Chinese  claiming  to  be  native 
of  the  United  States  should  be  made  to  prove  the  fact  of  their  birth  by  2  white 
witnesses,  at  least  1  to  have  known  of  the  .fact  of  birth  at  time  of  birth  and  the 
other  within  1  year  after  birth,  statements  to  be  made  upon  oath  or  by  a  record 
of  birth  made  at  time,  with  proof  from  white  people  that  this  is  the  identical 
person  whose  birth  was  recorded  at  that  time. 

That  the  Chinese  inspectors  be  held  strictly  responsible  for  their  acts  and  the 
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reports  made  by  them,  a  record  of  which,  reports  shall  be  retained  by  them,  and 
that  there  be  no  appeal  except  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  the  decision 
of  the  inspector  or  commissioner,  and  in  no  case  should  the  attorney  for  the 
defer  se  see  or  know  of  the  report  of  the  inspector. 

I  will  add  that  those  not  acquainted  with  Chinese  and  their  habits  and  customs 
can  not  realize  the  demoralizing  effect  they  have  upon  the  young  and  rising  gen- 
eration. I  venture  to  say  that  more  girls  are  ruined  by  the  wily  Chinese,  as  few 
of  them  as  there  are,  comparatively,  than  all  other  criminal  classes  combined. 
Stop  and  think  of  the  Chinese  at  the  washtub,  with  a  young  girl's  wardrobe,  then 
as  her  chambermaid,  with  his  head  shaved  and  with  his  white  apron,  and  with 
that  bland  smile  on  his  face,  then  turn  and  look  at  the  ladies  who  visit  their 
places.  Can  you  believe  that  the  Chinese  are  more  than  human?  The  Chinese 
as  a  class  are  a  born  set  of  bribers,  gamblers,  polygamists,  and  perjurers,  and 
when  anyone  will  show  me  1  actually  converted  Chinamen  among  them,  then  it 
will  be  one  I  have  not  met.  You  may  have  evening  mission  schools  for  young 
men  of  the  Chinese  for  young  ladies  to  teach,  and  you  will  have  no  lack  of  pupils; 
but  take  the  ladies  away,  and  put  a  young  man  equally  capable  and  religious  in 
•  their  place,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will  not  have  a  Chinaman  attending  the 
school. 

I  would  further  recommend  that  in  no  case  should  a  Chinese  arrested  for  being 
illegally  in  the  United  States  be  allowed  to  give  bail  for  appearance  in  court,  and 
that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  be  denied  in  all  cases. 

I  would  allow  Chinese  merchants'  wives  to  land  only  upon  positive  proof  that 
she  was  the  only  living  wife  and  in  company  with  her  husband,  upon  positive 
proof  that  he  was  married  prior  to  his  first  coming  into  the  United  States.  I 
know  of  several  who  were  landed  as  wives  of  merchants  who  are  kept  in  houses 
of  prostitution. 

I  would  allow  Chinese  laborers  to  visit  their  native  land  (but  no  adjacent 
country,  as  they  usually  visit  adjacent  countries  only  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting 
plans  to  illegally  bring  in  contraband  Chinese)  and  remain  2  years,  upon  deposit- 
ing their  certificates  of  registration  with  the  proper  authority  and  proving  by 
2  reliable  white  witnesses  that  had  known  the  party  for  2  years,  that  he  was 
an  industrious  Chinese  and  not  liable  to  become  a  public  charge.  In  that  manner 
we  would  dispose  of  his  labor  during  his  absence.  There  is  not  1  out  of  10  Chinese 
styling  themselves  as  merchants  and  so  registered  who  are  genuine  merchants 
except  in  name,  as  many  a  store  or  firm  claiming  to  have  from  $10,000  to  $15,000 
capital  and  as  having  a  list  filed  in  the  custom-house  of  from  5  to  15  partners, 
whose  stock  could  be  removed  at  one  time  in  a  single  express  wagon,  and.  usually 
1  or  2  men  found  about  the  store,  the  balance  cooking  pr  gardening  or  running 
gambling  rooms  until  just  before  they  wish  to  visit  China,  and  still  they  have  no 
trouble  in  procuring  signers  to  their  papers  as  being  bona  fide  merchants.  An 
example  should  be  made  of  signers  of  such  certificates  by  bringing  them  before 
tfie  grand  jury. 

/  I  would  deport  all  Chinese  prostitutes  and  Chinese  women  living  in  houses  of 
(prostitution,  as  I  believe  that  they  are  really  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  high- 
Vhinder  troubles. 

I  would  imprison  at  hard  labor  for  a  period  of  10  years  all  Chinese  found  in  the 
United  States  after  having  been  once  deported  or  denied  landing,  as  they  usually 
return  in  bond  to  Mexico  and  then  return  to  the  United  States. 

I  would  not  land  a  Chinese  child  as  the  child  of  a  merchant,  as  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  Chinese  who  go  to  China  as  merchants  to  bring  with  them  upon  their  return 
1  or  2  children  purchased  by  them,  and  land  them  as  their  own.  I  know  of  several 
such  cases.  I  know  of  several  very  young  children  in  this  city  who  were  brought 
into  the  United  States  in  that  way,  most  of  them  being  sent  to  this  city  from  San 
Francisco,  though  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  it  under  existing  customs. 

I  believe  that  only  officers  of  the  Government  should  have  charge  of  Chinese 
in  bond  passing  through  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  Chinese  evidence,  unless  corroborated  by  at  least  2  white  witnesses, 
should  have  no  weight  before  a  court  or  jury. 

I  believe  that  Chinese  inspectors  should  have  authority  to  administer  an  oath, 
and  when  investigating  cases  should  administer  the  oath  in  every  instance. 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese  do  nine-tentht  of  the  fruit  packing  on  this  coast  south 
of  San  Francisco  and  most  of  the  gathering  of  grapes  and  small  fruit. 

J.  D.  Putnam,  Chinese  Inspector. 
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Exhibit  L. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  MB.  FRED.  W.  WADHAM  RESPECTING  ALIEN   LABOR   AND  ASIATIC 

IMMIGRATION. 

State  of  California,  County  of  San  Diego,  ss: 
Fred.  W.  Wadham,  being  first  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  says: 
He  is  now,  and  for  six  years  last  past  has  been,  United  States  deputy  collector, 
inspector  of  customs,  having  his  headquarters  in  said  county  and  State.  That 
during  all  of  said  period  of  time  it  has  been  a  part  of  his  duty  to  prevent,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  illegal  entry  of  alien  Chinese  laborers  into  the  United  States; 
that  during  the  said  period  the  said  affiant  has  become  familiar  with  the  question 
of  alien  immigration,  and  has  become  acquainted  with  the  methods  employed  by 
Chinese  immigrants  and  those  who  aid  and  abet  them  in  procuring  the  illegal  and 
fraudulent  entry  into  the  United  States  of  Chinese  laborers;  that  part  of  affiant's 
duty  as  such  deputy  collector  is  to  guard  and  watch  the  boundary  line  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  and  such  portion  of  said  boundary  line  as  lies  within 
his  jurisdiction;  that  said  boundary  line  within  his  jurisdiction  covers  about  18 
miles  of  exposed,  coast  and  boundary  line,  nearly  all  of  which  extends  in  an  unin- 
habited country;  that  the  entire  duty  of  patrolling,  watching,  and  guarding  said 
boundary  line  devolves  upon  this  affiant  and  another  deputy  collector,  and  that 
it  is  altogether  impossible  for  two  men  charged  with  other  duties  imposed  upon 
them  as  deputy  collectors  to  properly  and  effectually  guard  and  watch  said  bound- 
ary line;  that  to  affiant's  certain  knowledge  Chinese  laborers  are  continually 
coming  into  the  United  States  over  said  line  in  violation  of  the  so-called  "  exclu- 
sion act; "  that  such  immigrants  land  from  the  China  steamers  in  Mexico  at 
different  points  along  the  coast  and  enter  the  United  States  either  from  coasting 
vessels  or  by  following  trails  along  the  coast  or  over  the  mountains  in  United 
States  territory;  that  such  immigrants  are  constantly  aided  by  resident  China- 
men and.  by  white  and  Mexican  employers  who  are  interested  in  bringing  them  into 
this  country;  that  despite  the  most  strenuous  and  vigilant  efforts  on  the  part  of 
affiant  and  his  assistant  deputy  said  exclusion  law  is  being  continually  violated. 
Affiant  further  says  that  he  has  positive  and  definite  knowledge  that  large  num- 
bers of  indigent  Mexicans,  who  have  their  homes  in  Mexico,  are  constantly  com- 
ing over  the  line  into  the  United  States  and  find  employment  therein;  that  in 
affiant's  judgment  there  are  at  least  150  Mexicans  residing  just  across  the  line  in 
Mexico  who  are  constantly  employed  upon  this  side  of  the  line;  that  said  Mexi- 
cans work  for  a  much  lower  rate  of  wages  than  is  asked  by  American  laborers, 
and  that  as  a  class  they  are  not  only  indigent,  but  many  of  them  are  criminals 
and  vicious,  and  that  the  effect  upon  such  competition  has  a  demoralizing  effect 
upon  the  white  labor  in  this  vicinity;  that  to  affiant's  certain  knowledge  large 
numbers  of  Chinese  laborers,  who  are  denied  landing  at  ports  north  of  San  Diego, 
come  to  Ensenada  and  ports  along  the  Mexican  coast  and  find  their  way  over  the 
line  into  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  exclusion  laws.  Affiant  says  that 
as  a  result  of  six  years  of  observation  and  knowledge  gained  in  the  public  service, 
coupled  with  knowledge  gained  from  a  residence  of  15  years  upon  the  Mexican 
border,  he  has  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  with  proper  organization,  and  with 
adequate  powers  guaranteed  to  any  inspector,  it  will  be  entirely  possible  to  guard 
said  line  efficiently,  and  prevent  such  fraudulent  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers 
into  the  United  States  along  and  over  said  line;  that  in  order  to  accomplish  such 
result,  in  the  opinion  of  affiant,  it  will  be  necessary  to  detail  some  competent  per- 
son to  such  work  exclusively. 

Affiant  says  that  for  a  long  time  past  he  has  had  positive  information  of  the 
existence  of  an  organization,  having  its  representatives  at  Los  Angeles  and  differ- 
ent points  along  the  coast  and  in  the  United  States,  the  object  of  which  is  to  aid 
in  bringing  Chinese  laborers  illegally  into  the  United  States;  that  the  persons 
interested  in  such  organizations  are  disreputable,  and  are  even  worse  to  deal  with 
than  the  Chinese  immigrants,  their  constant  practice  being  the  giving  of  bribes, 
subornation  of  witnesses,  and  the  manufacture  of  false  testimony. 
Affiant  further  says  not. 

Feed.  W.  Wadham. 
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Exhibit  M.- 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  MS.  P.  H.  MCCARTHY. 

Mr.  P.  H.  McCarthy,  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Califor- 
nia, appeared  personally  before  Special  Agent  Thomas  F.  Turner,  and  in  reply  to 
inquiries  propounded  testified  as  follows,  to  wit: 

State  of  California,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  ss: 

P.  H.  McCarthy,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at  No.  611  Stock- 
ton street,  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  My  official  position  for  the 
past  6J  years  has  been  and  is  at  present  president  of  the  Building  Trades  Council. 
The  Building  Trades  Council  comprises  all  the  trades  which  may  be  called  upon 
to  erect  a  building,  preparing  the  material  and  executing  the  entire  work.  The 
approximate  membership  of  the  several  branches  of  the  Building  Trades  Council 
would  number  between  10,000  and  12,000  men  employed. 

I  have  resided  in  the  State  of  California  for  14  years  on  the  17th  day  of  next 
April. 

During  my  connection  with  the  trades  of  the  coast  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  investigating  and  studying  the  relations  of  white  labor  in  connection  with  that 
of  Asiatic  emigration,  and.  in  regard  to  facts  having  come  under  my  observation 
respecting  the  emigration  of  Chinese  and  the  enforcement  of  the  exclusion  law 
I  would  state  as  follows: 

The  sugar  industry  was  the  first  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  people  the  great 
injustice  being  done  to  the  white  workmen  of  this  State,  and  from  that  point  on 
to  the  domestic  labor  employed.  Wherever  a  Chinaman  or  Japanese  is  employed 
it  displaces  a  white  man.  They  are  in  our  factories,  they  make  our  clothes;  but 
we  do  not  know  it.  It  is  the  storekeeper  who  buys  his  goods  from  the  Chinaman 
and  sells  it  to  the  white  man;  therefore  the  storekeeper  becomes  the  middleman. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  in  comparison 
with  the  population,  we  have  less  white  men  employed  than  any  city  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  to  this  great  extent  that  our  people  suffer.  As  regarding  the  exclu- 
sion act,  it  was  the  one  blessing,  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  Chinaman  is  at  liberty 
to  pick  out  his  place  of  business  and  do  as  he  pleases.  The  people  of  this  State 
decided  that  the  exclusion  act  was  a  good  thing  and  hailed  it  with  joy;  they  are  not 
only  willing  that  it  should* continue,  but  will  make  their  claim  against  its  violation 
more  potent.  When  the  sugar  fields  were  investigated  and  it  was  found  that  95 
per  cent  of  the  labor  employed  was  Asiatic,  how  was  the  white  man  to  maintain 
himself? 

In  .regard  to  the  idea  that  Chinese  and  Japanese  labor  is  necessary  in  the  culti- 
vation in  the  fields  of  California,  that  most  of  the  white  labor  is  tramp  and  hobo 
labor,  and  that  good  white  labor  can  not  be  secured  to  do  the  work,  you  will  find 
that  this  statement  is  made  by  interested  parties.  The  fact  remains  that  these 
men  are  employing  Chinese  and  Japanese  to  the  exclusion  of  white  help,  and  try 
to  treat  their  white  help  in  the  same  manner,  placing  them  on  a  level  with  cooly 
labor.  Should  we  submit  to  this?  The  rancher  does  not  think  we  have  a  right 
to  live  as  he  does.  We  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  yet  he  treats  us  on  a  level 
with  his  cooly  help,  places  us  in  a  shed,  and  does  anything  he  likes  with  us.  I 
have  known  some  of  the  most  honest  and  best  citizens  of  the  United  States  who, 
in  order  to  accept  the  labor  offered  them,  were  compelled  to  live  on  a  level  with 
Chinamen  and  Japanese.    They  are  thus  driven  to  be  tramps  and  hoboes. 

I  certainly  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  all  the  white  help  necessary 
to  meet  the  demand  in  the  fruit  districts,  beet  industry,  and  other  departments 
where  Chinamen  and  Japanese  are  now  employed.  If  the  stock  yards  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  can  employ  over  60,000  men,  we  certainly  in  this,  the  best  climate  in 
the  Union,  can  have  the  laborers  here.  If  the  fruit  grower  will  pay  his  white 
help  sufficient  and  treat  them  as  they  should  be  treated,  he  will  get  reliable  help 
and  plenty  of  it. 

In  San  Francisco  the  factories  are  filled  with  Chinese,  making  it  impossible  for 
our  people  to  enter  there.  They  can  not  go  into  the  fields,  for,  as  I  have  said  before, 
they  are  filled  with  98  per  cent  of  Asiatic  labor.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that  out 
people  must  walk  the  streets  and  resort  to  crime.  There  are  more  people  driven 
into  the  country,  sleeping  in  the  haystacks,  than  we  have  any  idea  of.  The  firm 
of  Miller  &  Lux  have  given  an  order  to  their  several  branches  that  no  tramp  shall 
ever  be  turned  away  from  any  of  their  places  on  the  road,  and  thus  feed  over  400 
men  daily. 
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There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  Japanese  since  the  Geary  law.  They  have  not 
been  excluded,  and  come  as  they  please. 

The  labor  interests  of  the  "West,  and  particularly  of  the  coast,  are  in  accord  with 
the  Industrial  Commission  of  "Washington  to  continue  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  exclusion  act,  and  every  laboring  man  in  the  State  of  California  will  tell  you 
that  for  the  general  good  Asiatic  labor  should  be  kept  out  of  the  State  of 
California. 

P.  H.  McCarthy. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of  February,  1900. 
[seal.]  James  Mason, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 

San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 
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Allen,  W.  H.,  representative  Advance  Labor  Club,  Brooklyn,  N.  ¥ 161-166 

Bealin,  John  J. ,  superintendent  New  York  free  employment  bureau 223-230 

Brown,  Geo.  W.,  jr.,  deputy  chief,  bureau  of  licenses,  New  York  City...  230-236 

Brown,  Goodwin,  counsel  New  York  State  .commission  in  lunacy 202-219 

Dobler,  Roman,  inspector,  Immigration  Bureau,  New  York 147-150 

Eichler ,  Chas.  G. ,  chief  statistical  and  record  division,  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion   133 

Fitchie,  Thomas,  commissioner  of  immigration  at  port  of  New  York 70-76 

Floyd,  Robert,  chief  clerk  Cunard  Steamship  Line 117-118 

Hall,  Prescott  F. ,  secretary  Immigration  Bestriction  League 46-70 

Holman,  Ed..  B. ,  inspector  and  secretary  board  special  inquiry,  Bureau  of 

Immigration 134-137 

Hotchkiss,  Thomas  W. ,  counsel  Protective  Association  of  Employment 

Agencies 236-245 

Lederer,  Arthur,  passenger  manager,  American  Bed  Star  Steamship  Lines.  118-119 
McSweeney,  Edward  F. ,  assistant  commissioner  of  immigration  at  port  of 

New  York 76-101 

Powderly,  T.  V. ,  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration 32-46 

Quinlan,  John  J.,  supervising  inspector  contract  labor  bureau,  port  of 

New  York , 120-125 

Bitter,  Theodore,  manager  Austro-Hungarian  Home 219-223 

Rosendale,  Jules,  special  agent  department  of  agriculture  of  Pennsylvania.  187-201 

Rossi,  Egisto,  chief  of  Italian  bureau  of  immigration 154-160 

Safford,  Victor  M. ,  surgeon,  United  States  Immigration  Service 130-132 

Schulteis,  Herman  J. ,  ex-special  commissioner  of  immigration 23-31 

Schwab,  Gustav  H. ,  agent,  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company  . . .  101-114 

Senner,  Jos.  H. ,  former  Commissioner  of  Immigration 166-187 

Stucklen,  Regina,  matron,  Immigration  Bureau 145-147 

Stump,  Herman,  ex-Commissioner-General  of  Immigration 3-23 

Ter  Kuile,  Jacob,  passenger  agent,  Fabre  Steamship  Line 114-116 

Ullo,  Lorenzo,  counsel,  Immigration  Bureau 137-145 

Weihe,  William,  inspector,  Immigration  Bureau 150-154 

Williams,  Louis  L. ,  surgeon,  Marine-Hospital  Service 126-130 

Wolf,  Simon,  attorney  at  law,  Washington,  D.  C 245-255 
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Advertising  for  immigrants: 

Discontinuance  of  practice Schwab,  104 

Effect  comparatively  slight Senner,  181 

Existence  of  practice Hall,  49;  Senner,  181 

Agriculture,  effect  of  immigration,  slight Po wderly,  41 

Aliens,  application  of  immigration  law  to  all TJllo,  141 

American  Line. 

Immigration,  conditions  concerning Lederer  118, 119 

Rules  for  agents  as  to  excluded  classes Stump,  20 

Anarchism,  American  workmen  opposed  to Powderly ,  45 

Anarchists,  instances  of  exclusion Powderly,  37 

Anthracite  miners,  conditions,  legislative  investigation,  unpublished 

Rosendale,  188, 192 
Social  conditions  generally .- Eosendale,  188-192 

Anthracite  mining,  independent  operators,  relation  to  railroads Rosendale,  190 

Appeals: 

By  immigrant  or  inspector  to  higher  officers Stump,  10 

From  board  of  special  inquiry Holman,  134 

Armenians: 

Character  and  destination  of  immigrants McSweeney,  83 

Colonization  at  Chicago  and  Lynn Stump,  10 

Padrone  system  among Stump,  8;  McSweeney,  83 

Assimilation  of  foreign  born  (see  also  Colonization;  Distribution) : 

Desire  for  foreign  born  to  become  Americanized Senner,  183, 185 

Decreased  possibility  of Senner,  173 

Assisted  immigrants  (see  also  Prepaid  tickets) : 

Exclusion  under  law McSweeney,  79 

Great  Britain,  assistance  to  paupers McSweeney,  87 

Insane  persons Brown,  211 

Paupers,  decrease  of Powderly,35 

Referred  to - Hall,  60 

Relatives,  aid  by Hall,  49 

Russian  Jews Powderly,  33 

Austria-Hungary  (see  also  Huns,  Slovaks) : 

Emigration  not  desired  by Ritter,  221 

Government  assistance  to  immigrants  on  landing  at  New  York 

McSweeney,  87;  Ritter,  219-222 

Immigrants,  money  sent  to  Europe  by Allen,  163 

Importation  of  servant  girls  from McSweeney,  88 

Jews,  condition  in Wolf,  254 

Austro-Hunearian  Home  and  Free  Employment  Bureau,  described.. 

Ritter,  219-222 

Balance  of  trade,  money  sent  to  Europe  by  immigrants,  relation  to 

Allen,  162-164 

Board  of  special  inquiry  (see  also  Inspection) : 

Amendments  concerning  powers,  advocated McSweeney,  99 

Appeals  from  decisions Holman,  134 

Constitution  and  methods  of  work Fitchie,  70;  Holman,  134;  Weihe,  151 

Discretionary  powers  as  to  exclusion  and  admission,  advocated 

McSweeney,  99;  Holman,  136, 137 
Number  of  cases  considered  by Holman,  134;  Weihe,  150;  McSweeney,  90 

B'nfti  B'rith.  history  and  work Wolf,248-250 
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Bonding  of  immigrants  (see  also  Pauperism):  Page. 

Discussed Powderly,41;  Fitchie,  71, 75, 76 

Evasion  of  liability Powderly,  45 

Extension  to  two  years  advocated McSweeney,  84 

Impossibility  of  identifying  paupers Hall,  63, 64 

Impracticability  of  system Hall,  63, 64 

Increased  duration  discussed '-  -  -  Schwab,  108 

Boot  and  shoe  trade,  effect  of  immigration Powderly,  42 

Buffalo,  Poles,  colony  of,  described  . . .' Senner,  171 

Cabin  passengers : 

Contract  laborers,  inspection  of Dobler,  149, 150 

Evasion  of  law  by Powderly,  37 

Inspection  on  shipboard,  methods  of Dobler,  147-150. 

Manifests  required  from Powderly,  37 

Canada: 

Assistant  immigration  from  England  through McSweeney,  87 

Contract  labor  from,  prohibited Stump,  16 

Cotton  mills,  effect  of  immigration  from Powderly,  39 

Daily  immigration  of  laborers  from Stump,  16;  Schulteis,  27 

Deportation  of  prohibited  immigrants Powderly,  38 

Evasion  of  law  by  immigration  through Schulteis,  28;  Powderly,  38 

Government,  attitude  toward  immigration  to  United  States Stump,  18 

Head  tax  largely  evaded  by  immigrants  from Schulteis,  28 

Immigration  of  Canadians  not  restricted Stump,  16 

Immigration  inspector  of  United  States  in,  duties Stump,  15 

Immigration  through,  statistics McSweeney,  92, 93 

Inspection  of  immigrants  through,  insufficient Powderly,  38 

Money  taken  out  of  country  by  immigrants,  estimated Allen,  164 

Number  estimated Allen,  161  (?  4) 

Number  of  immigrants  from,  not  counted Schulteis,  27 

Opposition  of  Canadian  workingmen  to  unrestricted  immigration. .  Schulteis,  28 
Temporary  immigration  from,  and  its  effects Stump,  16;  McSweeney,  93 

Causes  affecting  immigration:  ' 

Complexity  of Senner,  167 

Desire  for  wider  opportunities Senner,  182 

Industrial  prosperity  and  depression...  Stump,  3;  Hall, 49;  Senner,  179, 180, 182 

Particular  variations  discussed Hall,  49 

Eailroads  and  landowners,  inducements  of Schwab,  104 

Relatives- 
Assistance  and  inducement  to  immigrate Hall,  49 

Letters  of Stump,  3 

Republican  government,  desire  to  enjoy Senner,  183 

Solicitation  of  immigrants  by,  discussed Stump,  7, 19;  Schulteis,  23; 

Schwab,  103;  Lederer,119;  Rosendale,  189, 200;  Ritter,221 
Steamship  companies  (see  also  under  Steamship  companies) — 

Advertisement,  effect  on  immigration. . .  Hall,  49;  Senner,  181;  Schwab,  104 

Stimulation  by Rosendale,  189, 200 

Steerage  rates,  reduction,  influence  of Hall,  49 

Certificates,  requirement  of  immigrants  discussed Hall,  63 

Charitable  institutions  (see  also  Pauperism) : 

Foreign  born,  large  percentage  of Schulteis,  27 

Charitable  organizations,  immigrants  met  by McSweeney,  85 

Child  labor,  anthracite  mines Rosendale,  189, 191 

Children,  immigrant,  treatment  by  matron's  department Stucklen„146 

Children  of  foreign  parents,  prospect  of  improvement Rosendale,  196 

Chinese  'exclusion  act: 

Evasion  of Allen,  162, 165 

Habeas  corpus  cases,  numerous Stump,  10 

History  of  adoption Stump,  3 

Churches  (see  also  Religions): 

Among  anthracite  miners Rosendale,  188 

Cities: 

Built  up  by  immigration Hall,  59 

Nationalities,  respective  tendencies  of  immigrants  toward Hall,  54, 56 

Slum  districts,  proportion  of  immigrants  in Hall,  56 

Tendency  of  immigrants  toward Hall,  54-56 

Citizenship  (see  also  Elective  franchise;  Naturalization): 

Anthracite  miners Rosendale,  188 
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Civil-service  law,  Immigration  Bureau,  application  to Fitchie,  72, 73-75 

Coal,  prices,  relation  to  wages  of  miners Rosendale,  190 

Coal  mines: 

Combinations  of  producers Powderly  34 

Displacement  of  American  labor  by  immigrants Powderly,  32-34 

Dwelling  houses,  crowding  of Powderly,  33 

Effects  of  immigration,  injurious Powderly,  32-34 

Foreign-born  miners,  conditions  prevailing  among Powderly,  44 

Number  of  immigrants  to Stump,  19 

Padrone  system  described Powderly,  33,'  44 

Standard  of  living  reduced  by  immigration Powderly,  33 

Temporary  residence  customary Powderly,  32 

Unemployed  increased  by  immigration Powderly,  32 

Wages — 

Causes  of  decrease Powderly,  34 

Reduced  by  immigration Powderly,  32 

Colonies  of  foreign  born: 

Agricultural,  unimportance  of Senner,  182 

Effect  discussed Schulteis,  31 

Jewish Wolf,  246, 247, 254 

New  York,  location  of McSweeney,  94 

Temporary  in  most  cases Senner,  183, 185 

Tendency  of  certain  nationalities Stump,  22 

Unavoidable  in  certain  cases Senner,  183 

Commissioners  of  Immigration,  (see  also  Inspection)  : 

Appeal  from  decision  of  inspector  advocated Fitchie,  75 

Discretionary  power  as  to  admission  and  exclusion  advocated Hohnan,  136; 

McSweeney,  80 

Increased  powers  advocated Fitchie,  75 

Power  to  suspend  decision  of  subordinates  advocated McSweeney,  99 

Commission  on  Immigration,  special,  appointed  by  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, 1895 '. Stump,  4 

Company  stores: 

Anthracite  regions Eosendale,  188, 192 

Legislation  proposed .1 Rosendale,  192 

Connecticut,  criminality  of  foreign  born  in Senner,  175 

Consular  inspection: 

Advantage  in  preventing  hardships  of  deportation Weihe,  153 

Impracticability,  and  expensiveness Hall,  59,60;  Schwab,  102,105 

Insufficiency  of T Powderly,  35 

Military  service,  relation  to  requirement Hall,  62, 64 

Political  difficulties Hall,  62 

Contagious  diseases  among  immigrants: 

Deportation  where  disease  develops  after  landing Safford,  131 

Evasion  of  law,  instances  of Fitchie,  71 

Favus,  character  of  disease,  number  of  cases,  etc Williams,  127-129; 

Safford,  132;  Powderly,  35;  Fitchie,  71 

Number  of  cases,  exclusions,  etc Williams,  127 

Parents  return  with  children  excluded McSweeney,  78 

Quarantine  law  of  1893,  referred  to Williams,  129 

Return  of  immigrants  deported  because  of Williams,  128 

Steamship  companies,  character  of  inspection  by Williams,  129 

Trachoma,  character  of  disease,  number  of  cases,  etc Fitchie,  71; 

Williams,  127-129;  Safford,  132 

Treatment  in  hospital  preferable  to  deportation Williams,  127 

Contract  labor  (see  also  Inspection): 
Amendments  to  law  proposed — 

Immigrants,  right  to  sue  and  collect  fines,  advocated Ullo,  143 

Implied  contract  or  promise,  extension  to,  advocated McSweeney,  79 

Inducements  and  promises  of  labor  should  be  held  illegal.  Quinlan,  121, 122; 

Ullo,  140, 143;  Powderly,  33, 41 

Promise  of  contract  on  landing  prohibited Stump,  6 

Prosecution  by  any  attorney  advocated Quinlan,  121, 122 

Relatives  allowed  to  furnish  employment  by  contract Stump,  21 

Application  of  law,  difficulty  concerning Ullo,  144 

Arrest  and  investigation  after  landing Ullo,  144 
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Cabin  passengers,  inspection  of Dobler,  149,150 

Coal  mines,  beginning  of  system Rosendale,  189 

Conviction  of  employers,  difficulty  of Quinlan,  123;  Stump,  5, 6 

Convictions,  small  number  of Quinlan,  121, 122;  McSweeney,  77 

Deportation  of  laborers McSweeney,  78, 79 

Contractor  can  not  be  punished  in  case  of Ullo,  140 

Not  originally  contemplated '. .~  Weihe,  154 

Power  concerning Ullo,  140 

Desirable  immigrants  often  must  be  sent  back Stump,  21 

Employer  not  sufficiently  punished Schwab,  102 

Employer  rather  than  immigrant  should  be  punished.  Weihe,  154;  Holman,  137 

Evasion  of  inspection  in  many  cases Quinlan,  124,  125 

Evasion  of  law,  methods  of,  instances Weihe,  151, 152 

Evidence — 

Character  of . Weihe,  151 

.  Contract  must  be  an  enforceable  one Ullo,  140 

Contract  must  be  proved  made  in  foreign  country Quinlan, 

121, 122;  Ullo,  139 

Difficulty  of  securing  evidence  of  contract McSweeney,  77-79; 

Powderly,  33;  Schulteis,  31;  Ullo,  139,  140 

Immigrant,  discussed Holman,  135; 

Dobler,  150;  Weihe,  151;  Ullo,  144;  McSweeney,  100 

Exceptions  to  exclusion  provision Ullo,  144, 145 

Foremen,  invitations  sent  by  . : ■. Weihe,  152 

Form  of  inducement  usually  offered Quinlan,  123,  124 

Importation,  instances  of Weihe,  151,  152;  Quinlan,  121,  123 

Importation,  intended  to  displace  American  labor Quinlan,  124 

Inspection  and  investigation,  methods  of Holman,  135;  Quinlan,  120-125 

Inspection  department — 

Interpretation  of  law  by Quinlan,  124 

New  York,  increase  advocated Quinlan,  123,  125 

New  industries,  exception  concerning,  difficulty  from Ullo,  140 

Organized  labor — 

Little  assistance  in  enforcing  law  from Quinlan,  120,  121 

.  Objection  to,  based  oh  contract  element Weihe,  153 

Penalty,  severer  advocated Fitchie,  71 

Pennsylvania,  recent  importation  to Weihe,  152 

Relatives,  inducements  to  migrate  by,  discussed Quinlan,  124; 

Powderly,  41;  Ullo,  143;  Hall,  49 
Working  of  law — 

Discussed Schulteis,  31;  Stump,  5,21 

Hardships  by  separation  of  families,  etc Stump,  5, 21 

Importation  in  large  numbers  almost  exterminated Stump,  21 

Convicts,  exclusion  applies  only  to  convicted  criminals Ullo,  141, 142; 

McSweeney,  79, 80 
Convict  labor: 

Contract  system,  evils  of Brown,  217-218 

New  York,  working  of  system Brown,  216-218 

Relation  to  free  labor  discussed Brown,  216,  217 

"Value  of  work  done Brown,  219 

Cotton  mills,  Canada,  effect  of  immigration  from Powderly,  39 

Criminality: 

Foreign  born  compared  with  native  born Powderly,  40;  Hall,  50-51 

Illiteracy  not  connected  with Schwab,  103;  Senner,  171-175 

Immigration,  increase  through Schulteis,  27 

Jews Rosendale,  194 

Nationalities  compared Hall,  51,  64 

Special  classes  of  crimes  of  certain  nationalities McSweeney,  100,  101 

Statistics  by  nationality  in  certain  States Senner,  174,  175 

Criminals: 

Administration  of  exclusion  law  lax Schulteis,  26 

Assistance  to  emigrate  by  local  governments Stump,  12,  13 

Deportation,  few  cases  of Stump,  12 

England,  assisted  emigration  from Schulteis,  26 

Exclusion  even  though  not  convicted,  advocated. McSweeney,  79, 80; 

Ullo,  141,  142 
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Existing  laws  sufficient  protection Senner,  185 

Impossibility  of  ascertaining  as  basis  of  exclusion Hall,  58 

Power  to  exclude  advocated McSweeney,  79,  80 

Crimps,  kidnapping  by,  Philadelphia Rosendale,  193 

Croats,  character  as  immigrants Senner,  186 

Cunard  Steamship  Company,  immigration  conditions  on Floyd,  117, 118 

Customs  officers,  immigration,  duties  asto Stump,  15 

Debarment  of  immigrants.     (See  Deportation;  Restriction  of  immigration.) 
Dependent  classes  (see  also  Insane,  Pauperism,  Idiots,  etc.): 

Foreign  born,  expense  of  maintenance Hall,  52 

Deportation  of  immigrants: 

Arrest  after  landing,  lack  of  authority  for Stump,  19 

Classes  deported Stump,  10 

Contract  laborers,  discussed McSweeney,  78, 79;  Ullo,140;  Weihe,154 

Country  to  which  immigrant  should  be  returned McSweeney,  99;  Ullo";  138 

Denied TerKuile,115;  Floyd,117;  Lederer,119 

Extension  of  time  limit  discussed Stump,  19; 

Schulteis,  26;  Powderly,  40;  McSweeney,  97;  Brown,  209 

Insane,  difficulty  of Brown,  207-209 

Instances  of Safford,131 

Landing,  power  to  deport  after,  discussed Ullo,  144 

Landing,  refusal  to  permit  sufficient Ullo,  138 

Number  and  character  pf  immigrants  deported  1899 Quinlan,  124 

Persons  becoming  public  charges  should  be  deported McSweeney,  97 

Practice  regarding Fitchie,  71 

Proportion  at  present  excluded  small Hall,  58 

Reduction  of  immigration  by  effect Stump,  9 

Return  of  debarred  immigrants  to  United  States  charged Ullo,  142 

Steamship  companies — 

Expense  borne  by Stump,  10 

Limited  power  of  United  States  over . Ullo,  138 

Penalty  for  charging  passage  to  deported  immigrants  advocated  . . . 

McSweeney,  99 

Penalty  for  refusal  of,  to  return  persons  debarred McSweeney,  97 

Destination  of  immigrants: 

False  statements  concerning  and  their  effects McSweeney,  91 

Penalty  for  false  statements  advocated McSweeney,  91- 

Unreliability  of  statistics McSweeney,  82, 91 ;  Senner,  173 

Detroit,  daily  immigration  of  Canadian  skilled  workmen Stump,  16 ;  Schulteis,  28 

Distribution  of  immigrants  (see  also  Assimilation;  Colonization) : 

Cooperation  of  State  bureaus  advocated Stump,  5 ;  Powderly,  39 

Desirability  of  more  effective Senner,  174 

Exhibition  of  State  resources  at  Ellis  Island  advocated Stump,  5 

Information  as  to  resources,  employment,  etc Powderly,  39 

Northeastern  States,  tendency  toward Hall,  55 

Divorces,  Jewish,  by  rabbi Rosendale,  193 

Drunkenness,  Jews  and  others Rosendale,  194,  195 

Education: 

Compulsory,  Pennsylvania,  lack  of  enforcement Rosendale,  191 

Jewish  institutions Wolf,  246,  248,  250,  254 

Manual  training,  Jewish  schools Wolf,  248-250 

Relation  to  industrial  efficiency Rosendale,  198, 199     ; 

Educational  test:  V 

Advocated  and  discussed Hall,  46-69;  Rosendale,  196-199 

Delay  and  vexations  in  applying Senner,  168, 169 

Deprecated - Stump,  6;  Hohnan,  136;  Senner,  168, 169 

Desirable  laborers  excluded  by Stump,  6;  Schwab,  102 

Effect  discussed Stump,  21;  Powderly,  40 

Favored  by  States  which  desire  immigrants Hall,  66 

Germans,  opposition  to,  due  to  misunderstanding Hall,  61 

Illiteracy — 

Not  connected  with  crime Schwab,  103;  Senner,  171-175 

Not  evidence  of  unfitness Holman,  136, 137 

Should  be  considered  as  one  criterion Holman,  136, 137 

Undesirability  of  immigrants,  proportioned  to Hall,  51, 54 

Jews,  Russian,  effect  on  immigration  of Schulteis,  29;  Powderly,  42 
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Necessity  of  artificial  and  strict  test Hall,  58 

Opposition  of  theoretical  economists Hall,  67 

Public  opinion  concerning _-.  Hall,  66-69 

Eoman  Catholics,  opposition  to Hall,  67 

School  attendance,  effect  on  assimilation ■. Hall,  54 

Skilled  labor,  not  excluded  by Senner,  169 

Steamship  companies,  opposition  stirred  up  by Hall,  61 

Treaties  with  foreign  countries  do  not  prevent Hall,  65 

Undesirable  immigrants  best  excluded  by Schulteis,  23;  Hall,  51, 58 

Women,  injustice  in  applying  to Senner,  169 

Effects  of  immigration: 

Advantages  of  earlier  immigration Hall,  59 

American  industries,  value  to '. Bosendale,  198, 199 

Cities  built  up  by Hall,  59 

Coal  mines,  injurious  generally Powderly,  32-34 

Country  developed  by Senner,  170 

Dangerous  influences  decreasing Senner,  173 

Evil,  generally Powderly,  32, 41, 42 

Insanity,  prevalence  among  foreign  born Brown,  204-207 

Money  sent  out  of  country,  estimated _. Hall,  52, 53 

Native  labor  elevated  to  higher  employments Stump,  6, 21 

Political  effects  chief  cause  for  agitation Stump,  22, 23 

Unemployment,  effect  on Stump,  16;  Schulteis,  23;  Powderly,  39 

Wages — 

Depressed  by ... . Schulteis,  23 

Not  depressed  by Schwab,  103 

Skilled  labor,  slight Stump,  16 

Unskilled  labor  not  affected Stump,  16 

Elective  franchise: 

Aliens  allowed  to  vote  before  naturalization Hall,  62 

Question  distinct  from  that  of  naturalization Stump,  22 

Ellis  Island  (see  Inspection  of  Immigrants,  New  York) : 

Cost  of  buildings ^ Stump,  12 

Elmira  Reformatory,  labor  of  inmates Brown,  217 

Emigration: 

European  countries,  laws  recently  passed Stump,  22 

Opposed  by  home  government,  Austria-Hungary Bitter,  221 

Employment,  political  influence  in  obtaining Bealin,  224, 229 

Employment  agencies: 

Buffalo Bealin,  224;  Hotchkiss,  244 

Character  and  methods Ritter,  222 

Fees  charged  by Hotchkiss,  239-243 

New  York  City Brown,  231-235 

Returnable  if  employment  not  found,  legal  requirements. . .  Bealin,  224, 225 

Field  for  activity Hotchkiss,  241 

Frauds Hotchkiss,  237, 238, 244 

Legal  regulation,  New  York Bealin,  224-227 

License  fees Hotchkiss,  238, 244 

Liquor  dealers Bealin,  224 

New  York  City,  number Brown,  230 

State  bureau Bealin,  223, 224 

Private,  methods Bealin,  224-228;  Brown,  230-235 

New  York  City Brownr230-235 

State,  free,  discussed Hotchkiss,  242-244 

Need  affirmed Bealin,  229, 230 

State  supervision  of  private Hotchkiss,  238, 242 

New  York,  methods  in Brown,  231-235 

State  supervision,  proposed  methods  in  New  York Hotchkiss,  237-242 

England  (see  also  Great  Britain) : 

Criminals,  assisted  immigration  from Stump,  13;  Schulteis,  26 

Illiteracy,  percentage  low Stump,  6 

Pauperism,  large  proportion  of Schulteis,  27 

Epileptics,  exclusion  of  immigrants Brown,  210, 211 

European  countries  (see  also  Foreign  Governments),  separate  countries: 

Immigration,  restrictive  laws  in Schulteis,  28 

European  Immigration  Commission,  appointment  and  duties Schulteis,  29 
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Exhibition  of  State  products,  hall  providing  for,  advocated 

Senner,  174, 186;  McSweeney,  96 

Fabre  Steamship  Line,  immigration  business,  described Ter  Kuile,  114, 115 

Families,  amendment  concerning  admission McSweeney,  100 

Farmers,  unskilled  not  desirable Hall,  57, 65 

Favus,  character  of  disease,  number  of  cases,  etc Williams,  127, 129- 

Safford,132;  Powderly,  35;  Fitchie,71 

Fines  (see  Contract  Labor) : 

Compromise  in  case  of  large  amount Stump,  19 

Foreign  governments  (see  also  European   Countries,   and  separate  coun- 
tries) : 

Enforcement  of  United  States  laws  by,  impracticability Hall,  60 

Military  service,  relation  to  emigration Hall,  60, 62 

Undesirable  emigrants,  assisted  by Hall,  60;  McSweeney,  87 

Garment  manufacture,  conditions Rosendale,  196 

German- Americans,  educational  test,  favored  by Schulteis,  25 

Germany: 

Desirability  of  immigration  from Powderly,  41 

Emigration  restricted  by , Stump,  22 

Illiteracy,  percentage  low Stump,  6 

Number  of  immigrants  from,  understated Schulteis,  30 

Russia,  law  prohibiting  entrance  from Stump,  14 

Glavis,  Dr. : 

Lobbying  against  restrictive  legislation Schulteis,  25 

Relation  to  Immigration  Bureau Stump,  20 

Great  Britain  (see  also  England;  Ireland); 

Assisted  emigration  from McSweeney,  87 

Insane,  care  of Brown,  213 

Societies  for  assisting  emigrants Hall,  60 

Temporary  immigration  of  skilled  labor  from Quinlan,  122, 123 

Greeks: 

Padrone  system  among  immigrants Stump,  8 

Undesirability  as  immigrants Schulteis,  23 

Hazelton  strike  referred  to Powderly,  34 

Head  tax: 

Applies  to  all  alien  passengers McSweeney,  81 

Calculated  as  element  of  cost Schwab,  105 

Canada: 

Immigrants  coming  through,  subject  to Stump,  18 

Immigrants  from,  largely  evade Schulteis,  28 

Description  of  law Stump,  12 

Doubling  advocated McSweeney,  84 

Evasion  slight Powderly,  38 

Excessive  rate  deprecated Schwab,  102 

Fund  sufficient  to  defray  all- expenses Stump,  12 

Increase  discussed Schwab,  105, 108; 

Powderly,  38-40;  Schulteis,  24, 31;  Hall,  52 
Steamship  companies  pay,  but  add  to  passage  money..  Powderly,  40;  Stump,  18 

Hirsch  fund: 

Charities  and  colonies Wolf,  245, 246, 254 

Emigration  to  United  States  not  assisted  by Stump,  13 

Hirsch  Immigration  Society,  Jews,  assistance  of  immigration  by  . .  Powderly,  36 

Hungarians: 

Anthracite  miners Rosendale,  188, 189, 191 

Care  of,  in  New  York,  by  home  government ., .  Ritter,  219-222 

Coal  mines,  employment  in Powderly,  32, 33 

Colonization  in  Pennsylvania Stump,  22 

Illiteracy,  percentage Stump,  7 

Pennsylvania,  reasons  for  nonassimilation Senner,  185, 186 

True  nationality  of  ' '  Huns  " Senner,  186 

Undesirability  as  immigrants Schulteis,  23 

Idiots,  exclusion  of  immigrant Brown,  210 

Illinois,  criminality  of  foreign-born  in Senner,  174 

Illiteracy  of  immigrants: 

Coal  miners,  Pennsylvania _' Rosendale,  189, 191 

Decline  in  1897 Stump,  7 
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Northern  European  countries,  percentage  low Stump,  6, 7 

Northwestern  and  southeastern  Europe,  compared Hall,  50 

Questions  concerning,  not  specially  authorized  by  law Stump,  17 

Slums  of  cities,  proportion  of Hall,  56 

Southern  European  countries,  percentage  high Stump,  7 

Immigration  Bureau  (see  also  Commissioners  of  Immigration;  Inspection}: 

Civil  service  law,  application  to Fitchie,  72,73,75 

Customs  service,  should  be  entirely  distinct  from Stump,  15 

New  York — 

Officers  in  charge  of Fitchie,  72 

Organization  of Fitchie,  72 

Immigration  fund,  proposed  amendment  of  law McSweeney,  98 

Immigration  Restriction  League: 

Organization  and  purposes Hall,  46 

Eeferred  to Senner,  181 

Immigration.  Protective  League,  strength  and  objects Senner,  181, 187 

Immoral  persons: 

Exclusion  advocated , Ullo,  142 

Women,  exclusion  advocated McSweeney,  79, 97;  Stucklen,  146 

Indiana,  criminality  of  foreign-born  in Senner,  175 

Inducements  to  immigration  (see  also  Causes  of  Immigration) ,  railroads  and  land- 
owners have  discontinued Schwab,  104 

Industrial  depression: 

Immigration,  relation  to Hall,  58 

Money  sent  to  Europe  by  immigrants  as  cause Allen,  162-164 

Insane: 

Assisted  to  emigrate  by  foreign  Governments Brown,  211 

Cost  of  maintenance  discussed Brown,  205-207 

Cost  of  support,  decrease  of,  New  York Brown,  218 

Deportation  of  immigrants,  difficulty  of Brown,  207-209 

Diet  of ■. Brown,  216 

Exclusion  of  immigrants Brown,  210 

Proposed  amendments  to  law Brown,  211, 212 

Expense  of  care,  New  York Brown,  202, 204 

Farms,  employment  on Brown,  215, 216 

Foreign  born — 

Expense  of  care  in  New  York Brown,  205-207 

Prevalence  among,  New  York Brown,  204 

Proportion  compared  with  native  born Hall,  51, 52 

Great  Britain,  care  of Brown,  214 

Immigrants — 

'  Difficulty  of  determining  when  insanity  originated Brown,  208 

Insufficient  inspection  and  exclusion Brown,  204-207 

Increase  in  number  discussed ^ Brown,  203 

Inspection  of  immigrants,  possibility  of,  satisfactory Brown,  212, 213 

Japanese,  deportation  of Brown,  208 

Local  authorities,  abuse  in  care  of Brown,  202 

New  York — 

Care  of,  described Brown,  202, 208 

Support  by  State Brown,  214 

Number  of,  New  York Brown,  204 

Proportion  to  total  population  in  different  countries Brown,  211, 214, 215 

Proportion  to  total  population  in  different  sections Brown,  213, 214 

State  authorities  attempt  to  put  expenses  upon  other  States Brown,  207 

State  care  of,  advantage Brown,  218 

State  responsibility  for  care,  advantage  discussed Brown,  202-204 

Steamship  companies,  responsibility  for  deportation Brown,  215 

Support  of,  by  private  individuals  and  State Brown,  204 

Work  of,  New  York Brown,  215 

Insanity,  age  at  which  manifested Brown,  209 

Causes  of Brown,  209, 210 

Irish,  prevalence  among Brown,  213 

Marriage  of  cousins,  relation  to Brown,  210 

Inspection  of  immigrants  (see  also  Landing,  Manifests;  Medical  Inspec- 
tion; Statistics) : 
Board  of  special  inquiry — 

Appeals  from  decisions Holman,  134 
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Board  of  special  inquiry — Continued. 

Constitution  and  methods  of  work Holman,  134;  Weihe,  150, 151; 

.  Fitchie,  70;  McSweeney,  90 

Discretionary  powers  as  to  exclusion  and  admission  advocated 

McSweeney,  99;  Holman,  136, 137 

Methods  of  work Holman,  134 

Proportion  of  immigrants  coming  before McSweeney,  90 

Cabin  passengers — 

Contract  laborers,  investigation  concerning Dobler,  149, 150 

Insufficient  number  of  inspectors Dobler,148 

Methods  of Dobler,  147-150 

Children,  treatment  by  matron's  department Stucklen,  146 

Contract  labor,  methods  described Quinlan,  120-125 ;  Holman,  135 

Courts,  no  appeal  from  inspectors  to Dllo,  141 

Detention,  feeding  of  immigrants  during McSweeney,86 

Detention,  length  of Weihe,  151 

Evasion  of,  rare Dobler,  148 

False  testimony  during,  should  be  punished  as  purjury McSweeney,  99 

Foreign  ports,  inspectors  at,  advocated Powderly,  35 

History  and  description  of  system McSweeny,  76, 81 

Insane,  desirability  of  more  thorough Brown,  212, 213 

Interpreters,  insufficient  at  present Senner,  180, 181 

Matron's  department,  methods  and  results Stucklen,  145, 146 

Medical,  at  New  York,  methods  and  working Stump,  10;  Powderly,  35, 38; 

Fitchie,  71-72;  McSweeney,  85;  Williams,  126-128;  Safford,  130, 131, 132 
By  steamship  companies  and  foreign  authorities-  Powderly,  35;  Schwab,  105, 
106, 107, 113;  Ter  Kuile,  115;  Floyd,  117;  Williams,  126, 129, 130;  Safford,132 
Methods — 

Delay  and  difficulty Senner,  168, 169, 180 

Described,  especially  at  New  York Fitchie,  70-72;  McSweeney,  82-85 

Immigrants  questioned  in  their  own  language McSweeney,  84, 101 

Impossibility  of  mingling  with  immigrants  pending Rossi,  155 

Impossibility  of  securing  accurate  answers  to  questions Hall,  58 

Inspectors,  power  to  admit  final McSweeney,  90 

Present,  satisfactory HaU,  63;  Ullo,  139 

Unsatisfactory Schulteis,  27 

New  York,  transfer  from  State  to  national  authorities McSweeney,  76, 85 

Number  of  immigrants,  accuracy  of  count  discussed .  Schulteis,  27;  McSweeney,  81 

Oaths,  power  to  administer,  advocated McSweeney,  97 

Pregnant  women,  number,  proportion  unmarried  and  treatment . .  Stucklen,  146 

Proportion  of  immigrants  detained  in  different  cases McSweeney,  95, 96 

Registry  clerks,  character  of  work , McSweeney,  82, 84 

Steamship  companies,  few  complaints  concerning Ullo,  139 

Steerage. passengers,  communication  with,  pending Dobler,  149, 150 

Surgeons  of  vessels,  inspected  by Fitchie,  72 

Women,  false  evidence  as  to  marriage Powderly,  43 

Inspectors  of  immigrants: 

Appeal  from  decision  advocated Fitchie,  75 

Civil-service  rules  as  to  appointment Fitchie,  72, 73, 75 

Contract  labor,  increase  of ,  advocated Quinlan,  123, 125 

Foreign  languages,  need  of  command  by Senner,  169, 170, 181 

Incompetency  of Senner,  169, 170 

Knowledge  of  European  conditions  and  character  necessary Senner,  170 

Political  influence  in  appointment Fitchie,  73-74 

Intelligence  offices.     (See  Employment  agencies.) 

Interpreters,  inspection,  insufficient  at  present Senner,  180, 181 

Ireland,  illiteracy  in,  percentage  low Stump,  6 

Irish: 

Anthracite  miners Rosendale,  188, 189 

Insane  immigrants Brown,  205 

Insanity  among_ Brown,  213 

Italian  bureau  of  immigration: 

Character  and  working Powderly,  43; 

Hall,  64;  McSweeney,  86-89;  Rossi,  154-160 
Efficiency  of  work Eossi,  157 
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Interference  with  inspection,  alleged McSweeney,  89;  Wiehe;  Holman,  135 

Denied Rossi,  155 

Maintenance  deprecated Wiehe,  153 

Padrone  system,  effect  in  checking  evils Rossi,  154-157 

Unnecessary  and  disadvantageous Holman,  135 

Work  must  be  done  in  barge  office Rossi,  157 

Italians: 

Anthracite  miners Rosendale,  188, 189, 191 

Cities,  tendency  toward Hall,  54-56 

Coal  mines,  character  and  effects  of  employment Powderly,  32, 33 

Convicts  furnished  with  penal  certificates  by  Government Rossi,  158 

Decreasing  proportion  return  to  Europe Ter  Kuile,  115 

Desirable  character  as  immigrants Senner,  170 

Educational  test,  effect  on  immigration  of Powderly,  40 

Government  agency  for  assisting  on  landing McSweeney,  86-89 

Illiteracy — 

Criminality,  pauperism,  etc Hall,  50-53 

Percentage Stump,  7 

Improvement  in  character,  recent Ter  Kuile,  115 

Increase  in  immigration  due  to  restriction  agitation Senner,  167 

Increase  in  number  of  immigrants Hall,  50, 67 

Money  sent  back  by  immigrants^ Rossi,  156, 160 ;  Allen,  162, 163 

Moral  character Hall, 53 

Naturalization,  little  inclination  toward Hall,  57 

Northeastern  States,  tendency  toward,  causes Hall,  55 

Northern  and  southern,  distinction  between Hall, 67 

Not  desired  in  any  section Hall,  57 

Number  coming  in  defiance  of  law,  decreasing Ter  Kuile,  115 

Number  of  immigrants,  understated Schulteis,  30 

Pauperism  rare Stump,  11 

Permanent  immigration  increasing Senner,  170 

San  Raphael  Society,  work  of Ter  Kuile,  116 

Southern,  illiteracy,  poverty,  etc Hall,  67 

Temporary  character  of  immigration Hall,  52 

Reasons  for Rossi,  160 

Temporary  immigration  from  Great  Britain Quinlan,  122, 123 

Italy: 

Emigration  law,  summarized Schwab,  114 

Government — 

Attitude  toward  emigration '  _  Ter  Kuile,  115, 116 

Encouragement  of  immigration  by Stump,  14;  McSweeney,  89 

Denied Rossi,  154, 158, 160 

Illiteracy  in,  high Stump, 7;  Schulteis,23 

Law  prohibits  embarkation  of  excluded  emigrants Ter  Kuile,  116 

Residence  of  immigrants  from,  temporary _  _■ Stump,  14 

Steamship  agents,  punishment  by  Government Rossi,  156, 159 

United  States  laws,  enforcement  required  by  Government Rossi,  158 

Jews: 

Agriculture,  aversion  to,  and  causes Rosendale,  194, 195 

Anthracite  miners Rosendale,  188, 189 

Antisemitic  agitation,  effect  on  immigration ' Hall,  49 

Assimilation  and  Americanization Senner,  185 

Austria,  condition  in Wolf,  254 

Charities Wolf,  245-255 

Colonies,  agricultural Wolf ,  246, 247, 254 

Educational  work Wolf ,  248-250, 254 

Hirsch  fund  aiding  emigration  to  United  States  denied.  Stump,  13;  Powderly,  36 

Charities  and  colonies  of , Wolf,  245, 254 

Illiteracy.. Rosendale,  192, 197 

Immigrants,  number  and  sources Wolf,  252, 253 

Immigration  of,  amount Powderly,36;  Wolf,245-255 

Jewish  immigration  not  encouraged  by Wolf,  245-247, 249 

Pauperism  rare Stump,  11 

Pauperism  relieved  chiefly  by  private  charity Hall,  63 

Philadelphia,  economic  and  social  conditions Rosendale,  192-197 

Population  statistics Wolf,  250 
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Race  classification  not  intended  to  discriminate  against McSweeney,  91, 92 

Roumania,  condition  in Wolf,  247, 253 

Russia — 

Emigration  from,  reduced Stump,  14 

Persecution  in Wolf ,  245, 251-254 

Reasons  for  severe  laws Stump,  22 

Russian — 

Assisted  emigration  of Shulteis,  29;  Senner,171 

Character  as  workingmen Schulteis,  29 

Educational  test,  effect  on  immigration Schulteis,  29;  Powderly,  42 

European  countries  restrict  immigration Schulteis,  28 

Only  Jewish  object  of  charity Wolf,  248 

Paupers,  supported  by  wealthy  Jews Schulteis,  29 

Undesirability  as  immigrants Powderly,  36 

Sweatshop  workers Wolf,  251 

Zionist  movement Wolf,  254 

Labor  organizations: 

Contract  labor,  objection  to Weihe,  153 

Little  assistance  in  enforcing  law Quinlan,  120, 121 

Employment  found  for  members Bealin,  223, 224, 229;  Hotchkiss,  241 

Immigration,  restriction  favored  by Rosendale,  197, 198 

Information  to  intending  immigrants  should  be  furnished  by Powderly,  41 

Opposition  to  immigration  due  to  misinformation Senner,  184 

Skilled  labor,  opposition  to  immigration  of Hall,  65 

Landing'  of  immigrants  (see  also  Inspection) : 

Certificate  of  landing  advocated;  contents Powderly,  45 

Charitable  organizations,  assistance  granted  by McSweeney,  85 

Description  of  process Stump,  9, 10 

Italian  and  Austrian  agencies  for  assisting McSweeney,  86, 87 

Lands,  public,  advertised  as  inducement  by  steamship  companies Schulteis,  24 

Legislation  (see  also  Inspection;  Restriction) : 

Aliens  and  alien  immigrants,  distinction  between Ullo,  141 

Amendments  proposed  discussed _ Fitchie,  71-75 

Amendments  proposed  by  immigration  investigating  commission 

McSweeney,  97, 100 

Amendments  suggested  by  special  commission  of  1895 Stump,  4 

Conflicting  and  indefinite  provisions  of  laws McSweeney,  80;  Ullo,  138, 141 

History  of ---  McSweeney,  76-78;  Ullo,  138 

Law  of  1893,  effect  and  working Stump,  9;  McSweeney,  77-80 

Lodge  bill Stump,  21;  Schulteis,29 

Restrictive  effect  of  existing Senner,  168 

Revision,  general — 

Advocated Ullo,  141 

Deprecated Senner,  169 

Steamship  companies,  opposition  to , Stump,  19 ;  Hall,  61 ;  Schwab,  107 

Liquor  dealers,  employment  agencies  kept  by Bealin,  224;  Hotchkiss,  237 

Liverpool,  medical  inspection,  methods  at Williams,  126 

Lodge  bill: 

History  in  Congress Schulteis,  29 

Referred  to Stump,  21 

manifests  of  immigrants: 

Additional  questions,  requirement  advocated McSweeney,  98 

Cabin  passengers,  required  of Powderly,  37 

Causes  of  discrepancies McSweeney,81 

Certain  questions  answered  carelessly McSweeney,  101 

Evasion  of  law  by  steamship  companies Powderly,  37, 38 

Impossibility  of  error  and  deception McSweeney,  92 

Improved  paper  and  ink  desired McSweeney,  101 

Manner  of  preparing  and  contents Stump,  9 ;  McSweeney,  81 

Penalty  for  failure  of  company  to  prepare McSweeney,  99 

Preparation  on  board  vessel  advocated Powderly,  37 

Questions  asked  immigrants  on  buying  ticket McSweeney,  77 

Requirement  as  to  outgoing  passengers  advocated McSweeney,  97 

Sworn  to  in  blank Hall,  60 

Working  of  system  discussed Powderly,  36, 37 

Manufactures,  effect  of  immigration  on Powderly,  •*« 
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Massachusetts,  criminality  of  foreign  born  in Senner,  174 

Matron's  department,  methods  and  results  of  inspection Stucklen,  145, 146 

Medical  inspection: 

Bathing  and  disinfection  on  embarkation  advocated Safford,  132; 

Williams,  129, 130 

Cunard  Steamship  Company Floyd,  117 

England,  insufficiency ... Powderly,35 

Examination  on  embarkation  by  United  States  physicians  advocated . . 

Powderly,  35 

Insufficiency  of  present  system Powderly,  35 

Liverpool,  methods  at Williams,  126 

Methods  of -Stump,  10; 

Fitchie,  71, 72;  McSweeney,  85;  Williams,  126-128;  Safford,  130-132 

Efficiency  of Safford,  132 

Minor  defects,  record  of Safford,  131 

Naples,  character  of Ter  Kuile,  115 

North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company,  methods Schwab,  105, 106, 113 

Number  of  cases  in  May,  1899 Safford,  131 

Steamship  companies,  character  of Williams,  129 

Thorough,  advocated Powderly,  38 

.  Vessels,  during  passage Schwab,  106,107 

Mennonites,  immigration  due  to  desire  for  liberty Senner,  183 

Michigan,  criminality  of  foreign  born  in Senner,  175 

Military  service,  hinders  desirable  immigrants  from  coming Hall,  60, 62 

Miners.     (See  Coal  mines.) 

Minnesota,  criminality  of  foreign  born  in Senner,  175 

Missouri,  criminality  of  foreign  born  in Senner,175 

Molly  Maguires,  character  of  movement Powderly,  35 

Money  brought  by  immigrants: 

Additional  information  concerning  amount  brought,  advocated  -  McSweeney,  98 

Amount,  estimated Stump,  17 

Incorrectness  of  statistics Senner,  173 

Nationalities,  comparison  by Hall,  52 

Repeated  use  of  same  funds Stump,  8 

Nationality  of  foreign-born  coal  miners,  Pennsylvania Rosendale,  188-192 

Nationality  of  immigrants  (see  also  separate  nationalities,  Huns,  Italians,  Jews, 
Poles,  etc.): 

Changes,  recent  cause  of Senner,  167, 168 

Northern  Europe,  decrease  due  to  restrictive  effect  of  law Senner,  168 

Opinions  as  to  relative  desirability Hall,57 

Race,  substitution  for  political  divisions  in  statistics  discussed 

McSweeney.  82, 83, 91, 92;  Senner,  187;  Safford,  131, 132;  Eichler,  133 

Statistics,  unreliability  of  former McSweeney,  82, 83, 91;  Schulteis,30 

Denied ^ Safford,  130 

Naturalization: 

Ability  to  read  advocated Schwab,  108 

Ability  to  read  and  write  English  advocated Powderly,  40 

Aliens  allowed  to  vote Hall,  62 

Anthracite  miners ., Eosendale,  188 

Educational  test  advocated Powderly,  45; 

Holman,  136;  Senner,  183 

Evasion  of  laws Powderly,  44, 45 

Landing  certificates  and  records,  requirement  advocated Powderly,  45 

Proportion  among  different  nationalities  .* Hall,  57 

Question  distinct  from  that  of  immigration ; Stump,  22 

Suffrage  before,  deprecated Senner,  183 

New  York  City  (see  also  Inspection  of  immigrants): 

Chinese  landing  at Allen,  165 

Convict  labor,  working  of  system Brown,  216-218 

Criminality  of  foreign  born  in ,_.  Senner,  174 

Insane,  cost  of  care Brown,  204-207,218 

Insane,  support  by  State Brown,  214 

Russian  Jews,  settlement  in McSweeney,94 

Sweating  trade,  employment  of  immigrants  in McSweeney,  94 

Work  of  insane Brown,'215 

New  York  free  employment  bureau Bealin,  223, 224 
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New  York  State  commission  in  lunacy:  Page. 

Powers  and  work  discussed Brown,  202  204 

Work  of Brown,  218 

North.  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company: 

Control  stations,  medical  examination  at Schwab,  105, 113 

Immigration,  methods  of  business,  etc Schwab,  101, 114 

Medical  inspection,  methods Schwab,  105,106 

Northeastern  States,  tendency  of  immigration  toward,  and  causes Hall,  55 

Northwestern  States,  educational  test  favored  by Hall,  66 

Norway,  illiteracy,  percentage  low Stump,  6 

Number  of  Immigrants  (see  also  Statistics  of  immigration) : 

Canada,  immigrants  from,  not  counted Schulteis,  28 

Number  coming  through,  unknown Powderly,  37 

Causes  of  decrease Senner,  167,168 

Census  statistics  understate Schulteis,  30 

Count,  numbers  too  low Schulteis,  27,30 

Accuracy  affirmed McSweeney,  81;  Eichler,  133 

Decrease  since  1894,  causes Stump,  9;  Senner,  167,168 

Nationality,  statistics  incorrect Schulteis,  30; 

McSweeney,  82,91;  Senner,  173,179 

Denied Safford,132 

Variations  in  numbers,  by  years Hall,  50 

Occupations  of  immigrants: 

Classes  and  number  of  each Hall,  48, 50 

Farmers,  misleading  term Hall,  50, 65 

Skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  relative  proportions Hall,  50, 54 

Skilled  labor,  proportion,  by  nationalities Hall,  54 

Unreliability  of  statistics McSweeney,  82 

Unskilled,  undesirability  of  attempt  to  exclude Hall,  65 

Ohio,  criminality  of  foreign  born  in Senner,  175 

Padrone  system: 

Armenians  and  Greeks McSweeney,  83, 88 

Bankers — 

Failures  of Rossi,  156 

Functions  of Schulteis,  30, 31 

Italian,  relation  to Powderly,  43 

Coal  Tninfig — 

Evasion  of  contract  labor  law  in Powderly,  33 

Prevalence  in,  and  description Powderly,  44 

Contract  labor  law  has  largely  destroyed Stump,  8 

Contracts  no  longer  made  m  Italy McSweeney,  88 

Described  generally Stump,  8 

Existence  of  practice Rossi,  159 

Among  Syrians,  Turks,  Greeks, etc Stump,8 

Decreased  importance Ter  Kuile,  115,  116 

Suppression  only  partial Schulteis,  30, 31 

Italian  Immigration  Bureau,  effort  to  check  abuses Powderly,  43; 

McSweeney,  86, 87;  Rossi,  154-157 

Letters  of  introduction  from  correspondents  in  Italy Rossi,  155 

Preferences  of  Italian  immigrants  for McSweeney,  87 

Panic  of  1893,  money  sent  to  Europe  by  immigrants  as  cause Allen,  162, 163 

Pauperism  of  foreign  born,  proportion  compared  with  native  born  . .  Hall,  51, 52 
Pauperism  of  immigrants: 

Assisted  emigration  decreased Powderly,  35 

Bonding  of  immigrants — 

Discussed Powderly,  41;  Fitchie,  71, 75, 76 

Evasion  of  liability Powderly,  45 

Extension  to  two  years  advocated McSweeney,  84 

Impossibility  of  identifying  paupers Hall,  63, 64 

Impracticability  of  system Hall  63, 64 

Increased  duration  discussed Schwab,  108 

Causes,  New  York  City Brown,  235 

Deportation — 

Time  limit  for  return  of,  should  be  extended Schulteis,  26 

Within  one  year  of  landing  advocated McSweeney,  97;  Ullo,  144 

Existing  laws,  sufficient  protection Senner,  184 

Expenses  in  almshouse  borne  by  immigration  bureau Stump,  11 

607a 52 
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Jews Rosendale,  195, 201 

Landing  certificates  of  applicants  for  aid Po  wderly,  45 

Small  proportion Stump,  11 

Steamship  companies  must  return  paupers Stump,  11 

Pennsylvania,  criminality  of  foreign  born  in Senner,  174 

Perjury,  false  testimony  during  inspection  should  be  punished  as. .  McSweeney,  99 

Poles: 

Buffalo,  character  of  population '. Hall,  59 

Buffalo,  colony  at,  described Senner,  171 

Character  as  immigrants Hall,  59;  Senner,  186 

Coal  mines,  employment  in Powderly,  32, 33 

Colonization  in  Pennsylvania Stump,  22 

Desirable  character  as  immigrants Senner,  171 

Politics,  employment  controlled  by  local  leaders Bealin,  224, 229 

Polygamists: 

Impossibility  of  proving McSweeney,  90 

Mormons,  immigration  of McSweeney,  90 

Portugal,  illiteracy,  percentage Stump,  7 

Pregnant  women,  number,  proportion  unmarried,  and  treatment...  Stucklen,  146 

Prepaid  tickets: 

Desirable  character  of  immigrants  coming  on Schwab,  104 

Instructions  to  agents  concerning  excluded  classes Schwab,  104 

Limitation  to  authorized  steamship  agents,  advocated McSweeney,  95, 97 

Proportion  of  immigrants  coming  on _.  McSweeney, 95 

Proportion  of  steerage  passengers  coming  on Schwab,  104; 

Ter  Kuile,  115;  Lederer,  118 

Sale  by  peddlers  on  installment  plan McSweeney,  95 

Solicitation  of  business  impossible Lederer,  119;  Schwab,  107 

Prices,  coal,  relation  to  wages  of  miners Eosendale,  190 

Property  test,  not  satisfactory  test  of  character Schwab,  102 

Prosecutions.     (See  Contract  labor.) 

Prosperity,  relation  of  immigration  to Stump,  3;  Hall,  49;  Senner,  179, 180, 182 

Prostitutes: 

Immigrants Ritter,  222 

Power  to  exclude,  advocated McSweeney,  79, 97;  Stucklen,  146 

Public  opinion,  opposition  to  restriction  of  immigration Senner,  181 

Race  classification  of  immigrants: 

Substitution  for  nationality McSweeney,  82, 83, 91, 92 

Advantages  of Safford,  131,132;  Eichler,  133 

Errors  in  methods Senner,  187 

Misleading  effects  of  change Senner,  187 

Not  intended  to  discriminate,  against  Jews McSweeney,  91, 92 

Questions  concerning  religion  to  ascertain McSweeney,  92 

Race  colonies  in  cities,  causes Bosendale,  195, 196 

Railroads,  inducements  to  immigration  by Schulteis,  24;  Schwab,  104 

Rathbun,  Iowa,  contract  laborers  going  to Quinlan,  123 

Red  Star  Steamship  Line,  immigration,  conditions  concerning. .  Lederer,  118, 119 

Relatives  of  immigrants  (see  also  Prepaid  tickets): 

Assistance  and  inducement  to  immigrate Hall,  49 

Inducements  to  migrate  by,  relation  to  contract-labor  law Quinlan,  124; 

Powderly,  33, 141;  Ullo,  143 

Religion,  anthracite  miners Bosendale,  188 

Restriction  of  immigration  (see  also  Contagious  diseases;  Educational  test;  Inspec- 
tion; Legislation) : 

Austria-Hungary,  attitude  toward Bitter,  222 

Causes,  impossibility  of  controlling Senner,  167 

Criminals,  exclusion  discussed Hall,  58; 

McSweeney,  79,  80;  Ullo,  141,  142;  Senner,  185 

Deprecated Senner,  169 

Diseased  and  insane  persons,  proposed  amendments Brown,  212 

Epileptic  and  weak-minded  persons,  discussed Brown,  210,  211 

Evils  existing,  not  remedied  by Senner,  180, 184 

Excluded  classes — 

Different  acts,  definition  under McSweeney,  77,  78 

Discretionary  power  with  immigration  officers,  advocated Holman,  136 

Families,  interference  with,  by  exclusion  of  individuals McSweeney,  78 

Hardships  in  some  cases McSweeney,  78,  80 
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Immigrants  desired  in  certain  parts  of  country Senner,  167 

Immoral  persons,  power  to  exclude,  advocated McSweeney,  79,  80,  99; 

Ullo,  142;  Stucklen,  146 

Insane,  discussed Brown  210 

Inspection,  impossibility  of  accurate .........  Hall,  58 

Jews,  attitude  toward Wolf  249 

Labor  organizations  favored  by Rosendale"  197,  1*98;"  Senner  j  184 

Laws,  enforcement  of  existing Rosendale,  200,  201 

Laws,  restrictive  effect  of  existing Senner,  168 

Lodge  bill Stump,  21;  Schultei's,  29 

Property  test,  not  satisfactory Schwab,  102 

Races,  exclusion  of  certain,  impracticable Hall,  62 

Temporary  immigration,  restriction  advocated Rosendale,  198; 

McSweeney,  80;  Allen,  161,  162 

Roumania,  Jews,  condition  in Wolf,  247,  253 

Russia  (see  also  Jews) : 

German  law  prohibiting  entrance  from Stump,  14 

Illiteracy,  percentage Stump,  7 

Jews,  emigration  from,  reduced Stump,  14 

Jews,  persecution  of Wolf,  245,  251-254;  Senner,  171 

Russians,  undesirability  as  immigrants Schulteis,  23 

Sailors,  kidnaping  by  crimps Eosendale,  193 

St.  Bartholmew's  Employment  Bureau,  methods Hotchkiss,  236, 240, 241 

Sanitary  regulations,  enforcement  of Rosendale,  196, 201 

Scandinavians : 

Colonization  in  Western  States Stump,  22 

Desirability  as  immigrants Powderly,  41 ;  Schulteis,  29 

Northwestern  States,  settlement  in Hall,  54 

Schools: 

Attendance,  anthracite  region,  Pennsylvania Eosendale,  189,  191 

Attendance  in  slum  districts,  Philadelphia Eosendale,  192 

Senner,  J.  H. : 

Influence  against  restrictive  legislation Schulteis,  25 

Nationality,  attitude  toward  immigration,  etc Senner,  173 

Skilled  labor: 

Effect  of  immigration,  slight Powderly,  42 

Labor  unions,  objection  to  immigration Hall,  65 

Wages,  not  affected  by  unskilled Senner,  183 

Slums  of  cities: 

Immigrants  in,  by  nationalties Hall,  56 

Sanitary  regulations,  enforcement,  difficulties Eosendale,  201 

Socialism,  American  workmen,  attitude  toward Powderly,  45,  46 

Southeastern  Europe,  immigration  from,  statistics  and  diagrams Hall,  48-50 

State  authorities,  opinions  as  to  desirability  of  immigrants Hall,  57 

State  bureaus  of  immigration,  cooperation  in  distribution  of  immigrants 

advocated - Powderly,  39 

States: 

Exhibition  of  products  and  assistance  to  immigration  advocated 

Senner,  174,  186;  McSweeney,  96 

Immigration,  impracticability  of  regulating  by Hall,  62 

Immigration  bureaus  in  Europe -  Senner,  182 

Statistics  of  immigration  (see  also  Number  of  Immigrants;  Nationality) : 
Accuracy  of — 

Existing  methods,  satisfactory Eichler,  133 

Former Senner,  173, 179 

Unreliability  as  to  various  subjects Schulties,  30; 

McSweeney,  82,  91;  Safford,  132;  Senner,  173,  179 

Destination,  incorrectness  of McSweeney, 82,91;  Senner,  173 

False  statements  as  to "  McSweeney,  91 

Ellis  Island,  fire,  destruction  of  records  in Eichler,  132 

Money  brought,  incorrectness  of Senner,  173 

Occupations,  unreliability  as  to McSweeney,  82 

Race,  industrial  effect  of  immigration  j  udged  by McSweeney,  92 

Race  classification — 

Advantages  of Safford,  131, 132;  Eichler,133 

Errors  in  methods ' Senner,  187 
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Statistics  of  immigration — Continued. 

Race  classification — Continued.  PaSe- 

Misleading  effects  of  change Senner,  187 

Not  intended  to  discriminate  against  Jews McSweeney,  91, 92 

Questions  concerning  religion,  to  ascertain McSweeney,  92 

Substituted  for  nationality McSweeney,  82, 83, 91, 92 

Ticket  agents,  cooperation  in  obtaining Senner,  179 

Variations  in  numbers  and  particular  years Hall,  50 

Steamship  companies  (see  also  Steerage  traffic;  Vessels;  Manifests;  Tickets) : 

Advertisements,  effect  on  immigration Hall,  49 

Agents — 

Cooperation  in  obtaining  statistics,  advocated Senner,  179 

Efficient  immigration  inspectors Stump,  9;  Senner,  180 

Instructions  concerning  excluded  classes Schwab,  102, 110-113 

License  required  by  European  countries Schwab,  103 

Responsibility  for  excluded  immigrants Schwab,  102, 110;  Floyd,  117 

Agreements  concerning  rates Schwab,  103, 107, 109;  Floyd,  118 

Canadian,  cooperation  in  enforcing  United  States  law Stump,  18 

Capital  invested,  amount  and  ownership Schulteis,  25, 26 

Contagious  diseases,  responsibility  for  return  of  immigrants  having  .  Fitchie,  71 

Cooperation  in  enforcing  law Stump,  7-10 

Deportation,  liability  for Schwab,  102 

Deportation  of  immigrants  by,  discussed Stump,  10;  McSweeney,  97, 99; 

Ter  Kuile,  115;  Floyd,  117;  Lederer,  119;  Safford,  131;  Ullo,  138, 142" 

Effort  to  debar Weihe,153 

Excluded  classes,  care  exercised  in  refusing..  Hall,  61;  Schwab,  104;  Senner,  168 

Expenses  at  Ellis  Island  borne  by Stump,  10 

Expense  of  detention,  dispute  as  to Stump,  20 

Head  tax  paid  by,  but  added  to  passage  money Stump,  18;  Powderly,  40 

Immigrants,  right  to  sue  for  violation  of  law,  advocated Ullo,  143 

Immigrants  landed  as  employees Schulteis,  27, 28 

Immigration  legislation  laws,  attitude  toward Stump,  19; 

Schulteis,  24;  Schwab,  102, 107;  Hall,  61 

Insane  immigrants,  responsibility  for Brown,  208-209, 215 

Inspection  of  immigrants  by  agents Floyd,  117;  Lederer,  119 

Ineffectiveness  of Schwab,  102, 105 

Manifests  prepared  by  captain  and  surgeon  of  vessel Stump,  9 

Newspapers  influenced  by  passes  and  entertainments Schulteis,  24 

North  German  Lloyd,  profits  of Schwab,  105 

Penalties  on,  severer  advocated Fitchie,  71 

Prepaid  tickets,  instructions  to  agents  selling Schwab,  104 

Profits,  excessive Schulteis,  25 

Prosecutions  conducted  before  Executive  Department Stump,  10 

Punishment  for  willful  violation  of  law,  advocated Ullo,  142, 143 

Question  blanks,  form  of: -. Schwab,  111 

Rates,  double  passage  money  charged  to  doubtful  immigrants Hall,  61 

Solicitation  of  immigrants  by,  discussed Stump,  7, 19 ;  Schulteis,  23; 

Schwab,  103;  Lederer,  119;  Rosendale,  189, 200;  Ritter,221 

Steerage  traffic,  decreasing  importance  of Schwab,  103 

Steerage  traffic: 

Air  space  and  sanitary  condition Williams,  130 

Agreement  of  steamship  company  to  maintain  rates . .  Schwab,  103, 107, 109 

Existing  rates  stated Schwab,  104;  Ter  Kuile,  115;  Floyd,  117;  Lederer,  119 

Existing  rates  higher  than  in  1880 Schwab,  103; 

Ter  Kuile,  115;  Floyd,  117;  Lederer,  119 

Policy  in  fixing  rates Schwab,  109 

Reduction  of  rates  and  influence  in  increasing  immigration Hall,  49 

Relatively  decreasing  importance Schwab,  103 

Stonecutting,  effect  of  immigration Powderly,  42 

Suffrage  (see  also  Naturalization) : 

Aliens  allowed  to  vote  before  naturalization Hall,  62 

Question  distinct  from  that  of  naturalization Stump,  22 

Sweat  shops: 

Immigrants,  employment  in McSweeney,  94 

Inspection,  difficulties  of Rosendale,  192, 194 

Jews  in Wolf,251 

Philadelphia,  conditions Rosendale,  192, 194 
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Sweden,  illiteracy,  percentage  low Stump,6 

Switzerland: 

Criminals,  assisted  immigration  from Stump,  13 

Illiteracy,  percentage  of,  low Stump,6 

Syrians: 

Character  and  destination  of  immigrants McSweeney,  83 

Increase  of  immigrants Powderly,  36 

Padrone  system  among Stump,  8;  McSweeney,  83, 88 

Trachoma  common  among Williams,  127, 128 

Tariff,  relation  to  restriction  of  immigration Rosendale,  197, 200 

Temporary  immigration: 

Effects  not  necessarily  disadvantageous Schwab,  108 

Evils  of,  generally McSweeney,  80;  Allen,  161-166 

Exclusion  of  those  bringing  small  amounts  of  money Quinlan,  123 

Great  Britain,  skilled  labor  from Quinlan,  122, 123 

Increasing  proportion  of Allen,  166 

Italians — 

Character  and  undesirability  of Quinlan,  122 

Decreasing  proportion  return  to  Europe Ter  Kuile,  115;  Senner,  170 

Reasons  for Rossi,  160 

Manifests  concerning  outgoing  aliens  should  be  required McSweeney,  97, 98 

Manifests,  inquiry  concerning,  requirement  advocated McSweeney,  98 

Money  sent  out  of  country  by  immigrants,  evil  effects Allen,  161-166 

Amount  estimated Allen,  1 62 

Power  to  exclude  ' '  birds  of  passage  "  advocated McSweeney,  80 

Restriction  advocated Allen,  161, 162 

Returning  passengers,  number  and  causes Stump,  8 

Proportion  of  immigrants  returning Allen,  161 

Theft,  employment  agencies  responsible  for. Bealin,  229 

Tickets,  Steamship  (see  also  Manifests;  Prepaid  tickets): 

Information  placed  upon,  when  bought McSweeney,  77, 92 

Question  blanks,  form  of Schwab,  111 

Trachoma:  . 

Character  of  disease,  number  of  cases,  etc Fitchie,  71 ;  Williams,  127-129 

Instances  of  evasion  of  law Fitchie,  71 

Reasons  for  debarring  persons  afflicted  with Safford,  132 

Turks,  padrone  system  among  immigrants Stump,  8 

Unemployment : 

Causes,  New  York  City Brown,  235 

Numbers  of  unemployed  in  different  cities Schulteis,  24 

Unskilled  labor: 

Demand  for,  large,  1899 McSweeney,  96 

Proportion  among  immigrants Hall,  54 

Undesirability  of  attempting  to  exclude Hall,  65 

Vessels  (see  also  Steamship  companies) : 

Air  space  and  condition  of  steerage Williams,  130 

Inadequate  protection  of  life  to  immigrants McSweeney,  94 

Wages: 

Anthracite  miners,  relation  to  prices  of  coal Rosendale,  190 

Complexity  of  influences  affecting Senner,  172- 

Earning  power,  increase  of Senner,  172, 176, 177 

Increase  during  the  period  of  greatest  immigration Senner,  172, 176-178 

Skilled  labor  not  affected  by  unskilled Senner,  183 

Statistics  regarding Senner,  176-178 

Welsh  anthracite  miners Rosendale,  188, 189 

Wisconsin,  criminality  of  foreign-born  in Senner,  175 

Women: 

Anthracite  mines,  labor  in Rosendale,  189 

Educational  test,  injustice  in  applying  to Senner,  169 

Evasion  of  law  by Powderly,  43 

Immigrants,  false  evidence  as  to  marriage Powderly,  43 

Inspection  by  matron's  department Stump,  10;  Stucklen,  145, 146 

Prostitutes.     (See  Prostitutes. ) 

Unmarried  pregnant  women,  number,  etc Stucklen,  146 

Working  classes,  social  condition,  slums  of  Philadelphia Rosendale,  192-194 
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Page. 

Abandoned  farms,  settlement  by  Jews 513 

Accidents,  coal  mining 417-420 

Ages  of  immigrants,  relative  age  distribution: 

Native  and  foreign  born  population 295, 296 

Various  nationalities 296 

Agreements  between  employers  and  employees: 

Clothing  trade 332-334 

Coal  mining 406 

Agricultural  distribution  of  foreign  born: 

Adaptability  to  agricultural  Bfe  generally 494,495 

Bohemians — 

Colonies,  efforts  to  establish,  unsuccessful 508 

Success  as  agriculturists 508,509 

Finns,  preference  for  agricultural  life 510 

Hollanders 532 

Italians,  colonies — 

Asti,  Cal 500-502 

Bryan,  Tex 500 

Daphne,  Ala 504 

Lamberth,  Ala 504 

Memphis,  Tenn 503,504 

Montebello,  Mo 506 

Sunnyside,  Ark 505 

Tonitown,  Ark 506 

Verdella,  Mo 506 

Vineland,  N.  J 499,500 

Italians — 

Adaptability  to  agricultural  life 498 

Aversion  to  country  life,  causes 495-497 

California 503 

Louisiana 503 

Mississippi 503 

Ruralization,  efforts  to  secure,  advantages 498, 499 

Japanese  and  Chinese,  Pacific  coast 754-758 

Jewish  Agriculturists'  Aid  Society  of  America,  objects  work 513-516 

Jewish  colonies — 

Alliance,  N.J 511 

Carmel,  N.J 512 

Eosenhayn,  N.  J 511, 512 

Sundry  unsuccessful  attempts 511, 512 

Woodbine,  N.J 512,513 

Jews,  abandoned  farms  in  New  England,  settlement  on 513 

Aversion  to  country  bfe,  reasons  for 513 

Local  distribution  by  nationalities,  separate  States 517-646 

Opportunities  for  foreign  born  as  agriculturists,  separate  States 517-646 

Air-space,  tenement  houses,  legislative  requirements 374 

Alabama 629 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 629 

Foreign-born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality  of 629 

Opportunities 567, 568 

Population,  density 629 
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Aliens:  Page. 

Employment  of — 

Canadians 446 

Public  works 437-440 

Railroads 441, 442 

Labor  organizations,  discrimination  against 311-312 

Building  trades 1 427-428 

Arizona: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 638 

Foreign  born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality  of 638 

Opportunities 578, 579 

Population,  density 638 

Arkansas: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 634 

Foreign  born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality  of 574,634 

Opportunities 573-575 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward 573, 574 

Population,  density 634 

Armenians: 

Distribution,  local 445 

Number  in  United  States 445 

Occupations 445 

Assimilation  of  immigrants: 

Italian,  slowness  of 474 

Sweating  system,  a  means  of  retarding 321 

Bakeries: 

Labor  organizations  in 428 

Machinery,  effect 428 

Bankers,  Italians,  relation  to  the  padrone  system 433 

Basters,  wages  of,  New  York  Oity .~ 339 

Birds  of  passage: 

Canadians 448 

Permanent  settlement  of,  ultimately 473 

Bohemians: 

Agricultural  distribution 507-510 

Agriculturists,  success  as 508-509 

Cities,  tendency  toward 508,509 

Clothing  trade,  characteristics  as  workers 326 

Colonies,  efforts  to  establish 508 

Emigration,  causes 507, 508 

Occupations 508 

Boot  and  shoe  trade: 

Chinese,  San  Francisco 748 

Foreign  born,  percentage  of 422 

Labor  organizations - 422 

Wages,  reduction  through  introduction  of  machinery 422 

Bricklayers'  and  Masons'  International  Union,  membership  limited  to  citi- 
zens          438 

British  colonies,  immigration  to,  regulation  of .' 709-722 

Building  trades: 

Foreign  born,  employment  of,  effects 426-428 

Hours  of  labor 426 

Labor  organizations — 

Discrimination  against  aliens 427-428 

Organized  by  nationalities 427 

Wages 426,427 

Bureau  of  Immigration,  powers  extensive 659-661 

California: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 645 

•    Foreign-born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality  of 581,646 

Opportunities 582 

Population,  density 1 645 

Canada: 

Chinese  restriction  of  immigration 712-715 

Clothing,  methods  of  manufacture  for  public  contracts 382-383 
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Canada — Continued.  Page. 
Immigration — 

Laws,  contract  labor _ .  _  719-722 

Regulation  of 710-722 

Immigration  through 681-863 

Smuggling  of  immigrants  of 766 

Canadians: 

"Birds  of  passage" 447, 448 

Contract  laborers,  deportation , 447 

Wages,  effect  of  immigration  on 447, 448 

Carmel,  N.  J.,  colonies  of  Jews  at 512 

Carpentry  trade  labor  organizations,  organized  by  nationalities 427 

Causes  inducing  immigration;  immigration  reflection  of  the  industrial  con- 
ditions    305,306 

Chicago  clothing  trade: 

Distribution  of  workers  by  nationalities 325 

Special-order  trade 331,332 

Children,  employment  in  manufacturing  establishments 315 

Children's  clothing,  wages  of  workers  on 331 

Chinese: 

Canada — 

Immigration  through 758 

Restriction  of  immigration 712-715 

Criminality - 758 

Effect  on  white  labor 801-802 

Exclusion  laws  and  treaties 671-678, 759-760, 792 

Discussion  of 795-797,  799 

Fruit-packing  industry,  California 748-749 

Highbinders 762-765, 767,  769-771, 775-782, 791, 793-794 

Letters  of  instruction  to  salaried  soldier 771 

Letters  of  warning 775 

Letters  to  officers  of  Chee  Kong  Tong  Society 775 

Illegal  immigration 769-771,800 

Lawyers,  San  Francisco 762 

Mining,  number  employed  in,  "Western  States 753-754 

Number  admitted  and  rejected,  1897-1899 760-762 

Public  works,  employment  prohibited,  British  Columbia 715 

Railroads,  employment  on,  Mountain  and  Pacific  States 749-752 

San  Francisco,  Chinatown,  industries  in 747-748 

Slave  girls 767 

Bill  of  sale 771-772 

Catechism  used  in  coaching  for  landing 772 

Statement  of  matron  of  Chinese  Rescue  Home 786-789 

Testimony  of 773-774,783-785,789-791 

Cigar-making  trade: 

Chinese,  Pacific  coast  cities 748 

Foreign  born,  employment  of — 

Nationality  of 'HI 

Number  of - - 385 

Labor  organizations,  union  label 387 

Country  competition,  effect -  -  387, 388 

Employment  of  foreign  born,  effect  of -  -  -  385, 388 

Immigration,  effect  of 385, 388 

Labor  organizations,  effect  of 387 

Rates  of 3      ,af 

Women,  employment  of,  effect 388 

Cities,  tendency  toward,  foreign  born: 

Bohemians - £*! 

Early  manifestation ™ 

Reasons  for 49,i 

Cloak  making:  _ 

Labor  organizations  m ;" jj 

New  York  City,  centered  in 329 

Wages  in - i ^~fl 

Clothing  cutters,  unions  of --•  aM 

Clothing  trade: 

Agreements  between  employers  and  employees 66I-66i 
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Chicago — 

Distribution  O  workers  by  nationalities 325 

Special-order  trade 331, 332 

Chinese,  San  Francisco „ 748 

Cloak  making,  centered  in  New  York  City 329 

Consumers'  League,  work  of 384 

Contractors'  organizations 334 

Employment,  average  number  of  days,  New  York  City 338-342 

Evolution  of 368 

Factory  system 348-367 

Conditions  in  typical  establishments 349-367 

Cost  of  production  reduced  by 368 

Foreign  born,  employment  of — 

Distribution  by  nationality 317 

Number  employed 316 

Percentage  of 319 

Sex  distribution 317 

Foreign-born  workers,  characteristics — 

Bohemians 326 

Germans 326 

Italians - 325,326,329 

Jews 325 

Poles 326 

Scandinavians 326 

Hours  of  labor 337,338 

Labor  disputes .- \ 328-330 

Labor  organizations 327-335,371,384 

Cloak  makers'  unions 329 

Clothing  cutters'  unions 334 

Coat  makers'  union 328 

Custom  Clothing  Makers'  Union  of  America , 332 

Custom  Tailors'  U nion 334 

Difficulty  of  forming 371-372  ■ 

Jewish  unions 327,329,334,335  ' 

Knee-pants  makers'  unions 330 

Pants  makers'  union 328 

Tailors,  central  and  national  organizations  of 332 

Tenement-house  workers,  difficulty  of  forming 371, 372 

Union  label 335,384 

New  York  City — 

Development  of  the  trade,  history 324 

Nationalities  employed 317,324,330 

Product,  amount  of 318 

Philadelphia,  wages 723-743 

Public  contracts,  restriction  on  methods  of  manufacture — 

Canada 382,383 

Great  Britain 383 

United  States 382 

Sweating  system 319-324 

Assimilation  of  immigrants  retarded  by 321 

Cause  of  system 322 

Evils  inherent 324 

Foreign  born,  employment  of,  changes  due  to 320 

Hours  of  labor 321 

Responsibility  of  employer,  difficulty  of  fixing 321, 322 

Subcontracting 319, 320 

Tailors,  immigrant — 

Number  entering  the  country,  1875-1890 317-318 

Race  distribution 317 

Task  system 345-348 

Contractors'  profits 347 

Cost  of  production  reduced  by 368 

Methods 345-346 

Wages,  generally 345-347 

Wages,  typical  establishments 347, 348 
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Tenement-housework 369-383 

Airspace,  regulation 374 

Articles  subject  to  restrictions 374,375 

Classes  of  work : 369,370 

Condition  of  workers 370 

Contagious  diseases,  precautions 378,379 

Foreign  born,  employment  of 369 

Insanitary  conditions 373 

Labeling  of  goods 377,378 

Labor  organizations,  difficulty  of  forming 371,372 

Landlord,  placing  of  legal  responsibility  on 379, 380 

Legislative  restrictions 374-380 

Effects  of 380 

Penalties 379 

Licensing 375,376 

New  Zealand,  legislative  restrictions 378 

Prohibition  of — 

Efforts  to  secure 381 

Reasons  for  and  against 372,373,380,381 

Registry  of  tenements  and  sweat  shops 075 

Sanitary  conditions,  regulation 375,376 

Standard  of  living  reduced  by 373 

Subcontract  system 371 

Tenement,  legal  definition 374 

Wages 370 

Wages 327,370 

Basters,  New  York  City 339 

Children's  clothing  workers 331 

Cloak  makers 329,342 

Clothing  cutters 334,339 

Coat  makers 328,339,344 

Custom  tailors,  New  York  City 342 

Factory  system 348-367 

Finishers,  New  York  City 340 

Jacket  makers,  New  York  City 341 

Knee  pants  makers : 330,342 

Massachusetts,  average  weekly 337 

Movement  of,  generally 368 

New  York  City,  General  statistics 336-342 

Pants  makers 328,341 

Philadelphia 723-743 

Pressers,  New  York  City 340 

Special  order  trade 331,332 

Task  system 345-348 

Vest  makers,  New  York  City 340 

Coal  mining: 

Accidents — 

Causes 418-420 

Nationality  of  miners  injured,  Pennsylvania,  1898 418 

Number  of,  by  years,  Pennsylvania 417 

Agreements  between  employers  and  employees 406 

Employees,  in  bituminous  mines,  total  number 403 

Employment,  amount — 

Average  number  of  days 394,395-397-415 

Compared  with  other  industries 395, 396 

Irregularity,  seasonal 396 

United  States 394 

Various  States 394,395,397,410 

Foreign-born  workers — 

Nationality,  various  States 391-392,393,407,414 

Number,  various  States 391-392,393,407 

Labor  disputes,  strike  of  1897 v        404 

Labor  organizations — 

Foreign-born  labor,  effect  of 407 

History 405 
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Coal  mining — Continued.  Page- 

Labor  organizations — Continued. 

Eestrictions  imposed  by 410,411 

Wages,  effect  on 404-408 

Machine  mining — 

Prices  of  coal,  effect  on 399-402 

Product,  total  mined  by 398 

Skill,  effect  on 399-102 

"Wages,  effect  on 399-402,404 

Output  of  coal  by  years — 

Illinois 403 

Indiana 403 

Ohio 403 

Pennsylvania 397,403 

United  States 394,403 

West  Virginia 403 

Wages — 

Labor  organizations,  effect  of 404-408 

Machinery,  effect  of - 399-402,404 

Movement  of 412-416 

Rates  of,  in  various  States 409, 414, 416 

Strike  of  1897,  effects  of 408-409 

Coat  makers,  wages  of ,  New  York  City 328-329-334 

Coat  Makers  Union,  clothing  trade 328 

Collective  bargaining.     (See  Agreements  between  employers  and  employees.) 
Colonies  of  foreign  born: 
Agricultural — 

Finns 510 

Italians 499-606 

Jews 510-517 

Bohemians 508 

Chinese 747-748 

Jews .~ 511-513 

Colorado: 

Foreign-born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 637 

Opportunities 576-578 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward 577 

Population,  density 636 

Competition,  country  wages,  effecton 316 

Conciliation.    (See  Agreements  between  employers  and  employees.) 
Connecticut: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 589 

Foreign-born  as  agriculturists- 
Nationality  523,589 

Opportunities ; 523, 524 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward 523 

Population,  density 589 

Consumers'  League,  work  of 384 

Contagious  diseases: 

Clothing  trade,  legislation 378,379 

Tenement-house  work,  precautions  required  by  law 378-379 

Contract  labor,  Japanese 755, 765, 766 

Contract-labor  law: 

Bureau  of  Immigration,  large  discretionary  powers 659, 660 

Canada 719-722 

Deportation — 

Canadians 447 

Decision  of  immigration  officials,  final 658, 659 

Number  deported,  New  York,  1899-1901 663 

Domestic  servants  excepted  from  law 650 

Excepted  classes  of  laborers 648-654 

Friends  of  residents  excepted. 650 

Inspection  of  immigrants,  methods 662-665 

Labor  organizations  dependent  on  enforcement  of 312 

New  industries,  labor  necessary  to  establish,  excepted 654 

Nonresident  aliens,  Canadians  excepted 649 
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Contract-labor  law — Continued.  Page. 

Personal  servants  excepted 650 

Proof  of  contract,  essential  elements 656, 658 

Prosecution  of  importer,  difficulties 655 

Prof essional  classes  excepted 650-652,654 

Provisions,  generally 648 

Reasons  for  enactment 647 

Relatives  of  residents  excepted 650 

Resident  aliens,  excepted 649 

Seamen,  excepted 649, 650 

Skilled  labor,  certain  classes  of,  excepted 652-654 

Specific  cases  decided  under — 

Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  tailor  cases 669-671 

Croatian  stave  cutters 666-668 

Lace  makers,  imported  by  Dr.  Dowie 668,669 

Cotton  trade.     (See  Textile  trades) 420-422 

Criminality  of  foreign  born: 

Chinese  (see  also  Chinese,  highbinders) 758 

Comparative,  various  nationalities — 

Massachusetts 289 

United  States 286 

Comparative,  native  and  foreign  born — 

Generally 285 

By  age  groups 287 

Males 288 

Distribution  by  nationalities 479, 480 

Japanese 758 

Juvenile  offenders,  distribution  by  nationalities 480 

New  York  City — 

By  nationalities,  1854-1860 460 

Early  complaints 449 

Second  generation 480 

Custom  Clothing  Makers'  Union  of  America,  organization 332 

Custom  Tailors'  Union,  organization  of 334 

Dam,  Cleveland  L.    Testimony  regarding  Japanese  immigration 767, 768 

Delaware: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 615 

Foreign-born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality  of 554, 615 

Opportunities 554 

Population,  density 615 

Deportation  of  immigrants: 

Chinese,  San  Francisco 760-761 

Contract  laborers — 

Canadians 447 

Decision  of  immigrant  officials  final 658,659 

Number  deported,  New  York,  1899-1901 663 

Number  deported — 

By  races,  1900 290 

By  years - 662 

Time  within  which  deportation  possible 665, 666 

Destination  of  immigrants,  statistics  of,  1899-1900 465 

Disease  (see  also  Contagious  diseases) : 

Immigration  a  cause 450-454 

Regulations,  early  laws 451 

Distribution  of  foreign-born  (see  also  Agricultural  distribution) : 

Cities,  tendency  of  foreign-born  toward 278-280 

An  early  manifestation - 449 

Bohemians 508 

Reasons  for 492 

Destinations  claimed  by  immigrants,  1899-1900 465 

Industrial  distribution 297-299,311 

Jews,  local  distribution 515 

Local,  generally 259-261 

Local,  by  nationalities 261-266 

New  York  City — 

Local  distribution,  1864 455-458 
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Distribution  of  foreign-born — Continued. 

New  York  City— Continued.  Page. 

Local  distribution,  1890 471, 472 

Nationalities 466-469 

Euralization,  early  attempts  unsuccessful 463 

Earnings,  comparative,  in  various  occupations 492 

Education  of  foreign  born — 

Italians,  New  York  City 475, 476 

Jews,  New  York  City 478 

Effects  of  immigration  (see  also  Labor  organizations;  Machinery;  Occupations 
of  immigrants;  Standard  of  living;   Wages,  etc.) : 
Social — 

Cities,  tendency  of  foreign-born  toward 278-280, 442 

Criminality  of  foreign-born 285-289, 449 

Illiteracy  of  foreign-born,  comparison  with  natives 280-282 

Comparison  of  races  and  nationalities 282, 284 

Emigration: 

Agencies,  Germany,  laws 696-697 

Authorities — 

Germany 698 

Italy : 701 

Carriers,  Italy,  laws 702-705 

Contractors,  Germany,  laws 696 

Forwarding  emigrants,  Germany,  laws 697 

Jews,  causes  of.... 510 

Laws — 

Germany 695-699 

Italy 699-708 

Syrians,  causes  of 442 

Employment: 

Clothing  trade,  New  York  City,  average  number  of  days 338-342 

Coal  mining,  amount,  average  number  of  working  days..  394,  395-397,  410,  415 

Immigration,  effects  generally 428-430 

Wages,  factor  in  considering  movement  of 309 

Employment  of  aliens.     (See  Aliens.) 

European  ports  inspection 683-693 

Factory  inspection,  tenement-house  work 374-380 

Factory  system,  clothing  trade.     (See  Clothing  trade.) 

Financial  condition  of  immigrants,  illiteracy,  relation  to 284 

Finishers,  clothing  trade,  wages  of 340 

Finns: 

Agricultural  distribution,  preference  for  agricultural  life 510 

Emigration,  causes 510 

Florida: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 624 

Foreign-born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 563, 625 

Opportunities 563-564 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward 563 

Population,  density 624 

Foreign-born  labor: 

Efficiency,  compared  with  American 310 

Productiveness  of,  iron  and  steel  trades 425 

Fruit-packing  industry,  China,  employment  in 748-749 

Gardner,  J.  Endicott,  testimony  regarding  Chinese 768-775 

Georgia: 

Agricultural  laborers,,  wages 622 

Foreign-born  as  agriculturists- 
Nationality  623 

Opportunities 561-563 

Population,  density 622 

Germans: 

Characteristics  as  workers,  clothing  trade 326 

New  York  City,  standard  of  living,  early  conditions 461, 462 

Germany,  emigration  and  immigration  laws 695-699 

Glass-bottle  blowers,  labor  organizations  among 426 

Glass  trade: 

Foreign-born,  employment  of 426 
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Glass  trade — Continued.  Page. 

Machinery,  effect  of  introduction 426 

Output,  limited  and  unlimited  systems 425, 426 

Wages 426 

Glass  workers,  labor  organizations,  discriminations  against  aliens 425 

Great  Britain,  clothing,  methods  of  manufacture  under  public  contracts 383 

Highbinders.     (See  Chinese.) 

Hod  carriers,  labor  organizations  formed  by  nationalities . 427 

Hollanders,  agricultural  distribution  of 532 

Hours  of  labor: 

Building  trades 426 

Clothing  trade 337,338 

Miners,  Western  States 753-754 

Public  works 437-439 

Sweating  system 321 

Housing  of  foreign-born.     (See  Tenement  houses. ) 
Illinois: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 599 

Coal  mining — 

Employment,  amount,  average  number  of  working  days 395, 415 

Foreign-born  workers,  number,  nationality 391, 393, 407 

Output  of  coal 403 

Wages 409,413-416 

Foreign-born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 530,531,599 

Opportunities 530, 531 

Population,  density 599 

Illiteracy  of  foreign-born: 

Comparative,  various  nationalities 283 

Various  races 282,284 

Comparison  of  native  and  foreign  born,  by  States  and  cities 280-282 

Financial  condition,  relation  to 284 

Italians 430,431 

Indiana: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 597 

Coal  mining — 

Employment,  amount,  average  number  of  working  days 395 

Foreign-born  workers,  number,  nationality 391 

Output  of  coal 403 

Wages 409 

oreign-born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 529,598 

Opportunities 529, 530 

Population,  density 597 

Inspection,  European  ports 683-693 

Inspection  of  immigrants: 

Methods  generally 660-665 

Boards  of  special  inquiry,  methods -  -  661 

Contract  laborers,  methods 662-665 

Inspection  of  sweat  shops,  tenement-house  work 374-380 

Iowa — 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 604 

Foreign  born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 541,605 

Opportunities 541, 542 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward -  -  541 

Population,  density 604 

Irish,  New  York  City,  standard  of  living,  early  conditions .- 461 

Iron  and  steel  trades: 

Foreign  born,  employment  of 424 

Labor  disputes,  effect  of  immigration 425 

Labor  organizations,  discriminations  against  aliens -  424 

Output,  effect  of  foreign  born 425 

Italians  (see  also  Padrone  system): 

Advancement,  desire  for  in  second  generation 475, 476 

Agricultural  distribution 495-507 

Assimilation  slow 474 

Characteristics  generally 474,475 
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Italians — Continued.  PaB& 

Characteristics  as  workers,  clothing  trade 325, 326-329 

Colonies,  agricultural 499-506 

Education  of,  New  York  City 475,476 

Illiteracy 430,431 

Moral  standards 478 

New  York  City — 

Colonies  of 474 

Education  of 475,476 

Occupations 473-474 

Standard  of  living 472-475 

Occupations 472,474,498 

New  York  City 473-474 

Standard  of  living - 472-475,498 

Italy,  emigration  laws 699-708 

Jacket  makers,  wages  of,  New  York  City 341 

Jackson,  J.  P. ,  testimony  regarding  Chinese  exclusion  law 795-797 

Japanese: 

California 767-768 

Canada,  immigration  through : 758 

Contract  labor 755, 765, 766 

Criminality 758 

Effect  on  white  labor 801-802 

Emigration  companies 678-680, 756 

Immigration,  general  statement 754-755 

Miping,  number  employed  in,  Western  States 753-754 

Public  works,  employment  prohibited,  British  Columbia 715 

Railroads,  employment  on,  Mountain  and  Pacific  States 749-752 

Wage  rates  in  Japan 757 

Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  work  of 513-516 

Jews: 

Agricultural  distribution 510-517 

Characteristics  as  workers,  clothing  trade 325, 326-329 

Colonies  of 511-513 

Education  of,  New  York  City 478 

Emigration,  causes 510 

Industrial  Removal  Society,  work,  methods 514 

Labor  organizations 327, 329, 334, 335 

Local  distribution 515 

New  York  City — 

Distribution 476,477,487 

Economic  advancement 477 

Education,  desire  for 478 

Standard  of  living 476-178 

Occupations 325, 514-515 

Joint  conferences,  coal  mining 406 

Kansas: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 611 

Foreign  born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 545, 612 

Opportunities 545, 546 

Population,  density 611 

Kentucky: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 626 

Foreign  born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality '.         626 

Opportunities 564, 565 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward 565 

Population,  density 626 

Labels,  tenement-made  goods .- .  377-378 

Labor,  efficiency,  American  and  foreign  born  labor  compared 310 

Labor  disputes: 

Coalmining 404,408,409 

Clothing  trade '. 328-330 

Effect  of  immigration  on,  iron  and  steel  trades 425 

Labor  organizations: 

Aliens,  discriminations  against 311, 312, 424, 425, 426, 428 

Bakers 428 
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Labor  organizations — Continued.  Page. 

Boot  and  shoe  trade 423 

Building  trades 427, 428 

Clothing  trade.     (See  also  Clothing  trade. ) 
Coal  mining  (see also  Coal  mining): 

History  and  effects 404,405,408,410,411 

Contract  labor  law,  effectiveness  dependent  on  enforcement  of 313 

Foreign  born — 

Difficulty  in  organizing 313 

Effect  on  coal  mines 707 

Ignorance  of  a  menace 312, 313 

Restrictions  imposed  on,  coal  mines 410, 411 

Iron  and  steel  trades 424 

Longshoremen 428 

Union  labels — 

Cigar  trade 387 

Clothing  trade 335 

Wages,  effect  on,  cigar  making  trade 387 

Wood-working  trades 423 

Landlords,  tenement  houses,  legal  responsibility  for  work  in 379-380 

Legislation — 

Contract  labor  law.     (See  Contract  labor  law.) 
Immigration- 
British  colonies  709-722 

Canada 710-715 

Natal 717-719 

New  South  Wales 716-717 

New  Zealand 717 

Queensland 716 

Tasmania 717 

Victoria 716 

Western  Australia 717 

Tenement  houses,  New  York  City.     (See  Tenement  houses.) 
Tenement-house  work,  clothing  trade,  restrictions.     (See  Clothing  trade.) 

Licenses,  tenement-house  work 375-376 

Longshoremen,  labor  organizations,  organization  by  races 428 

Louisiana: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 632 

Foreign  born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 571, 632 

Opportunities 570-572 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward 570 

Population,  density 632 

McCarthy,  P.  H.,  president  Building  Trades'  Council,  San  Francisco,  affi- 
davit regarding  Chinese  and  Japanese  labor 801-802 

Machinery: 

Boot  and  shoe  trade,  cause  of  reduction  of  wages 422 

Coal  mines,  amount  produced  by 398 

Glass  trades,  effect - 426 

Introduction  due  largely  to  immigration 313,314 

Skill,  effect  on - 314 

Standard  of  living,  effect  on 314 

Textile  trades,  improvements  in 420 

Wages,  effect  on 314,399,402,404 

Women,  employment  of,  effect  on .. 314 

Wood  workers,  cause  of  employment  of  unskilled  labor 424 

Machinists,  only  slightly  affected  by  immigration 425 

Maine: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 583 

Foreign  born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality - r1-'?83 

Opportunities 517, 518 

Population,  density 583 

Maryland: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 616 

Foreign  born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 554,555,616 

Opportunities - 554-556 

607a 53 
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Maryland — Continued.  Paee. 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward 554, 555 

Population,  density 616 

Massachusetts: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 586 

Comparative  criminality  of  different  nationalities 289 

Foreign  born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality  .., 521,587 

Opportunities 521, 522 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward 521 

Population,  density 586 

Wages,  clothing  trade 337 

Mexicans: 

Peon  labor,  Western  States 759, 800 

Railroads,  employment  on:  Mountain  and  Pacific  States 749-752 

Mexico,  smuggling  of  Chinese  immigrants  from 758 

Michigan: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 600 

Foreign  born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 531-532,600 

Opportunities 531-534 

Immigrants,  character  of 532, 533 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers 531 

Population,  density 600 

Minnesota: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 603 

Foreign  born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 540,603 

Opportunities 540, 541 

Population,  density 603 

Mississippi: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 630 

Foreign  born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 631 

Opportunities 569, 570 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward 568, 569 

Population,  density 630 

Missouri: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 606 

Foreign  born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 606 

Opportunities 542 

Population,  density 606 

Montana: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 635 

Foreign  born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 576,636 

Opportunities 575, 576 

Populatio  n,  density 635 

Natal,  immigration  laws 717-719 

Nationality  of  foreign  born: 

Age  distribution 296 

Distribution  of  various  nationalities 261-266 

Nationality  of  immigrants,  successive  nationalities,  by  decades,  1820  to  1900.  268-271 

By  quinquennial  periods,  1875  to  1899 271-274 

By  years,  1890  to  1899 , 274,275 

Naturalization  of  Syrians 445 

Nebraska: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 613 

Foreign  born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality.- 546,548,614 

Opportunities 546-550 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward 547 

Population,  density 613 

Negroes  as  farm  laborers 550-552 

New  Hampshire; 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 584 
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New  Hampshire — Continued.  Page- 
Foreign  born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 584 

Opportunities 518,519 

Population,  density 584 

New  Jersey: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 592 

Colonies  of  Jews  in 511-513 

Foreign  born  as,  agriculturists —  % 

Nationality ._ 526,592 

Opportunities .' 525-527 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward 526 

Population,  density 592 

New  South  Wales,  immigration  laws 716-717 

New  York: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 590 

Foreign  born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 591 

Opportunities 524, 525 

Population,  density 590 

New  York  City: 

Clothing  trade.     (See  Clothing  trade. ) 

Criminals,  by  nationalities,  1854-1860 460 

Distribution  of  foreign  born 466-469 

Jews 476,477 

Local,  1864 455-458 

Local,  1890 471,472 

Education  of  foreign  born — 

Italians 475,476 

Jews 478 

Housing  of  foreign  born — 

Early  conditions 451-454,457-459 

Responsibility  for  evil  conditions 459 

Italians,  occupations 473, 474 

Paupers,  distribution  by  nationalities,  1854-1860 460 

Population — 

Age  distribution 468 

Density 486,487 

Foreign  born,  distribution  by  nationalities 466, 467, 469 

Increase  by  decades,  1820-1860 464 

Sex  distribution 468 

Standard  of  living  of  foreign  born — 

Early  conditions 461,462 

Italians  and  Jews 472-478 

Tenement  houses.     (See  Tenement  houses. ) 
New  York,  port  of: 

Number  of  immigrants  entering,  1820-1860 464 

Percentage  of  immigrants  entering 449 

New  Zealand,  immigration  laws , - 717 

North  Carolina: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 619 

Foreign  born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 620 

Opportunities -  -  558-560 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward 558, 559 

Population,  density 619 

North  Dakota: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages -  -  -  -  607 

Foreign  born  as  agriculturists — 

•Nationality 543,608 

Opportunities 543, 544 

Population,  density 607 

Number  of  immigrants: 

Statistics  by  decades 267 

Statistics  by  years,  1820-1900 268 

Armenians 445 

Bohemians 508 
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Number  of  immigrants — Continued.  Page- 
By  age  periods 297 

By  sex 297 

Clothing  trade,  tenement-house  work 369 

Coalmining 391-393,407 

Females 300 

Generally 296,297 

Italians 472,474,498 

New  York  City 473-474 

Jews 325,514,515 

Males 298-300;  301,302 

Public  works,  employment  of  aliens 437-440 

Race  distribution 303,304 

Railroads,  employment  of  aliens 441, 442 

Syrians 442,445,446 

Ohio: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages - 595 

Coal  mining — 

Employment,  amount,  average  number  of  working  days 395 

Foreign-born  workers,  number,  nationality 391 

Output  of  coal 403 

Wages 409 

Foreign  born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 596 

Opportunities 528,529 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward 528 

Population,  density 595 

Oregon: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 643 

Foreign  born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 580,644 

Opportunities 580, 581 

Population,  density 643 

Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  nationality  of  laborers  employed.         751 

Pacific  States,  alien  labor  in 747-802 

Padrone  system: 

Bankers,  Italian,  relations  with  padroni 433 

Cause  of  system 432 

Commissions  exacted  by  padroni 433 

Conditions  existing 432-436 

Employment  agent,  padrone  acts  as 433 

History 430-432 

Immigration  stimulated  by 432 

Labor,  character  of 435 

Laborers,  treatment  of 434,435 

Public  work  only  slightly  affected  by 440 

Wages 432,435 

Pants  makers,  wages  of.... 328-341,330-342 

Pants  Makers'  Union,  clothing  trade  -, 328 

Pauperism: 

Nationalities,  comparison  of 286, 479, 480 

Native  and  foreign  born,  comparative 285 

New  York  City — 

Distribution  by  nationalities,  1854-1860 460 

Early  complaints 449 

Pennsylvania: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 593 

Coal  mining — 

Accidents , 417-418 

Employment,  amount,  average  number  of  working  days 394, 397 

Foreign-born  workers,  number,  nationality 391, 392 

Output  of  coal 397,403 

Wages 409,412,413 

Foreign  born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 527,594 

Opportunities 527, 528 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward 527 

Population,  density -^ 593 
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Philadelphia,  wages  of  garment  makers 723-743 

Poles,  characteristics  as  workers,  clothing  trade 325-326-329 

Population: 
Density — 

Influences  affecting 494 

New  York  City 486,487 

Separate  States 493,583-646 

Foreign  born — 

Immigrants  by  decades,  1820  to  1900...- 267 

Immigrants  by  years,  1820  to  1900 268 

Percentage  of,  by  decades 260, 261 

Increase — 

Influences  affecting 494 

Relation  of  immigration  to 277 

Separate  States,  1890-1900 493 

New  York  City — 

Age  distribution 468 

Density 486,487 

Increase  by  decades,  1820-1860 464 

Nationalities,  distribution  by 466, 467, 469 

Parentage  of  residents,  nationality 467, 469, 470 

Sex  distribution 468 

Pressers  wages  of,  New  York  City 340 

Price,  William,  lieutenant  of  police,  San  Francisco.     Criminality  of  Chinese.  775-782 
Prices: 

Immigration,  relation  to 305 

Coal,  effect  of  machine  mining 399-402 

Prosperity,  immigration,  relation  to 305, 306 

Public  contracts,  clothing  manufacture,  restrictions 382, 383 

Public  works: 

Aliens,  employment  of 437-440 

British  Columbia,  employment  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  prohibited 715 

Hours  of  labor 437-439 

Padrone  system,  only  slightly  affected  by 440 

Wages 437-439 

Putnam,  J.  D.,  Chinese  inspector,  statement  of 797-799 

Queensland,  immigration  laws 716 

Railroads: 

Aliens,  employment  of 441, 442 

Nationality  of  laborers,  Mountain  and  Pacific  States 749-752 

Religious  affiliations  of  immigrants,  nationalities 291 

Rhode  Island: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 588 

Foreign  born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 588 

Opportunities 523 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward 523 

Population,  density 588 

Rosenhayn,  N.  J. ,  colonies  of  Jews  at 511-512 

Santa  F6,  nationality  of  laborers  employed 751-752 

Scandinavians,  characteristics  as  workers,  clothing  trade 326 

Schuyler,  Frank  D.,  Chinese  inspector,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  testimony 765-767 

Sex  of  immigrants: 

Distribution  by  sexes,  1868-1888 432 

Males,  predominance  of 295,303 

Silk  trade: 

Syrians,  employment  of 445, 446 

Wages ----         446 

Skilled  labor,  machinery,  effect  on 314 

Smuggling  of  immigrants: 

Canadian  frontier 681-683,758,766 

Mexican  frontier 758 

South  Carolina: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 621 

Foreign  born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 560,621 

Opportunities 560,561 

Population,  density .. 621 
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South  Dakota:  Page. 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 609 

Foreign  born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality ,. 544,610 

Opportunities 544, 545 

Population,  density 609 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  nationality  of  laborers  employed 749t750 

Southern  States: 

Agricultural  conditions — 

Cotton  farming 552 

Cropping 551 

Intensive  farming 552, 553 

Eenting 551 

Tenant  system 551,552 

Cotton,  estimated  acreage 553 

Foreign  born,  agricultural  opportunities ". 553 

Negroes  as  farm  laborers 550-552 

Standard  of  living: 

Italians 472-475,498 

Machinery,  effect  on 314 

New  York  City 461,462,472-478 

Raised  after  immigration 327 

Syrians  : 444 

Tenement-house  work,  effect  on 373 

Textile  trades - 421 

Wages,  relation  to 310, 311 

Stonecutting  trade,  labor  organizations,  discriminations  against  aliens 428 

Strikes: 

Coalmining,  strike  of  1897 404,408,409 

Clothing  trade 328-330 

Effect  of  immigration  on,  iron  and  steel  trades 425 

Sweating  system,  clothing  trade.     (See  Clothing  trade.) 
Syrians: 

Character.:. 443,444 

Emigration,  causes  of 442 

Naturalization,  extent 445 

Number  in  United  States 442 

Occupations , 442, 445, 446 

Standard  of  living 444 

Women,  employment  of 443 

Tailors: 

Labor  organizations  among 332-334 

Race  distribution  of 317 

Wages  of,  New  York  City 342 

Task  system,  clothing  trade.     (See  Clothing  trade.) 

Tasmania  immigration  laws 717 

Temporary  immigration.     (See  ' '  Birds  of  passage." ) 
Tenement-house  work,  clothing  trade.     (See  Clothing  trade. ) 
Tenement  houses: 
New  York  City — 

Early  conditions 451-454, 457-459 

Insanitary  conditions 484, 485 

Law  of  1867 481,484 

Law  of  1885 485 

Law  of  1895 487 

Law  of  1901 489,490 

Laws,  enforcement  of,  inefficient 490 

Legislation,  results  of 488, 491 

Number  of,  by  wards  '. 487 

Report  of  tenement-house  commission,  1900 488 

Responsibility  for  evil  conditions 459 

Tenants,  average  number  per  house 486 

Types  of  tenements 482, 483 

Tennessee: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 627 

Foreign  born  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 566,628 

Opportunities 565-567 

Population,  density «« 
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Texas:  Page. 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 633 
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December  5,  1901. 
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Commission,  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  Education,  pre- 
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The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  this 
subject  will  be  presented  in  its  final  report. 
Kespectfully, 

Albert  Clarke,  Chairman. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  EVIDENCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

There  is  much  evidence  on  education,  especially  with  reference  to  industrial  train- 
ing, in  Volumes  VII  and  XIV  (Manufactures  and  General  Business),  and,  as 
regards  agricultural  education,  in  Volume  X  (Agriculture).  Reference  should  be 
made  to  the  digests  of  those  volumes.  The  testimony  of  all  witnesses  before  the 
Commission,  especially  educators,  who  discuss  education  as  the  sole  or  main  topic, 
is  brought  together  in  this  volume,  which  also  contains,  however,  considerable  evi- 
dence on  subjects  not  directly  connected  with  education,  especially  the  condition  of 
the  negroes  and  economic  conditions  in  the  South  generally.  In  the  testimony  of 
some  of  the  witnesses,  for  example,  Dr.  Harris  and  President  Dabney,  the  subject 
of  education  is  related  to  the  industrial  organization  of  society,  even  where  the 
testimony  does  not  deal  specifically  with  industrial  or  technical  training.  Thus  Presi- 
dent Dabney  shows  by  statistical  comparisons  that  a  community's  industrial  produc- 
tivity is  about  in  proportion  to  the  attention  it  gives  to  the  education  of  youth,  and 
points  out  that  the  interests  of  pure  science  and  of  technology  are  to  a  large  extent 
identical;  that  the"  study  of  science  and  its  application  must  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
that  new  truths  in  science  always  lead  to  new  developments  in  industry.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  debt  of  civilization  to  technical  knowledge,  and  maintains  that  such 
knowledge  must  form  a  part  of  the  higher  education.1 

Dr.  Harris  emphasizes  the  industrial  and  political  importance  of  literacy,  pointing 
out  that  the  ability  to  read  and  write  enables  a  workman  to  follow  written  or  printed 
directions,  and  that  popular  opinion  can  be  effective  only  through  books  and  news- 
papers, while  thorough  discussion  by  the  press  counteracts  the  effects  of  injuri- 
ous social  theories.2  While  he  thus  lays  much  stress  upon  the  importance  of  a 
literary  education,  Dr.  Harris  maintains  that  there  should  be  enough  industrial 
schools  to  enable  any  person  to  learn  all  a  school  can  teach  regarding  the  main 
industry  of  his  community.3 

Mr.  Winter,  a  journalist  of  Boston,  says  the  native  New  Englander  is  becoming  a 
distributor  instead  of  a  creator  of  wealth,  and  is  being  supplanted  by  the  thrifty  for- 
eigner in  the  latter  capacity  because  of  the  lack  of  technical  education.  Mr.  Winter 
contrasts  American  education  with  that  of  European  countries  by  saying  that  while 
Europe  educates  the  intelligent  few  and  neglects  the  masses,  the  United  States  edu- 
cates the  masses  and  leaves  the  intelligent  few  to  get  their  education  as  best  they 
can;  and  he  criticises  the  American  system  by  saying  that  the  only  class  trained  for 
the  work  they  are  to  do  in  this  country  are  those  in  the  professions,  constituting  only 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  population.* 

Dr.  Dabney,  however,  remarks  that  one  of  the  difficulties  with  the  educational 
system  of  the  South  has  been  that  relatively  too  much  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon 
higher  education  and  too  little  attention  given  to  the  public  schools.  The  common- 
school  education,  he  says,  should  lay  the  foundation  for  any  occupation — manual, 
clerical,  or  professional.  Dr.  Dabney  agrees  with  Dr.  Harris  that  universal  public 
education  is  even  more  important  than  technical  education.5 

1  Pages  193-197;  see  also  Harris,  p.  45.  *  Pages  66-68. 

2  Pages  5,  6.  6  Pages  192, 193. 
s  Page  40. 
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GENERAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Dr.  Harris  submits  a  table  showing,  among  other  things,  the  school  age  in  the 
various  States  of  the  Union,  from  which  it  appears  that,  although  the  school  age 
recognized  by  the  Census  Office  is  from  5  to  18  years,  the  actual  school  age  in  the 
various  States  in  no  case  corresponds  to  that  period,  but  varies  greatly,  being  from  6 
to  21  years  in  more  than  one-third  of  the  States,  from  0  to  /I  in  several  others,  from 
6  to  18  years  in  some  cases,  and  from  6  to  20  years  in  a  few  others.  The  average 
amount  of  schooling  given  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  country  by  all  schools,  public 
and  private,  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  5  years  of  200  daya  each;  but  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, at  least  in  the  South,  the  school  year  is  usually  limited  to  3  or  4  months.  The 
total  number  of  school  days  has  been  gradually  increased,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
growth  of  towns  and  cities  and  the  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Thus  in 
the  South  the  average  school  term  has  increased  since  1870  from  94  days  to  108  days. 

Compulsory  education. — A  large  number  of  the  States  have  compulsory  attendance 
laws  for  children  between  certain  ages,  usually  a  shorter  period,  however,  than  the 
number  of  years  included  in  what  is  known  as  the  school  age,  that  is,  the  age  at 
which  children  are  permitted  to  attend  school.1  Some  witnesses  favor  the  extension 
of  compulsory  education  to  the  Southern  States,2  but  in  opposition  to  this  proposal  it 
is  argued  that  the  educational  system  of  some  of  the  Southern  States  has  not  reached 
such  a  state  of  perfection  as  would  warrant  a  compulsory  attendance  law  applying  to 
the  entire  State,  though  it  might  be  applied  to  towns  and  cities.  It  would  be  a  hard- 
ship to  require  children  to  go  such  long  distances  as  would  be  necessary  in  many 
cases  in  the  rural  districts  unless  the  districts  were  divided  up.3 

Free  transportation  of  pupils. — Many  of  the  States  have  recently  made  vigorous  efforts 
to  improve  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  especially  by  providing  free  transporta- 
tion of  the  pupils  to  centrally  located  schools.  This  has  made  possible  a  consolida- 
tion of  school  districts  and  has  resulted  in  a  better  quality  of  instruction  and  longer 
school  terms.  Massachusetts  led  the  way  in  providing  free  transportation,  and  its 
example  has  been  followed  by  13  other  States,  including  nearly  the  whole  of  New 
England  and  a  number  of  North  Central  and  Western  States.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  cost  of  transportation  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  amount  saved  in  teachers' 
salaries,  a  smaller  number  of  teachers  being  necessary.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
educational  interests  of  the  rural  districts  would  be  materially  advanced  by  the 
improvement  of  country  roads,  which  in  many  cases  is  necessary  before  the  rural 
schools  can  be  greatly  improved.4 

Free  text-books. — Nine  States  have  laws  providing  for  free  text-books,  and  in  10 
others  the  municipality  or  school  district  has  the  option  of  providing  such  books.6 

IXscrimination  against  negro  schools. — There  is  some  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
the  school  funds  in  the  Southern  States  are  not  always  equally  or  proportionally 
divided  between  the  white  and  the  colored  schools;  that  the  latter  have  poorer  build- 
ings and  poorer  teachers  than  the  white  schools;  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  the  custom 
in  some  places  for  the  white  schools  to  be  kept  open  a  longer  period  than  the  public 
funds  provide  for,  by  a  voluntary  contribution  or  tax  paid  by  the  white  people.  Thus 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  school  for  whites  may  be  open  8  or  9  months  a  year, 
although  it  is  supported  by  public  funds  for  only  a  part  of  this  time,  while  the  colored 
school  is  open  only  about  4  months  in  the  year.  It  is  stated  that  in  some  places  the 
average  colored  child  can  not  get  an  education  in  the  public  school  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  read,  write,  and  spell.6  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  striking  devel- 
opment of  institutions  for  the  colored  race  apart  from  the  common  school  system, 
usually  under  denominational  or  other  private  auspices,  so  that  the  secondary  and 
higher  education  of  the  negroes  is  fairly  well  provided  for. 

1  Harris,  pp.  1,  2.  «  Harris,  pp.  32-36. 

2  Winston,  p.  27;  Harrison,  p.  116.  5  ibid,  p.  33. 

»  Simpson,  106, 107.  «  Du  Bois,  pp.  172, 173. 
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Secondary  and  higher  education. — The  number  of  high  schools  in  the  United  States 
has  more  than  doubled  during  the  past  decade. 1  Dr.  Dabney  calls  attention  to  a  notice- 
able change  in  the  character  of  higher  education  since  about  1870,  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  throughout  the  world.  He  says  the  old-time  college  was  deficient 
in  that  it  did  not  qualify  all  its  students  for  their  life  work.  The  Tecent  tendency 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  scientific  and  technical  education,  and  is  in  harmony 
with  the  trend  of  modern  thought  and  industrial  development.2 

Higher  education  of  women. — The  higher  education  of  women  has  been  revolution- 
ized during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  The  number  of  woman  college  students 
increased  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  during  that  period.  The  higher  educa- 
tion of  labor  has  resulted  in  their  displacing  men  in  certain  employments,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  e.  g.  in  clerkships  and  school-teaching.  Less  than  one-third 
of  the  teachers  in  public  schools  are  now  men.3  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  woman 
teachers  can  not  generally  be  expected  to  develop  the  curriculum  in  the  direction  of 
technical  education.4 

TECHNICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Testimony  on  the  subject  of  technical  and  industrial  education  is  given  for  the 
most  part  by  representatives  of  various  educational  institutions  in  which  such  meth- 
ods of  education  are  especial!  y  prominent.  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Beaty,  of  Clemson 
College,  South  Carolina;  Dr.  Frissell,  principal  of  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia;  Mr. 
Miller,  president  of  the  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Mechanical 
College  of  South  Carolina;  Mr.  Winston,  president  of  the  North  Carolina  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  Mr.  R.  R.  Wright,  president  of  the  Georgia 
State  Industrial  College,  give  evidence  especially  relating  to  the  conditions  of  tech- 
nical instruction  in  the  South.  Mr.  James  T.  Smith,  Mr.  Christopher  Parkinson 
Brooks,  and  Prof.  William  W.  Crosby,  officers  and  teachers  in  the  textile  schools  at 
Lowell  and  New  Bedford,  testify  regarding  those  institutions.  Mr.  Winter  and  Dr. 
Harris  discuss  the  general  features  of  technical  education  and  manual  training,  while 
the  other  witnesses  already  named  also  give  some  testimony  of  a  general  character. 

A  clear  distinction  is  drawn  by  the  witnesses  between  manual  training,  which  is 
conceived  to  be  a  proper  accompaniment  of  ordinary  public  schools,  and  industrial 
or  technical  education  proper.  Manual  training"  is  intended  to  develop  the  faculties 
in  general  and  especially  to  give  accuracy  of  perception  and  of  execution.  In  indus- 
trial schools  special  training  is  given  with  a  view  to  fitting  for  trades  and  professions. 
One  witness  further  distinguishes  trade  schools  from  technical  schools  in  the  highest 
sense.  A  trade  school  teaches  the  technique  of  industry  and  fits  a  man  for  relatively 
subordinate  positions,  while  the  advanced  technical  school  gives  the  most  thorough 
training  in  the  scientific  principles,  fitting  men  for  professional  work.5 

Desirability  of  manual  and  industrial  training. — All  of  the  witnesses  named  agree  in 
urging  the  desirability  of  furnishing  opportunities  for  both  manual  and  industrial 
training.  One  witness  suggests  that  the  purpose  of  trade  schools  and  technical 
schools  ought  not  to  be  merely  to  help  the  students  to  get  better  opportunities  for 
earning  a  living,  but  to  fit  them  to  become  leaders  in  industry  and  to  furnish  exam- 
ples to  others,  so  that  the  whole  community  as  well  as  themselves  benefit.6 

In  behalf  of  manual  training  it  is  urged  that  mere  book  learning  leaves  the  pupil 
insufficiently  prepared  for  practical  life;  that  it  does  not  train  the  hand  or  the  eye. 
In  behalf  of  trade  and  technical  education  it  is  urged  that  the  old  apprenticeship 
system  has  largely  disappeared,  and  that  at  the  present  time  apprentices,  even  if 
they  are  taken  at  all,  are  not  given  a  comprehensive  training.  The  United  States  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  great  factor  in  the  world's  markets,  and  to  maintain  its  place  and 

i  Harris,  p.  16.  4  Winter,  pp.  67, 68. 

2 Page  197.  5Harris,  pp.  16-18,  51;  Simpson,  pp.  101, 102,  Brooks,  p. 77, 

3Pages  45,  46.  °Siinpson,  pp.  107, 108. 
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to  advance  it  must  have  highly  skilled  workingmen  as  well  as  trained  foremen  and 
professional  managers  of  industry.1 

Several  witnesses  lay  stress  upon  the  great  results  accomplished  in  Germany  and 
England  by  means  of  industrial  education.2  The  National  Government  in  Great  Brit- 
ain makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $3,750,000  for  technical  schools,  and  26,000 
pupils  are  attending  such  schools.  The  enormous  rapidity  with  which  Germany  has 
increased  all  of  her  industries,  and  has  lifted  herself  to  the  position  of  the  second 
country  of  the  world  in  the  matter  of  foreign  trade,  is  attributed  in  no  small  degree 
by  these  witnesses  to  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  promote  industrial  and  com- 
mercial education.  Among  other  illustrations  of  the  development  of  special  indus- 
tries by  means  of  technical  education  may  be  mentioned  the  beet-sugar  industry  and 
the  dyeing  trade.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  most  skilled  workingmen 
and  of  the  most  efficient  foremen  and  superintendents  of  industrial  establishments  in 
Germany  have  received  their  training  in  the  technical  schools,  which  aim  to  give 
the  most  complete  and  practical  instruction. 

Dr.  Harris8  in  particular  testifies  that  the  movement  in  favor  of  manual  training 
and  technical  education  in  the  United  States  has  been  very  rapid  during  the  past  few 
years.  There  are  at  present  125  industrial  or  technical  schools  of  different  kinds  in 
the  country,  while  10  years  ago  there  were  only  18.  In  1899  manual  training  was  a 
special  feature  of  the  public-school  course  of  170  cities,  while  in  350  institutions  other 
than  city  schools  there  is  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  manual  training.  Massachu- 
setts requires  every  city  of  200,000  inhabitants  to  maintain  manual  training  courses 
in  the  high  school,  and  many  other  States  have  passed  legislation  in  favor  of  the 
system. 

Dr.  Dabney,  president  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  various  other  witnesses 
representing  Southern  educational  institutions,  speak  especially  of  the  great  need  of 
industrial  education  in  the  South.  It  is  stated  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  war  manual 
work  was  considered  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  educated  whites,  so  that  still  many 
young  people  in  the  South  are  entirely  lacking  in  fitness  to  enter  trades.  The  need 
of  techsical  and  agricultural  education  for  members  of  the  colored  race  is  also 
emphasized.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  South  has  very  great  natural  opportunities 
for  manufacturing,  and  that,  although  she  has  developed  with  great  rapidity  in  this 
regard  during  recent  years,  yet  as  compared  •with  the  North,  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  taking  advantage  of  her  opportunities.  * 

SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  appears  that  schools  furnishing  industrial  training  are  being  rapidly  introduced 
in  the  South.  Most  of  the  institutions  whose  representatives  testified  before  the 
commission  have  been  established  within  the  past  10  years,  and  are  rapidly  expand- 
ing their  facilities  and  increasing  the  number  of  their  students. 

Somewhat  full  descriptions  are  given  in  the  testimony  of  the  work  of  Clemson  Col- 
lege, South  Carolina,  and  of  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts.5  Both  of  these  give  instruction  only  to  whites.  They  are  of  relatively  highgrade, 
fitting  students  for  professional  work  in  various  lines.  In  each  institution  there  are 
courses  in  agriculture,  in  mechanical,  electrical,  and  civil  engineering,  and  in  textile 
industries.  Both  institutions  receive  aid  from  the  United  States  Government,  from  the 
Morrill  fund,  and  also  from  the  land  scrip  fund,  which  was  given  to  the  States  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Both  institutions  receive  also  appropriations  from  the  State 
governments. 

»  Roberts,  p.  225;  Winter,  pp.  66,  67;  Beaty,  pp.  96,  97. 
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The  description  of  the  work  of  these  two  technical  schools  shows  that  thorough 
practical  and  theoretical  training  is  given  the  students.  The  witnesses  assert  that  the 
graduates  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  good  positions  of  responsibility,  and  that  in 
many  cases  students  are  called  for  to  take  up  practical  work  before  they  graduate. 

Institutions  for  the  colored  race. — The  principal  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute  gives  testimony  regarding  that  school,1  which  was  started  soon  after 
the  war,  and  which  educates  both  Indians  and  negroes.  It  numbers  about  1,000  stu- 
dents. The  institution  receives  part  of  the  money  from  the  Federal  Government 
going  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  also  considerable  amounts  from  private  sources. 
The  work  is  of  a  much  less  advanced  character  than  that  of  the  institutions  for 
whites  last  described.  Students  are  taken  at  an  early  age  and  are  fitted  for  entrance 
into  trades  and  for  teaching  in  the  common  schools.  A  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
institution  is  the  large  amount  of  actual  work  which  is  required  from  the  pupils, 
and  for  which  they  are  paid  so  as  to  enable  them  in  part  to  meet  the  expense  of 
education.  A  large  proportion  of  the  graduates  become  teachers,  skilled  craftsmen, 
and  farmers;  and  it  is  asserted  that  they  exercise  a  highly  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  communities  into  which  they  go. 

The  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  South 
Carolina,2  and  the  Georgia  State  Industrial  College,3  are  both  institutions  for  the 
colored  race.  Their  work  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Hampton  Institute,  involv- 
ing practical  training  for  earning  a  living  rather  than  advanced  scientific  education. 
Both  institutions  receive  support  from  the  Federal  land-grant  fund  and  from  their 
respective  States.  Both  have  been  established  since  1890.  In  each  school  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  actual  work  on  the  farms  and  in  the  shops  is  required,  and  the 
students  are  able  to  earn  part  of  their  expenses. 

TEXTILE  SCHOOLS.4 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  several  years 
ago  passed  a  law  permitting  the  cities  having  the  largest  textile  interests  to  establish 
textile  schools,  and  agreeing  to  appropriate  $25,000  to  each  city  which  should  con- 
tribute an  equal  amount  for  that  purpose.  The  first  textile  school  was  established 
at  Lowell  and  is  in  successful  operation.  At 'the  time  of  the  testimony  before  the 
commission,  1899,  the  city  of  New  Bedford  was  erecting  a  building  for  a  similar 
school.  The  object  of  these  institutions  is  to  furnish  a  thorough  scientific  and  prac- 
tical training  regarding  the  textile  industry,  fitting  the  graduates  for  responsible 
positions  in  connection  with  textile  factories.  It  is  not  the  purpose  simply  to  train 
skilled  workingmen,  but  to  give,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  professional  education.  The 
immense  importance  of  the  textile  industries  in  Massachusetts  leads  witnesses  to  the 
belief  that  this  form  of  education  is  exceedingly  desirable  in  order  to  maintain  the 
high  position  which  the  State  has  secured  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  course  in  the  Lowell  textile  school  provides  for  instruction  especially  in  dec- 
orative art,  general  chemistry  and  its  application  to  dyeing  and  allied  processes,  and 
mechanics  especially  in  its  application  to  textile  machinery.  The  completion  of  the 
course  requires  three  years.  Some  students  attend  only  evening  classes,  while  others 
take  work  throughout  the  day.  The  graduates  of  this  school  have  already  shown  its 
advantages,  many  of  them  securing  responsible  positions. 

These  Massachusetts  textile  schools  are  following  in  some  ways  the  lead  taken  by 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  which  have  made  very  marked  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion. At  Clemson  College,  South  Carolina,  and  at  the  North  Carolina  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  textile  schools  have  very  recently  been  established, 
and  another  is  being  established  in  Atlanta.  These  Southern  schools  follow  the 
same  general  methods  as  are  found  at  Lowell. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

While  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  agricultural  colleges  are  doing  valuable 
work  in  science,  there  is  some  criticism  to  the  effect  that  they  have  devoted  too  little 
attention  to  practical  agriculture.1  Professor  Davenport,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Government  grants  of  1862  and  1890  have  done  very 
little  good  either  to  agriculture  or  to  the  mechanic  arts.  He  recognizes,  however, 
that  there  were  great  difficulties  connected  with  the  development  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion of  college  grade.  Any  new  subject  has  difficulty  in  establishing  itself  in  an  educa- 
tional institution  by  the  side  of  old  subjects,  and,  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  there  were 
no  adequate  text-books,  while  the  professors  of  agriculture  were  apt  to  be  farmers  who 
had  been  unsuccessful,  or  chemists  who  had  paid  some  attention  to  agriculture. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  within  a  few  years  attempted  to  insure  practical  agricultu- 
ral training  by  a  legislative  provision  to  the  effect  that  one-half  the  proceeds  of  the 
grants  of  1862  and  1890  shall  be  applied  to  the  teaching  of  technical  agriculture, 
including  the  matters  connected  with  live  stock,  crops,  horticulture,  and  veterinary 
science,  as  distinguished  from  the  sciences  relating  to  agriculture,  such  as  chemistry, 
botany,  etc.  A  similar  division  of  funds  had  already  been  adopted  in  Wisconsin  by 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university,  with  very  satisfactory  results.2  There  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  instruction  should  be  developed  on  the  prac- 
tical side,  Dr.  True,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  holding  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  an  agricultural  college  to  give 
training  in  actual  farm  work.  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed,  however,  that  it  is 
desirable  to  develop  agricultural  instruction  and  training  in  schools  below  the  college 
grade.  It  is  proposed  to  lay  the  foundations  of  such  instruction  by  means  of  nature- 
study  in  the  common  schools,  the  cultural  value  of  which  for  all  pupils  is  insisted 
upon,  and  to  give  some  instruction  of  a  more  definitely  agricultural  character  in  high 
schools  in  rural  districts.  The  need  of  distinctively  agricultural  schools,  like  those 
at  the  universities  of  Minnesota  and  Nebraska,  and  at  Briarcliff  Farms,  N.  Y.,  and 
at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee,  in  the  South,  is  also  emphasized.3 

Professor  Roberts  gives  an  account  of  the  work  done  by  Cornell  University,  not 
only  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  but  also  in  the  extension  of  agricultural 
knowledge  throughout  the  State,  by  means  of  lectures,  reading  courses,  and  nature- 
study  leaflets. 

PROPOSED  NATIONAL  AID. 

Several  witnesses  from  the  South  are  strongly  in  favor  of  Federal  aid  for  education, 
and  most  of  them  agree  in  approving  the  principle  of  the  bill  for  that  purpose  intro- 
duced in  the  Fifty-first  Congress  by  Senator  Blair.  There  is  much  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  the  Southern  States  are  doing  all  they  can  afford  to  do  in  education,  but 
that  the  school  facilities  are  still  very  inadequate,  not  only  for  the  colored  children, 
but  for  the  whites  also.  While  Federal  aid  is  asked  for  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  in  some  cases  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  negroes,  no  dis- 
tinction of  color  is  proposed  so  far  as  the  legislation  is  concerned,  the  idea  being  that 
the  appropriation  should  be  made  to  the  various  States  in  proportion  to  the  illiteracy.4 
Some  witnesses  ask  especially  for  governmental  aid  for  manual  training  and  industrial 
education,  especially  textile  schools;8  and  the  need  of  additional  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  in  the  Southern  States  is  emphasized.  The  close  connection  between 
textile  manufactures  and  the  prosperity  of  the  cotton  industry  is  hinted  at,  and  one 
witness  suggests  that  the  funds  due  from  the  United  States  to  unidentified  deceased 
negro  soldiers  be  turned  over  to  the  States,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  such  sol- 
diers from  each,  for  the  establishment  and  equipment  of  textile  schools.  The  desira- 
bility of  a  national  university  also  finds  expression  in  the  testimony. 
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TOPICAL  DIGEST  OF  EVIDENCE. 

Prepared  by  Harvey  M.  Friend. 


I.  EDUCATION  AND  PROGRESS. 

A.  The  nature  of  civilization. — 1.  Objects  of  civilization. — Dr.  Harris  says 
that  civilization  has  two  important  objects:  (1)  To  place  under. the  command  of  the 
individual  and  the  whole  social  fabric  the  services  of  nature;  (2)  to  make  available 
to  each  individual  the  experience,  observations,  reflections,  insights,  etc.,  of  his  fel- 
low-men. Civilization  relates  to  a  material  side  and  to  a  spiritual  side  uf  life.  There 
has  been  an  enormous  advance  in  the  command  of  the  material  world  by  machinery 
and  the  forces  of  steam  and  electricity,  but  there  has  been  greater  progress  made 
through  the  agency  of  the  newspaper  and  the  book.  It  may  be  that  the  men  of  the 
present  time  work  as  hard  as  the  men  of  the  last  century,  but  every  hour's  labor  now 
produces  from  four  to  ten  times  as  great  results  as  each  hour  did  then.  The  power 
of  the  individual  citizen  to  participate  in  the  life  and  work  of  his  fellow-man  has 
been  immensely  increased.  The  condition  of/the  workingman  is  now  far  better 
than  it  was  50  years  ago,  because  he  can  command  more  productions  that  are  useful 
for  his  health  and  comfort,  and  can  share  the  observations  and  reflections  of  his 
fellow-men  upon  the  problems  of  life.     (48,  49.) 

2.  Civilization  and  progress. — Dr.  Dabney,  president  of  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see, says  that  in  society,  as  in  biology,  there  are  three  states:  (1)  Equilibrium;  (2) 
evolution  or  development;  and  (3)  degeneration.  A  nation  may  remain  in  equi- 
librium for  a  brief  time  in  the  early  state  of  its  history,  but  to  stand  still  after  that  is 
to  die.  The  South  stands  to-day  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  state.  It  has  lived 
as  long  as  it  can  upon  the  bounties  of  nature  and  has  reached  that  point  at  which  it 
must  study  science,  learn  the  arts,  use  its  material  resources,  and  accumulate  wealth. 
The  study  and  the  application  of  science  must  go  hand  in  hand.  The  interests  of 
pure  science  and  of  technology  are  largely  identical.  New  truths  in  science  always 
lead  to  new  developments  in  industry;  hence  comes  the  inventor  as  well  as  the  inves- 
tigator. Every  advance  in  industry  facilitates  the  experimental  investigation  upon 
which  the  growth  of  pure  science  depends.  The  glass  industry  has  promoted  chem- 
istry and  the  electrical  industry  has  aided  physics  and  mechanical  engineering.  It 
is  not  the  classics  or  philosophy  that  makes  a  people  strong.  Civilization  owes  so 
much  to  technical  knowledge  that  that  knowledge  must  form  a  part  of  the  higher 
education.  These  opinions  are  in  accord  with  General  Lee's  plan  for  the  development 
of  Washington  College.     (196,  197. ) 

B.  Industrial  and  political  importance  of  literacy. — Dr.  Harris 
argues  that  the  most  important  thing  in  education  is  to  make  everybody  a  reader. 
Every  person  of  proper  age  should  be  able  to  read  and  write.  The  illiterate  person 
is  not  able  to  work  by  himself  except  in  the  simplest  kinds  of  employment.  The 
educated  man  can  follow  written  or  printed  directions,  and  be  held  responsible  for 
the  character  of  his  work  when  he  is  not  under  immediate  supervision.  The  work 
of  a  community  gets  to  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  demand  in  the  laborer  a  knowledge 
of  reading  and  writing.  The  most  important  thing  in  a  free  country  is  for  its  inhab- 
itants to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  for  the  reason  that  the  government  must  be  chiefly 
one  of  popular  opinion,  which  can  be  effective  only  through  the  newspaper  and  the 
book.  The  individual  must  learn  every  day  to  know  the  opinions  of  his  fellow-men. 
Thus  there  goes  on  in  the  mind  of  each  citizen  a  comparative  study  of  public  opinion — 
the  readjustment  of  local  opinion  and  sentiment  to  the  aggregate  of  public  opinion 
and  sentiment  of  States  and  nations.  The  general  public  opinion  of  the  world  is  a 
kind  of  "writing  on  the  wall"  in  which  the  individual  of  any  particular  section 
weighs  his  local  view  of  affairs.  Ignorance  of  public  opinion  leads  to  useless  wars 
or  to  useless  undertakings.     (5. ) 
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Dr.  Harris  goes  on  to  say  that  Great  Britain  is  much  more  influenced  by  news- 
papers than  any  of  the  nations  On  the  Continent.  In  this  respect  it  is  seen  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  people  have  invented  a  means  for  making  their  individualism  safe. 
The  American  newspapers  far  surpass  the  English  newspapers  in  taking  hold  of  the 
life  of  the  individual.  Information  in  an  English  newspaper  is  served  up  in  the  form 
of  elaborate  articles,  and  the  colloquial  style  is  avoided.  Each  reader  in  America 
can  get  far  more  from  his  newspaper  than  the  Englishman  can  get  from  his.  The 
process  of  creating  public  opinion  and  of  reducing  conflicting  currents  of  public 
opinion  to  one  standard  are  realized  more  successfully  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other.  A  newspaper  public  opinion,  however,  can  penetrate  only  educated  com- 
munities. The  newspapers  have  improved  from  year  to  year  in  their  ability  to  take 
up  great  questions  and  present  them  intelligibly  to  people  of  ordinary  education. 
The  socialistic  question  suggested  by  Karl  Marx  in  his  great  work  on  ' '  Capital, ' '  and 
echoed  by  Henry  George  m  his  book  on  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  that  the  rich  are 
growing  richer  and  fewer,  and  the  poor  are  growing  poorer  and  more  numerous,  can 
be,  and  has  been,  very  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  press  of  the  country,  and  the 
theories  of  those  eminent  men  refuted.     (5, 6. ) 

C.  Education  and  production. — Dr.  Dabnby,  quoting  from  a  paper  read 
by  him  at  the  Kichmond  meeting  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association,  says 
that  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  the  extension  of 
the  benefits  of  education  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  Its  chief  lesson  is  that  educa- 
tion increases  the  wealth-producing  power  of  the  people  in  direct  proportion  to  its 
distribution  and  thoroughness.  The  power  of  the  people  of  the  different  States  to 
earn  money  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  period  the  average  citizen 
of  each  has  attended  school.  The  average  school  period  for  1898-99  of  each  inhabit- 
ant of  the  United  States  was  4.4  years;  of  Massachusetts,  which  has  the  best  schools, 
7  years;  of  Tennessee  (which  is  taken  as  a  fair  representative  of  the  Southern  States), 
a  little  less  than  3  years.  The  total  annual  production  of  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1800  was  less  than  $30  a  year,  or  10  cents  a  day,  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child.  This  increased  from  year  to  year  until  in  1899  it  was  about  $170  a  year,  or 
55  cents  a  day.  The  production  of  Massachusetts  in  1899  was  $260,  or  85  cents  a  day, 
for  each  man,  woman,  and  child.  In  Tennessee  in  1899  it  was  less  than  $116  a  year, 
or  38  cents  a  day,  for  each  inhabitant.  The  average  family  of  5  in  Tennessee  must 
live  on  $580  a  year,  counting  everything  produced  on  the  farm  as  well  as  sales  and 
money  wages,  while  a  similar  family  in  Massachusetts  has  $1,300  to  spend,  and  the 
average  family  of  the  United  States  has  $850.  The  proportion  between  the  school 
period  in  Massachusetts,  the  school  period  in  the  whole  United  States,  and  the  school 
period  in  Tennessee  is  expressed  by  the  ratio  14: 8.8: 6;  the  proportion  between  the 
productive  capacity  of  each  person  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  whole  United  States,  and 
in  Tennessee  is  expressed  by  the  ratio  13:8.5:5.8.  The  witness  maintains  that  these 
figures  are  not  a  mere  coincidence,  but  express  a  law  which  is  universal  the  world  over. 

The  population  of  Massachusetts  earned  in  1  year  $403,969,824  more  than  the 
same  number  of  people  in  Tennessee.  Massachusetts  spent  $12,261,525  more  upon 
her  public  schools  than  Tennessee  in  that  year;  that  is,  $12, 000, 000  invested  in  supe- 
rior education  yielded  $400,000,000.  Tennessee  is  richer  in  natural  resources  by 
far  than  Massachusetts,  even  though  Massachusetts  has  superior  waterways;  and  in 
order  that  Tennessee  and  the  whole  South  may  reap  the  full  advantage  of  those 
resources  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  children,  both  white  and  black,  in  that  country 
should  be  educated  thoroughly  through  a  long  series  of  years.  The  marvelous 
energy  and  common  sense  of  any  people  is  not  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  their  success 
in  the  battle  of  life.  In  the  competition  that  has  come  with  the  twentieth  century 
a  thorough  training  is  necessary.     (193,  195. ) 

Dr.  Hakkis  says  the  total  production  of  the  labor  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  1880  was  about  44  cents  a  day  for  each  person;  but  the  production  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  the  average  of  schooling  is  7  years  for  each  inhabitant,  was  nearly 
double  that  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  United  States.  The  lowest  estimate  gives  68 
per  cent  more  than  the  national  average,  while  the  highest  and  best  estimate  gives 
exactly  100  per  cent.  He  attributes  this  productive  capacity  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  excellent  schools  in  that  State,  and  says  that  no  one  can  fail  to  see 
the  relation  of  the  schools  of  Massachusetts  to  its  phenomenal  production  of  wealth. 
The  excellent  school  system  of  Massachusetts  has  also  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
lessening  vice  in  that  State.     (45. ) 

According  to  the  .census  of  1890  the  total  value  of  farm  products,  including  live 
stock,  amounted  to  $0,108  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  the  manufactur- 
ing products  to  $0,184,  the  mining  products  to  $0,025,  or  a  total  for  these  3  great 
items  of  $0.3174,  or  $2.2218  a  week,  or  $9,522  per  month  for  each  individual.  Mul- 
tiplying by  3  to  obtain  the  representation  of  the  average  wage-earner,  it  appears  that 
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he  receives  $6.6654  per  week,  or  $28,563  a  month.  Dr.  Harris  submits  a  table  show- 
ing the  amount  per  day  per  inhabitant  by  States.  Adding  to  the  total  amount 
received  from  the  3  items  mentioned  the  items  of  wages  for  transportation,  small 
gardening,  and  other  industries  not  taken  account  of  by  the  census,  he  finds  that  the 
total  sum  received  by  each  person  employed  in  the  United  States  is  $0.5144  per  day,  or 
for  each  wage-earner  $1.5432  a  day,  or  $10.80  a  week;  hence  any  person  receiving  $11  a 
week  receives  more  than  the  average  wage-earner.  Mulhall,  in  his  "Industries  and 
Wealth  of  Nations,"  finds  that  the  daily  productivity  of  each  inhabitant  of  the 
United  States  is  $0.6025,  and  of  Europe,  $0.2650.  Dr.  Harris  submits  a  table  show- 
ing the  incomes  among  all  classes  in  Great  Britain,  taken  from  Leone  Levi' s  ' '  Wages, ' ' 
which  shows  that  the  number  of  incomes  over  $750  a  year  increased  rapidly  between 
1850  and  1880;  while  population  increased  only  33  per  cent,  the  incomes  of  from 
$750  to  $5,000  trebled,  the  number  of  incomes  from  $5,000  to  $15,000  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  average  of  those  less  than  $750  increased  from  $265  in  1850  to  $415 
in  1881.  The  production  of  the  United  States  has  risen  from  an  average  of  30  cents  per 
capita  in  1850  to  nearly  51 J  cents  in  1890.  A  table  accompanies  this  testimony  showing 
the  sources  of  this  average  income.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  improve- 
ment is  the  evidence  of  the  distribution  of  these  aggregate  earnings  among  all  classes 
of  people.     (9-12.) 

II.   GENERAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A.  The  common  school  system  generally. — 1.  Schoolage,  schoolattendance, 
etc. — Dr.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  submits  tables  showing 
the  school  age,  both  permissible  and  compulsory,  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union; 
also  the  enrollment  and  amount  expended  per  capita  of  population  by  the  several 
States.  The  school  age  recognized  by  the  United  States  census  is  from  5  to  18;  but 
in  18  of  the  States  the  legal  age  at  which  persons  are  permitted  free  school  attendance 
is  from  6  to  21;  in  6  States,  from  6  to  18;  in  11  States,  from  5  to  21;  in  4  States,  from 
6  to  20.     Many  States  have  fixed  a  shorter  period  for  compulsory  school  attendance. 

The  actual  average  attendance  indicates  what  is  actually  realized  in  the  matter  of 
education  in  each  State.  A  table  is  submitted  by  the  witness  giving  the  average  and 
the  aggregate  attendance  in  the  several  States.  The  school  year  is  regarded  as  200 
days,  but  not  all  of  the  States  have  the  schools  open  for  that  length  of  time.  The 
total  amount  of  schooling  given  on  an  average  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  United  States 
by  all  schools,  public  and  private,  is  nearly  5  years  of  200  days  each.  Usually  3  or 
4  months  is  the  extent  of  the  school  year  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  States  that 
have  comparatively  few  cities  average  a  very  small  number  of  days  in  the  school 
year.  In  the  South  Atlantic  division  the  average  school  year  is  so  short  that  each 
inhabitant  receives  only  3.05  years'  education,  while  the  North  Atlantic  division, 
which  contains  the  larger  cities,  is  giving  to  each  inhabitant  an  average  of  6.70  years 
of  200  days  each.  The  total  number  of  school  days  for  the  whole  country  has  been 
gradually  increased,  owing  chiefly  to  the  growth  of  cities  and  large  villages,  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  and  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  country.  The  growth  of 
villages  in  the  South  is  an  important  influence  in  the  lengthening  of  the  school  term, 
which  in  that  section  has  increased  from  an  average  of  94  days  in  the  year  1870  to  an 
average  of  108  days  in  the  year  1899. 

The  percentage  of  school  population  in  the  South  from  6  to  18  years  of  age  is  larger 
than  in  the  North;  the  families  are  larger  and  there  are  fewer  old  people.  By  the 
census  of  1880  it  was  shown  that  the  number  of  children  6  to  13  years  of  age,  inclu- 
sive, was  19.45  for  each  100  inhabitants  of  the  whole  United  States,  but  in  the  North 
Atlantic  division  only  16.92;  in  the  South  Atlantic  division  21.37;  in  the  North 
Central  division  19.74;  in  the  South  Central  division  22.16;  and  in  the  Western 
division  only  16.13.  A  similar  ratio  prevailed  in  respect  to  children  from  4  to  20 
years  of  age  in  the  several  sections  of  the  country.  The  witness  thinks  that  the 
reason  the  percentage  of  children  is  higher  in  the  Southern  States  than  in  the  Northern 
grows  out  of  the  effects  of  the  civil  war,  the  extraordinary  strain  in  physical  and 
mental  exhaustion  and  the  worries  and  discouragements  attendant  on  the  results 
thereof  having  caused  the  percentage  of  persons  over  40  years  of  age  to  be  much 
less  than  the  percentage  of  persons  of  similar  age  in  the  North.     (1-5. ) 

Dr.  Harris  submits  a  table  showing  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  different  States 
in  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  total  number  of 
different  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  for  the  year  1898-99  was  over  15,000,000, 
or  about  20  J  per  cent  of  the  population.     (42-45.) 

2.  Comparison  with  other  countries. — Dr.  Harris  says  the  United  States  shows  a 
greater  rate  of  increase  in  population  than^any  other  country,  and  the  number  of 
persons  reaching  old  age  is  not  so  great  as  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe.     The 
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result  is  that  the  school  population  from  6  to  18  years  is  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
total  population  than  it  is  in  European  countries.  In  the  United  States  the  percent 
age  of  the  population  which  attends  school  some  portion  of  the  year  is  21;  in  Eng- 
land it  is  about  17;  in  Germany  it  is  about  18;  and  in  some  divisions,  say  Saxony, 
20;  in  Spain,  7J;  in  Italy,  7£.  A  table  of  comparative  statistics  of  education  in  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  is  submitted.  After  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy  made  a  great  effort  to  bring  their  children  into  school.  It 
was  thought  that  universal  education  in  Germany  had  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  German  arms.  The  result  is  that  France  now  has  about  14J  per 
cent  of  its  population  in  school,  whereas  before  1875  the  schools  of  that  country 
and  of  the  other  European  countries  enrolled  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  their 
population.     (6-8.) 

Mr.  Winter,  a  journalist  of  Boston,  Mass.,  says  that  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war 
the  United  States  depended  upon  Russia's  aid  in  furnishing  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  that  the  Russian  system  is  carried  out  in  this  country  to-day 
to  a  large  extent,  especially  in  railroads,  civil  engineering,  and  military  schools. 
Europe  educates  the  intelligent  few  and  neglects  the  masses;  the  United  States  edu- 
cates the  masses  and  leaves  the  intelligent  few  to  get  their  education  as  best  they  can. 
He  quotes  from  Bryce's  '  'American  Commonwealth : "  "  The  public  elementary  school 
gives  everybody  the  key  of  knowledge  in  making  reading  and  writing  familiar,  but 
it  has  no  time  to  tel  1  how  to  use  the  key.  The  education  of  the  masses  is  a  superficial 
knowledge."  In  the  United  States  the  only  class  trained  for  their  work  are  those  in 
the  professions,  which  constitute  about  5  per  cent  of  the  population.  Twenty  per 
cent  are  in  commercial  occupations,  leaving  the  remainder  in  need  of  industrial  and 
scientific  training.  The  salaries  paid  in  commercial  and  business  pursuits  average  as 
follows:  Five  per  cent  at  $2,000;  12  per  cent  at  $1,200;  28  per  cent  at  $1,000,  and  56 
per  cent  at  less  than  $1,000  per  annum.     (66,  67.) 

3.  Course  of  study. — Dr.  Harris  says  the  course  of  study  in  the  common  schools  in 
nearly  all  the  States  includes  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  history  of  the 
United  States,  miscellaneous  lessons  in  natural  science,  and  a  course  of  lessons  in 
hygiene,  especially  with  reference  to  intoxicating  drinks.  The  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  every  year  contains  a  table  showing  the  studies  of 
all  the  secondary  pupils,  i.  e.,  those  in  the  high  schools  and  in  private  academies  who 
are  studying  Latin,  Greek,  algebra,  and  geometry.  A  table  is  submitted  showing  the 
students  in  certain  studies  in  secondary  schools  in  1898-99.     (50,  51. ) 

4.  Free  text-books.— Dr.  Harris  submits  2  tables  showing  that  in  9  States  free  text- 
books are  provided,  and  in  10  others  the  district  or  town  has  the  option  of  providing 
free  text-books  for  pupils  within  its  limits. 

5.  Improvement  of  rural  schools. — Dr.  Harris  says  that  many  of  the  States  have 
recently  improved  their  rural  schools.  Ohio  has  done  a  good  deal,  following  the 
example  of  Kingsville,  in  Ashtabula  County.  The  State  has  also  passed  a  law,  called  the 
Boxwell  law,  which  provides  for  certificates  of  graduation  ior  pupils  in  rural  schools, 
and  makes  possible  their  further  education  in  high  schools  at  the  expense  of  the 
State. 

6.  Free  transportation  of  pupils. — Dr.  Harris  says  the  free  transportation  of  pupils 
to  well-graded  schools  began  less  than  30  years  ago,  and  within  the  last  few  years 
the  movement  has  spread  rapidly.  A  table  is  submitted  showing  that  in  14  States 
free  transportation  is  provided  to  and  from  the  schools,  with  certain  restrictions. 
Massachusetts  led  the  way  in  developing  the  district  system  and  also  in  consolida- 
tion. An  act  giving  this  authority  was  passed  in  1869.  A  table  is  submitted  show- 
ing the  amounts  appropriated  for  public-school  transportation  for  the  school  years 
from  1888  to  1896  to  have  increased  from  $22, 118.38  for  the  years  1888-89  to  $91,136.11 
for  the  years  1895-96.  The  movement  has  extended  beyond  Massachusetts  to  nearly 
every  one  of  the  New  England  States,  and  many  hundreds  of  schools  have  been  con- 
solidated, with  the  most  gratifying  results.  Longer  school  terms,  better  teachers, 
better  grading,  better  instruction,  more  interest  in  the  pupils,  greater  physical  com- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  children,  and  better  supervision  have  resulted.  The  new 
plan  is  never  more  expensive  than  the  old  one,  and  is  often  less  expensive.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  New  England  States,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  New  York,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and  North  and  South  Dakota  have  free  transportation, 
with  certain  limitations.  In  most  States  new  legislation  will  be  necessary  to  bring 
this  about.  Consolidation  of  schools  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there  will  be 
only  one  school  in  a  town  or  township.  It  turns  practically  upon  means  of  cheap,  safe, 
and  easy  communication  throughout  the  school  area.  At  Kingsville,  Ohio,  where  the 
transportation  reached  all  the  pupils,  the  cost  of  tuition  was  reduced  from  $22.75  to 
$12.25  a  year  for  each  of  the  50  pupils -brought  to  the  central  school  from  the  outly- 
ing districts. 
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Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  some  other  States  have  provided  for  the  transportation 
of  pupils  from  sparsely  settled  districts  to  the  large  schools  in  villages  centrally  sit- 
uated. It  is  found  that  the  cost  of  transportation  is  more  than  made  up  by  the 
amount  saved  in  wages  of  teachers,  fewer  teachers  being  able  to  do  better  work  under 
the  new  plan  than  a  greater  number  under  the  old  plan.  The  children  are  trans- 
ported in  a  covered  conveyance  or  omnibus,  which  goes  to  the  remote  parts  of  the 
district  and  takes  up  the  children  in  the  morning,  conveys  them  to  the  school,  and 
returns  them  to  their  residences  in  the  afternoon.  In  some  parts  of  Ohio,  where  the 
plan  is  being  tried,  the  drivers  of  the  omnibuses  serve  as  carriers  for  the  mails 
between  the  farmhouses  and  the  post-offices.  Dr.  Harris  thinks  there  is  no  rural 
interest  of  a  social  nature  that  would  be  more  advanced  by  good  roads  than  the  edu- 
cational interest.  In  many  places  road  improvement  is  a  necessary  condition  pre- 
vious to  the  betterment  of  rural  schools.     (33-36.) 

7.  Indian  schools. — Dr.  Hakkis  says  there  are  in  the  United  States  24  Indian 
schools,  having  262  teachers  (116  males  and  146  females)  and  5,364  pupils  (3,076 
males  and  2,288  females).  The  total  expenditure  for  these  schools  approximates 
$200,000. 

The  defect  in  the  education  of  the  Indian  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  tribal  system  (1) 
does  not  permit  the  rise  of  combinations  large  enough  to  give  free  development  to 
productive  industry,  and  (2)  does  not  permit  the  ownership  of  land  in  severalty. 
The  Indian  school  at  Carlisle  teaches  the  Indian  to  desire  individual  ownership  of 
farms  and  shops,  and  to  specialize  his  industry.      (18,  40. ) 

B.  Common  schools  in  the  South.  ( See  also  Education  of  the  Negro,  p.  lx.  ) 
1.  North  Carolina. — Mr.  Winston,  president  of  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts,  says  the  school  year  in  North  Carolina  is  71  days.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  prolong  the  term  from  year  to  year,  and  the  appropriation  for  the 
public  schools  has  been  increased  by  each  successive  legislature  for  the  last  10  or  11 
years.  The  school  tax  at  present  is  18  cents  on  each  $100  and  $1.50  poll  tax,  besides 
a  lump  appropriation  by  a  recent  legislature  of  $100,000.  The  most  efficient  schools 
of  the  State  are  those  in  the  towns  and  small  cities  which  have  a  special  tax.  As 
compared  with  the  condition  10  or  20  years  ago,  the  standard  of  education  among  the 
people  generally  is  decidedly  on  the  increase,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  increase 
in  responsibility.  The  facilities  for  higher  education  in  the  State  are  remarkably 
good,  considering  the  small  amount  of  money  that  is  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  an  income  of  not  quite  $50,000,  and  yet  gradu- 
ates from  there  can  secure  scholarships  from  Harvard,  and  afterwards  fellowships  in 
competition  with  Harvard  men.  There  are  about  600  students  in  the  university. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  smaller  colleges  in  the  State,  mostly  church  colleges,  most 
of  which  are  of  really  high  standard  and  do  creditable  work.  Mr.  Winston  does  not 
favor  Federal  aid  for  these  denominational  colleges.     (126-127. ) 

2.  Smith  Carolina. — Mr.  Simpson,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Clemson  Gol- 
lege,  says  there  is  a  great  mass  of  ignorance  in  South  Carolina,  among  both  the 
white  and  the  colored  populations.  When  the  negroes  were  freed  they  stepped  out 
of  almost  abject  ignorance  and  at  once  become  full-fledged  citizens,  and  the  very 
large  excess  of  negroes  over  whites  in  South  Carolina  seriously  endangered  the  exist- 
ence of  the  white  race.  The  State  thought  the  best  course  to  pursue  was  to  educate 
the  negroes,  who  were  far  more  ignorant  than  the  whites,  because  the  white  people 
had  had  free  public  schools  to  a  certain  extent  before  the  war,  so  that  even  among  the 
very  poor  people  there  was  some  smattering  of  education.  The  State  has  been  very 
liberal  in  its  efforts  to  educate  the  negro,  and  it  has  been  a  terrible  tax  upon  it — a 
tax  which  has  kept  down  the  establishment  of  higher  technical  institutions.  One  of 
the  arguments  against  the  establishment  of  Clemson  College  was  that  there  was  so 
much  taxation  already  for  common-school  purposes.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  South  Carolina  under  21  years  is  to-day  uneducated,  quite  a  large  percentage 
being  unable  to  read  and  write;  many  of  the  people  have  had  no  opportunity  of  going 
to  school  and  have  no  conception  of  education.  In  the  mountain  country  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  ignorance  among  the  adults.  In  some  sections  the  white  children 
do  not  attend  the'public  schools,  even  for  the  short  period  of  3  months,  because  the 
parents  do  not  favor  it.  The  negro  children  really  take  more  kindly  to  education 
than  the  poor  white  children.     (103,  104,  106. ) 

Mr.  Harrison,  a  farmer,  of  Fairview,  S.  C,  says  that  under  the  constitution  of 
South  Carolina  there  is  a  3-mill  property  tax  and  a  poll  tax  levied  for  the  support  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  State,  which  can  not  be  devoted  to  any  other  purpose. 
Every  school  district  in  the  State  also  has  the  privilege  of  levying  an  additional  tax 
for  educational  purposes.  If  a  township  is  too  large,  its  citizens  may  make  applica- 
tion to  the  county  educational  board  for  a  division,  which  is  granted  in  nearly  every 
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instance,  so  that  there  is  a  white  and  a  colored  school  in  each  school  district.  Each 
school  has  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  educational  board  of  the  county. 
Nearly  every  town  in  the  State  levies  an  additional  school  tax  for  higher  education. 
The  appropriation  for  higher  education  in  round  numbers  is  about  $200,000  for  the 
State.  There  is  also  a  tag  tax  on  fertilizers,  amounting  to  about  $50,000  annually, 
which  goes  direct  to  Clemson  College.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  people  of  the  State 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  opportunities  for  education  that  are  afforded.  There  are 
a  few  who  do  not  send  their  children  to  school,  but  that  class  is  very  small.  In  some 
families  where  there  are  a  number  of  children,  perhaps  3  or  4,  will  go  to  school  one 
year  and  the  others  the  next  year.  The  schools  ought  to  run  8  or  9  months,  whereas 
they  run  only  3  or  4  months  in  the  year.  The  school  system  is  not  what  it  ought  to 
be,  but  is  perhaps  as  good  as  the  State  can  afford.     (108, 109. ) 

Mr.  Harrison  says  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  school  tax  of  South  Carolina  is 
paid  by  the  white  race.  The  amount  appropriated  is  divided  per  capita  among  all  the 
children.  The  enrolled  attendance  of  one  year  is  the  basis  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  following  year.  The  colored  population  in  the  schools  is  in  the  proportion  of 
about  4  to  6.     (110.) 

Mr.  Harrison  says  that  Citadel  Academy  is  the  only  place  in  South  Carolina  where 
a  boy  can  get  a  free  education.  The  institution  is  supported  by  the  State,  and  the 
pupils  are  boarded,  clothed,  and  have  free  tuition.  It  is  a  business  education  with  a 
military  feature.  The  State  appropriates  money  enough  to  support  2  beneficiary 
scholars  from  each  county,  and  there  are  also  students  there  who  pay.     (110.) 

This  witness  also  says  that  there  are  private  schools  in  the  State  which  are,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  public  schools.  For  instance,  after  the  public  schools  have  continued 
several  months  in  the  year  the  patrons  of  the  school  will  arrange  to  continue  the 
school  for  a  longer  period  and  will  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  that  purpose.     (110. ) 

Denominational  schools. — Mr.  Harrison  says  that  almost  every  denomination  has 
high  schools  in  South  Carolina;  there  are  more  for  women  than  for  men.  He  thinks 
that  so  far  as  literary  institutions  are  concerned  the  State  of  South  Carolina  is  amply 
supplied,  but  believes  she  is  deficient  in  common  schools  and  in  the  industrial  and 
manual-training  schools.     (110,  111.) 

Mr.  Miller,  the  president  of  the  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  South  Carolina,  testifies  that  South  Carolina  is  taxed  as  much 
as  it  should  be  in  proportion  to  its  income,  but  the  taxation  does  not  yield  enough  to 
support  the  schools  in  a  proper  way.  In  the  towns  and  cities  both  the  white  and 
colored  children  are  fairly  provided  with  houses  and  school  appliances,  but  in  the 
country  districts  the  school  system  is  more  or  less  of  a  makeshift,  especially  so  far  as 
the  negro  children  are  concerned.  No  complaint  can  be  made  against  South  Caro- 
lina so  far  as  appropriating  money  for  negro  education  is  concerned.  About  one- 
ninth  of  the  taxes  of  the  State  are  paid  by  the  negro  race,  and  that  race  is  largely  in 
the  majority  in  the  State.  For  all  State  purposes  outside  of  education  there  is  a  levy 
of  5  mills,  and  for  educational  purposes  there  is  a  levy  of  3  mills  and  a  poll  tax  of  $1 
for  each  adult  male  below  50  years  of  age,  so  that  practically  half  the  State  taxation 
of  South  Carolina  goes  to  the  common-school  educational  system.  This  school  fund 
is  prorated  to  each  school  district  on  the  attendance  of  the  previous  year.  After  the 
prorating  is  made  it  becomes  a  common  fund  of  the  district  and  then  the  identity  as 
to  race  is  lost,  the  use  of  the  money  depending  entirely  on  the  class,  ability,  and 
conceptions  of  the  trustees;  hence  the  conditions  in  one  township  in  the  State  may 
be  entirely  different  from  those  in  other  townships.  In  Charleston  and  two  or  three 
other  cities  there  is  very  little  difference  in  ttie  pay  of  the  negro  and  white  teachers, 
but  in  the  country  districts  the  negro  teachers  receive  only  about  one-half  the  salary 
of  the  white  teachers.  In  Charleston  all  the  teachers  in  the  colored  schools  except 
6  are  white;  in  the  boys'  schools  outside  of  Spartanburg  and  Greenville  both  races 
are  employed.  If  the  schools  over  the  State  were  on  the  same  scale  of  elevation  as 
in  Charleston,  no  assistance  would  be  needed.     (117,  118.) 

Mr.  Miller  testifies  that  up  to  1840,  out  of  a  possible  school  population  of  120,000 
white  children  in  South  Carolina,  not  over  13,000  attended  the  free  schools.  Up 
to  1860,  out  of  a  possible  school  population  of  150,000  whites,  not  over  30,000 
attended  the  free  schools.  Prior  to  1860  facilities  were  not  offered  the  poor  whites 
to  educate  themselves.  The  schoolhouses  were  practically  all  in  the  towns.  The 
man  of  property  and  means  in  those  days  educated  his  children  mostly  abroad,  but 
the  poor  man,  who  had  to  compete  with  slave  labor,  had  no  opportunity  to  educate 
his  children  at  all.  The  great  mass  of  the  negroes  were  almost  wholly  ignorant,  and 
had  to  be  kept  so  if  slavery  was  to  exist.  The  war  wiped  out  the  school  system  of 
the  State,  and  when  it  was  reorganized  there  was  perhaps  greater  illiteracy  than 
before  the  war.  Mr.  Miller  estimates  the  school  population  ofnegroes  at  the  present 
time  at  not  less  than  300,000.     (118, 119. ) 
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Mr.  Simpson  says  South  Carolina  appropriates  for  public  schools  about  $1,000,000 
every  year,  which  is  divided  per  capita  between  the  white  and  black  children;  there 
being  a  large  excess  of  colored  children,  that  race  gets  the  larger  part  of  the  appro- 
priation. He  thinks  the  public  schools  that  are  supported  by  this  appropriation 
are  kept  open  3  or  4  months  in  the  year.  The  State  is  exceedinglv  poor  and  is 
doing  the  best  it  can.  Almost  every  community  of  any  importance  in  the  State  has 
a  graded  school  and  special  taxation  to  support  it.  The  little  which  the  State  pays 
for  higher  education  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  and  would  not  extend  the  term  of  the  com- 
mon schools  more  than  a  week  or  two  if  devoted  to  that  purpose.  The  school  term 
ought  to  last  8  or  9  months;  the  3  months'  schooling  is  a  mere  smattering  and  not 
real  education.  The  universal  demand  is  for  a  longer  school  year.  The  system  does 
not  extend  far  enough  and  the  money  is  lacking  to  establish  high  schools.  In  most 
of  the  towns,  and  in  some  of  the  country  districts,  a  special  tax  is  levied  for  higher 
education,  but  the  people  are  too  poor  in  many  of  the  other  places  to  pay  such  a  tax. 
Of  all  the  expenditures  of  the  State,  more  than  one-half,  and  perhaps  three-fourths, 
goes  to  the  public  schools.  The  public-school  system  is  being  improved  and  is  work- 
ing out  good  results.     (103,104,105.) 

x3.  Georgia. — Professor  Du  Bois,  of  Atlanta  University,  testifies  that  the  money  for 
the  public  schools  in  Georgia  is  raised  by  local  taxation,  a  poll  tax,  and  a  number  of 
special  taxes,  such  as  the  taxes  on  liquor  licenses,  half  of  the  rental  from  the  Western 
and  Atlantic  Eailroad,  which  is  owned  by  the  State,  and  the  inspection  tax  on  fer- 
tilizers. The  fund  is  divided  among  the  counties  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of 
direct  taxation  which  they  pay.  Very  little  local  taxation  is  added  except  in  the 
cities.  The  schools  are  controlled  locally  by  a  county  school  commissioner.  There 
are  also  county  boards  of  trustees  and  local  trustees.  The  power  over  education  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  elective  board.  Sometimes  there  are  colored  representatives 
on  the  board  and  sometimes  not. 

Professor  Du  Bois  doubts  whether  there  has  been  any  improvement  during  the 
last  decade  in  the  condition  and  standing  of  the  white  public  schools  in  Georgia, 
but  he  says  they  are  better  than  the  negro  schools.  They  do  not  compare  at  all  with 
the  public  schools  of  New  England.  Among  the  wealthy  white  people  there  are  a 
number  of  private  schools.  The  girls  go  to  women's  colleges  and.  the  boys  to  the 
denominational  schools  and  the  State  university.  Some  of  them  go  North  for  their 
education.  ' 

There  is  always  difficulty  about  county  superintendents  because  of  the  small  pay 
they  receive,  and  this  sometimes  results  in  hiring  teachers  who  will  contribute  part 
of  their  salaries  either  to  the  superintendents  or  to  someone  else  in  order  to  get  places, 
with  the  result  that  a  poor  class  of  teachers  is  often  employed.     (161,  173,  174.) 

Dougherty  County. — Professor  Du  Bois  testifies  that  in  Dougherty  County  about  73 
per  cent  of  all  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  are  illiterate — that  is,  they  either  can 
not  read  or  write  or  can  read  so  little  as  to  amount  to  nothing.  The  percentage  of 
illiterates  under  the  age  of  20  is  about  60  per  cent.  This  increased  literacy  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  20  is  attributed  to  the  common  schools  of  Dougherty  County,  which, 
although  very  poor,  have  some  good  features.  There  is  no  schoolhouse  in  the  whole 
county  that  can  compare  with  the  very  worst  schoolhouse  in  New  England.  The 
best  one  that  Professor  Du  Bois  ever  saw  in  the  county  was  a  board  house  equipped 
with  rude  benches,  without  desksTno  sort  of  furniture  except  a  blackboard  and  three 
boards  put  together  for  the  teacher's  desk,  and  only  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  wall 
for  a  window.     Most  of  the  schoolhouses  were  either  old  log  huts  or  negro  churches. 

There  is  less  illiteracy  in  the  town  of  Albany,  the  county  seat  of  the  county,  than 
in  the  country  districts.  There  are  some  good  teachers  in  Albany.  The  American 
Missionary  Association  started  an  academy  there  some  20  years  ago,  and  its  influence 
has  been  beneficial.  It  is  now  entirely  under  colored  teachers,  nearly  all  of  whom 
are  college  graduates.  The  attendance  amounts  to  200  or  300.  The  public  school  is 
not  quite  so  good,  and  the  teachers  are  not  paid  so  well  as  in  the  academy.  (161, 
172,  173.) 

4.  Texas.— Bishop  Gkant  says  that  the  conditions  in  all  the  Southern  States 
where  slavery  formerly  existed  are  practically  the  same,  but  the  educational  facili- 
ties of  Texas  are  perhaps  better  than  in  any  other  of  the  Southern  States,  the  school 
fund  being  larger.     (144,  145.)  ' 

5.  Deficiencies  of  Southern  education.— Dr.  Dabnby  thinks  that  the  South  has  at  last 
come  to  recognize  the  deficiencies  of  her  educational  system  and  the  one-sidedness  of 
her  schools.  The  recent  agitation  for  technical  education  grows  out  of  the  desire  of 
the  people  to  work  up  their  own  resources.  Dr.  Dabney  fears,  however,  that  there 
is  danger  of  taking  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  subject,  and  thinks  that  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  common  school  system  than  heretofore.  One  of  the  difficulties 
with  the  system  of  education  in  the  South  has  been  that  most  of  the  thought  has 
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been  given  to  higher  education  and  too  little  to  the  education  of  all  the  people  in  the 
common  schools.  The  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  South  are  not  attended 
as  largely  as  those  of  other  States,  because  the  Southern  States  have  too  few  public 
schools  to  support  them.  Another  fault  with  the  education  of  to-day  is  that  the 
graduates  are  not  fitted  for  the  actual  business  affairs  of  life.  So  long  as  the  gradu- 
ates are  fit  for  nothing  but  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  and  newspaper  reporting,  and 
are  positively  disqualified  for  business  or  manufacturing,  there  is  something  wrong 
in  the  system.  The  common  school  education  should  lay  a. foundation  upon  which 
one  could  build  any  ordinary  profession.  It  should  give  a  broad  basis  to  make  an 
intelligent  artisan  as  well  as  a  bookkeeper.  Technical  education  is  important,  but 
universal  public  education  is  more  important.  Manual  training  and  scientific 
branches  should  be  put  into  high  schools,  where  the  children  can  have  an  opportu- 
nity for  broad  training.  If  greater  productivity  is  the  aim,  there  must  be  better  com- 
mon schools.     (192,193.) 

6.  Dislike  of  public  schools. — Professor  Du  Bois,  of  Atlanta  University,  thinks  there 
is  a  dislike  of  the  public  school  system  among  the  best  people  of  the  South.  They 
do  not  think  the  poor  whites  ought  not  to  be  educated,  but  they  have  their  doubts 
as  to  whether  the  public  school  system  is  the  best  method  of  giving  the  child  an 
education.     (173,  174.) 

7.  Compulsory  education. — Mr.  Winston  favors  compulsory  education  in  North 
Carolina.  It  would  be  the  greatest  lever  in  the  improvement  of  the  South.  It  will 
render  the  poorer  class  of  people  discontented  with  their  present  lot,  and  thereby 
spur  them  to  renewed  endeavors  for  material  improvement,  and  will  increase  wants 
and  desires,  and  thus  stimulate  their  intellectual  activities  and  make  them  capable  of 
doing  more  and  better  things.  As  an  economical  measure  compulsory  education,  and 
also  as  much  industrial  and  technical  education  as  possible,  are  desirable.  Drawing, 
designing,  carpentering,  etc.,  should  be  put  into  the  public  school  system.     (127. ) 

Mr.  Harrison  favors  compulsory  education  up  to  the  point  of  requiring  a  child  to 
read  and  write,  but  no  further.     (116. ) 

Mr.  Simpson  says  he  does  not  think  the  educational  system  of  South  Carolina  has 
reached  such  a  state  of  perfection  as  would  warrant  a  compulsory  school  law.  Such 
a  law  might  be  enacted  to  apply  to  the  towns  and  not  to  the  rural  districts,  but  it  would 
be  a  special  law,  and  Mr.  Simpson  doubts  if  it  would  be  constitutional.  The  schools 
are  so  located  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  a  great  many  children  in  the  country 
to  attend  them,  and  it  would  be  a  terrible  hardship  to  require  them  to  go  to  school 
unless  the  districts  were  so  divided  up  that  the  schools  would  be  convenient.     (106. ) 

C.  Secondary  and  higher  education.  (See  also,  as  to  conditions  in  the 
South,  section  B. ) — 1.  High  schools. — Dr.  Hakris  calls  attention  to  a  significant 
increase  of  high  schools  in  the  United  States  from  2,526  9  years  ago  to  5,315  at  the 
present  time.  Natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  form  a  large  part  of  the  secondary 
course  of  study.  Natural  philosophy  enables  the  pupil  to  understand  the  nature  of 
force  and  the  contraction  of  machines  which  turn  force  to  useful  purposes.     (16.) 

2.  Colleges. — Dr.  Harris  testifies  that  in  the  25  years  between  1872  and  1897  the 
number  of  students  in  the  colleges  alone,  omitting  professional  and  technical  stu- 
dents, increased  from  580  in  1,000,000  to  1,201  in  1,000,000,  and  the  number  of  col- 
lege students  pursuing  special  investigations  increased  25  fold.  A  table  is  submitted 
showing  the  increase  from  year  to  year.     (40,  41. ) 

3.  Higher  education  of  women. — Dr.  H  arris  testifies  that  the  education  of  women  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning  has  been  revolutionized  in  the  last  25  years.  A  table 
is  submitted  showing  the  women  students  in  colleges  and  seminaries  for  the  years  1874 
to  1899,  which  shows  an  increase  of  from  14,768  to  37,505.  The  higher  education  of 
women  has  tended  to  displace  men  in  certain  employments.  Women  are  taking  up 
their  quota  of  clerkships,  and  out  of  403,333  teachers  in  the  public  schools  only  32.6 
per  cent  are  males.     (45,  46. )    ' 

4.  Scientific  and  technical  education. — Dr.  Dabney  says  the  old-time  college  was 
unsurpassed  in  giving  men  character  and  classical  culture,  but  deficient  in  that  it  did 
not  qualify  all  its  students  for  all  the  work  of  life.  The  great  defect  was  that  it  had 
no  training  for  young  men  who  had  no  taste  for  the  classics,  literature,  or  philosophy, 
and  were  not  fitted  for  the  higher  walks  of  professional  life.  About  1870  the  neces- 
sity for  reform  in  the  system  of  education  became  manifest  to  scholars  all  over  the 
world.  The  movement  for  scientific  and  technical  education  was  world-wide,  and 
the  changes  made  in  college  education  in  the  South  were  in  harmony  with  the  trend 
of  modern  thought  and  industrial  development  the  world  over.  It  was  an  auspicious 
time  for  such  a  change  in  the  South,  following  so  closely  upon  the  end  of  the  civil 
war.  The  South  commenced  to  appreciate  about  that  time  the  almost  boundless 
material  resources  which  she  possesses,  and  set  bravely  to  work  to  build  up  her  waste 
places  and  win  back  the  wealth  of  which  she  had  been  deprived  by  the  war.    In 
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order  to  utilize  the  resources  of  the  South  it  became  necessary  to  give  Southern  boys 
an  opportunity  to  secure  a  scientific  and  technical  education.  As  a  result  of  all  these 
considerations  there  has  been  a  'Wonderful  development  in  scientific  and  technical 
education  in  the  South.     (197.) 

D.  Proposed  Federal  aid.— 1.  For  common  schooU.—  Mr.  Miller  says  that 
on  account  of  the  impoverished  condition  of  South  Carolina,  and  because  of  the  great 
number  of  ignorant  citizens,  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  any  sort  of  an  education 
with  the  money  available.  He  argues  strongly  for  Federal  aid  for  the  public  schools, 
and  refers  to  the  efforts  of  Senator  Blair  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress  to  that  end.  Bet- 
ter  citizenship  will  benefit  the  General  Government,  and  if  the  State  is  too  poor  to 
furnish  the  means  for  education  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  give  its  assistance.  While  there  is  no  precedent  for  such  aid,  there  is  no 
other  case  in  which  such  justifiable  demands  for  making  a  precedent  exist.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government,  whenever  the  people  are  impoverished  and  unable  to 
enlighten  themselves,  to  furnish  the  means  to  educate  them,  and  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment lends  its  assistance  in  this  case  the  South  will  not  only  be  in  a  condition  to 
help  itself  in  a  short  time,  but  will  also  be  of  general  assistance  to  the  entire  country. 
(118-120.) 

Professor  DuBois  thinks  the  National  Government  ought  to  do  something  for  com- 
mon school  education  in  the  South,  especially  for  negroes,  and  he  recommends  a  bill 
modeled  on  the  Blair  bill.  He  suggests  that  an  appropriation  ought  to  be  made  in 
proportion  to  illiteracy  in  the  various  States,  the  National  Government  merely  sup- 
plementing local  efforts.  He  would  make  the  law  equally  applicable  to  all,  so  that 
some  white  schools  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  Government's  aid.     (174, 175. ) 

Professor  Weight  believes  that  the  National  Government  should  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  Southern  States -in  helping  to  educate  the  illiterate,  especially  the  negroes. 
He  believes  that  all  the  Southern  States  are  expending  and  have  expended  as  much 
money  in  aid  of  education  as  they  can  afford.  The  sentiment  of  the  Southern  States 
is  largely  in  favor  of  a  measure  on  the  lines  of  the  Blair  bill.  In  the  State  of  Georgia 
he  does  not  think  there  are  over  one  dozen  schoolhouses  for  colored  people,  in  the 
country,  especially,  that  were  built  for  school  purposes.     (203,  206,  207,  210.) 

Mr.  Winston  favors  an  appropriation  from  th.  General  Government  in  aid  of  tex- 
tile and  manual  schools,  and  also  inaid  cf  the  common  schools  of  his  State.  He  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  Blair  bill.  The  public  schools  have  not  been  developed  in  the 
South  to  the  point  of  efficiency,  and  are  not  ardently  supported  either  by  the  edu- 
cated or  by  the  uneducated  people.  Agitation  has  gradually  pushed  them  forward, 
though  somewhat  slowly.  His  reasons  for  asking  Federal  aid  are  two:  (1)  Because 
of  the  unusual  impoverishment  of  the  South  by  the  war,  and  the  burdens  resulting 
therefrom;  and  (2)  because  it  would  result  in  the  improvement  of  citizenship. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  education  should  be  any  more  a  State 
function  than  a  national  function.  There  should  be  a  national  university,  for 
instance,  at  Washington,  and  there  should  be  some  system  arranged  whereby  the 
United  States  would  help  the  weaker  section  or  States  in  pulling  up  to  the  general 
national  level  of  education,  just  as  the  State  is  now  helping  the  weaker  counties  to 
pull  up  to  the  general  level.  National  aid  might  be  given  in  the  form  of  subsidies 
to  normal  schools  for  technical  and  industrial  education.  The  supply  of  education 
for  the  professions  other  than  teaching  is  already  ample.     (126, 127.) 

Bishop  Derrick  says  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  those  who  some  years  ago  opposed 
negro  education  now  favor  it.  He  thinks  the  South  would  be  very  much  better  off 
if  the  nation  would  adopt  ex-Senator  Blair's  bill,  or  some  like  measure.  The  South 
has  done  remarkably  well  since  the  war  in  the  matter  of  negro  education,  but  her 
resources  are  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  If  Congress  would  pass  a  national 
educational  bill,  appropriating  money  for  educational  interests,  and  the  negro  should 
receive  his  share,  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  everybody  concerned.  In  the 
Southern  States  there  are  only  from  3  to  6  months'  schooling  in  a  year.     (157,  158. ) 

Mr.  Salter  desires  legislation  providing  for  national  aid  to  the  South  for  educational 
purposes,  especially  for  higher  industrial  education.     (154.) 

Mr.  Simpson  says  that  South  Carolina  has  been  as  liberal  as  possible  with  her  limited 
resources.  There  is  a  very  good  feeling  between  all  the  institutions  that  receive 
State  aid,  but  all  of  them  need  additional  aid,  which  must  come  either  from  private 
donation  or  from  the  Federal  Government.  A  great  deal  of  money  is  needed  for 
Clemson  College;  its  capacity  ought  to  be  doubled,  and  the  textile  department  is 
going  to  be  costly.     (102,104,106,107.) 

2.  For  industrial  education. — Mr.  Beaty  thinks  the  United  States  Government 
ought  to  recognize  it  as  a  duty  to  establish  and  maintain  manual  and  textile  schools, 
especially  in  the  States  of  the  South,  where  there  is  a  large  ignorant  population, 
and  where  the  means  or  facilities  for  education  are  meager.     There  ought  to  be  one 
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advanced  textile  school  in  each  State,  and  several  other  such  schools  of  a  lower  grade. 
(99.) 

Mr.  Hahrison  thinks  the  United  States  Government  could  very  profitably  give  a 
liberal  support  to  Clemson  College  or  to  any  other  school  of  a  like  character.  He 
believes  that  all  American  products  should  be  manufactured  in  this  country,  and 
that  if  the  technical  schools  were  accorded  sufficient  support  they  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  entire  country.  It  would  pay  the  United  States  to  put  money  enough 
into  these  technical  schools,  with  proper  safeguards,  to  make  them  first-class  institu- 
tions, where  every  boy,  whether  rich  or  poor,  could  get  the  education  he  desired. 
South  Carolina  is  appropriating  as  much  money  as  she  can  afford  for  educational 
purposes.  Common  schools  are  more  in  need  of  funds  than  any  other  institutions. 
In  the  rural  communities  the  neglect  in  education  is  not  caused  by  the  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  need  of  it,  but  by  the  depression  which  has  existed  in  the  South  for  a 
good  many  years.  The  raw  material  produced  in  the  South  has  been  worth,  until 
recently,  little  above  the  cost  of  production,  with  the  result  that  the  people  have 
been  reduced  to  very  great  straits.     (109.) 

Mr.  Miller  argues  that  the  Federal  Government  should  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
manual  training  schools  of  the  South.  In  the  cotton  factories  there  is  needed  a  gup- 
ply  of  skilled  operatives,  and  the  Government  ought  to  assist  in  educating  the  young 
men,  so  as  to  enable  that  section  of  the  country  to  compete  with  other  markets. 

Every  additional  wheel  in  the  way  of  manufacturing  that  is  started  up  or  caused  to  turn  enhances 
the  wealth  of  the  Government;  but  if  these  wheels  are  started  in  incompetent  hands  the  thing  col- 
lapses and  the  Government  in  the  end  is  the  sufferer. 

The  United  States  Government  ought  to  turn  over  to  the  States  the  fund  now  in 
the  Treasury  due  to  dead  negro  soldiers,  whose  identity  has  never  been  established, 
and' never  will  be  established,  for  the  establishment  and  equipping  of  textile  training 
schools.  That  fund  is  quite  large,  and  it  should  be  prorated  among  the  States  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  soldiers  from  each  State  who  have  not  been  identified. 
(120,  121.) 

III.  TECHNICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

A.  Oeneral  discussion. — 1.  Desirability.- — Mr.  Winter,  a  journalist,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  believes  in  applying  technical  education  to  every  pursuit.  He  believes  the 
United  States  Government  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  such  education.  The 
United  States  is  taking  on  the  character  of  a  world  empire.  It  is  assuming  new 
responsibilities,  and  the  standard  of  education  needs  to  be  changed  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  education  was 
practically  in  the  hands  of  the  theologians  and  philosophers.  Technology  developed 
first  among  the  professions  of  law,  theology,  and  medicine,  and  it  is  only  within  the 
last  50  years  that  it  has  reached  commerce  and  the  trades.  Napoleon  was  the  first 
to  appreciate  the  idea  of  national  responsibility  for  technical  education.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  France,  has  a  laboratory  attached  to  every  professor's  chair. 

The  United  States  Government  should  establish  a  university  at  Washington. 
There  is  at  present  in  the  United  States  no  national-  recognition  of  any  educational 
responsibility  except  in  the  case  of  the  Indian.  Technical  education  succeeds  in 
Europe  because  the  Government  furnishes  it.  The  United  States  Government, 
especially  for  the  consular  service,  needs  a  technical  school,  which  ncr  one  but  the 
Government  can  furnish.  It  would  be  better  to  bring  the  technically  educated  Euro- 
pean professors  to  this  country  than  to  send  the  American  boy  abroad  to  secure  a 
technical  education,  often  at  the  expense  of  patriotism.     (66, 67. ) 

Mr.  Winter  says  that  New  England  is  being  educated  by  11,000  women  teachers, 
who  can  not  and  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  technical  education.  What  is 
true  of  New  England  is  true  of  every  other  section  of  the  United  States.  The  native 
New  Englander  is  becoming  a  wealth  distributer  instead  of  a  wealth  creator,  because 
of  a  lack  of  technical  education,  and  is  being  supplanted  by  the  thrifty  foreigner. 
"New  England  is  already  the  producer  of  industrial  ruins.  Her  textile  supremacy 
has  departed."     (67,68.) 

Mr.  Beaty,  quoting  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Barker,  headmaster  of  the  textile  department 
of  the  Bradford  (England)  Technical  College,  says  the  three  stages  of  educa- 
tion are,  first,  the  home  life;  second,  the  school  and  college  life;  and  third,  the  com- 
munal life.  The  home,  school,  and  college  life  do  but  prepare  for  the  practical 
everyday  life  of  the  world,  which  is  really  the  training  college  of  life.  The  great 
work  for  industrial  education  is  the  raising  of  industries  into  practical  sciences,  which 
shall  call  forth  the  energies  and  capabilities  of  the  best  of  our  industrial  population. 
The  value  of  industrial  education  as  a  direct  preparation  for  earning  one's  daily  bread 
must  not  be  overlooked.  The  first  principles  of  technical  training  are  system,  accu- 
racy, and  fairness.    In  the  case  of  a  mechanical  student,  he  is  taught  to  use  the 
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proper  tools  or  machine  for  each  kind  of  work,  and  is  also  taught  the  theory  of  engi- 
neering of  the  kind  he  may  be  studying,  together  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  machines  used.  The  technically  trained  man  is  enabled  to  differentiate 
between  the  important  and  the  unimportant,  and  to  understand  new  machines  that 
may  come  under  his  attention.  He  thus  has  an  immense  advantage  over  the  man 
not  so  thoroughly  equipped.  Industrial  schools  develop  the  scientific  side  of  the 
trade  or  business  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  are  the  workingman's  best 
friend.  Many  of  those  who  are  now  filling  good  positions  as  railroad  engineers, 
bridge  constructors,  shipbuilders,  etc.,  would  probably  be  laborers  at  small  wages  if 
it  were  not  for  the  industrial  education  they  have  received.  Many  of  the  graduates 
of  demson  College,  South  Carolina,  for  example,  are  now  occupying  positions  of 
responsibility  and  commanding  high  salaries,  not  because  they  are  more  brainy  than 
others  around  them,  but  because  they  have  had  that  technical  training  which  has 
fitted  them  for  such  positions.     (96,97.) 

Mr.  Harrison  thinks  it  would  not  be  good  policy  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  technical 
training  in  the  common  schools,  because  if  special  lines  were  begun  and  followed  out 
prior  to  the  time  the  pupil  reaches  15  or  16  years  of  age  he  would  be  obliged  to  leave 
off  the  general  studies,  which  are  really  necessary  as  a  foundation  for  all  education. 
The  special  courses,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  taken  up  after  the  pupil  leaves  the 
common  schools.     (111.) 

Dr.  Harris  maintains  that  while  general  education  is  perhaps  sufficient  for  the 
masses  of  the  people,  there  should  be  enough  industrial  schools  to  enable  any  person 
in  the  community  to  learn  all  that  a  school  can  teach  regarding  the  main  industry  of 
his  community. 

Dr.  Harris  does  not  think  the  apprentice  system  best  for  learning  a  trade.  In  many 
of  the  arts  the  school  gives  a  better  instruction.  The  complaint  against  the  appren- 
tice system  is  that  the  employer  naturally  wishes  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  out  of  the 
apprentice,  and  keep  him  as  long  as  he  can  in  his  service,  and  he  therefore  holds  back 
from  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  secrets  of  the  trade.  Often  the  appren- 
tice is  not  helped  at  all  to  acquire  the  highest  skill.  In  a  school  the  idea  is  entirely 
different,  and  the  pupils  are  taught  as  rapidly  as  their  capacity  will  permit.  Between 
1870  and  1890  the  classes  of  labor  which  require  more  directive  power  and  more  skill 
increased  very  much  faster  than  the  population.  Draftsmen  and  inventors  increased 
fourfold;  chemists  and  metallurgists  increased  threefold;  journalists  doubled;  print- 
ers, compositors,  and  lithographers  nearly  doubled,  while  the  men  of  all  work 
decreased  greatly,  and  the  specialized  workers  in  iron  and  steel  increased  from 
14  in  a  thousand  to  21  in  a  thousand.  Many  other  skilled  trades  practically  doubled 
their  numbers.     (40.) 

Dr.  Harris  says  that  there  has  been  great  activity  in  the  adoption  of  new  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States,  especially  since  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia. 
Russia,  in  her  exhibit  at  that  exposition,  showed  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
reducing  the  elements  of  trades  to  a  teachable  form.  It  is  much  less  expensive  both 
for  the  teacher  and  the  learner  to  have  the  elements  of  industries  taught  in  progress- 
ive lessons  to  classes  than  by  the  so-called  apprentice  system.  After  the  Crimean 
war  the  Russian  Government  became  aware  that  there  were  more  people  producing 
raw  material  in  that  country,  especially  in  the  form  of  agricultural  products,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  and  a  smaller  ratio  engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
commerce,  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe;  and  the  nation  introduced  skilled 
workmen  into  the  villages  and  cities  of  Russia  from  the  west  of  Europe,  together 
with  school  shops  for  the  training  of  skilled  labor,  with  the  result  that  Russia 
has  increased  very  materially  her  annual  product.  A  nation  that  depends  entirely 
upon  agriculture,  even  if  it  is  a  fertile  country,  will  not  be  a  wealthy  country.    (8, 9. ) 

2.  Advantages  shown  by  German  experience. — Mr.  Winter  says  that  the  German 
Government  has  done  more  in  the  way  of  applying  technical  education  to  every  pur- 
suit than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  It  is  admitted  in  Great  Britain  to-day  that 
that  country  is  in  danger  of  being  supplanted  by  Germany  on  account  of  her  devo- 
tion to  technical  education.  In  the  German  army  a  man  is  trained  in  everything, 
even  down  to  shoeing  a  horse.  "They  take  a  man  and  make  the  most  of  him." 
That  is  the  German  idea  of  the  "fatherland."  Germans  who  come  to  this  country 
are  above  the  average  immigrants.  They  are  well  educated  and  carefully  trained. 
Their  superiority  is  wholly  attributable  to  the  superior  education  given  them  by  the 
State.  The  United  States  has  much  to  learn  from  Europe  in  this  particular.  Ger- 
many believes  that  the  world' s_  industrial  supremacy  is  within  her  grasp.  She  does 
not  rely  upon  an  abstract  theory  of  protection  or  free  trade,  but  educates  her  citi- 
zens in  commercial  supremacy.     (66,  67,  68.) 

Mr.  Beatt,  professor  in  Clemson  College,  South  Carolina,  says  the  Germans  are 
probably  the  most  progressive  and  practical  nation  of  the  world,  and  have  brought 
about  some  wonderful  results  by  working  the  theorist  and  the  practical  man  side  by 
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side.  Germany,  with  her  great  population  and  insufficient  land,  has  to  import  raw 
materials,  including  about  1,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  year,  besides  quantities  of  food 
stuffs  to  sustain  her  people.  Yet  laboring  under  these  great  disadvantages  she  stands 
second  in  the  list  of  nations  of  the  world  in  trade,  largely  by  reason  of  the  fact  of  her 
industrial  education.  Any  industry  will  seek  that  nation  which  has  the  special 
knowledge  best  suited  to  it.  A  celebrated  German  chemist,  Hermsdorf,  was  the  first 
to  discover  the  process  to  make  an  absolute  fast  black.  The  Germans  have  also  shown 
us  how  to  increase  the  value  of  raw  materials  by  increasing  and  utilizing  their  by- 
products. For  instance,  they  increase  the  value  of  coal  tar  by  manufacturing  phena- 
cetin,  thereby  multiplying  the  value  of  the  raw  materials  some  ten  thousand  times. 
In  almost  every  town  of  this  country  various  articles  of  manufacture  are  found 
stamped  ' ' Made  in  Germany."  The  demand  for  these  articles  shows  their  superior- 
ity. What  Germany  has  done  America  can  do,  because  the  American  nation  is 
equally  energetic  and  her  natural  resources  are  much  greater.     (95, 97, 98. ) 

Dr.  Harris  says  that  Germany  is  the  most  remarkable  example  to  be  found  of  a 
sudden  increase  in  production.  In  1870  Germany  produced  about  26  cents  per  day  for 
each  inhabitant.  By  diversifying  the  industries  and  raising  at  home  what  had  for- 
merly been  purchased  abroad,  the  productive  power  per  capita  has  increased  about 
10  cents  a  day  in  the  last  30  years.  One  of  the  chief  industries  is  the  production  of 
sugar  from  beets. .  Germany  ascertained  that  she  was  using  much  less  sugar  per 
inhabitant  than  many  other  countries,  although  being  a  northern  country  her  inhab- 
itants needed  the  carbon  which  sugar  contains.  She  thereupon  began  to  raise  beets, 
improving  the  method  of  culture,  and  to  manufacture  her  own  sugar,  with  the  result 
that  there  has  been  a  revolution  in  the  production  of  sugar.  Formerly  sugar  cane 
furnished  nearly  all  the  sugar;  now  the  annual  product  of  cane  sugar  is  4,500,000 
tons,  while  the  beet  sugar  of  the  world  amounts  to  5,500,000  tons.     (13.) 

3.  Nature  of  instruction. — Dr.  Dabney  says  a  complete  system  of  technical  schools 
comprehends  the  following: 

1.  A  system  of  trade  schools,  in  which  pupils  are  trained  for  the  leading  arts. 

2.  Polytechnic  schools,  in  which  instruction  in  the  applied  sciences  and  technical  or  professional 
training  are  offered  more  advanced  students. 

3.  Institutes  of  technology  or  departments  of  science  in  universities,  in  which  the  highest  profes- 
sional instruction  in  the  applied  sciences  is  provided.     (195.) 

4.  Existing  industrial  and  manual-training  schools. — D&  Harris  testifies  that  manual 
training  has  been  introduced  to  some  extent  into  our  public  schools,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  remarkable  schools  have  been  founded  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  teach 
industries.  These  special  schools  are  taking  the  place  of  the  shiftless  methods  of 
apprenticeship.  The  school  differs  from  apprenticeship  by  laying  a  solid  basis  in  sci- 
ence and  arithmetic.  It  enables  the  pupil  to  understand  the  machine  and  to  invent  a 
better  one  if  needed.  There  are  at  present  125  industrial  schools  in  the  country,  whereas 
10  years  ago  there  were  only  18.  The  witness  submits  a  table  showing  the  number 
of  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over  in  each  State  in  which  manual  training  was 
given  in  the  public  schools  for  the  years  1890, 1894, 1896,  and  1899.  Manual  training 
was  recommended  for  the  students  of  the  University  of  Virginia  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  included  it  in  his  plan  for  an  academy  at  Philadelphia. 
About  1830  the  idea  was  actively  put  forth,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  Centennial 
Exposition- in  1876  that  the  present  system  of  manual  training  was  put  into  effect  in 
this  country.  Strong  opposition  was  made  among  school  men  for  a  time,  but  manual 
training  has  steadily  grown  in  popularity  and  a  constantly  improved  method  has 
resulted.  In  1899  manual  training  was  an  essential  feature  in  the  public-school 
course  of  170  cities.  In  350  institutions  other  than  city  schools  there  is  training  which 
partakes  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  manual  training.  These  institutions  embrace 
almost  every  class  known  to  American  education,  and  the  manual  features  vary  from 
the  purely  educational  manual  training  to  the  direct  trade  instruction  of  the  appren- 
tice schools.  In  many  cases  the  legislatures  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  movement. 
Massachusetts  requires  every  city  of  200,000  inhabitants  to  maintain  high-school 
manual- training  courses  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education.  Maine' authorizes 
any  city  or  town  to  provide  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  pupils 
over  15  years  of  age.  Industrial  training  is  authorized  by  general  laws  in  Connecti- 
cut, Georgia,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Utah,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Detailed  tables  are  submitted  by  the  witness  showing  the 
cities  in  which  manual  training  other  than  drawing  was  given  in  the  public  schools 
in  1898-99,  and  describing  the  courses.  More  than  40  of  the  101  manual-training 
schools  in  the  United  States  mentioned  in  the  table  referred  to  are  of  high-schoolgrade. 
(16-33.) 

Dr.  Harris  says  the  manual-training  school  as  it  exists  to-day  is  in  an  experimental 
stage.  It  is  important,  but  it  has  not  solved  all  the  problems,  nor  has  it  shown  that 
the  French  and  Belgian  systems  of  special  industrial  schools  is  not  preferable.    The 
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most  obvious  reason  in  behalf  of  the  manual-training  school  is  that  this  is  an  age  of 
machinery,  and  it  is  well  to  have  each  individual  know  something  about  all  the 
industries  in  which  machinery  is  used.     (51.) 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Miller  thinks  manual  training  should-  not  be  established  in  the 
public  schools  in  the  country,  but  that  every  city  graded  school,  both  white  and 
black,  should  have  a  manual  training  department,  if  possible.     (118.) 

Professor  Roberts,  of  Cornell  University,  says  manual  training  should  be  begun 
in  the  public  schools  as  soon  as  the  child  shows  constructive  instincts.  A  student 
trained  to  use  his  hands  will  acquire  the  higher  education  far  more  rapidly  than  one 
not  so  trained,  and  the  higher  education  will  be  of  far  more  value  to  him  if  he  can 
sympathize  with  and  appreciate  manual  workers.  Professor  Roberts  would  not  make 
manual  training  a  hard  and  fast  system,  but  would  give  opportunity  for  orig- 
inality.    (225.) 

5.  Need  of  teachers. — Dr.  Harris  says  the  importance  of  good  teachers  in  the 
teaching  of  industries  can  not  be  overestimated.  At  present  there  are  few  teachers 
who  can  teach  the  arts  and  trades  as  well  as  the  great  mass  of  teachers  can  teach  the 
ordinary  English  branches.      (40. ) 

B.  Conditions  and  needs  in  the  South.— (See  also  Education  of  the  Negro, 
p.  lx). — Dr.  Dabnby,  president  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  says  that  the  most 
interesting  fact  in  the  recent  history  of  the  South  is  the  rapid  development  of  schools 
of  science  and  technology.  The  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for 
1898-99  shows  that  out  of  152  colleges  and  universities  of  a  general  character  in  the 
South,  including  Maryland  and  Missouri,  16  have  extensive  technical  departments. 
In  addition  to  this,  counting  those  for  colored  students,  there  are  28  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges;  3  State  schools  of  technology  or  mining,  separate  from  these  col- 
leges; 6  local  technical  schools,  and  3  separate  military  academies — making  a  total  of 
192  schools  in  those  States  giving  instruction  in  science  or  technology.  None  of  these 
except  the  military  schools  existed  prior  to  1865.  The  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
the  Miller  Manual  Training  School  of  Albermarle,  the  engineering  department  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology  are  splendid  repre- 
sentatives of  this  class  of  institutions.     (197. ) 

There  is  no  difficulty,  says  the  witness,  in  accounting  for  the  early  indifference  of 
the  Southern  people  to  science  and  technology.  A  young  people  always  view  their 
raw  material  as  their  chief  source  of  wealth.  When  they  become  older  they  discover 
that  it  is  not  upon  natural  wealth  alone,  but  upon  the  culture  of  the  scientific  intel- 
lect that  permanent  prosperity  depends.  The  acquisition  of  wealth  must  precede  the 
cultivation  of  science.  Technical  skill  is  needed  to  utilize  the  raw  material  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  in  the  history  of  every  nation  the  time  comes  when  it  must 
educate  its  people  in  science  and  train  them  in  manufactures  and  industry.  The 
higher  scientific  education  is  the  forerunner  of  higher  prosperity,  and  the  nation  which 
fails  to  develop  the  intellectual  faculty  for  production  must  degenerate.     (195, 196. ) 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Simpson,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Clemson  College, 
South  Carolina,  testifies  that  before  the  war  labor  was  not  considered  respectable  in 
South  Carolina,  inasmuch  as  it  was  associated  with  slavery.  A  young  man  would 
not  go  into  a  business  of  any  kind  in  which  labor  was  required.  That  false  pride 
continued  until  long  after  the  war.  One  of  the  principal  objects  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  a  system  of  industrial  education  in  South  Carolina  was  to  break  down  this 
prejudice  and  make  labor  respectable  and  profitable.  That  was  the  object  in  mind 
in  establishing  Clemson  College.     (101. ) 

Mr.  Simpson  regards  manual  and  textile  education  as  of  the  greatest  necessity  for 
the  Southern  people.  They  particularly  need  it  because  they  have  never  had  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  opportunities  for  the  development  of  manufacturing 
resources  are  untold.  What  is  needed  in  South  Carolina  to  meet  the  necessities  is 
high  schools,  which  are  a  link  between  the  colleges  and  the  common  schools.  The 
boys  in  the  country  have  no  facilities  but  the  common  school,  and  can  not  step  from 
there  into  the  college.  If  the  State  could  receiveassistance  in  supplying  all  thedemands 
of  the  people  fortechnical  education  there  would  be  agreat  demand  for  the  necessary 
steps  to  reach  that  point.  There  is  a  strong  movement  throughout  the  State  to 
establish  technical  teaching  in  connection  with  the  free  schools,  and  in  some  schools 
it  has  been  already  organized.  One  school  in  Charleston  has  mechanical  training 
and  one  at  Beach  Island.  Dr.  Curry,  head  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  recently  made 
a  speech  before  the  legislature  of  the  State,  in  which  he  very  strongly  advocated  the 
addition  of  technical  training  to  the  public-tchool  system.     (104, 105, 107. ) 

Mr.  Harrison  says  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  higher  literary  education  in 
South  Carolina,  but  there  is  not  an  abundance  of  technical,  manual,  or  industrial 
educational  facilities.  The  common  schools,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  graded  up 
to  the  point  where  every  pupil  could  receive  an  ordinary  English  education  that 
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would  fit  him  for  the  transactions  of  ordinary  business.  After  that  the  student  should 
have  the  privilege  of  going  to  a  technical,  manual,  or  literary  institution  as  his  incli- 
nation dictates.     (109. ) 

Mr.  Beaty  says  that  the-  principal  reason  why  the  South  has  not  increased  in 
wealth  in  proportion  to  other  sections  of  the  country  is  that  she  has  not  taken 
advantage  of  her  natural  resources,  and  has  not  manufactured  her  raw  materials. 
There  has  been  a  wonderful  development  of  her  industries  recently,  much  to  the 
betterment  of  this  section.  In  order  to  continue  this  progressive  movement  the 
South  must  have  men  of  original  ideas  and  scientific  education.  There  are  many 
young  men  capable  of  being  employed  in  the  mills  who  are  anxious  to  learn  the 
business,  and  if  they  are  instructed  in  the  practical  operations  of  machinery  and 
receive  an  auxiliary  technical  training  in  the  other  details  of  manufacturing  they 
will  become  proficient.  A  mill  is  the  best  equipped  textile  school  for  advanced 
practical  instruction,  and  the  best  instructors  are  the  competent  managers.  A  young 
man  in  a  mill  to-day  very  often  has  not  had  that  previous  technical  foundation  upon 
which  to  specialize  in  his  industry,  and  an  absolute  necessity  has  thus  arisen  for  the 
establishment  of  such  schools  as  will  give  special  training  in  these  industrial  lines. 
The  average  cotton  crop  of  America  is  10,000,000  bales.  If  the  South  should  pro- 
duce a  number  of  men  and  women  sufficient  to  turn  this  vast  crop  of  raw  material 
into  cloth,  supposing  the  average  price  of  the  cloth  to  be  three  times  the  value  of  the 
raw  material,  it  would  bring  in  a  yearly  revenue  of  $850,000,000  more  than  the  raw 
material.  The  American  factories  are  now  utilizing  only  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
American  cotton  crop,  and  the  foreign  countries  are  reaping  the  benefit  of  manu- 
facturing nearly  70  per  cent.  A  change  in  this  regard  can  not  be  brought  about 
except  by  textile  education.     (97,  98.) 

C.  Clemson  College,  South  Carolina. — 1.  General  description. — Mr.  Simp- 
son, president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  testifies  that  Clemson  College  was  originally 
started  as  an  agricultural  college,  but  has  since  developed  into  an  industrial  school. 
It  is  not  a  manual  training  school,  and  does  not  teach  the  students  to  become 
mechanics  or  machinists,  but  is  trying  to  broaden  their  intellects  and  teach  them 
the  fundamental  principles  and  practice  in  all  different  departments  of  work.  The 
witness  does  not  believe  that  the  old  system  of  education  would  bring  about  such 
natural  development  as  the  system  in  vogue  at  Clemson  College.  Even  in  the 
freshman  year  the  student  is  taught  drawing  or  designing.  The  result  is  that  his 
faculties  of  observation  and  accuracy,  which  are  the  most  powerful  agencies  for  edu- 
cation, are  early  developed  and  improved.  In  the  old  times  the  Southern  people 
took  life  easy  and  never  thought  of  being  exact  or  accurate  in  anything.  When  the 
boys  enter  the  wood  shop  in  the  school  their  first  efforts  are  very  crude — they  have 
no  conception  of  accuracy  at  all,  but  when  they  have  gone  on  into  the  machine 
shop  their  accuracy  is  graded  to  the  0.003  part  of  an  inch. 

Clemson  College  has  a  wood  3hop,  blacksmith  shop,  foundry,  machine  shop,  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  laboratories;  it  has  designers,  free-hand  instructors,  and  teach- 
ers of  physics  in  the  mechanical  department  of  this  school.  There  is  a  professor  of 
agriculture,  and  under  him  instructors  in  horticulture,  botany,  veterinary  science, 
entomology,  and  two  or  three  other  branches;  the  students  arQ  taught  not  only  the 
theory,  but  the  practice.  In  connection  with  that  department  is  the  experiment 
station,  in  which  experiments  are  conducted  under  the  eyes  and  observation  of  the 
students,  with  very  beneficial  results.  There  is  also  a  chemical  and  scientific  depart- 
ment connected  with  the  school.  This  embraces  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy. 
A  textile  department  has  recently  been  added  also. 

The  school  has  been  successful  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  its  most  sanguine 
advocates.  It  has  turned  away  this  year  as  many  pupils  as  it  was  able  to  take  care 
of,  and  enough  written  applications  have  been  received  for  the  next  year  to  fill  the 
college  anew.  The  results  of  the  education  received  there  are  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  graduates  are  in  great  demand,  and  step  from  the  college  into  salaries  ranging 
from  $600  to  $1,500. 

The  great  difficulty  met  with  in  the  establishment  of  Clemson  College  was  to  edu- 
cate the  people  to  its  importance  and  necessity.  They  had  never  seen  anything  like 
it  before,  and  many  schools  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  where  literary  and 
technical  education  was  combined,  had  proven  very  costly  and  had  not  been  suc- 
cessful.    (101,102.) 

Mr.  Simpson  thinks  that  if  the  technical  education  which  is  carried  on  at  Clemson 
College  should  be  sufficiently  extended  to  meet  the  wants  and  demands  of  the  people 
there  would  be  such  a  demonstration  of  its  value  that  all  would  seek  it.  Three- 
fourths  of  all  the  puipls  at  Clemson  College  are  poor  boys  from  the  country,  who 
can  not  get  an  education  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Many  of  them  are  working 
their  way  through  college,  and  if  the  college  had  the  means  to  help  the  poor  boys 
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it  could  double  its  capacity  and  be  filled  with  boys  from  the  ignorant  class  of 
people.     (106.) 

Mr.  Beaty  says  that  the  training  in  Clemson  is  very  thorough.  Her  graduates  are 
very  successful  and  are  now  filling  positions  of  importance  in  various  lines.  Owing 
to  the  Spanish-American  war  a  large  proportion  of  the  class  of  1898  went  into  the 
Navy  several  months  before  they  had  completed  their  course  of  study.  Several 
members  of  this  class  are  now  working  with  shipbuilders,  railroad  companies,  bridge 
constructors,  and  builders  of  electric  railroads.  A  graduate  of  this  school  is  now  in 
charge  of  a  large  electric  power  plant.  Within  6  weeks  after"  graduation  the  entire 
class  of  1899  had  received  profitable  employment,  one  of  them,  within  3  weeks,  hav- 
ing been  placed  in  control  of  a  Government  electric  plant  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  per  year. 
Many  of  the  students  are  farmers'  sons  and  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  common 
school  education,  so  that  their  development  has  been  brought  about  by  the  college. 
(92,98,99,100.) 

Professor  Beaty  says  that  Clemson  College  has  graduated  72  students.  The  total 
enrollment  for  the  year  1900  is  435.  With  a  larger  endowment  or  income  it  could 
greatly  increase  the  work.  The  students  are  all  male  whites.  The  average  cost  per 
student  ner  year  is  $99,  including  board,  lights,  fuel,  laundry,  uniform,  and  cap.  This 
does  not  include  shoes,  books,  or  underclothing.  The  regular  tuition  fee  is  $40.  This 
sum  is  a  part  of  the  income  of  the  college  in  addition  to  the  $71,000  from  the  several 
funds.     (92,  99,  100.) 

Mr.  Harrison  agrees  with  Professor  Beaty  that  the  pupil  should  learn  by  theory 
as  well  as  by  practice.  He  knows  of  a  good  many  young  men  who  have  gone  into 
manufacturing  in  different  departments  who  are  lacking  in  that  broad  culture  which 
the  technical  schools  can  give.  He  is  not  altogether  in  sympathy  with  the  policy 
pursued  at  Clemson  College,  because  he  thinks  too  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  literary  department  there  instead  of  to  the  technical  department.  Within  the 
last  two  years,  however,  he  believes  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the  technical 
work.     (109.) 

2.  Finances. — Mr.  Beaty  testifies  that  Clemson  College  was  established  in  1893. 
It  does  not  receive  any  direct  appropriation  from  the  State,  but  is  allowed  the  "  inspec- 
tion tax"  of  25  cents  per  ton  on  all  fertilizers  manufactured  in  the  State,  which 
amounts  to  from  $40,000  to  $65,000  a  year.  From  the  Federal  Government  it  receives 
its  proportion  of  the  Morrill  fund,  amounting  to  $12,500,  and  from  the  scrip  fund 
about  $5,000  per  year.  The  annual  support  of  the  college  from  all  the  funds  is  usually 
a  little  over  $71,000  a  year.     (92, 99, 100. ) 

Mr.  Simpson  says  that  South  Carolina  has  provided  another  college,  similar  to 
Clemson  College,  for  the  negro.  The  old  South  Carolina  College  and  the  Citadel  Acad- 
emy, both  of  which  are  located  at  Charleston,  are  maintained  by  the  State.  There 
are  no  colored  students  at  Clemson  College.  In  the  early  days  Congress  gave  the 
States  land  scrip  for  educational  purposes.  During  the  period  of  reconstruction  the 
fund  ot  South  Carolina  from  this  source  was  stolen,  and  the  State  replaced  it  by 
bonds,  which  are  still  outstanding.  The  fund  raised  from  these  bonds  is  equally 
divided  between  Clemson  College  and  the  colored  school  referred  to.  The  Morrill 
fund  is  equally  divided  also,  but  the  Hatch  fund  is  not.  The  authorities  that  man- 
age and  control  the  Hatch  fund  are  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  branch  institu- 
tions. The  State  has  given  Clemson  College  from  $300,000  to  $400,000  to  erect  and 
equip  it,  and  the  college  gets  a  surplus  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  on  fertilizers,  which 
amounts  on  an  average  to  $50,000  a  year.  The  State  has  also  established  an  indus- 
trial school  for  women,  and  has.  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  building  houses  and 
schools  and  equipping  them.     (103,  104. ) 

3.  Departments. — Mr.  Beaty  says  Clemson  College  is  divided  into  three  separate 
departments— namely,  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  textile.  The  agricultural  depart- 
ment employs  6  instructors  and  has  45  students;  the  mechanical  department  employs 
7  instructors  and  has  88  students;  the  textile  department  employs  4  instructors  and 
has  48  students.  Freshman  and  preparatory  classes  are  not  included.  About  15 
other  instructors  are  in  the  academic  work  of  the  college.  The  average  salary  of 
instructors  is  $1,208;  the  average  working  time  for  each  insrutetor,  class-room  work 
only,  is  28J  hours  per  week.  The  students  have  30  hours  of  work  a  week— 15  hours 
of  class-room  work  and  15  hours  of  practical  work.  The  regular  students  all  pursue 
the  same  studies  in  the  freshman  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year  each 
student  elects  .which  of  the  3  courses  he  will  pursue.     (92. ) 

4.  Mechanical  department. — Mr.  Beaty  says  the  mechanical  department  of  Clemson 
College  has  been  in  operation  since  the  founding  of  the  college.  In  the  third  year 
the  electrical  and  civil-engineering  courses  branch  out  from  the  mechanical-engineer- 
ing course.  The  building  set  apart  for  the  work  of  this  department  contains  about 
30,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  has  the  divisions  of  woodwork,  forge,  foundry 
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work,  machine  shop,  drawing  rooms,  and  mechanical  laboratory.  In  the  theoretical 
work  of  the  freshman  year  the  time  is  devoted  exclusively  to  mathematics,  English, 
history,  and  such  like  culture  studies.  In  the  sophomore  year  the  studies  bear 
either  directly  or  indirectly  on  engineering.  In  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  stu- 
dent specializes  entirely  in  the  division  which  he  has  elected.  Practical  woodwork, 
forge,  and  foundry  work  begin  in  the  freshman  year.  The  class  in  foundry  work 
cast  several  times  a  week  and  make  all  of  the  iron  and  brass  castings  used  by  the 
different  students  in  the  construction  of  engines,  dynamos,  motors,  etc.  Work  in 
the  machine  shop  is  tdken  up  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Exercise  work  is 
given  out  first  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  different  machines  employed.  In 
a  short  time  they  begin  to  finish  the  castings  sent  in  from  the  foundry.  Following 
this  comes  the  instruction  in  the  building  of  small  engines  and  the  winding  and  fin- 
ishing of  dynamos  and  motors.  The  mechanical  laboratory  is  equipped  with  air 
compressors,  water  motors,  electric  motors,  and  everything  of  the  kind,  and  ample 
facilities  are  afforded  the  student  for  detailed  study  of  the  various  machines  that 
must  be  used  by  him  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  addition  to  this  a  series  of 
lectures  on  patent  law  and  the  laws  of  contract  and  specification  are  given  the  stu- 
dent. The  object  of  this  mechanical  course  is  to  give  a  young  man  as  broad  an  engi- 
neering education  as  4  years  of  systematic  technical  training  will  permit.     (93. ) 

5.  Electrical  engineering. — Mr.  Beaty  says  that  the  work  of  the  electric-engineering 
department  is  carried  on  by  lectures  in  the  class  room  and  individual  instruction  in 
the  laboratory.  The  laboratory  is  handsomely  equipped  with  expensive  instru- 
ments. The  dynamo  laboratory  contains  all  kinds  of  electrical  machines  likely  to  be 
found  in  a  modern  electrical  plant.  The  students  operate  these  machines  as  they 
would  be  operated  for  practical  purposes.  The  efficiency  of  each  machine  is  tested 
and  results  are  noted.  They  also  test  for  practical  errors  in  dynamos  and  motors, 
the  machines  having  been  deranged  by  the  instructors.  Fully  one-half  of  the  motors 
used  in  the  various  departments  of  the  college  were  built  in  this  laboratory.  The 
aim  of  the  instruction  given  in  this  course  is  to  equip  the  students  fully  in  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  the  profession,  as  well  as  to  give  them  practical  knowledge  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  dynamo-electrical  machinery.     (93,  94.) 

6.  Civil  engineering. — Mr.  Beaty  says  that  the  course  in  civil  engineering  at  Clem- 
son  College  begins  with  plain  surveying  in  the  sophomore  year  and  includes  the 
general  principles  and  operations  of  surveying  with  compass,  level,  and  transit.  The 
object  is  to  make  practical  surveyors.  The  field  work  includes  surveys  of  large  tracts 
of  land,  of  which  the  areas  are  computed  and  accurate  plats  drawn.  Lands  are 
divided  out  and  irregular  and  intricate  boundary  lines  located.  During  the  junior 
year  classes  are  employed  in  the  study  of  the  higher  forms  of  surveying,  highway 
engineering,  the  theory  of  railway  construction,  etc.  Advantages  of  various  mate- 
rials for  road  coverings,  and  the  effects  of  grades  and  surveys  upon  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  computations  of  earth  work  are  studied.     (94. ) 

7.  Textile  department. — Mr.  Beaty  says  that  the  trustees  of  Clemson  College  appro- 
priated $15,000  to  establish  a  textile  school,  which  has  been  in  operation  since 
November,  1898.  The  building  and  equipments  cost  about  $30,000,  about  $12,000  of 
which  was  donated  in  machinery  by  various  machine  builders.  In  the  sophomore 
year  the  student  is  allowed  to  specialize  to  a  limited  extent.  Special  lines  are  not 
followed  very  closely  until  the  third  year  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  student  ought 
to  get  a  good  general  education  and  familiarize  himself  with  certain  branches  of 
mechanics  and  science,  and,  second,  any  narrowness  of  education  ought  to  be  avoided. 
The  first  and  second  years  of  the  course  are  devoted  to  mathematics,  English,  history, 
natural  philosophy,  theoretical  chemistry,  woodwork,  forge  and  foundry  work, 
descriptive  geometry,  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing.  The  third  and  fourth 
years  of  the  course  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  textiles,  with  a  continuation  of  chem- 
istry, higher  mathematics,  the  steam  engine,  mechanics,  mill  construction,  fire  pro- 
tection, and  machine-shop  work.  The  study  of  textiles-includes  carding,  spinning, 
weaving,  designing,  and  dyeing.  A  special  study  of  the  machines  is  also  made,  and 
the  students  are  required  to  tear  down,  rebuild  and  adjust  the  machines,  and  to 
operate  them.  The  first  instruction  in  weaving  is  given  on  handlooms  of  special 
construction,  the  power  loom  operating  too  rapidly  to  permit  a  student  to  understand 
all  the  motions  of  it.  On  the  power  looms  the  student  designs,  under  instruction, 
the  fabric  he  is  to  weave.  He  makes  his  calculation  as  to  the  counts  of  the  yarn,  the 
number  of  ends,  and  the  colors  to  produce  it.  He  makes  up  his  warp  and  arranges 
his  loom,  setting  and  adjusting  until  the  machine  is  working  properly.  The  students 
are  taught  how  to  take  advantage  of  power  so  as  to  economize  it.  Preparation  is 
being  made  to  give  full  instruction  in  Jacquard  weaving  and  card  cutting.  In  dye- 
ing the  idea  is  to  teach  it  as  a  science  and  not  as  an  art.  Colors  are  produced  by 
combining  some  or  all  of  the  prismatic  colors  in  various  proportions.    As  far  as 
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practicable  the  student  is  instructed  in  mill  architecture  and  fire  protection.  The 
commercial  features  of  the  mill  are  discussed  to  a  limited  extent,  and  a  series  of  talks 
are  given  on  the  more  important  commercial  cottons  of  the  world.  The  student  is 
taught  how  to  choo°e  cottons  so  as  to  produce  a  given  quality  of  yarns.     (94-96. ) 

Mr.  Simpson  testifies  that  the  textile  school  at  Clemson  College  was  made  possible 
by  the  generosity  of  manufacturers  all  over  the  country  in  donating  machinery,  out- 
fit, and  equipment.  Technical  training  is  very  costly  and  requires  trained  men,  who 
are  very  scarce.  ' '  We  do  not  propose  just  to  teach  the  boys  how  to  spin  and  weave." 
The  witness  does  not  think  it  possible,  under  our  form  of  government,  thus  to  tax 
the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  The  people  can  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole,  and  incidentally  an  individual  may  be  benefited.  If  the  college  were  to  stop 
in  the  textile  school  with  the  idea  of  simply  making  weavers,  spinners,  etc. ,  it  would 
be  wrong,  because  the  boy  could  go  to  the  mill  and  get  practical  knowledge  quicker. 
The  object  of  the  school  is  to  turn  out  educated  men  who  will  go  into  the  factories 
and  become  the  leaders  and  form  the  characters  of  the  people  in  factory  labor.  The 
witness  believes  the  results  will  be  large  enough  to  justify  the  State  in  levying  a  tax 
for  the  support  of  the  institution.     (107,  108.) 

D.  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — 

1.  General  description. — Mr.  Winston,  president  of  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts,  testifies  that  the  scope  of  that  institution  is  to  educate 
for  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering,  and  for  agricultural  and  general 
scientific  work.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  textile  education,  and  efforts  are 
being  made  to  put  up  a  textile  building,  which  will  be  a  modern  cotton  mill  equipped 
with  the  necessary  machinery,  that  will  give  practical  instruction.  The  college  has 
been  in  existence  for  10  years,  and  began  on  the  money  received  from  land  scrip 
donated  to  the  State  by  the  General  Government.  It  amounts  at  present  to  $7,500  a 
year.  The  present  income  of  the  college  is  from  this  4and-scrip  fund  and  the  Morrill 
fund,  and  from  a  State  appropriation  of  $10,000  a  year,  together  with  fees  from  the 
students.  The  college  receives  some  benefit  from  the  money  given  to  experiment 
stations  by  the  Hatch  Act,  under  an  arrangement  by  which  certain  officers  of  the 
experiment  station  receive  part  of  their' compensation  from  the  funds  of  the  college 
and  perform  certain  duties  in  the  college.     (125.) 

2.  Students. — Mr.  Winston  says  the  students  are  all  white  males.  The  rules  of  the 
college  admit  females  to  the  technical  course,  or,  on  the  special  vote  of  the  faculty,  to 
any  other  course.  Females  are  not  encouraged  to  come  without  a  definite  purpose 
in  their  coming.  They  will  want  to  come  to  the  textile  school  when  that  is  well 
under  way  and  they  will  be  received  there  without  any  limitation  at  all.  The  reason 
for  the  partial  exclusion  of  females  is  that  the  State  has  provided  another  institution 
especially  for  them.     The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  this  year  is  293.     (125.) 

3.  Tuition  and  expenses. — Mr.  Winston  says  the  tuition  fee  at  the  North  Carolina 
College  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Arts  is  $20  a  year  for  9  months;  board  is  $8  a 
month;  the  uniform  costs  $16;  fuel  and  lights,  $12  a  year.  Anyone  who  comes  to  the 
college  desiring  instruction  in  machinery  only  will  be  received  and  not  compelled  to 
take  any  instruction  in  books,  but  those  wanting  instruction  in  books  and  not  in 
machinery  will  be  refused.     (125.) 

4.  Course  of  instruction. — In  the  freshman  class  every  student,  regardless  of  what 
course  he  is  to  take  subsequently,  in  addition  to  his  15  hours  a  week  of  book  studies, 
is  required  to  do  12  hours  a  week  of  practical  work  in  the  carpenter  shop,  lathe 
room,  and  forge  shop,  including  drawing  and  designing.  Higher  up  in  the  course 
the  shop  work  is  differentiated.  One  who  is  to  be  a  mechanical  engineer,  for  instance, 
goes  into  the  machine  shop;  an  electrical  engineer  will  spend  his  time  in  the  machine 
shop  and  the  electrical  shop.  One-half  the  time  of  the  first  year  is  given  to  actual 
industrial  work,  and  about  three-fifths  of  the  time  of  the  subsequent  years.  Most 
excellent  results  have  been  obtained,  some  of  the  students  being  called  away  even 
as  early  as  the  sophomore  year  for  work  in  architecture  and  in  machine  shops.  The 
demand  is  so  great  for  trained  workers  that  some  of  the  best  men  are  lost  annually. 
If  the  equipment  were  ample  the  college  could  secure  from  1,000  to  2,000  students. 
(125,126.) 

E.  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute.— 1.  General  descrip- 
tion.—Mr.  Frissell,  principal  of  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  says  that  that  school  was  organized  originally  by  what  was  known  as 
the  American  Missionary  Association.  It  was  started  soon  after  the  war,  and  Gen- 
eral Armstrong,  who  had  been  with  the  colored  troops,  took  charge  of  it.  As  the 
school  grew  a  board  of  17  trustees  was  appointed,  and  the  school  was  chartered  by 
the  State  of  "Virginia  as  a  normal  and  agricultural  institute  for  training  teachers  for 
the  public  schools,  first  of  the  State  and  then  of  the  South  generally,  and  also  to  give 
instruction  in  the  trades. 
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There  are  now  about  60  buildings  at  Hampton  Institute,  with  an  estimated  value 
of  between  $500,000  and  $600,000.  There  is  a  very  beautiful  church,  which  cost 
$50,000  or  $60,000.  Instead  of  being  like  an  ordinary  school  the  institute  is  more 
like  an  industrial  village.     (77-78,  82. ) 

2.  Finances. — Mr.  Fkissell  says  Hampton  Institute  receives  a  third  interest  of  the 
land-scrip  fund  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  a  part  of  the  Morrill  act  fund  appropriated 
to  agricultural  colleges,  $12,000  a  year  from  what  is  known  as  the  Slater  fund,  and 
$2,200  from  from  the  Peabody  fund.  It  also  has  120  Indians  as  students,  receiving 
for  each  $167  annually  appropriated  by  Congress.  The  cost  of  the  school  is  now 
between  $140,000  and  $150,000  annually.  There  is  an  endowment  fund  of  over 
$700,000,  and  about  $80,000  is  raised  yearly  from  charitably  disposed  people,  and 
from  churches,  Sunday  schools,  etc.,  through  the  North.     (78.) 

3.  Students  and  their  work. — Mr.  Fkissell  says  the  day  students  and  boarders  at 
Hampton  Institute  number  about  1,000,  of  whom  about  650  are  boarders  and  the 
rest  day  scholars.  With  the  exception  of  about  120  to  130  Indians  they  are  all  col- 
ored. Males  and  females  are  admitted  on  an  equality.  The  average  age  in  the  board- 
ing department  is  about  18  years.  Students  are  not  admitted  until  they  are  able  to 
enter  the  industrial  training  schools,  the  age  limit  there  being  16  years. 

The  majority  of  students  that  come  into  the  boarding  department  go  into  the  night 
school,  where  they  study  2  hours  a  day,  while  they  work  10  hours  a  day  in  the  vari- 
ous shops.  There  are  16  shops  and  a  large  sawmill,  and  the  students  have  a  chance 
to  work  and  very  largely  earn  their  board  and  clothes.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
spend  money,  but  must  lay  it  aside.  The  first  year  is  given  up  very  largely  to  this 
work.  Upon  first  entering  the  school  they  are  taken  to  the  laboratory,  where  they 
learn  something  about  air,  water,  and  soil.  They  are  introduced  to  books  gradually, 
and  the  result  is  that  out  of  this  course  of  instruction  a  love  for  work  is  developed. 
They  earn  about  8  cents  an  hpur  for  their  labor  if  they  are  fairly  capable. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  they  can  go  into  the  academic  department  and  take  up  cer- 
tain studies,  history,  geography,  and  the  like,  but  all  related  definitely  to  agriculture 
and  trades,  and  they  have  also  manual  training.  They  begin  with  the  simplest  kinds 
of  woodwork  and  gradually  go  up  through  the  wood,  iron,  and  tin  work.  Every  girl 
is  taught  something  of  woodwork,  and  is  not  allowed  to  graduate  unless  she  can  cook 
a  good  meal,  make  her  own  dresses  and  her  underwear.  There  are  some  students 
who  do  not  go  through  the  academic  department,  but  go  directly  into  the  trades  after 
they  have  been  through  the  first  year  of  the  school. 

When  one  of  the  undergraduates  leaves  the  school  to  go  into  business  he  is  given 
a  statement  as  to  what  he  has  done  there,  but  gets  no  certificate  or  diploma  until  he 
graduates.  The  requirements  for  graduation  are  arithmetic,  a  little  algebra,  and  some 
geometry,  a  fair  knowledge  of  American  history  and  geography,  a  knowledge  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  some  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physics. 
The  graduates  in  mechanics  could  take  up  a  trade,  but  they  probably  would  not 
directly  become  journeymen.     (78,80,82,83.) 

4.  Graduates. — Mr.  Fkissell  says  that  of  the  graduates  of  Hampton  Institute  about 
90  per  cent  have  gone  into  teaching,  at  least  for  a  short  time.  Hampton  has  sent  out 
about  1,000  graduates,  150  of  whom  have  died,  and  803  of  the  others  are  accounted 
for.  Of  these,  140  are  in  vari6us  occupations;  227  are  teaching;  26  are  teaching  trades; 
60  are  teaching  and  operating  farms;  5  are  teaching  farming  and  working  at  trades; 
15  are  teaching  and  working  at  trades,  and  31  are  engaged  in  working  at  other  occu- 
pations. There  are  47  working  at  trades;  53  in  the  professions;  15  farmers;  34 
students  in  other  schools,  and  in  other  occupations,  124. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  graduates  so  far  have  been  males.-  A  larger  number  of 
the  male  graduates  would  become  farmers  and  mechanics  if  there  was  not  such  a 
great  demand  for  teachers.  It  has  been  considered  for  the  best  that  the  graduates 
should  go  into  the  public  schools  of  the  South,  where  they  get  a  salary  usually  of  $25 
a  month  for  from  3  to  5  months  of  the  year,  and  thus  get  a  little  money  and  build 
houses  and  cultivate  a  little  tract  of  land.  They  are  thus  able  to  present  an  object 
lesson  to  the  community.  They  are  the  moneyed  people  among  their  own  race  in 
the  communities  in  which  they  have  gone.  Into  one  county  in  Virginia  some  40  or 
50  graduates  have  gone  and  started  schools  and  cultivated  land,  with  the  result  that 
to-day  they  pay  one-fifth  of  the  property  tax  of  the  county.  Where  there  has  been 
such  increase  of  property,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  decrease  in  crime;  and 
there  is  no  trouble  about  race  problems  in  that  county.  Booker  T.  Washington  is 
one  of  the  graduates,  and  has  made  a  very  great  success  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.  What  has 
been  done  at  Tuskegee  has  been  done  in  a  smaller  way  in  almost  everv  State  in  the 
South.     (79,  87.) 

5.  Departments  and  character  of  work. — Mr.  FRissELL.says  that  in  Hampton  Institute 
there  is  an  academic  department  in  which  sufficient  knowledge  of  English,  math- 
ematics, etc.,  is  given  to  enable  the  students  to  properly  pursue  their  course  in  the 
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trades  and  in  agriculture  and  other  departments.  In  addition  to  the  academic 
department,  there  is  the  department  of  agriculture,  the  department  of  trades,  the 
department  of  domestic  science,  and  a  normal  school,  the  latter  being  devoted  espe- 
cially to  the  furnishing  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  South.     (78. ) 

Connected  with  the  academic  department  there  is  a  manual-training  school,  and 
from  the  time  the  children  commence  in  the  kindergarten  until  they  graduate  they 
are  given  some  sort  of  manual  training.  Instruction  is  on  the  principle  that  labor — 
the  habit  of  work — is  the  solution  of  the  race  problem.  Every  student  has  to  work. 
In  the  day  school  there  are  300  or  400  who  come  from  the  community  near  by,  but 
it  is  a  regular  part  of  the  school  work  connected  with  the  county.  The  girls  com- 
mence in  cooking  and  sewing.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  industrial  education,  and  book 
learning  is  subordinated  to  this  idea,  because  the  doing  is  the  important  thing  rather 
than  the  knowing.     Both  should  be  harnessed  together.    (79,  80. ) 

Mr.  Frissell  says  there  are  post-graduate  courses  in  the  academic  department  for 
those  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  teachers  in  any  line.  There  is  a  domestic  sci- 
ence department  also,  where  cooking,  sewing,  and  dressmaking  are  taught.     (81. ) 

6.  The  trade  school. — Mr.  Frissell  says  the  trade  school  at  Hampton  Institute 
cost  about  $50,000.  Blacksmithing,  wheelwrighting,  carpentry,  painting,  bricklay- 
ing, glass  setting,  shoemaking,  harness  making,  mechanical  drawing,  and  other  like 
things  are  taught.  There  is  a  3  years'  course  in  the  trades'  work,  going  from  the 
simplest  piece  of  carpentry,  for  instance,  up  to  more  intricate  branches  of  the  trade. 
The  students  learn  how  to  estimate  for  houses.  After  they  have  been  in  the  shops 
for  a  year  they  go  back  for  the  third  year  into  the  trades'  school,  where  they  have 
more  of  the  theoretical  side.  While  they  work  in  the  trade  school  they  have  some 
literary  work  in  the  evening.     (80-81.) 

7.  Agricultural  department. — Mr.  Frissell  states  that  after  the  students  graduate 
from  the  academic  department  some  of  them  go  into  the  agricultural  department. 
Indeed,  all  the  students  receive  some  instruction  in  agriculture.  Before  .they  go  into 
the  regular  academic  department  they  are  given  instruction  in  soil,  in  plant  life,  and 
in  animal  life.  There  are  two  farms  connected  with  the  institute,  one  of  about  100 
acres,  with  an  experiment  station,  and  another  of  600  acres. 

There  is  a  rather  large  home  consumption  for  the  products  of  the  farm  and  the 
farm  is  within  easy  access  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  as  well  as 
Newport  News  and  Norfolk.  The  farm  has  two  large  herds  of  cows,  one  devoted  to 
the  making  of  butter  and  the  other  to  the  selling  of  milk.  In  connection  with  these, 
proper  tests  are  made  to  determine  the  proportion  of  cream  which  comes  from  each 
cow.     (81,  83.) 

8.  Moral  education  and  discipline. — Mr.  Frissell  states  that  the  manual  training 
and  the  trade  school  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  moral  training  of  the  students. 
Since  the  manual-training  department  was  established  the  boys  are  more  honest 
than  they  were  before.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  daily  services  with  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  and  prayer,  but  the  school  is  entirely  undenominational.  Protestants, 
Catholics,  and  Jews  contribute  to  its  support.  The  board  of  trustees  represents  6 
denominations,  none  of  which  has  a  majority. 

There  is  very  little  trouble  at  Hampton  Institute  in  respect  of  the  discipline  of  the 
students.  Applications  are  received  from  students  in  their  own  handwriting  and 
there  is  thus  an  opportunity  to  pass,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the  boy's  character 
before  he  enters  the  school.  If  he  does  not  behave  himself  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
in  earnest,  he  is  sent  away.     With  the  Indians  it  is  a  little  more  difficult     (81,  82. ) 

9.  Indian  students. — Mr.  Frissell  says  that  at  Hampton  Institute  there  are  separate 
quarters  and  separate  tables  in  the  dining  room  for  the  Indians,  but  they  are  instructed 
in  the  same  classrooms  and  in  the  same  shops  with  the  negroes.  They  work  very 
Well  together  and  it  is  a  very  great  help,  especially  to  the  Indians,  and  indeed  to 
both  races,  for  them  to  be  together.  This  is  the  only  experiment  in  which  Indian 
education  has  been  successful  in  connection  with  that  of  another  race.  The  two 
races  are  very  close  together  in  many  respects,  and  being  placed  side  by  side  have 
been  actually  helpful  to  each  other. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  Indian  students  come  from  the  tribes  of  Wisconsin;  a  good 
many  are  Sioux;  some  are  North  Carolina  Cherokees,  and  some  come  from  the 
uncivilized  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory.  There  is  no  friction  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  tribes.     (78,  79,  82. ) 

F.  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Soutli  Carolina. — Mr.  T.  E.  Miller,  president  of  the  institution, 
testifies  that  the  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
South  Carolina  is  situated  at  Orangeburg,  and  is  a  manual-training  college.  In  the 
industrial  departments  are  taught  blacksmithing,  plumbing,  wheelwrighting,  car- 
pentering, wood  working  by  machinery,  bricklaying,  plastering,  stone  fitting  and 
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setting,  painting  and  graining  for  the  boys,  and  laundering,  cooking,  and  domestic 
economy  for  the  girls.  The  witness  intends  to  devote  the  second  floor  of  one  of  the 
buildings  which  is  about  to  be  erected  to  a  textile  training  school,  if  he  can  induce 
some  private  citizen  or  the  Government  to  fit  it  up  for  that  purpose.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  brickwork,  plastering,  and  stone  setting  is  a  black  man  named  John 
R.  Steele,  whose  only  education  was  received  at  the  high  school  at  Charleston,  and 
who  is  one  of  the  finest  architects  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  witness  exhibited 
drawings  of  several  buildings  that  had  been  erected  by  this  architect  with  the  labor 
of  the  students  at  about  one-half  of  what  they  would  have  cost  otherwise. 

There  are  about  600  boys  and  girls  at  the  college.  All  the  teachers  are  colored,  in 
accordance  with  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  of  the  institution.  There  are 
7  trustees,  all  of  whom  are  white  men.  The  reason  for  not  putting  colored  men  on 
the  board  of  trustees  is  that  every  year  the  president  has  to  go  to  the  legislature  for 
an  appropriation  and  he  wants  to  have  the  best  men  in  the  State  to  stand  between  him 
and  the  legislature. 

The  first  year  the  school  was, opened,  which  was  in  December,  1896,  there  were 
1,100  students,  but  the  illiteracy  among  this  body  was  so  great  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  pass  a  by-law  cutting  off  all  those  who  had  not  passed  the  seventh  grade  in 
the  public  schools;  if  the  college  would  take  all  the  boys  and  girls  between  14  and  20, 
jt  would  soon  have  had  2,000  to  3,000  students.  It  is  hard  to  get  boys  and  girls  from 
the  country  to  meet  the  requirements  demanded  in  entering  the  school,  because  of 
the  shortness  of  the  school  term  in  the  country.  No  tuition  is  charged.  One  dollar 
incidental  fee  for  the  entire  course  of  7  months  is  all  the  student  is  required  to  pay 
outside  of  his  board  and  clothing.  The  boarding  department  is  run  at  a  cost  ef  not 
more  than  $5  a  month  for  each  boarding  student.  Any  boy,  while  building  is  going 
on,  without  detriment  to  his  education,  can  earn  $4  a  month,  thus  reducing  his  board 
bill  to  that  extent.  Of  the  120  girls  in  the  boarding  department,  32  are  employed  at 
a  salary  of  $1.50  per  month,  thus  reducing  their  expenses  to  $3.50  per  month. 

The  college  has  a  farm  of  65  acres  of  cleared  land,  and  a  swamp  can  be  reclaimed 
so  as  to  enlarge  the  farm  to  120  acres.  The  witness  manages  the  farm,  and  if  the 
receipts  are  sufficient  over  and  above  expenditures,  the  trustees  are  obligated  to  pay 
in  full  one  month's  board  for  each  boy  or  girl  who  has  attended  consecutively  for  5 
months  of  each  school  year.  Experiments  are  conducted  in  the  grass  and  forage 
crops.  The  girls  and  boys  are  taught  dairying  and  the  hoys  are  taught  scientific 
farming. 

The  courses  in  the  college  are  elective  and  the  student  is  permitted  to  choose  what- 
ever course  he  desires;  he  must  take  one  trade.  During  the  3  years  since  the  insti- 
tution was  started  it  has  turned  out  first-class  bricklayers,  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths, 
and  plasterers;  the  buildings  have  all  been  erected  by  the  students.  The  witness 
estimates  the  cost  of  the  buildings — 67  in  number  and  8  shops  in  addition — at  $73,000. 
Some  buildings  were  erected  by  the  State,  but  there  was  a  fund  from  the  land  scrip 
given  the  State  under  the  act  of  1862,  and  the  Morrill  fund  of  $12,000  a  year  can  be 
used  for  other  purposes  in  connection  with  the  school.  Several  other  buildings  are 
in  process  of  erection.  On  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  State,  and  because  of  the 
great  need  for  schools  of  this  character,  Mr.  Miller  believes  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  aid  in  this  matter.     (121-123. ) 

O.  Georgia  State  Industrial  College. — Prof.  Richard  R.  "Wright,  presi- 
dent of  the  Georgia  State  Industrial  College  (colored),  testifies  that  that  institution 
began  operations  in  1891,  having  been  organized  under  the  land  scrip  fund  and  the 
Morrill  fund,  the  first  of  which  was  originally  given  Atlanta  University.  The  col- 
lege is  really  part  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  the  main  part  of  the  university  being 
for  white  students,  while  this  college  is  for  colored  students,  both  male  and  female. 
The  income  of  the  college  is  about  $16, 000  per  annum.  There  is  no  direct  appropria- 
tion by  the  State.  About'500  students  and  17  teachers  are  connected  with  the  col- 
lege. No  charges  are  made  to  students  except  for  board  and  necessary  expenses. 
The  college  is  authorized  to  graduate  pupils,  giving  them  the  degree  of  A.  B.  The 
pupils  coming  in  from  the  highest  grammar-school  grade  are  supposed  to  finish  the 
course  in  about  3  years.     A  complete  course  lasts  4  years. 

The  college  is  intended  for  training  the  students  to  go  out  among  the  people  and 
assist  them.  The  undergraduates  are  quite  efficient  mechanics.  Boys  who  have 
never  made  any  money  before  entering  go  away  good  workmen,  earning  from  $1.50 
to  $3  a  day.  There  is  a  farm  of  50  acres  connected  with  the  college,  25  acres  of 
_  which  are  used  as  an  experiment  station.  The  witness  considers  it  very  important 
'  that  colored  students  should  get  the  benefit  of  an  industrial  trade,  and  he  thinks 
that  50  per  cent  of  those  who  have  gone  out  of  the  college  have  gone  into  the  trades 
learned  in  the  college.     The  first  course  is  in  manual  training.     Literary  education  is 
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carried  along  with  this.  After  a  student  has  reached  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency 
in  the  literary  course,  he  is  permitted  to  choose  a  trade  and  can  devote  half  a  day  to 
work  in  that  trade  until  he  has  obtained  a  fair  knowledge  of  it.  He  is  paid  about  5 
cents  an  hour  as  an  inducement  for  industry.  Thirteen  buildings  on  the  ground 
have  been  built  by  labor  of  this  kind.     (198-199,  204, 208. ) 

IV.  TEXTILE  SCHOOLS. 

A.  General  discussion. — Mr.  Smith,  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Lowell  Textile  School,  testifies  that  manual  training  is  intended  to  be  a  part  of  the 
public-school  course,  while  the  textile  school  has  in  view  the  application  of  science 
and  art  to  the  textile  industry.  In  the  textile  school  the  textile  business  is  learned, 
while  in  the  manual-training  school  the  student  has  his  mind  quickened  and  may  be 
helped  in  the  line  of  mechanics.  The  manual-training  schools  will  eventually  grow 
into  trade  schools.  The  difference  between  the  textile  school  and  the  university  is 
that  in  the  textile  school  science  and  art  are  taught  with  the  view  of  commercial  and 
industrial  application,  while  in  the  university  the  teaching  is  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating professional  scientific  men. 

England  and  Germany  have  developed  the  textile  industry  very  greatly.  In  a 
report  of  John  C.  Monaghan,  United  States  consul  at  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  published 
in  the  Consular  Reports  for  1894,  an  article  appears  which  is  very  valuable  on  this 
subject.  Other  consular  reports  contain  similar  articles.  The  Lowell  Textile  School 
is  the  pioneer  in  this  line,  but  another  will  open  for  cotton  at  New  Bedford,  while  the 
Philadelphia  Industrial  Art  Institute  has  a  department  for  textile  education  and  some 
similar  institutions  are  being  established  in  the  South.  It  is  important  that  such  a 
school  should  be  near  the  mills,  in  order  that  the  students  may  have  a  practical  edu- 
cation as  well  as  a  theoretical  one.     (68, 69. ) 

Mr.  Smith  believes  in  herping  to  develop  the  manufacturing  industry  in  somewhat 
the  same  way  as  the  agricultural  industry  is  helped  by  experiment  stations.  People 
will  not  go  into  textiles  who  have  opportunities  for  other  lines  of  business.  Lowell 
is  going  into  higher  and  finer  lines.  Nothing  is  made  abroad  which  can  not  be  man- 
ufactured at  Lowell  when  the  Lowell  school  shall  have  done  its  work.  The  textile 
machine  companies  in  Lowell  are  manufacturing  machinery  equal  to  anything  in  the 
world  from,drawings  made  by  boys  who  had  received  an  education  in  the  schools  of 
the  State  and  then  a  year  at  the  textile  school.  The  variety  and  quality  of  the  goods 
manufactured  are  constantly  increasing.     (73. ) 

Mr.  Christopher  Parkinson  Brooks,  managing  director  of  the  New  Bedford  Tex- 
tile School,  thinks  the  textile  and  trade  schools  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  says 
that  in  Europe  the  cities  where  they  are  located  are  benefited  in  a  commercial  way. 
In  England  and  Germany  it  has  become  a  custom  for  a  young  man  wishing  to  enter 
the  trade  to  go  into  a  textile  school  for  his  education.  He  gets  two  or  three  years  of 
the  best  training  possible  and  is  better  fitted  for  active  duties  in  the  textile  industry 
than  he  would  be  if  he  worked  in  the  mill  for  a  very  much  longer  time.  In  the 
continental  schools  double  or  treble  the  fees  are  charged  to  foreigners.  Many  Amer- 
ican students  are  in  those  schools. 

In  1898  there  were  in  the  United  States  not  over  400  scholars  engaged  in  studying 
textiles.  The  movement  is  being  developed  in  the  South,  and  a  school  is  being  estab- 
lished in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  a  part  of  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology.  A  similar 
school  has  been  attached  to  Clemson  College,  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  Fall  River 
authorities  have  appropriated  $25,000,  which,  with  a  like  appropriation  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  will  be  used  to  establish  a  school  devoted  largely  to  cotton. 
(76.) 

Mr.  Brooks  says  textile  education  ought  to  be  called  trade  education.  There  ought 
to  be  throughout  the  country  schools  for  imparting  education  in  all  lines  of  trade, 
just  as  in  textiles.  The  name  technical  school  should  be  applied  only  to  institutions 
which  train  professional  men.  A  trade  school  forms  a  distinctly  different  class,  in 
which  a  man  can  learn  the  technique  of  his  business.     (77. ) 

B.  Lowell  Textile  School. — 1.  Support. — Mr.  Smith  says  that  what  is  known 
as  the  four-school  bill  in  Massachusetts  gave  to  each  city  having  450,000  spindles 
permission  to  establish  a  textile  school  with  State  aid.  This  provision  affected 
Lowell,  Lawrence,  Fall  River,  and  New  Bedford.  Either  of  those  cities  that  would 
contribute  $25,000  should  receive  $25,000  additional  from  the  State.  Lowell  complied 
with  the  terms  and  established  the  first  textile  school.  Afterwards  the  legislature 
appropriated  more  funds,  conditioned  on  the  city  of  Lowell  appropriating  more,  so 
that  a  total  of  $95,000  was  received  from  the  State  and  city.  In  addition  to  this  there 
have  been  some  small  contributions  in  cash  from  the  manufacturers,  who  have  also 
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contributed  textile  machinery  of  the  value  of  150,000.     About  $25,000  has  been  spent 
on  machinery  and  the  chemieal  laboratory.     (70. ) 

2.  Origin  and  object. — Mr.  Smith  testifies  the  Lowell  Textile  School  grew  out  of  sev- 
eral conditions.  Lowell  was  the  first  city  where  the  power  loom  was  set  up.  This 
was  in  1822  or  1823.  Nine-tenths  of  the  industries  of  Lowell  are  textiles.  Certain 
standards  of  plain  goods  were  early  established  in  that  city,  and  the  character  of  the 
goods  has  been  so  maintained  that  their  trade-mark  has  become  very  valuable,  espe- 
cially in  the  Far  Eastern  market,  in  China.  The  South  has  developed  a  capacity  to 
manufacture  cheaply,  and  some  of  the  Lowell  mill  owners  have  tended  to  go  South 
and  manufacture  there.      The  Southern  mills  are  practically  an  extension  of  the 

'  Lowell  mills.  As  the  industry  developed  into  higher  and  finer  lines,  higher  skilled 
labor  became  necessary,  not  only  in  weaving  and  spinning,  but  in  mechanics,  in  order 
for  Lowell  to  retain  her  position  at  the  head  of  the  textile  industry;  hence  the  textile 
school.     (69.) 

Mr.  Smith  says  that,  inasmuch  as  Lowell  is  so  far  from  the  source  of  raw 
material,  it  is  necessary  to  use  more  brain  and  skill  in  order  to  reduce  the  share  of 
the  cost  due  to  raw  material,  to  the  minimum — that  is,  to  develop  education  in 
mechanics  and  textiles.  An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  get  Boston  interested  in 
commercial  education,  so  as  to  find  a  market  for  the  products  of  the  mills.  The 
textile  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy.  A  short  time  ago  the  imports  of  textiles 
amounted  to  $100,000,000.  This  amount  has  been  reduced  largely,  but  America 
does  not  yet  supply  her  home  demand,  and  inasmuch  as  only  about  one-half  the 
world  has  taken  up  the  fashion  of  wearing  clothes,  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
starting  some  system  of  commercial  education  to  sell  goods  in  the  foreign  markets.   (72. ) 

3.  Departments  and  courses. — Mr.  Smith  says  that  the  Lowell  Textile  School  con- 
sists of  3  scientific  departments:  (1)  decorative  art,  (2)  general  chemistry,  and  (3) 
mechanics.  The  other  departments  of  the  school  are  simply  for  the  application  of 
those  sciences  with  a  good  deal  of  physics.  The  decorative  art  department  is  for 
instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of  all  specialties  of  decorative  art,  historic  ornament- 
ing, the  conventionalizing  of  plant  forms,  color,  etc.  After  the  student  has  finished 
that  course  he  takes  up  textile  designing.  The  same  course  of  instruction  is  neces- 
sary for  hook  illustration,  lithography,  ornamental  ironwork,  and  any  other  branches 
of  decorative  art.  The  chemistry  department  has  a  fine  equipment  and  a  2-years 
course.  As  good  a  black  dye  has  been  developed  at  Lowell  as  the  Hermsdorff.  The 
value  of  the  Hermsdorff  dye,  however,  depends  not  only  on  the  chemicals  employed 
in  it,  but  on  the  methods  of  manipulation.  In  the  third  scientific  department  the 
elements  of  mechanics  are_  developed.  Three-fourths  of  the  textile  business  is 
mechanics,  and  that  department  is  being  rapidly  developed  by  thoroughly  educated 
mechanics.  The  other  departments  are  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  woolen,  and 
worsted  yarns,  and  weaving.  The  board  of  trustees  is  made  up  from  representatives 
of  the  great  mills  and  business  interests  of  Lowell,  Boston,  and  Lawrence.  (68,  69, 
71,) 

The  course  of  cotton  manufacturing  runs  through  the  entire  3  years.  Pupils  are 
admitted  to  the  school  on  a  high  school  or  grammar  school  diploma,  or  on  an  equiv- 
alent examination.  Algebra  is  very  essential,  also  the  languages,  on  account  of  their 
commercial  value  in  selling  goods.  There  are  special  courses  arranged  for  the  par- 
ticular applicant,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  regular  courses,  but  those  special  courses 
are  not  favored  by  the  trustees. 

It  is  possible  to  acquire  as  much  knowledge  in  the  evening  schools  as  in  the  day 
schools  at  the  Lowell  Textile  School,  but  the  demand  in  the  evening  school  is  for  a 
large  number  of  special  courses.  There  are  8  courses  in  the  evening  school.  The 
night  students  seem  to  come  in  with  more  enthusiasm  and  show  more  appreciation 
than  the  day  students.  The  night  session  is  2  hours,  while  the  day  session  is  from 
9  to  5,  with  an  hour  intermission.     (70.) 

Prof.  William  W.  Crosby,  principal  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School,  testifies  that 
there  are  four  regular  courses  in  the  day  school  and  five  in  the  night  school.  Two 
of  the  day  courses  are  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturing;  each  teaches  enough  of 
the  textile  business  to  be  complete.  These  courses  include  also  cotton  and  woolen 
spinning.  The  third  course  is  designing  and  the  fourth  chemistry.  The  courses  in 
the  night  school  are  cotton  spinning,  woolen  or  worsted  spinning,  designing,  chem- 
istry and  dyeing,  and  weaving.  The  night  course  embraces  2  evenings  a  week,  taking 
3  years  to  complete  it.  Anyone  can  enter  the  school,  even  though  he  does  not 
complete  the  full  course.  One  who  knows  how  to  read  and  write  English  and  "can 
do  ordinary  problems  in  arithmetic  can  enter  the  school  and  complete  the  course 
without  difficulty.  In  order  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  machinery  it  is 
necessary  for  the  student  to  be  familiar  with  algebra.     (74. ) 
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4.  Tuition  and  students. — Mr.  Smith  says  the  Lowell  Textile  School  charges  $100  a 
year,  or  $50  a  term  for  the  day  course  and  different  prices  for  the  evening  courses, 
probably  averaging  about  $5.50  per  pupil;  The  city  council  makes  appropriations 
for  the  evening  school,  conditioned  on  its  being  free  to  Lowell  residents.  The  result 
is  that  the  number  of  evening  students  has  greatly  increased,  while  the  revenues 
have  decreased.     ( 70. ) 

There  were  152  evening  students  and  about  60  day  students  at  the  Lowell  Textile 
School  the  first  year.  About  the  same  number  of  day  students  and  a  few  less  even- 
ing students  were  there  in  1899.  In  that  year  the  school  graduated  a  2£-year  class. 
It  nas  been  found  almost  impossible  to  hold  a  class  to  graduate,  because  the  demand 
for  advanced  students  is  so  constant,  not  only  from  the  mills  but  from  the  managing 
houses  in  Boston,  who  use  them  in  their  designing  departments  with  very  excellent 
results.  About  three-fourths  of  the  students  of  the  Lowell  school  come  from  Massa- 
chusetts, four-fifths  from  New  England,  and  the  rest  from  all  over  the  country.  About 
four-fifths  of  the  evening  students  come  from  Lowell  and  nearby  villages.  Those 
who  come  from  other  cities  pay  a  nominal  tuition  of  about  $5.  The  English  people 
most  readily  appreciate  these  schools,  but  the  Swedes  also  appreciate  their  benefits. 
The  French  Canadians  have  a  latent  artistic  nature,  and  as  advances  are  made  in 
designing  they  are  found  to  be  a  very  valuable  element.     (70,  71,  73.) 

5.  Graduates. — Professor  Crosby  testifies  that  the  graduates  of  the  LoweU  Textile 
School  take  quite  an  advanced  position  in  commercial  or  manufacturing  lines  upon 
graduation,  although  they  are  not  yet  competent  to  manage  a  mill.  Commercial  and 
mechanical  education  are  combined.  There  is  enough  specialization  to  meet  the 
demand.  There  are  several  young  ladies  in  the  school  studying  decorative  art  and 
textile  designing.  They  have  also  worked  on  the  hand  loom  and  have  made  some 
very  fine  goods.  Native  Americans  are  not  necessarily  showing  more  adaptability 
than  the  foreign  born  students.     (74,  75.) 

C.  Blew  Bedford  Textile  School. — Mr.  Christopher  Parkinson  Brooks, 
managing  director  of  the  New  Bedford  Textile  School,  testifies  that  that  school  is  one 
of  6  in  the  United  States,  and  was  established  under  the  same  act  as  the  Lowell  Tex- 
tile School.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  appropriated  $25,000  on  condition  of 
the  city  appropriating  the  same  amount.  The  trustees  did  not  hasten  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school,  but  decided  that  the  better  plan  was  to  erect  their  own  building 
and  equip  it  with  as  great  a  variety  of  machinery  as  possible.  A  building  100  feet 
long  by  60  feet  wide  and  3  stories  high  is  in  process  of  erection  and  will  be  pro- 
vided with  a  complete  equipment  of  cotton  machinery  from  the  picker  to  £he  cloth 
room.  Almost  every  machine  -  builder  in  the  United  States  contributed  some 
machinery,  so  as  to  give  the  students  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  methods  and 
merits  of  different  machinery.  The  general  features  of  the  school  curriculnm  are 
substantially  the  same  as  at  the  Lowell  school.  A  special  attempt  is  being  made  to 
make  the  New  Bedford  school  a  cotton  school.  This  is  following  the  German  plan, 
which  is  considered  the  best.     (75,  76. ) 

D.  Textile  schools  in  Germany  and  England.— Mr.  Brooks  testifies 
that  Germany  has  had  textile  schools  for  50  years  and  they  are  now  considered  the 
best  in  the  world,  though  England  outnumbers  them  both  as  to  number  of  schools 
and  as  to  the  number  of  students.  The  German  schools  are  under  the  control  of  the 
minister  of  trade  and  commerce  and  one  of  the  regulations  is  that  no  silk  school  shall 
be  eptablished  in  a  cotton  locality  or  vice  versa.  At  the  Crefeld  school  an  addition 
was  built  in  1897  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  chemistry,  bleaching,  dyemg,  etc.,  the 
goods  being  received  from  the  local  manufacturers,  and  the  students  were  given  an 
opportunity  to"  get  a,  knowledge  of  all  the  processes  of  the  business,  regardless  of 
nationality.  In  some  of  the  German  schools  foreign  students  are  not  received. 
Funds  for  the  German  textile  schools  have  been  raised  almostentirely  by  a  combination 
between  the  National  Government,  the  local  government,  and  the  manufacturers  in 
a  proportion  of  about  one-third  each.  The  Massachusetts  system  is  modeled  after  the 
German  system.     (76,77.)  .   . 

Mr.  Brooks  says  that  the  technical  schools  in  England  are  reported  as  containing 
26,000  students  and  are  located  in  some  300  or  400  cities  and  towns.  Over  3,000  pupils 
are  studying  textiles.  The  British  Government  in  1884  appointed  a  royal  commis- 
sion to  go  to  Germany  to  study  the  technical  schools  there,  with  the  result  that  an 
appropriation  of  $3,750,000  was  made  by  Parliament  annually  for  the  purpose  of 
technical  education,  including  trade  education  of  all  kinds.  Over  100  schools  there 
are  now  teaching  textiles  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  England  is  to-day  prac- 
tically supplying  the  demand  in  this  country  for  expert  trained  workmen.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent  perhaps  of  the  trained  workmen  secured  as  the  result  of  advertising  are 
graduates  from  some  textile  school  in  England.     ( 76,  77. ) 
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V.  AGRICTTLTUBAI,  EDUCATION  AND  RESEARCH. 

A.  In  foreign  countries. — 1.  Continental  Europe,  Japan,  Australia,  and 
Egypt. — Dr.  True,  director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  calls  attention  to  a  great  world-wide  movement  for  the 
organization  of  technical  education  in  agriculture  and  scientific  research  along  agricul- 
tural lines  during  the  last  half  century.  Among  foreign  countries  the  movement  has 
reached  its  highest  perfection,  in  some  respects,  in  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium, 
where  the  system  of  agricultural  education  includes  schools  of  various  grades,  from 
the  university  to  the  elementary  school.  Eussia,  Australia,  and  Japan  are  developing 
quite  complete  systems  of  agricultural  education  and  investigation.  Egypt  has  at 
least  one  very  well  organized  agricultural  college,  in  connection  with  which  experi- 
ments are  conducted,  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  called  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  recommend  an  expert  to  advise  him  how  to  organize  agricultural 
education  and  experimentation  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  great  commercial  nations 
with  which  the  United  States  is  coming  more  and  more  into  competition  are  every 
year  increasing  their  efforts  to  perfect  their  system  of  agricultural  education  and 
investigation,  and  the  United  States  can  not  afford  to  be  benind  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  this  respect.     (52. ) 

2.  Oreat  Britain. — Dr.  True  says  Great  Britain  has  no  thoroughly  organized  agri- 
cultural education  or  experimentation,  though  there  are  a  few  agricultural  colleges, 
and  in  recent  years  grants  of  money  have  been  made  to  a  number  of  institutions. 
Beports  of  the  experiment  stations  of  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium  are  being 
constantly  translated  and  made  available  to  the  English  farmer,  and  the  experiment 
station  at  Rothamsted,  England,  which  has  been  at  work  over  50  years,  has  also 
given  him  much  valuable  information.  The  great  societies  of  agriculture  in  England 
and  Scotland  have  also  had  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  British  agricul- 
ture; in  some  things,  however,  the  British  farmer  has  not  been  able  to  hold  his  own. 
The  farmer  of  Denmark,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  Government,  has  organized  the 
business  of  dairying  on  a  scientific  basis,  is  able  to  go  into  the  English  market  with 
butter,  and  to  some  extent  drive  out  the  Englishman.  Dr.  True  also  explains  the 
sale  of  Canadian  cheese  in  England  as  a  result  of  the  very  systematic  and  thorough 
work  in  agricultural  education  and  investigation  carried  on  in  Canada,  where  the 
reports  of  the  experiment  stations  are  widely  disseminated.     (58, 59. ) 

B.  American  agricultural  colleges. — 1.  History. — Dr.  True  says  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  are  organized  under  the  land-grant  act  of  1862,  which  granted  each 
State  and  Territory  30,000  acres  of  land  for  each  Representative  or  Senator  in  Con- 
gress, the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  which  were  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  main- 
tenance of  colleges  in  which  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  should  be  taught. 
Before  1862  only  a  very  few  States  had  agricultural  colleges.  Michigan  was  the  first 
State  to  establish  such  a  college.  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States  had  made 
some  movement  in  that  direction.     (53, 58. ) 

2.  Statistics. ^There  are  land-grant  colleges,  Dr.  True  says,  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories  except  Alaska.  Some  of  the  States  have  separate  institutions  for  the  col- 
ored people,  so  that  the  total  number  of  such  institutions  in  1898  was  64,  of  which 
61  maintained  courses  in  agriculture.  Their  resources  of  funds,  lands,  buildings,  and 
equipment  were  valued  at  more  than  $53,500,000,  and  their  incomes  amounted  to 
more  than  $6,000,000.  The  value  of  the  addition  made  to  their  buildings  and  equip- 
ment in  1898  was  estimated  at  $2,800,000,  paid  for,  in  large  part,  by  State  appropri- 
ations. There  were  2,611  persons  teaching  in  these  institutions,  and  the  total  number 
of  students  was  31,658,  of  which  number  4,181  were  in  agricultural  courses.     (54. ) 

3.  Regular  and  special  courses. — Dr.  True  says  the  agricultural  college  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  is  the  only  purely  agricultural  college  in  this  country.  In  27  States  and  Ter- 
ritories the  land-grant  colleges  are  organized  as  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges. 
In  20  States  they  are  the  State  universities,  in  which  there  is  a  department  or  school 
of  agriculture.  In  all  these  institutions  there  is  the  regular  college  course  in  agricul- 
ture, shorter  courses,  commonly  of  2  years'  duration,  and  special  courses  in  dairying, 
etc.     There  has  been  a  great  tendency  of  late  years  toward  specialization.     (53.) 

4.  Criticisms. — Professor  Davenport  testifies  that  in  cases  where  the  land-grant 
funds  were  given  to  existing  colleges  they  undertook  to  establish  a  department  of 
agriculture,  and  the  resuits  were  very  unprofitable.  In  the  establishment  of  a 
department  of  agriculture  the  usual  method  was  to  elect  one  man  as  professor  of  agri- 
culture and  then  outline  on  paper  an  agricultural  course,  which  differed  from  the 
scientific  course  only  in  the  teaching  of  this  one  man.  This  professor  had  no  chance 
to  compete  with  other  teachers  in  the  university  or  to  develop  the  science.  There 
were  no  text-books,  and  he  himself  did  not  know  his  subject.     The  students  were 
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required  to  take  2  years  of  science  before  commencing  agriculture.  In  those  2  years 
they  studied  under  the  best  teachers  to  be  had,  who  were  teaching  familiar  subjects 
with  good  text-books  and  the  best  reference  books.  When  they  went  into  the  agri- 
cultural course  they  studied  under  one  man,  who  had  not  been  educated  as  a  professor 
of  agriculture,  because  there  was  no  school  in  which  he  could  have  been  educated. 
He  was  either  some  farmer  who  had  not  been  successful,  or  else  a  chemist  who  had 
been  more  or  less  interested  in  agriculture.  The  result  was  that  the  students  did 
not  take  kindly  to  such  a  course,  and  short  courses  of  a  few  weeks  were  established 
in  agriculture.  These  short  courses  usually  developed  into  longer  special  courses  in 
agriculture,  in  which  agriculture  ran  parallel  with  the  other  lines  of  instruction. 
The  dairy  schools  were  successful,  as  were  the  schools  of  veterinary  science.  (137, 
138.) 

Professor  Davenport  testifies  that  there  are  colleges  in  the  United  States  purport- 
ing to  be  agricultural  colleges  where  only  one  or  two  men  teach  agriculture,  and  oth- 
ers where  only  one  or  two  teach  mechanic  arts,  although  in  those  same  colleges  there 
are  a  large  number  of  teachers  of  the  ordinary  college  studies.  The  successful 
practice  of  agriculture  requires  more  and  more  knowledge.  It  should  be  studied 
with  a  scientific  spirit.  Formerly  there  was  one  man  teaching  agriculture  in  a  col- 
lege, and  botanists,  chemists,  and  other  scientific  people  teaching  other  things;  and 
there  was  no  advance  made  in  agriculture  until  the  subject  was  divided  so  that  stu- 
dents could  follow,  out  particular  lines  of  work.  There  is  no  more  similarity  between 
the  dairy  industry  and  horticulture  than  there  is  between  agriculture  and  mechan- 
ical engineering.  A  farmer  engaged  in  mixed  agriculture  ought  to  have  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  and  physical  nature  of  soils,  of  fertilizers,  of  the  food  crop 
which  he  grows  for  his  stock,  of  the  changes  which  these  crops  undergo  by  processes 
of  preservation,  and  a  great  deal  more.  In  other  words,  he  should  be  familiar  with 
a  number  of  sciences.  In  the  conduct  of  agricultural  colleges  consideration  should 
be  given  not  so  much  to  the  number  of  students  as  to  the  character  of  the  subject 
that  is  being  developed.  The  progress  that  is  being  made  now  is  under  a  minute 
division  of  the  subject,  where  each  teacher  is  a  specialist.  Professor  Davenport 
considers  it  unfortunate  that  the  States  did  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the  funds 
received  from  the  General  Government  ought  to  be  used  to  develop  the  subjects  rather 
than  to  give  instruction  to  a  great  number  of  students.  The  boards  of  trustees  were 
not  wholly  to  blame,  for  it  was  easier  to  secure  students  on  well-recognized  lined  of 
instruction  that  have  been  taught  for  many  generations  than  to  secure  students  on  a 
new  subject;  boards  of  control  are  always  pressed  for  funds  and  it  is  almost  necessary 
to  put  the  funds  where  there  are  students.  The  effect  of  this  is,  in  many  instances, 
to  so  curtail  the  agricultural  course  in  many  of  the  so-called  agricultural  colleges  that 
students  have  been  known  to  go  to  these  agricultural  colleges  for  a  general  scientific 
course,  and  afterwards  go  somewhere  else  to  study  the  subject  of  agriculture  itself. 
(136,137.) 

Professor  Davenport  thinks  that  the  general  public  who  have  given  the  subject  any 
thought  at  all  and  have  any  interest  in  agriculture  or  the  mechanical  arts  have  felt 
for  many  years  that  these  Government  grants,  especially  the  one  of  1862,  have  done 
very  little  good  either  to  agriculture  or  to  the  mechanic  arts.  When  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  bill,  known  as  the  Hatch  Act,  was  passed  in  1887  the  Gov- 
ernment secured  a  great  deal  more  information  as  to  the  operation  of  the  law  than  it 
had  taken  as  to  the  operation  of  the  grant  of  1862,  with  the  result  that  much  less 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  administration  of  that  fund  has  arisen.     ( 135,  136. ) 

Dr.  Harbis  says  the  agricultural  colleges  are  doing  excellent  work  in  mathematics 
and  science,  but  he  thinks  they  are  not  giving  as  much  time  as  they  should  to  the 
practical  problems  of  agriculture.  A  study  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  most 
successful  farmers  would  create  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  an  ideal  standard  as  to  the 
best  methods  to  be  employed.     (45.) 

Dr.  True  says  the  general  plan  of  teaching  in  agricultural  colleges  and  schools  of 
this  country  has  not  been  well  organized.  The  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations  is  studying  the  methods  of  teaching  agriculture  with  a  view 
to  their  improvement.  Dr.  True  does  not  think,  however,  that  the  best  plan  is  to 
have  the  students  spend  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  on  the  farm.  The  farm 
should  be  used  as  a  laboratory  is,  though  incidentally  the  student  will  get  a  certain 
amount  of  practice  from  this  use.  The  aversion  of  farmers  to  "book  learning"  is  a 
very  great  obstacle,  but  the  number  oi  farmers  who  read  and  profit  by  the  literature 
available  to  them  is  increasing  yearly,  and  the  agricultural  colleges  are  sending  out 
every  year  young  men  thoroughly  trained  in  agricultural  lines,  whose  influence  will 
be  very  great  in  promoting  the  progress  of  agriculture.     (54,  59.) 

5.  Disposition  of  funds  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.—  Professor  Davenport  says  the 
general  assembly  of  Illinois,  at  the  session  of  1899,  enacted  that  one-half  the  funds 
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received  from  the  land-grant  act  of  1862  and  the  Morrill  Act  of  1890  be  devoted  to 
instruction  in  technical  agriculture,  as  distinguished  from  the  sciences  related  to  it 
and  from  other  subjects.  It  specified  matters  connected  with  live  stock,  with  the 
field  and  its  crops,  horticulture,  and  veterinary  science,  independent  of  chemistry, 
botany,  zoology,  literature,  history,  etc.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  trustees  could 
use  the  funds  as  they  saw  proper.  Illinois  is  the  first  State  to  adopt  such  legislation, 
but  this  division  of  funds  was  first  made  in  Wisconsin  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
university,  with  excellent  results.  It  enabled  the  university  to  secure  more  and 
better  instructors  and  the  attendance  of  students  increased  until  now  Wisconsin  has 
one  of  the  foremost  schools  of  agriculture  in  the  country,  accompanied  by  original 
research.  The  witness  recommends  that  in  prosecuting  any  new  work,  if  it  has  to  be 
done  out  o"f  funds  not  otherwise  specified,  a  special  appropriation  should  be  had. 
(135,  137,  139.) 

6.  Dairy  school,  Wisconsin. — Dr.  True  testifies  that  the  special  dairy  school  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  has  already  (1899)  sent  out  about  800  trained  butter  and 
cheese  makers,  and  has  taught  between  1,000  and  2,000  young  men  butter  making 
on  the  farm  as  distinguished  from  that  in  the  creamery.  There  is  also  at  this  insti- 
tution a  short  course  in  agriculture,  having  190  students  in  1898-99.  Professor  Henry, 
dean  of  the  college,  says  that  places  have  been  found  on  farms  in  this  one  year  for 
more  than  50  young  men,  who  got  from  $2  to  $10  a  month  more  because  of  their 
special  training.     (53. ) 

7.  Department  of  domestic  science  established  in  Illinois. — Professor  Davenport  says 
the  University  of  Illinois  has  not  had  a  department  of  domestic  science  connected 
with  it  for  a  number  of  years,  but  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  such 
department  was  established,  and  will  be  opened  in  September,  1900.  There  is  no 
special  appropriation  by  the  State  for  the  'rtudy  of  domestic  science.     (135.) 

8.  Audubon  Sugar  School. — Dr.  True  says  a  school  for-training  sugar  experts  has  been 
in  operation  a  number  of  years  at  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans,  in  connection  with 
the  experiment  station,  and  more  recently  at  Baton  Rouge,  in  connection  with  the 
State  university,  which  has  proved  useful  and  has  received  financial  support  from 
the  Sugar  Planters'  Association.     (53,  54.) 

9.  Agricultural  colleges  in  the  South. — Mr.  Fhissei/l  says  that  a  number  of  agricul- 
tural colleges,  some  of  them  very  good  ones,  have  been  started  in  the  South.  In 
these  institutions  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  paid  to  industrial  training.  The 
trend  in  South  Carolina  is  very  largely  toward  agricultural  education.  The  same  is 
true  in  North  Carolina  and  Alabama.  In  the  latter  State  some  of  the  daughters  of 
the  very  best-families  are  attending  the  industrial  school.  The  agricultural  schools 
all  get  the  benefit  of  the  Morrill  Act.     (85,  86. ) 

C  Cornell  University.— 1'.  Endowment. — Professor  Roberts,  director  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  testifies  that  about  990,000  acres  of  land 
scrip  were  given  to  the  State  of  New  York.  As  New  York  could  not  own  land  in 
any  of  the  public-land  States,  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell  agreed  to  purchase  all  of  the  scrip  at 
60  cents  an  acre,  locate  and  manage  the  lands,  and  pay  taxes;  and  when  they  should 
be  sold,  pay  into  the  university  treasury  all  profits  from  the  sale.  He  also  agreed  to 
give  an  endowment  of  $500,000  if  the  State  would  give  the  entire  land  grant  to  one 
institution,  and  to  give  a  farm  of  200  acres  if  the  State  would  locate  the  institution  at 
Ithaca.  Mr.  Cornell  located  the  lands  largely  in  the  pine  districts  of  the  Western 
States,  and  in  1894  he  deeded  all  the  lands  to  Cornell  University.  Up  to  August, 
1900,  $4,292,628  had  been  realized  on  these  lands  over  and  above  all  expenses,  and 
after  paying  into  the  State  treasury  60  cents  an  acre  for  the  scrip.  Other  wealthy 
men  besides  Mr.  Cornell  have  given  endowments  and  buildings,  until  now  the 
university  has  an  income  fund  of  nearly  $7,000,000  and  buildings  and  equipment 
valued  at  more  than  $4,000,000.     (211. ) 

2.  Courses  in  agriculture. — Professor  Roberts  testifies  that  Cornell  University  pro- 
vides a  4-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture.  As 
comparatively  few  students  desired  this  long  and  severe  course,  a  special  course  of 
either  1  or  2  years  was  offered,  upon  which  the  student  can  enter  without  a  formal 
examination,  the  director  deciding  whether  the  student  can  pursue  the  course  profit- 
ably. 'Students  in  this  course  must  be  18  years  of  age,  and  two-thirds  of  their  work 
must  be  directly  related  to  agriculture.  There  are  about  as  many  of  these  special 
students  as  of  4-year  men. 

More  recently  a  winter  course  of  11  weeks  was  opened.  About  one-half  the  stu- 
dents elect  dairying  pure  and  simple.  There  are  usually  60  to  70  applicants  for  this 
course,  though  but  50  students  can  be  accommodated  in  the  dairy  building.  Nearly 
all  the  students  in  the  winter  course  are  farmers'  sons,  and  winter-course  students 
are  required  to  do  at  least  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  subjects  directly  related  to 
agriculture. 
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There  are  also  facilities  for  post-graduate  work  in  agriculture,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  master  of  science  in  agriculture.  There  are,  17  students  (June,  1901)  taking  at 
least  their  major  subject  in  agriculture,  indicating  that  they  are  willing  to  spend  time 
enough  to  fit  themselves  well  for  teachers,  experimenters,  and  directors  of  large 
undertakings.  Between  September,  1900,  and  June,  1901,  the  College  of  Agriculture 
placed  56  of  its  students  in  lucrative  and  honorable  positions.  No  tuition  is  charged 
in  this  college. 

The  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  just  as  severe  as 
for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  work  of  the  first  and  second  years  is 
designed  to  give  a  liberal  education;  that  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  is  devoted  to 
practical  application  of  the  science  to  agricultural  pursuits.     (211, 212. ) 

Professor  Roberts  says  the  work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  divided  into  three 
lines:  (1)  Teaching  at  the  university;  (2)  investigation  and  experiments;  (3)  uni- 
versity extension  in  agriculture,  or  an  effort  to  promote  agricultural  knowledge 
throughout  the  State.     (212.) 

Professor  Roberts  says  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  most  of  the  other  technical 
colleges  at  Cornell  have  a  great  deal  of  pure  science.  In  the  College  of  Agriculture 
the  plan  is  for  the  student  to  spend  at  least  the  larger  part  of  2  years  in  training  and 
scientific  studies.  In  the  junior  and  senior  years  at  least  one-half  the  student's  work 
must  be  purely  agricultural.  The  plan  is  to  give  a  course  in  agriculture  equivalent  in 
training  to  that  of  any  of  the  first-class  scientific  or  literary  colleges  in  the  country, 
and  to  produce  men  who  are  not  inferior  to  any  graduates  of  any  other  college;  sec- 
ond, to  offer  opportunities  to  students  from  other  colleges  to  pursue  graduate  studies; 
third,  to  offer  shorter  courses  for  farmer  boys  who  want  agriculture  and  who  do  not 
care  to  study  pure  science  and  languages;  fourth,  to  make  provision  for  farmer  boys  and 
girls  who  desire  to  study  agriculture  for  short  periods,  in  order  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  latest  research  and  most  improved  methods;  fifth,  to  furnish,  through  a  cor- 
respondence bureau  or  traveling  teachers,  facilities  for  farmers  and  their  wives  and 
children  to  secure  help  and  instruction  by  means  of  letters,  lectures,  printed  litera- 
■ture,  and  examination  papers.     (223,  224.) 

3.  Relation  to  other  colleges. — Professor  Roberts  says  the  College  of  Agriculture  has 
its  separate  faculty,  which  decides  all  matters  which  have  to  do  with  that  college 
alone.  Matters  which  have  to  do  with  more  than  one  college  are  finally  decided  by 
the  general  faculty  of  the  university.  About  one-half  of  the  work  in  the  4-year 
course  in  agriculture  is  given  by  other  colleges.     (223. ) 

4.  Students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. — Professor  Roberts  testifies  that  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  students  m  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  are  sons  of  farmers. 
There  are  students  from  other  States  than  New  York  and  from  foreign  countries,  but 
nearly  all  the  special  and  winter  course  students  are  from  New  York  State.     (223. ) 

Professor  Roberts  testifies  that  from  1868  to  1900  there  were  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  114  post  graduates,  123  graduates,  368  special  students,  544 
winter-course  students,  and  200  summer-course  students  in  nature  study.  During 
the  year  1900-1901  there  were  17  post  graduates,  49  students  in  the  regular  course, 
50  specials,  and  95  winter-course  students.     (212. ) 

During  the  year  generally  one  or  two  students  change  from  the  course  in  agricul- 
ture to  other  courses,  and  a  like  number  change  from  other  courses  to  the  course  in 
agriculture.  The  various  courses  of  study  of  the  first  and  second  years  are  so  laid 
out  as  to  make  it  easy  for  students  to  change  from  one  college  to  another  at  the  end 
of  the  sophomore  year.     (223.) 

5.  Percentage  of  graduates  engaged  in  agriculture. — Professor  Roberts  says  that  of  the 
former  students  and  graduates  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  87  per  cent  are  engaged 
in  agricultural  work;  of  the  graduates  alone,  85  per  cent;  of  the  winter-course  students, 
95  per  cent;  of  the  special  students,. 66  per  cent.  The  college  receives  applications  for 
men  from  colleges,  experiment  stations,  and  owners  of  large  estates,  creameries,  cheese 
factories,  etc. 

D.  Schools  of  agriculture. — 1.  In  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  the  South. — Dr. 
True  says  there  is  connected  with  the  University  of  Minnesota  a  School  of  Agricul- 
ture of  high-school  grade,  organized  separately  from  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
reporting  in  1898  an  attendance  of  275  young  men  and  50  young  women.  Nearly  all 
the  graduates  are  said  to  return  to  farm  homes.  One  branch  of  the  institution  is  a 
dairy  school,  with  an  attendance  of  about  100  young  men  with  some  previous  expe- 
rience in  butter  and  cheese  making  who  desire  a  more  technical  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  A  similar  school  has  been  started  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  with  an 
attendance  (1899)  of  60  bo3's,  reported  to  be  direct  from  the  farm  and  with  the 
intention  of  going  back.  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia,  and  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala- 
bama, are  developing  agricultural  courses  along  high-school  lines.  There  is  a  school 
at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  under  Jewish  auspices,  understood  to  be  endowed  by  the  Baron 
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Hirsch  fund,  which  has  a  farm  school  on  the  European  pattern,  the  boys  living  on 
the  farm  and  having  practical  instruction  in  agriculture.  Dr.  True  also  understands 
that  the  Miller  Manual  Training  School  of  Virginia  gives  some  training  in  agriculture 
in  this  way.  He  regards  this  as  only  the  beginning  of  a  movement  for  secondary 
agricultural  education,  and  believes  that  there  is  needed  a  development  of  secondary 
schools  of  agriculture  in  this  country  as  they  have  been  developed  in  Europe.      (54. ) 

Dr.  True  says  the  education  in  agriculture  at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  is  decidedly 
practical,  though  it  has  not  gone  very  far.  The  experiment  stations  and  agricultural 
colleges  in  the  South  are  also  teaching  a  great  deal  of  value  to  the  farmer.     (59. ) 

2.  In  New  York  Stale. — Professor  Roberts  says  there  is  an  agricultural  school  under 
private  auspices  at  Briarcliff  Manor,  of  which  Mr.  George  T.  Powell  is  director.  The 
academy  at  Belleville,  N.  Y.,  which  is  maintained  quite  largely  by  the  farmers  of 
the  district,  has  established  a  chair  of  agriculture,  and  two  graduates  of  the  Cornell 
College  of  Agriculture  have  been  elected  principal  and  assistant.  Professor  Roberts 
expresses  the  wish  that  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  private  agricultural  schools  in 
New  York  State.  He  emphasizes  the  need  of  agricultural  schools  where  boys  can 
find  instruction  in  specific  lines.  There  are  a  great  many  persons  who  do  not  readily 
acquire  abstract  knowledge.  Such  schools  provide  an  opportunity  for  boys  who  love 
an  outdoor  life  better  than  books,  or  who  have  no  aptitude  for  the  professions  of 
their  fathers,  to  become  interested  in  plant  and  animal  life.     (224.) 

E.  Nature  study  and  agricultural  study  in  public  schools. — 1.  Cul- 
tural value. — Professor  Roberts  thinks  that  something  about  plants  and  animals 
should  be  taught  in  every  grade  of  every  school,  both  in  city  and  country,  to  round 
out  the  child's  education.  A  child  should  go  through  the  world  with  his  eyes  open 
and  be  able  to  speak  with  intelligence  about  ordinary,  things.  There  should  be 
specialization  in  the  latter  part  of  one's  education,  but  a  broad  foundation  at  the 
beginning. 

Children  should  not  be  forced  to  study  an  agricultural  text-book  in  the  school,  but 
every  child  can  be  made  a  better  man  or  woman  by  coming  in  contact  with  living 
things  and  knowing  something  of  them.  Nature  studies  are  rest  studies;  there  is  no 
lesson  to  be  gotten  and  no  examinations.  The  teachers  induce  each  child  to  bring 
a  box  of  earth  and  plant  seeds,  and  the  children  are  intensely  interested  in  the  work. 
(219,  220.) 

Professor  Roberts  declares  that  the  thing  needed  more  than  anything  else  in  agri- 
cultural education  is  a  differently  trained  teacher.  The  teacher  should  have  knowl- 
edge of  and  a  sympathy  with  animal  life  and  be  able  to  help  the  farmer  to  raise  better 
potatoes  and  suggest  means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  "A  fatherwill  try  an  experi- 
ment for  his  child's  sake  when  he  will  not  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professor."  Professor  Roberts  believes  that  the  school-teachers  of  New 
York  should  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
agriculture,  dairy  husbandry,  and  horticulture  before  receiving  their  certificates. 

This  witness  says  that  the  authorities  directing  the  educational  forces  of  the 
State  are  coming  more  and  more  into  sympathy  with  the  nature-study  work.  Three 
or  four  experts  from  the  university  give  courses  at  the  teachers'- institutes.     (219.) 

Professor  Roberts  says  the  awakening  among  the  teachers  in  the  rural  districts 
of  New  York  State  is  very  marked.  The  aim  of  the  Cornell  College  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  nature-study  work  is  not  to  make  farmers,  but  to  help  the  people  in  both 
country  and  town  and  to  stimulate  the  love  for  nature.  A  man  or  woman  is  not 
made  until  both  sides  of  his  nature  are  developed — the  ideal  as  well  as  the  utilita- 
rian. The  first  effort  in  education  should  be  to  develop  the  physique;  the  second, 
to  teach  the  boy  or  girl  how  to  get  a  living;  the  third,  to  give  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  higher  ideals.  Professor  Roberts  believes  that  the  true  road  to  the  highest  men- 
tal development  is  by  way  of  the  utilities  in  youth.  When  the  child  is  young  the 
hand  should  be  trained.  The  old  education  tried  to  educate  one  man's  brain  and 
another  man's  hand,  and  too  frequently  produced  two  monstrosities  instead  of  a  har- 
monious man.     (225.) 

Professor  Roberts  says  he  expected  to  be  a  farmer,  and  he  does  not  believe  that  the 
short  time  he  spent  on  Latin  was  of  benefit  to  him.  He  should  have  devoted  that 
time  to  learning  something  of  his  chosen  profession.  At  30  years  of  age  he  found 
himself  without  any  real  training  for  his  profession  of  teaching  agriculture  except 
what  he  had  picked  up  by  practice.  The  boys  who  come  to  him  he  finds  in  the  same 
condition.  It  is  necessary  to  teach  them  things  that  should  have  been  taught  in  the 
schools.  University  education  is  expensive,  and  it  is  humiliating  to  pay  $300  to 
$1,000  a  year  and  then  be  obliged  to  study  things  that  any  14-year-old  boy  ought  to 
know.      (225.) 

2.  High  schools. — Besides  agricultural  schools  after  the  plan  of  these  in  Minnesota 
and  Nebraska,  of  which  there  should  be  a  number  in  different  parts  of  a  State,  Dr. 
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True  suggests  the  introduction  of  outline  courses  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture in  the  high  schools  in  or  near  rural  communities.  The  cities  are  constantly 
developing  their  schools  in  manual  and  technical  training,  and  the  same  thing  ought 
to  be  done  for  agriculture.  Many  high  schools  already  have  at  least  one  teacher 
chosen  because  of  his  ability  to  teach  natural  science.  This  teacher  might  just  as 
well  be  a  person  who  has  studied  scientific  agriculture,  and  could  offer  an  optional 
course  in  agriculture.  Dr.  True  doubts  the  expediency  of  teaching  agriculture  in  the 
larger  cities,  but  thinks  it  might  well  be  taught  in  a  great  many  cities  which  are  inti- 
mately associated  with  rural  communities.  There  are  cities  of  50,000  to  60,00  inhab- 
itants which  are  really  rural  centers  as  well  as  of  agricultural  population.  In  a  city 
like  Des  Moines,  for  instance,  there  are  probably  in  the  high  school  quite  a  large 
number  of  students  who  have  come  in  from  the  rural  schools  to  finish  their  educa- 
tion, and  in  such  a  school  it  would  be  very  appropriate  to  have  an  optional  course  in 
agriculture.     (54,58.) 

3.  Elementary  schools. — Dr.  True  says  that  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  elementary 
schools  has  been  undertaken  in  some  European  countries,  in  some  cases  with  consid- 
erable success.  He  has  heard  a  teacher  in  a  village  school  in  Belgium  giving 
instruction  on  milk  to  children  12  and  14  years  old,  who  were  much  interested.  The 
demand  for  the  introduction  of  new  studies  into  elementary  schools,  growing  out  of 
the  broadening  of  human  knowledge,  makes  it  difficult"  to  determine  how  far 
any  special  subject  like  agriculture  can  be  wisely  introduced.  This  kind  of  work 
requires  special  training  and  adaptability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  it  has  been 
difficult  to  find  teachers  who  are  properly  trained.  Generally  speaking,  Dr.  True 
does  not  believe  that  the  formal  teaching  of  agriculture  can  be  introduced  into  com- 
mon schools  under  present  conditions;  but  nature  study  can  be  introduced  into  the 
common  schools,  and  in  the  rural  schools  the  subjects  which  will  naturally  be  selected 
will  very  largely  be  subjects  relating  to  agriculture.  This  movement  for  nature  study 
has  begun  very  successfully  in  New  York,  and  has  spread  into  other  States.  This 
seems  to  Dr.  True  to  be  the  coming  movement  for  the  improvement  of  rural  schools 
in  a  direction  to  benefit  agriculture.  The  State  of  New  York  makes  an  appropriation 
of  $35,000  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University  for  extension  work.  A 
part  of  the  money  is  to  be  spent  in  some  experiments  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
and  a  good  deal  of  it  is  used  in  the  preparation  and  dissemination  of  leaflets  on  nature 
subjects,  which  may  be  used  by  teachers  in  preparing  simple  lessons  for  use  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  instructors  in  the  agricultural  college  attend  teachers'  insti- 
tutes and  farmers'  meetings  to  explain  this  movement.  This  work  is  so  popular  that 
it  becomes  an  embarrassment  to  those  in  charge  of  it.  The  city  schools  see  in  it  an 
opportunity  to  improve  their  course  of  study,  and  the  demand  for  the  leaflets  has 
come  to  a  considerable  extent  from  city  teachers.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
such  movements  grows  out  of  the  conservatism  of  the  farming  population.     (56, 57. ) 

4.  Teachers'  classes  in  New  York. — Dr.  True  says  that  the  State  of  New  York  gives  to 
every  high  school  that  organizes  a  teachers'  class  with  a  certain  number  of  students 
a  subsidy,  varying  according  to  the  number  of  students.  This  enables  the  high 
school  to  get  a  teacher  who  has  had  instruction  in  the  normal  school  to  give  an  out- 
line course  in  teaching.  Dr.  True  thinks  this  plan  might  be  applied  to  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  in  high  schools.     (55.) 

F.  Farmers'  institutes  and  extension  work.— 1.  General  statistics — Wis- 
consin.— Dr.  True  testifies  that  in  some  States  the  farmers'  institutes  are  under  the 
general  management  of  the  agricultural  college  or  experiment  station;  more_  fre- 
quently they  are  under  the  direction  of  the  State  board  or  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture, and  in  a  few  States  there  is  a  special  State  officer  known  as  the  superintendent 
of  farmers'  institutes.  There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  institutes 
held.  Dr.  True  estimates  that  they  are  now  regularly  held  in  about  30  States,  and 
that  during  the  year  1898-99  there  were  some  2,000  institutes,  with  a  total  attendance 
of  about  500,000.  When  the  institutes  were  first  organized  the  farmers  liked  best  to 
hear  the  successful  farmers  who  had  had  experience  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  but 
now  the  demand  is  more  and  more  for  experts  who  have  made  a  wide  study  of  agri- 
cultural problems.  The  institute  workers  have  thus  far  been  drawn  largely  from  the 
colleges  and  experiment  stations,  but  their  staffs  are  getting  overworked,  and  in  one 
or  two  places  at  least  there  is  the  beginning  of  a  movement  to  organize  a  special  corps 
of  institute  workers.  Dr.  True  thinks  there  should  be  in  this  country  men  corre- 
sponding to  what  in  France  are  called  traveling  professors,  who  could  ascertain  what 
the  needs  of  the  farmers  are,  find  out  what  is  being  done  in  the  experiment  station 
and  in  the  department  of  agriculture,  and  disseminate  the  information  at  farmers' 
institutes  and  other  farmers'  meetings.  In  Wisconsin  there  are  now  held  annually 
120  institutes,  with  an  average  attendance  of  more  than  50,000.  The  best  addresses 
are  published  in  the  annual  institute  bulletin,  of  which  60,000  copies  are  distributed, 
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a  copy  being  put  in  every  school  library  in  the  State.  The  State  makes  an  appropri- 
ation of  $12,000  annually  for  this  work.  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Indiana,  Mich- 
igan, Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  New  York  are  also  mentioned  as  States  m  which  the 
institute  movement  has  been  especially  successful.     (55,56.) 

2.  New  York.— Professor  Roberts  states  that  when  he  went  to  Cornell  there  were 
3  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  about  3  persons  constituted  the  teaching 
force,  exclusive  of  those  who  taught  purely  science.  By  reason  of  prejudice  and 
lack  of  funds  the  college  did  not  grow  rapidly  until  about  1882  or  1883,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  reach  the  farmers  through  farmers'  institutes.  The  first  insti- 
tute in  the  State  was  held  at  Cornell  University.  Later  this  resulted  in  the  State 
appointing  a  commissioner  of  dairy  husbandry,  whose  office  was  expanded  later  into 
that  of  commissioner  of  agriculture,  and  all  the  institute  work  was  placed  under  the 
commissioner's  control.  The  commissioner  appoints  a  director,  who  selects  from 
10  to  15  experts.  The  force  is  divided  into  3  oi*4  groups,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  hold 
from  300  to  400  institutes  during  the  winter,  and  to  reach  nearly  every  village  and 
hamlet  in  the  State.  There  is  an  annual  State  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  carrying 
on  the  institute  work.  The  demand  for  the  institutes  is  greater  than  can  be  met. 
(211.) 

Professor  Roberts  testifies  that  some  8  years  ago  the  people  in  the  western  part  of 
New  York,  where  there  is  much  interest  in  fruit  growing,  asked  for  a  speaker  to 
come  to  their  aid,  and  a  lecturer  was  sent  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell. 
He  gave  such  good  satisfaction  that  they  asked  for  others;  but  it  was  found  that  the 
instructors  at  the  college  could  not  meet  the  demand  made  upon  them,  besides  car- 
rying on  their  work  at  the  university,  and  more  men  were  needed.  The  farmers 
secured  an  appropriation  of  $8,000  for  carrying-on  horticultural  investigations  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State;  the  next  year  the  appropriation  was  doubled  and  the  tei> 
ritory  and  work  enlarged.  The  following  year  the  appropriation  was  $26,000  "for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture  throughout  the  State."  During  the  past  2  years  the 
farmers  have  secured  an  annual  appropriation  of  $35,000  "for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge  throughout  the  State. ' '  A  beginning  was  made  by  holding  schools 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture  on  the  farms  or  at  little  hamlets.  It  was  found  that 
large  numbers  were  notTeached  in  this  way,  and  the  idea  was  conceived  of  reaching 
the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  Lecturers  were  sent  to  the  teachers'  institutes, 
and  nature-study  leaflets  and  similar  publications  were  sent  out.  Still  later  the  sum- 
mer school  of  nature  study  for  teachers  was  organized  at  the  university.  This  was 
continued  for  2  years;  the  teachers  who  attended  were  largely  from  the  cities,  and 
while  it  was  maintained  successfully  it  was  believed  that  it  was  not  reaching  the 
farmer  and  his  children  direct.  So  the  school  was  discontinued,  and  leaflets  and 
other  publications  substituted  in  a  measure  for  it. 

The  work  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  knowledge  throughout  the  State  is  a 
part  of  the  work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  is  carried  on  along  three  lines: 
(1)  Instruction  at  the  university  (the  winter  course);  (2)  instruction  throughout  the 
State  to  farmers,  farmers'  wives,  school-teachers,  and  school  children;  (3)  coopera- 
tive experiments  throughout  the  State.     (214,  224.) 

3.  Traveling  schools. — Dr.  True  says  that  besides  the  ordinary  farmers'  institutes 
men  from  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  sometimes  take  up  a  par- 
ticular line  of  instruction  in  a  special  locality  in  such  a  way  that  those  in  attendance 
get  a  more  systematic  survey  of  the  subject  than  at  the  ordinary  institute.  Only  a 
beginning  has  been  made  in  this  work  in  this  country,  but  it  has  been  attempted 
abroad  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  England  a  number  of  traveling  dairy  schools 
are  in  operation  each  season.     (56.) 

4.  Reading  courses  and  leaflets. — Dr.  True  speaks  of  the  attempt  of  Pennsylvania  and 
some  other  States  to  organize  regular  courses  of  home  reading  for  farmers.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  which  was  the  first  to  do  this  in  any  thorough  way,  has 
enrolled  (1899)  between  400  and  500  persons  who  are  pursuing  these  reading  courseB.. 
A  syllabus  of  the  course  is  sent  to  each  of  these  students,  certain  books  are  recom- 
mended, and  questions  are  asked.  The  answers  to  the  questions  in  many  instances 
show  a  surprising  degree  of  proficiency.  The  work  is  growing  rapidly  and  taxes  the 
resources  of  the  college.     (56.) 

Professor  Roberts  testifies  that  the  farmers'  reading  course  was  established  by  Cor- 
nell University  in  1898.  During  that  year  and  the  2  years  following  22,492  farmers 
joined  the  course.  Farmers'  reading  clubs  have  also  been  organized,  usually  meeting 
at  the  residence  of  some  club  member.  There  are  48  of  these  clubs,  and  the  total 
membership  is  about  1,000.  Farmers'  wives  called  attention  to  the  lack  of  publica- 
tions adapted  to  their  wants,  and  accordingly  a  farmers'  wives'  reading  course  was 
established.  This  has  a  membership  of  4,747.  After  being  organized  only  1  year 
the  school-teachers  made  a  similar  request  for  help  in  nature  study,  and  there  are 
now  11,500  teachers  receiving  the  teachers'  leaflets.  Professor  Roberts  submits  speci- 
mens of  the  teachers'  leaflets  and  of  the  farmers'  reading  lessons  and  quizzes,  to  show 
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how  the  work  is  conducted.  He  says  the  aim  ia  to  work  without  formal  text-books, 
and  to  teach  the  pupil  through  personal  observation.     (214-218,  225-240. ) 

Professor  Roberts  submits  a  number  of  appreciative  letters  from  persons  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere  following  the  reading  courses.  One  reports  that  he  has  aroused 
the  envy  and  hatred  of  his  neighbors  by  raising  10  bushels  of  grain  and  3  of  potatoes 
to  their  one.  One  says  that  through  the  lessons  he  has  obtained  100  bushels  of  pota- 
toes of  salable  size  from  one-half  acre  of  ground  in  an  unusually  dry  year.  A  Cana- 
dian farmer  boy  writes:  "After  reading  the  5  lessons  on  the  soil  and  the  plant  .  .  . 
every  stone,  every  lump  of  earth,  every  sandy  knoll,  every  hollow,  had  a  new  inter- 
est." Professor  Roberts  refers  to  the  letters  as  showing  that  the  workers  are  in  touch 
with  the  farmer.  He  quotes  from  an  article  by  Professor  Craig  the  following  state- 
mentof  the  object  of  correspondence  courses:  "Correspondence  courses  in  agriculture 
strive  to  repair  the  defects  of  early  education  of  the  farmer,  with  a  view  to  placing  him 
in  full  harmony  with  his  surroundings."     (222,  223. ) 

There  is  also  a  home  nature-study  course  in  which  1,400  are  registered.  The 
instructors  who  go  out  through  the  country  visit  these  clubs,  as  well  as  the  farmers 
who  are  conducting  experiments,  and  give  lectures.     (220. ) 

Professor  Roberts  says  the  leaflets  are  adapted  to  quite  young  minds  as  well  as  to 
more  mature  ones.  There  are  different  classes  for  different  classes  of  pupils.  One 
instructor  has  full  charge  of  the  farmers'  reading  course,  another  of  the  farmers' 
wives'  reading  course,  another  of  the  school-teachers'  course,  and  still  another  of  the 
children's  course.  An  entirely  different  sort  of  publications  goes  to  investigators, 
giving  directions  as  to  what  is  to  be  done.     (221. ) 

5.  Junior  naturalist  clubs. — Professor  Roberts  says  it  is  found  that  an  effort  must 
be  made  at  the  bottom,  and  so  junior  naturalist  clubs  have  been  formed  throughout 
New  York  State.  There  are  764  of  these  clubs,  with  20,321  members.  The  member- 
ship dues  consist  in  writing  a  letter  at  stated  times  to  the  head  of  the  nature-study 
bureau  at  Cornell.  The  natural  objects  studied  give  material  for  drawing  lessons. 
(220.) 

G.  Experiment  stations. — 1.  History  and  statistics. — Dr.  True  says  that 
experimenting  in  agriculture  began  in  a  regular  way  in  this  country  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  agricultural  colleges.  The  first  regularly  organized  experiment  station 
was  started  in  Connecticut  nearly  25  years  ago.  Soon  after,  stations  were  organized 
in  California  and  other  States,  until  in  1887  there  were  17  experiment  stations  in  14 
different  States.  In  that  year  Congress  passed  the  Hatch  Act,  giving  to  each  State 
and  Territory  $15,000  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  an  experiment  station,  which 
must  be  in  connection  with  a  land-grant  college,  except  where  stations  were  already 
organized.  The  pioneer  stations  were  largely  occupied  in  organizing  the  control  of 
commercial  fertilizers  and  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  basing  their  purchase  on 
the  manufacturers'  guaranty  of  their  chemical  composition;  but  they  also  made 
sufficient  scientific  investigations  to  indicate  that  they  might  render  much  more  serv- 
ice with  broadened  resources.  The  organization  of  new  stations  under  the  Hatch 
Act  was  therefore  taken  up  with  enthusiasm,  and  stations  were  soon  in  operation  in 
every  State  and  Territory.  It  was  easy  to  find  in  the  faculties  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  men  competent  to  undertake  agricultural  investigations,  and  the  equipment 
of  the  colleges  could  also  be  used.  The  lines  of  work  had  already  been  marked  out 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  older  stations,  by  some  institutions  in  Europe,  and 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  scientific  divisions  of  which 
already  constituted  a  great  experiment  station.  It  was  therefore  possible  for  the  new 
stations  almost  immediately  to  undertake  useful  investigations  and  begin  the  pub- 
lication of  information.  In  10  years  more  than  $10,000,000  have  been  expended  in 
the  maintenance  of  experiment  stations,  of  which  about  $7,000,000  came  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  total  expenditure  is  calculated  to  be  $1  for  every_$3,000 
worth  of  agricultural  products.  During  the  same  period  the  stations  have  published 
3,000  bulletins,  exclusive  of  press  bulletins,  and  500  annual  reports.  Their  bulletins 
are  sent  regularly  to  more  than  500,000  farmers,  and  about  5,000,000  copies  are 
annually  distributed.  Separate  stations  are  supported  in  some  of  the  States,  so  that 
the  total  number  of  stations  in  the  United  States,  not  counting  branch  stations,  is  54, 
of  which  52  receive  appropriations  under  the  Hatch  Act.  The  total  income  of  these 
stations  for  the  fiscal  year  1898  was  a  little  more  than  $1,200,000,  of  which  $720,000 
was  from  the  National  Treasury.  Small  revenues  are  derived  from  the  farms.  Sales 
of  farm  producto  by  the  stations  in  1898  amounted  to  $65,356.25.  The  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  also  had  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  for  its  work,  including 
$5,000  for  an  investigation  in  Alaska.  Experiment  station  work  has  been  begun  in 
Alaska  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There  is  also 
a  very  successful  experiment  station  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  under  private  auspices, 
but  under  the  direction  of  a  man  formerly  connected  with  the  Department  ot  Agri- 
culture and  with  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station.     (60, 61.) 
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Dr.  True  says  the  experiment  stations  employed  in  1898,  in  the  work  of  administra- 
tion and  inquiry,  669  persons,  including  75  directors,  148  chemists,  71  agriculturists, 
10  experts  in  animal  husbandry,  77  horticulturists,  29  farm  foremen,  21  dairymen,  50 
botanists,  46  entomologists,  26  veterinarians,  20  meteorologists,  11  biologists,  11  phys- 
icists, 6  geologists,  19  mycologists  and  bacteriologists,  7  irrigation  engineers,  15  in 
charge  of  substations,  23  secretaries  and  treasurers,  10  librarians,  and  46  clerks. 
During  1898  the  stations  published  406  annual  reports  and  bulletins,  besides  press 
bulletins,  which  were  widely  reproduced.  The  mailing  lists  of  the  station  aggregated 
half  a  million  names.  There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  correspondence  with  farmers 
and  in  the  number  of  calls  upon  station  officers  for  public  addresses  at  institute  meet- 
ings and  other  meetings  of  farmers.  The  station  officers  contribute  many  articles  to 
agricultural  and"  scientific  journals  and  have  written  a  number  of  books  on  agricul- 
tural subjects.     (62.) 

Mr.  Simpson  says  the  Federal  Government  made  an  appropriation  of  $15,000, 
known  as  the  Hatch  fund,  to  each  State  for  experiment  stations.  These  stations 
proved  to  be  failures  in  a  large  measure,  from  the  fact  that  the  bulletins  sent  out  by 
them  were  along  scientific  lines,  and  the  farmers  did  not  read  them.  Afterwards,  the 
Morrill  Act,  to  supplement  the  Hatch  fund,  made  the  appropriation  $25,000  to  each  of 
the  States  to  be  expended  for  purposes  of  agricultural  education.  Clemson  College  is 
getting  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  experiments  because  they  are  carried  on  under  the 
eyes  of  the  students  who  can  see  and  understand  not  only  the  practical  results  but 
the  scientific  objects  to  be  accomplished.     (102, 103.) 

Professor  Boberts  says  there  are  two  experiment  stations  in  New  York.  The 
Cornell  station  was  given  the  Federal  appropriation  of  $15,000  until  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  legislature  gave  $1,500  of  it  to  the  State  station  at  Geneva  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  for  that  station  the  franking  privilege.  The  relation  between  the  two  stations 
is  described  as  "  one  of  cooperation  in  the  most  friendly  manner  possible. "  Coopera- 
tive bulletins  have  been  published,  written  partly  at  the  Geneva  station  and  partly 
by  a  Cornell  man.     (224. ) 

Professor  Eoberts  says  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  is  a  department  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture.     (224.) 

2.  Character  of  work. — Dr.  True  classifies  the  work  of  experiment  stations  under 
four  heads:  (1)  Police  duties  connected. with  the  control  of  fertilizers,  dairy  products, 
etc.;  (2)  study  of  the  natural  conditions  and  resources  of  the  State;  (3)  demonstra- 
tion experiments  showing  how  the  results  of  science  can  be  adapted  to  local  condi- 
tions; (4)  scientific  investigations  to  discover  new  truths  and  new  applications  of  old 
principles.  The  experiment  stations  conduct  a  wide  range  of  scientific  research  in 
the  laboratory,  the  plant  house,  the  field,  the  orchard,  the  stable,  and  the  dairy.' 
Dr.  True  mentions  the  following  subjects  as  among  those  to  which  several  stations 
have  devoted  attention:  Soil  investigations;  drainage,  seepage,  and  irrigation;  .ferti- 
lizers; methods  of  cultivation,  varieties,  etc.,  of  the  more  important  crops;  feeding 
stuffs;  dairying;  chemical  and  botanical  work;  horticulture;  forestry;  injurious 
insects;' animal  diseases;  bee  culture;  poultry  culture.     (60,61.) 

Dr.  True  says  the  experiment  stations,  especially  in  the  East,  have  been  engaged 
in  the  investigation  and  inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and  have  largely  pre- 
vented the  sale  of  fraudulent  goods.  In  the  State  of  New  York  alone  over  900 
brands  of  fertilizers  were  examined  in  1898.  The  stations  have  also  done  much  to 
expose  extravagant  claims  made  for  fertilizers  and  to  show  the  advantage  of  home- 
made fertilizers.  The  stations  have  also  inspected  adulterated  foods,  especially  dairy 
products,  butter  increasers  and  preservatives,  concentrated  feeding  stuffs,  quack 
medicines  for  stock — especially  hog-cholera  remedies — and  have  exposed  frauds  in 
creamery  construction  and  equipment  and  in  dairy  apparatus.     (62.) 

Dr.  True  speaks  of  the  important  work  of  the  experiment  stations  in  investigating 
injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases,  and  says  that  the  Wisconsin  station,  by  dis- 
covering an  effective  curd  test,  has  provided  an  effective  means  of  detecting  tainted 
or  defective  milk  at  cheese  factories,  which  had  caused  a  loss  of  from  $100,000  to 
$200,000  each  summer  in  that  State  alone.     (62,  63. ) 

Dr.  True  says: 

The  agricultural  colleges  and  stations  have  been  largely  Instrumental  in  securing  State  laws  for  the 
inspection  of  fertilizers,  nursery  stock,  dairy  products,  falsified  foods  and  feeding  stuffs,  creamery 
glassware,  paris  green,  and  for  the  suppression  of  plant  diseases  and  injurious  insects.  They  have 
also  aided  in  the  passage  of  laws  establishing  fanners'  institutes,  fixing  a  milk  standard,  organizing 
associations  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  quarantining  animals  for  contagious  diseases,  sale  of 
oleomargarine,  the  apportionment  and  measurement  of  water  for  irrigation,  State  aid  for  highway 
improvement,  etc.    (62.) 

Dr.  True  gives  a  number  of  instances  in  which  experiment  stations  have  aided  in 
the  development  of  existing  methods,  crops,  or  industries  in  the  various  States.  The 
Louisiana  Experiment  Station,  by  developing  new  methods  of  sugar  making,  has 
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reduced  or  removed  previous  losses,  and  has  helped  the  sugar  industry  also  by 
improving  the.cultivation  of  sugar  cane.  In  Connecticut  the  quality  of  the  wrapper- 
leaf  tobacco  has  been  improved.  In  New  York  animal  industry  and  dairying  have 
been  helped.  The  Missouri  station  bulletin  on  the  draft  of  wagons  with  broad  tires 
was  thought  so  highly  of  by  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  that  a  large  edition 
was  republished  by  the  league.  In  Connecticut  the  Storrs  station  has  studied  the 
nutritive  value  of  forage  crops,  and  conducted  cooperative  experiments  with  ferti- 
lizers and  with  nitrogenous  feeding  stuffs.  The  Ohio  station  seems  to  have  shown 
that  more  stock  food  per  acre  can  be  secured  in  Ohio  from  corn  than  from  sugar 
beets,  and  has  shown  the  superiority  of  shallow  over  deep  cultivation  of  corn  in 
Ohio.  The  Mississippi  station  has  done  an  important  work  for  the  South  in  develop- 
ing the  growth  of  forage  plants  and  the  live-stock  industries,  together  with  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  value  of  cotton  seed  and  its  products  for  stock.  In  Utah  the 
methods  of  tillage  have  been  improved  with  reference  to  the  conservation  of  moisture, 
and  studies  of  alfalfa  have  been  made.  The  Nebraska  station  has  promoted  the 
growing  of  alfalfa  and  winter  wheat  instead  of  spring  wheat,  so  that  the  State  has 
become  a  large  wheat  producer,  and  its  investigations  of  subsoil  have  resulted  in 
increasing  the  yield  of  corn  in  some  cases  10  to  30  bushels  an  acre.  In  Vermont 
there  have  been  investigations  of  sap  flow  as  related  to  the  maple-sugar  industry. 
In  California  seeds  and  plants  of  improved  varieties  have  been  distributed,  and  the 
wine  and  olive  industries  have  been  helped.  In  Oklahoma  effective  investigations 
have  been  made  in  the  culture  of  kafir  corn.  In  Rhode  Island  there  have  been 
important  investigations  in  the  feeding  and  breeding  of  ducks  and  geese.  In  Arkan- 
sas there  have  been  experiments  on  economical  methods  of  producing  beef  in 
connection  with  the  raising  of  cotton.     (63,64.) 

The  Pennsylvania  station  and  many  other  stations  have  investigated  sugar  beets. 
Their  work,  m  connection  with  that  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  shown 
definitely  where  good  sugar  beets  can  be  grown.  The  Maine  station  has  shown  that 
apples  can  be  raised  in  Aroostook  County.  The  Storrs  station,  in  Connecticut,  has 
made  important  investigations  in  nutrition.  The  Ohio  station  has  originated  a 
method  of  watering  greenhouses  by  subirrigation.  In  Florida  the  introduction  of 
the  velvet  bean  has  resulted  in  the  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  fertilizers. 
Cassava  is  another  new  crop,  from  which  starch  can  be  made  cheaply.  The  Cali- 
fornia station  has  been  engaged  in  soil  investigations,  especially  on  alkali  lands, 
resulting  in  bringing  into  agricultural  use  large  tracts  of  land  which  were  thought  to 
be  useless.  Kafir  corn  was  introduced  into  Kansas  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  taken  up  by  the  Kansas  station.  In  1898  over  half  a  million  acres  of  this  corn, 
valued  at  $6,000,000,  were  grown  in  Kansas.  It  is  a  dry-soil  plant,  which  is  a  great 
advantage  for  certain  regions.     (64.) 

Professor  Davenport  testifies  that  in  the  last  10  years  the  experimen1>station  work 
has  been  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  colleges  of  agriculture,  because  that 
work  is  entirely  along  technical  lines  and  demonstrates  to  the  people  the  value  of  the 
scientific  study  of  agriculture.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  experiment  stations 
the  land-grant  colleges  do  not  issue  circulars  instructing  the  farmers  on  any  subjects. 
Wherever  there  is  a  college  there  is  an  experiment  station,  and  in  every  case  the 
publication  is  made  through  the  the  experiment  station  rather  than  through  the  col- 
lege, because  that  was  the  idea  of  the  Hatch  Act  and  because  it  is  less  expensive  to 
the  college  to  distribute  the  experiment  than  it  would  be  to  send  out  the  circulars. 
(137.) 

•  Professor  Roberts  testifies  that  the  $13,500  appropriation  to  the  Cornell  Experi- 
ment Station  is  used  to  conduct  investigations,  publish  bulletins,  and  furnish  experts 
when  called  for  to  investigate  serious  outbreaks  of  insect  pests  or  of  animal  or  plant 
diseases.  About  12  bulletins  are  published  annually,  besides  the  annual  report.  The 
mailing  list  runs  from  20,000  to  30,000,  being  made  up  from  requests  from  the  farmers. 
The  work  of  investigation  is  divided  into  the  bureaus  of  general  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, dairy  husbandry,  entomology,  and  chemistry,  each  with  a  professor  at  its  head. 
Each  bureau  has  a  man  available  to  send  to  the  relief  of  the  farmer  in  case  of  out- 
breaks of  pests  or  diseases.  All  sorts  of  questions  are  received  at  the  director's  office, 
distributed  to  the  various  bureaus,  and  all  answered,  sometimes  as  many  as  100  a 
day.     (212,213.) 

Mr.  Frissell  testifies  that  15  acres  of  the  farm  at  Hampton  Institute  is  devoted  to 
an  experiment  station,  on  which  the  different  kinds  of  plowing  and  the  results  from 
different  kinds  of  fertilizers,  etc.,  are  shown.  The  students  are  taught  to  experiment 
in  the  growing  of  various  crops  and  fruits.  There  is  a  small  4-acre  tract,  and  a  stu- 
dent is  given  the  opportunity  to  show  what  he  can  do  with  that.  There  is  a  small 
barn,  a  small  orchard,  and  a  small  house  on  it,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
this  farm  is  a  sufficient  support  for  an  ordinary  family.     (83.) 
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Professor  Eobbbts  says  that  field  experiments  and  laboratory  experiments  should 
go  on  simultaneously.  The  amount -of  plant  food  is  easily  determined  in  the  labora- 
tory, but  the  chemist  can  not  tell  what  proportion  of  the  plant  food  is  available, 
since  availability  depends  upon  heat,  moisture,  and  many  other  factors.  The  plant 
tells  an  intelligent  man  more  than  the  chemist  can,  but  the  chemist  may  solve  prob- 
lems which  the  farmer  can  not,  and  assist  in  solving  those  which  require  both  the 
farmer  and  the  chemist.     (213. ) 

Professor  Eoberts  testifies  that  at  the  Cornell  station  numerous  experiments  are 
made  in  cultivation  and  tillage.  The  station  tries  to  induce  the  farmers  to  experi- 
ment for  themselves.  In  1900  there  were  199  experimenters  with  sugar  beets,  field 
beans,  potatoes,  and  fertilizers.  Before  the  sugar-beet  factories  at  Binghamton  and 
Lyons  were  built  experiment-station  experts  were  in.  the  field  to  help  the  farmers 
master  the  new  industry,  and  teachers  traveled,  largely  on  bicycles,  from  farm  to 
farm.  Each  experimenter  may  have  5  or  more  plats  with  different  varieties  or  with 
different  tillage  or  different  kinds  of  fertilizers.  Small  quantities  of  fertilizers  are  sent 
out  to  the  experimenters,  perhaps  15  to  30  pounds  in  each  sack,  and  the  farmer  puts 
these  various  fertilizers  on  different  areas  in  different  combinations,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine in  what  plant  food  the  soil  is  deficient.  As  far  as  possible  a  field  agent  is  sent 
to  see  that  the  work  is  properly  done.  Better  tillage  of  the  land  has  been  emphasized 
perhapsmore  than  any  other  one  subject,  with  very  marked  beneficialeffects.  Publica- 
tions are  sent  to  the  investigators,  giving  specific  directions  as  to  what  is  to  be  done 
and  how  to  do  it,  and  blanks  are  furnished  for  reporting  results.  When  the  reports 
are  received  in  the  winter  they  are  discussed,  digested,  and,,  so  far  as  may  be, 
published  as  a  bulletin.     (213,  221. ) 

Professor  Eoberts  says  that  for  8  or  10  years  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to 
improve  the  potato  culture  of  New  York  State.  The  average  yield  in  the  State  was 
less  than  100  bushels,  but  it  was  found  at  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  that  from 
200  to  400  bushels  could  be  raised  without  fertilizers  by  improved  tillage.  About 
300  potato  growers  reported  results  in  1900,  and  with  one  exception  said  that  the  new 
way  was  a  great  improvement.    (222.) 

3.  Coordination  of  work. — Dr.  Tbue  says  the  experiment  stations  are  brought  into 
intimate  relations  with  each  other  and  made  to  constitute  organic  parts  of  a  national 
system  through  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  and  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States  Departmenfc-of 
Agriculture.  The  association  holds  annual  meetings,  at  which  questions  of  general 
policy  and  management  are  discussed,  and  papers  on  special  topics  read.  Its  pro- 
ceedings are  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  examines  the  work  and  expenditures  of  all  the  stations,  publishes  popular 
and  technical  summaries  of  their  investigations,  collects  and  disseminates  informa- 
tion regarding  the  work  of  similar  institutions  throughout  the  world,  suggests  lines 
of  inquiry,  aids  cooperative  enterprises,  and,  in  general,  aims  to  assist  the  stations  in 
developing  and  strengthening  their  work.  Nearly  1,000,000  copies  of  its  publica- 
tions are  distributed  in  a  year.     (62.) 

4.  Criticism  and  valuation. — Dr.  True  says  there  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
a  failure  to  understand  the  real  purpose  of  the  experiment  stations  and  disappoint- 
ment that  they  have  not  undertaken  more  larming  operations.  The  act  under  which 
they  operate  was  framed  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  institutions  where  science 
was  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture;  so  that  the  stations  work  from  the  scien- 
tific to  the  practical,  and  do  not  carry  on  farming  operations  to  show  what  good 
farming  is,  after  the  manner  of  the  model  farm.  Dr.  True  says,  also,  that  political 
influence  has  worked  too  actively  in  the  organization  of  the  stations.  In  most  of  the 
States  the  board  is  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  and  the  membership  can 
be  more  or  less  shifted  for  political  purposes.  There  have  been  shifting  policies  in 
the  management  of  the  institutions,  and  the  officers  have  been  changed  too  frequently. 
There  has  been  a  lack  of  proper  organization.  The  lack  of  thoroughly  trained  men 
has  been  one  difficulty,  and  there  has  been  a  haste  for  immediate  results  and  the 
demand  for  too  many  kinds  of  work.     (64, 65. ) 

Dr.  True  adds,  however,  that  the  experiment  stations  have  every  year  a  better 
equipment  and  better  trained  men;  they  divide  their  work  more  thoroughly  among 
specialists  and  introduce  new  lines  of  work.  There  is  being  made  a  clearer  distinc- 
tion between  the  educational  work  which  the  college  can  properly  do  and  the  experi- 
mental work  which  the  station  ought  to  do.  Finally,  the  stations  have  in  an 
increased  measure  the  cordial  support  of  Congress,  State  legislatures,  and  the  people. 
(65.) 

" The  American  experiment  station,"  Dr.  True  says,  "is  the  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  system  of  agricultural  research  which  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Its  publications  reach  farther  and  come  home  more  closely  to  great  masses  of  our 
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farmers  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  country.  If  any  farmer  in  the  United  States 
is  not  acquinted  with  the  latest  information  which  agricultural  science  has  to  give 
him  regarding  the  means  for  improving  his  art,  it  is  because  he  has  neglected  to  avail 
himself  of  the  public  agencies  created  for  his  benefit."     (62. ) 

Dr.  True  sums  up  the  general  results  of  the  movement  for  agricultural  education 
and  research  in  the  United  States  substantially  as  follows:  (1)  A  body  of  trained 
leaders  and  experts;  (2)  an  up-to-date  American  literature  on  American  agriculture; 
(3)  free  distribution  of  a  vast  amount  of  accurate  and  useful  information;  (4)  a  break- 
ing down  of  the  tradition  that  agriculture  is  of  necessity  a  nonprogressive  art;  (5)  the 
colleges  and  stations  have  been  an  important  factor  in  making  the  state  of  the  ignorant, 
shiftless,  and  nonprogressive  farmer  worse  than  formerly.  It  is  becoming  clearer  every 
year  that  to  be  successful  in  agriculture,  as  in  other  arts,  one  must  be  progressive  and 
seek  up-to-date  information  and  ideas.     (65, 66. ) 

5.  Need  of  additional  stations  in  the  South. — President  Weight,  of  the  Georgia  State 
Industrial  College,  thinks  that  the  United  States  Government  should  establish  addi- 
tional experiment  stations  in  the  South  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  farmers.  The 
present  experiment  stations  are  used  only  by  the  white  farmers  and  are  considered 
by  the  colored  people  to  have  been  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  whites  only.  The 
races  will  not  mix  in  work  of  this  kind.  It  is  true  that  very  few  of  the  colored  farm- 
ers know  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  experiment  station  in  any  of  the  States,  and  very 
few  of  them,  perhaps,  would  patronize  the  station  or  would  Know  anything  about  it 
even  if  it  were  established;  but  those  who  would  take  advantage  of  the  information 
that  could  be  gathered  at  these  stations  could  go  back  home  and  instill  new  life  into 
the  farming  industry.  The  colored  farmers  do  not  attend  farmers'  institutes,  and  do 
not  receive  any  bulletins  from  the  experiment  stations.  The  experiment  station  in 
Georgia  is  located  at  Griffin  and  has  issued  150  bulletins.  The  witness's  idea  is  that 
the  experiment  station  for  the  colored  farmers  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  school. 
(203,  208,  210.) 

VI.  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

A.  Laws  and  customs. — 1.  The  transition  from,  slavery. — Dr.  Chahles  W.  Dab- 
ney,  Jr.,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  now  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  testifies  that  after  the  civil  war  there  was  a  tremendous  industrial 
revolution  in  the  South  which  changed  the  entire  labor  system  and  almost  the  entire 
social  system,  but  affected  agriculture  more  than  any  other  industry.  Before  the  war 
the  condition  of  the  Southern  planter  was  in  many  respects  an  ideal  one.  All  the 
better  land  in  the  lower  country  was  held  in  large  tracts  and  cultivated  by  slave  labor  . 
under  the  direction  of  the  owners  or  overseers.  A  single  proprietor  would  often  own 
a  number  of  estates  in  the  same  section,  and  the  more  prosperous  ones  were  con- 
stantly adding  new  tracts  to  their  holdings,  largely  for  the  reason  that  the  better 
class  of  slave  owners  would  not  sell  their'slaves  except  as  a  punishment,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  purchase  new  lands  in  order  to  supply  work  and  sustenance  for  the  rap- 
idly growing  negro  families.  A  large  number  of  these  slave  owners  were  greatly 
relieved  and  felt  that  a  burden  had  been  lifted  from  their  shoulders  when  the  slaves 
were  freed. 

From  an  industrial  standpoint  the  old  plantation  organization  was  a  perfect  one. 
Great  ability  was  required  to  manage  it,  and  the  owner  of  the  property  was  kept  busy 
looking  after  it  and  his  slaves.  The  South  was  very  prosperous  between  the  years 
1850  and  1860.  The  model  planter  of  those  days  produced  at  home  almost  everything 
that  was  needed  to  feed  and  clothe  the  slaves,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  iron  and 
steel,  the  finer  groceries,  a  few  medicines,  and  some  of  the  richer  cloth  for  the  use  of 
his  family,  he  produced  everything  that  was  used  upon  the  plantation.  His  money 
crop,  whether  wheat,  cotton,  or  sugar,  was  made  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  he  usually 
sold  enough  food  products  to  enable  him  to  count  as  clear  profit  every  thing  received 
from  his  principal  crop.  The  abolition  of  slavery  caused  the  destruction  of  this  sys- 
tem and  made  it  necessary  for  Southern  planters  to  organize  their  industry  upon  a 
new  plan.  Many  of  them  strove  for  years  to  carry  on  with  hired  labor  a  system  simi- 
lar to  that  prior  to  the  war.  Except  in  a  few  cases  of  planters  who  had  very  rich 
lands  remote  from  the  towns,  the  effort  to  farm  according  to  the  old  method  was  not 
,  successful.  Labor  was  completely  disorganized;  the  planter  was  under  no  obligation 
to  maintain  the  negro  except  when  he  wanted  him;  being  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources  the  negro  was  compelled  to  sell  his  unskilled  labor  where  the  supply  was 
the  greatest,  and  as  a  result  he  suffered  more  than  the  white  man.  Under  the  stimu- 
lating influence  of  high  prices  for  the  staple  articles  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  money 
crops  of  the  South,  the  Southern  planters  divided  their  great  estates  into  small  farms 
and  rented  them  out  to  tenants,  usually  for  a  part  of  the  crop. 
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About  1870  the  average,  Southern  farmer  had  a  small  farm  under  his  own  manage- 
ment and  the  remainder  of  his  land  let  out  to  negro  tenants,  to  whom  he  generally 
supplied  the  stock,  implements,  and  food  with  which  to  make  the  crop.  Both  the 
landowner  and  the  renter  devoted  their  attention  almost  wholly  to  the  growing  of 
cotton  or  tobacco,  and  as  these  products  brought  good  prices  for  a  number  of  years, 
practically  all  the  supplies  of  bacon,  flour,  and  other  food  products  and  fertilizers 
were  purchased  from  the  commission  merchant  to  whom  the  crop  was  delivered 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  When  the  prices  of  these  staples  declined,  the  farmer  still 
continued  to  grow  the  same  crops  and  follow  the  same  system  of  purchasing  food 
supplies,  with  the  result  that  in  a  year  or  two  both  the  landowner  and  the  tenant 
found  themselves  and  all  their  property  mortgaged  to  the  commission  merchants  for 
several  years  ahead.  The  more  unfortunate  ones  and  those  who  were  careless  and 
thriftless,  especially  the  negro  renters,  were  soon  forced  to  the  wall,  mortgages  were 
foreclosed,  and  they  were  sold  out.  In  many  instances  the  large  plantations  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  commission  merchants  to  reimburse  them  for  the  advances 
made.  The  more  thrifty  planters  and  tenants  then  began  to  diversify  their  crops, 
and  instead  of  devoting  their  whole  attention  to  the  growing  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
began  to  grow  the  necessary  food  crops,  thus  going  back  to  the  old  system  prior  to 
the  war.  The  result  of  this  industrial  change  was  that  many  of  those  who  had  been 
in  debt  were  able  to  lift  their  mortgages,  and  the  condition  generally  of  the  agri- 
culturists was  very  greatly  improved.  The  South  to-day,  especially  in  the  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  region  and  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  States,  to  a  certain  extent  is  raising 
practically  all  its  food  products,  as  it  is  very  well  able  to  do.  The  witness  submits 
some  tables  in  connection  with  his  testimony,  showing  the  relative  production  of 
corn,  hogs,  and  wheat  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama  in  1860  and  1890.  In  every  instance  the  production  of  each  one  of  these 
food  products  in  1860  is  largely  in  excess  of  what  it  was  in  1890,  in  some  instances 
almost  twice  as  much,  even  though  the  population  in  1860  of  these  States  was  only 
about  two-thirds  of  what  it  was  in  1890.     (175-179. ) 

Dr.  Dabney  testifies  that,  as  a  result  of  the  industrial  revolution  in  the  South, 
especially  in  Alabama,  the  Jews,  who  were  commission  merchants  and  advanced 
money  to  the  planters  and  tenants  on  their  crop,  taking  a  mortgage'for  the  advances, 
foreclosed  such  mortgages  and  became  the  owners  of  some  of  the  finest  estates  in 
northern  Alabama.  The  Jew  went  there  as  a  merchant,  but  is  now  a  farmer  and  is 
using  the  best  business  methods  with  hired  labor,  studiously  avoiding  the  tenant 
system .  The  Jews  are  helping  to  build  good  roads  and  schoolhouses,  and  are  develop- 
ing the  country  in  a  public-spirited  way,  and  since  they  have  become  landowners  they 
have  become  remarkably  good  citizens.     (179.) 

2.  Progress  of  diversification  and  intensive  culture. — Dr.  Dabney  testifies  that  the  lead- 
ing crop  connected  with  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  South  was  corn,  and  the  increase 
in  the  production  of  this  article  has  been  chiefly  in  those  States  which  formerly  pro- 
duced the  most  cotton  and  tobacco.  The  States  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi  each 
produced  12,000,000  bushels  more  corn  in  1899  than  in  1893.  Alabama  produced 
17,000,000  bushels  more  in  1899  than  in  1893,  and  Texas  50,000,000  bushels  more  in 
the  same  time.  This  increased  crop  of  corn  increased  the  corn  stover  and  gave  rise 
to  a  great  increase  of  food  for  both  man  and  beast.  It  did  away  with  a  large  impor- 
tation of  grain  and  meats  from  the  West.  There  was  a  great  increase  in  the  acreage 
of  hay  and  other  forage  crops.  In  the  States  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Arkansas,  Missis-, 
sippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida  the  acreage  increased  between  1879  and  1899 
3,  5,  7,  10,  and  23  fold,  respectively.  According  to  the"  Department  of  Agriculture, 
there  were  3,638,000  tons  of  hay  produced  in  the  South  in  1899.  This  means  more 
and  better  stock  and  more  and  better  milk  and  butter.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  there  were  3,000,000  more  hogs  in  the  cottgn  States  in  1899  than  in  1890. 
The  reports  of  the  railroads  show  a  great  reduction  in  the  importation  of  breadstuffs 
and  meats  into  the  South  from  the  North  and  West  in  recent  years.  In  1880  there  were 
2,500,000  milch  cows  in  the  South.  In  1890  the  number  had  increased  to  2,800,000, 
and  in  1899  to  3,000,000.  The  passage  of  laws  in  the  Southern  States  requiring  stock 
to  be  kept  at  home  or  fenced  in  has  led  to  the  elimination  of  worthless  cows  and 
the  better  care  of  those  remaining.  The  production  of  cheese  has  doubled  in  recent 
years.  It  has  become  quite  an  industry  in  South  Carolina,  where  it  was  formerly 
almost  unknown.  The  figures  with  regard  to  poultry  are  as  favorable  as  are  those  . 
for  dairy  products.     (179-181.) 

Dr.  Dabney  testifies  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  changes  in  the  industrial  sys- 
tem of  the  South  during  the  last  30  years,  the  size  of  the  farms  has  greatly  decreased 
and  the  area  of  unimproved  land  has  decreased.  He  submits  tables  for  the  States  of 
North  Carolina;  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  to  substantiate  this  statement, 
and  says  that  in  North  Carolina  72  per  cent  of  the  farm  land  was  unimproved,  in 
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1860,  and  only  65  per  cent  in  1890.  Practically  the  same  rate  of  decrease  is  shown 
for  the  other  States  mentioned.  The  total  value  of  farms,  including  buildings  and 
fences,  increased  very  rapidly  between  1880  and  1890.  A  table  submitted  for  the 
four  States  mentioned  shows  the  increase  to  have  been  practically  50  per  cent  in  each 
instance.  The  witness  says  that,  inasmuch  as  these  values  are  based  exclusively  on  the 
statements  of  the  farmers  themselves,  who  are  known  to  be  very  conservative  in  making 
returns  of  their  property  for  fear  of  increased  taxation,  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  the  present  actual  values  are  much  higher  than  those  given.  The  use  of  fertilizers 
in  the  South  has  increased  enormously  with  the  movement  for  intensive  culture. 
In  1890  there  were  20,500,000  tons  of  fertilizers  used,  as  compared  with  2,300,000  tons 
in  1880.  In  addition  to  this,  the  farmer  of  the  South  has  learned  to  use  farm  manures 
and  prepare  fertilizers  at  home  from  cotton  seed  or  the  cheap  phosphates.  Intensive 
farming  has  come  to  stay.  The  reorganization  of  the  agricultural  and  other  industrial 
conditions  in  the  South  is  a  sure  precursor  of  new  growth  and  progress.  The  people 
of  the  South  are  already  enjoying  a  period  of  greater  prosperity.  Cotton,  cattle,  and 
mules  are  bringing  better  prices  than  they  have  for  many  years,  and  the  cereals  and. 
tobacco  are  bringing  in  good  returns  also.     (181,  182. ) 

Mr.  Frissell  believes  the  only  hope  for  the  South  lies  in  the  diversification  of 
crops.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  any  part  of  that  section  in  bringing  this  about.  The 
present  depression  of  agriculture  in  the  South  ( 1899 ) ,  especially  in  the  cotton-growing 
States,  is  due  almost  wholly  to  the  fact  that  cotton  has  been  grown  almost  exclusively 
and  the  food  products  purchased  from  other  States,  whereas  they  should  have  been 
grown  at  home.  The  present  tendency,  however,  is  for  the  negro  to  grow  practically 
all  his  food  products  and  thus  not  be  dependent  upon  cotton  for  his  living.  He  is 
thus  enabled  also  to  free  himself  to  a  very  great  extent  from  the  crop-lien  system. 
(8<*,87.) 

Dr.  Dabney  testifies  that  by  the  diversification  of  crops  the  soil  is  increasing  in 
fertility.  Some  soils  are  improving  where  the  diversified  methods  have  been  used 
for  only  4  or  5;  years.  They  will  continue  to  improve  under  the  new  system,  espe- 
cially where  the  landlord  looks  after  his  own  land  and  takes  care  of  the  manures  and 
fertilizes  the  land.     (184. ) 

3.  Fertilizers. — Mr.  Harrison  says  that  in  his  section  of  South  Carolina  the  cost  of 
fertilizers  is  divided  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  crop. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  State  the  land]  ord  furnishes,  the  fertilizer.  Hedoesnot  think 
cotton  can  be  raised  in  any  section  of  the  State  without  the  use  of  fertilizers.  The 
average  amount  of  commercial  fertilizer  used  on^  an  acre  of  ground  is  about  200 
pounds.  If  it  is  used  every  year  the  land  will  increase  a  little  in  value.  The  stand- 
ard guano  is  worth  $18  a  ton.     Domestic  fertilizer  is  also  used.     (112-114. ) 

4.  Qrop-lien  laws. — Mr.  Frissell  testifies  that  what  is  known  as  the  crop-lien  system 
in  the  South  grew  out  of  the  poverty  of  that  section  immediately  following  the  war. 
Both  the  white  and  black  men  of  the  South  were  left  with  practically  nothing.  The 
white  man  had  to  mortgage  his  land  to  get  provisions  for  the  coming  year;  the  negro 
had  to  give  the  land  owner  a  mortgage  on  everything  he  possessed  for  provisions  for 
himself,  his  family,  and  his  stock.  Under  the  lien  system  the  tenant  goes  to  a  store, 
buys  whatever  his  employer  allows  him  to  buy,  and  goes  in  debt  for  it.  As  a  rule 
he  is  shiftless.  High  rates  of  interest  are  paid,  and  the  debt  increases  from  year  to 
year.  In  addition  to  the  high  rate  of  interest  which  the  tenant  has  to  pay  he  is 
charged  an  immense  profit  on  the  goods  which  he  buys.  He  gets  very  little  money. 
Of  course  the  man  who  loans  money  has  to  be  secured,  and  inasmuch  as  he  is  dealing 
with  a  shiftless  class  of  people  he  will  necessarily  charge  a  high  rate  of  interest.  It 
is  difficult  to  borrow  money  in  the  South  on  land  values.  Ithas  to  be  borrowed  on 
crop  securities.  This  situation  obtains  to  a  great  extent  in  the  cotton-raising  belt. 
The  idea  at  Hampton  Institute  is  to  change  this  condition  and  make  the  negro  a  small 
land  owner.  The  students  of  Hampton  are  taught  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
crop-lien  system.     (85, 86. ) 

Dr.  Dabney  testifies  that  a  good  many  of  the  commission  merchants  handle  the 
business  of  loaning  money  and  taking  a  mortgage  on  the  crops  in  a  legitimate  way, 
and  that  no  one  blames  the  merchants  for  what  grew  out  of  the  system.  This  crop- 
lien  system  is  gradually  dying  out  under  the  system  of  intensive  farming  and  diver- 
sified crops,  because  the  farmers  now  raise  practically  all  their  food  products.  Sup- 
plies are  always  very  much  higher  when  purchased  on  credit  than  when  paid  for  in 
cash.  In  Alabama  and  Mississippi  the  tenant  farmer  under  the  crop-hen  system 
was  more  completely  a  slave  than  he  ever  had  been.  Booker  Washington  and  others 
are  doing  a  great  deal  in  getting  the  negroes  to  abandon  this  system  of  farming  and 
raise  the:r  own  food  products.  The  more  shiftless  of  the  negroes  who  suffered  from 
the  crop-lien  svstem  became  mere  tenants,  and  some  of  them  meved  to  other  States. 
(182-184.) 
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Mr.  Hakeison  thinks  the  lien  law  of  South  Carolina  has  been  beneficial  to  the 
poorer  people  of  the  State.  The  law  has  been  greatly  abused,  but,  whenever  a  man 
made  the  effort  to  rise,  the  lien  law  has  been  of  some  benefit  to  him.  The  young 
man  who  marries  and  rents  a  farm  must  have  something  in  the  shape  of  credit.  He 
has  no  money  and  nothing  except  his  labor.  The  lien  law  enables  him  to  give  a 
mortgage,  as  it  were,  upon  his  labor  for  his  actual  necessaries.  The  law  does  not 
permit  the  mortgage  in  order  to  secure  money  borrowed  foranything  except  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  crop.  Any  other  debt  has  to  be  collected  by  the 
ordinary  processes  of  the  law.  The  lien  law  is  becoming  more  and  more  obsolete 
every  year.  Ideas  are  changing  and  where  people  have  not  the  capital  to  make  the 
crops  they  usually  go  to  the  banks  or  to  some  individual.  Banking  facilities  have 
greatly  increased  in  recent  years  in  South  Carolina.  The  farmer  goes  to  the  bank 
when  he  needs  money  and  pays  the  regular  rate  of  interest,  which,  if  no  contract  is 
made,  is  7  per  cent  Eight  per  cent  may  be  collected  under  special  contract.  Where 
the  tenant  agrees  to  labor  for  one-half  the  crop,  he  has  the  option  of  receiving'an 
advance  from  the  landlord  on  the  crop  at  a  certain  rate  of  interest,  or  he  can  go  to 
the  merchant  or  the  bank  and  get  money  or  supplies.  Where  he  pays  to  the  mer- 
chant or  banker  in  kind  the  landlord  must  sign  what  is  known  as  a  quitclaim,  because 
the  law  itself  gives  to  the  landlord  a  lien  upon  the  tenant's  crop  for  any  supplies  he 
may  furnish  that  are  necessary  to  produce  the  crop,  and  he  would  be  the  first  man 
paid.     (114.) 

Professor  Du  Bois  says  that  the  crop-lien  laws  of  Georgia  ought  to  be  changed, 
because  they  are  now  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  merchants  and  give  them  such  a 
grasp  on  the  laborer  as  to  put  him  in  a  state  of  economic  slavery.  If  a  man  once  gete 
in  debt  he  can  not  leave  the  place  without  being  arrested.  These  people  are  ignorant 
and  their  accounts  are  kept  entirely  by  the  storekeepers,  so  that  the  negroes  have 
practically  nothing  to  do  with  their  crops.  -  The  merchants  who  have  the  crop  liens 
spend  most  of  their  time  riding  around  and  watching  the  crop.  When  the  crop  is 
gathered  it  is  taken  to  the  warehouses  and  the  warehousemen  and  the  merchants 
make  the  settlements  and  pay  the  negroes  what  is  left.  The  negro  does  not  appear 
as  a  principal  anywhere.  It  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  get  the  negro  not  to  raise  cotton, 
because  if  he  is  in  debt  that  is  the  only  crop  which  the  merchants  will  take  in  pay- 
ment of  the  debt.  The  violation  of  the  lien  law  is  considered  a  misdemeanor,  and 
can  be  punished  by  sending  the  violator  to  the  chain  gang.     (167.) 

Mr.  Miller  says  that  nearly  every  planter  who  plants  on  shares  or  hires  his  labor 
has  his  commissary  either  in  his  house  or  in  the  store  in  town.  The  tenant  or 
laborer  seldom  gets  any  money,  because  the  landlord  seldom  has  any,  but  he  gets 
orders  from  the  landlord  for  what  he  wants  in  the  storeroom,  and"  this  order  is 
secured  by  a  lien  on  the  crop.  Most  of  the  landlords  themselves  give  liens  in  town 
for  their  supplies,  and  they  sublet  them  to  the  tenants. 

Wherever  a  landlord  has  not  capital  enough  of  his  own  to  run  the  land  he  signs  away  his  right  as 
landlord  and  the  first  lien  on  the  crop  to  the  merchant  who  supplies  him.  Then  the  merchant  is 
paid  first,  and  what  is  left  the  landlord  gets  next,  and  what  is  left  after  that  is  divided  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant. 

B.  Classification  of  negrortenants  and  laborers. — 1.  Croppers.— Pro- 
fessor Du  Bois,  describing  the  various  social  classes  among  the  negroes  in  Dougherty 
County,  Ga.,  says  that,  aside  from  recipients  of  charity,  the  croppers  are  the  lowest 
class  in  the  economic  scale.  The  croppers  are  negroes  who  live  on  the  plantations 
and  are  entirely  without  capital.  They  furnish  the  labor  and  the  owner  furnishes 
everything  else,  the  cropper  getting  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  crop.  If  the 
landlord  has  advanced  supplies  they  are  taken  out  of  the  cropper's  share.  The 
system  is  not  very  satisfactory  either  to  the  cropper  or  to  the  landlord  and  is  being 
done  away  with .     ( 162. ) 

2.  Metayers. — Professor  Du  Bois  testifies  that  under  the  metayer  system  in  Georgia 
the  landowner  makes  a  contract  with  a  laborer  by  which  the  laborer  usually  fur- 
nishes some  capital — a  mule,  and  some  tools  and  something  for  subsistence.  After 
the  war  the  landowner  looked  out  for  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  laborer,  but  the 
storekeeper  has  now  supplanted  him  in  that  capacity.  Mne-tenths  of  the  store- 
keepers in  Dougherty  County  are  Jewish  merchants — some  Russian  and  German 
Jews,  but  most  of  them  Polish  Jews.  These  men,  with  their  ideas  of  thrift  and  of 
driving  a  hard  bargain,  do  a  great  many  things  that  other  white-  men  of  the  Soiith 
would  not  do.  They  do  not  object  to  calling  the  negro  "mister,"  are  affable  with 
him,  and  furnish  the  things  he  wants  at  prices  ranging  from  30  to  100  per  cent  above 
the  cash  price.  The  colored  farmer  usually  pays  his  rent  in  cotton.  For  20  acres 
and  a  house  he  would  pay  from  300  to  500  pounds  of  lint  cotton.  The  average  farmer 
has  usually  40  acres  (that  is  called  a  1-mule  farm)  and  the  renter  has  from  350  to 
2,000  pounds  of  cotton.    Almost  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  up,  or  sometimes  before, 
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the  metayer  mortgages  it  to  a  merchant  for  advances.  In  this  mortgage  he  usually 
stipulates  that  he  will  not  claim  the  benefit  of  his  homestead  exemption,  and  very 
often  the  result  is  that  he  goes  into  bankruptcy,  everything  he  has  is  sold  out  at  auc- 
tion by  the  merchant  without  any  process  of  law,  and  the  metayer  goes  back  into 
the  cropper  class. 

Fifty-nine  farmers  in  Dougherty  County  who  made  from  1  to  5  bales  of  cotton  paid 
32  per  cent  of  the  product  for  rent;  18  farmers  who  made  from  5  to  16  bales  paid  about 
21  per  cent  as  rent,  and  21  farmers  who  made  10  bales  and  over  paid  about  16  per 
cent  for  rent.  The  rent  paid  by  161  farmers  who  made  altogether  over  1,000  bales 
in  the  year  1898  was  241  bales,  or  22  per  cent. 

When  the  interest  which  the  farmer  has  to  pay  on  the  goods  he  has  bought  is  added 
to  this  rent,  unless  the  season  is  a  very  good  one,  the  farmer  has  nothing  left.  (162, 
163.) 

3.  Laborers  working  for  a  fixed  wage. — Professor  Du  Bois  testifies  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  laborers  working  for  a  fixed  wage  in  Dougherty  County:  (1)  Those  who 
receive  houses  and  rations,  consisting  of  meat  and  meal  and  a  small  wage  ot  from  $4 
to  $8  a  month;  these  are  usually  called  contract  hands,  and  work  through  the  season 
for  the  owner  of  the  land;  (2)  the  regular  laborers  who  furnish  their  own  houses  and 
food,  and  receive  on  the  average  from  30  to  50  cents  a  day.  These  are  usually  young 
persons.     (163. ) 

4.  Money  renters. — Professor  Du  Bois  testifies  that  the  fixed  money  rental  calls  for  a 
good  deal  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  He  is  required  to  furnish  his  own 
supplies,  but  can  make  a  better  contract  and  get  better  land  if  he  can  pay  an  actual  sum 
of  money,  because  the  risk  is  very  great.  In  1898,  of  those  in  Dougherty  County  who 
paid  money  rent  there  were  191  who  had  farms  under  40  acres,  8  between  40  and  50 
acres,  5  between  50  and  100  acres,  1  from  100  to  15C  acres,  and  2  from  150  acres  up. 
The  average  rent  paid  for  farms  under  40  acres  is  $18.50;  from  40  to  50  acres  the 
average  rent  for  a  farm  is  $41;  from  50  to  100  acres  it  is  $72  a  farm;  from  100  to  150 
acres  it  is  $100  a  farm,  and  over  that  amount  it  is  $175  a  farm.     (163, 164. ) 

C.  Particular  crops. — 1.  Cotton. — Dr.  Dabney  testifies  that  the  acreage  of  cot- 
ton in  the  South  was  not  affected  at  all  by  resolutions  of  any  of  the  conventions  that 
discussed  the  subject,  but  the  acreage  does  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  increased 
price  would  seem  to  suggest.  Cotton  is  grown  more  cheaply  to-day  than  ever  before. 
There  are  better  implements,  and  the  people  know  better  How  to  cultivate  and  mar- 
ket it.  It  can  be  cultivated  on  a  large  plantation  with  great  profit  with  hired  help 
and  by  the  use  of  machinery.  The  old  theory  in  the  South  that  one  man  with  a  mule 
could  raise  cotton  more  cheaply  in  a  small  lot  than  it  could  be  cultivated  on  a  large 
plantation  has  been  exploded.  Machinery  has  been  applied  to  the  culture  of  cotton 
with  good  results.  The  witness  does  not  know  of  any  crop,  not  even  wheat  in  the 
Northwest,  that  can  be  cultivated  on  such  a  wholesale  plan  as  cotton  in  the  Brazos 
bottom  land,  where  the  cultivation  is  all  done  by  machinery.  The  cotton  seed  is 
worth  about  one- third  as  much  as  the  fiber  and  seems  to  be  increasing  in  value  from 
year  to  year.     (183,184.) 

Mr.  Harrison  says  that  the  cost  of  making  cotton  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  5  cents 
a  pound.  Owing  to  the  low  price  of  the  product  in  recent  years  farmers  did  not  have 
anything  left  as  profit,  but  since  the  advance  in  price  cotton  can  be  raised  at  a  profit. 
Picking  cotton  is  one  of  the  greatest  expenses  in  connection  with  the  industry. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  invent  a  cotton-picking  machine,  but  without  success. 
The  next  most  expensive  item  is  hoeing  cotton.  Cotton  is  planted  with  a  drill  and 
comes  up  in  a  continuous  row.  The  plant  is  very  delicate  and  a  great  many  more 
seeds  need  to  be  planted  than  are  expected  to  grow.  The  hoeing  or  chopping  out  of 
the  plants  to  reduce  their  number  requires  a  great  deal  of  work.  A  great  deal  of  the 
work  of  picking  cotton  is  done  by  the  women  and  children.  Perhaps  nine-tenths 
of  the  labor  in  this  industry  is  colored.     (111-113. ) 

2.  Sice.— Professor  Wright  testifies  that  the  rice  industry  in  Georgia  has  been 
greatly  neglected.  Before  the  war  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  yielded  170,000,000 
pounds  of  rice.  Now  the  entire  yield  in  the  United  States  is  only  136, 970, 720  pounds, 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  yielding  only  26,638,720  pounds.  This  industry  should 
he  revived.     Colored  labor  is  the  main  dependence  in  the  cultivation  of  rice.     (202. ) 

3.  Fruit. — Dr.  Dabney  testifies  that  many  portions  of  the  South  are  excellent  for  rais- 
ing almost  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Peaches  are  grown  at  great  profit,  especially  in  Georgia. 
The  people  are  learning  to  spray  them  and  keep  off  the  insects.  They  have  found 
that  it  pays  to  cultivate  the  tree  instead  of  permitting  it  to  grow  as  best  it  can  with- 
out cultivation.     (184.)    < 

4.  The  sheep  industry.— Br.  Dabney  testifies  that  there  has  been  a  decline  of  the 
sheep  industry  in  the  South,  largely  because  in  many  of  the  States  there  is  no  dog 
law.    In  Tennessee  a  few  years  ago  the  legislature  passed  a  stringent  dog  law,  and  a 
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great  many  dogs  were  killed;  but  public  sentiment  was  not  educated  on  the  question, 
and  every  member  of  that  legislature  failed  to  be  returned.  The  witness  "thinks  a 
reasonable  dog  law  will  be  enacted  in  all  the  States  in  the  not  far  distant  future. 
Tennessee  has  fewer  sheep  than  it  had  in  1860.  Quite  a  good  deal  of  the  sheep  busi- 
ness of  the  South  is  devoted  to  raising  spring  lambs  for  the  Eastern  market.  This  is 
quite  an  industry  in  southwestern  Virginia.  Mutton  is  being  used  in  the  Southern 
cities  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  always  on  the  market,  but  the  people  prefer  beef 
and  pork.  At  present  the  Southern  people  sell  the  lambs  and  make  wool,  and  do 
not  reserve  much  mutton  for  home  consumption.     (183. ) 

D.  Particular  localities. — 1.  South  Carolina.— Mr.  Habeisok  says  that  at  the 
close  of  the  civil  war,  and  perhaps  up  to  about  1880,  about  three-fourths  of  the  popu- 
lation of  South  Carolina,  both  white  and  colored,  were  engaged  almost  exclusively 
in  agriculture.  They  had  no  money,  and  not  much  else  except  the  land  and  mules 
and  .horses;  but  prices  were  high  and  agriculture  was  very  profitable.  After  1880 
prices  went  down,  and  many  of  the  people  abandoned  agriculture  and  went  into 
other  lines  of  business  which  seemed  more  promising.  The  agricultural  population 
of  the  State  has  very  much  decreased  in  the  last  20  years.  There  has  been  a  greater 
decrease  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State  than  in  the  lower  part.  Within  the  last  5 
years  nine- tenths  of  the  agricultural  population  of  the  State  would  have  quit  the  farm 
if  they  could,  and.  many  did  quit  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  some- 
thing better.     (111.) 

Mr.  Harrison  says  that  if  a  man  will  live  on  a.  bread-and-meat  diet  in  South  Caro- 
lina it  will  only  cost  him  about  10  cents  a  day.  There  are  farm  hands  who,  with  a 
house  and  wood  furnished  them,  support  themselves  and  their  families  on  $13  a 
month.     (112.) 

Mr.  Harrison  says  there  are  3  systems  of  farming  in  -South  Carolina.  (1)  Where 
the  landlord  hires  and  pays  with  a  share  of  the  crop,  furnishing  the  land  and  every- 
thing except  labor,  the  tenant  is  paid  usually  about  one-half  the  crop;  (2)  where  the 
tenant  furnishes  the  stock  he  generally  pays  a  rent  of  so  many  bales  of  cotton, which 
is  about  one-fourth,  or  1,200  pounds,  for  a  one-horse  crop,  the  tenant  furnishing 
everything  excepting  the  land;  (3)  under  the  wage  system  the  wages  are  usually 
from  $8  to  $13  a  month  in  cash,  the  laborer  getting  the  latter  figure  when  he  boards 
himself. 

Under  the  tenant  system  the  tenant  invariably  has  a  garden,  a  truck  patch,  a  potato 
patch,  and  a  watermelon  patch,  as  the  hired  man  also  usually  has.  The  hours  of 
labor  are  usually  from  sun  to  sun.  In  the  summer  the  rule  is  to  begin  about  sunrise, 
stop  2  or  3  hours  at  dinner  time,  and  then  go  on  until  night.  Ten  or  12  hours  a  day 
during  the  summer  and  from  6  to  8  during  the  winter  are  the  usual  hours  of  labor. 
(111,112.) 

Bishop  Salter  says  that  the  conditions  of  tenancy  in  South  Carolina  depend  upon 
what  the  owner  ofthe  farm  furnishes  and  what  the  tenant  furnishes,  but  where  the 
owner  of  the  farm  furnishes  the  land,  the  seed,  the  implements,  and  everything,  the 
tenant  gets  one-third  of  the  crop.     (154.) 

Mr.  Miller  criticises  the  agricultural  laws  of  South  Carolina  very  severely.  The 
law  attempts  to  fasten  the  tenant  to  the  landlord,  and  in  the  end  drives  the  tenant 
away.  The  landlord  can  make  a  verbal  statement,  sustained  by  2  witnesses,  that 
the  tenant  has  contracted  to  work  for  him  that  year,  and  if  the  tenant  should  leave 
and  hire  to  some  one  else,  the  man  hiring  him  can  be.  arrested  and  made  to  pay  a  pen- 
alty; hence  almost  anything  is  better  than  a  verbal  contract  on  a  farm.  The  lien  law 
is  violated,  and  great  injustice  is  done  under  it  in  the  little  courts  where  it  is  admin- 
istered. An  enforcement  of  the  lien  law  should  be  had  in  the  courts  of  record  of  the 
State.  The  State  of  South  Carolina  ought  to  pass  a  law  encouraging  long  leases.  The 
lien  not  only  covers  the  crop  but  all  the  chattels  which  the  tenant  owns. ,  (123, 124.) 

2.  The  "wire-grass  section"  of  Georgia. — President  Weight  confines  his  testimony 
principally  to  what  he  calls  the '  'wire-grass  section ' '  of  Georgia,  comprising  32  counties, 
extending  across  the  State  below  the  thirty-second  parallel.  This  section  has  made  • 
great  progress  since  the  war,  and  every  town  has  felt  a  rise  of  from  25  to  200  per  cent 
in  real-estate  values.  There  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil, 
and  if  capital  can  be  enlisted  the  growth  of  the  section  will  be  phenomenal.  There 
are  vast  possibilities  of  wealth  in  that  section.  The  wire  grass,  which  is  not  fit  for 
hay,  has  recently  been  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  baskets,  mattresses, 
matting,  and  coarse  twine,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  can  be  manufactured  into  rope. 
Labor  in  this  section  is  practically  all  colored.  The  population  is  about  equally 
divided  between  whites  and  blacks;  the  blacks,  however,  predominate  a  little.  The 
population  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  30  years.  All  of  the  negroes  began  work 
for  small  wages  or  part  of  the  crops.  Thirty  per  cent  of  them  now  are  croppers  or 
wage-earners,  60  per  cent  are  tenants,  and  10  per  cent  landowners.    The  wages  for 
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farm  labor  in  this  section  are  small,  and  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  leave  the  farm 
and  work  on  the  railroads,  turpentine  farms,  and  sawmills.  This  section  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  naval-supply  center  in  the  world,  and  the  work  is  mostly  done  by  the 
colored,  people.  The  average  negro  in  this  section  is  a  farmer,  but  his  work  is  of 
the  crudest  kind.  The  acreage  of  improved  land  in  Georgia  has  increased  from  a 
little  over  8,000,000  acres  to  nearly  31,000,000  acres,  and  the  value  of  the  farms  has 
correspondingly  increased.  The  increase  is  due  largely  to  the  efficiency  of  free  labor. 
(200,201.) 

VII.  THE   NEGRO. 

A.  General  conditions. — 1.  Race  characteristics. — Dr.  Dabney,  president  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  place  for  the  negro 
in  the  immediate  future  is  upon  the  farms  and  in  the  simpler  trades.  He  must 
work  out  his  own  destiny,  and  thus  grow  into  full  manhood  by  regular  steps 
through  centqries  of  work.  As  a  farm  hand  he  is  reliable,  but  must  be  looked 
after.  His  sense  of  honor  is  deficient,  and  his  attention  to  business  is  not  developed 
like  that  of  the  white  man.  He  must  be  treated  very  much  like  a  child.  The 
Southern  people  have  learned  how  to  handle  him,  and  others  who  go  down  there  are 
learning  very  rapidly.  In  studying  the  negro,  cognizance  must  be  taken  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  several  races  of  them  in  this  country,  such  as  the  Guinea  negro,  with 
big,  thick  lips,  and  other  negroes  from  other  parts  of  Africa.  As  a  rule,  the  negro 
learns  to  handle  improved  farm  machinery,  and  is  naturally  a  good  rough  mechanic. 
The  use  of  machinery  on  the  larger  plantations  is  increasing  very  rapidly.  He  gets 
his  knowledge  of  the  use  of  this  machinery  very  largely  by  imitation  after  watching 
the  white  man.  The  deficiencies  of  the  negroes  as  agriculturists  are  due  largely  td 
the  fact  that  since  the  abolition  of  slavery  they  have  been  on  the  farms  as  tenants 
and  left  to  their  own  resources,  whereas  under  the  old  slavery  system  they  were 
looked  after  and  the  farm  was  managed  by  the  owner  or  overseer,  leaving  the  slaves 
practically  no  responsibility.  As  the  large  plantations  are  being  divided  up  and 
more  people  are  going  into  agriculture  as  an  individual  occupation,  the  value  of  the 
negro  as  a  laborer  is  growing  more  important.     (187,  188. ) 

Bishop  Gaines  says  the  South  needs  intelligent  farm  "hands,  diversity  of  crops, 
and  law-abiding,  home-loving,  home-building  people.  The  negro_  is  the  most  faith- 
ful, most  industrious,  and  most  reliable  laborer  that  can  be  had  in  the  South.  He 
has  been  faithful  in  slavery  and  is  faithful  to-day  when  rightly  treated.  He  needs 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual  education.  He  is  good-natured,  and  becomes  a  good 
citizen  when  rightly  treated.     (140, 141.) 

Bishop  Salter  says  the  negroes  are  as  moral  as  any  other  race.  There  are  as  <ew  ille- 
gitimate children  among  that  race  as  among  any  other.  The  negro  is  as  honest  as  the 
average  man,  all  things  considered.  One-half  of  the  race  is  living  in  good  circum- 
stances, with  lands  and  houses  and  sometimes  carriages  and  live  stock.  There  is  no 
prevailing  habit  among  the  negro  to  make  himself  offensive  to  white  people  in  rail- 
way cars  or  other  public  conveyances.  Until  the  States  passed  the  "Jim  Crow"  law 
the  witness  never  saw  a  negro  offensive  in  a  first-class  coach;  and  the  negroes  feel 
aggrieved  at  the  provisions  for  separate  coaches.    (152, 153. ) 

2.  Intemperance.— President  Weight,  of  the  Georgia  State  Industrial  College  (col- 
ored), says  that  there  is  considerable  drinking  among  the  colored  people  in  the 
South— much  more  than  there  was  during  the  slavery  days,  for  the  reason  that  drink 
is  more  easily  secured  now  than  it  was  then.  He  does  not  consider  intemperance 
the  most  serious  drawback  of  the  negro  race;  ignorance  and  "lack  of  get  np,"  as  he 
puts  it,  are  more  seriqus.  The  negro  preachers  and  teachers  work  to  suppress  intem- 
perance, and  there  are  a  great  many  temperance  societies  working  to  the  same  end. 
(209  210  ) 

Bishop  Derrick  says  that  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  there  are  34  "  dry  "  counties,  30 
of  which  are  the  black  counties.  Intemperance  is  a  curse  to  any  race,  and  it  is  not 
fair  to  judge  the  negro  by  the  intemperate  people  of  that  race.     (158. ) 

3.  The  church.— Professor  DuBois,  of  the  University  of  Atlanta,  testifies  that  among 
the  negroes  the  church  is  the  center  of  life,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  newspaper, 
to  a  certain  extent,  as  an  advertising  medium.  In  Dougherty  County,  Ga. ,  the  church 
is  not  so  much  a  social  institution  as  in  some  other  places  in  the  South,  but  is  a 
meeting  place  for  religious  exercises.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  change  of  the 
church  from  a  social  institution  to  a  religious  institution  has  its  advantages  as  well  as 
its  disadvantages.  He  believes  that  it  may  be  an  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the 
church.  Under  the  old  system,  where  the  church* represented  the  whole  social  life 
of  the  colored  people,  it  simply  reflected  the  moral  tone  of  those  people.  Often  the 
leaders  in  the  church  were  of  a  low  moral  character.  While  it  is  losing  its  function  as 
the  social  center,  it  will  perhaps  survive  as  the  moral  center.    Professor  DuBoia  does 
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not  think  that  religious  sentiment  is  spreading  very  much  among  the  negroes.  The 
influence  of  the  education  of  negro  ministers  has  resulted  in  the  upbuilding  of  strict 
morals  among  the  upper  classes  of  colored  people,  but  not  in  the  spreading  of  religion. 
The  colored  parson  of  20  years  ago  does  not  think  much  of  the  religion  of  the  edu- 
cated parson  of  to-day.  The  witness  refers  to  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Atlanta,  presided  over  by  an  educated  minister  whose  sermons  are  often  reported  in 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  says  that  it  is  a  very  fashionable  church,  but  the  older 
pe6ple  have  their  doubts  as  to  whether  there  is  very  much  religion  in  it.  Some  of 
the  white  churches  are  practically  the  same  way.     (171, 172. ) 

4.  Beneficiary  societies. — Professor  DuBois  testifies  that  the  church  has  not  as  strong 
a  hold  upon  the  congregation  in  Albany,  Ga.,  as  in  some  of  the  other  Southern  towns, 
but  the  beneficiary  society  wields  an  immense  influence.  Some  of  these  beneficiary 
societies  are  like  some  of  those  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Eoman  Empire  or  the  labor 
societies  of  the  Middle  Ages,  being  societies  of  men  for  mutual  protection,  for  bury- 
ing the  dead,  etc.  These  societies  are  increasing  rapidly.  The  dues  are  ordinarily 
about  25  cents  a  month,  and  the  money  is  chiefly  used  to  bury  the  members  of  the 
society.  Some  of  the  societies  are  swindles.  They  are  not  secret  societies,  and  the 
women  and  children  sometimes  join.  These  societiesare  distinct  from  the  Odd  Fellows 
and  Masons,  and  some  of  them  are  very  old,  dating  back  to  slavery  days.     (171.) 

5.  Distribution  of  the  population. — Professor  DuBois  states  that  the  distribution  of 
the  white  and  colored  population  in  Southern  towns  is  very  interesting.  Sometimes 
it  is  like  a  circle,  with  the  white  population  in  the  center  and  the  colored  population 
forming  a  fringe  around  the  edge.  In  Atlanta  it  is  like  a  dumb-bell,  with  settlements 
here  and  there  connected  by  a  streak.  In  Albany,  the  county  seat  of  Dougherty 
County,  the  town  is  divided  almost  exactly  in  two.  The  negro  quarters  of  the  town 
of  Albany  are  well  kept,  and  contain  some  pretty  houses.  There  are  no  distinct 
slums,  but  there  are  some  old  and  dilapidated  houses  of  bad  repute.  There  is  an 
excess  of  negro  women  in  all  the  towns,  for  the  reason  that  negro  women  are  employed 
as  servants  in  most  of  the  white  families.     (169.) 

Dr.  Dabney  does  not  believe  there  is  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  whites  to  move 
out  of  districts  where  an  excess  of  negro  population  exists,  simply  because  of  the 
large  number  of  negroes,  .but  believes  that  any  such  migrations  may  be  traced  to 
other  causes,  and  he  refers  to  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  which  has  been  practically 
abandoned  by  the  whites,  not  because  it  was  so  largely  inhabited  by  negroes,  but 
because  of  the  infertility  of  the  soil.  Again,  the  negro  is  not  subject  to  malaria  as  is 
the  white  man.     (190.) 

Mr.  Fbissell  says  the  negroes  are  moving  into  communities  by  themselves  very 
largely.  There  is  a  large  part  of  the  country  of  the  South  where  whites  can  not 
live,  but  the  blacks  can;  for  instance,  along  the  river  bottoms  where  it  is  low  and  hot. 
The  self-respecting  blacks  naturally  move  into  communities  by  themselves,  and  thus 
avoid  a  great  deal  of  the  race  feeling.  In  the  course  of  time  a  great  portion  of  the  South- 
ern States  will  be  settled  almost  wholly  by  the  blacks.  The  establishment  of  separate 
communities  for  whites  and  blacks  ought  to  be  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  State,  and, 
under  proper  regulations,  will  result  in  the  betterment  of  both  races.  The  negro  in 
a  separate  community  learns  how  to  organize,  and  thus  becomes  more  of  a  responsible 
citizen.  There  is  no  danger  of  perpetuating  race  prejudice  by  the  separation  of  the 
races  into  different  communities,  but  it  is  rather  an  advantage  to  both  races.  (87, 
88,  90,  91.) 

Professor  DuBois  testifies  that  most  of  the  negroes  in  Albany,  Ga.,  were  not  born 
in  that  town,  but  have  drifted  there  because  conditions  are  better  in  town  than  they  are 
in  the  country.  This  migration  movement  is  common  to  practically  all  the  Southern 
country.    There  is  very  little  chance  for  a  negro  who  remains  in-  the  country.     ( 169. ) 

6.  Intermarriage  of  the  races— -Dr.  Dabney  does  not  think  that  the  intermarriage  of 
the  negroes  with  the  whites  would  be  beneficial  to  either  race.  He  thinks  it  would 
injure  the  negro  and  debase  the  whites.  He  refers  to  a  book  published  some  years 
ago  which  undertook  to  show  that  the  negro  race  by  intermarriage  has  degenerated  . 
in  health,  figure,  morals,  and  so  on.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  negro  race  is  too 
far  behind  the  white  race  for  intermarriage,  The  mulatto  women  are  not  fruitful, 
and  most  of  them  have  pulmonary  troubles  and  are  more  delicate  than  either  the 
blacks  or  the  whites.  The  witness  says  that  all  the  Southern  States  have  practically 
prohibited  the  intermarriage  of  the  whites  and  blacks,  and  that  there  is  no  tend- 
ency to  repeal  any  of  those  statutes.  Not  only  the  old  Southern  element  of  the 
whites,  but  the  Northern  people  as  well  who  settle  in  the  Southern  country,  all  come 
to  that  point  of  view.     (186,187,189.) 

Bishop  Salter  says  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  negro  race  to  intermarry 
with  the  whites,  because  there  are  three  colors  among  the  negroes:  First,  the  pretty 
mulatto  woman;  second,  the  handsome  Indian-looking  woman,  and  third,  the  black 
woman.    (153.) 
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7.  Present  and  past  conditions  compared. — Mr.  Winston,  president  of  the  North  Caro^ 
Una  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  thinks  that  up  to  1860  three-fourths 
of  the  houses  erected  east  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  were  erected  by  negro  workmen.  Mr. 
Winston's  father  owned  two  carpenters  and  other  skilled  laborers,  one  of  whom 
could  earn  as  much  as  $2.50  a  day,  and  he  doubts  if  the  children  of  any  of  these 
people  have  skill  in  any  trade  at  all.  The  negro  is  better  off  generally  than  he 
was  in  slavery,  but  not  as  much  better  off  as  some  people  think.  In  slavery  there 
were  two  classes,  the  better  class  comprising  the  most  intelligent  skilled  workers  and 
household  servants.  Now  there  are  three  classes:  (1)  The  more  intelligent  ones, 
who  are  mainly  professional  men,  barbers,  etc. ;  (2)  the  great  mass,  and  (3)  the  low-  ' 
est  class,  composed  of  professional  thieves,  gamblers,  and  other  criminals,  idlers, 
loafers,  etc.,  andalso  the  infirm,  decrepit,  and  semi-idiotic.  Under  the  slave  system 
the  Whole  establishment  was  taken  care  of;  under  the  present  system  the  idle  and 
vicious  and  weak  are  driven  to  the  wall  and  into  bad  habits.  The  best  class  is  rather 
larger  than  it  was  in  slavery  days;  the  lowest  class  did  not  exist  in  slavery,  and  is 
growing  larger  every  day.     (129. ) 

Bishop  Gaines,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  takes  exception  to  above  statement  and  expresses 
the  opinion  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  negroes  have  advanced  materially  since 
the  war.  At  the  close  of  the  war  only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  colored  people  could 
read  and  write,  while  now  probably  50  per  cent  of  the  race  can  read  and  write.  The 
colored  people  in  the  cities  who  are  compelled  to  live  in  alleys  and  back  streets 
compare  favorably  with  white  people  who  live  in  similar  circumstances.     (142. ) 

Bishop  Salter  also  says  two- thirds  of  the  race  have  made  rapid  strides;  the  others 
possibly  have  not  made  the  progress  that  they  should.     (153. ) 

Mr.  Frissell,  principal  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  says  that 
in  some  respects  the  colored  man  was  better  off  in  slavery  than  he  is  to-day.  At 
present  he  has  achanceto  move  if  he  can,  but  he  can  not.  In  slavery  days  his  physical 
condition  was  looked  out  for,  but  now  it  is  not.  He  is  to  a  very  great  extent  held  in  an 
irresponsible  slavery.  The  wages  of  the  negro  are  small,  and  so  long  as  they  are  so 
they  have  an  effect  upon  the  wages  of  the  white  man.  Many  of  the  whites,  as  well 
as  the  negroes,  are  bound  up  by  the  store-lien  system.  Taking  all  the  circumstances 
and  surroundings  into  consideration,  the  race  has  made  considerable  progress.  In 
certain  parts  of  Virginia,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a  retrograde  movement;  the 
negroes  appear  to  be  discouraged,  and  think  that  education  has  not  brought  them 
what  was  expected.     ( 85, 89, 90. ) 

Bishop  Derrick,  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  says  the  condition  of  the  negro  is  a  thousand 
times  better  to-day  than  when  slavery  existed,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
schoolhouses,  homes,  and  churches  for  that  race.  No  negro  to-day  occupies  so  low  a 
place  in  the  scale  of  civilization  as  he  did  when  he  was  the  property  of  somebody 
else.     (158.) 

President  Wright,  of  the  Georgia  State  Industrial  College  (colored),  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  colored  race  has  improved  very  greatly  in  the  last  25  years  in  the 
matter  of  thrift  and  saving,  and  developed  a  great  deal  of  perseverance  in  labor. 
(204,  205.) 

Mr.  Wright  testifies  that,  for  about  5  years  following  the  close  of  the  civil  war  and 
during  the  reconstruction  of  the  States,  the  labor  system  in  the  South  was  practi- 
cally paralyzed.  The  negroes  who  had  been  emancipated  were  in  a  very  bad  con- 
dition, with  no  money  or  property,  and  were  very  much  under  the  influence  of  the 
carpetbaggers  and  their  friends,  who  used  them  for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  The 
condition  of  the  white  population  was  somewhat  better,  but  was  far  from  being  at 
all  satisfactory.  From  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  Admin- 
istration of  President  Polk  the  witness  finds  that  the  cost  of  clqthing  and  feeding  a 
slave  was  f  30  per  annum,  and  the  slave  owner  made  from  f  100  to  $400  a  year  on  each 
slave.  The  value  of  the  slave  property  emancipated  is  estimated  by  the  witness  at 
$3,000,000,000.  The  conditions  growing  out  of  the  war  brought  about  a  political  and 
industrial  contest  between  the  races  which  lasted  for  a  number  of  years,  but  that  has 
practically  disappeared.  The  colored  laborers  of  the  South  are  not  interested  in  poli- 
tics, and  have  increased  their  wealth  from  year  to  year,  until  at  present  the  negroes 
of  Georgia  own  over  $14,000,000  worth  of  taxable  property.  A  table  is  submitted 
showing  the  increase  in  various  kinds  of  property  owned  by  the  negroes  between 
1886  and  1900.     (199,200.) 

B.  Industrial  relations.— 1.  Generally.— Mr.  Harrison  says  that  most  of  the 
farmers  prefer  the  colored  man  for  agricultural  labor,  because  he  is  stouter,  has  been 
trained  to  that  work  for  several  generations,  and  is  hard  to  beat  either  at  hoeing  or 
picking  cotton.  He  generally  has  to  have  somebody  to  instruct  him  and  to  show 
him  what  to  do.  The  white  laborers  are  leaving  the  farm  and  going  into  the  cotton 
mills,  because  they  found  wife  tt)P  depression  of  agriculture  they  could  make  more 
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money  in  the  mills  and  factories  than  they  could  on  the  farm.  It  is  not  only  the 
migratory  or  renter  class  among  the  whites  that  has  gone  into  the  mills,  but  some  of 
the  small  farmers  who  own  farms.  The  places  of  the  white  laborers  on  the  farm 
have  been  taken  by  negroes.  The  colored  people  are  also  inclined  to  leave  the  farms 
and  go  to  the" towns  to  do  odd  jobs,  and  the  result  is  that  at  present  there  is  the  great- 
est scarcity  of  agricultural  labor  that  the  State  has  ever  known.  There  is  not  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  in  South  Carolina  to-day  who  can  not  get  work  if  he  wants  it. 
It  frequently  occurs  that  cotton  is  not  picked  out  at  Christmas.  Immediately  after 
Christmas  preparations  have  to  be  made  for  another  crop  of  cotton.  Through 
the  fall  the  small  grain  is  put  in  and  the  cotton  has  to  be  picked.  The  result  is 
that  there  is  a  demand  for  farm  labor  the  entire  year.  Picking  cotton  lint  costs 
about  1J  to  1J  cents  a  pound.  Seed  cotton  is  cut  down  for  about  40  or  50  cents  a 
hundred  pounds.  Another  reason  why  the  white  farmers  have  gone  into  the  cotton 
mills  is  that  some  of  the  mills,  especially  the  Piedmont  and  the  Pelzer,  have  made 
liberal  appropriations  for  schools,  and  some  of  them  keep  first-class  graded  schools 
for  8  or  10  months  in  the  year.  The  condition  of  the  agricultural  class  is  not  as  good 
as  it  was  35  years  ago,  because  at  that  time  agricultural  products  were  higher  than 
they  are  now.  Cotton  sold  as  high  as  18  to  20  cents  a  pound  and  corn  as  high  as  $1 
to  $1.50  a  bushel.     (113-116.) 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  progress  of  the  negro,  in  Mr.  Winston's  opin- 
ion, is  his  satisfaction  with  so  little.  What  was  originally  looked  upon  as  a  "sorry 
quality  of  the  negro" — that  is,  his  fondness  for  good  clothes  and  making  a  show — is 
the  one  thing  which  is  doing  the  most  at  present  for  his  improvement.  The  desire 
of  negroes  for  good  clothes  is  the  greatest  stimulus  in  making  them  labor  beyond 
what  is  necessary  for  their  mere  existence.     ( 127. ) 

2.  Occupations. — Professor  Du  Bois,  of  Atlanta  University,  testifies  that  in  Dough- 
erty County,  Ga.,  96  per  cent  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  being 
mostly  farmers  and  laborers.  Among  the  men  20  years  old  and  over  there  are  1,319 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  and  only  179  in  other  occupations.  Among  the  women 
there  are  1,341  farmers  and  laborers  and  only  216  in  other  occupations.  Between  the 
ages  of  10  and  20  the  disproportion  is  even  larger.  Between  the  ages  of  20  and  40 
there  are  696  farmers  and  farm  laborers;  31  laborers  in  mills,  cotton  compresses,  and 
on  railroads,  woodcutters,  etc.;  12  are  watchmen,  porters,  and  teamsters;  8  are  serv- 
ants; 11  are  artisans,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  machinists,  and  engineers; 
6  are  merchants  and  tailors,  3  are  teachers,  and  10  are  ministers.     (162.) 

Professor  Du  Bois  adds  that  of  the  men  between  20  and  40  years  of  age  the  largest 
number  in  any  single  occupation  are  day  laborers,  receiving  from  35  to  50  cents  a 
day.  Next  in  order  are  porters  employed  in  stores,  hotels,  etc.,  some  of  whom  do 
quite  well.  There  are  also  a  good  many  negroes  employed  in  making  fertilizers  and 
in  the  cotton  mills,  and  some  on  the  railroads.  The  railroad  laborers  get  quite  good 
wages,  and  seem  to  be  a  fairly  steady  class.  The  trades  are  fairly  well  represented 
in  Albany,  Ga.  There  are  11  brick  masons,  7  barbers,  7  painters,  1  baker,  1  tailor,  4 
firemen,  1  wheelwright,  1  plumber,  1  mechanic,  and  11  carpenters.  All  of  the  car- 
penter work  is  done  by  negroes,  and  they  do  it  very  well.  The  first  colored  doctor 
in  the  town  has  a  horse  and  carriage  and  an  office  boy,  and  has  quite  a  good  practice. 
The  other  professional  men  are  6  preachers  and  6  teachers.     (170,  171.) 

Bishop  Gkant  says  that  from  reliable  information  he  thinks  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  colored  college  graduates  go  into  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology. 
The  others  go  onto  the  farms.  In  Texas  there  is  a  negro  medical  association,  which 
is  doing  well.  There  are  not  very  many  young  negroes  at  the  bar.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  there  is  a  prejudice  against  the  negro  lawyer,  and  even  the  negro,  if  he 
has  a  difficult  case  in  court,  would  hesitate  to  employ  a  negro  lawyer.  The  negro 
doctors  are  doing  better  than  the  lawyers,  and  practically  control  all  the  practice  in 
colored  families.     (151.) 

Bishop  Gaines  takes  exception  to  the  following  statement  made  before  the  com- 
mission by  Mr.  Pope  Brown,  president  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Georgia,  in  the 
volume  on  agriculture: 

The  presence  of  the  negro  is  the  special  cause  of  the  want  of  development  of  the  South.  His 
presence  retarded  the  moral,  religious,  social,  and  agricultural  development  of  that  section,  and  if 
the  negro  were  absent  a  better  class  of  labor  would  take  their  places.  The  more  the  negro  is  educated 
the  less  efficient  does  he  become  as  a  laborer.  Let  the  colored  race  be  separated  from  the  whites  and 
colonized,  either  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  in  the  interest  of  the  Southern  States. 

Bishop  Gaines  says  Mr.  Brown  differs  from  the  masses  of  the  farmers  of  Georgia 
and  from  the  general  sentiment  of  the  State,  and  cites  the  laws  of  Georgia  forbidding 
emigration  agents  to  come  into  that  State  and  persuade  colored  people  to  leave. 
The  State  of  Georgia  recognizes  the  negroes  as  the  best  laborers  in  the  South.  They 
should  be  educated  for  agriculture.    The  diversity  of  fanning  can  be  brought  about 
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only  by  an  intelligent  yeomanry.  The  white  people  are  advocating  the  education 
of  the  colored  people  everywhere  almost  unanimously.  The  educated  negroes  are 
not  criminals.     (140.) 

3.  In  agriculture. — Dr.  Dabney  testifies  that  Booker  Washington  is  doing  a  great 
work  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  is  educating  the  people  on  right  lines.  The  patron- 
age and  support  of  the  influential  white  people  in  the  South  is  helping  the  negro  in 
a  business  way.  The  witness  thinks  the  South  could  not  get  along  without  the  negro. 
He  believes  he  is  in  the  right  place,  and  is  going  to  stay  there.  He  is  improving, 
and,  agriculturally,  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  South.  Immigrants  from  for- 
eign countries  can  not  stand  the  climate  as  well  as  the  negroes,  and  are  not  any  more 
willing  to  work  than  they  are.  The  presence  of  the  negro  in  the  South  prevents  the 
poor  white  laborer  from  going  into  that  section,  because  Germans  and  Swedes  will 
not  work  with  negroes.     Italians  sometimes  do.     (192. ) 

Professor  Wright  testifies  that  although  the  colored  man  has  had  no  teaching  along 
the  lines  of  agriculture  and  kindred  branches  of  industry,  he  is  twice  as  efficient  as  a 
free  man  as  he  was  as  a  slave.  The  old  slave  negro  laborer  has  proved  a  flat  failure 
in  freedom.  Very  few  of  that  class  have  made  a  success,  largely  because  they  came 
out  of  slavery  without  any  fixed  or  settled  habits  of  labor.  While  perhaps  a  major- 
ity of  the  negro  property  owners  were  born  before  the  war,  they  were  very  young  at 
emancipation,  and  have  spent  most  of  their  years  as  free  men.     (202. ) 

Bishop  Grant  says  there  are  rich  men  in  most  of  the  Southern  States  who  employ 
colored  labor  because  they  can  get  it  a  little  cheaper  than  white  labor,  and  they 
have  less  difficulty  in  settling  bills  with  the  colored  laborers.  Living  costs  the  white 
man  more  than  the  negro.  The  negro  does  practically  all  the  agricultural  labor  of 
the  South.  Out  of  the  9,000,000  bales  of  cotton  grown  in  a  year,  the  negro  raises  at 
least  7,000,000,  and  practically  the  same  proportion  obtains  in  the  matter  of  other 
Southern  products,  including  rice,  sugar,  etc.     (145-147. ) 

Bishop  Derrick  calls  the  negro  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  South,  and  says  any 
attempt  to  encourage  his  emigration  would  be  repulsed  by  the  Southern  people.  An 
able-bodied  negro  is  worth  $1,000  a  year  in  the  South,  and  his  value  is  recognized. 
The  negroes  do  all  the  agricultural  labor,  and  often  own  their  own  homes.  There 
are  thousands  of  homes  among  the  colored  people  of  the  South  that  would  be  credit- 
able to  any  people.  A  large  number  own  farms  and  live  in  the  cities  "like  other 
gentry."  Some  have  farms  of  as  much  as  1,200  acres.  In  some  places  there  is  hos- 
tility to  negroes  owning  land,  but  it  emanates  very  largely  from  competition  and  jeal- 
ousy. "As  long  as  the  negro  remains  down  there  is  no  friction;  when  he  starts  up 
there  is  antagonism."     (155.) 

Dr.  Dabney  testifies  that  according  to  the  census  of  1900  there  are  7,000,000  negroes 
in  the  South.  A  few  of  them  have  become  proprietors  and  employers  of  labor. 
Some  of  them  own  small  farms,  which  they  cultivate,  but  the  great  majority  are 
laborers.  Nine  out  of  10  of  them  are  agriculturists.  The  failure  of  the  negroes  in 
cotton  factories  is  due  to  the  location  of  the  factories  at  the  towns  and  to  the  man- 
agement, rather  than  to  the  negro  himself.  The  city  negroes  do  not  make  as  reliable 
laborers  as  the  country  negroes.     (184.) 

President  Wright  pleads  for  the  improvement  of  negro  farm  labor,  which  comprises 
about  53  per  cent  of  the  farm  labor  of  Georgia.  The  increase  in  the  efficiency  of 
labor,  by  raising  the  standard  of  intelligent  farming,  will  be  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.  The  great  drawback  and  discouragement  of  the  colored  farmer  is  a 
lack  of  working  knowledge  of  the  soil  and  of  improved  farming  implements.  There 
is  little  or  no  effort  put  forth  to  improve  the  colored  farmer.  No  farmers'  institutes 
are  held  among  them,  and  little  or  no  agricultural  literature  reaches  them.  The 
agricultural  experiment  stations  are  of  practically  no  benefit  to  the  negroes,  because 
they  are  looked  upon  as  having  been  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  white  farmers 
only.  Except  those  who  are  laborers  upon  farms  of  white  planters,  very  few  colored 
farmers  know  anything  about  improved  farm  machinery.  The  credit  system,  gen- 
eral extortion,  the  lawlessness  of  lynchers  and  white-cappers,  the  general  laziness 
and  shiftlessness  of  some  of  the  negroes  themselves,  have  resulted  in  many  of  the 
negroes  becoming  discouraged  on  the  farm  and  leaving  it  for  work  in  the  cities  and 
towns,  where  a  little  cash  can  be  secured.  The  tenant  system  also  tends  to  keep  the 
farm  laborer  poor,  ignorant,  and  lazy,  and  the  cropper  unambitious  and  unreliable. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  farm  labor  of  Georgia  belongs  to  these  two  classes.  The 
tenant  system  and  the  ignorance  of  the  tenants  cause  them  to  be  shiftless.     (202. ) 

4.  In  factories.— Dr.  Dabney  testifies  that  the  South  is  providing  for  the  whites  as 
well  as  the  blacks  in  industrial  lines.  In  the  southern  Appalachian  country  and  in 
North  Carolina  the  cotton-mill  operatives  are  the  poor  whites.  The  negroes,  if  they 
would  work  on  the  farms  as  they  do  in  the  mills,  would  do  very  well.  What  they 
need  is  leadership,  like  any  other  untrained  race  of  people,  and  many  of  the  whites 
are  in  the  same  condition.     (191. ) 
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Bishop  Salter  says  there  is  a  cotton  factory  in  his  city  in  which  all  the  employees 
are  negroes,  and  they  are  doing  very  well  and  are  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  They 
operate  the  same  kind  of  machinery  as  the  whites,  and  the  white  foreman  thinks 
they  are  better  workmen  than  the  poor  whites,  or  "crackers."  They  work  the  same 
hours  as  the  white  men  and  under  the  same  rules.     (154. ) 

Mr.  Miller  says  there  are  many  instances  of  negroes  becoming  competent  as  skilled 
factory  laborers.  In  1810  the  two  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Virginia  manufactured 
more  and  better  goods  of  all  kinds,  including  machinery,  clothing,  woolen  and  cotton 
goods,  harness,  etc.,  than  all  the  New  England  States  together,  and  the  thing  which 
drove  the  manufacturing  institutions  out  of  the  South  was  slave  labor.  One  of  the 
best-paying  cotton  mills,  established  in  1847  or  1848,  was  the  old  Saluda  factory,  situ- 
ated a  few  miles  outside  of  the  corporate  limits  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  which  was  man- 
aged by  one  white  man,  with  some  98  to  120  negro  hands  under  him.  In  most  of 
the  machine  shops  and  government  armories  where  arms  were  made  in  the  South 
during  the  war  the  negroes  predominated.  They  can  be  taught  the  mechanical  arts 
as  quickly  as  any  other  people,  and  they  are  the  best  labor  that  has  ever  existed. 
The  natural  resources  of  the  South  are  unsurpassed.     (120, 121.) 

5.  In  business. — Replying  to  a  question  as  to  why  the  negroes  do  not  go  into 
mercantile  business  in  the  cities,  Bishop  Grant  says  he  thinks  one  reason  is  that 
there  is  lack  of  capital  and  lack  of  ability  among. the  negroes  for  this  kind  of  business. 
It  requires  generations  to  develop  a  business  instinct.  He  instances  one  store  in 
Ocala,  Fla.,  owned  and  controlled  by  negroes,  and  employing  negro  clerks,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  business  houses  in  the  city  and  is  doing  a  successful  business. 
Negroes  sometimes  engage  in  the  banking  business  in  the  cities.  Bishop  Grant  be- 
lieves it  would  be  better,  however,  if  more  of  them  remained  on  the  farms,  and  he 
thinks  that  there  is  enough  rich  land  in  the  country  for  everybody  to  have  a  home 
and  do  well.     (151, 152.) 

6.  As  a  property  owner. — Bishop  Grant  says  the  negro  has  advanced  immensely 
since  the  days  of  slavery.  In  Texas  negroes  own  $80,000,000  worth  of  property,  and 
in  all  the  Southern  States  they  own  their  own  homes  to  a  very  great  extent.  There 
are  some  places  in  the  South  where  the  negroes  own  40  miles  of  country.  There  has 
been  great  improvement  in  the  houses,  not  only  in  the  cities,  but  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, some  of  the  houses  having  as  many  as  12  rooms.     (146-148.) 

Dr.  Dabney  testifies  that  the  negro  is  gradually  becoming  a  landowner.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  wealthy  negroes  in  the  South  who  have  made  their  money 
since  the  war,  and  their  number  is  increasing.     (191. ) 

President  Wright  testifies  that  the  negroes  in  Georgia  own  1,075,073  acres  of  farm 
land,  nearly  one-half  of  which,  or  413,178  acres,  lie  in  the  "wire-grass  section"  of 
the  State.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  negroes  of  the  "wire-grass  section"  are  landowners. 
(200.) 

President  Wright  says  the  negro  farmer  should  be  encouraged  to  own  his  own 
farm,  and  efforts  should  be  put  forth  to  make  farm  life  attractive  to  him.  For  many 
years  to  come  the  negroes  will  be  the  chief  and  best  labor  for  the  South.     (203. ) 

Bishop  Derrick  says  that  in  certain  sections  there  is  opposition  to  the  colored 
people  owning  farms  and  homes,  but  that  is  not  general.  In  the  State  of  Alabama 
there  is  one  colored  planter  who  runs  50  places.     (157. ) 

Professor  Du  Bois  testifies  that 'there  are  57  negro  families  who  own  land  in  Dough- 
erty County,  Ga.  There  have  been  185  colored  men  who  have  owned  land  in  that 
county  since  1875,  one  of  them  owning  his  farm  for  25  years.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, have  not  owned  their  land  more  than  a  year  or  so.  Their  loss  of  the  land  was 
due  both  to  lack  of  thrift  and  to  the  low  price  of  cotton,  and  sometimes  to  their  own 
carelessness  and  lack  of  legal  knowledge.  The  negroes  own  15,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  county,  which  is  more  than  they  have  ever  owned  at  any  one  time  before.  Since 
1875  there  have  been  30,000  acres  of  land  in  the  county  owned  by  negroes.  In  1875 
they  owned  752  acres;  in  1880,  2,456  acres;  in  1884, 6,607  acres,  and  this  has  increased 
from  year  to  year.  The  total  value  of  all  negro  property  in  the  county  is  $194,000. 
There  is  no  particular  objection  to  the  negroes  owning  land  on  the  part  of  the  whites, 
except  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  poorer  whites.  There  is  very  little  chance  for  the 
negroes  to  become  landowners  unless  they  have  unusual  talents  or  have  received 
some  help,  as  they  often  have,  from  their  former  masters.  Sometimes  the  children 
go  to  town  and  work  as  servants  and  help  to  buy  land  with  their  wages.  More  of 
those  living  in  towns  own  land  than  of  those  living  in  the  country.  There  are  7  or  8 
negroes  in  the  county  worth  $3,000  or  more.     (164,165,170.) 

7.  In  labor  organizations. — Bishop  Grant  says  there  is  very  little  labor  organization 
among  the  colored  people.  Except  in  rare  instances,  they  are  not  permitted  to  join 
the  white  labor  organizations.  In  Louisiana  some  years  ago  the  Knights  of  Labor  took 
some  negroes  into  the  organization,  but  this  was  so  much  resented  that  a  bloody  con- 
flict occurred,  in  which  about  35  negroes  were  killed.    The  negroes  do  not  believe  in 
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separate  labor  organizations,  because  such,  organizations  would  be  against  the  interests 
of  the  rich  and  educated  people  of  the  South,  who  are  the  best  friends  the  negro  has. 
The  white  and  colored  mechanics  do  not  work  side  by  side  except  in  isolated  cases. 
The  colored  people  develop  as  much  skill  in  the  mechanic  arts  as  the  average  white 
man.     (148.) 

Professor  Du  Bois  testifies  that  there  are  some  colored  labor  organizations  in  the 
Southern  cities,  but  there  is  very  little  affiliation  between  them  and  the  white  organ 
izations.    In  most  building  trades  the  negroes  can  join,  and  considerable  numbers 
have  joined.    They  sometimes  meet  in  the  same  hall,  the  whites  on  one  side  and  the 
negroes  on  the  other  side.     ( 175. ) 

Mr.  Winston  says  that  while  some  of  the  labor  organizations  that  formerly  excluded 
the  negro  from  membership  now  accept  him,  and  provide  that  no  discrimination  shall 
be  practiced  by  their  members  against  any  member  because  of  his  creed,  color,  or 
nationality,  those  organizations  are  situated  where  there  are  very  few  negro  labor- 
ers.    (132.) 

Dr.  Dabney  says  he  has  attended  several  conventions  in  the  South  where  the 
question  of  organized  labor  was  considered;  that  there  is  generally  a  prejudice  in 
the  South  against  organized  labor,  and  that  the  negroes  will  be  the  great  reserve 
force  of  that  section  in  preventing  labor  organizations.  The  negroes  are  not 
developed  sufficiently  to  be  organized  into  labor  unions,  as  are  the  whites.  Of 
course,  since  the  abolition  of  slavery  the  negro  is  developing  very  rapidly,  and  is 
becoming  more  and  more  capable  of  managing  affairs  and  of  organization.  In  the 
cities  there  is  some  little  labor  organization,  but  the  white  labor  organizations  are 
disposed  to  prevent  the  negroes  from  joining,  and  keep  them  out  of  the  trades 
whenever  possible.  The  prejudice  against  admitting  the  negro  to  membership  does 
not  extend  to  the  small  towns  or  to  country  districts.     (188-190.) 

C.  Social  and  political  conditions. — 1.  Race  prejudice. — Mr.  Frissell 
believes  that  there  would  be  no  political  proscription  against  the  negro  if  he  were 
educated  and  capable.  Where  the  graduates  from  Hampton  have  gone  out  and  have 
land  holdings  and  become  a  useful  part  of  the  community  there  are  almost  no  com- 
plaints that  they  are  not  properly  treated.  The  objection  is  not  so  much  to  the  color 
of  the  negroes  as  it  is  to  their  ignorance.  There  is  some  rivalry  between  the  two 
races  in  trades,  but  the  South  is  such  an  undeveloped  country  that  for  many  years 
to  come  there  will  not  be  any  great  danger  of  rivalry.  As  a  rule  where  Northern 
capital  has  come  into  the  South  the  negro  has  less  chance  than  where  he  is  employed 
by  the  Southern  men,  because  the  Southern  man  knows  how  to  deal  with  him  and 
the  Northern  man  does  not.  It  is  quite  noticeable  that  where  Northern  contractors 
and  Northern  laborers  come  in  there  is  more  push  against  the  negro.  To  a  limited 
extent  the  trades  unions  are  composed  of  both  races.  In  some  places  race  prejudice 
is  on  the  increase,  but  among  the  best  element  of  the  South  there  is  no  increase. 
One  of  the  vital  points  is  to  have  education  for  both  races.  Where  there  has  been 
difficulty  it  has  been  because  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  both  the  whites  and  blacks. 
A  certain  element  of  Southern  whites  have  no  opportunity  for  education  and  are  very 
emotional,  and  it  is  among  them  and  the  ignorant  colored  people  that  trouble  arises. 
(89,90,92.) 

Bishop  Derrick  says  race  troubles  in  the  South  are  common  because  the  white 
man  hates  the  negro.  The  feeling  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  that  the  dark  races  must  be 
subservient  to  him.  Yet  in  certain  sections  of  the  South  colored  people  who  are 
upright,  honest,  and  industrious  are  treated  as  fairly  as  any  other  class  of  people. 
(155,  156.) 

Mr.  Winston  says  that  up  to  1835  the  negro  in  North  Carolina  enjoyed  political 
rights.  The  real  trouble  between  the  whites  and  blacks  has  not  yet  begun;  it  will 
come  up  when  the  laboring  white  class  will  not  want  the  negro  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  labor;  that  is  the  race  question  in  the  world  now.  In  New  York  City  the 
white  carpenters  and  brick  masons  and  plasterers  will  not  permit  a  negro  to  engage 
in  these  occupations.  There  are  many  counties  in  Texas  where  the  negro  is  not  per- 
mitted to  live.  The  problem  for  the  negro  is  to  train  himself  and  be  able  to  do 
skilled  labor  before  the  hostility  between  him  and  the  white  man  is  so  great  that  he 
will  not  be  permitted  to  engage  in  these  occupations.  The  white  man  is  a  better 
laborer  than  the  negro  in  anything  he  undertakes.     (131. ) 

Bishop  Grant  believes  that  the  white  man  is  responsible  for  the  conditions  that 
exist  in  every  Southern  State,  because  the  white  race  governs  in  those  States.  Strife 
between  the  races  in  certain  sections  reaches  into  the  very  households;  but  in  no 
other  country  are  crimes  committed  by  the  colored  race  as  they  are  in  the  old  slave 
States,  nor  is  there  any  friction  between  the  races  excepting  in  those  States.  The 
agitation  of  politics  among  the  negroes  of  the  South  after  the  war,  by  Northern  men 
coming  into  that  section,  was  detrimental.    Those  men  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
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condition  of  the  colored  people  to-day.  The  negroes  are  coming  to  think  it  to  their 
best  interest  to  keep  out  of  politics.  They  have  had  trouble  in  the  past  because  they 
voted  along  certain  lines,  and  rather  than  have  further  troubles  they  have,  to  a  large 
extent,  refrained  from  voting.  If  protected  by  law  they  will  reach  the  same  results 
by  voting  that  all  other  people  in  the  country  reach.  The  negro  population  of  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  49  votes  in  Congress,  but  as  they  do  not  receive  this  represen- 
tation their  interests  are  very  often  misrepresented. 

The  witness  deprecates  class  legislation  and  discriminations  against  the  negro  be- 
cause of  his  color;  he  says  this  class  legislation  in  the  Southern  States  would  never 
have  been  enacted  if  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  not  annulled  the 
civil-rights  bill.  He  believes  the  class  legislation  will  eventually  work  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  white  race.     (146-150.) 

2.  Suffrage. — Mr.  Winston  says  the  negro  has  been  practically  eliminated  from 
political  rights  in  the  South  for  the  same\  reason  that  the  Chinese  were  in  California 
and  the  Indians  were  in  the  West.  It  is  a  question  of  the  superiority  of  races,  and 
■  the  whites  never  will  consent  to  have  their  affairs  administered  by  the  colored  race, 
no  matter  how  much  the  colored  race  outnumbers  them.  The  race  question  in  the 
South  is  complicated  by  feelings  engendered  by  the  civil  war  between  the  white  men 
in  the  North  and  South.  The  Chinaman  is  much  superior  to  the  negro,  and  yet  he 
is  not  permitted  to  vote  in  California  any  more  than  the  negro  is  in  the  South.  One 
of  the  saddest  things  in  history  was  the  putting  of  the  negro  in  a  position  in  con- 
flict with  the  white  race  and  expecting  him  to  maintain  himself.  The  real  friends 
of  the  negro  desire  to  put  him  as  soon  as  possible  in  a  course  of  industrial  training  to 
make  a  living,  get  property,  and  be  somebody,  and  get  the  idea  out  of  his  head  that 
he  is  to  hold  office  of  some  kind  and  manage  the  white  race.     (130-132. ) 

President  Weight  testifies  that  he  is  not  opposed  to  an  educational  qualification  for 
the  right  of  suffrage.  He  thinks,  however,  it  is  a  mistake  at  this  late  day  to  disfran- 
chise the  negroes  unless  the  disfranchisement  is  to  act  only  in  the  future.  A  qualifi- 
cation that  deprives  anybody  of  the  ballot  which  he  now  possesses  should  be  delicately 
considered,  but  a  qualification  meant<as  a  help  does  no  harm.  The  negroes  of  Geor- 
gia take  very  little  interest  in  politics — much  less,  in  fact,  than  is  taken  by  the  class 
of  whites  who  are  desiring  to  disfranchise  them.  An  educational  qualification  might 
stimulate  the  negroes  to  obtain  at  least  enough  education  to  enable  them  to  vote,  and 
the  result  would  be  beneficial  generally.     (207, 209. ) 

Mr.  Winston  favors  the  constitutional  amendment  imposing  an  educational  qualifi- 
cation for  suffrage,  pending  in  North  Carolina  (1899).  The  amendment  applies  to  both 
races,  but  excepts  from  its  operation  until  1908  the  descendants  of  such  persons  as 
could  vote  on  the  1st  of  January,  1867.  Speaking  generally,  the  amendment  will 
exclude  illiterate  blacks  from  now  on,  and  will  exclude  illiterate  whites  from  the  suf- 
frage beginning  in  1908.     (128.) 

D.  Education  of  the  negro.  (See&lso  CommonSc7wolsintheSovdh,Tp.  xvn.)— 
1.  Generally. — Bishop  Derrick  says  illiteracy  among  the  negroes  is  diminishing  very 
rapidly.  In  1860  practically  the  whole  race  was  illiterate;  in  1870,  90  per  cent  were 
illiterate;  in  1880,  70  per  cent;  and  now  in  some  places  it  is  reduced  to  35  per  cent. 
(158.) 

Bishop  Ghant  thinks  the  industrial  feature  of  education  is  becoming  more  promi- 
nent among  the  negroes  than  ever  before,  but  says  that  in  addition  to  industrial  edu- 
cation there  should  be  a  development  of  the  mind  and  the  result  would  be  the  same 
as  with  any  other  class.  The  negro,  living  in  a  country  where  newspapers  are  giving 
information,  can  not  be  educated  independently  of  public  questions.  Education  is 
doing  a  great  deal  for  the  negro.  It  is  improving  his  morals  and  his  mind  and  mak- 
ing him  a  better  citizen  generally.     (148-151. ) 

Mr.  Frissell  considers  it  very  important  that  the  negroes  have  public  schools,  and 
that  they  have  the  general  direction  of  the  whites  in  the  way  of  government.  Their 
salvation  depends  upon  education  and  agricultural  training,  mechanical  training,  etc. 
The  social  and  moral  character  of  the  negro  improves  very  much  by  education.  The 
history  of  the  country,  both  North  and  South,  will  show  that  there  is  very  much  less 
crime  committed  by  the  educated  than  by  the  uneducated  negroes,  especially  the 
greater  crimes.     (91.) 

Bishop  Salter  testifies  that  the  education  of  the  negro  is  bettering  his  condition 
and  making  him  a  most  valuable  citizen.  The  negro  should  have  an  industrial  and 
a  higher  education.     (152.) 

Bishop  Gaines  says  there  is  no  compulsory  education  law  in  Georgia.  In  the  rural 
districts  the  negroes  have  not  the  same  opportunities  to  become  informed  that  they 
have  in  the  cities.  In  the  rural  districts  there  is  not  the  same  interest  manifested  in 
education  as  in  the  cities,  for  the  reason  that  those  districts  do  not  have  as  much 
money  for  that  purpose.     (143.) 
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President  Wright  thinks  the  negro  farmer  would  be  greatly  helped  by  the  plan  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  taking  a  number  of  young  men  and  assigning  them  to 
the  various  scientific  divisions  of  the  Agricultural  Department  for  study  along  the 
lines  of  the  application  of  science  to  production.  This  is  the  only  way  the  negro  can 
get  competent  instruction,  for  there  is  now  no  place  in  Georgia  where  the  negro  youth 
can  get  proper  training  in  the  science  of  agriculture.  There  are  very  few  colored 
men  in  the  country  who  are  capable  of  giving  any  instruction  in  the  colored  colleges 
or  schools  along  these  lines.     (203. ) 

2.  Educational  facUHies  in  the  South. — Dr.  Harris  submits  a  table  showing  the 
increase  of  children  in  colored  schools  in  the  South  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1876 
less  than  600,000  negro  children  were  enrolled  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Cen- 
tral States.  The  number  has  risen  to  1,511,618.  There  are  remarkable  schools  for 
the  training  of  colored  teachers,  especially  at  Hampton,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Claflin 
University  in  South  Carolina,  and  Fiske  University  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  paid  from  taxes  for  colored  education  in  the  Southern  States  during  the 
past  26  years  is  about  $100_,000,000.  The  increase  in  enrollment  in  colored  schools 
has  been  in  excess  of  the  increase  in  population.  The  same  is  true  of  the  enrollment 
of  white  children  in  the  South.  The  amount  of  money  expended  for  education  of 
both  races  for  the  year  1899  in  the  Southern  States  is  nearly  $33,000,000.  The  wit-  - 
ness  thinks  that  it  is  desirable  to  increase  technical  and  manual  training  schools  for 
the  colored  population  of  the  South,  but  at  the  same  time  he  would  not  disparage 
education  in  the  ordinary  branches.  Language  studies  give  an  insight  into  human 
nature  and  make  a  government  by  public  opinion  possible.  Mathematics  and  nat- 
ural science  are  of  great  advantage.  The  total  number  of  colored  students  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  South  is  more  than  15,000,  and  the  total  in  colleges  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  is  over  43,000.  Nearly  1,400  are  learning  farm  work;  nearly 
1,500  are  learning  carpentry,  and  over  500  are  learning  blacksmithing,  machine  work, 
and  work  in  metals.  Over  600  are  learning  printing;  nearly  8,000  are  learning  sewing, 
and  over  2,200  are  learning  cooking.  Industrial  training  should  be  encouraged  in 
the  South,  not  only  in  the  colored  but  in  the  white  schools,  because  the  manufac- 
factures  that  are  springing  up  in  that  section  of  the  country  need  skilled  labor,  and 
there  is  a  surplus  on  the  farms  which  will  be  drawn  into  the  mills.  Inventions  will 
be  made  which  will  reduce  the  hand  labor  on  the  farm  and  will  cause  a  readjustment 
of  vocations  and  an  increase  of  labor  in  manufactures  and  commerce.     (36-39. ) 

Bishop  Derrick  says  the  negroes'  morals  have  improved,  and  they  are  becoming 
more  respected  members  of  society.  This  condition  is  attributed  to  the  schools  and . 
churches.  There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy-odd  institutions  of  learning  supported 
by  the  South,  by  the  philanthropists  of  the  North,  and  by  the  negro  himself.  Over 
38,000  students  are  in  the  higher  branches  in  colleges  and  seminaries.  More  than 
1,000,000  are  in  the  primary  grades.  The  Southern  States  have  paid  out  in  the  past 
25  years  over  $75,000,000  for  negro  education,  which  is  an  evidence  of  the  public 
opinion  and  public  policy  of  the  South.     (155. ) 

Bishop  Derrick  says  Mississippi  has  given  to  the  colored  people  a  school  at  Alcorn 
supported  by  the  State.  Arkansas  has  one,  at  Pine  Bluff,  for  boys.  There  are  some 
agricultural  colleges  in  Mississippi  on  a  small  scale.  He  supposes  Mississippi  sup- 
ports the  movement  for  the  education  of  the  negro,  but  it  is  to  a  limited  extent.  The 
witness  has  been  informed  that  at  Waco,  Tex.,  there  is  to  be  a  school  built  for  negro 
youths,  and  other  institutions  of  that  kind  are  common  in  Texas.  That  State  pays 
better  salaries  to  the  teachers  of  the  negro  children  than  any  other  State.     (158. ) 

Mr.  Frissell  says  that  Booker  Washington  got  the  idea  of  starting  Tuskegee  from 
Hampton  Institute,  and  made  a  practical  reproduction  of  the  parent  school.  At 
Lawrencevill®,  Va.,  a  similar  institution  has  been  established  by  a  colored  man.  At 
Calhoun,  Ala.,  there  is  a  sort  of  experiment  station  in  farm  work.  These  new 
schools  are  doing  exceptionally  well,  especially  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  which  has  a 
plant  worth  from  $300,000  to  $400,000.  If  these  schools  are  multiplied  sufficiently,  • 
they  will  largely  effect  a  solution  of  the  negro  problem.  Literary  education  of  the 
negro  is  not  so  essential  as  industrial  education.  There  has  been  a  tremendous 
change  in  the  negro  communities  around  the  negro  industrial  schools,  as  at  Tuskegee, 
for  instance.  When  these  colored  institutes  were  first  started  in  the  South  they  were 
opposed  by  the  colored  race,  who  said  that  they  were  started  with  the  idea  that  the 
colored  people  were  incapable  of  anything  higher  than  being  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water;  but  that  feeling  has  disappeared,  and  they  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  their  salvation  does  not  lie  to  much  in  politics  as  in  knowing  how  to  do  some- 
thing.    (84,88-90.) 

Dr.  Dabney  testifies  that  there  are  more  industrial  training  schools  for  the  blacks 
than  for  the  whites  in  the  South,  owing  to  the  disposition  of  a  good  many  Northern 
people  and  Southern  people  to  become  interested  in  the  industrial  education  of  the 
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black  race.    What  is  needed  in  the  South  is  industrial  education  for  the  poor  whites. 
(191.) 

Bishop  Gaines  says  that  there  are  excellent  schools  in  Georgia  for  the  colored  peo- 
ple. In  Atlanta  there  are  more  colleges  for  the  negroes  than  in  any  other  city,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Nashville.  A  number  of  negro  colleges  in  Atlanta  are  sup- 
ported by  churches  and  endowment  funds.  In  the  country  throughout  the  State  the 
school  year  is  from  3  to  6  months.  The  colored  schools  employ  colored  teachers. 
There  is  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  whites  and  negroes  in  Georgia  in  maintaining 
the  facilities  of  education  pretty  generally  in  the  cities.  In  some  sections  there  is 
prejudice  among  the  whites  against  negro  education,  but  that  sentiment  does  not  pre- 
vail with  the  better  classes.  The  schools  of  Georgia  could  be  very  much  improved. 
They  could  give  more  time  to  education  if  there  were  more  money  at  their  disposal. 
•  The  Atlanta  colleges  for  the  colored  people  rank  about  with  the  high  schools  in  New 
England.  The  education  there  given  the  colored  people  is  such  as  will  fit  them  for 
general  usefulness.  They  receive  an  industrial  and  a  higher  education  as  well,  and 
the  witness  thinks  that  is  the  correct  system  of  education.  The  industrial  schools 
for  the  colored  people  in  the  South  are  very  good,  and  are"  doing  good.     ( 141, 142. ) 

Bishop  Grant  says  there  are  about  170  excellent  educational  institutions  in  the 
South  for  the  negro,  in  addition  to  the  common  schools  provided  by  the  States.  About 
30,000  young  colored  people  will  graduate  in  the  next  2  years  from  these  institutions 
of  learning.     (150.)  , 

Mr.  Feissell  says  the  best  public  sentiment  in  the  South  favors  the  education  of 
the  negro.  While  a  great  deal  has  been  said  against  their  education,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  South  since  the  war  has  appropriated  $100,000,000  to  educate  the  negroes. 
There  are  very  few  institutions  in  the  South  where  the  whites  and  blacks  are  edu- 
cated together  in  the  same  school.  The  separate  schools  are  maintained  on  very 
nearly  the  same  basis,  the  black  schools  in  some  instances  being  better  than  the 
white,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  received  the  help  of  Northern  funds  and  thus 
have  better-trained  teachers  than  the  white  schools.  As  a  rule  the  white  school- 
houses  are  probably  better  than  the  colored  schoolhouses,  and  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  in  the  white  schools  are  usually  a  little  higher.  The  right  sort  of  education 
-  will  not  spoil  the  negro  laborers.  What  is  required  is  an  admixture  of  industrial  edu- 
cation ana  book  learning.  Industrial  education  gives  a  common-sense  knowledge 
and  keeps  the  negro  from  getting  what  is  ordinarily  called  the  "big  head."  The 
fact  that  there  are  educated  men  and  women  of  the  colored  race  in  the  South  has  a 
tendency  to  inspire  the  colored  people  to  learning  and  improvement  of  their  condi- 
tion. The  public-school  system,  both  for  the  white  and  colored  people,  has  been  a 
very  great  means  of  improving  the  whole  community.  There  was  quite  a  struggle 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  States  to  have  taxation  of  the  whites  apply  only  to  the 
white  schools  and  that  of  the  blacks  to  the  black  schools,  but  that  practice  has  not 
prevailed  to  any  extent.  Of  course  there  is  still  a  turbulent  element  among  the 
colored  people  of  the  South  that  education  has  not  reached,  and  will  not  for  many 
years.     That  portion  of  the  community  is  worse  off  than  it  was  in  slavery.     (88-90.) 

Dr.  Dabney  thinks  there  is  ho  serious  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  South- 
ern States  to  curtail  the  education  of  the  negro.  There  is  some  talk  about  it  in  the 
newspapers  and  some  suggestions  are  made  by  politicians,  especially  in  Georgia,  who 
wish  to  proclaim  some  new  doctrine  which  will  give  them  notoriety.  The  South  is 
feeling  more  and  more  the  necessity  of  educating  the  negroes,  and  knows  that  they  are 
necessary  to  the  country.     (195.) 

President  Weight  testifies  that  in  Georgia  the  teachers  in  the  colored  schools  are 
colored,  and  come  largely  from  the  South.  Some  of  them  come  from  the  North,  and 
some  of  them  have  attended  various  Northern  schools.  All  who  teach  the  higher 
branches  are  graduates  of  some  school.  There  are  a  number  of  missionary  schools 
and  colleges  giving  a  literary  education  for  colored  teachers.     (204. ) 

Professor  Du  Bois  testifies  that  for  the  white  school  of  Albany,  Ga.,  a  special  tax 
is  levied  on  the  white  people  of  the  town,  and  the  school  runs  8  or  9  months  a  year. 
The  colored  school  runs  about  4  months.  The  special  tax  for  the  white  school  is 
simply  a  private  affair.  If  there  is  S,  white  family  that  does  not  contribute,  it  will 
not  be  permitted  to  send  its  children  to  school.  Professor  Du  Bois  thinks  the  funds 
contributed  for  this  white  school  are  gathered  largely  by  the  regular  tax  gatherers. 
The  public  funds  are  not  equally  divided  between  the  white  and  colored  schools. 
The  colored  school  gets  perhaps  one- third,  and  runs  less  time,  has  poorer  teachers  and 
poorer  schoolhouses  than  the  white  school.  The  average  colored  child  in  Dougherty 
County  can  not  get  an  education  in  the  public  school  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  read, 
write,  and  spell.    (172,173.) 

While  disclaiming  special  knowledge  on  the  subject,  Bishop  Grant  expresses 
the  opinion  that  there  is  no  race  discrimination  in  the  distribution  of  the  school 
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fund  in  Texas.  The  State  University  is  not  open  to  colored  students,  but  there  are 
high  schools  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils  and  there  is  a  colored  State  normal 
school,  which  trains  2  students  from  each  senatorial  district  without  cost.  The  gradu- 
ates of  the  normal  school  are  required  to  teach.  There  is  one  examination  for  both 
white  and  colored  teachers,  and  the  pay  is  according  to  grade,  regardless  of  race. 
(144,145.) 

Professor  Du  Bois,  of  Atlanta  University,  thinks  that  education  among  the  colored 
people  of  the  South  is  increasing,  but  what  is  being  done  is  more  to  educate  the 
elite.  The  common  school  in  many  parts  of  the  South  is  very  bad — worse  off,  per- 
haps, than  10  or  15  years  ago.  Of  course  conditions  are  different  in  different  States. 
The  South  is  largely  composed  of  provincial  communities,  which  differ  vastly  on 
small  questions.  Some  of  these  communities  have  excellent  public  schools  for  the 
negroes,  but  the  majority  of  them  have  not.  The  witness  believes  that  the  colored 
people  will  eventually  have  to  support  their  own  schools.  He  is  notable  to  state 
whether  the  best  public  sentiment  of  the  South  favors  negro  education  or  not,  but  his 
impression  is  that  a  large  and  influential  minority  of  the  white  people  are  in  favor  of 
the  public  schools  and  m  favor  of  making  them  better.  This  minority  perhaps  rep- 
resents the  better  class  of  the  Southern  people.  The  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
South  do  not  like  the  negro  public  schools  and  do  not  intend  to  support  them  very 
long.  There  was  a  bill  in  the  legislature  of  Georgia  to  divide  the  school  taxes  and  give 
the  colored  schools  simply  the  direct  taxation  actually  paid  by  the  negroes,  not  even 
giving  them  any  share  of  the  indirect  taxes.     ( 173. ) 

E.  Special  problems. — 1.  Colonization. — Bishop  Derrick  says  it  is  not  advis- 
able for  the  old  negroes  to  leave  the  South.     (157.) 

Mr.  Frissell  testifies  that  colonization  of  the  negroes  would  not  be  any  advantage 
to  them,  because  there  are  certain  races  that  have  to  push  the  world  along,  and  the 
other  races  need  their  help.  The  negro  still  looks  up  to  the  white  man  as  one  on 
whom  he  has  to  depend  for  almost  everything.     (91.) 

Bishop  Gaines  also  opposes  the  colonization  of  the  negroes.  He  says  they  are 
American  citizens,  and  if  let  alone  and  helped  whenever  they  need  help  they  will 
solve  the  race  problem  right  here  in  America.  If  they  were  colonized  in  separate 
communities  or  in  another  country,  the  whites  would  manage  to  get  a  foothold  in  that 
country,  make  money,  and  eventually  drive  them  out.     (143. ) 

Bishop  Grant  believes  that  the  colonization  of  the  negro  in  a  foreign  country 
would  be  very  detrimental  not  only  to  the  negro  himself,  but  to  the  States  of  this 
country  from  which  he  would  be  taken.  He  says  that  all  the  leading  journals  of  the 
State  of  Texas  oppose  negro  colonization;  nevertheless,  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  of 
Texas,  as  well  as  of  Georgia,  passed  resolutions  asking  Congress  to  make  an  appro- 
priation sufficient  to  send  the  negroes  away  from  the  Southern  States.  He  thinks 
the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  negro  as  a  farmer  will  come  in  competition  with  the 
white  families  of  the  South,  and  that  the  negro  can  do  more  farm  work  and  do  it 
better  than  the  white  farmer  of  the  South,  and  is  consequently  outstripping  his  white 
brother.  He  refers  also  to  the  fact  that  Senator  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  advo- 
cated an  annual  appropriation  of  $100,000,000,  from  year  to  year,  to  be  expended  in 
the  deportation  of  the  negroes,  but  says  that  Senator  Tillman  did  not  mention  the 
country  to  which  he  desired  them  sent.  He  thinks  the  American  negro,  perhaps, 
does  not  love  this  country  and  consider  it  as  much  his  home  as  do  the  citizens  of 
European  descent.  He  is  discriminated  against,  while  they  are  not,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  negro  out  of  this  country  and  it  is  absurd  to  discuss 
it.  They  are  here,  and  are  going  to  stay.  Moreover,  why  should  the  negro  go 
to  Africa?  Labor  in  that  country  is  so  cheap  and  civilization  is  at  such  a  low  ebb 
that  the  American  negro  transplanted  to  that  country  would  be  so  much  out  of  place 
that  he  could  not  make  a  living.  The  only  portion  of  Africa  that  is  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  negroes  is  Liberia  and  Abyssinia,  and  it  would  be  death  to  the 
American  negro  to  put  him  in  those  countries.  The  money  that  would  be  spent  in 
colonizing  the  American  negroes  had  better  be  spent  in  educating  them  to  live  prop- 
erly in  this  country,  and  to  be  respectable  citizens.  Possibly  if  the  proposition  to 
colonize  the  negroes  in  Africa  should  take  definite  form  a  few  shiploads  might  go 
over,  perhaps  as  much  out  of  the  spirit  of  adventure  as  anything  else,  but  they 
would  be  very  anxious  to  come  back  on  the  next  ship.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  the  negro 
feels  that  this  country  is  as  much  his  home  as  it  is  the  home  of  anyone  else.  To 
show  the  ridiculous  side  of  the  situation,  the  negroes  sometimes  feel  like  calling  a 
meeting  to  adopt  resolutions  to  send  all  the  white  people  away.  They  have  just 
as  much  right  to  do  it  as  the  whites  have  to  send  the  negroes  away.     (145-148.) 

2.  Equal  rights  (mdropportunities.—Biehop  Derrick  says  that  the  larger  cities  of  the 
South  are  a  refuge  for  the  negroes.    If  the  negro  has  police  protection  he  will  not 
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crowd  the  cities,  because  he  believes  in  agriculture.  The  witness  received  great 
encouragement  from  the  inaugural  address  of  the  governor  of  Mississippi  in  which 
equal  rights  and  opportunities  were  requested  for  the  negro.     (157. ) 

Bishop  Gaines  thinks  if  Congress  could  make  a  law  to  prevent  the  States  from 
enacting  class  legislation  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  people.  He  opposes 
States'  rights  generally  and  thinks  there  should  be  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion making  a  State  law  null  and  void  which  discriminates  against  colored  people. 
(144.) 

3.  Suggested  solutions.— Mr.  Winston  says  if  something  could  be  done  to  restore  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  races  in  the  South,  giving  both  races  industrial 
education,  it  would  do  more  for  the  negro  than  anything  else  that  could  be  done. 
He  believes,  first,  in  the  elimination  of  the  great  mass  of  the  negroes  from  political 
life;  and,  secondly,  in  the  demonstration  by  the  negro  that  he  is  fitted  for  higher 
industrial  education  and  can  make  himself  useful  and  indispensable  as  a  laborer. 
Whenever  he  shows  that,  he  will  have  plenty  of  strong  friends,  and  if  he  does  not 
the  antagonism  which  is  growing  up  between  the  two  races  will  continue.  As  a  result 
of  emancipation  the  negro  has  ceased  to  be  influenced,  either  morally  or  otherwise, 
by  the  whites,  as  was  the  case  in  slavery  days.  The  criminal  class  among  the  col- 
ored people  is  recruited  largely  from  the  younger  generation.     (129,  130.) 

Mr.  Winston  says  the  real  problem  with  the  negro  is  to  make  a  living,  and  he 
should  seek  industrial  opportunity.  He  has  found  out  that  he  has  not  and  can  not 
have  any  political  chances,  because  he  can  not  compete  with  the  white  race.  The 
real  struggle  of  the  negro  is  to  fit  himself  for  the  industrial  fight  that  always  exists, 
and  he  had  better  do  so  in  this  generation,  for  if  he  does  not  the  white  man  will 
occupy  the  field  and  it  will  then  be  too  late  for  him,  "because  he  can  not  travel  as 
fast  as  the  white  man."  The  negro  should  have  embraced  this  opportunity  when  he 
was  emancipated  rather  than  have  gone  into  politics.  As  between  industrial  educa- 
tion and  the  rudiments  of  literary  education  Mr.  Winston  favors  the  former  for  the 
negro,  but  believes  it  would  be  better  if  both  could  be  combined.  The  State  is  too 
poor  now  to  combine  the  two,  and  for  that  reason  he  favors  industrial  education  for 
that  race.     Booker  Washington  is  proceeding  on  right  lines.     (128,  129.) 

Mr.  Winston  says  amalgamation  is  not  a  solution  of  the  negro  problem.  The  last 
census  showed  nearly  1,000,000  people  in  the  United  States  who  were  one-half  white 
and  the  other  half  either  negro,  Indian,  or  something  else;  but  the  next  generation 
will  revert  to  negro  instead  of  becoming  whiter.  The  quadroon  and  the  octoroon  are 
either  infertile  with  whites  or  their  issue  is  sickly.     (132. ) 

President  Wright  makes  three  recommendations  for  the  betterment  of  the  colored 
race:  First,  the  duplication  of  experiment  stations;  second,  national  aid  to  education; 
third,  and  the  most  practical,  would  be  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  select 
some  5  or  6  colored  youths  from  the  various  States  and  have  them  get  the  training 
that  they  can  get,  so  that  they  might  go  back  to  the  South  and  engage  in  that  class 
of  work  themselves.     (210.) 

F.  Hfegro  slavery.  1.  As  an  industrial  system. — Dr.  Dabney  controverts  the  gen- 
erally accepted  theory  that  negro  slave  labor  as  organized  between  1800  and  1865  was 
a  bad  system  industrially.  He  says  that  the  common  belief,  even  by  those  who  have 
given  the  subject  considerable  study,  that  foreigners,  such  as  the  Italians  and  Hun- 
garians, are  better  laborers  than  the  negro  is  incorrect.  Uneducated,  untrained  labor- 
ers can  not  be  compared  with  educated,  skilled  laborers.  Both  Northern  and  Southern 
contractors  always  prefer  negroes  to  the  Italians  or  even  to  the  poorer  Irish  for  prac- 
tically all  kinds  of  labor.  Dr.  Dabney  says  slave  labor  as  organized  in  the  Southern 
States  was  economically  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  productive  labor  systems 
ever  applied  to  agriculture.  He  makes  comparison  between  the  results  of  slave  labor 
in  the  Southern  States  and  of  free  labor  in  the  Northwestern  States,  from  Ohio  to 
Kansas  and  Minnesota,  treating  of  the  assessed  values  of  the  respective  sections,  the 
value  of  their  leading  agricultural  productions,  domestic  animals,  and  the.  earnings 
of  their  people  and  finds  the  South  before  the  war  superior.  Thus  the  annual  earn- 
ings of  the  free  States,  including  all  the  branches  of  agriculture,  mining,  manufac- 
tures, and  live  stock  in  1850  were  only  $98.67  perhead,  while  in  the  same  year  the 
same  industries  in  the  slave  States  yielded  $108.35,  including  the  slaves,  or  a  dif- 
ference of  10  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  slave  States.  By  the  same  calculation  the  wit- 
ness finds  that  in  1860  there  was  a  difference  of  16  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  slave 
States,  and  he  says  that  in  almost  every  line  of  production  based  upon  agriculture 
the  slave  States  were  producing  more  than  the  Northwestern  States  with  free  labor. 
These  facts,  he  says,  can  not  be  explained,  except  upon  the  theory  that  African  slave 
labor  as  organized  at  that  time  was  highly  productive.  The  poor  whites  of  the 
South,  as  is  well  known,  contributed  comparatively  little  to  the  production  of  those 
States,  and  the  negro  must  be  gi'-en  credit  for  these  general  agricultural  results. 
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Trained  and  directed  by  the  intelligent  white  man,  the  negro  made  the  best  agri- 
cultural laborer  ever  found  in  a  semitropical  climate.     (185,  186.) 

Mr.  Winston  says  that  slavery  entirely  checked  the  industrial  progress  of  the  South 
in  every  direction',  and  that  if  it  had  continued  until  now  the  South  would  have  been 
irretrievably  bankrupt.  The  South  had  been  fairly  prosperous  with  slave  labor  until 
the  settlement  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  great  West.  The  development  of 
those  portions  of  the  country  with  mucn  more  fertile  land  than  the  South  rendered 
the  South  unable  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  in  any  of  the  staple  crops 
of  slave  labor,  with  the  possible  exception  of  cotton  and  sugar.  In  North  Carolina 
during  slavery  days  there  was  no  skilled  labor  of  the  highest  order — that  is,  mechan- 
ical engineers  and  architects.  There  were  carpenters,  brickmasons,  plasterers,  and 
laborers  of  that  kind.  The  white  man  did  not  enter  into  the  field  of  common  labor 
because  it  was  occupied  by  the  slave  and  was  considered  disreputable.  Slavery  not 
only  interfered  with,  but  absolutely  prevented,  the  development  of  industry  to  a  high 
degree  in  any  direction.     (127,  128. ) 

2.  Effects  of  emancipation. — Dr.  Dabney  thinks  domestic  slavery  was  the  best  con- 
dition in  which  the  negroes  could  have  been  placed  at  the  time.  No  other  methods 
on  earth  could  ever  have  taken  a  savage  and  made  a  civilized  man  out  of  him  in  200 
years.  He  believes,  however,  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  the  best  for  both 
races,  but  thinks  it  should  have  been  brought  about  gradually,  as  was  done  in  Brazil. 
He  thinks  the  greatest  crime  ever  committed  against  the  negro  was  to  set  him  free 
all  at  once  and  not  give  him  anything  to  do — to  turn  him  loose  a  beggar  and  put  the 
ballot  in  his  hand.  Slavery  acted  as  a  fearful  disadvantage  to  the  white  population  of 
the  South.  If  it  had  gone  on  30  or  40  years  longer  the  condition  of  the  poor  whites 
would  have  been  as  bad  as  that  of  the  negroes — that  is,  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  production.  It  was  a  glorious  thing  for  the  white  man  in  the  South  that  the 
abolition  of  slavery  came  when  it  did,  but  it  was  a  terrible  thing  for  many  years  for 
the  negro. 

He  was  thrown  out  of  the  old  conditions,  he  wandered  away  from  the  old  plantation 
where  he  had  learned  to  work,  he  was  cajoled  and  lied  to  by  demagogues  who  merely 
wanted  to  use  him,  was  humbugged  and  deceived  by  everybody  who  wanted  his  small 
earnings,  and  was  neglected  by  everybody  except  a  few  of  his  old  masters.  He  thus 
became  demoralized,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  degenerated  as  an  agricultural  laborer. 
He  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  that  treatment,  but  with  proper  education 
and  training  he  can  be  made  even  more  useful  and  productive  as  a  citizen  of  the  Re- 
public than  he  ever  was  as  a  slave.  The  way  to  the  solution  of  the  negro  problem  is 
a  right  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  race.  He  is  a  child,  at  least  2, 000  years  behind 
the  white  race.  He  is  docile,  kind,  faithful,  and  obedient  in  small  matters,  but  his 
animal  nature  is  still  very  strong,  and  his  intellect  and  power  of  .self-control  is  not  yet 
well  developed.  He  has  improved  greatly  since  he  has  been  in  the  United  States,  but 
he  is  still  a  child  and  must  be  educated  and  governed  possibly  for  hundreds  of  years 
before  he  can  stand  beside  the  white  man  politically  and  industrially.     (186.) 

Mr.  Winston  says  that  the  colored  race  was  not  ready  for  the  duties  that  were 
thrust  upon  it  by  emancipation,  and  an  evil  was  created  by  their  enfranchisement 
which  for  a  full  generation  has  threatened  to  destroy  the  South.  These  things  have 
hindered  the  interests  of  the  South  very  decidedly,  and  especially  the  interests  of 
the  negroes  themselves.     (128.) 

G.  Miscellaneous. — 1.  Negroes  of  Georgia. — Professor  Du  Bois,  of  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity, testifies  that  there  are  more  negroes  in  Georgia  than  in  any  other  State.  The 
growth  of  the  negro  population  there  has  been  larger  than  the  growth  in  general 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  negro  population  of  Georgia  is  over  850, 000.  ( 159. ) 

Professor  Du  Bois  testifies  that  Dougherty  County,  Ga.,  is  a  small  county  20  or  25 
miles  long  and  10  or  15  miles  wide,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  The 
county  seat  is  Albany,  a  town  having  a  population  in  1890  of  10,231  negroes  and 
1,975  whites.  He  thinks  that  the  whites  have  increased  in  proportion  a  little  in  the 
last  10  years.  The  negro  population  in  the  country  districts  of  Dougherty  County  is  a 
little  over  6,000,  about  equally  divided  between  males  and  females.  In  the  cities  and 
in  a  great  many  of  the  country  districts  there  are  more  females  than  males  in  the  negro 
population.  This  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  male  negroes  leave  there  to 
get  more  lucrative  employment  in  Florida,  Alabama,  and  other  places.  The  witness 
says  that  there  are  proportionately  more  children  under  10  years  of  age  in  Dough- 
erty County  than  in  the  United  States  generally,  or  in  Germany.  The  proportion  in 
the  United  is  24.3  per  cent  and  in  Germany  24.2  per  cent,  while  in  Dougherty  County 
it  is  27.2  per  cent  under  10  years  of  age.  Practically  all  the  colored  people  get  mar- 
ried, most  of  them  early  in  life,  but  not  so  early  as  they  did  someyears  ago.  There 
is  a  custom  among  the  lowest  classes  of  negroes  of  a  man  staying  with  a  wife  for 
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awhile — say  from  1  to  6  years — and  then  leaving  her  and  getting  another  wife. 
Sometimes  there  is  no  regular  marriage  ceremony  performed,  but  the  cohabitation 
is  practically  permanent,  being  in  effect  a  common-law  marriage.  About  8  per  cent 
of  the  families  through  the  country  districts  occupy  this  social  status,  and  the  effect 
generally  is  to  show  a  large  number  of  widows  in  the  statistics,  though  the  propor- 
tion of  widows  is  not  so  great  as  among  the  colored  population  in  Philadelphia  that 
have  come  up  from  the  South.  About  10  per  cent  of  these  negroes  were  born  in  the 
county  and  about  90  per  cent  of  them  were  born  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  others 
came  from  the  border  States  and  Virginia.  This  part  of  Georgia  was  greatly  affected 
by  the  internal  slave  trade.  In  the  fifties  they  supplied  negroes  for  the  rich  cotton 
lands  of  Dougherty  and  adjacent  counties.     (159-161. ) 

Professor  Du  Bois  testifies  that  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Dougherty  County  are  recipients  of  charity,  being  mostly  old  people  living  in  the 
country  in  houses  furnished  them  rent  free.  They  work  a  little,  but  are  practically 
supported-  by  charity.  Next  above  these  come  the  croppers,  who  are  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  population.  He  puts  these  two  classes  together  and  calls  them  the  "  sub- 
merged tenth."  Next  come  the  great  mass  of  laborers,  who  work  on  the  share  sys- 
tem and  are  called  "metayers."  These  number  39  per  cent.  Then  come  the  wage 
laborers,  who  work  for  a  fixed  money  wage.  These  number  21  per  cent.  Then 
there  are  the  wage  laborers  who  have  houses  furnished  to  them  and  number  18  per 
cent.  Above  these  are  the  renters,  who  are  4.6  per  cent,  and  property  owners, 
numbering  5.7  per  cent. 

In  the  first  grade  of  people  in  Dougherty  County,  corresponding  to  the  ordinary 
middle  class  of  people  in  New  England,  there  are  found  good,  honest  people,  with- 
out any  trace  of  immorality,  who  are  getting  along  well.  In  the  second  grade  the 
witness  puts  the  people  who  usually  do  not  own  their  homes,  but  who  are  honest 
and  upright.  In  the  third  grade  he  puts  all  the  laborers  who  have  no  criminal  tend- 
encies and  are  not  distinctly  immoral.  He  puts  all  the  others  in  a  fourth  class. 
The  first  class  contains  3  per  cent  of  the  population;  the  second,  5£  per  cent;  the 
third,  83  per  cent;  and  the  fourth,  8}  per  cent.  There  has  been  very  little  tendency 
to  race  troubles  in  that  part  of  the  State.  There  never  has  been  a  riot  or  a  lynching, 
and  there  is  very  little  crime.  Out  of  300  tenant  families  from  whom  he  obtained 
a  statement  of  their  financial  affairs  for  1898,  which  was  a  bad  year,  he  says  168  ended 
the  year  in  debt,  53  came  out  about  even,  and  the  rest  cleared  from  $10  to  $50  for  the 
year.     (162,  166.) 

Professor  Dn  Bois  testifies  that  761  negro  families  in  Dougherty  County  live  in 
1-room  cabins,  560  in  2-room  cabins,  93  in  3-room  cabins,  and  60  in  cabins  having  4 
rooms  or  more.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  negroes  live  out  of  doors  most  of 
the  time,  they  would  be  more  crowded  than  in  the  tenement  districts  of  New  York. 
There  are  over  25  persons  for  every  10  rooms  of  house  accommodation.  These  cab- 
ins are  very  bad,  have  only  a  hole  in  the  wall  for  a  window,  usually  a  plank  floor, 
but  sometimes  dirt;  and  the  2-room  cabin  is  not  twice  as  good  as  the  1-room  cabin, 
because  the  additional  room  is  very  often  a  little  "lean-to"  in  the  back,  or  some- 
times a  loft  which  is  only  half  a  room.  They  are  not  kept  clean,  because  all  the 
women  work  out  in  the  fields  as  well  as  the  men,  and  have  no  time  to  keep  things 
clean.  They  use  fireplaces,  and  do  not  know  how  to  use  a  stove.  There  is  usually 
a  chimney  to  the  cabin,  but  sometimes  it  is  an  old  clay  or1  wood  chimney.  The  fur- 
niture consists  of  two  beds,  which  almost  always  look  dirty,  and  there  is  a  large  chest 
with  a  lid  to  it,  and  a  few  chairs.  In  the  better  class  of  houses  more  furniture  is 
found.  The  staple  articles  of  food  are  bacon  and  corn  meal,  and  some  coffee  and  • 
molasses.     (165j  166.) 

Professor  Wright  testifies  that  there  are  26,000  negro  polls  in  the  "  wire-grass 
region  "  of  Georgia,  which  pay  $1  poll  tax,  and  they  own  property  worth  $3,063,896. 
This  property  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  5.2  mills  and  yields  $15,932.25.  The  negroes  of 
this  section,  however,  only  receive  an  expenditure  for  police  protection  and  education 
of  $12,328.16,  and  their  schools  run  from  3  to  5  months  in  a  year.     (201. ) 

2.  The  negro  on  the  sea  isles. — Bishop  Salter  says  he  does  not  think  the  negroes  on 
the  sea  isles  have  deteriorated.  Some  of  them  own  their  homes  and  their  live  stock. 
They  speak  the  English  language  as  well  as  the  white  men  on  those  islands.  "  Put 
on  a  dark  veil  and  you  can  not  tell  the  white  man  from  the  negro,  as  far  as  his  brogue 
is  concerned,  on  these  islands. "  The  negro  on  the  islands  is  willing  to  work,  and  does 
work  faithfully  when  the  opportunities  are  given  him.  He  is  paid  for  his  labor  ordi- 
narily in  tickets,  good  at  the  plantation  stores.  It  would  be  a  great  improvement  if 
he  were  paid  in  money.  If  a  planter  owes  a  negro  $1,  he  pays  him  75  cents  in  checks 
and  maybe  25  cents  in  money.  He  does  not  know  whether  this  method  of  payment 
is  recognized  by  the  laws  of  South  Carolina.    It  is  substantially  the  same  system  of 
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payment  as  prevails  in  the  mining  States — Pennsylvania — for  instance,  where  there 
are  "company  stores,"  and  the  miners  are  compelled  to  buy  at  them.     (153, 154. ) 

3.  The  negro  and  the  Indian  compared. — Mr.  Frissell  thinks  the  negro  was  very 
much  better  fitted  by  slavery  for  the  reception  of  civilization  than  the  Indian  was  on 
the  reservation.  Slavery  taught  the  negro  three  things — first,  a  knowedge  of  the 
English  language;  second,  some  regular  habits  of  industry,  and  third,  something  of 
the  Christian  religion.  The  Indian  on  the  reservation  was  not  permitted  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  white  men,  and  the  result  was  that  he  was  kept  in  barbarism,  so 
that  when  an  Indian  and  a  negro  were  put  side  by  side  the  negro  was  better  fitted 
for  civilization  than  the  Indian.  The  capacity  of  the  Indian  is  not  lacking,  but  the 
conditions  surrounding  him  were  not  favorable.     (88. ) 

4.  Color  of  negroes. — Professor  DuBois  testifies  that  in  Dougherty  County,  Ga.,  63 
per  cent  of  the  negroes  are  black  and  33  per  cent  are  brown.  It  is  not  possible  to 
tell  whether  all  the  brown  population  are  of  mixed  blood,  because  sometimes  full- 
blooded  negroes  have  a  brownish  or  yellowish  color.  In  the  towns  about  60  per 
cent  are  black,  32  per  cent  brown,  and  the  remainder  yellow.     (169.) 

5.  Slave  pensions. — President  Wright  does  not  advocate  pensioning  the  old  negroes 
who  were  in  slavery,  or  the  paying  of  their  old  masters  for  their  loss.     (203. ) 

Bishop  Gaines  says  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  South  designing  men  go  among  the 
ignorant  negroes  and  lead  them  to  believe  that  they  can  secure  the  passage  of  a 
slave  pension  law,  and  get  them  to  organize  societies  to  further  such  legislation.  He 
says  that  the  individual  members  of  his  church  have  sought  to  enlighten  the  people 
on  this  matter  and  warn  them  against  these  designing  men.     (144.) 

6.  Atlanta  University  studies. — Professor  DuBois  testifies  that  Atlanta  University  has 
issued  4 publications  relating  to  the  negroes:  (1)  "Mortality  of  negroes  in  cities." 
(2)  "Social  and  physical  conditions  of  the  negro"  of  several  cities.  Different  cities 
were  selected  for  this  publication  and  some  typical  districts  in  each  city.  Graduates 
of  the  university  and  other  institutions  went  through  those  districts  and  wrote  their 
impressions.  (3)  "  Efforts  of  American  negroes  for  social  betterment. "  This  included 
all  sorts  of  institutions,  church  work,  etc.    (4)  "The  negro  in  business."    (168, 169.) 

7.  Convicts  in  the  "wire  grass  section"  of  Georgia. — President  Weight  testifies  that, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  keeper  of  the  penitentiary,  there  are  only  673  negro 
State  prisoners  from  the  "wire  grass  section"  of  Georgia,  out  of  a  population  of  more 
than  166,000,  and  he  argues  that  this  shows  rather  a  good  moral  condition.  These 
prisoners  are  employed  in  the  turpentine  industry,  on  farms,  in  getting  out  cross- 
ties,  and  on  public  roads.  Their  employment  in  this  work  not  only  tends  to  lower 
the  standard  of  living  in  that  country,  but  lowers  the  morals  and  efficiency  of  labor 
in  the  neighborhood.     (201). 

8.  Arrests  in  Dougherty  County,  6a. — Professor  Du  Bois  says  that  from  April  1, 
1898,  to  April  1,  1899,  there  were  191  arrests  in  Dougherty  County,  Ga.,  practically 
all  of  which  were  colored.  Of  these,  44.  were  released  on  bond,  42  were  found  not 
guilty,  17  went  to  the  chain  gang,  16  were  fined,  and  5  cases  settled  out  of  court. 
The  most  serious  offenses  charged  were  28  burglaries,  16  assaults  to  murder,  and  1 
assault  to  rape.     (167. ) 

9.  Need  of  reformatories  in  the  South.— Bishop  Derrick  says  that  the  South  needs 
boys'  reformatories  for  juvenile  offenders,  who  are  now  sent  to  prisons  and  peniten- 
tiaries, where  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  inveterate  criminals,  and,  instead  of 
being  reformed,  are  worse  when  turned  put  than  they  were  before.  Nothing  of  that 
sort  exists  in  the  South,  and  the  result  is  that  this  system  is  breeding  criminals. 
(157.) 

VIII.  MISCELLANEOUS  TOPICS. 

A.  Industrial  problems.— 1.  Labor  and  capital— Dr.  Harris  thinks  that  the 
working  class,  as  it  becomes  educated,  will  know  its  rights  and  privileges  as  members 
of  the  community,  and  that  more  discontent  will  be  created  and  more  irritation 
grow  up  between  capital  and  labor.  The  hatred  of  capital  which  prevails  among 
many  individuals  is  due  to  the  fact  that  capital  has  not  undertaken  the  political  edu- 
cation of  the  laboring  class.  If  capital  would  show  how  its  employment  in  the  com- 
munity for  the  promotion  of  manufactures  and  commerce  cheapens  the  cost  of  the 
necessities  and  the  luxuries  to  all  consumers;  that  it  makes  the  employment  of  the 
wage-earner  more  constant;  that  the  invention  of  machinery  increases  the  amount  of 
production  that  can  be  purchased  by  the  consumers  and  produces  many  other  advan- 
tages, a  more  healthful  opinion  would  come  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  workers. 
'■Capital  owes  it  to  itself  to  make  its  usefulness  to  the  whole  people  as  plain  as  a  les- 
son in  elementary  arithmetic."     Capital  in  making  its  combinations  often  becomes 
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careless  of  the  condition  of  the  workingman,  and  flatters  itself  that  it  may  ignore  the 
public  opinion  of  that  class.     This  is  very  much  to  its  detriment.     (46-47. ) 

2.  Combination  and  prices.— Br.  Habeis  says  that  the  more  the  middleman  can  be 
eliminated  in  commerce  the  more  the  producer  gets  for  his  raw  material,  the  manu- 
facturer for  his  labor,  and  the  less  the  consumer  has  to  pay  for  the  article  in  its  final 
shape.  A  department  store  by  combining  various  lines  of  commerce  is  able  to  per- 
form 10  times  as  many  exchanges  as  can  be  performed  by  separate  stores  using  the 
same  number  of  clerks.  The  raw  material  increases  in  value  as  it  nears  the  central 
market,  while  the  manufactured  product  decreases  in  price.  At  London,  the  central 
market  of  the  world,  manufactured  products  are  the  cheapest,  and  raw  materials  are 
the  highest  in  price.  In  the  great  centers  of  population,  like  London,  Paris,  and  New 
York,  the  poor  people  pay  from  400  to  600  per  cent  more  than  they  ordinarily  would 
pay  for  the  necessities  of  life  if  they  were  nearer  the  producing  point.  They  buy  in 
small  retail  markets  and  pay  the  profits  of  a  long  series  of  middlemen,  while  their 
rich  neighbors  buy  nearer  at  wholesale  prices,  and  pay  much  less  for  what  they  get. 

3.  Classification  of  occupations. — Dr.  Harris  says  the  census  divides  all  gainful  occu- 
pations into  5  classes:  (1)  Agriculture,  fishing,  and  mining;  (2)  professional;  (3) 
domestic  and  personal;  (4)  trade  and  transportation;  (5)  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical. In  the  beginning  the  first  of  these  classes  would  absorb  nearly  the  entire 
population,  but  as  population  increases  and  civilization  advances  the  division  of 
labor  comes,  and  with  it  the  rapid  development  of  skill  and  the  invention  of 
machines  to  perform  simple  occupations.  Afterwards  more  complex  machinery  is 
invented.  Increase  of  productive  power  renders  many  laborers  superfluous  in  the 
lower  order  of  production,  and  a  gradual  readjustment  begins  by  transfer  from 
agriculture  to  manufacturing,  transportation,  and  professional  occupations.  Statis- 
tics are  given  for  the  years  1870,  1880,  and  1890,  showing  a  decrease  in  agricultural 
laborers  per  1,000  of  population  and  an  increase  in  professional,  manufacturing,  and 
other  industries  for  the  same  periods.  Greater  comfort  to  the  workingman  is  pro- 
duced by  the  portion  of  labor  that  is  expended  on  transportation.  An  increase  of 
the  employees  engaged  in  this  business  from  1870  to  1890  is  shown  by  figures  taken 
from  the  census  to  have  been  nearly  16,000  in  each  million  of  inhabitants.  A  similar 
movement  in  the  handling  of  metals  is  noted,  from  the  lower  order  of  work  to  spe- 
cializing in  new  trades  and  increasing  skill.  Formerly  the  blacksmith  performed 
nearly  all  the  work  in  iron  and  steel.  Blacksmiths  have  relatively  decreased,  while 
the  various  trades  that  are  doing  specialized  iron  and  steel  work  have  progressively 
increased.  Figures  are  given  in  support  of  this  statement  from  the  census  reports  of 
1870, 1880,  and  1890.  By  the  application  of  machinery  the  labor  of  the  hands  is  mul- 
tiplied from  10  to  1,000-fold.  New  inventions  in  the  way  of  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
ture nearly  keep  pace  with  the  expansion  of  trade  in  iron  and  steel  produets,  hence 
the  transfer  of  laborers  from  agriculture  to  this  branch  of  manufacture  is  slow, 
there  being  only  a  21  per  cent  increase  from  1870  to  1890.  Other  branches  of  indus- 
try have  shown  a  similar  development.  Machinery  increases  the  production  and 
hastens  the  division  of  labor.  The  census  reports  show  an  increase  of  50  per  cent 
between  1870  and  1890  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  as  a  special  occupation.  This 
increase  came  from  the  laboring  classes  that  had  been  engaged  in  the  production  of 
necessities.  The  still  more  numerous  class  connected  with  trade  and  commerce 
shows  a  large  increase  from  decade  to  decade.  In  the  present  age  the  most  advanced 
people  in  nature  studies  are  the  ones  who  lead  in  the  discovery  of  inventions.  With 
the  invention  of  machinery  the  hand  laborer"  loses  his  place,  and  the  more  intelligent 
laborer,  who  can  direct  a  machine,  is  employed.     Germany  is  a  nation  distinguished 

.  for  the  invention  and  employment  of  useful  machinery.  France  and  Belgium  excel 
in  making  ornaments.  British  industry  is  constantly  undergoing  transformation  by 
the  substitution  of  more  effective  machinery  for  that  in  use,  and  by  the  substitution 
of  machines  for  what  had  formerly  been  done  by  hand.  In  Great  Britain  the  work- 
men that  are  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  are  provided 
for  in  almshouses.  The  population  which  lives  in  almshouses  varies  from  1,500,000 
down  to  400,000.  This  phenomenon  is  not  much  observed  in  the  United  States  for 
two  reasons:  (1)  Because  the  great  production  of  raw  materials  of  food  and  clothing 
in  the  United  States  does  much  to  make  pauperism  unnecessary;  and  (2)  the  general 
education  of  the  people  in  elementary  schools  makes  the  laborer  more  versatile  and 
he  takes  more  readily  to  the  direction  of  machinery.  The  school  education  causes 
aspirations  in  the  laborer  and  makes  him  uneasy  and  restless,  with  the  result  that  he 
is  goaded  on  toward  a  higher  plane  of  production.     (13-16.) 
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Dr.  Harris  classifies  occupations  as  follows: 

List  of  occupations. 

I.  The  lower  orders— production  of  necessities. 

1.  Procuring  of  raw  materials. 

(a)  Agriculture  and  grazing. 

lb)  Hunting,  fishing. 

(c)  Mining  (including  petroleum  wells,  etc.). 

2.  Transportation. 

3.  Transformation  of  products. 

II.  The  higher  order— production  of  means  of  luxury,  of  protection,  and  of  culture. 
The  vocations  that  provide: 

1.  Means  of  luxury  and  creature  comfort,  including  manufactures  that  require  a  higher  order  of 

educated  technical  skill. 

2.  Means  of  protection,  including — 

(a)  Those  who  provide  amusement  and  recreation. 

(6)  Medical  profession. 

lc)  The  legal  profession. 

Id)  Officials  managing  public  works  or  public  charities,  also  Government  officials. 

(c)  Insurance  companies  and  the  directive  agents  of  companies  formed  for  guarding  the 

interests,  general  or  special,  of  society  as  a  whole,  or  of  any  particular  part  of  it — 

charitable  associations,  trade  unions,  etc. 
2.  Instrumentalities  of  culture. 

(a)  Moral  and  religious — churches,  etc. 

lb)  Intellectual  and  moral  education— schools  and  libraries. 

(c)  Esthetic. 

(d)  The  collection  and  diffusion  of  information,  editing  and  printing  of  books  and  news- 

papers, telegraph  operators,  etc. 
te)  Pursuit  of  science  and  the  invention  of  devices  useful  in  the  arts. " 
(58.) 

4.  Production  and  governmental  policy. — Dr.  Harris  says  that  a  population  entirely 
engaged  in  agriculture  may  greatly  increase  its  production  by  transferring  a  por- 
tion of  its  agriculturists  to  the  work  of  manufacture  and  commerce.  A  home 
market  for  the  products  of  agriculture  increases  the  amount  of  money  paid  to  the 
producer.  According  to  the  census  of  1890,  Massachusetts  earned  between  3  and  4 
cents  per  day  for  each  inhabitant  by  agriculture,  and  nearly  51  cents  a  day  by  its 
manufactured  products  and  commerce.  The  value  of  its  mining  products  is  only  one- 
half  of  a  cent  a  day.  The  farm  products  of  South  Carolina  amounted  to  12£  cents  a 
day  for  each  inhabitant,  but  the  manufacturing  products  amounted  to  only  3  cents  a 
day  and  the  mining  products  to  less  than  1  cent  a  day.  He  thinks  it  likely  that  an 
increase  of  manufactured  products  in  South  Carolina  would  have  raised  the  value  of 
the  agricultural  products  by  increasing  home  consumption.  There  is  a  continual 
increase  in  the  amount  produced  by  the  individual  when  the  community  gains  a 
supply  of  machinery.  The  United  States  with  20,000,000  horsepower  of  steam  engines 
immensely  increases  its  annual  production  per  inhabitant.  The  era  of  machinery 
has  just  begun.  In  time  the  majority  of  work  on  the  farm  that  is  now  done  by  hand 
labor  will  be  done  by  machinery.  Italy,  a  marvelously  fertile  country,  does  not 
raise  enough,  agricultural  products  to  furnish  large  average  incomes  for  its  people 
because  it  has  little  steam  power  and  few  manufactories.  In  Great  Britain  30 
families  out  of  every  100  receive  $1,000  or  more  income  per  annum,  while  in  Italy 
only  3  families  out  of  every  100  receive  that  amount.     (33. ) 

Dr.  Harris  says  that  it  is  possible  in  a  community  to  furnish  more  raw  material 
than  is  needed  for  that  community,  and  when  this  is  the  case  labor  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  production  of  raw  material  to  its  manufacture  and  exchange. 

Mr.  Beaty  says  that  the  natural  advantages  of  any  section  ought  to  be  recognized 
whether  the  climate  is  advantageous  or  otherwise.  The  Alabama  industries,  for 
instance,  owing  to  their  proximity  to  the  coal  fields,  have  an  advantage  over  like 
industries  located  away  from  the  coal  fields,  and  Alabama  ought  to  receive  the  ben- 
efit of  her  natural  advantages.     (100. ) 

Mr.  Harrison  believes  that  all  the  products  of  America  should  be  manufactured 
in  America.  Cotton  should  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  corn  or  wheat 
should  also  be  put  into  a  manufactured  state.  The  time  has  passed  when  one  part 
of  the  Union  ought  to  be  in  competition  with  another.  If  a  manufacturer  in  South 
Carolina  can  make  more  money  than  one  in  Massachusetts,  the  true  policy  would  be 
for  the  Massachusetts  man  to  move  to  South  Carolina.  He  would  still  be  an  Ameri- 
can, and  he  ought  to  go  wherever  he  can  make  the  most  money.  The  witness  thinks 
America  is  on  a  wave  of  prosperity.  He  is  an  antiexpansionist,  but  at  the  same  time 
thinks  the  market  for  our  manufactured  stuffs  ought  to  be  extended.  "We  ought 
to  quit  producing  raw  material  for  some  one  else  to  manufacture."     (116,  117.) 

5.  Steam  power  and  labor-saving  machinery. — Dr.  Harris  says  that,  according  to 
Mulhall's  tables,  steam  power  increased  in  the  United  States  from  3$  millions  in  1860 
to  17  millions  horsepower  in  1895;  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  2£  to  13  mil- 
lions horsepower;  Germany,  from  seven-eighths  of  a  million  to  7f  millions  horse- 
power; France,  from  1J  to  5  millions  horsepower.    Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  and  Russia 
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have  not  yet  become  great  users  of  steam  and  their  productive  power  per  inhabitant 
is  less  than  in  the  other  countries  mentioned.  Italy  had  only  1J  million  horsepower 
in  1895;  Spain,  1^  million;  Austria,  2\  millions,  and  Bussia,  2f  millions.  A  table  is 
submitted  showing  the  increase  of  the  daily  earnings  per  inhabitant,  according  to 
Mulhall,  of  the  countries  mentioned.  The  witness  says  that  it  is  possible  that  the 
production  of  each  inhabitant  in  England  is  a  little  more  than  in  the  United  States 
at  present,  if  consideration  is  given  to  the  English  capital  invested  in  manufacturing 
and  transportation  in  other  countries.  He  does  not  think  that  the  production  of  each 
individual  in  the  United  States  was  more  than  10  cents  in  1800,  because  there  was 
so  little  machinery  in  existence  and  the  cost -of  human  labor  was  so  great  to 
market  what  was  produced.  Transportation  at  that  time  cost  more  than  the 
produce  would  bring  when  brought  to  market.  The  introduction  of  machinery  has 
increased  the  productive  power  of  each  laborer  in  all  lines  of  business,  especially  in 
agriculture,  so  that  wages  in  agriculture  have  increased  and  many  of  those  engaged 
in  agriculture  have  gone  out  into  other  employments.  The  period  from  1880  to  1890 
was  the  most  prosperous  10  years  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  number 
who  left  agriculture  and  found  employment  in  manufacturing  and  commerce  between 
1870  and  1890  amounted  to  20  per  cent  of  the  farming  population.  In  1870  the  agri- 
cultural population  amounted  to  50  per  cent  of  the  whole  people,  while  in  1890  only 
40  per  cent  were  engaged  in  farming.     (12,  13. ) 

Dr.  Harris  testifies  that  labor-saving  machinery  has  cheapened  the  cost  of  practi- 
cally all  the  articles  of  food  and  clothing  for  the  workingman  except  the  cost  of  meat, 
which  has  gradually  increased.  This  item  has  increased  because  for  the  past  300 
years  its  consumption  has  greatly  increased.  The  great  staple  grains,  measured  by  a 
day's  wages,  have  not  increased,  and  many  other  articles  of  food  have  decreased  in 
price,  especially  tropical  fruits.  The  amount  received  per  day  by  each  laborer  in 
manufactures  is  much  higher  in  the  day  shortened  to  10  or  11  hours  than  it  was  in 
the  day  of  14  hours.     (48.) 

Professor  Roberts  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  man  by  the  use  of  horse- 
power and  labor-saving  implements  is  able  to  produce  from  4  to  10  times  as  much  as 
one  man  could  in  the  early  days.  Corn  is  raised  entirely  without  the  use  of  the  hoe; 
formerly  it  was  planted  with  the  hoe  and  hoed  from  3  to  5  times  during  the  season. 
Formerly  1  or  2  horses  and  oxen  were  used  to  till  the  soil;  now  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  5  or  6  horses  drawing  a  gang  plow.  One  horse  is  equal  to  about  10  men  in 
tilling  the  soil,  and  the  cost  of  its  labor  is  about  half  that  of  a  man,  so  that  each 
additional  horse  that  can  be  used  to  advantage  multiplies  the  working  power  of  the 
man  from  10  to  20  times.  Economy  in  the  use  of  machinery  and  horses  is  best  illus- 
trated in  the  harvest  fields  of  the  great  wheat  districts,  where  from  26  to  30  animals 
are  not  infrequently  hitched  to  a  machine  which  cuts,  thrashes,  and  cleans  from 
2, 000  to  4, 000  bushels  of  wheat  a  day,  requiring  only  3  or  4  men  to  operate  it.     (242. ) 

Professor  Koberts  says  the  manual  labor  of  the  farm  has  been  so  economized  by  the 
use  of  machinery — horsepower,  etc. — that  only  about  one-fourth  to  one-tenth  as  many 
men  are  required  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  food  and  clothing  as  formerly,  and 
"this  is  the  great  reason  for  the  tendency  of  the  boy  to  leave  the  farm  for  the  city. 
(242.) 

6.  Children  in  industrial  establishments. — Mr.  Beaty  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  youth 
should  not  enter  a  manfacturing  establishment  to  earn  his  own  living  at  less  than  12 
years  of  age.  Under  some  conditions  a  good,  energetic  fellow  can  apply  himself  at 
night  and  educate  himself,  in  addition  to  the  work  he  does  during  the  day.  The 
employment  of  children  at  this  age  does  not  deprive  any  adult  of  employment. 
Thereis  employment  for  everybody  in  the  South  to-day  in  the  cotton-mills.  In 
the  spinning  room  of  the  mills  the  work  is  done  almost  exclusively  by  children. 
Climate  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  development  of  children.  In  the  Southern 
States  a  child  would  mature  earlier  than  in  the  Northern  States.  Perhaps  14  years 
might  be  the  proper  age  for  children  in  Massachusetts  to  begin  work  in  the  mills. 
(100.) 

Mr.  Harrison  does  not  think  children  ought  to  be  put  into  the  mills  or  factories 
until  they  have  received  a  fair  education,  say  at  about  15  years  of  age.  There  are 
special  cases,  however,  where  there  is  a  widow  left  with  a  number  of  children  and 
no  other  support,  in  which  he  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  allow  the  children  to  go 
into  the  mills  at  an  earlier  age.  He  does  not  believe  that  this  matter  can  be  regulated 
by  law,  but  that  it  is  best  to  leave  it  as  it  is.     (116. ) 

8.  Railways. — Mr.  Harrison  thinks  that  transportation  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  progress  of  the  country.  In  the  part  of  South  Carolina  where  he  lives  there  are 
no  water  facilities.  The  railroads  can  make  or  unmake  any  town  they  want  to  by  dis- 
criminating rates.  For  instance,  the  freight  on  corn  from  the  corn-producing  States 
to  South  Carolina  would  be  more  than  the  price  of  the  corn  where  bought.  They 
haul  a  car  30  or  40  miles  farther  away  for  less  money  than  they  will  drop  the  car  on 
the  way,  and  they  thus  build  up  one  town  at  the  expense  of  another.     (114, 115.) 
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Mr.  Harrison  thinks  that  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  take  control  or  regu- 
late by  supervision,  and  not  by  governmental  ownership,  the  transportation  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  He  thinks  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
ought  to  be  enlarged  so  that  the  tariff  and  classification  should  originate  with  that 
commission  instead  of  being  suggested  to  them,  as  it  is  now.  He  thinks  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  enforced  until  reversed  and 
set  aside  by  the  court.  He  also  thinks  the  rule  in  regard  to  competitive  points  needs 
changing,  because  there  is  no  necessity  for  passing  by  a  station  and  carrying  a  car  to 
another  station  for  less  money.     (115. ) 

Mr.  Simpson  says  that  the  railroad  corporations  of  South  Carolina  are  not  taxed  by 
the  local  assessors  who  tax  the  other  property  in  the  county,  but  are  taxed  by  the 
railroad  commission,  which  was  a  State  board  for  the  purpose  of  taxing  and  equal- 
izing all  the  taxes  on  all  the  railroads  in  the  State. .  He  had  heard  of  no  dissatisfaction 
about  the  amount  of  taxes  that  the  railroads  are  paying;  in  fact,  he  rather  thinks 
the  State  is  a  little  severe  on  them  in  this  respect.     (105, 106. ) 

IS.  Certain  Hew  England  manufacturing  towns, — 1.  Lowell. 

Manufacturing  corporations. — Mr.  Smith  testifies  that  the  Lowell  corporations  have 
a  capital  stock  of  about  $20,000,000,  which  is  steadily  increasing  and  only  about  one- 
fifth  of  which  is  owned  in  Lowell.  The  remainder  is  held  by  Boston  capitalists. 
The  State  of  Massachusetts  allows  a  corporation  to  increase  its  stock  one-third  if  it 
will  put  it  in  small  shares,  but  no  Lowell  corporation  has  availed  itself  of  that  law. 
There  are  more  than  one-third  as  many  stockholders  as  there  are  employees  in  the 
mills,  the  average  holding  being  about  $3,000  per  person.  Only  a  very  few  hold 
large  blocks  of  stock.  In  the  older  corporations,  a  great  many  small  share  lots  are 
held  by  the  old  operatives. 

Most  of  the  old  corporations  of  Lowell  are  very  conservative  and  nonspeculative 
institutions  with  no  water  in  their  stock.  They  usually  retain  the  old  system  of  sell- 
ing goods  through  agents,  and  occasionally  on  commission.  The  transactions  are 
very  large  in  most  of  the  classes  of  goods  and  many  of  them  go  out  of  the  country. 
The  New  York  market  takes  a  good  many  orders.  The  higher  and  finer  goods 
obtain  a  domestic  market  very  largely.  They  are  made  in  small  lots  and  greater 
varieties.     (69-70,  73-74.) 

Nationalities. — Mr.  Smith  testifies  that  in  the  Lowell  mills  every  race  is  represented, 
and  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  find  men  who  would  work  cheaply  enough  to 
keep  the  line  of  goods  in  competition  with  sections  of  the  country  where  work  and 
living  are  cheaper.  He  says  that  in  one  evening  school  there  were  60  boys  from 
Sparta.  There  are  large  numbers  of  French  Canadians,  English,  Swedes,  Greeks, 
Jews,  Poles,  and  Portuguese.  He  doubts  if  over  15  per  cent  of  the  operatives  are 
English  or  American  born.  About  5  per  cent  are  Greeks,  and  over  42  per  cent 
French  Canadians.  A  portion  of  the  latter  are  transient,  but  the  French  section  of 
the  city  is  growing  rapidly.  Every  race  appears  to  be  bettering  its  condition.  The 
Irish  are  filling  the  best  positions.  The  different  nationalities  when  they  first  come 
to  the  city  do  not  assimilate  with  others,  but  they  show  a  disposition  to  assimilate 
later  on.  The  French  have  maintained  parochial  schools,  at  the  instance  of  the 
church,  in  their  own  language,  but  the  State  law  of  Massachusetts  requires  every 
pupil  to  be  educated  in  English  as  well,  and  these  French  schools  must,  therefore, 
teach  English  also.  The  Greek  colony  live  together  largely  and  have  taken  the  sec- 
tion formerly  occupied  by  the  Irish  and  driven  them  out.  They  also  have  their  own 
churches  and  schools,  but  the  older  immigrants  are  becoming  assimilated.  The 
French  are  very  thrifty,  and  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes  are  the  most  thrifty  class 
that  comes.  The  witness  thinks  the  city  ranks  fairly  well  with  other  cities  in  moral- 
ity. There  is  a  compulsory  education  law  requiring  that  those  who  work  in  the  mills 
shall  have  attended  school.  One-third  of  the  city  revenue  is  spent  on  the  public 
schools,  and  a  large  part  of  this  sum  goes  to  the  people  who  work  in  the  mills.  ( 71,  72. ) 

2.  New  Bedford.— Mr.  Brooks  testifies  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion of  New  Bedford  are  Portuguese,  who  make  very  fine  citizens.  The  percentage 
of  native-born  Americans  is  small  and  they  are  generally  found  in  the  higher  posi- 
tions. A  large  proportion  of  the  population  is  English  and  there  are  some  French 
Canadians.  The  English  and  the  Portuguese  form  the  bulk  of  the  foreign-born 
population.  About  25  or  30  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  mills  are  Portuguese. 
They  have  churches  of  their  own,  but  they  attend  the  public  schools.  They  are 
very  thrifty  and  after  a  few  years  often  save  enough  money  to  buy  a  little  farm.    ( 77. ) 

C.  Immigration  into  the  South.— Mr.  Frissell  says  there  is  quite  a  large 
movement  of  Northern  and  Western  people  to  the  South.  There  is  some  foreign 
immigration  of  Italians  into  Louisiana.     (90. ) 

Dr.  Dabney  says  the  farmers  and  land  owners  who  have  emigrated  from  foreign 
countries  and  from  other  sections  of  the  United  States  are  doing  a  great  deal  toward 
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the  development  of  the  South,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  them.  The  witness 
thinks  the  native  Americans  are  preferable  to  foreign  immigrants,  and  he  says  the 
best  people  that  come  into  the  South  are  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the  great 
Northwest.     (192.) 

D.  Political  institutions  in  Georgia. — 1.  Local  governments. — Professor 
Dtr  Bois  testifies  that  there  are  several  sorts  of  local  governments  in  Georgia.  Under 
the  old  system  the  county  was  governed  by  3  judges  of  the  inferior  court  appointed 
by  the  governor,  and  then  gradually  in  the  back  districts  the  work  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  clerk  of  the  court,  wh.o  was  called  the  Ordinary;  so  that  up  until  the  time  of 
the  war  the  Ordinary  in  most  Georgia  counties  was  the  man  who  had  practically  all 
the  power  in  his  hands,  such  as  collecting  taxes,  etc.  The  powers  of  the  Ordinary 
continued  after  the  war,  but  his  method  of  appointment  was  changed,  so  that  he  was 
appointed  by  the  governor  or  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court.  Afterwards,  in  a 
county  like  Dougherty,  the  Ordinary  was  given  simply  judicial  work,  and  the  work 
of  collecting  taxes  and  attending  to  the  roads  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  county 
commissioners,  who  are  appointed  by  the  grand  jury,  and  that  body  is  appointed  by 
the  judge  of  the  superior  court,  who  must  be  appointed  by  the  legislature,  the  result 
of  which  is  that  no  negro  has  anything  to  do  with  the  local  government.  In  Fulton 
County  the  majority  of  voters  are  white,  and  the  officers  are  elected.  In  Liberty 
County,  where  nearly  all  the  negroes  own  land,  the  county  commissioners  were 
appointed  by  the  governor  about  20  years  ago,  and  they  have  been  appointing  them- 
selves ever  since.  The  mayor  of  the  town  of  Darien  is  appointed  by  the  governor. 
The  counties  are  independent  and  are  like  little  States,  and  the  legislature  has  the 
right  to  give  any  county  any  sort  of  government.  If  the  county  has  a  big  negro 
majority,  it  is  given  a  government  that  does  not  go  by  majority  rule.  In  Dougherty 
County  there  are  some  colored  justices  of  the  peace  and  small  officers  of  that  kind, 
usually  appointed  by  the  judge  of  the  superior  court,  although  it  is  difficult  to  find 
out  just  what  the  special  laws  of  the  legislature  are  in  relation  to  any  county.  As  a 
rule  the  negroes  do  not  take  any  particular  interest  in  politics,  because  their  votes 
are  not  counted  even  if  cast.  Dougherty  County,-  although  the  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  one  party,  is  particularly  well  governed.     (167,  168.) 

2.  Tax  system. — Professor  DuBois  testifies  that  the  people  of  Georgia  complain  a  great 
deal  of  taxation.  He  thinks  it  is  because  taxation  falls  upon  the  land  owner  and 
country  people  more  heavily  than  upon  any  other  class.  There  is  no  good  system  of 
assessment.  There  are  no  tax  assessors  in  the  country  districts  and  a  man  simply 
gives  his  sworn  account  of  what  property  he  owns.  There  are  tax  assessors  in  the 
cities.  The  property  owner  comes  in  and  gives  his  sworn  statement,  which  is  subject 
to  revision  by  the  assessors,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  never  revised  in  the  case  of 
an  influential  man.     (174.) 

E.  Pure  and  adulterated  foods.— 1.  Adulteration  of  foods  and  other  prod- 
ucts.— Professor  Davenport,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  director  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Illinois,  says  that  the  word  "adul- 
teration" is  a  word  very  difficult  of  definition  in  the  law.  If  the  lines  of  division 
are  drawn  hard  and  fast,  odium  and  disgrace  will  be  heaped,  upon  things  which  are 
themselves  entirely  respectable.  Legislation  should  aim  to  make  known  the  actual  , 
composition  of  materials  rather  than  to  determine  whether  they  are  adulterated. 
The  fertilizer  business  furnishes  valuable  information  along  this  line.  There  are 
thousands  of  brands  of  fertilizers,  and  nobody  cares  what  name  they  go  by,  but  every- 
body is  interested  in  their  composition.  In  most  of  the  States  the  manufacturer  or 
dealer,  or  both,  can  be  prosecuted  for  selling  fertilizers  which  deceive  the  buyer. 
In  the  matter  of  seed  adulteration,  sometimes  rock  is  ground  and  mixed  with  clover 
seed  and  turnip  seed,  and  the  adulteration  can  not  easily  be  detected,  but  this  would 
be  less  injurious  than  if  the  seed  was  sold  as  it  comes  from  the  field,  very  often  with 
weed  seeds  in  it. 

Eeplying  to  the  argument  that  to  compel  the  publication  of  the  composition  of 
food  stuffs  would  require  manufacturers  to  publish  trade  secrets,  the  witness  says 
that  a  trade  secret  might  be  protected  by  a  patent  just  as  well  as  the  secret  of  the 
maker  of  a  machine,  which  is  known  to  everybody.  He  says  the  adulteration  of 
milk  is  settling  itself  very  rapidly  in  some  places  by  standardizing  milk.  People  as 
a  rule  do  not  care  so  much  whether  they  are  getting  watered  milk  or  skimmed  milk, 
or  milk  from  the  cow,  as  they  do  to  get  a  certain  percentage  of  cream  in  the  milk. 
The  witness  thinks  a  great  deal  of  damage  is  done  in  attaching  odium  to  a  healthful 
article  and  increasing  its  price  to  poor  people.  Take,  for  instance,  corn  meal— one  of 
the  most  healthful  and  nutritious  of  food  products.  Nothing  was  ever  said  against  it 
until  it  began  to  be  used  as  an  adulterant  for  flour,  when  it  immediately  lost  caste. 
The  offense  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  consists  in  professing  to  sell  one  article 
and  actually  delivering  another.     (133, 134.) 
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Eecent  legislation  in  Illinois  is  aimed  largely  at  the  question  of  adulteration  and 
the  willful  nonobservance  of  the  law.  The  witness  does  not  think  the  willful  element 
ought  to  enter  into  it  at  all.  A  uniform  law  would  perhaps  be  beneficial,  in  that  it 
would  require  the  companies  manufacturing  products  of  various  kinds  to  make  the 
same  brand  for  one  State  as  for  another.     ( 134. ) 

2.  The  study  of  foods.—  Professor  Davenport  says  that  in  the  early  legislation 
respecting  foods,  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  mix  education  with  the  regulation 
of  commercial  matters.  He  does  not  recommend  legislation  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
anything.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  buyer  must  inform  himself  as  to  what  the 
consequences  will  be  of  using  any  particular  kind  of  food  or  drink.  The  law  can 
not  be  expected  to  say  what  any  one  must  eat  or  drink.  The  public  will  study  the 
question  from  the  standpoint  of  hygiene  and  the  standpoint  of  the  proportion  of 
nutrients.  The  higher  education  of  the  individual  who  buys  and  consumes  has 
furnished  him  with  definite  knowledge  as  to  what  he  ought  to  eat.  A  great  deal 
more  is  known  about  stock  food  than  about  human  dietaries.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  in  feeding  an  animal  for  its  development  and  from  the  standpoint  of  economy 
the  matter  is  a  money  question,  while  in  feeding  ourselves  it  is  a  question  of  tickling 
our  palates.     (134,135.)  5 

Professor  Davenport  does  not  think  that  the  proper  terms  for  schools  known  as 
"schools  of  domestic  science"  has  yet  been  invented,  but  in  these  schools  very  much 
knowledge  of  foods  and  their  effects  will  be  obtained.  In  the  early  days  an  undue 
interest  was  attached  to  the  hygienic  side  of  the  question  until  the  idea  of  the  study 
of  foods  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people  meant  simply  a  study  of  narcotics  or 
stimulants.  What  is  needed  is  a  study  of  normal  food  stuffs— the  normal  nutrition 
of  the  normal  body  in  health.     ( 135. ) 

Professor  Davenport  thinks  that  legislation,  either  National  or  State,  if  enacted  at 
all  should  be  along  lines  establishing  departments  for  the  study  of  food  subjects  in 
colleges  and  public  schools.     (139.) 

3.  Pure  food  laws. — Mr.  Harbison  thinks  that  it  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
United  States  Government  to  pass  stringent  pure  food  laws  for  the  entire  country, 
which  should  include  everything  a  man  eats  and  drinks  and  all  the  fuel  he  uses. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  adulteration  of  food  supplies  and  of  oil  at  the  present  time. 
Some  of  the  States  have  very  stringent  laws  on  the  subject,  but  others  have  not,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  enforce  laws  where  they  are  not  uniform.  Everything  that  is 
sold  ought  to  be  branded  as  to  what  it  is,  so  that  everyone  can  tell  just  what  he  is 
buying.     (117.) 

F.  Pauperism  and  crime. — Dr.  Harris  says  that  pauperism  is  on  the  decrease 
in  all  the  States  which  have  a  proper  division  of  labor  between  agriculture,  manufac- 
ture, and  commerce.  The  standard  of  poverty,  too,  has  been  raised,  and  that  class  of 
persons  who  formerly  were  obliged  to  shift  for  themselves  now  receive  aid  from  the 
public.  The  basis  of  crime  has  changed.  The  grosser  kinds  of  crime  were  more 
frequent  formerly  than  now,  and  little  account  was  taken  then  of  many  crimes  which 
are  now  pursued  with  severity.  Many  vices  formerly  tolerated  by  society — such  as 
drunkenness,  for  example — have  been  transferred  to  punishable  offenses.  The 
brilliant  attack  led  by  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  some  years  ago  in  the  North 
American  Review,  and  recently  an  article  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  by  Mr. 
Eeece  attacking  the  public  school  system,  have  been  thoroughly  answered,  showing 
that  the  class  of  crimes  that  were  on  the  increase  were  crimes  of  a  lesser  nature  and 
character,  and  that  there  had  been  a  decrease  in  serious  crimes  of  44  per  cent.  Per- 
sons and  property  have  become  safer  in  the  last  25  years,  while  drunkenness  is  not 
nearly  so  safe;  the  prisons  and  jails  are  crowded  with  intemperate  people  who  were 
formerly  allowed  to  go  unmolested.  Any  species  of  crime  that  goes  unpunished 
tends  to  increase  and  multiply  criminals.  Honesty  and  truth  speaking,  two  of  the 
phases  of  justice,  are  particularly  cultivated  in  the  public  schools.  Temperance  is 
also  taught  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  schools.     (49,  50.) 

Dr.  Harris  says  there  are  three  classes  of  weaklings  in  society:  (1)  The  weakling 
in  thrift,  who  produces  pauperism;  (2)  the  weakling  in  morals,  who  is  responsible  for 
crime;  and  (3)  the  weakling  in  intellect,  who  fills  the  asylums  of  the  insane  and 
feeble-minded.  These  weaklings  need  nurture  more  than  justice.  The  principle  of 
competition,  which  comes  down  to  us  from  Rome,  is  regarded  as  the  basis  of  individ- 
ual success  in  life.  This  is  a  higher  idea  than  communism  and  socialism,  but  it  is 
not  adapted  to  the  weaklings  of  society.  The  competitive  system  crushes  rather  than 
aids  them.     (51. ) 
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TESTIMOSTY. 

GENERAL,  A:NT>  INDUSTRIAL,  EDUCATION. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Coirmnissi&n  at  its  offices  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding,  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, appeared  and  testified. 

Dr.  Harris.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  what  I  have  pre- 
pared for  this  conference  is  not  so  much  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  questions 
proposed  to  me  as  a  general  talk,  and  I  should  like  the  privilege  of  writing  out 
the  points  that  your  commission  deem  to  be  important  for  your  purpose. 

Under  proposition  6,  Immigration  and  Education,  I  find  a  question  relating  to 
the  school  age  of  children  in  the  several  States.  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing table,  showing  the  school  age  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union.  (See 
columns  1,  2,  and  3): 

Certain  statistics  of  education  in  the  United  States  for  1898-99. 


State  or  Territory. 


Age  for 
free  at- 
tendance 
at  the 
public 
schools 


Age  for 

compuk 

sory  at- 

tend- 


Number  of 
different 
pupils  of 
all  ages 
enrolled.. 


Per  cent 
of  the 
school 
popula- 
tion (5  to 
18  years 
of  age) 
enrolled^ 


Per 
cent  of 
the  to- 
tal pop- 
ulation 

en- 
rolled. 


Total 

amount 

expended 

for 
schools. 


Ex- 
pended 

per 
capita 

of 
popu- 
lation. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

NewHampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

"Connecticut 

••New  York 

New  Jersey  (1897-98) 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  (1891-92) 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  (1897-98)  .. 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

^Georgia 

Florida  (1897-98) 


5-21 
Over  5 

5-21 

No  limit. 

Over  5 

Over  5 

5-ai 

5-20 
6-21 

6-21 
5-20 
6-18 
5-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-18 
.  .  6-21- 


15, 138, 715 


69.34 


20.47 


8197,281,603 


32. 67 


3,621,226 
2,141,132 
2,938,744 
5,685,866 
751, 747 


69.44 
62.97 
63.59 
74.71 
76.35 


7-17. 

8-14r 

8-1S' 
7-14' 
7-15 
4-1$. 
8-16r 
7-15 
6-16 

'k 

6-15 

(a) 
8-14 

i 


131,588 

65,193 

66,429 

471, 977 

64,537 

151,325 

1, 179, 351 

304,680 

1,186,146 

33,174 
229, 332 

45,560 
358,825 
236, 188 
*SOfil6 
269, 875 
469,107 
108, 455 


81.45 
72.18 
81.88 
75.28 
63.07 
72.32 
68.93 
65.29 
67.21 

67.93 
64.12 
64.24 
61.04 
81.10 
62.39 
55.40 
61.99 
63.37 


18.01 
21.41 
22.05 
21.87 
18.44 


20.04 
16.09 
20.19 
17.21 
15.37 
17.02 
16.94 
16.58 
18.76 

19.15 
18.77 
15.55 
20.85 
27.27 
22.05 
20.57 
22.01 
21.06 


76,205,008 
12,661,418 
13,736,140 
80,425,645 
14,253,392 


1,513,125 

1,051,265 

974,611 

13,889,838 
1,570,895 
3,120,516 

28,052,565 
5,723,424 

20,308,769 

275, 000 
2,912,527 
1,148,850 
1,971,264 
2,046,623 

931,143 

769, 815 
1,937,954 

668, 242 


3.70 
1.27 
1.03 
3.09 
3.50 


2.30 
2.59 
2.96 
5.07 
3.74 
3.51 
4.03. 
3.12 
3.21 

1.63 

2.38 

3.92 

1.15 

2.36 

.53 

.59 

.91 

1  30 


',->!{,  compulsory-attendance  law. 


HEARINGS    BEFORE    THE    INDUSTRIAL    COMMISSION. 

Certain  statistics  of  education  in  the  United  States  for  1898-99 — Continued. 


State  or  Territory. 


Age  for 
free  at- 
tendance 
at  the 
public 
schools. 


Age  for 
compul- 
sory at- 
tend- 


Number  of 
different 
pupils  of 
all  ages 
enrolled. 


Per  cent 
of  the 
school 
popula- 
tion (5  to 
18  years 
of  age) 
enrolled. 


Per 
cent  of 
the  to- 
tal pop- 
ulation 

en- 
rolled. 


Total 

amount 

expended 

for 
schools. 


Ex- 
pended 

per 
capita 

of 
popu- 
lation. 


South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky  (1896-97)  .... 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi  (1896-97.) 

Louisiana 

«eTexas 

Arkansas 

Oklarrbma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

filichigan 

Wisconsin  (1897-98)  .... 

Minnesota...... 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota  (1897-98) 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas  (1897-98) 

rVestern  Division: 

Montana  (1897-98) 

Wyoming  (1897-98) 

^_  Colorado 

^New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  (1897-98) 

Idaho  (1897-98) 

Washington  (1897-98)  . 

Orefeon 

California 


6-20 
6-21 
7-21 
5-21 
6-18 
8-17 
6-21 
6-21 

6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5^20 
4-20 
5-21 
6-21 
6-20 
6-20 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 

6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-20 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
5-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-20 


7-14 


501,893 
499, 845 
433, 733 
367,579 
196, 169 
552, 503 
301,387 
85,635 

828,500 
556, 651 
945, 143 
498,665 
435,914 
384, 063 
554,992 
668, 018 
67,375 
98,540 
277, 765 
370,240 

35,070 
13,042 

108, 816 
27, 173 
15, 898 
71,906 
7,348 
32, 696 
97, 916 
88,485 

253,397 


76 

74.62 

67.58 

69.17 

40.57 

52.22 

64.27 

79.84 

73.88 
83.33 
66.07 
78.56 
69.25 
72.38 
87.56 
70.12 
70.05 
73.73 
77.62 
88.20 

78.94 
54.46 
80.12 
52.24 
68.17 
82.52 
81.78 
76.82 
91.42 
86.80 
70.95 


24.89 
25.54 
24.13 
25.38 
13.81 
18.32 
22.94 
24.10 

20.96 
24.61 
18.67 
21.81 
20.69 
20.94 
26.42 
21.81 
19.13 
21.60 
23.38 
27.87 

14.26 
11.62 
17.63 
14.66 
17.33 
26.78 
17.89 
20.79 
20.74 
23.40 
16.83 


82,660,190 
1,628,313 

800,273 
1,165,840 
1,126,112 
4,476,457 
1,292,463 

596,492 

12,671,798 
8,188,089 

17,650,606 
5,883,369 
5,132,063 
5,172,110 
7,978,060 
7,048,826 
1,288,031 
1,605,623 
3,815,593 
3,991,477 

776,160 

213,291 

2,281,713 

154, 532 

238, 741 

991,  973 

203,642 

274,377 

1,795,795 

1,159,125 

6,164,053 


W.  31 
.83 
.46 
.81 
.79 

1.49 
.98 

1.68 

3.21 
3.62 
3.49 
2.57 
2.44 
2.82 


3.21 
3.00 

3.16 
1.90 
3.70 


4.96 
1.75 


fiNo  compulsory-attendance  law. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ages  which  are  fixed  by  the  States  respectively  are  not 
uniform.  The  school  age  recognized  by  the  United  States  Census  is  from  5  to  18, 
but  in  many  of  the  States  the  school  age  is  from  6  to  21  (18  States),  or  from  6  to 
18  years  (6  States),  and  in  some  cases  the  period  from  5  to  21  (11  States)  has  been 
adopted;  in  others,  6  to  20  (4  States)  and  6  to  18  (6  States).  The  States  that  have 
adopted  compulsory  education,  of  course,  have  fixed  a  much  shorter  period  during- 
which  time  the  parent  is  compelled  under  penalty  to  send  his  children  to  school. 
The  school  age  means  the  period  within  which  children  may  attend  school  and 
demand  a  share  of  the  public  money  for  their  education.  The  compulsory  age 
includes  the  period  during  which  they  are  required  to  beat  school  under  penalties 
for  a  certain  portion  of  each  year.  The  provision  fixing  school  age  is  not  inter- 
esting or  important  as  a  matter  of  general  statistics;  but  it  is  very  important  as 
an  item  for  the  State  officer  who  distributes  the  school  fund,  because  the  various 
minor  divisions  of  the  State  draw  from  this  school  fund  in  proportion  to  their 
number  of  children  of  school  age.  The  compulsory  requirement  is  interesting  as 
a  matter  of  general  statistics,  because  it  shows  the  zeal  and  determination  of  the 
State  to  educate  its  people.  It  is  an  index  of  public  opinion  in  school  matters. 
The  foregoing  table  shows  (column  3)  the  States  that  have  adopted  compulsory 
education  and  the  periods  respectively  in  which  the  compulsion  is  operative. 

A  more  important  item  of  statistics  with  regard  to  schools  is  that  of  the  actual 
average  attendance  on  school.  This  indicates  what  is  realized  in  regard  to  edu- 
cation in  each  State,  and  not  what  is  merely  proposed  on  paper.  From  this  item 
one  can  calculate  exactly  the  proportion  of  an  entire  education  that  a  given  State 
or  section  is  actually  giving  to  its  ppople.  It  gives  the  net  result  of  the  school 
system. 

I  insert  here  a  table  from  my  last  report^see  column  No.  8).  Columns  Nos.  2, 
3,  4,  and  5  show  the  number  of  days  annual  session  Ma.  the  several  States  at 
different  dates. 


GENERAL    AND    INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION. 


(1)  Average  length  of  school  term  at  various  periods;  (2)  aggregate  number  of 
days'  schooling  given  to  all  pupils;  (3)  the  same  compared  zvith  the  school  popu- 
lation and  the  enrollment  (columns  7  and  8) . 


Average  number  of  days  the 
schools  were  kept  during  the 
year,  a 

Aggregate 
number  of 
days'  school- 
ing given  in 
1898-99.   ' 

Average 
number 
of  days' 
school- 
ing given 
for  every 
child  5 
to  18 
years  of 
age  in 
1898-99. 

Average 
number 

State  or  Territory. 

1870-71. 

1879-80. 

1889-90. 

1898-99. 

of  days 
attended 

by  each 
pupil  en- 
rolled in 

1898-99. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

e 

7 

8 

132.1 

130.3 

134.7 

143.2 

1,488,076,102 

68.2 

98.3 

152.0 
97.4 
91.6 
133.9 
119.2 

159.2 
92.4 
79.2 
139.8 
129.2- 

166.6 

99.9 

88.2 

148.0 

135.0 

174.0 
112.6 
103.2 
152.2 
148.7 

455,388,717 
145,654,202 
204,778,536 
602,323,273 
79,931,374 

87.3 
42.8 
44.3 
79.1 
81.2 

125.8 

68.1 

69.7 

105.9 

106.4 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

98 

70 
115.6 
169 
170 
172.4 
176 
178 
127.2 

132 

183 

200 
93.2 
76.8 

050 

O100 

59 

109 

105.3 

125.5 

177 

184 

179 

178.5 

192  — 

133.4 

158 
187 
193 
112.8 

90 

50 

70 
065 

112 

117.7 

136 

177 

188 

182.5 

186.5 

192 

117.6 

166 

184 

178 

118.2 
97 

59.25 
69.6 
83.3 

120 

94 

86 

73.5 
c86 
100.6 
100 
0  75 

126 
5135.3 

156 

188 

187 

189.15 

Ul,.~* 
5f85Y 

160.6 

<rtl60 
188 
179.5 
119 
6111 
68.3 
83. 1-, 

6^ 

00115.4 

89 

100 

e  101.0 

120 

111-5. 

70 

586.3 

12,310,956 

0  6,458,275 

7,490,184 

67,739,596 

8,735,880 

20,797,232 

155,907,620 

638,125,748 

137,823,226 

cd  3, 640, 881 

24,944,780 

6,108,744 

24,173,184 

617,772,190 
14,159,273 
16,156,136 

0  31,034,612 
67,664,402 

00  35,623,634 
31,393,326 
34,113,800 

0  22,748,240 
17,558,760 

/45, 593, 796 
13,035,000 
04,711,980 

76.2 

0  71.5 

92.3 

108.1 

85.4 

99.4 

91.1 

581.7 

78.1 

cd  74. 6 
69.8 
82.1 
41.2 

561 
22.6 
33.2 

0  41 

644.8 

ce53.9 
46.8 
53.2 

«42.8 
86.3 

/43.1 
27.8 

C43.9 

93.5 

0  99.1 

112.8 

143.5 

135.4 

137.4 

132.2. 

6125.1 

116.2 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

cd  109. 8 

108.8 

134.1 

67.5 

675.3 

36.3 

69.9 

C66.2 

670.7 

South  Central  Division: 

CllO 

0  77 

66.5 

110 

C65 

C140 

102 
68 
81.3 
74.5 
78.8 
71.7 

ce71 

62.8 

78.7 

«61.9 

89.5 

/82.5 

43.3 

c55 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

165 

98.5 
146.7 
140 
155 
083 
130 

90 

}  c75 

72 
116 

0  89 

0  200 

92 

elll 

0 

152 

142 

C45 

0  80 

090 

123 

152 
136 
150 
150 
165 
94 
148 
0104 

cB6 

82 
120 

96 
119 
Cl32 
111 
109 
128 
143 

94 
0  91 

90 
146.6 

166.5 

130 

155.4 

156 

158.6 

128 

156 

129.4 
f  113 
1  145 

140 

135 

142.7 
0120 
144.4 
0  67 
126 
133 
140 
C69.8 
97.2 
118.2 
157.6 

165 
144 

159,6r 

161.8 
6cl60 

159 

158 

141 
5122 

111.3 

134 
6 124. 3 

6cl40 
5cll0 

166 

6  96.6 

126.8 

151 
5154 
6100 
6148 
6123.9 

163.6 
• 

101,200,605 
61,160,400 

115,994,425 

056,630,000 
5045,920,000 
37,142,564 
57,576,622 
57,980,764 
6  6,295,751 
7,782,430 
22,702,816 

631,936,896 

6c  3, 276, 000 

6c  957, 000 

11,464,790 

c 1,680, 840 

1,191,413 

7,904,102 

6767,228 

52,354,100 

69,497,836 

0  7,586,893 

33,251,172 

90.2 
91.6 
81.1 

C89.2 

6c  73 

70 

90.8 

60.9 

665.5 
58.2 
63.5 

676.1 

6c  73. 7 

6c  40 

81.4 

C32.3 

51.1 

90.6 

685.4 

655.3 

688.7 

0  74.4 

93.1 

122.2 

109.9 

122.8 

C113.6 

6c  105. 4 

96.7 

103.7 

86.8 

593.4 

79.1 

81.8 

5  86.3 

Western  Division: 

6c93.4 

6c73.4 

105.4 

C61.9 

75 

Utah  ..            

109.8 

6104.4 

672 

697 

C85.7 

131. 2 

oCertain  States  report  their  school  term  in  months;  these  months  have  been  reduced  to  days  by 
multiplying  by  20. 
6  In  1897-98.  c  Approximately.  din  189  J„    • 

tin  1896-97.  /Includes  only  pupils  of  legal  school  age  (8-17  years). 
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I  have  been  attempting  the  last  5  years,  in  my  Annual  Report,  to  give  preci- 
sion to  this  item.     The  tables  herein  show  my  results. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  amount  of  schooling  given  on  an  average  to  each 
inhabitant  in  the  United  States  by  all  schools,  public  and  private,  is  nearly  5 
years  of  200  days  each.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  there  is  a  wide  limit  of  variation 
in  the  several  sections  of  the  United  States:  The  year  in  this  item  of  statistics  is 
reckoned  at  200  days.  In  rural  districts  the  school  year  very  rarely  contains  so 
many  as  200  days.  Usually  it  is  only  3  or  4  months  and  contains  only  90  school 
days,  or  even  less.  The  States  that  have  comparatively  few  cities  average  a 
very  small  number  of  days  in  the  school  year.  For  instance,  the  South  Atlantic 
Division,  comprising  the  Gulf  States,  has  comparatively  few  cities  or  large  vil- 
lages, and  its  average  school  year  is  so  short  that  the  total  amount  of  schooling 
given  to  each  inhabitant  (measured  in  years  of  200  days  each)  is  only  3.05  years, 
while  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  the  region  of  the  largest  cities,  is  giving  to 
each  inhabitant  an  average  of  6.70  years  of  200  days  each. 

Average  number  of  years  of  schooling  (of  ZOO  days  each)  that  each  individual  of 
the  population  received  at  the  different  dates  specified  in  the  table,  and  taking 
into  account  all  public  and  private  schooling  of  whatever  grade. 


1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

al898. 

al899. 

The  United  States.,. 

3.36 

3.96 

4.46 

4.51 

4.49 

4.52 

4.72 

4.75 

4.83 

4.93 

5.00 

4.96 

North  Atlantic  Division  . . 
South  Atlantic  Division  . . 
South  Central  Division  . . . 
North  Central  Division  . . . 
Western  Division 

5.06 
1.23 
1.12 
4.01 
3.56 

5.69 
2.22 
1.86 
4.65 
4.17 

6.05 
2.73 
2.42 
5.36 
4.67 

6.15 
2.78 
2.62 
5.35 
4.71 

6.18 
2.74 
2.69 
5.21 
5.07 

6.10 
2.79 
2.64 
5.38 
4.93 

6.35 
2.95 
2.89 
5.57 
5.01 

6.47 
2.95 
2.65 
5.69 
5.43 

6.52 
2.93 
2.70 
6.84 
5.46 

6.64 
2.98 
2.89 
5.87 
5.78 

6.75 
3.14 
2.95 
5.87 
5.77 

6.70 
3.05 
3.15 
5.71 
5.76 

The  same,  taking  into  account  only  the  schooling  furnished  by  public  elementary 

and  secondary  schools. 


1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

(U898. 

01899. 

The  United  States. . . 

2.91 

3.45 

3.85 

3.93 

3.97 

3.99 

4.17 

4.23 

4.28 

4.39 

4.46 

4.43 

North  Atlantic  Division. . . 
South  Atlantic  Division. . . 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

4.43 

.80 

.80 

3.71 

2.77 

4.84 
1.90 
1.57 
4.19 
3.57 

4.99 
2.42 
2.20 
4.67 
3.98 

5.06 
2.46 
2.31 
4.74 
4.16 

5.10 
2.46 
2.41 
4.75 
4.47 

5.10 
2.51 
2.38 
4.84 
4.39 

5.28 
2.70 
2.59 
5.00 
4.45 

5.47 
2.68 
2.39 
5.15 

4.87 

5.52 
2.66 
2.44 
5.21 
4.95 

5.61 
2.72 
2.63 
5.28 
5.25 

5.71 
2.87 
2.68 
5.25 
5.25 

5.-67 
2.78 
2.88 
5.14 
5.28 

a  Subject  to  correction. 


I  have  given  in  the  second  table,  column  5,  a  comparative  view  showing  the 
average  number  of  days  in  the  school  year  for  the  several  States,  including  urban 
and  rural  schools  and  the  same  aggregated  for  the  five  sections  of  the  United 
States.  The  total  number  of  school  days  for  the  whole  country  has  been  gradu- 
ally increasing.  The  reason  for  this  is  chiefly  the  growth  of  cities  and  large  vil- 
lages rendered  possible  by  the  railroad  and  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  growth  of  villages  in  the  South  appears  as  an  important  item  in  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  school  term.  The  school  term  in  the  South  has  ascended  from  an  aver- 
age of  94  days  in  the  year  1870  to  an  average  of  108  days  in  the  year  1899. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  South  has  more 
children  under  6 — at  school,  you  mean?  Families  are  larger? — A.  The  percentage 
of  school  population  in  the  South,  say  from  6  to  18,  is  shown  by  the  United  States 
census  for  1890  to  be  larger  than  it  is  in  the  North.  The  families  are  larger  and 
there  are  fewer  old  people. 

The  census  for  1880  showed  that  the  number  of  children  6  to  13  years,  inclusive, 
was  19.45  for  each  100  inhabitants  of  the  whole  United  States,  but  the  North 
Atlantic  Division  numbered  only  16.92,  while  the  South  Atlantic  Division  num- 
bered 21.37.     The  North  Central  Division  numbered  19.74,  while  the  South  Cen- 
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tral  Division  numbered  22.16,  but  the  Western  Division  numbered  only  16.13. 
Again,  the  same  census  showed  that  the  children  from  4  years  to  20  years,  inclusive, 
for  the  whole  United  States  numbered  39.26  out  of  every  100  of  the  population, 
while  the  North  Atlantic  numbered  35.42  and  the  South  Atlantic  numbered  42. 
The  North  Central  numbered  40.09,  while  the  South  Central  numbered  43.02,  and 
the  Western  Division  only  33.61. 

The  Southern  States  of  the  Union  have  a  larger  percentage  of  children  than 
the  Northern  States,  especially  the  Atlantic  Division  of  the  Northern  States.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  effects  of  the  civil  war,  the  extraordinary  strain  in  physical 
and  mental  exertion,  and  the  worries  and  discouragements  attendant  on  the 
results  have  caused  the  percentage  of  persons  over  40  years  of  age  to  be  much  less 
than  the  percentage  of  people  of  similar  age  in  the  North. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  education  given  in  the  elementary  schools?  WTiat 
does  it  do  for  the  people? 

The  first  and  most  important  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  United  States  is  to 
make  everybody  a  reader.  Each  person  of  a  proper  age  should  be  able  to  write 
and  read.  The  illiterate  person  is  not  able  to  work  by  himself  except  in  the 
simplest  kinds  of  employment.  He  requires  constant  direction  from  a  "boss." 
The  person  who  can  read  and  write  can  follow  written  or  printed  directions  and 
can  be  held  responsible  to  do  good  work  when  he  is  not  under  immediate  super- 
vision. More  and  more  it  happens  that  the  work  of  a  community  gets  to  be 
of  such  a  kind  as  to  demand  in  the  laborer  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing. 
An  illiterate  man  can  not  deliver  the  orders  of  a  grocery  store  or  market.  He 
must  be  able  to  read  the  names  of  the  customers  and  the  names  and  numbers  of 
the  streets  where  they  are  to  be  found.  He  can  not  correct  any  errors  in  his 
order  unless  he  is  able  to  make  a  memorandum  of  the  errors. 

But  it  is  still  more  important  for  a  free  government  that  its  inhabitants  are 
able  to  read  and  write.  The  free  government  must  be  a  government  chiefly  of 
popular  opinion,  and  popular  opinion  can  not  govern  effectively  except  through 
the  newspaper  and  the  book.  There  must  be  a  means  by  which  the  individual 
learns  every  day  to  know  the  opinions  of  his  fellow-men  near  and  far.  He  inter- 
prets the  opinion  of  his  fellow-citizens  whom  he  meets  from  day  to  day  by  the 
opinion  of  surrounding  communities,  made  known  to  him  through  ohe  newspaper. 
Again,  he  interprets  the  public  opinion  of  his  State  by  the  public  opinion  of  other 
States.  He  interprets  the  public  opinion  of  his  nation  by  the  public  opinion  of 
foreign  nations.  Thus  there  goes  on  in  the  mind  of  each  citizen  a  comparative 
study  of  public  opinion,  the  readjustment  of  local  opinion  and  sentiment  to  the 
aggregate  of  public  opinion  and  sentiment  of  States  and  nations.  The  general 
public  opinion  of  the  world  is  a  Mad  of  "  writing  on  the  wall"  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  particular  section  sees  that  its  local  view  of  affairs  is  weighed  and 
approved  or  else  found  wanting. 

It  is  of  all  importance  that  the  individual  shall  know  the  opinion  of  his  com- 
munity. He  does  not  undertake  what  will  be  condemned  by  the  neighborhood  in 
which  he  lives.  So  it  is  important  for  States  and  sections  to  know  the  public 
opinion  of  the  nation;  and  it  is  important  for  the  nation  to  know  the  public  opinion 
of  the  world.  Ignorance  in  this  respect  leads  to  useless  wars  or  to  useless  under- 
takings which  consume  the  strength  of  the  people  and  yet  have  to  be  abandoned 
after  much  waste  of  labor. 

I  have  frequent  opportunity  to  see  intelligent  foreigners  who  visit  this  country 
to  study  our  institutions.  These  people  often  misunderstand  our  newspapers. 
They  are  scandalized  by  the  way  in  which  the  newspaper  violates  the  sacred  right 
of  privacy  on  the  part  of  the  individual  and  the  family.  Our  idea  of  freedom  of 
the  press  is  frequently  confounded  with  that  of  license  of  the  press.  But  I  have 
told  these  visitors  that  they  could  not  make  a  greater  mistake  in  explaining 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  than  by  misreading  the  influence  of  our 
newspapers. 

One  has  frequent  occasion  to  notice  the  difference  when  he  passes  from  any 
nation  on  the  continent  of  Europe  across  the  channel  to  Great  Britain.  He  comes 
from  a  nation  comparatively  uninfluenced  by  the  newspaper  to  a  country  which 
seems  to  rely  upon  the  newspaper  for  the  regulation  of  its  daily  affairs.  In  all 
countries  there  is  daily  gossip  relating  mostly  to  narrow  circles — the  village,  or 
the  neighborhood.  In  England  it  is  noticeable  that  the  village  gossip  is  supple- 
mented through  the  newspaper  by  world  gossip.  In  this  way  we  see  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  people,  whose  chief  political  device  is  local  self-government,  have 
invented  a  means  for  making  their  individualism  safe  for  the  nation. 

But  the  American  newspaper  far  surpasses  the  English  newspaper  in  taking 
hold  of  the  life  of  the  individual.    Information  in  an  English  newspaper  is  served 
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tip  in  che  form  of  elaborate  articles,  as  if  written  for  encyclopedias.  The  collo- 
quial style  of  the  people  is  studiously  excluded  from  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
In  America,  on  the  contrary,  the  colloquial  style  of  the  street  and  the  shop  is 
sought  and  imitated.  The  lofty  thoughts,  the  complex  details,  are  written  down 
to  the  level  of  the  reader.  Each  reader  in  America  can  get  far  more  from  his 
morning  newspaper  than  the  Englishman  can  get  from  the  newspaper  of  his  own 
country. 

The  process  of  creating  public  opinion,  and  the  process  of  reducing  conflicting 
currents  of  public  opinion  to  one  standard,  are  realized  far  more  successfully  in 
this  country  than  in  any  other.  There  is,  however,  an  obvious  limitation  upon 
this  process.  A  newspaper  public  opinion  can  not  penetrate  an  illiterate  com- 
munity. It  results,  therefore,  that  such  an  illiterate  community  must  be  gov- 
erned by  violence,  or  by  external  authority  secured  by  other  means.  The  news- 
paper community  is  therefore  a  freer  community,  because  people  see  the  different 
sides  of  the  question  discussed  and  adopt  their  own  conclusions  without  reference 
to  immediate  external  authority.  Our  newspapers  have  improved  from  yeai  to 
year  in  this  ability  to  take  up  great  questions  and  present  them  intelligibly  to 
people  having  mere  rudiments  of  education. 

Some  of  these  great  questions  are  seen  by  the  mass  of  the  people  to  be  very 
important  in  their  effects  upon  the  welfare  of  each  inhabitant.  They  are  not  afi 
of  them  remote  questions  or  questions  in  which  nations  are  more  interested  than 
the  individual  citizen.  Take  the  socialistic  question.  The  idea  has  been  circu- 
lated industriously  that  the  rich  are  growing  richer  and  fewer  and  the  poor  grow- 
ing poorer  and  more  numerous.  This  idea  was  suggested  by  Karl  Marx  in  his 
great  work  on  Capital.  It  has  been  echoed  by  Henry  George  in  his  book  on  Prog- 
ress and  Poverty.  If  every  census  was  made  to  show  the  exact  items  with  regard 
to  the  wealth  of  the  population  and  its  distribution,  an  answer  would  be  ready  at 
hand  for  the  newspaper  to  refute  this  socialistic  doctrine  founded  on  this  sup- 
posed fact.  It  would  be  easy  for  the  United  States  Census  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  assessments  throughout  the  United  States,  and  show  accurately  how 
much  of  the  property  of  the  country  is  in  land  and  how  much  of  it  is  in  buildings 
and  other  improvements.  "With  this  fact  established,  the  question  of  Henry 
George's  theory  as  to  the  evil  in  individual  ownership  of  land  could  be  easily  set- 
tled. No  doctrine  is  dangerous  to  a  newspaper-reading  people  provided  the  real 
merits  of  the  doctrine  have  been  ascertained  and  their  results  canvassed  and 
reduced  to  the  popular  form  of  newspaper  articles. 

In  my  opinion,  the  principle  stated  by  Karl  Marx  has  been  refuted  and  the  sup- 
position of  Henry  George  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  individual  ownership  in 
land  has  been  disproved.  But  the  simple  and  obvious  manner  of  refuting  those 
discouraging  doctrines  by  an  exhibit  of  the  actual  facts  has  not  been  adopted.  I 
presume  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  your  Industrial  Commission  to  point  out  to  the 
Government  the  proper  means  of  ascertaining  the  data  that  underlie  social  dis- 
cussions. The  laborer  must  have  data  given  him  that  he  can  not  question,  other- 
wise he  will  take  inaccurate  statistics  or  baseless  generalizations  for  unquestion- 
able truth.  Particular  cases  of  suffering  or  of  unjust  distribution  of  wealth  will 
be  quoted,  and  general  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  What  I  have  called  ' '  hys- 
terical statistics  "  will  be  accepted  instead  of  sound  and  health-giving  statements 
of  fact. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloey.)  Before  you  leave  that  branch,  have  you  compared 
the  relative  attendance  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  say,  or  in  France  or 
Germany?— A.  Yes,  sir;  a  comparison  has  been  made  between  the  school  statistics 
of  this  country  and  that  of  other  countries.  We  have  to  note  in  the  first  place 
that  the  United  States  has  a  greater  rate  of  increase  in  population  than  other  coun- 
tries. Besides  this,  the  number  of  persons  reaching  old  age  is  not  quite  so  great 
as  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  consequence  is  that  the  school  popu- 
lation, say  from  6  to  18  years,  is  a  larger  percentum  of  the  total  population  than 
it  is  in  England,  France,  Germany,  or  the  Scandinavian  countries.  In  the  United 
States  the  per  cent  of  the  population  which  attends  school  some  portion  of  the 
year  is  21,  while  that  in  England  is  about  17,  Germany  18,  and  in  some  divisions,  * 
say  in  Saxony,  20  per  cent.  That  of  Spain  71  per  cent;  that  of  Italy  7i  per  cent. 
I  present  here  the  following  table  showing  the  percentage  of  the  population  in 
school  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  according,  to  the  latest  information 
obtainable  at  the  Bureau  of  Education: 
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Comparative  statistics  of  education  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries. 


Date  of 
report. 


Enrollment 
in  ele- 
mentary 
schools. 


Ratio  of 
enroll- 
ment to 
popula- 
tion.' 


Current  ex- 
penditure. 


United  States. 


15,138,715 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


3,621,226 
2, 141, 132 
2,938,744 
5,685,866 
751,747 


Austria-Hungary _. _ 

Austria 

Hungary __ 

Belgium 

Bulgaria _ 

Denmark  _ 

France _ 

Germany _ 

Alsace-Lorraine  (imperial  possessions)  - 

Anhalt  (duchy) 

Baden  (grand duchy) __ 

Bavaria  (kingdom) 

Bremen  (free  city) 

Brunswick  (ducny) 

Hamburg  (free  city) 

Hessia  (grand  duchy) 

Lippe  (principality) _ 

Liibeck  (free  city) 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin  (grand  duchy)  . 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz  (grand  duchy) ... 

Oldenburg  (grand  ducny) 

Prussia  (kingdom)e 

Eeuss,  junior  line  (principality) 

Reuss,  senior  line  (principality) 

-  Saxe-Altenburg  (duchy) 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  (duchy) 

Saxe-Meiningen  (duchy) 

Saxe-Weimar  (grand  duchy) 

Saxony  (kingdom) 

Schatunburg-Lippe  (principality) 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt(principallty)- 

Schwarzbui'g-Sondershausen  (p  r  i  n  c  i- 
pality) 

Waldeck  /principality) 

Wurtteinberg  (kingdom) 

Great  Britain: 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland . 

Greece '- - --- 

Italy 

Netherlands - 

Norway, 

Portugal 

Roumania . 


1892 

1895 

1894-95 


Finland. 


Servia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

British  India: 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Bnrmah  (upper  and  lower) . 

Mysore 


1894-95 

1895-96 

1891 

1891 

1894 
1895 
1895 
1891 
1896 
1891 
1891 

18<«; 

18!U 
IS!  I J 
1891 
1896 
IS!  II 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1894 
1891 
1891 

1891 
1891 


is:  a; 
1896 
1896 
1889 
1894-95 
1895-9B 
1894 
1890 


1897 

1893-94 
1895 

18!« 

ism 


5,936,040 

3,338,432 

3,597,608 

720,191 

263.637 

231,940 

6  5,540,095 


1895-96 

1896-97 

1896 

a  Includes  476, 227  students  in  public  high  schools. 
6  Public  and  private, 
c  For  public  only. 
d  From  State  only. 
e  Incomplete  reports. 

/Contributions  in  1894  from  ministries  only. 
g  In  ambulatory  schools.    It  is  stated  that  of  470,385 
no  education. 
h  Expenditure  for  elementary  and  normal  schools. 
I  Includes  public  high  schools. 


45,222 
320,844 

1,087,792 
29,542 
69,000 
94,388 
192,813 
23,535 
14,627 
84,834 
15,309 
60,407 

6,341,267 
19,503 
10,988 
29,625 
33,503 
39,592 
58,927 
697,137 
6,758 
14,579 

12,963 

10,440 

383,618 

5,422,989 
709,478 
815,248 
97,801 

2,364,321 
701,832 
313,064 
237,791 
282,624 

2,243,566 

g  177, 886 
75,712 
77, 175 

1,356,136 
724,253 
601,074 

1,156,327 

570,652 

i  149, 095 

i83,874 


20.47 


$197,281,603 


18.01 
21.41 
22.05 
21.87 
18.44 


76,205,008 
12,661,418 
13,736,140 
80,425,645 
14,253,392 


14.3 
14.0 
15.0 


7.97 
10.61 
14.54 
18.0 

14.0 
16.6 
19.2 
20.0 
16.0 
17.0 
14.0 
19.4 
18.3 
17.5 
14.6 
16.0 
17.0 
20.0 
17.0 
17.5 
17.3 
16.2 
17.7 
18.4 
18.6 
17.3 
17.0 

17.1 
18.2 

18.4 

17.60 
16.93 
17.32 
4.02 
7.56 
14.24 
15.65 
4.71 
4.87 
1.77 
7.16 
3.05 
3.33 
7.68 
14.72 
19.9 

3.03 
3.01 
1.96 

1.00 


25,705,850 

20,309,101 

5,396,759 

6,064,476 


c  37, 048, 012 


d  624, 000 

332,457 

d  869, 842 

5,869,883 

280,500 

294, 690 

1,744,276 

1,940,826 

d  68, 640 

221,593 


496,423 

37,966,067 

d  68, 497 

72,000 


208,724 


5,846,786 
(229,640 
d 71, 584 

d  63, 360 

d 55, 794 

1,416,562 

49,694,940 

7,136,482 

6,250,996 

653,274 

12,164,244 
5,427,196 
2,120,197 


1,764,121 
/  3, 813, 860 

h 405, 057 

532,553 


4,180,569 


733,140 

758, 818 

i  155, 435 

i97,328 


children  of  school  age  only  21,523  received 
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Comparative  statistics  of  education  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries — 

Continued. 


Date  of 
report. 


Enrollment 
in  ele- 
mentary 
schools. 


Ratio  of 
enroll- 
ment to 
popula- 
tion, 


Current  ex- 
penditure. 


Ex- 
pendi- 
ture per 
capita 
of  popu- 
lation. 


Japan 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Egypt — 

Natal 

British  Columbia 

Manitoba 

New  Brunswick 

Northwest  Territories 

Nova  Scotia 

Ontario 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Quebec 

Newfoundland 

Mexico 

Bermuda 

Jamaica -.. 

Trinidad 

Cuba 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala _ 

Nicaragua 

Salvador 

Argentina  _ 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador  _ 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela _.. 

Hawaii 

Mauritius 

New  South  Wales 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Victoria 

West  Australia. 

New  Zealand 

Tasmania 


1895 
1896 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 

1896-97 
1894 
1894 
1896 

1895-96 
1894 

1889-90 
1897 
1895 


1896 
1896 


1894 
1894 
1896 
1889-90 
1896 
1891 
1897 
1895 
1896 


3,670,345 

115,059 

166,340 
17,317 
14,460 
37,987 
61,918 
12,796 

101,132 

441,103 

22,138 

a.  197, 993 

35,501 

556,706 
1,219 

100,352 
20,621 
30,994 
21,913 
75,020 
20,000 
29,427 

264,294 
32,820 

300,000 

111,361 
89,000 
76,878 
23,000 
53,276 
51,312 

100,026 
14,522 
18,207 

221,603 
81,754 
59,944 

208,542 
9,008 

131,037 
14,835 


7.53 
1.71 
3.18 
14.72 
24.96 
19.3 


$5,230,142 


22.45 

20.86 

20.29 

13.30 

17.3 

4.43 

7.71 

14.91 

9.36 

1.90 

9.01 

5.50 

5.26 

3.66 

6.68 

1.63 

2.09 

4.11 

2.29 

6.04 

3.83 

2.03 

6.27 

4.30 

13.32 

4.89 

16.89 

17.75 

17.23 

17.71 


198,744 
204,930 
714,049 
461,733 
274,648 
813,335 

3,846,060 
153,316 

1,523,807 
147,544 


7,771 
232,823 
118,078 
553,335 
164,946 
630,532 


8,547,918 
114,299 


717,042 


381,964 


18.62 
10.11 


672.100 
483,232 
207,637 
650,465 

2,889,537 
933,484 
632,742 

2,887,664 
159,169 

2,053,316 
165,689 


$0.12 


2.08 
4.68 
1.44 


1.80 
1.81 
1.40 
1.03 
.73 


.49- 
.34 
.51 
.34 
.63 
.43 


2.16 
.06 


'  .21 
1.94 
.14 
2.20 
2.03 
1.82 
2.45 


2.92 
1.12 


a  Also  99,395  in  model  schools  and  academies. 

6Not  including  expenditure  for  buildings,  books,  etc.,  and  for  scholarships  which  were 
included  the  previous  year. 

France,  Spain,  and  Italy  made  a  great  effort  to  bring  into  school  all  children  of 
school  age  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  The  universal  prevalence  of  educa- 
tion in  Germany  was  thought  to  be  a  powerful  factor  in  the  success  of  German 
arms.  At  all  events,  other  nations  imitated  Germany  in  the  attempt  to  secure 
school  education  for  all  their  inhabitants.  Hence  the  results  in  the  table  I  have 
presented  above  show  that  France  has  14^  per  cent  of  its  population  in  school; 
England,  17;  Italy,  7;  whereas  before  1875  the  schools  of  these  nations  enrolled 
much  smaller  proportions. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  SIDE  OF  EDUCATION. 

There  has  been  a  great  activity  tending  to  the  adoption  of  new  industries  in 
the  United  States,  especially  since  the  international  fair  held  at  Philadelphia— 
the  Centennial  Exposition.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Russia  in  her  exhibit  on 
that  occasion  showed  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  elements  of 
trades  to  a  teachable  form.  When  the  elements  of  industries  have  been  brought 
into  a  pedagogic  form,  they  can  be  taught  in  progressive  lessons  to  the  classes. 
This  is  a  much  less  expensive  form,  both  for  teacher  and  learner,  than  the 
so-called  apprentice  system.  The  Russian  Government,  after  the  Crimean  war, 
became  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  were  more  people  producing  raw  material, 
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especially  in  the  form  of  agricultural  production,  in  proportion  to  the  total  popu- 
lation, and  a  smaller  ratio  of  people  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  commerce 
than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Russia  is  a  very  important  nation  to  study 
for  lessons  in  political  economy,  because  the  heads  of  the  Government  in  Russia 
have  seen  what  is  necessary  to  do  in  their  national  housekeeping  in  order  to  make 
their  people  strong  against  the  nations  of  western  Europe.  A  nation  that  depends 
entirely  upon  agriculture,  even  if  it  is  a  fertile  country,  will  not  be  a  wealthy 
country.  Let  it  produce  enormous  quantities  of  agricultural  productions,  whether 
of  grazing  or  tillage,  and  if  the  products  have  to  be  sent  a  quarter  of  the  way 
around  the  world  to  a  distant  land  to  buy  the  necessities  and  creature  comforts 
which  are  furnished  by  manufactures,  the  necessary  cost  of  the  transfer  and 
exchange  reduces  the  net  result  of  the  labor  of  the  people  to  a  moderate  amount 
of  wealth.  This  is  the  case  even  in  Australia.  The  home  productions  of  agri- 
culture and  grazing  in  Russia  would  not  seem,  from  statistical  returns,  to  amount 
to  more  than  6  or  7  cents  per  inhabitant  per  day.  But  the  skilled  workmen  intro- 
duced into  the  villages  and  cities  of  Russia  from  the  west  of  Europe,  together 
with  the  school  shops  for  the  training  of  skilled  labor,  have  increased  the  wealth 
of  Russia  so  that  the  annual  product  is  somewhere  between  12  and  14  cents  for 
each  individual  and  the  rate  is  continually  increasing.  We  have  all  read,  the 
history  of  Peter  the  Great  who  set  the  example  to  his  monarchy  and  taught  them 
how  to  increase  the  industrial  power  of  the  nation  by  adopting  the  inventions  and 
the  skilled  labor  of  western  Europe.  The  village-community  idea  still  prevails 
in  the  civilization  of  Bussia,  although  it  has  been  outgrown  by  the  peoples  of 
western  Europe.  The  village  community  is  an  advance  on  tribal  civilization, 
but  its  productive  industry,  as  compared  with  that  of  Holland  orWngland,  is  far 
inferior.  The  free  owning  of  land  in  severalty  is  a  much  more  productive  form 
of  agriculture  than  the  possession  of  land  in  common  or  than  the  cultivation  of  it 
in  common. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  production  in  the  whole  United  States? 
Is  not  that  the  highest  of  any  nation  except  Australia?  What  was  it  in  1880? 
What  was  it  in  1850? — A.  In  reply  to  your  question  I  will  ask  permission  to  quote 
from  an  article  of  mine  in  the  Forum  for  October,  1897,  in  which  I  have  given  the 
results  of  my  studies  on  the  United  States  census  from  1850  to  1890,  indicating 
my  method  of  ascertaining  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the  United  States,  stated 
in  the  form  of  the  average  daily  earning  of  each  inhabitant.  To  this  I  have 
appended  certain  statistics  derived  from  Mulhall  and  others  regarding  the  aver- 
age daily  earnings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
Austria,  Spain,  and  Italy,  together  with  the  increase  of  the  use  of  steam  power 
in  those  countries. 

"  The  most  important  item  of  economic  statistics  is  that  which  shows  the  total 
product  of  the  State  or  nation  in  the  form  of  the  average  per  day  for  each  inhabi- 
tant. This  item  helps  the  individual  citizen  to  compare  his  daily  wages  or  his 
annual  income  with  the  quota  which  he  would  receive  in  case  the  total  product  of 
his  State  or  nation  were  distributed  to  each  inhabitant  without  any  deductions 
for  capital,  for  land,  or  for  supervision. 

"A  continual  view  of  this  ratio  is  most  healthful  for  all  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Any  person  socialistically  inclined  will  ask  himself,  What  does  my 
whole  State  (Massachusetts,  for  example)  or  my  nation  (the  United  States,  or 
Russia,  or  France)  produce  per  day  per  inhabitant  ?  Taking  the  wage-earners  as 
about  one-third  of  the  population,  let  each  one  multiply  the  average  quota  per 
inhabitant  for  the  United  States  by  3  and  compare  it  with  the  wages  he  himself 
is  receiving.  The  result  is  astonishing  to  most  persons  who  take  pains  to  get  an 
accurate  inventory  of  the  productions  of  the  nation.  According  to  the  census  of 
1890  the  total  value  of  farm  products,  including  live  stock,  amounted  to  §0.108  per 
inhabitant  for  the  whole  United  States,  the  manufacturing  products  to  $0,184,  the 
mining  products  to  $0.0254,  making  a  total  in  these  three  great  items  for  each 
individual  of  $0.3174  (not  quite  32  cents)  per  day,  or  §2.2218  per  week,  or  $9,522  per 
calendar  month.  Multiplying  by  3,  to  obtain  the  representation  of  the  average 
wage-earner,  we  find  that  he  stands  for  $6.6654  per  week,  or  $28,563  per  month. 
The  particulars  for  the  several  States  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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'Amount  per  day  per  inhabitant,  by  States. 
[United  States  census  of  1890.] 


Divisions  and  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  Division  _ 
North  Central  Division .. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont - 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey.- 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland--,. 

District  qjMfclumbia 

Virginia^?---- 

West  Virginia  _ 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi.. 

Louisiana .. 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio ---. 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North  Central  Division: 

Missouri 

North  Dakota  .  _ 

South  Dakota.  _ 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona -.. 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho -. 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Value 
farm 
prod-  • 

ucts. 


Value 
manu- 
factured 
prod- 
ucts. 


$0,066 
.091 
.120 
.136 
.141 


.091 
.100 


.034 


.074 
.055 
.063 

.105 
.070 
.004 
.070 
.073 
.085 
.122 
.124 
.085 

.097 
.086 
.120 
.156 
.133 
.137 
.129 


.118 
.132 
.109 
.115 
.150 


.112 
.319 
.184 
.173 
.183 

.130 
.101 
.087 
.032 
.048 
.064 
.162 
.125 
.107 
.166 
.197 


$0,357 
.075 
.024 
.332 
.152 


.183 
.277 
.148 
.508 
.525 
.459 
.384 
.313 
.291 

.267 
.210 
.263 
.063 
.054 
.030 
.031 
.049 
.071 


.049 
.041 
.018 
.060 
.042 
.025 
.005 

.224 
.121 
.272 
.161 
.167 
.155 


.150 
.029 
.018 
.066 
.060 

.065 
.058 
.144 
.015 
.027 
.061 
.040 
.025 
.171 
.171 
.211 


"  These  estimates  take  the  farm  products  at  the  farm  and  the  manufactured 
products  at  the  mill;  but  there  is  an  immense  industry  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
namely,  that  of  transportation,  which  adds  to  the  value  of  the  total  product  by 
the  time  it  gets  to  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  This  item  for  transportation 
amounts  to  $1,076,940,357  per  annum,  or  $0,047  per  day  for  each  person.  Besides 
this,  in  the  agricultural  estimate  above  there  has  been  no  account  made  of  the 
small  gardening  and  other  home  agriculture,  nor  of  the  home  manufactures 
which  relate  to  the  final  processes  of  preparation  of  food,  and  especially  to  the 
making  of  clothing — items  not  reported  in  the  census.  The  former  item,  which 
will  include  the  product  of  household  gardens  and.  small  farms,  may  be  estimated 
at  4  cents  a  day  for  each  inhabitant,  or  $14.60  a  year.  This  estimate  makes  the 
amount-  of  agricultural  productions  not  reported  37  per  cent  of  the  amount 
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reported  in  the  United  States  Census — an  amount  apparently  too  large.  The 
household  manufactures  which  do  not  get  reported  in  the  census  (including 
cookery,  sewing,  etc.)  are  also  counted  at  4  cents  per  day,  or  $14.60  a  year. 

"  Besides  these  items  there  is  a  large  contribution  to  the  wealth  of  the  country 
in  the  way  of  use  or  rental  of  houses  and  furniture  already  existing.  Agricultural 
tools  and  machinery  have  been  accounted  for  in  the  agricultural  product.  As 
regards  houses  and  furniture:  Allow  for  the  rental  of  houses  and  furniture,  4 
cents  per  day;  for  railroad  building,  $0,013,  and  for  miscellaneous,  $0,015.  I  bring 
together  these  items  in  the  following  table: 


For  the  United  States.- 


Value,  farm  products _ _ 

Value, manufactured  products _____ 

Value,  mineral  products _ _ 

Value,  products  fisheries __ 

Freight  earnings  (land) _ 

Drayage.etc.  (estimated),  18 per  cent  freight  earnings 

Freight  earnings,  water  (estimated) 

Expressage  (estimated) 

House  rent  (estimated).. _. 

Furniture  rent  (estimated) _ _ 

Railroad  building  (estimated) 

Household  manufactures  not  reported  ( estimated) 

Agricultures  not  reported  (estimated)  _  _  _ 

Miscellaneous  (partly  estimated) 

Total _ _ _ _ ___ 


Value  for  1889. 


460,107,454 
210,393,207 
580,012,600 

44,277,514 
734,525,726 
157,414,631 
140,000,000 

45,000.000 
680,000,000 
228,571,212 
300,000,000 
914,284,848 
914,284,848 
342,856,818 


11,751,728,858 


Per  in- 
habitant 
per  day. 


1.108 

.184 

.0254 

.002 

.032 

.007 

.006 

.002 

.030 

.010 

.013 

.04 

.04 

.015 


.5144 


"  The  total  sum  is  $0.5144  for  each  person,  or  $1.5432  for  each  wage-earner  per 
day,  or  $10.80  per  week.  Anyperson,  therefore,  receiving  $11  dollars  a  week  receives 
more  than  the  quota  that  a  wage-earner  would  receive  (representing  three  per- 
sons) ,  provided  nothing  were  paid  for  interest  on  capital,  for  the  use  of  land,  or 
for  directive  power.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  the  estimate  which 
Mr.  Mulhall  makes  in  his  recent  book,  The  Industries  and  "Wealth  of  Nations 
(1896).  Comparing  the  same  with  the  production  per  day  of  each  inhabitant  of 
Europe  the  figures  are: 


Europe. 

United 
States. 

$0,057 
.0774 
.0586 
.052 
.02 

$0.0955 
23 

.1.350 

.102 

.05 

Total  __ 

.2650 

6025 

"  The  study  of  statistics  of  national  earnings  is  helpful  to  those  who  are  disposed 
to  think  that  an  equal  division  would  place  the  entire  population  in  a  condition  of 
luxury.  But  this  is  only  a  negative  lesson.  It  is  far  more  serviceable  to  learn 
the  exact  facts  regarding  the  trend  or  progress  of  wealth  as  respects  both  its 
aggregate  and  its  distribution. 

"  The  returns  from  the  income  tax  of  Great  Britain  afford  means  of  tracing  the 
growth  of  incomes  among  all  classes  in  that  country.  The  following  figures  from 
Leone  Levi's  '  Wages  and  earnings  of  the  working  classes '  (for  Great  Britain) 
(p.  48)  bear  directly  on  the  supposed  law  of  Karl  Marx: 


Incomes  of- 


1850-51. 


1879-80. 


$750  to  $1,500 

$1,500  to  $2,500 ... 
$2,500  to  $5,000  __ 
$5,000  to  $15,000.. 
$15,000  to  $50,000. 
$50,000  to  $250,000 
$250,000  and  over 

Total. 


68,864 

341,568 

21,367 

61,615 

12,258 

29,839 

4,708 

11,495 

1,551 

4,065 

312 

910 

26 

77 

144,322 


398,835 


607a 59 
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■ '  The  population  increased  only  33  per  cent  between  1850  and  1880,  but  the  middle 
class  (incomes  $750  to  $5,000)  trebled— 102,489  in  1850  to  333,022  in  1880.  The 
moderately  wealthy  class  (incomes  $5,000  to  $15,000)  more  than  doubled— 4,708  to 
11,495.  The  laboring  class,1  whose  annual  incomes  are  less  than  $750,  averaged  in 
1850-51  $265;  in  1881  the  average  had  risen  to  $415;  180,000  or  more  had  ascended 
from  the  poor  class  into  the  class  paying  an  income  tax.2 

"  The  production  of  the  United  States  has  risen  from  an  average  of  30  cents  in 
1850  to  nearly  511  cents  per  day  for  each  inhabitant  in  1890.  This  estimate,  com- 
pared with  that  of  1890,  given  in  cents  per  day,  is  as  follows: 


1850. 


1890. 


Agriculture  (including  live  stock) - 

Manufactures  as  reported - - 

From  transportation  in  enhanced  value  of  products. -  - 

Agricultural  product  consumed  in  the  household  and  not  reported 

Household  manufactures  not  reported --- 

Building  of  railroads - 

Mining,  fisheries,  and  miscellaneous 

House  and  furniture  rent - --- 

Total  per  day  for  each  person ... 


Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

12 

14.5 

10.8 

5.8 

10.8 

18.4 

1.2 

3.7 

4.7 

3.2 

4.1 

4 

4.8 

4.4 

4 

.75 

1.8 

1.3 

.25 

2.2 

4.24 

2 

3 

4 

44.5 


51.44 


"  The  increase  in  aggregate  earnings  is  encouraging,  and  still  more  so  is  the 
evidence  of  its  distribution  among  all  classes  of  people. 

"  Since  the  advent  of  steam  and  labor-saving  machinery  the  average  annual 
production  has  continued  to  rise,  and  the  amount  saved  and  handed  down  for  use 
in  succeeding  years  has  grown  larger.  According  to  Mulhall's  tables3  steam, 
power  itself  has  increased  in  the  United  States  since  1860  from  31  millions  to  17 
'millions  horsepower  in  1895;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  21  to  13  millions 
horsepower;  Germany  from  seven-eighths  of  a  million  to  7f  millions  horsepower;- 
France  from  1 J  to  5  millions  horsepower.  Italy  (11  millions  horsepower  in  1895) , 
Spain  (1|  millions) ,  Austria  (21  millions) ,  and  Russia  (24  millions)  have  not  yet 
become  great  users  of  steam,  and  their  productive  power  per  inhabitant  is  less." 

"  The  daily  earnings  per  inhabitant  increased  as  follows  (Mnlhall): 


Daily  earnings. 

Increased 

in  1894-95 

to  — 

Tear. 

Amount. 

1860 
1860 
1866 
1860 
1864 
1869 
1860 
1860 

?0. 43. 8 
32 
25.6 
38.6 
10.9 
19.6 
18.5 
16.3 

$0.49.3 

42 

34.2 

58.8 

12.6 

21.7 

20.6 

Italy 

18.6 

The  average  production  of  each  inhabitant  in  the  United  States  for  1890 
appears  to  be  about  511  cents.  It  is  possible-  that  England  is  a  little  more  than 
that  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  English  capital  invested  in  manufacturing 
and  transportation  in  other  countries.  England  levies  toll  upon  the  productions 
of  all  other  nations  on  account  of  capital  invested  in  their  railroads,  manufac- 
tures, and  public  works.  Her  capital  has  gone  out  to  build  such  plants  as  water 
works,  gas  works,  street  railroads,  highways  of  transportation,  iron  and  steel 
works,  breweries,  cotton  manufactories,  etc.  But  aside  from  the  income  from 
investments  of  capital,  it  would  seem  that  the  industrial  productions  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  amount  to  something  less  than  50  cents  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  per  day.  Based  on  the  same  estimate  as  for  1890,  the  production  of  the 
United  States  per  day  per  inhabitant  was  441  cents  for  1880,  and  for  1850, 30  cents, 


'See  Levi,  Wages, etc., p. 53. 

2  For  similar  statistics,  comparing  1843  and  1880,  see  Mr.  Giffen's  article  in  the 
Journal  of  the  London  Statistical  Society,  1883,  and  the  discussion  of  the  same 
in  The  Present  Distribution  of  Wealth  in  the  United  States,  by  O.  B.  Spahr,pp. 
93,94. 

3 Industries  and  Wealth  of  Nations,  p.  379. 
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or  perhaps  a  little  less.  I  do  not  think  it  was  more  than  10  cents  per  inhabitant 
per  day  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  there  was  so  little  machinery  introduced 
at  that  time  and  the  cost  of  human  labor  was  so  great  to  market  what  was  pro- 
duced. A  surplus  of  products,  potatoes,  apples,  corn,  could  not  be  marketed 
without  costing  more  in  the  matter  of  transportation  than  the  produce  would 
bring  when  arrived  at  the  market — oxen  and  horses  and  heavy  wagons  over  poor 
roads,  instead  of  steamboats  and  railroads,  which  came  later.  It  has  often  hap- 
pened in  our  own  time  that  farmers  on  the  great  "Western  prairies,  at  a  distance 
from  railroads,  have  found  it  more  profitable  to  burn  their  corn  than  to  transport 
it  to  market  and  obtain  coal  for  the  proceeds. 

Calculating  the  amount  that  the  whole  nation  produced  in  agriculture,  mining, 
manufactures,  and  transportation,  and  not  subtracting  anything  for  productive 
power  or  for  rent  of  real  estate  or  for  the  interest  of  capital  invested,  the  total 
net  result  which  the  nation  produces  in  a  year  is  an  item  of  statistics  convenient 
for  comparing  the  actual  wealth-producing  power  of  a  nation.  On  this  basis  the 
United  States  would  be  put  at  51|  cents,  England  49  cents,  France  a  little  less 
than  England,  perhaps  at  44  cents,  and  Germany  at  least  8  cents  less  than  France, 
namely,  at  36  cents.  Germany  is  the  most  remarkable  example  of  a  sudden 
increase  in  production  brought  about  by  a  wise  administration  of  its  Government. 
It  is  more  wonderful  than  the  management  of  Russia,  which  has  introduced  skilled 
labor  constantly,  and  constantly  stimulated  its  manufacturing  industries.  It 
would  seem  from  the  statistics  obtainable  that  Germany  produced  about  26  cents 
per  day  for  each  inhabitant  in  1870 — before  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  By  diversi- 
fying the  industries  and  emancipating  themselves  from  the  slavery  of  purchasing 
abroad  what  can  be  better  produced-at  home  the  Germans  seem  to  have  increased 
then-  productive  power  about  10  cents  a  day  for  each  inhabitant  within  the  past 
thirty  years. 

The  item  of  sugar  production  by  Germany  is  a  wonderful  lesson  to  economists. 
The  Germans  inquired  into  the  consumption  of  sugar  by  other  nations — say  France 
and  England — and  found  that  Germany  used  much  less  per  inhabitant  and  yet 
lived  in  a  northern  country  and  needed  the  carbon  which  sugar  contains.  The 
German  Government  considered  the  precarious  supply  of  sugar.  It  was  a  tropical 
crop  and  the  production  depended  upon  the  inhabitants  who  were  often  in  a  state 
of  revolution  for  years  at  a  time.  It  considered  that  the  English  people,  who  have 
so  large  a  business  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  could  get  sugar  more 
easily  than  Germany.  It  found  that  France  was  supplying  a  large  portion  of 
its  sugar  by  manufacture  from  beets.  The  German  at  this  point  asked  himself, 
significantly,  why  can  not  Germans  raise  beets,  and  why  can  not  the  method  of 
beet  culture  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  be  improved  very  much  if  our  farmers 
experiment  and  our  chemists  study  the  matter?  The  result  has  been  a  revolution 
in  the  production  of  sugar.  Formerly  sugar  cane  furnished  nearly  all  the  sugar. 
Now  it  is  said  that  the  cane  sugar  is  4,500,000  tons,  while  the  beet  sugar  of  the 
world  amounts  to  5,500,000.  This  shows  what  a  government  can  do  when  it  goes 
at  an  economical  problem  in  a  rational  manner. 

The  nation  that  reinforces  its  hand  labor  with  the  steam  engine  of  course 
becomes  a  much  greater*producer  than  the  nation  that  depends  upon  hand  labor 
reinforced  by  horses  and  oxen.  I  have  shown  in  a  study  of  the  census  of  1890  that 
the  introduction  of  machinery  has  increased  the  productive  power  of  each  laborer 
in  agriculture  so  that  fewer  persons  produce  more  products,  and  the  consequence 
has  been  that  a  large  portion  of  the  population  has  changed  from  agriculture  into 
various  kinds  of  manufacturing  and  transportation.  The  consequence  has  been 
increased  wages  to  those  who  have  left  agriculture  for  the  other  kinds  of  employ- 
ment. The  period  from  1880  to  1890  seems  to  have  been  the  most  prosperous  10 
years  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  number  who  left  agriculture  and 
found  employment  in  manufacturing  and  commerce  between  1870  and  1890  was 
quite  one-fifth,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  farmers.  While  in  1870  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation amounted  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total,  in  1890  it  amounted  to  only  40  per  cent. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  here  from  an  article  which  I  printed  in  The  Forum 
for  April,  1898  (see  pp.  231  to  233) ,  explaining  this  point  more  fully  in  detail: 

"  The  census  divides  all  gainful  occupations  into  five  classes:  (1)  Agriculture, 
fishing,  and  mining;  (2)  professional;  (3)  domestic  and  personal;  (4)  trade  and 
transportation;  (5)  manufacturing  and  mechanical.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the 
beginning  the  first  of  these  classes  would  absorb  nearly  the  entire  population. 
The  professional,  domestic,  and  personal  service,  the  transportation  and  trade, 
and  manufactures  would  be  performed  by  the  farmers  as  an  incidental  affair. 
Where  there  is  a  sparse  population ,  this  is  ever  the  case.  But  with  num  bers  comes 
division  of  labor,  and  what  was  united  in  the  agricultural  stage  of  development 
becomes  separate  and  is  divided  into  permanent  vocations.  With  separation 
begins  the  rapid  development  of  skill,  and  then  comes  the  invention  of  machines 
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to  perform  simple  operations.  Simple  machines  gradually  become  complex,  each 
one  performing  several  elementary  operations.  Increase  of  productive  power 
renders  many  laborers  superfluous  in  the  lower  order  of  production,  and  then 
begins  a  gradual  readjustment  by  the  transfer  from  agriculture  to  manufactur- 
ing, transportation,  and  professional  occupations.  This  movement,  long  in  prog- 
ress, was  visible  in  the  United  States  in  the  decade  1870-1880,  and  was  quite 
remarkable  in  that  from  1880  to  1890,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Employed  in — 


Census  years. 


1870.       1880. 


Agriculture,  etc 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal . . . 
Trade  and  transportation 
Manufacturing 

Total-. 


491.1 
29.fi 

184.8 
98.3 
196.3 


460  3 
34.7 
201.4 
107.3 
196.3 


396.5 
41.5 
191.8 
146.3 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


"  The  figures  in  this  table  show  the  number  of  laborers  in  each  class  of  indus- 
tries for  each  thousand  of  all  classes.  About  100  in  each  thousand  have  changed 
from  agriculture  to  other  classes  of  employment,  namely,  48  to  trade  and  trans- 
portation, 27.7  to  manufactures,  7  to  domestic,  and  12  to  professional  occupations. 
Meanwhile  the  productions  of  agriculture  continue  to  be  largely  in  excess  of  home 
consumption.  Improved  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  machines  make 
possible  a  greater  product  from  decade  to  decade. 

"  Greater  comfort  to  the  workingman  is  produced  by  the  portion  of  labor  that 
is  expended  on  transportation.    The  increase  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Description  of  employees. 

Census  years. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

12,320 

408 

9,656 

13,576 

673 

10,217 

20,331 
1,645 
16  210 

22,384 

24,466 

38,186 

"  The  steam  railroads  carry  goods  from  places  where  they  are  less  in  demand  to 
where  the  demand  for  them  is  greater,  and  thus  increase  their  usefulness.  In  the 
case  of  perishable  commodities  the  saving  is  identical  with  the  entire  value  of  the 
goods.  Passengers  are  carried  in  immense  numbers  from  crowded  cities  to  the 
suburbs.  The  same  benefit  is  secured  by  street  railroads.  They  conserve  the 
strength  of  the  laborer,  a  large  percentage  of  which  was  formerly  wasted  in 
walking  to  and  from  his  place  of  labor.  Teamsters  assist  the  railroad  in  the  col- 
lection and  distribution  of  freight;  and  omnibuses,  like  the  street  railroads,  con- 
vey passengers.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  number  (22,384  persons)  employed  in 
these  beneficial  services  out  of  each  million  in  1870  has  nearly  doubled  in  twenty 
years.  This  increase  (15,802  in  each  million)  has  also  been  supplied  from  the 
lower  order  of  industries,  in  which  machinery  has  set  free  laborers  no  longer 
needed  for  the  production  of  necessities. 

"  It  is  instructive  to  note  a  similar  movement  in  the  metals,  from  the  lower 
order  of  work  toward  specializing  new  trades  and  increasing  skill. 

"  Formerly  the  blacksmith  performed  nearly  all  the  work  in  iron  and  steel. 
Blacksmiths  have  relatively  decreased,  while  the  various  trades  that  go  to  the 
specialized  iron  and  steel  industries  have  progressively  increased,  as  the  following 
figures  show: 


Description. 

Census  years. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

11,360 
14,744 

9,935 
16,050 

9,026 

21,831 

Total  in.  each  million  of  employed 

26,104 

25,985 

30,857 

a  Including   machinists,    molders,    makers  of  wire,  cutlery,  tools,  nails,  stoves,  furnaces, 
steam  boilers,  patterns,  and  sewing  machines,  and  workers  in  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals. 
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"  The  trades  evolved  from  blacksmithing  are  nearly  all  applications  of  machin- 
ery; by  which  the  labor  of  the  hand  is  multiplied  from  ten  to  a  thousand  fold. 
New  inventions,  in  the  case  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  nearly  keep  pace  with 
the  expansion  of  trade  in  iron  and  steel  products;  hence  the  transfer  of  laborers 
from  agriculture  to  this  branch  of  manufacture  as  a  whole  is  slow,  only  4,753  in 
twenty  years,  or  21  per  cent  increase  over  the  quota  of  1870." 

Besides  the  tables  above  given,  illustrating  the  readjustment  of  vocations  since 
1870,  the  following  tables  show  the  same  facts  with  regard  to  certain  industries 
that  have  to  do  with  the  increase  of  laborers  engaged  in  producing  articles  of 
luxury.  In  this  connection,  too,  it  can  be  mentioned  that  laborers  in  the  United 
States  engaged  in  silk  manufacture  number  only  256  for  each  million  of  laborers 
in  the  year  1870,  but  in  1880  the  number  had  increased  to  1,086,  and  in  1890  to 
1,575: 


Industries. 


Census  years. 


1870. 


1890. 


Stoves  and  furnaces 

Upholstery 

Paper  hanging- 

Plumbers,  gas  and  steam  fitters 

Pottery 

Painters,  glaziers,  and  varnishers 

Clocks  and  watches .. 

Total  in  each  million  employed 


120 
488 
192 
888 
408 
6,936 
144 


190 
598 
288 

1,116 
414 

7,496 
794 


9,176 


10,896 


396 
1,126 

545 
2,490 

704 
9,669 
1,109 


16,039 


"  In  the  days  before  machinery  and  the  use  of  motive  power  cloth  was  made 
by  hand,  and  long  after  the  power  loom  was  invented,  the  clothing  of  the  family 
was  made  at  home  with  such  poor  skill  as  might  have  been  expected  where  there 
was  no  division  of  labor,  and  each  workman  tried  his  hand  at  everything. 
Machinery  increases  the  production  and  hastens  the  division  of  labor.  In  the 
making  of  clothing  the  skillful  are  attracted  to  the  shop,  and  a  rapidly  increasing 
branch  of  occupations  is  formed.  Add  the  dressmakers,  milliners,  seamstresses, 
tailors,  collar  and  cuff  makers,  according  to  the  census  report  of  1890,  and  the 
result  shows  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  twenty  years  in  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  as  a  special  occupation.  In  each  million  there  were  20,752  in  1870, 24,930 
in  1880,  and  31,170  in  1890.  This  increase,  like  that  above  considered,  came  from 
the  laboring  classes  that  had  been  engaged  in  the  production  of  necessities. 
Tailor-made  clothing  belongs  to  the  division  of  luxury.  In  the  period  prior  to 
machinery,  as  stated  above,  nearly  all  clothing  was  homemade. 

"There  is  a  still  more  numerous  class  connected  with  trade,  which  shows  a 
large  increase  from  decade  to  decade,  viz,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  and  salesmen. 
The  subjoined  table  shows  the  number  of  these  in  each  million  of  employed: " 


Description. 

Census  years. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

24,880 

880 

848 

1,624 

30,874 

1,116 

892 

1,956 

44,630 

1,584 

1,760 

7,680 

28,232 

34,838 

55,654 

Iu  the  present  age  natural  science  is  increasingly  studied  by  the  people.  The 
secrets  of  nature  are  discovered.  The  most  advanced  people  in  nature  studies 
are  the  ones  who  lead  in  the  discovery  of  useful  inventions.  The  forces  of  nature 
are  turned  to  advantage  to  conquer  nature  for  human  uses. 

With  the  invention  of  machinery  the  mere  hand  laborer  loses  his  place  and  the 
more  intelligent  laborer  who  can  direct  a  machine  is  employed  instead.  The 
mere  hand  laborer  who  may  have  taken  seven  years  or  more  of  apprenticeship  to 
acquire  his  trade  finds  himself  left  without  an  occupation.  Unless  he  can 
quickly  learn  how  to  direct  a  machine,  he  is  obliged  to  go  to  the  almshouse. 

Great  Britain  is  a  nation  that  has  distinguished  itself  for  the  invention  and 
employment  of  useful  machinery.  It  has  not  succeeded  so  well  in  making  orna- 
ments as  France  and  Belgium  have,  but  in  annihilating  distance  by  steamboats 
and  railroads,  and  by  manufacturing  raw  materials  into  cheap  but  durable  articles 
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of  use  it  has  led  other  nations.  One  may  speak  of  British  industry  as  constantly 
undergoing  transformation  by  the  substitution  of  more  effective  machines  than 
those  already  in  use,  and  by  the  substitution  of  machines  for  what  was  done  hith- 
erto solely  by  hand.  In  Great  Britain  the  workmen  that  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  the  introduction  of  machinery  are  carefully  provided  for  in  almshouses. 
The  population  which  lives  in  almshouses  varies  from  1,500,000  down  to  400,000. 
The  number  of  paupers  in  Great  Britain  is  a  sort  of  an  index,  an  economical  ther- 
mometer, so  to  speak,  which  shows  the  degree  of  prosperity  found  in  the  laboring 
classes  of  the  community.  When  there  are  wars  in  existence  the  laboring  class 
engaged  in  producing  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  is  smaller,  having  furnished  a 
quota  of  its  number  for  the  army.  On  the  other  hand  the  Government  is  buying 
provisions  and  clothing  in  large  quantities,  and  by  means  of  these  two  causes  the 
prices  of  provisions  and  clothing  go  up.  The  poor  whose  incomes  have  in  a  period 
of  prosperity  been  barely  sufficient  to  furnish  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  now  find 
them  insufficient,  and  a  large  margin  of  these  poor  people  is  transferred  to  the 
pauper  list  and  receives  what  is  called  outdoor  assistance,  or  perhaps  full  support, 
at  the  almshouse.  During  a  period  of  peace  it  is  noticeable  that  the. number  of 
paupers  continues  to  diminish  in  Great  Britain,  and  after  a  long  period  of  peace  it 
gets  very  low,  only  one-half  or  even  one-fourth  of  the  former  number  being  found 
on  the  rolls  of  paupers. 

This  phenomenon  can  not  be  observed  in  the  United  States  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  reason  is  that  the  great  production  of  raw  materials  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing in  the  United  States  does  much  to  make  pauperism  unnecessary.  Secondly, 
the  general  education  of  the  people  in  elementary  schools  makes  thelaborer  more 
shifty  or  versatile,  and  he  takes  readily  to  the  direction  of 'machinery.  When  a 
useful  invention  makes  his  hand  labor  no  longer  remunerative  he  leaves  his  old 
vocation  and  takes  up  some  other  one,  in  most  cases  becoming  a  director  of 
machinery.  Both  of  these  causes  work  in  the  United  States  to  the  result  of  mak- 
ing the  number  of  paupers  quite  small. 

This  is  the  effect  of  a  universal  education  in  common  schools.  But  besides 
versatility  and  the  power  to  shift  for  oneself  there  is  also  aspiration.  The  major- 
ity of  laborers  look  beyond  their  present  calling  and  consider  carefully  how  they 
can  better  themselves  by  engaging  in  a  business  that  pays  them  better  or  a  busi- 
ness that  requires  more  intelligence.  Common-school  education  causes  aspira- 
tion in  the  laborer  and  makes  him  uneasy  and  restless.  This  seems  to  be  a  bad 
thing  at  first.  But  from  another  and  a  higher  point  of  view- it  is  well  for  the 
common  laborer  to  aspire  for  something  better.  It  is  desirable  that  he  should 
goad,  himself  on  toward  a  higher  plane  of  production.  The  American  laborer 
has  thus  obtained  a  reputation  for  his  ability  to  shift  for  himself  under  new  cir- 
cumstances. There  is  a  story  told  of  the  enterprising  New  Englander  who  by 
mistake  took  warming  pans  to  Cuba  where  the  temperature  seldom  goes  below 
70°  F.  The  man  is  said  to  have  turned  his  error  to  advantage  by  taking  off  the 
covers  of  his  warming  pans  and  selling  them  for  molasses  dippers.  Stupid 
beginnings  are  sometimes  made,  but  if  the  person  has  education  he  can  get  on  to 
his  feet  some  way.  The  four  or  five  years  of  education  amounting  to  eight  hun- 
dred or  one  thousand  days  of  instruction,  all  told,  as  an  average  for  the  American 
people,  gives  them  the  ability  to  easily  change  their  vocations  and  find  new  ones, 
as  circumstances  require.  The  phenomenon  was  illustrated  in  the  twenty  pros- 
perous years  between  1 870  and  1890 ,  when  one-fifth  of  the  farmers  left  their  vocation 
and  took  up  the  various  branches  of  manufacturing  and  commerce. 

It  is  significant  in  this  connection  to  note  the  great  increase  of  high  schools  in 
the  United  States.  The  high  school  includes  the  children  who  are  working  at  the 
course  of  study  laid  out  for  the  ninth  to  twelfth  years  of  work.  Eight  years  are 
occupied  to  complete  the  course  in  the  elementary  school  and  four  years  to  com- 
plete the  course  in  the  high  school.  High  schools  have  increased  in  the  United 
States  until  the  total  number  is  now  5,315,  while  nine  years  ago  it  was  only  2,526. 
Not  only  the  cities,  but  also  the  villages  are  all  getting  public  high  schools  so  as 
to  instruct  all  the  children  who  can  be  spared  from  their  homes  to  obtain  a  sec- 
ondary education,  which  includes  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years  of 
the  course  of  study.  It  is  noteworthy  that  natural  philosophy  (often  called  phys- 
ics) and  chemistry  form  a  large  part  of  the  secondary  course  of  study.  Natural 
philosophy  enables  the  boy  or  girl  to  understand  the  nature  of  force  and  the  con- 
struction of  machines  which  turn  force  to  useful  purposes. 

MANUAL   TRAINING   IN   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

Within  the  last  few  years  manual  training  has  been  introduced  to  some  extent 
into  the  public  schools,  and  quite  a  number  of  remarkable  schools  have  been 
founded  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  teach  industries.     I  give  herewith  a 
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list  in  detail  of  these  institutions  in  the  United  States  from  my  latest  report,  which 
shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  branch  of  industry— cooking,  blacksmithing, 
carpentering,  sewing,  etc.  These  special  schools  are  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  place  of  the  shiftless  methods  of  apprenticeship.  The  school  differs 
from  apprenticeship  by  laying  a  solid  basis  in  science  and  arithmetic.  It  enables 
the  pupil  not  only  to  understand  the  machine,  but  to  invent  a  better  one  if  needed. 
Even  a  little  smattering  of  science  and  geometry  is  a  great  help  to  the  pupil. 

Although  the  number  of  industrial  schools  is  quite  limited,  being  only  125,  yet 
it  is  rapidly  increasing,  as  ten  years  ago  it  was  only  18. 

Number  of  cities  of  S,000_  population  and  over  in  each  State,  in  which  manual  train- 
ing was  given  in  the  public  schools. 


Geographical  location. 

1890. 

1894. 

1896. 

1898. 

1899. 

Geographical  location. 

1890. 

1894. 

1896. 

1898. 

1899. 

United  States 

37 

95 

121 

146 

170 

S.  Central  Division: 

j 

1 

N .  Atlantic  Division 

23 
3 

1 
10 

62 
3 
2 

30 
8 

72 
6 
2 
31 
10 

80 
5 
5 
45 
11 

97 

6 

6 

48 

13 

1 

1 
1 

S.Atlantic  Division 

1 

S.  Central  Division 

..   1 

N.  Central  Division 

i !... 

1 

N.  Central  Division 

Ohio 

o 

3 

1 
7 
2 
5 
4 
4 
2 

7 
2 
5 
4 
4 
5 
3 

11 

2 
9 
3 

8 
5 
4 

o 

N.Atlantic  Division: 

2 
1 

1 
3 

.     4 
2 

4 
4 
1 
39 
3 
8 
16 
13 
9 

1 
1 
2 

1 

3 

8 

New  Hampshire  . . . 

1 

2 
2 
2 
1 

6 

Massachusetts 

c 

17 
2 
3 
10 
12 
5 

1 
1 
1 

22 

7 
6 
18 
8 
7 

1 
1 

2 

33 
3 
7 

16 
10 
15 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

6 
4 
5 

1 
1 
1 

New  Jersey 

North  Dakota 

Pennsylvania 

S.  Atlantic  Division: 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Delaware 

Western  Division: 

Dist.  Columbia 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

-*■ 

Utah 

Florida 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

6 

7 

8 

SCHOOLS   FOR  MAN0AL   AND   INDUSTRIAL   TRAINING. 

Manual  training  is  by  no  means  a  novelty  in  American  schools.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son recommended  it  for  the  students  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  included  it  in  his  plan  for  an  academy  in  Philadelphia.  An  active  propa- 
ganda was  carried  on  in  behalf  of  manual  labor  in  educational  institutions  for 
many  years,  beginning  about  1830,  and  some  of  our  foremost  institutions  had  their 
origin  under  its  influence. 

But  what  is  now  known  as  ' '  manual  training  "  is  traced  to  an  exhibit  of  a  Russian 
institution  at  the  Centennial  in  1876.  The  value  of  the  system  of  hand  training 
there  suggested  was  recognized  by  such  men  as  Louis  D.  Runkle  and  C.  M.  "Wood- 
ward, who  became  advocates  of  the  new  idea  and  introduced  it  into  the  institutions 
under  their  charge. 

Strong  opposition  was  met  among  schoolmen  for  a  time,  but  manual  training 
has  steadily  grown  in  popularity,  and  with  growth  it  has  constantly  improved  in 
matter  and  method,  and  consequently  in  usefulness. 

In  1899  manual  training  was  an  essential  feature  in  the  public-school  course  of 
170  cities.  In  359  institutions  other  than  city  schools  there  is  training  winch  par- 
takes more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  manual  training  and  which  belongs  in  a  general 
way  to  the  same  movement.  These  institutions  embrace  almost  every  class  known 
to  American  education,  and  the  manual  features  vary  from  the  purely  educational 
manual  training  of  the  Teachers'  College  in  New  York  City  to  the  direct  trade 
instruction  of  the  apprentice  schools. 

In  many  cases  the  legislatures  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  movement.  Massa- 
chusetts requires  etery  city  of  200 ,000  inhabitants  to  maintain  high-school  manual- 
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training  courses  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education;  Maine  authorizes  any 
city  or  town  to  provide  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  pupils 
over  15  years  of  age;  industrial  training  is  authorized  by  general  laws  in  Connecti- 
cut, Georgia,  Indiana  (in  cities  of  over  100,000  population) ,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Utah ,  Wisconsin ,  and  Wyoming.  Congressional  appropriations  are  regularly  made 
for  manual  training  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  report  of  this  office  for  the  year  1893-94  a  chapter  was  devoted  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  manual  and  industrial  training,  pages  2093  to  2169.  To  the  same  Report 
Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward,  director  of  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  contributed  a  chapter  on  "The  rise  and  progress  of 
manual  training,"  pages  877  to  949.  In  the  1895-96  Report,  pages  1001  to  1152,  is 
an  examination  of  the  courses  of  instruction  in  typical  institutions  offering 
manual  or  industrial  training. 

In  the  following  pages  is  printed  a  list  of  the  leading  manual-training  schools 
in  the  United  States  with  their  statistics  for  the  scholastic  year  1898-99.  The  first 
table  gives  the  statistics  of  101  manual  and  industrial  training  schools  and  34 
industrial  schools  for  Indian  children  reporting  to  this  office.  In  the  101  manual 
and  industrial  training  schools  there  were  815  teachers,  432  males  and  383  females. 
These  schools  had  33,257  pupils  in  industrial  and  manual  training,  19,926  males 
and  13,331  females.  The  amount  of  money  paid  to  teachers  in  78  of  these  schools 
was  $548,892;  the  amount  spent  for  materials  by  65  of  the  schools  was  $70,077;  the 
amount  spent  by  55  schools  for  new  tools  and  repairs  was  $44,527;  the  amount  for 
incidentals  for  40  schools  was  $51,120,  and  the  total  expenditure  reported  by  79  of 
the  101  schools  was  $714,616. 

In  the  24  Indian  schools  there  were  262  teachers,  116  males  and  146  females; 
5,364  pupils,  3,076  males  and  2,288  females.  The  amount  paid  to  teachers  was 
$i27,586  for  18  of  the  schools,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  same  schools  was 
$198,834. 

In  the  fourth  column  of  the  table  the  grade  of  literary  instruction  in  each 
school  is  indicated.  More  than  40  of  the  101  institutions  are  of  high-school  grade. 
The  literary  instruction  in  9  of  the  Indian  schools  is  also  of  secondary  grade. 

The  second  table  gives  for  each  school  a  statement  in  detail  showing  the  number 
of  pupils  in  each  branch  of  manual  or  industrial  training,  the  number  of  instruct- 
ors in  each  branch,  and  the  number  of  weeks  devoted  to  each  subject  during  the 
entire  course. 
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Cities  in  which  manual  training  (other  than  drawing)  was  given  in  the  public  su-lmohin 

1898-99. 


\                      Cities. 

Grades  in  which  manual 
training  was  given. 

Cities. 

Grades  in  which  manual 
training  was  given. 

1 

ALABAMA. 

All. 

7, 8, 9,  and  10. 

6. 7. 8,  and  9. 
8  and  9. 

6, 7,  and  8. 

High  school. 

3, 4,5, 6, 7,  and  8. 

1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,  and  9. 

9, 10, 11,  and  12. 

1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6,  and  7. 

1,2,3,4,5,  6,7,  8,  9,  10,11, 

and  12. 
All. 

4, 5,  and  6. 

6, 7, 8, 9,  and  10. 

5. 6. 7,  and  8. 
8  and  9. 

5, 6, 7, 8,  and  9. 

7. 8. 9,  and  high  school. 

8  and  9. 

4, 5, 6,  and  7. 

6. 7,  and  8. 

6. 7. 8,  and  high  school. 

High  school. 

3,  through  high  school. 
7  and  8. 

Grammar  school. 

1,2, 3, 4, 5,  and  6. 
1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,  and  8. 

4, 5, 6,  and  7. 
High  school. 
Grammar  and  high. 
9, 10,  and  11. 

7. 8. 9,  and  10. 
High  school. 

7, 8;  and  nigh  school. 

7. 8,  and  9. 

Primary. 

4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8. 
All. 

9  and  high  school. 
High  school. 

5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 11,  and  32. 
7,  8.  9,  10,  11,  and  12. 

KANSAS. 

CALIFORNIA. 

KENTUCKY. 

7,  8,  and  high  school. 

Primary. 

High  school. 

MAINE. 

1          San  Francisco 

1          Santa  Barbara .'. 

All'    ' 

COLORADO. 

Colorado  Springs 

\          Denver: 

District  No.  1 

MARYLAND. 

District  No.  17  ... 
Pueblo: 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

District  No,  20  ... 

1 

High  school. 

Grammar  and  h  igh  school. 

High  school. 

Manchester  (South) . . 

Cambridge 

Concord  

high  school. 

High  school. 
9, 10, 11,  and  12 

Fitchburg 

High  school. 

2  to  high  school. 

5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10,  11,  and  12 

6,  7,  8,  9,  and  high  school. 

10,  11,  and  12. 

9  and  high  school. 
5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

9th  to  11th  divi- 

5,  6,  7,  8,  and  high  school. 
5,  6,  and  7. 

FLORIDA. 

New  Bedford 

7,  8,  and  9. 
8  and  9. 

•St.  Augustine 

North  Adams 

Northampton 

Do. 
5,  6,  and  7. 

Athens 

5  and  6. 

Wakefield 

5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

6,  7,  8,  9,  and  2  of  high 

Canton 

school. 
5,  6,  and  7. 

Champaign 

1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

Worcester , 

MICHIGAN. 

Galesburg 

Moline 

Oakpark 

Kockford 

Springfield 

6,  l\  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12. 

INDIANA. 

5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 

Frankfort.. 

All. 

Indianapolis 

MINNESOTA. 

Laporte 

IOWA. 

Do. 

Des Moines  (West)... 
Iowa  City... 
Mason  City 

Stillwater 

Do. 

20 
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Cities  in  which  manual  training  {other  than  drawing)  was    iven  in  the  public  schools  in 

1898-99 — Continued. 


Cities. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Greenville 

MISSOURI. 

Carthage 

Kansas  City 

Moberly 

St.  Louis 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

Concord 

Manchester 

Nashua 

Portsmouth 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Bayonne 

Camden 

Hackensack 

Hoboken 

Newark 

Orange 

Passaic. : 

Paterson 

Phillipsburg 

Redbank 

Union 

Vineland 

Woodbury 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany 

Batavia 

Binghamton 

Buffalo .• 

Corning 

Glens  Falls 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Newburg 

New  York 

Port  Chester 

Rochester 

Syracuse  

Utica 

Whitehall 

Yonkers 


Grades  in  which  manual 
training  was  given. 


6  and  7. 


7,  8,  and  high  school. 
High  school. 

Do. 
7,  8,  and  high  school. 


9, 10,  11,  and  12. 


7,  8,  9,  and  high  school. 
Grammar  school. 
1, 2,  3,  4, 5,  and  6. 
4  and  5. 


All. 

High  school. 

Grammar  school. 

6.  7,  8,  and  9. 

5,  6,  7,  8,  and  high  school. 

All. 

3,  4,  6,  7,  and  8. 

7,  8,  and  high  school. 

2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 
All. 

3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 
Grammarand  nigh  school. 
High  school. 


High  school. 

Primary. 

9, 10, 11,  and  12. 

8  and  9. 

Primary. 

5,  6,  7,  and  8. 

Do. 
All. 

8,  9, 10,  and  11. 
Elementary,     secondary, 

and  truant. 
Primary. 

4,  5,  6,  and  7  in  six  schools 
only. 

7  and  8. 

5,  6,  7,  and  8. 
High  school. 
Grammarand  high  school. 


Cities. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Durham 

OHIO. 

Akron 

Bucyrus 

Cleveland 

Dayton 

Elyria 

Toledo 

Wapakoneta 

Youngstown 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegheny 

Conshohocken 

Homestead 

Norristown 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

Shamokin 

Warren 

West  Chester 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Newport 

Providence  

Woonsocket 

SOUTH   DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 

TEXAS. 

Austin 

VERMONT. 

St.  Johnsbury 

VIRGINIA. 

Staunton 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton 

Eau  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac 

Janesville 

La  Crosse 

Menomonie 

Milwaukee 

Oshkosh 

Portage 


Grades  in  which  manual 
training  was  given. 


G,  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 


All. 

Do. 

Do. 
7  and  8. 

1.  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9/10,  '11,  and  12. 
All. 
High  school. 


Grammar  school. 
All  above  primary. 
4  to  high  school. 
7  and  high  school. 
High  school. 
Grammar  school. 
Primary. 
High  school. 
Do. 


Intermediate,     grammar, 

and  high  school. 
High  school. 
7,  8,  and  9. 


All  grades. 

9,  10,  and  11. 

7  and  8. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,  and  £ 


High  school. 

7, 8,  and  high  school. 

High  school. 

Do. 

Do. 
All. 

2  high  schools. 
All. 
High  school. 
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Name  of  institution. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


Number 

of 
pupils. 


The  Southern  Industrial  College,  Camp 
Hill,  Ala. 

Healdsburg  College,  Healdsburg,  Cal 


Central  School  (public),  Oakland,  Cal... 


California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mechanics'   Institute,  San   Francisco, 
Cal. 

Polytechnic  High  School,  San  Francis- 
•       co,  Cal. 


Anna  S.  C.   Blake  Manual  Training 
School,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Preston  School  of    Industry    (boys), 
Waterman,  Cal. 


Brightside  Industrial  School,  Denver, 
Colo. 


607A 60 


Carpentry 

Farm  or  garden  work  

Printing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Tent  making 

Broom  making 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Free- hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking. _ 

Carpentry- 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay_  modeling 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Electricity 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving -- 

Pattern  making 

Forging -. 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding- 
Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd— 

Sewing 

Cooking.. - 

Carpentry 

Laundry — - 

Baking 

Blacksmithing 

Machine-shop  work 

Shoemaking .- 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Bricklaying 

Printing 

Housework 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry -- 

Farm  orgardenwork 

Printing 

Laundry.. 

Shoemaking 

Engineering 


10 
5 
1 
0 
0 

1 

1 
1 
1 

20 
170 


0 
0 
0 

1 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 

20 

s 

175 
175 


125 

242 
L6 

168 


64 
64 
36 
64 
11 


220 
0 

108 
0 
0 
90 
0 
0 
0 
0 


265 
12 
13 


50 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught — Continued. 


Name  of  institution. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


Number 

of 
pupils. 


Manual  Training  High  School,  Denver, 
Colo. 


Trade  School  and  Institute  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Boardman  Manual  Training  High 
School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Manual  Training  School,  Bidgefield, 
Conn. 

St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School  for  Col- 
ored Boys,  Clayton,  Del. 


Ferris  Industrial  School,  Marshallton. 
Del. 

Industrial  Home  School,  Georgetown, 
D.  C. 


St.Bose's  Industrial  School,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Chicago  English  High  and  Manual 
Training  School,  Chicago,  III. 


Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing. 

Cooking 

Carpentry. 

Wood  turning 

Carving.. 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work  .: _-. 

Machine-shop  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing. 

Carpentry 

Plumbing 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 1 

Carving 

Venetian  iron 

Basket  wearing 

Pyrography 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Molding  (metal) 

Machine-shop  work 

Sewing 

Cooking .-. 

Clay  modeling 

Carpentry 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Painting _ __. 

Tailoring 

Shoemaking _ 

Free-hand  drawing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Cooking I 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning. _ 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Sewing.. 

Cooking 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making _■ 

Forging 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work,  machine-shop  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Cabinetmaking 

Pattern  making 

Forging __ 


189 

51 


50 

m 

HI) 

80 

90 

51 

31 

19 

GS 

H 

13 

test 

1ST 

238 

70 

157 

157 

135 

0 
0 

578 
578 

308 

165 
.165 
105 
134 
258 
124 
124 
124 
124 
75 
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Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught — Continued. 


Name  of  institution. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


Number 

of 
pupils. 


Si.  . 


Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


Chicago  Sloyd  School,  Chicago,  111 

Jewish  Training  School,  Chicago,  111.. 


Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  HI. 


Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria, 
EL 


Springfield  Manual  Training  School, 
Springfield,  111. 

Mannal  Training  High  School,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Indiana  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Orphans' 
Home,  KnightstowD,  Ind. 


WestDes  Moines  High  and  Industrial 
School,  Dea  Moines,  Iowa. 


Molding _ 

Vise  work _ 

Machine-shop  work 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing  —  _ 

Carpentry 

Carving... 

Free-hand  drawing _ 

Mechanical  drawing  - 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding  . 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Machine-shop  work 

Painting ' 

Designing 

Free-hand  drawing    

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking — 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work -- 

Free-hand  drawing ... 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing  __ 

Cooking 

Carpentry _ 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning-.. 

Hygiene  and  nursing  _ 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Molding  (metal)... 

Machine-shop  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Sewing r 

Cooking -- — 

Carpentry 

Baking 

Shoemaking 

Laundry  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Floriculture 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing - 

Tailoring 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 


75 

45 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S50 

350 

350 

70 


350 
66 

130 
66 

350 
36 

100 

100 


150 
150 

50 
100 

50 

50 


97 

25 

308 

269 

0 

0 

185 

160 

0 

39 

103 

39 

30 

320 


0 

0 

0 

10 

2 

10 

10 

360 

140 

360 

60 

360 

140 


50 
100 


49 
I 

296 
61 
0 
0 
45 


250 
34 
20 
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Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught — Continued. 


Name  of  institution. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


Number 
Of 

pupils. 


Manual  Training  School,  Frankfort,  Ky. 


Hope  Presbyterian  Mission  and  Indus- 
trial School,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Manual  Training  High  School,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Home  Institute — Free  night  school, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute,  Balti- 
more, Md. 


House  of  Refuge,  Baltimore,  Md . 


Samuel  Ready  School,  Baltimore,  Md.. 


McDonogh  Educational  Fund  and  In- 
stitute, McDonogh,  Md. 


Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving ,. 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Sewing 

Cooking --. 

Basket  weaving --- 

Iron- wire  work .- 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving — 

Pattern  making — 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing  _ 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry  

Wood  turning 

Carving -- 

Pattern  making 

Forging .' 

Sheet  metal  work 

Molding  (metal),  theoretical. . 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work  — 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Painting 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Vocal  music .».--- 

Piano 

Pipe  organ 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry , 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Machine-shop  work 

Printing; 


35 
7 
15 
15 
0 
0 
7 
7 
7 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

125 

240 

140 

120 

100 

75 

60 

SO 

75 

34 

100 

50 

252 

139 

279 

114 

107 

114 

69 

252 

114 

70 

70 

12 

6 

47 


52 


123 
24 
15 
15 
15 
15 
10 
18 


a  Number  of  100-minute  periods  in  entire  course. 
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Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught — Continued. 


Name  of  institution. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


Number 

of 
pupils. 


■5  B«> 
•so 

Ml 


Jacob  Tome  Institute  (manual  train- 
ing department). 


Friendford  Industrial  School,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Hebrew    Industrial     Sehool,    Boston, 
Mass. 

Mechanic  Arts  High   School,    Boston, 


North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  Bostoa,  Mass. 

Eindge  Manual  Training  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Trustees  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


South  End  Industrial  School,  Boxbury, 
Mass. 


Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing _ - 

Cooking 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work. 

Carpentry.- 

Wood  turning 

Carving --. 

Pattern  making 

Sheet-metal  work- 

Molding 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Paper  cutting  andfolding- 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work - 

Carpentry - 

Wood  turning 

Carving- - 

Embroidery - 

Millinery 

Housekeepers 

Sewing ,. 

Cooking. 

Printing _ 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry  ._ _ -- 

Wood  turning- -  — 

Carving --- 

Pattern  making 

Forging - 

Machine-shop  work 

Clay  modeling.-. — 

Sewing -- 

Cooking 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Leather  work 

Millinery -- --- 

Dressmaking 

Printing.-. 

Sewing 


Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making -- 

Forging 

Machine-shop  work,  first  year 
Machine-shop    work,    second 
year. 

Free-hand  drawing.. 

Mechanical  drawing 

Power  weaving 

Handloom  weaving- --- 

Cotton  spinning ._. 

Woolen  and  worsted  spinning 

Dyeing... - 

Textile  designing 

Free' band  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry - 

Dressmaking 

Housekeeping 

Printing 


130 
65 
46 

130 


12 


343 
185 
123 
185 
123 
123 
35 
345 


215 

175 

21 
27 

207 


175 
175 
67 
58 
58 
58 
50 
67 

14 

25 


74 
65 
50 
118 
14 
14 


12 


27 
39 

■:■:.:■ 
25 
40 


9 
14 

70 
400 
75 
45 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


200 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


16 

"ioo 


10 
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Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught — Continued. 


Name  of  institution. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


2 


Number 
Of 

pupils. 


Plummer  Farm  School,  Salem,  Mass--. 

Lansing  Industrial  Aid  Society,  Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Household  Economic  Association,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

James  Industrial  Training  School,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


Manual  Training  School  of  Washing- 
ton University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


New   State   Orphans'  Home,  Carson, 
Nev. 

Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School, 
Bordentown,  N.  J. 


Trinity  Industrial  School,  Hoboken, 
N.J. 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial School,  Woodbine,  N.  J. 


Barlow  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y. 


Brooklyn  Industrial   School   Associa- 
tion, Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


Industrial  School  Association,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  T. 

Manual  Training  High  School,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  T. 


Carpentry 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Sewing . 

Cooking 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sewing 

Cooking _ 

Carving 

Laundry -_ 

Millinery  _ 

Free-hand  drawing  _ 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning  __ 

Cabinetwork 

Pattern  making _- 

Forging 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work  -_. 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing- 

Carpentry _ 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging. 

Sheet-metal  work 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Soldering 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Farm  and  garden  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Dressmaking 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Sewing 


Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Blacksmithing 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Forging _ 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . 

Sewing 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding  - 

Sewing 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing .!_ 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing _„ 

Carpentry ........ 


1 

2 
6-10 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1B7 
261 
132 
13* 


234 

234 


117 


54 

|    54 

I  53 
54 
0 
0 
20 
33 
19 
0 
0 
30 
0 
10 


337 


3371 
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Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught — Continued. 


Name  of  institution. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


2 


Number 

of 
pupils. 


a*  s 

M  ©  o 

-•3  O 


Manual  Training  High  School,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 


Pratt  Institute  (department  of  science 
and  technology),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Webb's  Academy  and  Home  for  Ship- 
builders, Fordham  Heights,  N.  Y.    ■ 

Artist  Artisan  Institute,  New  York 


Ethical  Culture   Schools,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


General    Society    of    Mechanics   and 
Tradesmen,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


New  York  Trade  School,  New  York,N.  Y . 


Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work  _ 

Free-hand  drawing  _ 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling. 

Sewing .-. 

Cooking 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Evening  carpentry 

Carpentryandhouse  building. 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Molding  (metal) _ 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work _ 

Evening  machinework 

House  and  sign  painting 

Frescoing  (evening  painting)  . 

Plumbing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Carving 

Free-hand  drawing _._ 

Clay  modeling. 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Bent  iron _ _. 

Basket  making 

Carving — 

Cardboard 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling-  _-„ 

Architecturaldrawing  -. 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry - 

Wood  turning 

Carving - — 

Electricity 

Physics __.... 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Architectural  and  mechanical 
drawing. 

Carpentry - 

Electrical  work 

Plastering-. 

Steam  fitting - 

Forging.. 

Sheet-metal  work 

Plumbing 

Bricklaying- 

Printing - 

Painting,  house - 

Painting,  sign. 

Painting,  fresco 


100 
40 
60 

100 
40 
64 

230 


5 
J120 
\120 
29 
18 
78 


13 

12(5 

107 

35 

120 

184 

310 

210 

90 

65 

30 

180 

5 


30 
16 

20 
50 
7 
39 
13 
26 
252 


30 


40 


40 
110 


32 
5 
0 
143 
143 
75 
143 


13 
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Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught — Continued. 


Name  of  institution. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


Number 

of 
pupils. 


2 


St.  George's  Evening  Trade  School,  New 
York,  NY. 


School  of  Industrial  Art  and  Technical 
Design,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Senior  Evening  School  for  Girls,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Teachers'  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Technical  School  for  Carriage  Drafts- 
men and  Mechanics,  New  York,  N  Y. 

Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics 
Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanical 

Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Herbart  Preparatory  School,  Suffern, 

N.Y. 


Skyland  Institute,  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C. 
Dorland  Institute,  N.  C 


Asheville  Farm  Schoal,  Denmark,  N.  C. 


Academical  and  Industrial  Institute, 
North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 


Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding, 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carpentry  

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making 

Plumbing 

Printing 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing  .  . 

Practical  designing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Vise  work 

Machine  shop 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing __ 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Vise  work . 

Machine-shop  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing.. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Kitchen  gardening... 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing , 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Dressmaking 

Shirt  waists _ 

Millinery 

Lettering 

Electricity 

Telegraphy 

Free-hand  drawing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning. __ 

Carving 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Sewing  ._ _ 

Cooking 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Laundry  work 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Laundry  work 

Generafhousework 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Sewing ._ 

Cooking 

Carpentry 


142 
230 
10 


240 
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Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught — Continued. 


Name  of  institution. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


Number 

of 
pupils. 


Academical  and  Industrial   Institute, 
North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 


Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  Industrial 
and  Art  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Technical  School  of  Cincinnati,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Jewish    Orphan    Asylum, 
Ohio. 


Cleveland, 


Young  "Women's  Christian  Association, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Toledo  University   Manual    Training 
School,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Central  Manual  Training  School,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Friends'  Select  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Laundrying 

Housekeeping 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Architectural  drawing 

Electricity 

Free-hand,  drawing  ._ 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sloyd,or  knife  work 

Carpentry _ _ 

Wood  turning 

Forging 

Vise  work  .-. 

Machine-shop  work  _ 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

Cooking... 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving ._ 

Vise  work  ._ 

Machine-shop  work 

Printing 

Sewing... 

Cooking _ 

Millinery _ 

Domestic  training 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Dressmaking 

Sewing 

Cooking- 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning .. 

Carving 

Venetian  iron 

Machine  work — 

Pattern  making 

Forging  ._ 

Free-hand  drawing __ 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling _ _ 

Carpentry _ 

Wood  turning -- 

Carving 

Pattern  making --- 

Forging.. 

Sheet-metal  work  — 

Molding 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work- 

Carpentry - 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work  __ 

Electricity 

Plumbing 


1 

4 


i 

185 

295 

82 

05 
136 
136 
18 
50 
50 
41 
31 
31 


U3 
15 


2 

174 

78 


10 


430 
430 
430 
430 
430 
430 
430 
430 
430 
430 
430 
58 
19 
43 
572 
321 

572 

572 
573 
672 

572 

573 
572 


1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
90 


43 

90 


117 

24 
55 
7 
113 
1 
134 
65 
122 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
136 
37 
63 
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Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught — Continued. 


Branches  of  instruction. 

& 

o 

& 
tn 

a 

O 

u 
® 

1 

Number 

of 
pupils. 

Name  of  institution. 

0 

6 
"3 

s 

ft 

S.3g 

~   3  R 

"A 

1 

» 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
10 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
5 

2 
i 
1 

}     * 
1 
1 
1 

348 
318 
109 
167 
167 
109 
109 
109 
16? 
167 
267 
72 
500 

300 

80 
120 
13 
28 
14 
14 
28 
28 
28 
14 
14 

Sheet-metal  work , 

Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Olay  modeling 

Carpentry _ 

Vise  work  _ 

Weaving 

Textile  designs 

Carding  and  spinning 

lo0 

10 
30 
30 
114 

School  of  Denign  for  Women,  Pittsburg, 

Free-hand  drawing 

Pa. 

Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanic 

Mechanical  drawing 

186 
32 
37 

77 

38 
12 
0 

1 

1 

1 

25 

0 

402 

402 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

2 
1 

156 

Trades,  Williamson  fcichooi,  fa. 

Pattern  making _ 

156 

Machine-shop  work 

132 
132 

182 

Miss  Sayer's  School,  Newport,  R.  I- 

36 

36 

Painting 

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

25 
19 
0 
0 
315 
8 
8 
6 
20 
6 
5 
5 
2 
2 

1 

0 
0 
1 

36 

Townsend  Industrial  School,  Newport, 

80 

R.I. 

Mechanical  drawing 

140 

Sewing 

160 

Cooking 

160 

■Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

160 

Carpentry 

30 

Wood  turning    

10 

Pattern  making ___ 

10 

24 

Molding  (metal) 

6 

Vise  work 

10 

Machine-shop  work 

50 

Providence    Manual    Training    High 

Free-hand  drawing  _ 

40 

School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mechanical  drawing 

40 

Clay  modeling 

Carving 

20 

20 

Cooking 

20 

Carpentry 

20 

Wood  turning 

20 

Dressmaking 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

31 
138 

12 

1 
1 

8 
1 
4 

20 

Millinery    , 

20 

Pattern  making 

10 

Forging 

40 

Molding  (metal) 

10 

Vise  work 

10 

Machine-shop  work ._ 

40 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Provi- 

Free-hand drawing—.  . 

aa 

dence,  R.  I 

Mechanical  drawing 

33 

33 
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Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught — Continued. 


Name  of  institution. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


£ 


Number 

of 
pupils. 


Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Provi- 
dence, B.  I. 
St.  Xavier's  Academy,  Providence,  E.  I 


Tyler  School,  Providence,  R.  I . 


Miller   Manual   Labor    School,  Miller 
School,  R.  I. 


Milwaukee  Cooking  School,  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
St.  Rose's  Orphan  Society,  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 


Moqui  Training  School,  Reams  Canyon, 
Ariz. 


Port  Mohave  Indian  Industrial  School, 
Mohave  City,  Ariz. 


Indian  Industrial  School,  Phoenix,  Ariz 


Port  Yuma  Indian  School,  Yuma,  Ariz 


Carving 

Beaten  copper 

Free-hand:  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding  . 

Sewing 

Painting 

China,  pastel 

Oil  andT  water 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing - 

Cooking ___ 

Sloyd - 

Free-hand  drawing _. 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd - 

Carpentry .__ 

Wood  turning _. 

Carving — 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Molding 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work -. 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Painting - - — 

Cooking - -. 


Freehand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding.. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Free-hand  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry — --. 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding  - 

Sewing - 

Cooking 

Carpentry — 

Forging - ■ 

Vise  work — 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Bricklaying - 

Painting 

Free-hand  drawing ._ 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving-; 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Bricklaying 

Painting — 

Sewing 

Cooking ■- 

Carpentry— 

Shoe  and  harness  maker-  -- 
I  Farm  or  garden  work 


115 


40 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
16 
20 
20 
SO 
10 
16 
200 
50 
50 
20 
10 
30 
15 
13 
13 
24 
6 
12 


103 
42 
34 


20 


50 


0 

1 
1 
1 

50 
50 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2C0 
40 
40 
50 
50 
30 
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Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught — Continued. 


Name  of  institution. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


Number 

of 
pupils. 


"OS 
,Q.rj« 

ggn 


Greenville   Indian   Industrial   School, 
Greenville,  Cal. 


Indian  School,  Perris,  Cal . 


Fort  Lapwai  Indian  Industrial  School, 
Lapwai,  Idaho. 

Chilocco  Indian  Industrial  School,  Ar- 
kansas City,  Kans. 


Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans. 


Mount  Pleasant  Indian  School,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Mich. 


Pipestone    Indian    Industrial    School, 
Pipestone,  Minn. 


Fort  Shaw  Indian  Training  School,  Sun 
Biver,  Mont. 


Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry...... 

Nursing...... 

Laundry 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Painting. 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Cookings 

Sewing :. 

Cooking _ 

Carpentry 

"Wood  turning 

Carving 

Nursing „ 

Forging 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Bricklaying 

Printing 

Painting _- 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling __ 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Cooking.. 

Sloyd  or  knife  work 

Carpentry ._ 

Forging , 

Wagon  shop  ._ 

Pipe  and  steam  fitting 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Masonry,  plastering,  and 
bricklaying. 

Printing _ ._ 

Painting 

Bakery.--: 

Tailoring..- 

Harness  and  shoe  making 

Sewing 

Cooking..- _ 

Carpentry  

Housekeeping 

Laundry  work 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Free-hand  drawing  __ 

Clay  modeling _ 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Freehand  drawing  __ 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Carving 

Dining  room 

Laundry _ 

Housekeeping  and  mending... 


10 


12 


0 
0 
56 
175 
35 
0 
0 
80 
10 
10 

1  "  0 

2  125 
i\       0 


10 


20 


112 
112 


12 
112 


120 
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Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Brandies  taught — Continued. 


Name  of  institution. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


Number 

of 

pupils. 


S5. 


Port  Shaw  Indian  Training  School,  Sun 
River,  Mont. 


Carson  Indian  Industrial  School,  Car- 
son City,  Nev. 


United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 
Albuquerque,  N.  Hex. 


United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


Cherokee  Training  School,  Cherokee, 
N.  C. 


United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 
Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak. 


er  Colony  School,  Colony,  Okla. 


Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Vise  work 

Shoe  and  harness  making. . 

Farm  and  garden  work 

Bricklaying 

Tailoring 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry __ 

Wood  turning.... 

Laundering 

Ccbbling 

Forging 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work .._ 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing _ 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling .__ 

Paper  cutting  and  folding- 
Sewing 

Cooking- 

Carpentry 

Tailoring 

Shoemaking 

Harness  making 

Blacksmithing 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Painting 

Laundering - 

Paper  cutting  and  lolding. 

Sewing- 

Cooking - 

Sloyd  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving - 

Tailoring - 

Baking - 

Shoemaking- 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Molding  (metal). 

Vise  work --- 

Machine-shop  work 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Painting - 

Engineering 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding  . 

Sewing — - 

Cooking 

Carpentry -- 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Painting 

Sewing 

Cooking - 

Carpentry ---' 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Painting 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 


13 


20 
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Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught — Continued. 


Name  of  institution. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


Number 

of 
pupils. 


■a 
a 


o.a§ 

fa  U  rt 

!■; 
■S'P? 
15  ■• 

1  ff;.2 


Seger  Colony  School,  Colony,  Okla 

United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 
Carlisle,  Pa. 


Pierre  Indian  School,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 


Tomah  Indian  Industrial  School,  To- 
man, Wis. 


United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 
Wittenberg,  Wis. 


Farm  or  garden  work 

Bricklaying 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Cooking _- 

Sloyd  or  knife  work 

Baking 

Tailoring 

Plastering 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

ShoemaMng 

Machine-shop  work,  steam  fit- 
ting. 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Bricklaying __. 

Printing 

Painting 

Laundering _ 

Harness  making 

Free-hand  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd  or  knife  work 

Wood  turning _■ 

Carpentry 

Carving 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry- 

Laundering - 

Farmorgardenwork 


40 

2 

f  603 

1  50 

24 


487 


40 
2 


40 
40 
52 
40 

m 

40 
16 
52 


16 
52 
52 
52 


12 

13 


29 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  a  population  that  is  entirely  engaged  in  agriculture 
may  double  or  treble  its  production  by  transferring  one-half  of  its  agriculturists 
to  the  work  of  manufacture  and  commerce.  A  home  market  for  the  products  of 
agriculture  increases  the  amount  of  money  paid  to  the  producer,  so  that  fewer 
farmers  earn  moremore  money  than  the  large  number  of  farmers  earned  before. 
According  to  the  census  of  1890  Massachusetts  earned  between  3  and  4  cents  per 
day  for  each  inhabitant  by  agriculture,  but  it  produced  nearly  51  cents  per  day  by 
its  manufactured  products  and  its  commerce.  The  value  of  its  mining  products 
was  only  one-half  of  a  cent  per  day.  The  farm  products  of  South  Carolina 
amounted  to  12i  .cents  a  day  for  each  inhabitant,  but  the  manufacturing  products 
amounted  to  only  3  cents  a  day  and  the  mining  a  little  less  than  1  cent  a  day.  It 
is  likely  that  an  increase  of  manufactured  products  in  South  Carolina  would  also 
have  raised  the  value  of  the  agricultui  al  products  by  increasing  home  consumption. 

The  question"  arises  whether  a  nation  may  indefinitely  increase  its  product  or 
whether  it  will  soon  find  a  hard  limit.  The  answer  is  that  a  regular  increase  is 
possible  during  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  agricultural  work  to  manufactur- 
ing and  commerce,  and  also  an  increase  by  the  transfer  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
crude  processes  of  manufacture  to  those  manufactures  requiring  a  high  degree  of 
skill  and  more  cultivation  of  taste  in  the  laborer.  There  is  a  continued  increase 
in  the  amount  produced  by  the  individual  when  his  community  gains  a  supply  of 
machinery  and  the  requisite  buildings  for  manufacture  and  employs  more  steam 
engines  or  improved  water  wheels.  The  United  States,  assisted  by  something  like 
20,000,000  horsepower  of  steam  engines,  increases  its  annual  product  per  inhabit- 
ant. The  era  of  machinery  has  just  begun.  In  time  the  majority  of  processes 
on  the  farm  that  now  require  mere  hand  labor  will  be  performed  by  machinery. 
It  is  of  interest  to  notice  that  although  Italy  is  a  country  of  marvelous  fertility  its 
entire  agriculture  is  not  sufficient  to  furnish  large  average  incomes  for  its  people. 
It  has  comparatively  few  steam  engines,  comparatively  Few  manufactories.  The 
result  is  summed  up  by  saying  that  in  Great  Britain  thirty  families  out  of  every 
hundred  receive  $1,000  or  more  income  per  annum,  while  in  Italy  only  three  fami- 
lies out  of  every  hundred  receive  the  same  amount.  The  economical  effort  which 
promises  most  to  the  Italians  aims  at  the  increase  of  manufactures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Can  you  inform  the  commission  how  many  States 
have  provided  for  the  children  in  the  rural  districts,  giving  advantage  of  the  high 
schools  in  the  villages  to  every  child  in  Ohio? — A.  Many  of  the  States  have  recently 
undertaken  to  improve  their  rural  schools,  mostly  consisting  of  sparsely  populated 
districts  and  enrolling  from  ten  to  twenty  pupils  in  each  school.  Ohio  itself 
has  done  a  great  deal  in  this  matter,  following  the  example  of  Kingsville,  in  Ash- 
tabula County.  It  has  also  made  a  law  called  the  Boxwell  law,  which  provides 
for  certificates  of  graduation  for  pupils  in  rural  schools  of  Ohio,  and  makes  pos- 
sible their  further  education  in  high  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

FREE  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  FREE  TRANSPORTATION, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  On  the  question  of  free  schoolbooks,  would  you 
please  inform  the  commission  how  many  States  have  adopted  the  system,  and 
give  the  dates  of  said  adoption  as  far  as  practicable? — A.  I  offer  herewith  a  table 
showing  the  States  that  have  adopted  a  free  text-book  law,  and  have  given  oppo- 
site to  each  the  date  of  the  adoption.  I  have  added  to  it  another  table,  showing 
10  States  that  have  adopted  what  may  be  called  local  option— in  other  words,  they 
permit  the  town  or  district  to  provide  text-books  for  the  pupils  within  its  corporate 
limits,  and  loan  them  to  the  pupils  without  cost. 

Free  text  books. 

IN  THE  STATE. 


Since. 

State. 

Owner. 

Remarks. 

1884.... 

1889. ... 

do 

1891.... 

1893.... 

School  corporation 

District  or  Columbia 

1893.... 
1893... .. 

District  of  Columbia 

Below  the  high   schools.      1892,   6 

grades. 
Some  towns  previously. 

1894.... 

1895,.. 

1896... 
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Free  text  books — Continued 
AT  LOCAL  OPTION. 


Since. 

State. 

Owner. 

Remarks. 

1864 

Union  school  district 

Town 

"Out  of  any  moneys  provided  for 
the  purpose." 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1890 

1891 

do 

1893 

do 

1895 

.    do 

1897 

..  do 

1897.... 

School  corporation 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  On  the  question  of  conveyance  of  children  to  school, 
tuition,  and  text-books  at  public  expense,  would  the  results  thus  obtained  reim- 
burse the  taxpayer  for  the  otherwise  loss  by  reason  of  nonattendance  on  the 
school?  In  what  States  is  the  conveyance  of  children  to  school  provided  for  by 
legislation,  and  the  State  leading  in  the  movement? — A.  The  free  transportation 
of  pupils  to  well-graded  schools  in  the  center  of  the  town  began  less  than  thirty 
years  ago,  and  within  the  last  four  years  the  movement  has  spread  rapidly  to  other 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

I  offer  the  following  statistical  information,  showing  the  States  in  which  the 
plan  has  been  adopted  and  other  items  of  interest.  The  plan  has  the  advantage 
that  it  gives  a  better  grade  of  instruction  to  the  pupils  at  a  smaller  cost  than  the 
former  plan: 

Free  transportation  of  pupils. 


Since. 

State. 

By- 

Remarks. 

1869.... 

1888.... 

do 

Not  exceeding  25  per  cent  of  the 
school  money. 
Do. 

1891-... 

do 

1893.... 

...do... 

Discontinuing  small  school. 
Do. 

1893.-- 

do... 

1894... 

Unable  to  attend  because  living  re- 
mote. 

In  certain  counties  only  by  special 
laws. 

To  other  district  or  city. ' 

For  economy  and  advantage. 

1895...- 

Ohio * „_. 

1896.... 

1897.... 

School  corporation 

1897-.-. 

1897.... 

do 

For  those  made  distant  by  closing 
small  school  and  not  above  cost  of 
small  school. 

Living  at  an  unreasonable  distance 

Living  distant  l£  miles. 

1897.... 

do 

1897.... 

do 

1898.— 

Rhode  Island 

Town 

1899.... 

By  two-thirds  of  votes  cast. 

1  Especially  for  grades  higher  than  in  the  home  school. 

Appended  are  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  twelve  on  rural 
schools  to  the  National  Educational  Association,  July  9,  1895. 

The  first  extract  is  from  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  instruction  and 
discipline. 

' '  It  was  Massachusetts  that  led  the  way  in  developing  the  district  system,  and  it 
is  Massachusetts  that  is  leading  the  way  in  consolidation.  An  act  that  dates  from 
1869  authorizes  any  town  in  the  Commonwealth  to  raise  money  by  taxation  to 
enable  the  school  committee,  in  its  discretion,  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of 
pupils  to  and  from  the  public  schools  at  public  cost.  The  towns  were  already 
empowered  to  build  schoolhouses  wherever  they  were  really  needed.  Availing 
themselves  of  these  powers,  many  towns  have  entered  upon  the  work  of  consoli- 
dating their  schools.    How  the  work  goes  on  is  shown  by  the  following  table, 
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exhibiting  the  sums  of  money  paid  for  public-school  transportation  for  a  series  of 
years: 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

1888-89 

$22,118.38 
24,145.12 
30,648.68 
38,726.07 

1892-93 

$50, 590. 41 
63,617.68 
76,608.29 
91, 136. 11 

1889  90.-. 

1893-94 

189U-91 -- 

1894-95 

1891  92   

1895-96... 

"  The  movement  has  extended  beyond  Massachusetts  and  reached  every  one  of 
the  New  England  States.  In  these  States  many  hundreds  of  schools  have  been  con- 
solidated, and  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  Occasionally  an  unsuccessful 
experiment  is  reported,  but  the  great  stream  of  testimony  runs  strongly  the  other 
way.  Longer  school  terms,  better  teachers,  better  grading,  better  instruction, 
more  interest  in  the  pupils,  greater  physical  comfort  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
better  supervision — these  are  the  claims  that  are  made  for  the  new  departure. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  new  way  is  never  more  expensive  than  the  old 
one,  and  often  it  is  less  expensive. 

"  The  movement  has  spread  beyond  New  England.  In  1894  a  law  was  enacted  in 
New  Jersey  providing  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense,  in  order 
that  rural  schools  might  be  consolidated  with  city  ones.  A  most  intei-esting 
experiment  in  consolidation  is  being  tried  in  northeastern  Ohio,  where  some 
schools  had  already  died  out  and  many  more  were  lingering  on  the  verge  of  death. 
Permissive  legislation  has  been  obtained  in  several  counties,  and  already  many 
townships  are  working  the  plan  successfully,  while  many  others  are  looking  on 
expectantly  and  are  apparently  on  the  point  of  making  the  new  departure.  The 
newspapers  are  quick  to  note  the  innovation,  and  it  is  already  attracting  attention 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  State. 

"  The  distinct  pedagogical  advantages  of  consolidation  are  much  more  fully  set 
forth  in  the  reports  on  supply  of  teachers  and  instruction  and  discipline  than  here. 
In  this  report  the  topic  is  dealt  with  mainly  as  it  is  related  to  organization  and 
administration.  The  fact  is,  however,  the  several  aspects  of  consolidation  are 
inseparably  connected.  As  a  rule,  whatever  promotes  simplicity  and  ease  of 
administration  promotes  good  instruction,  and  vice  versa.  No  one  of  the  sub- 
committees that  handle  the  subject  for  a  moment  supposes  that  there  is  any  charm 
in  the  word ' '  consolidation  "  to  cast  all  the  evil  spirits  out  of  the  rural  school,  but 
they  all  believe,,  after  giving  the  subject  mature  consideration,  that  great  possibil- 
ities of  improvement  lie  in  that  direction.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  consolida- 
tion remedy  can  not  be  universally  applied,  because  physical  and  social  conditions 
often  forbid.  The  fact  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  land  will 
be  schooled  in  little  schools — rural  schools,  ungraded  schools — or  they  will  not  be 
schooled  at  all.  Suggestions  looking  to  the  improvement  of  these  schools  will  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  all  the  subcommittees,  but  insistence  is  here  placed  upon 
the  fact  that  the  consolidation  remedy  can  be  applied  on  a  grand  scale,  with  the 
largest  promise  of  success. 

"  In  most  States  some  new  legislation  will  be  necessary  to  that  end,  but  not  in 
all.  Wherever  the  township-unit  system  exists  the  first  step,  and  the  long  step, 
has  already  been  taken.  In  such  States  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  secure  the 
needed  legislation  in  relation  to  transportation.  State  Superintendent  Emery,  of 
Wisconsin,  has  already  notified  the  people  of  his  State  that  the  laws  contain  all 
the  provisions  that  are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  move  at  once  in  the  direction 
of  school  consolidation. 

"  It  is  important  that  the  consolidation  reform  shall  not  be  misunderstood.  It 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there  shall  be  only  one  school  in  a  town  or  town- 
ship. It  does  not  mean  either  that  parts  of  different  townships  or  counties  shall 
not  be  comprised  in  one  school.  These  questions  are  merely  matters  of  detail, 
and  their  adjustment  will  depend  upon  such  factors  as  the  size  of  townships,  the 
distribution  of  villages  or  other  local  centers,  the  direction  and  condition  of 
roads,  streams,  and  bridges,  the  distribution  of  population,  and  the  physical 
configuration  of  the  township  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  country.    *    *    * 

"  It  is  noteworthy,  let  it  be  remarked  again,  how  different  social  elements  tend 
to  attract  one  another  and  so  to  coalesce.  School  consolidation,  especially  its 
practicability,  turns  largely  upon  means  of  cheap,  safe,  and  easy  communication 
throughout  the  school  area.    Here  we  touch  a  question  intimately  relating  to 
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social  progress  that  has  been  receiving  increasing  attention  the  last  few  years. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  improvement  of  roads.  Those  who  have  been  promoting 
this  movement  have  not  probably  regarded  it  as  a  measure  of  educational  reform; 
but  such  it  is.  Perhaps  there  is  no  rural  interest  of  a  social  nature  that  would  be 
more  decidedly  enhanced  by  good  roads  than  the  educational  interest.  The  people 
of  some  of  the  towns  of  Ohio,  where  the  new  plan  is  being  tried,  claim  this  as  a 
decided  advantage,  that  the  drivers  of  the  omnibuses  serve  as  carriers  for  the 
mails  between  the  farmhouses  and  the  post-offices,  thus  promoting  the  diffusion 
of  intelligence  in  still  another  way." 

The  second  extract  is  from  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  maintenance: 

"Transportation  to  central  schools. — The  collection  of  pupils  into  larger  units 
than  the  district  school  furnishes  may  be  accomplished  under  favorable  circum- 
stances by  transporting  at  State  or  local  expense  all  the  pupils  of  the  small  rural 
districts  to  a  central  graded  school  and  abolishing  the  small  ungraded  school. 
This  is  the  radical  and  effective  measure  which  is  to  do  great  good  in  many  sec- 
tions of  each  State.  As  shown  already  by  the  subcommittee  on  the  maintenance 
of  schools,  Massachusetts,  in  which  the  plan  began  under  the  town  superin- 
tendent of  Concord,  Mr.  John  B.  Tileston  (about  the  year  1878  in  Concord,  or 
even  earlier  in  the  town  of  Quincy) ,  paid  in  1894-95  the  sum  of  $76,608  for  the 
transportation  of  children  from  small  rural  schools  to  central  graded  schools— 
213  towns  out  of  a  total  of  353  towns  and  cities  using  this  plan  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  securing  the  twofold  result  of  economy  in  money  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  graded  for  ungraded  schools.  The  spread  of  this  plan  to  Maine,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  some  other 
States  (see  Report  of  Bureau  of  Education  for  1894-95,  pp.  1469-1482)  demon- 
strates its  practicability.  Experiments  with  this  plan  have  already  suggested 
improvements,  as  in  the  Kingsville  experiment  in  Ohio,  where  the  transportation 
reached  in  all  cases  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  and  yet  reduced  the  cost  of  tuition 
from  $22.75  to  $12.25  a  year  for  each  of  the  50  pupils  brought  to  the  central  school 
from  the  outlying  districts. 

"Improvement  of  roads. — Wherever  this  plan  of  abolishing  the  small  ungraded 
school  is  practicable  it  is  by  far  the  best  remedy  to  be  applied. 

"But  there  will  remain  large  numbers  of  small  ungraded  rural  schools  in  which 
the  plan  of  transportation  is  not  feasible  by  reason  of  great  distances  and  poor 
roads.  The  Agricultural  Department  is  seconding  the  efforts  of  many  States  to 
improve  roads  in  rural  districts.  In  many  places  road  improvement  is  a  necessary 
condition  previous  to  the  betterment  of  rural  schools." 

Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  some  other  States  have  provided  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  pupils  from  sparsely  settled  districts  to  the  large  schools  in  villages  cen- 
trally situated.  It  is  found  that  the  cost  of  transportation  is  more  than  saved  by 
the  amount  saved  in  wages  of  teachers,  fewer  teachers  being  able  to  do  better 
work  under  the  new  plan  than  the  more  numerous  teachers  under  the  old  plan. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  local  transportation — taking  them  to  the 
school? — A.  Yes;  the  children  are  transported  in  a  covered  conveyance,  a  sort  of 
omnibus,  which  is  called  in  the  towns  in  Massachusetts  a  "  barge,"  which  goes  to 
the  remote  parts  of  the  district  and  takes  up  the  children  in  the  morning,  conveys 
them  to  school,  and  returns  them  to  their  residences  in  the  afternoon  at  the  close 
of  school. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  you  no  statistics  or  information  relative  to  the  edu- 
cation of  negroes  in  the  South?  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  the  com- 
mission for  technical  or  manual  schools  for  the  colored  population?  Is  it  not  a 
more  important  education  than  high  schools?  Is  it  better  suited  for  that  race- 
technical  education? — A.  The  increase  of  children  in  colored  schools  in  the 
South  since  1876  is  shown  in  a  table  which  follows.  In  1876  less  than  600,000 
negro  children  were  enrolled  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  South  Central 
States.  The  past  year  the  number  has  risen  to  1,511,618.  There  are  remarkable 
schools  for  the  training  of  colored  teachers,  especially  at  Hampton,  Va.;  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  Claflin  University,  in  South  Carolina;  Fiske  University,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Common-school  statistics,  classified  by  race,  1S9S-99. 


State. 


Estimated  number 

of  persons  5  to  18 

years  of  age. 


White.      Colored. 


White.  Colored 


Percentage  of 
the  whole. 


Pupils  enrolled 

in  the 
public  schools. 


Per  cent  of  per- 
sons 5  to  18 
years  enrolled. 


White.    Colored. 


White.  Colored. 


Alabama 

Arkansas -- 

Delaware  (1891-82) ... 
District  of  Columbia 

Florida  (1897-98) 

Georgia 

Kentucky  (1896-97) .. 

Louisiana- 

Maryland 

Mississippi  (1896-97) . 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee .' 

Texas -- 

Virginia j 

West  Virginia  (1897-9 

Total  1898-99.  __ 
Total  1889-90... 


345,700 
337,900 
39,850 
47,990 
95,460 
390,500 
563,900 
234,200 
277,600 
216,300 
898, 100 
391,500 
1S1.900 
501,000 
809,900 
342,900 
279,700 


296,200 

131,000 

8,980 

26,390 

75,640 
366,400 

96,600 
249,400 

80,000 
315,000 

54.700 
234,700 
305.300 
169,000 
248,100 
244,000 

11,500 


53.86 
72.06 
81.61 
64.52 
55.79 
51. 59 
85.37 
48.43 
77.63 
40.71 
94.26 
62.52 
37.34 
74.78 
76.55 
58.43 
96.05 


46.14 
27.94 
18.39 
35.48 
44.21 
48.41 
14.63 
51.57 
22.37 
59.29 

5.74 
37.48 
62.66 
25.22 
23.45 
41.57 

3.95 


290,521 
224,841 
28,316 
30,244 
67,657 
283,614 
432,572 
121,936 
182,480 
170,811 
637,904 
263.217 
123;  398 
397,  914 
a425,814 
241,696 
227,676 


143,212 
76,546 
4,858 
15, 316 
40,798 

185,463 
69,321 
74,233 
46,852 

196,  768 
30,114 

127,399 

146,477 

101, 931 
a  126, 689 

117, 129 
8,512 


84.04 
66.54 
71.06 
63.02 
70.87 
72.64 
76.71 
52.06 
65.73 
78.97 
71.03 
67.23 
67.84 
79.42 
52.58 
70.49 
81.40 


48.35 
58.43 
54.10 
58.04 
53.94 
50.62 
71.76 
29.76 
58.57 
62.47 
55.05 
54.28 
47.98 
60.31 
51.06 
48.00 
74.02 


5,954,400 
65,132,948 


2,912,910 
62,510,847 


67.15 
67.15 


32.85 
32.85 


4,150,641 
3,402,420 


1,511,618 
1,296,959 


69.71 
66.28 


51.89 
51.66 


State. 

Average  daily  attend- 
ance. 

Per  cent  of  enrollment. 

Number  of  teachers. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

215,123 
138,003 
(219,746 

22,728 

46,329 
158,649 
265,623 

90,187 
109, 696 
103,353 
d  401, 015 
140,162 

86,725 

283,594 

<zd293,434 

141,382 

154,154 

126,015 
48,174 

d2,947 
11,304 
27,675 

106,831 
43,074 
56,136 
22,989 

120,547 

d  15, 349 

67,148 

107,  693 

69,140 

ad  76, 621 

61,754 

5,614 

74.05 
61.38 
69.73 
75.15 
68.48 
55.93 
61.41 
73.96 
60.11 
60.51 
62.86 
53.25 
70.28 
71.27 
68.91 
58.50 
67.71 

87.99 
62.93 
60.66 
73.81 
67.83 
57.60 
62.14 
75.62 
49.07 
61.26 
50.97 
52.71 
73.52 
67.83 
60.48 
52.72 
65.95 

4,173 

c5,536 
734 
770 
2,108 
6,230 
8,564 
3,072 
4,300 
4,747 

13,153 
5,390 

e2,928 
7,347 

11,849 
6,671 
6,565 

3,130 

cl,537 

Delaware  (1891-82) 
District  of  Columbia  . . 
Florida  (1897-98) 

106 

389 

684 

3,347 

Kentucky  (1896-87)  .... 

1,396 

1,085 

827 

Mississippi  (1896-97)  ... 

3,156 
629 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

2,814 

e2,045 

1,867 

Texas 

3,140 
2,165 

West  Virginia  (1897-98) 

243 

Total  1898.99 
Total  1889-90 

2,669,903 
2,165,249 

969,011 
813, 710 

64.33 
63.64 

64.10 

62.74 

94,137 
78,903 

28,560 
24,072 

a  Includes  only  pupils  of  legal  school  age  (8  to  17  years). 
cln  1897-98.     "  d  Approximately. 


6  United  States  Census, 
e  In  1896-97. 


Sixteen  former  slave  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Year. 

Common-school 
enrollment. 

Expend- 
itures 
(both 
races). 

Tear. 

Common-school 
enrollment. 

Expend- 
itures 
(both 
races). 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

1870-71 

$10,385,464 
11,623,238 
11,176,048 
11,823,775 
13,021,514 
12,033,865 
11,231,073 
12,093,091 
12,174,141 
12,678,685 
13,656,814 
15,241,740 
16,363,471 
17,884,558 
19,253,874 
20,208,113 

1886-87 

2,975,773 
3,110,606 
3,197,830 
3,402,420 
3,570,624 
3,607,549 
3,697,899 
3,848,541 
3,846,267 
3,943,801 
3,937,992 
4,145,737 
4,150,641 

1,118,556 
1,140,405 
1,213,092 
1,296,959 
1,329,549 
1,354,316 
1,367,515 
1,432,198 
1,423,593 
1,449,325 
1,460,084 
1,540,749 
1,511,618 

$20,821,969 

1871-72 

1887-88 — 

21,810,158 

1872-73......... 

1888-89... 

23,171,878 

1873^74 

1889-90 

24,880,107 

1874-75 

1890-91.-- 

26,690,310 

1875-76 

1891-92.. 

27,691,488 

1876-77 

1,827,139 
2,034,946 
2,013,684 
2,215,674 
2,234,877 
2,249,263 
2,370,110 
2,546,448 
2,676,911 
2,773,145 

57f,506 

675,150 

685,942 

784,709 

802,374 

802.982 

817,240 

1,002,313 

1,030,463 

1,048,659 

1892-83 

28,535,738 

1877  78 

1893-94      

29,223,546 

1878-79.... 

1894-95 

29,443,584 

1879-80..  . 

1895-96 

31,149,724 

1880-81 

1896-97 

31,144,801 

18B1-82 

1897-98. 

31,247,218 

1882-83 

1898-99    

Total.— 

32,849,892 

1883-84 

1884-35 

70,377,877 

25,859,297 

679,509,877 

1885-86 
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Industrial  training  of  colored  students  in  1898-99. 


Pupils  receiv- 
ing industrial 
training. 

Students  trained 

n  industrial  branches 

State. 
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1 
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02 
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o 
o 
o 
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•a 
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1,181 
126 

22 
136 

81 
345 

1,008 
191 
14 
110 
213 

1,672 

2,189 

317 

36 

246 

294 

2,017 

264 

78 

6 

0 

22 

22 

244 
32 
12 
67 
55 

167 

36 

11 

13 

26 

18 

4 

0 

0 

42 

45 
12 
4 
3 
0 
2 

44 
5 

""6 
0 

14 

36 
35 

2 
56 

4 
80 

608 

197 

12 

66 

161 

1,621 

147 
119 
6 
43 
78 
169 

791 

District  of  Columbia... 

0 
0 
8 

0 
0 
8 

0 
0 
10 

11 

0 

0 
79 

211 

0 

89 

364 

41 

422 

98 

30 

624 

0 

60 

627 

-106 

191 

581 

0 

0 
196 
381 
172 
319 
110 
79 
1,101 

0 
124 
992 
519 
675 
1,153 

0 

0 
285 
745 
213 
741 
208 
109 

1,725 

0 

184 

1,619 
625 
866 

1,734 
0 

0 
23 
99 

2 
343 

10 

128 

0 

93 
30 
12 
234 
0 

0 
38 
58 

6 
93 
47 
30 
240 

0 
25 
210 
20 
57 
73 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
24 
0 
5 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

75 

29 

0 

48 

0 

0 

40 

6 

14 

45 

0 

0 

13 

50 

0 

5 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

■     7 

0 

60 

12 

0 

0 
0 

~"i 

0 

21 
28 
10 

0 
185 
244 
162 
281 
110 
33 
1,037 

0 
61 
861 
472 
691 
954 

0 

6 
67 
44 
81 
151 

0 

135 

0 

,  0 

16 

23 

'"o 

43 
0 

17 
14 

0 
12 
16 

0 

18 

0 

84 

0 

11 

59 

67 

72 

45 

0 

0 
28 

0 

10 

68 

.    0 

0 
15 
0 
0 
2 
0 

0 
4 
0 
0 

42 
0 
2 

11 
0 

0 

""6 
0 
0 

J 

'"& 

0 

20 
450 
0 
72 
170 
122 
99 
380 
0 

26 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

167 

0 

70 

69 

■m 

22 
0 

23 
0 

268 

n 

Total 

5,124 

9,029 

14, 153 

1,356 

1,473 

172 

48 

109 

56 

355 

216 

169 

628 

7,747 

2,218 

1  875 

Financial  summary  of  the  164  colored  schools. 


State. 
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Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 


8132,667 
1,243 


2,700 
2,702 
40, 577 


900 
27, 034 


Missouri . 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . . 
South  Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia . . 


6,000 

200 

0 

14, 397 

8,629 

20, 000 

11, 200 

12, 539 

2,622 

149, 604 


17, 156 

6,630 

500 

17,682 

2,154 

36,337 

200 

425 

3,955 
13, 165 

5,550 
16,400 

3,657 

200 

25,480 

5,480 
15,000 
10, 510 
23, 135 

8,591 
19,417 

5,700 


$13, 603 

6,150 

500 

18,025 

1,375 

29, 165 

3,175 

1,200 

2,930 

6,292 

5,425 

22, 125 

3, 037 

100 

23, 712 

5,400' 

15,000 

10, 750 

21,005 

14,025 

16,750 

6,350 


13512,376 
199, 500 

25,000 
910, 800 

93, 600 
919, 375 


$13, 687 
9,500 
4,800 

33, 600 
2,500 

15, 300 


$3,921 
5,998 


$9,445 
2,000 


9,297 

938 

14,807 


9,300 

1,800 

32,100 


$147, 894 
14,064 
1,251 
12,000 
19,885 
52,370 


5,000 
88,569 
423, 103 
102, 100 
515, 200 
138,800 


452, 500 
134, 000 
234, 000 
294, 600 
951, 350 
294, 000 
1, 213, 300 
104, 200 


7,865 
10, 000 
2,000 
2,250 
34, 590 
5,000 
19, 363 
19,368 
0 
1,950 
1,535 
1,200 
23,550 
20,000 


1,493 

3,834 

1,346 

3,764 

2,030 

413 

12, 337 

2,364 

1,250 

5,514 

12, 390 

13,463 

7,861 

386 


1,739 
8,860 
1,260 
6,915 
1,358 
0 
7,015 
1,636 
30,000 
587 
1,320 


33,270 
1,856 


5,960 
21,797 
11,654 
26,547 

2,000 

59 

48,095 

6,142 
10, 000 
44,959 
36,953 
22,422 
162, 646 

6,268 


Total. 


433,014  237,324  226,094 


7,611,273  227,558  103,406  149,441 


652,966 


$174,947 
31,562 
6,051 
64,197 
25,123 
114,577 


16,657 
44,481 
16,250 
38,476 
39,978 
5,472 
86,810 
29,510 
41,250 
53,010 
62,198 
37,085 
227,327 
28,510' 


1,133,371 
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The  aggregate  amount  paid  from  public  taxes  for  colored  education  in  the 
Southern  States  during  the  past  twenty-six  years  is  about  $100,000,000.  The 
increase  in'  enrollment  in  colored  schools  has  been  in  excess  of  the  increase  in 
population.  So,  too,  has  the  enrollment  of  white  children  in  the  South.  The 
amount  of  public  money  expended  for  education  of  both  races  in  the  year  1899 
was  $32,849,892. 

I  should  certainly  say  that  it  is  desirable  to  increase  technical  and  manual 
training  schools  for  the  colored  population  of  the  South,  but  I  would  not  dispar- 
age the  education  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  the  high  schools  which,  as  I  have 
stated,  deal  with  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  other  branches  of  phys- 
ical science,  and  languages.  The  language  studies  help  to  give  an  insight  into 
human  nature  and  to  make  a  government  by  public  opinion  possible.  The  mathe- 
matics and  natural  sciences  help  to  conquer  nature  and  to  give  industrial  ability. 
The  total  number  of  colored  students  in  the  high  schools  of  the  South  amounts  to 
something  over  15,000,  and  the  total  in  colleges  and  higher  education,  including" 
the  secondary  education  in  their  preparatory  departments,  is  43,430.  About  2,000 
of  the  students  are  in  the  old-fashioned  classical  course  of  study,  learning  lan- 
guages and  mathematics  chiefly.  The  number  in  scientific  courses  is  1,326,  while 
the  number  of  students  in  what  are  called  the  branches  of  English  education  is 
10,343.  Fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  and.  fifty-three  colored  pupils  are  receiv- 
ing industrial  training.  It  is  seen  that  1,356  of  these  are  learning  farm  work, 
1,473  are  learning  carpentry,  a  little  over  500  are  learning  blacksmithing,  machine 
work,  and  work  in  metals,  628  are  learning  printing,  7,747  are  learning  sewing, 
and  2,218  learning  cooking.  I  think  that  special  pains  should  be  taken  to  encour- 
age industrial  training  throughout  the  South,  not  only  in  the  colored  schools  but 
in  the  white  schools,  for  the  manufactures  that  are  springing  up  at  every  village 
center  in  the  South  need  skilled  labor,  and  there  is  a  surplus  population  not  needed 
on  the  farms  which  should  be  drawn  into  the  mills.  Doubtless  inventions  will  be 
made  such  as  will  reduce  the  hand  labor  necessary  to  cultivating  and  harvesting 
the  staple  crops.  This  will  cause  a  readjustment  of  vocations  and  the  increase  of 
labor  in  manufactures  and  commerce. 

The  question  of  overproduction  comes  up  frequently  in  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion of  the  transfer  of  labor  from  the  production  of  raw  material  to  the  vocations 
of  manufacturing  and  commerce.  What  is  the  exact  proportion  of  the  different 
industries  so  adjusted  that  there  will  be  no  overproduction  or  underproduction? 
It  is  obvious  at  the  outset  that  any  given  industry  now  in  existence  may  be  made 
to  overproduce  by  transferring  all  the  labor  of  the  community  into  that  particular 
field,  and  by  that  transfer  all  of  the  other  industries  would  be  undersupplied.  It 
is  possible  in  a  community  to  furnish  more  raw  material  than  is  needed  in  that 
community.  When  that  is  the  case,  it  is  desirable  that  some  of  the  labor  should 
he  transferred  from  the  production  of  raw  material  to  its  manufacture  and 
exchange.  But,  again,  by  such  transfer  the  laborers  who  produce  the  necessities 
in  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  (the  goods  that  are  cheap  and  durable)  may  pro- 
duce more  than  is  needed  in  that  sphere.  But  there  is  a  class  of  manufactures, 
the  list  of  which  is  always  growing  larger,  which  provides  articles  of  creature 
comfort,  and  besides  these  there  is  labor  which  tends  to  the  protection  of  the  com- 
munity in  health  and  in  the  safety  of  person  and  property.  Thus,  as  fast  as  the 
laborers  can  be  spared  from  the  production  of  the  raw  material  and  from  the 
manufacture  of  the  necessary  articles  in  clothing  and  shelter,  they  enter  the  occu- 
pations that  relate  to  amusement  and  recreation,  and  the  profession  of  medicine; 
all  these  deal  with  the  protection  of  health;  and  besides  these  occupations  they 
enter  upon  the  legal  profession,  the  insurance  of  goods,  insurance  against  fire, 
and  against  accidents  and  death,  these  things  being  devoted  to  the  protection  of 
property  and  life.  Besides  these,  the  officials  managing  public  works,  and  those 
who  administer  public  charities,  and  the  officers  of  the  government  of  the  people 
(these  occupations,  too,  dealing  with  protection)  increase  and  multiply.  Besides 
these  two  general  classes  of  occupations  which  relate  first  to  luxury  and  creature 
comfort  and  require  a  higher  order  of  educated,  technical  skill,  and  secondly,  to 
the  means  of  protection,  there  is  a  higher  order  of  occupations  which  have  to  do 
with  the  moral  and  religious  culture,  the  intellectual  education  of  the  people,  the 
trades  that  supply  ornament  on  useful  goods  and  make  the  works  of  fine  art,  or 
occupations  that  deal  with  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  information,  the  edit- 
ing and  printing  of  books,  the  operating  of  the  telegraph,  and,  lastly,  the  pursuit 
of  science  and  the  invention  of  devices  useful  in  the  arts.  I  have  already  quoted 
freely  from  an  article  in  which  I  have  described  this  transfer  of  laborers  from  the 
production  of  necessities  to  the  industries  that  deal  with  creature  comfort,  pro- 
tection, and  culture. 
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What  I  have  said  regarding  the  education  of  the  colored  race  holds  with  refer- 
ence to  the  education  of  the  Indians.  The  Indian  has  had  hitherto  the  tribal  form 
of  civilization.  The  defect  of  the  tribe  is  that  it  does  not  permit  the  rise  of  com- 
binations large  enough  to  give  free  development  to  productive  industry,  and  it 
does  not  permit  the  ownership  of  land  in  severalty.  Major  Pratt's  Indian  school 
at  Carlisle  teaches  the  Indian  to  desire  individual  ownership  of  farms  and  shops, 
and  to  specialize  his  industry  in  shoemaking,  the  making  of  harnesses,  the  cook- 
ing of  food,  the  making  of  clothing,  and  the  building  of  houses. 

I  have  already  presented  in  a  separate  table  the  noteworthy  industrial  schools 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  showing  not  only  the  numbers  of  students 
but  the  branches  of  study  pursued.  I  would  here  call  attention  to  the  importance 
of  good  teachers  in  this  new  experiment  of  teaching  industries.  If  the  schools  are 
to  furnish  students  well  equipped  to  enter  the  fields  of  labor,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  teachers  understand  how  to  combine  science  with  the  arts;  how  to  make  the 
pupil  understand  the  reasons  for  the  knacks  and  technicalities  of  the  trades.  At 
present  we  have  few  teachers  who  can  teach  the  arts  and  trades  as  well  as  the 
great  mass  of  teachers  can  teach  arithmetic,  reading,  and  geography. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  not  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  the  best  sys- 
tem of  manual  training  they  can  get;  get  so  much  schooling  and  then  go  in  as  an 
apprentice? — A.  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say  that  the  apprentice  system  remains 
to  this  date  the  best  system  of  learning.  •  I  think  that  in  many  of  the  arts  the 
school  gives  a  much  better  instruction,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  teachers  of  the  arts 
and  industries  have-learned  how  to  teach  their  specialties  in  progressive  lessons,  just 
as  arithmetic  is  taught,  they  will  far  excel  the  best  forms  of  apprenticeship.  The 
just  complaint  against  the  apprentice  system  is  that  the  employer  naturally  wishes 
to  get  as  much  as  he  can  out  of  the  apprentice  and  hold  him  as  long  as  he  can  in 
his  service.  He  therefore  holds  back  from  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  higher 
secrets  of  the  trade  and  does  not  give  him  the  finishing  touch.  He  keeps  the 
apprentice  at  work  on  the  drudgery  of  the  trade  too  long,  and  often  the  apprentice 
is  not  helped  at  all  to  acquire  the  highest  skill.  It  is  a  different  thing  in  a  school. 
The  individual  is  praised  and  rewarded  for  his  efforts  to  master  the  most  difficult 
processes  of  the  trade,  and  it  hastens  the  pupils  as  fast  as  their  capacity  will  permit. 
From  year  to  year  new  cities  are  building  manual  training  schools  and  trade  schools, 
and  it  will  by  and  by  become  possible  for  any  person  who  has  earned  a  little  money 
to  leave  his  regular  work  and.  take  a  portion  of  a  year  or  a  whole  year  for  better 
preparation  in  some  trade  school.  This  will  assist  very  much  the  transfer  of  the 
best  laborers  from  the  production  of  raw  material  and  the  coarser  manufactures 
into  spheres  where  the  highest  skill  is  required  and  paid  a  much  higher  remuner- 
ation. In  the  article  to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago,  showing  this  transfer  of 
laborers,  it  is  noted  that  in  the  twenty  years  from  1870  to  1890  the  classes  of  labor 
which  require  more  directive  power  and  more  skill  increased  very  much  faster 
than  the  population.  For  instance,  designers  and  draftsmen  and  inventors  in- 
creased from  104  in  1,000,000  to  four  times  that  number  in  each  1,000,000  of  the 
population.  Chemists  and.  metallurgists  increased  to  three  times  the  number-  in 
each  1,000,000,  journalists  doubled,  printers,  compositors,  and  lithographers  went 
up  from  about  3,000  in  1,000,000  to  nearly  5,000  in  1,000,000;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mere  blacksmith,  the  man  of  all  work,  decreased  from  11,000  in  1,000,000 
to  9,000  in  1,000,000,  and  the  specialized  workers  in  iron  and  steel  increased  from 
14,000  to  21,000  in  1,000,000.  Workers  in  stoves  and  furnaces,  upholstery,  paper 
hanging,  plumbers,  makers  of  pottery,  painters,  and  glaziers,  makers  of  clocks 
and  watches,  increased  from  9,000  in  1,000,000  to  16,000  in  1,000,000.  Besides  this 
there  was  a  large  increase  of  people  engaged  in  managing  street  railroads  and 
steam  railroads  and  in  the  transfer  of  passengers  by  other  conveyances,  so  that 
while  in  1870  there  were  22,000  in  each  1,000,000,  in  1890  there  were  over  38,000  in 
each  1,000,000.  There  was  certainly  a  vast  improvement  in  the  dwelling  houses 
in  the  same  period,  so  that  each  person  is  able  with  the  wages  that  he  receives 
now  to  obtain  far  more  and  far  better  house  room. 

I  have  mentioned  already  the  increase  of  high  schools  in  the  United  States. 
Last  May  I  made  a  comparative  table  showing  the  increase  of  higher  education 
in  colleges,  universities,  and  technical  schools,  and  discovered,  to  my  surprise, 
that  in  twenty-five  years,  between  1872  and  1897,  the  number  of  students  m  the 
colleges  alone,  omitting  professional  and  technical  students,  had  increased  from 
590  in  1,000,000  to  1,210  in  1,000,000,  and  that  the  number  of  college  students  pur- 
suing special  investigations  with  a  view  to  increase  a  scientific  knowledge  in 
special  provinces  had  increased  from  less  than  200  in  1,000,000  in  1872  up  to 
5,000  in  1,000,000  in  1897.  This  class  of  students,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  class  of 
students  that  furnishes  the  most  useful  inventions  and  devices  not  only  for  manu- 
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factures  but  for  the  problems  of  city  life  that  relate  to  the  public  heartn  and  the 
management  of  waterworks,  gas  works,  the  purifying  of  the  slums,  and  such 
matters. 


I.  Number  of  college  students  to  each 
1,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States 
(excluding  professional  and  technical 
students,  but  including  post-graduate 

.students): 

1872  _ 590 

1873 ___ 740 

1874 760 

1875 740 

1876 730 

1877 710 

1878 790 

1879 ;.  780 

1880 780 

1881 76Q 

1882-83 740 

1883-84 750 

1884-85 760 

1885-86 700 

1886-67 710 

1887-88 710 

1888-89 .__ 750 

1889-90 880 

1890-91 930 

1891-92 1,020 

1892-93 1,080 

1893-94 1,140 

1894-95 1,190 

1895-96 1,220 

1896-97  __.. 1,210 

II.  The  following  table  shows  the  num- 
ber of  post-graduate  students  in  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  the  United 
States  each  year  for  twenty-five  years : 

1871-72 198 

1872-73,, 219 

1873-74 283 

1874-75 369 


1875-76 _.  399 

1876-77 389 

1877-78 414 

1878-79 465 

1879-80  .  411 

1880-81  460 

1882-83 522 

1883-84  778 

1884-85 869 

1885-86 935 

1886-87  ____ 1,237 

1887-88 1,290 

1888-89 1,343 

1889-90 1,717 

1890-91  ._ 2,131 

1891-92 2,499 

1892-93  _- 2,851 

1893-94 3,493 

1894-95 __.  3,999 

1895-96 4,363 

1896-97 ___. 4,919 

III.  Number  of  professional  students  to 
each  1,000,000  persons  in  the  United 
States: 

1872 _ _.  280 

1876  ._ 380 

1881 _._  440 

1885-86 __ _  450 

1890-91 570 

1895-96 ...  740 

IV.  Students  in  scientific  and  technical 
courses  in  the  United  States: 

1889-90  .- 14,869 

1890-91 15,586 

1891-92  17,012 

1892-93  20,329 

1893-94 23,254 

1894-95 24,055 

1895-96 23,598 


It  is  significant  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  have  increasing 
faith  in  the  higher  education  in  colleges,  that  in  the  short  period  of  twenty-five 
years  the  number  sent  by  the  people  to  these  institutions  should  have  more  than 
doubled  in  each  million  of  inhabitants. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  have  in  your  department  the  statistics  of 
present  enrollment  in  different  States,  have  you?  Also  by  States,  by  divisions 
and  States? — A.  I  give  the  tables  here  showing  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the 
different  States  in  secondary  schools  and  higher  education,  and  the  elementary 
and  secondary  together  in  a  separate  table. 
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Students  in  public  and  private  normal  schools  and  public  and  private  high  schools  in 

1898-99. 


State  or  Territory. 


Students  in  normal  courses. 


Public  normal 
schools. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Private  normal 
schools. 


Fe- 
male. 


Secondary  students. 


Public  high 
schools. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Private  second- 
ary schools. 


Male. 


United  States  - 


North  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Atlantic  Division. . 
South  Central  Division  . . 
North  Central  Division  . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  oi  Columbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 


Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana : . 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

-  Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

"Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


11,543 


33, 265 


11, 829 


11, 743 


197, 127 


279, 100 


4,242 
1,032 
1,157 
4,340 
772 


13,472 
2,762 
2,115 

11, 985 
2,931 


445 

581 

2,356 

8,139 


1,790 
1,000 
1,799 
6,687 
467 


63,  536 
10, 278 
14,680 
98,691 
9,942 


87, 147 
15,406 
20, 952 
140, 370 
15,225 


20, 797 
8,945 

10,335 
9,687 
2,136 


92 
2 
::<; 
56 
0 
3 
1,153 
78 
2,822 

0 

13 

14 

68 

542 

132 

0 

220 

43 

171 
210 
290 
94 
66 
175 
40 
111 


608 
101 
225 

1,365 
172 
572 

4,735 
790 

4,904 

25 
393 
156 
240 

469 
C7S 
177 
549 
75 

211 
394 
527 

90 
379 
348 

26 
140 


102 
"326 


36 
0 
124 
109 
118 
41 
84 


471 

617 


306 


365 
248 


12 
436 
464 
207 
778 
437 
615 
629 
104 
157 
175 
426 


575 

743 

1,304 

992 

1,951 

1,698 

1,582 

971 

274 

411 

482 

1,002 

120 


2,795 

2,162 

549 

210 

52 

34 

1,276 

61 

25 

31 

669 

275 


274 
25 

120 
72 


64 
"244' 


214 

214 


92 
253 
347 


1,'290 
"""319 


43 

43 
213 
146 
248 

58 
193 

56 

260 
585 
213 
260 


266 
215 


1,309 

1,608 

744 

314 

27 

21 

1,291 

84 

10 

27 

923 

329 


182 
"263 


3,870 
1,546 
1,367 

14,841 
1,448 
3,039 

22,266 
3,932 

11,227 

424 
1,820 
1,254 
1,584 

588 

410 
1,567 
2,245 

386 

2,336 
2,246 
1,294 
1,653 

684 
5,127 
1,263 

115 
62 

18, 687 
10,647 
14,573 
11,574 
7,566 
4,862 
11, 193 
7,723 
405 
788 
6,394 
5,279 

433 
118 

2,242 
60 
55 
366 
160 
129 

1,114 
670 

4,595 


4,973 
1,918 
1,802 

19,584 
1,988 
3,924 

28,524 
6,222 

18,212 

663 
2,270 
2,062 
2,382 
1,190 

527 
2,368 
3,321 

623 

3,090 
3,088 
1,772 
2,213 
1,241 
7,818 
1,549 
173 


24,281 

14,821 

22,546 

15,572 

9,982 

7,002 

16, 206 

11, 801 

599 

1,083 

8,198 

8,279 


151 

3,215 

.  116 

117 

575 

263 

225 

1,874 

1,107 

7,023 


1,193 
1,660 

670 
3,018 

234 
1,166 
5,040 
1,936 
6,980 

119 
874 
230 

1,676 
235 

3,187 
779 

1,828 
18 

1,565 
2,816 
1,312 
1,120 

531 
1,986 

777 
21 

207 

1,053 

922 

1,467 


792 
908 
2,484 
20 
101 
262 


0 
35 
63 
31 

0 
013 


90 
176 
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Whole  number  of  students  receiving  higher  education  (including  students  in  under- 
graduate and  graduate  departments  of  universities  and  colleges,  colleges  for 
women,  schools  of  technology,  and  in  professional  schools  and  departments)  in 
1898-99. 


State  or  Territory. 

Universities 

and  college3 

for  men  and 

for  both  sexes. 

A 
u 

©1 
o 

1 

a 

U 

u  o 

si 

ID 

"o 

o 

Schools  of 
technology 

Professional 
schools  and 
departments 
(law,  medi- 
cine, and  the- 
ology). 

Total  num- 
ber of  stu- 
dents in 
higher  edu- 
cation. 

6 

a 

a 

fa 

6 

6 
Is 

a 

<D 

la 

a 

fa 

1,759 

© 
■3 

6 
Is 

a 

0) 

fa 

United  States 

58,467 

18,948 

4,593 

10,866 

9,038 

1,339 

42,154 

109, 659 

37,505 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division . . 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 

22,354 
6,396 
6,330 

19,727 
3,660 

2,644 

991 

2,534 

10,501 

2,278 

4,048 
472 

51 

22 

813 

4,374 

4,399 

1,249 

31 

2,522 
1,715 

929 
3,063 

809 

232 
14 

57 
682 
354 

13,129 
5,520 
5,053 

17,106 
1,346 

523 
120 
42 
918 
156 

38,005 
13,631 
12,312 
39,896 
5,815 

8,260 
5,971 
7,032 
13,401 
2,841 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

814 

614 

342 

4,238 

706 

2,332 

5,981 

1,471 

5,856 

101 
1,087 

616 
1,112 

291 
1,328 

683 
1,000 

178 

1,183 

1,788 

772 

348 

634 

1,225 

341 

24 

15 

3,337 

1,872 

4,038 

1,495 

1,775 

1,381 

1,752 

1,755 

75 

129 

908 

1,210 

47 

35 

354 

13 

53 

92 

96 

45 

384 

225 

2.316 

188 
0 
114 
424 
204 
116 
683 
0 
915 

7 
127 
150 

37 
158 
154 

67 
175 
116 

281 
864 
223 
31 
292 
559 
254 
14 
16 

1,873 
752 

2,355 
894 

•  586 
767 
975 
752 
52 
87 
702 
706 

51 

"  24 

251 

0 

40 

80 

85 

34 

200 

152 

1,361 

33 

255 
131 
210 

2,369 
52 
478 

5,437 
473 

3,724 

5 
0 

0 
133 

0 

7 
218 

0 
160 

1,069 
848 
552 

8,107 
842 

2,865 
11,844 

2,298 

9,580 

101 
3,285 
1,881 
2,728 

422 
1,970 
1,209 
1,857 

178 

2,425 

4,132 

1,386 

618 

1,117 

2,034 

495 

90 

15 

6,009 
3,458 
9,375 
3,793 
2,539 
2,601 
3,374 
4,826 
164 
381 
1,347 
2,029 

76 
35 
1,033 
39 
53 
184 
96 
45 
493 
588 
3,173 

226 

New  Hampshire 

103 

9 

9 

114 

Massachusetts 

2,595 

125 

1,500 

84 

55 

426 

354 

47 
36 
24 
106 
10 

3,324 
240 

147 

1,099 
354 

127 

6 

522 

2,233 

16 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

1,951 

7 

Maryland - 

District  of  Columbia- 

276 

357 

287 

0 

1,911 
1,265 
1,055 
131 
378 
155 
625 

69 
42 
0 
2 
0 
3 
4 

829 
192 

196 

823 
10 

838 
1,066 
1,280 

561 

0 

1,056 

West  Virginia  _ 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

170 

264 
371 
232 

14 
0 
0 

1,006 
1,136 
1,459 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

116 

859 
1,180 
616 
1,082 
87 
525 
50 

1,242 

2,344 

315 

62 

483 
453 
154 

10 
15 
2 
0 
3 
11 
1 

1,150 

s. 

299 
208 

19 
10 

2,059 

Alabama — 

Mississippi 

860 

1,123 

382 

356 

0 

1,095 

305 

66 

28 

42 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 
Ohio      

16 

221 

250 
743 
200 
552 

0 
91 

0 
93 

2,422 
843 
5,137 
1,746 
764 
1,220 
1,129 
3,071 

116 

35 
425 
84 
3 
37 
76 
79 

2,210 

878 

51 

129 

2,960 

1,071 

32 

14 

621 

818 

493 

122 

1,173 

788 

1,619 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

89 
252 

20 
79 

72 

166 

439 
335 

22 
41 

724 

65 

484 
29 

277 
17 

1,089 

Western  Division: 

68 

24 

356 
26 

64 
21 

323 

33 

348 

21 

40 

92 

48 

128 

85 

34 

109 
197 

63 
141 

263 

166 

857 

27 
96 

320 

22 

31 

1,510 
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Talmh.r  summary  showing  total  number  of  pupils  and  students  of  all  grades  in  both  public 
and  private  schools  and  colleges,  1898-99. 

Note.— The  classification  of  States  made  use  of  in  the  following  table  is  the  same  as  that  adopted 
by  the  United  States-Census. 


1 

Pupils  receiving  ele- 
mentary instruction 
(primary  and  gram- 
mai  grades). 

Pupils     receiving 
secondary  instruction: 
(high-school  grade),  a 

Division. 

Public. 

Private 

(largely 

estimated). 

Public,  b 

Private  (in 
preparatory 

schools, 

academies, 

seminaries, 

etc.). 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

14,662,488 

1,193,882 

488,549 

166,678 

3,470,543 
2, 115, 448 
2, 903. 112 
5, 446, 805 
726, 580 

503,050 

88,947 

147,172 

423, 170 

31,543 

153,612 
27,404 
37, 151 

242,655 
27,727 

51,675 
24,004 
31,552 

9,614 

Students  receiving  higher  instruction. 

In  universities  and 
colleges,  c 

In  schools  of  medicine, 
law,  and  theology,  e 

In  normal  schools,  g 

Division. 

Public 
d 

Pri- 
vate. 

Total. 

Public. 
/ 

Pri- 
vate. 

Total. 

Public. 

Pri- 
vate. 

Total. 

1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

United  States 

30,050 

73, 201 

103, 251 

8,540 

46, 594 

55,134 

44,808 

23,572 

A 68, 380 

North  Atlantic  Division. . . 
South  Atlantic  Division. . . 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

5,155 
3,762 
2,848 
14, 180 
4,105 

27,458 
10, 200 
11, 401 
21,093 
3,049 

32, 613 
13, 962 
14, 249 
35, 273 
7,154 

251 

831 

1,118 

5,666 

774 

16, 935 
6,017 
4,740 

17, 572 
1,330 

17, 186 
6,848 
5,858 

23, 138 
2,104 

17,714 
3,794 
3,272 

16,325 
3,703 

2,235 
1,581 
4,155 
14,826 
775 

19,949 
6,375 
7,427 

31,151 
4,478 

Division. 

Summary  of 
higher  (includ- 
ing normal) 
instruction. 

Summary  of  pupils  by 
grade. 

Summary  according 
to  control. 

Grand 
total. 

Public. 

Pri- 
vate. 

Elemen- 
tary. 

Second 
ary. 

"  Higher 

Public. 

Private. 

1 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

31 

33 

The  United  States. . . 

83,398 

143, 367 

15, 856, 370 

655,227 

226,765 

15,234,435 

1, 503, 927 

16,738,362 

North  Atlantic  Division  . . 
South  Atlantic  Division  . . 
South  Central  Division  . . . 
North  Central  Division  . . . 

23, 120 
8,387 
7,238 

36, 071 
8,582 

46,628 
17, 798 
20, 296 
53,491 
5,164 

3, 973, 593 
2, 204, 395 
3, 050, 284 
5, 869, 976 
758, 123 

205, 287 
51, 408 
68, 673 

292, 518 
37,341 

69, 748 
26, 185 
27,534 
89, 562 

3,647,276 
2,161,239 
2, 947, 501 
5,725,531 

601,353 
130,749 
198,990 
526,524 

4,248,628 
2,281,988 
3, 146, 491 
6,252,055 

* 

a  Including  pupils  in  preparatory  or  academic  departments  of  higher  institutions,  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  excluding  elementary  pupils,  who  are  classed  in  columns  2  and  3.  A  classification  of 
public  and  of  private  secondary  students,  according  to  the  character  of  the  institutions  in  which  they 
are  found,  is  given  in  Chap.  XLI,  vol.  2,  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1898-99. 

6  This  is  made  up  from  the  returns  of  individual  high  schools  to  the  Bureau,  and  is  somewhat  too 
small,  as  there  are  many  secondary  pupils  outside  the  completely  organized  high  schools  whom  there 
are  no  means  of  enumerating. 

clncluding  colleges  for  women,  agricultural  and  mechanical  (land-grant)  colleges,  and  scientific 
schools.  Students  in  law,  theological,  and  medical  departments  are  excluded,  being  tabulated  in 
columns  9-11.  Students  in  academic  and  preparatory  departments  are  also  excluded,  being  tabulated 
in  columns  4  and  6. 

d  Mainly  State  universities  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges. 

e  Including  schools  of  dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  veterinary  medicine. 

/Mainly  in  schools  or  departments  of  medicine  and  law  attached  to  State  universities. 

g Nonprofessional  pupils  in  normal  schools  are  included  in  columns  4  and  5. 

AThere  are,  in  addition  to  this  number,  25,307  students  taking  normal  courses  in  universities,  col- 
leges, and  public  and  private  high  schools. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  on  the  school 
registers  of  the  public  schools  alone  for  1898-99  is  15,138,715,  the  same  being  20i 
per  cent  of  the  total  population.  I  have  already  given  a  table  showing  the  com- 
parison of  the  United  States  with  other  countries  in  this  matter  of  school  enroll- 
ment as  compared  with  the  total  population. 

Amount  of  production  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. — Average  for  each  inhab- 
itant per  day  on  the  basis  of  1880  and  compared  with  school  enrollment. — The 
total  production  of  the  labor  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  1880  was  about 
44  cents  apiece  per  day  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child;  but  the  production  of 
Massachusetts  with  its  average  of  seven  years  of  schooling  for  each  inhabitant 
was  nearly  double  that  of  the  average  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  whole  nation. 
I  have  made  on  different  bases  three  estimates,  using  the  data  given  by  Col.  O.  D. 
Wright  in  his  census  of  the  State  for  1885.  The  lowest  estimate  gives  68  per  cent 
more  than  the  national  average,  the  second  84  per  cent,  the  third  and  best  one 
exactly  100  per  cent.  The  population  of  Massachusetts  is  4  per  cent  and  its  pro- 
duction is  8  per  cent  of  that  of  the  whole  nation.  Who  that  loots  at  modern 
productions  of  industry  and  considers  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  machinery,  and 
considers  further  the  dependence  of  machinery  for  its  management  on  alert  and 
educated  intelligence,  can  fail  to  see  the  relation  of  the  schools  of  Massachusetts 
to  its  phenomenal  production  of  the  items  of  wealth. 

The  virtue  of  prudence  or  productive  industry  insures  the  existence  of  other 
virtues,  such  as  temperance  and  honesty.  For  the  fact  that  the  people  of  a  State 
have  arrived  at  the  stage  of  political  conscience  that  they  attack  not  only  the 
crime,  but  also  its  source,  in  such  vice  as  intemperance,  implies  an  advance  also 
in  regard  to  many  virtues.  And  can  not  the  well-kept  schools  claim  a  large  share 
in  producing  these  favorable  moral  conditions? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  the  manual-training 
schools.  Do  you  know  how  many  colleges  in  the  United  States  have  a  farm  on 
which  the  students  of  agriculture  can  learn  the  practical  part  of  farming  along 
with  the  scientific  part? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  agricultural  colleges,  with 
their  model  farms,  are  working  exactly  along  the  line  that  you  indicate.  They 
are  doing  excellent  work  in  mathematics  and  science;  they  are  studying  agricul- 
ture, chemistry,  and  acquiring  general  ability  for  investigating,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  they  are  giving  as  much  time  as  they  ought  to,  or  as  much  time  as  they 
will  give  to  the  so-called  practical  problems  of  agriculture  in  their  own  States. 
I  think  perhaps  that  they  could  do  more  service  by  devoting  more  of  their  time  to 
a  study  of  the  methods  used  by  the  best  farmers  in  their  States.  There  is  the 
matter  of  preparing  goods  for  market  and  marketing  the  same.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  study  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  most  successful  farmers  would  create 
in  the  minds  of  the  agricultural  pupils  an  ideal  standard  as  to  the  best  methods  in 
this  respect.  A  study  of  the  methods  employed  for  improving  crops  and  improv- 
ing the  character  of  live  stock,  studying  meanwhile  the  methods  in  actual  use  in 
the  State,  would  produce  fruitful  results.  The  inventory  of  the  successful  farmers 
and  the  best  farms,  the  best  methods  and  the  greatest  results,  the  study  of  the 
causes  of  these  things,  would  be  very  profitable  to  the  students  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  would  certainly  lead  to  great  progress  in  the  States.  There  is  great 
difference  between  the  study  of  chemistry  by  means  of  a  text-book  and  the  same 
by  means  of  a  laboratory.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  study  of  the 
general  theory  of  a  subject  and  a  study  of  its  application  in  one's  own  neighborhood. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Speaking  of  higher  education,  have  you  any  remarks  to 
make  in  regard  to  female  education  in  the  last  twenty-five  years?— A.  The  educa- 
tion of  women  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  has  been  revolutionized  in  the 
past  25  years.  The  education  of  women  in  colleges  has  increased  greatly  the 
number  of  active  minds  who  are  investigating  all  sorts  of  problems  belonging  to 
sociology.    The  following  table  will  give  some  idea  of  this  increase: 

Women  college  students  in  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women  and  in  coeducational 

colleges. 

[From  reports  of  Commissioner  of  Education.] 


1874... 

14,768 
12,807 
13,845 
15, 333 
15, 213 
14, 274 
16, 576 
16, 783 
17,493 
19,326 
17,439 

18,548 

1875. 

1888-69 

20,759 

1876. 

1889-90 

20,943 

1877.. 

1890-91 

22,091 

1878 . . . 

1891-92 

23,381 

1879. 

1892-93 

24,633 

1880.. 

1893-94 

28,230 

1881. 

1894-96 

29,748 

1882-83 

1895-96 

32,234 

1883-84 

1896-97 

32,472 

1884-85. 

1897-98 

34,040 

1886-86 

1898-99 

37,505 
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The  higher  education  of  women  has  tended  to  displace  men  in  certain  employ- 
ments. It  is  a  matter  of  common  .observation  that  women  are  taking  up  their 
quota  of  clerkships.  This  displacement  is  nowhere  more  noticeable  than  in  edu- 
cation, which  now  shows  for  1897,  out  of  a  whole  number  of  403,333  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  country,  only  32.6  per  cent  of  male  teachers,  271,947  being 
women  teachers.  I  have  already  considered  above  in  many  places  the  question 
of  readjustment  of  vocation.  What  is  the  effect  of  putting  one  class  of  laborers 
out  of  employment?  The  laborers  displaced  seek  other  employments.  If  they 
are  well  educated  they  give  themselves  to  the  acquirement  of  some  new  skill  in  a 
higher  employment  than  they  had  before.  In  fact,  in  a  prosperous  period  of  busi- 
ness, such  as  existed  between  1880  and  1890,  the  higher  grades  of  occupation 
increase  and  expand.  Capital  seeks  investment  and  moves  into  the  higher  spheres 
of  labor,  and  makes  its  draft  on  the  population  for  the  most  skillful  and  versatile 
of  the  laborers  to  enter  the  new  occupations. 

I  give  here  a  list  of  occupations  that  I  have  prepared,  showing  the  lower  order 
which  produces  a  supply  for  necessities,  and  second,  a  higher  order  of  two  kinds, 
the  first  of  which  produces  means  of  luxury,  and  the  second  the  means  of  pro- 
tection and  culture. 

List  of  occupations. 

I.  The  lower  order — production  of  necessities. 

1.  Procuring  of  raw  materials. 

(a)  Agriculture  and  grazing. 

(6)  Hunting,  fishing. 

(c)  Mining  (including  petroleum  wells,  etc.). 

2.  Transportation. 

(a)  Teaming. 
(6)  Railroad, 
(c)  Water  transportation. 

3.  Transformation  of  products. 

(a)  Textile  fabrics,  cloth,  and  clothing. 
(6)  Wood  and  metal  work. 

(c)  Leather. 

(d)  Miscellaneous. 

II.  The  higher  order — production  of  means  of  luxury,  of  protection,  and  of 

culture. 
The  vocations  that  provide: 

1.  Means  of  luxury  and  creature  comfort,  including  manufactures  that  require 

a  higher  order  of  educated  technical  skill. 

2.  Means  of  protection,  including — 

(a)  Those  who  provide  amusement  and  recreation. 
(6)  Medical  profession. 

(c)  The  legal  profession. 

(d)  Officials  managing  public  works  or  public  charities,  also  Govern- 

ment officials. 

(e)  Insurance  companies  and  the  directive  agents  of  companies  formed 

for  guarding  the  interests,  general  or  special,  of  society  as  a  whole, 
or  of  any  particular  part  of  it — charitable  associations,  trade 
unions,  etc. 

3.  Instrumentalities  of  culture. 

(a)  Moral  and  religious — churches,  etc. 

(6)  Intellectual  and  moral  education — schools  and  libraries. 

(c)  Esthetic — including  all  trades  that  produce  ornaments  on  useful 

goods  or  that  produce  works  of  art  in  sculpture,  painting,  music, 
poetry  and  literary  art,  landscape  gardening,  etc. ;  also  all  influences 
that  cultivate  taste — the  formation  and  care  of  art  museums,  etc. 

(d)  The  collection  and  diffusion  of  information,  editing  and  printing  of 

books  and  newspapers,  telegraph  operators,  etc. 

(e)  Pursuit  of  science  and  the  invention  of  devices  useful  in  the  arts. 

PRESENT   INDUSTRIAL    PROBLEMS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  the  mor9  the  working  classes  are  edu- 
cated and  they  begin  to  know  their  rights  and  privileges  as  members  of  the  com- 
munity more  discontent  comes  among  the  classes  and  more  irritation  between 
capital  and  labor? — A.  I  certainly  think  that  the  working  class  in  proportion  as  it 
becomes  educated  knows  its  rights  and  privileges  as  members  of  the  community 
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and  that  more  discontent  is  created  and  more  irritation  grows  up  between  capital 
and  labor.  I  think  that  the  hatred  of  capital  which  prevails  among  many  indi- 
viduals of  the  laboring  population  is  due  to  the  fact  that  capital  has  not  undertaken 
efficiently  the  political  education  of  the  laboring  class.  If  capital  showed  in  a 
simple  and  clear  manner  how  its  employment  in  the  community  for  the  promotion 
of  manufactures  and  commerce  cheapens  the  cost  of  the  necessities  and  of  the 
luxuries  to  all  consumers,  and  that  it  makes  the  employment  of  the  wage-earner 
more  constant,  and  if  it  showed  that  the  invention  of  machinery  thereby  increases 
the  amount  of  productions  of  all  kinds  that  can  be  purchased  by  the  consumers, 
and  also  that  it  has  rendered  possible  a  change  of  vocations  from  the  mere  drudg- 
ery of  producing  raw  materials  or  manufacturing  coarse  goods  up  to  skilled  indus- 
tries wherein  the  wage-earner  doubles  and  trebles  his  wages,  I  think  that  a  more 
healthful  popular  opinion  with  regard  to  capital  would  come  to  exist  in  the  minds 
of  the  workers.  Capital  owes  it  to  itself  to  make  its  usefulness  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple as  plain  as  a  lesson  in  elementary  arithmetic.  It  ought  to  teach,  for  one  thing, 
the  great  service  to  the  community  of  combinations  made  by  that  class  of  persons 
known  as  captains  of  industry.  The  creation  of  a  railroad  system,  the  cementing 
of  it  in  all  its  parts  into  one  whole,  the  adoption  of  very  expensive  rails,  engines, 
and  cars,  the  perfection  of  supervision  over  the  whole  so  that  it  can  reduce  the  cost 
of  transportation  of  freight  from  3i  cents  a  mile  per  ton  to  one-seventh  of  that,  or 
one-half  a  cent  a  mile  per  ton,  is  a  prodigious  benefit,  showing  its  results  in  the 
enormous  increase  of  value  of  farms  in  the  Northwest,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  city  populations 
of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  invention  of  one  man  may  be  so  greatly  productive 
in  this  matter  of  a  saving  to  the  community  that  he  may  have  added  more  than  a 
billion  of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  while  he  has  received  one  hun- 
dred millions  for  his  own  share.  I  presume  that,  as  Mr.  Farquhar  suggests,  capi- 
tal in  making  its  combinations  often  becomes  careless  of  the  condition  of  the 
workingman  and  flatters  itself  that  it  may  ignore  the  public  opinion  of  the  work- 
ingmen  of  the  United  States.  But  capital  certainly  neglects  its  best  interest  when 
it  comes  to  neglect  the  enlightenment  of  the  laborer  as  to  the  actual  function  of 
large  business  combinations  in  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  combination  and  concentration  of  capital  still 
more  aggravates  this  very  feature  of  contention;  that  capital  itself,  when  com- 
bined and  concentrated,  cares  less  for  the  condition  of  the  working  man  and.  is 
better  able  to  command  the  service  of  the  employee  than  it  would  be  if  controlled 
by  a  greater  number  of  capitalists? — A.  I  would  say  that  Henry  Carey,  of  Phila- 
delphia, used  to  utter  a  very  important  truth  in  political  economy  when  he  said 
that  we  need  more  commerce  and  less  trade.  The  more  you  can  eliminate  the 
middleman  in  commerce  the  more  the  producer  gets  for  his  raw  material  and  the 
manufacturer  gets  for  his  labor  and  the  less  the  consumer  has  to  pay  for  the  arti- 
cle in  its  final  shape.  A  department  store,  for  instance,  by  combining  various 
lines  of  commerce,  bringing  them  together  in  one  building,  is  able  to  perform 
ten  times  as  many  exchanges  as  can  be  performed  by  separate  stores  using  the 
same  number  of  clerks.  Commerce  takes  articles  from  where  they  are  less  useful 
and  brings  them  to  places  where  they  are  more  useful.  Large  surpluses  of  goods 
in  each  community  are  worth  nothing  to  that  community,  and  would  go  to  waste 
unless  they  could  be  transferred  to  another  community  where  they  are  needed. 
Carey  made  a  very  interesting  diagram.    Prom  a  given  point  (call  it  London,  for 

■  Manila 
London  - 

_  Manila 

instance)  as  the  apex,  draw  two  lines,  one  rising  above  the  horizontal  and  the 
other  descending  below  it  in  the  same  degree.  The  rising  line  represents  the 
increased  cost  of  manufactured  products  as  we  move  away  from  cities  and  ap- 
proach the  verge  of  civilization.  The  lower  line  represents  the  falling  price  of 
raw  material  as  we  move  toward  the  border  land.  As  you  go  from  the  border 
land  toward  London,  the  central  market  of  the  world,  you  find  your  raw  mate- 
rial increasing  in  value.  On  the  other  hand,  you  find  the  manufactured  product 
decreasing  in  price.  When  you  reach  the  central  market  of  the  world,  you  find 
manufactured^  products  at  their  cheapest  and  raw  materials  at  their  highest 
price.    This  is  a  very  instructive  diagram. 

Q.  While  labor-saving  machinery  has  cheapened  immensely  the  cost  of  what 
you  would  call  the  comforts  of  life—that  is,  clothing,  etc.— for  the  working  man, 
has  it  ever  cheapened  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  working  man?— A.  While 
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labor-saving  machinery  has  cheapened  immensely  the  cost  of  a  great  many 
manufactures  and  the  imported  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  for  the  work- 
ingman  it  has  not  cheapened  the  item  of  meat.  Meat  has  continually  increased 
in  value  in  the  markets  of  the  world  for  the  past  three  hundred  years.  This  has 
been  occasioned  partly  by  the  enormous  increase  in  the  comsumption  of  meat  by 
the  people  as  a  whole.  But  the  other  products  of  agriculture  have  not  increased 
so  much.  The  great  staple  grains,  measured  by  a  day's  wages,  have  not  increased. 
While  varieties  of  agricultural  products  that  are  brought  from  a  distance — say 
from  the  tropical  regions  around  the  world  to  the  markets  of  our  great  cities — 
have  enormously  decreased  in  price,  so  that  the  workingrnan  has  to  pay  higher 
for  meat  and  about  the  same  for  grain  and  very  much  less  for  his  tea,  coffee, 
spices,  tropical  fruits,  etc. 

Q.  Meat  would  be  only  one  item.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  in  London,  Paris,  and 
New  York,  and  the  great  centers,  that  the  poor  people  pay  four,  five,  or  six  hundred 
per  cent  when  buying  at  the  small  retail  marts  more  than  ordinarily  they  would 
nearer  the  producing  point  of  the  necessaries  of  life?  Is  not  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
earnings  eaten  up  by  profits  of  the  middleman? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Farquhar  is  right  in  saying  that  the  poor  people  in  the  cities  pay.  five  or  six 
hundred  per  cent  more  for  the  articles  of  food  because  they  buy  it  in  small  retail 
markets  and  pay  the  profits  of  a  long  series  of  middlemen,  while  their  rich  neigh- 
bors buy  nearer,  at  wholesale  prices,  and  pay  much  less  for  what  they  get.  They 
pay  a  large  proportion  of  their  whole  earnings  to  the  middlemen.  I  have  already 
discussed  the  cheapening  of  provisions  by  means  of  vast  combinations  of  capital 
invested  in  railroads  and  the  carrying  trade.  One  of  the  most  interesting  tables 
to  study  in  order  to  understand  this  subject  is  a  table  showing  the  amounts  of 
each  of  the  several  products  in  the  markets  of  the  world  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  the  actual  amount  of  each  used  by  the  community.  It  is  in 
a  small  book,  a  very  valuable  one,  edited  by  Mr.  Mulhall,  called  The  History  of - 
Prices.  He  shows,  on  page  117,  that  the  bread  or  the  grain  product  of  the  world 
constitutes  25  per  cent  of  the  total  expenses  of  the  community,  while  meat  is  the 
next  item,  constituting  barely  16  per  cent.  Iron  and  steel  wares  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  occupy  the  next  place  and  cost  the  community  7  per  cent,  while  dairy 
products  cost  61  per  cent,  cotton  goods  less  than  6  per  cent.  All  manner  of  wood 
products  cost  a  little  more  than  5  per  cent,  while  woolen  goods  and  beer  cost 
about  the  same  amount — namely,  each  4  per  cent  of  the  entire  expenses — coal  3£ 
per  cent  and  leather  the  same,  potatoes  almost  3J  per  cent,  wine  2J  per  cent, 
spirits  %i  per  cent.  For  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  consider  the  propor- 
tion of  the  elements  entering  into  consumption  in  order  to  form  a  clear  idea  as  to 
whether  the  cheapening  of  any  one  element  of  production  has  a  great  or  a  small 
effect  on  the  whole.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  has  decreased  and  is  decreasing 
continually  by  the  introduction  of  steam,  electricity,  and  improved  machinery. 

Q.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  latest  book  on  political  economy,  says:  "  It  is  ques- 
tionable if  all  the  mechanical  inventions  yet  made  have  lightened  the  day's  toil 
of  any  human  being.-'  Do  you  believe  that  statement? — A.  John  Stuart  Mill 
says  that  mechanical  inventions  have  not  lightened  the  day's  toil  of  any  human 
being.  This  certainly  is  not  in  accordance  with  facts.  When  I  was  a  youth, 
for  two  years  of  my  life,  I  worked  in  a  cotton  mill  14  hours  a  day.  The  14  hours 
permitted  in  1844  have  been  reduced  by  legislation  to  11  hours  or  10  hours  per 
day.  Mr.  Atkinson's  little  book  on  the  distribution  of  products  is  a  valuable 
source  of  information  on  this  point.  Mr.  Atkinson,  as  you  know,  is  a  manufac- 
turer, and  presents  the  facts  on  this  subject  in  a  thoughtful  and  attractive  man- 
ner. Moreover,  the  amount  received  per  day  by  each  laborer  in  manufactures  is 
much  higher  in  the  day  shortened  to  10  or  11  hours  than  it  was  in  the  day  of  14 
hours. 

In  order  to  answer  intelligently  the  question  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Farquhar, 
I  think  it  is  important  to  have  in  mind  the  definition  of  civilization.  Civiliza- 
tion has  two  important  objects:  The  one  is  to  place  under  the  command  of  the 
individual  and  the  social  whole  the  services  of  nature,  and  the  other  function  is  the 
making  available  to  each  individual  the  lives  of  his  fellow-men,  so  far  as  their 
experience  is  concerned  and  their  observations  upon  nature,  their  reflections  upon 
the  facts  of  nature,  and  their  insight  into  the  laws  by  which  nature  is  governed. 
Not  only  this  experience  regarding  nature ,  but  the  experience  regarding  the  human 
life,  the  laws  which  make  social  combinations  possible,  insights  which  underlie 
morality,  religion,  and  the  philosophical  view  of  the  world.  Civilization  evi- 
dently relates  to  a  material  side  and  to  a  spiritual  side .  If  we  compare  John  Stuart 
Mills's  time  with  our  own,  we  shall  find  an  enormous  advance  in  the  command 
of  the  material  world  by  machinery  and  the  forces  of  steam  and  electricity,  but 
we  shall  find  a  much  greater  progress  through  the  agency  of  the  newspaper  and 
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the  book,  reaping  for  each  person  the  results  of  the  mental  activity  of  all  his 
fellow-men.  It  may  be  that  the  men  of  the  present  time  work  as  hard  as  the 
men  of  the  last  century,  but  every  hour's  labor  now  produces  from  four  to  ten 
times  as  much  result  as  each  hour  did  then.  Two  hundred  years  ago  the  power 
of  an  individual  citizen  was  very  small  in  the  way  of  participating  in  the  life 
and  work  of  his  fellow-men;  now  it  is  comparatively  great. 

Q.  (By  A.  L.  Harris.)  Then  you  think  the  condition  of  the  worMngman  is 
better  to-day  than  it  was  50  years  ago? — A.  The  condition  of  the  worMngman  is 
now  far  better  than  it  was  50  years  ago,  because  he  can  command  more  produc- 
tions that  are  useful  for  his  health  and  comfort  than  he  could  then,  and  what  is 
far  better,  he  can  share  the  observations  and  reflections  of  his  fellow-men  upon 
the  problems  of  life. 

CRIME   AND   PAUPERISM. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  believe  that  crime  and  pauperism  are  on  the 
decrease  in  the  United  States  instead  of  on  the  increase? — A.  Pauperism  is  on  the 
decrease  in  all  the  States  which  have  a  proper  division  of  labor  between  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  commerce.  But  the  standard  of  poverty  has  been  raised, 
and  that  class  of  persons  who  were  obliged  to  shift  for  themselves  50  years  ago 
now  receive  more  or  less  aid  from  the  public.  So  it  is  with  regard  to  crime;  the 
basis  has  changed  somewhat;  formerly  the  grosser  kind  of  crimes  were  more  fre- 
quent and  little  account  was  taken  of  many  crimes  which  now  are  pursued  with 
severity.  The  list  of  crimes  has  been  increased  by  transferring  many  offenses 
from  the  list  of  vices  tolerated  by  society,  such  as  drunkenness,  for  example,  over 
to  the  list  of  punishable  offenses.  To  illustrate  this  I  quote  the  following  sentences 
from  a  paper  of  mine  describing  this  apparent  increase  of  crime  in  Massachusetts: 

"  To  those  who  have  objected  to  secular  education  as  tending  to  fill  our  jails 
with  educated  criminals,  the  defenders  of  the  schools  have  pointed  significantly 
to  the  statistics  of  religious  education  among  criminals  which  are  beginning  to 
he  kept  in  a  great  number  of  jails  and  prisons.  For  instance,  in  the  Detroit  jail 
in  25  years  there  were  reported  37,089  out  of  40,838  as  having  religious  training, 
against  2,249  who  had  none.  Of  the  religious  influences,  15  had  been  under 
Mormon  training,  69  under  Jewish,  and  the  remaining  37,000  about  equally  under 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholic  training. 

"In  the  Elmira  Reformatory  in  12  years  those  reported  as  having  no  religious 
training  were  only.  7  per  cent;  with  Hebrew  training,  5  per  cent;  with  Protestant, 
42  per  cent;  and  with  Catholic,  46  per  cent. 

"  In  the  reports  from  200  jails  in  the  United  States,  with  about  55,000  prisoners 
last  year  (1892),  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  over 
one-half  reported  religious  training  of  prisoners;  10,376  with  none;  9,934  with 
Protestant;  163  with  Jewish;  9,115  with  Catholic  training. 

"  I  quote  these  facts  to  show  how  statistics  may  mislead  a  person  who  does  not 
consider  the  qualitative  as  well  as  the  quantitative  side. 

"It  would  be  preposterous  to  think  that  the  training  of  the  church  or  the  Sun- 
day school  could  tend  toward  the  production  of  criminals.  The  doctrine  of 
self-sacrifice  for  others,  the  example  of  the  Son  of  God  who  suffered,  the  perfect 
for  the  imperfect;  no  one  can  conceive  a  more  powerful  lesson  to  distrain  the 
youth  from  a  criminal  career.  The  Jewish  instruction  in  the  Ten  Commandments 
would  produce  righteousness  instead  of  crime.  And  yet  the  neophyte  in  statis- 
tics would  say  that  the  92  per  cent  of  criminals  in  Detroit  who  have  received 
religious  instruction  made  a  bad  showing  for  religious  education.  But  he  would 
say  this  only  because  he  is  a  neophyte  and  omitted  his  denominator,  like  the  bad 
arithmeticians  who  have  been  decrying  public  education  in  the  magazines  and 
reviews  and  comparing  numerators  without  a  glance  at  their  denominators. 

"  The  religious  statistics  would  read  when  the  denominators  are  applied  some- 
what as  follows:  The  92  per  cent  of  criminals  who  have  had  some  religious 
instruction  have  been  furnished  by  the  98  or  99  per  cent  of  the  whole  population 
who  have  been  under  religious  instruction,  while  the  8  per  cent  of  criminals 
without  previous  religious  teaching  represent  the  1  or  2  per  cent  of  their  class  in 
Michigan.  And  none  of  the  criminals  came  there  through  religious  teaching, 
but  because  they  neglected  its  counsels. 

"The  attack  on  school  education  as  increasing  the  number  of  convicted  crimi- 
nals—an increase  proved  by  the  returns  from  the  different  States— has  brought 
forward  a  new  phase  of  the  question. 

"Educators  will  remember  the  brilliant  attack,  led  by  Richard  Grant  White, 
some  years  ago,  in  the  North  American  Review,  and  recently  an  article  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  by  Mr.  Reece.    These  have  been  replied  to;  the  former 
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by  Dr.  Philbrick,  in  the  North  American  Review,  and  by  Prof.  B.  F.  Tweed,  in  a 
valuable  pamphlet;  that  of  Mr.  Reece  was  well  answered  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Clayton, 
who  quoted  the  interesting  analysis  of  criminal  records  in  Massachusetts  published 
by  Mr.  David  C.  Torrey,  in  Lend  a  Hand,  for  January,  1890. 

"  Massachusetts,  it  was  said,  committed  to  its  jails  and  prisons  only  8,761  per- 
sons in  1850,  while  in  1885  it  committed  26,651,  or  nearly  three  times  as  many.  In 
1850,  only  1  person  to  113  inhabitants;  in  1885,1  to 72.  This  evidently  demanded 
a  qualitative  inquiry.  What  crimes  are  on  the  increase?  Mr.  Torrey  classified 
them,  first,  under  two  heads,  and  found  that  the  crimes  against  person  and  prop- 
erty were,  on  an  average,  from  1865  to  1870, 1  to  301  inhabitants,  while  from  1880 
to  1885  they  were  1  to  436,  thus  showing  a  decrease  in  serious  crimes  of  44  per  cent. 
The  second  heading  was  commitments  for  crimes  against  order  and  decency,  and 
these  had  increased  largely. 

"  Investigating  further  into  these  crimes  against  order  and  decency,  Mr.  Torrey 
found  that  they  were  mostly  cases  of  drunkenness.  The  commitments  for  drunk- 
enness in  1850  were  only  3,341,  while  in  1885  they  had  risen  to  18,701.  The  com- 
mitments for  all  other  crimes  than  drunkenness  in  1850  amounted  to  1  for  183 
inhabitants  and  in  1885  to  only  1  for  244  inhabitants.  The  average  from  1850  to 
1865  was  1  to  174  inhabitants,  while  the  average  from  1870  to  1885  was  1  to  241 
inhabitants  for  other  crimes  than  drunkenness. 

"  This  showing  completely  turned  the  tables  on  that  class  of  sensational  or  emo- 
tional writers  who  deal  with  what  I  call  hysterical  statistics.  Person  and  property 
have  become  more  safe  in  Massachusetts.  Between  1865  and  1885  commitments 
for  crimes  against  them  decreased  44  per  cent,  allowing  for  increase  of  population. 
The  decrease  was  greatest  in  crimes  against  property,  but  there  was  a  decided 
decrease  of  crimes  against  person.  But  while  person  and  property  have  become 
safer  in  25  years,  drunkenness  is  not  nearly  so  safe;  the  prisons  and  jails  are 
crowded  with  intemperate  people,  who  were  formerly  allowed  to  go  unmolested 
through  the  streets  and  country  roads. 

"  The  fact  that  person  and  property  have  become  more  secure  on  the  whole  is 
very  significant,  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  numerous  cities  of  Massachu- 
setts afford  hiding  places  for  burglars  who  raid  on  the  small  villages  of  the  rural 
part  of  the  State  by  night  and  escape  to  the  city  by  railroad  before  morning. 
Any  species  of  crime  that  goes  unpunished  tends  to  increase  and  to  multiply  crimi- 
nals. Hence,  rural  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States  suffer  more  from  this  species  of  marauding  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  United  States,  not  even  excepting  the  borderland. 

"  Of  the  secular  virtues,  justice  is  particularly  concerned  in  this  matter  of 
crime.  It  has  two  phases,  honesty  and  truth  speaking,  that  are  particularly  cul- 
tivated in  good  schools.  Temperance  is  a  virtue  which  the  school  helps  to  some 
extent.  Fortitude  is  developed  by  self-restraint  in  the  school.  Prudence  or 
providence  is  the  special  virtue  of  thrift,  and  the  school  nurtures  this  by  increas- 
ing intelligence  and  skill  in  productive  industry." 

Q.  (ByA.  L.  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  you  have  any  data  in  your 
office  which  show  the  legal  course  of  study  in  the  different  parts  of  the  States? — A.  In 
regard  to  the  question  concerning  the  course  of  study  fixed  for  the  common  schools 
in  the  several  States,  I  would  say  that  a  compilation  of  the  school  laws  of  the 
several  States  has  been  made  and  published  in  my  annual  report  for  1895,  but  I 
have  not  gathered  the  information  from  these  laws  into  a  separate  account  of  the 
course  of  study.  The  course  of  study  includes,  in  nearly  all  the  States,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  history  of  the  United  States,  miscellaneous  les- 
sons in  natural  science,  and  a  course  of  lessons  in  hygiene,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  intoxicating  drinks.  I  publish  from  year  to  year  a  table  showing  the 
studies  of  all  the  secondary  pupils,  those  in  the  high  schools  and  in  private  acade- 
mies, showing  how  many  are  studying  Latin,  Greek,  algebra,  geometry.  I  will 
give  a  summary  of  the  results  for  the  past  year  in  the  following  table: 
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Students  in  certain  studies  in  secondary  schools  in  1898-99. 


Studies. 


In  public  high 
schools. 


Number 
students. 


Per  cent 
to  total 
number 
second- 
ary 
students. 


In  private  high 
schools  and 
academies. 


Number 
students. 


Per  cent 
to  total 
number 
second- 
ary 
students. 


Students  in- 
Latin  

Greek 

French 

German 

Algebra : 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Astronomy 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Physical  geography 

Geology : . 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Rhetoric 

English  literature 

History  (other  than  United  states) 
Civics 


239,981 
14,868 
37,817 
66,706 
271,887 
133,047 
9,760 
15,848 
96,213 
39,975 
115,691 
19,248 
139,089 
11,368 
178,819 
198,836 
182,496 
104, 637 


50.39 

3.12 

7.94 

14.01 

57.09 

27.94 

2.05 

3.33 

20.20 

8.39 

24.29 

4.04 

29.21 

2.39 

37.55 

41.75 

38.32 

21.97 


51, 714 
9,918 
24,106 
19,772 
54,171 
25,660 
5,212 
7,011 
19, 612 
10, 157 
22, 071 
6,347 
26,954 
7,348 
34,040 
36,656 
39,791 
16, 566 


49.80 
9.55 
23.15 
19.04 
52.17 
24.71 
5.02 
6.75 
18.89 
9.78 
21.25 
6.11 
25.95 
7.07 
32.78 
35.30 
38.32 
15.95 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  you  on  remedial  legisla- 
tion—industrial legislation — which  has  been  raised  by  Major  Farquhar  and 
myself? — A.  In  reply  to  the  question  by  Mr.  Phillips  as  to  remedial  legislation, 
1  think  that  general  education  is  very  important  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  and 
perhaps  sufficient  for  them;  but  there  should  be  enough  industrial  schools  to 
enable  any  person  in  the  community  to  learn  all  that  a  school  can  teach  regarding 
the  main  industry  of  his  community,  the  working  in  wood  and  iron,  in  market 
gardening,  and  such  matters  as  form  the  staples  of  industry.  There  are  three 
classes  of  weaklings  in  society — the  weakling  in  thrift,  who  produces  pauperism; 
the  weakling  in  morals,  who  is  responsible  for  the  production  of  crime,  and,  third, 
the  weakling  in  intellect,  who  fills  the  asylums  of  the  insane  and  feeble-minded. 
The  weaklings  of  society  need  nurture  more  than  they  need  justice.  Justice 
imprisons  them  after  they  have  broken  the  laws  of  the  State.  Nurture  seeks  them 
out,  especially  while  of  school  age,  and  gives  them  special  training  with  a  view  to 
make  them  useful  instead  of  harmful  to  the  community.  The  principle  of  civili- 
zation which  comes  to  us  from  Rome  makes  competition  the  basis  of  individual 
success  in  life.  This  is  a  higher  idea  than  communism  or  socialism,  but  it  is  not 
adapted  to  the  weaklings  of  society.  The  third  class  of  weaklings  need  the  patri- 
archal form  of  civilization;  they  must  not  be  given  so  much  freedom  as  the 
normal  class  of  citizens;  they  must  be  taken  in  hand  by  schools  and  by  special 
organizations  devoted  to  charity.  The  Roman  competitive  system  is  good  for  the 
highest  development  of  the  individuality  of  men,  but  it  presupposes  a  basis  of 
pride  of  character,  ambition,  and  fortitude.  Where  there  are  only  weaklings  in 
thrift  and  morals  (especially  on  the  side  of  self-indulgence)  and  in  intellect  (the 
slums  of  great  cities, for  instance), the  competitive  system  crushes  rather  than 
rids. 

I  have  added  a  copy  of  the  school  laws  of  the  several  States),  codified  for  the 
answer  to  the  many  questions  which  may  arise  regarding  the  adaptation  of  the 
school  systems  to  their  problems.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  system  as  it  exists  in  one  State  and  that  as  it  exists  in  another. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question  (of  Mr.  Farquhar) ,  I  should  say  that  the 
manual-training  school,  as  it  exists  at  present,  is  in  an  experimental  stage.  It  is 
an  important  experiment,  but  it  has  not  solved  all  of  the  problems,  nor  has  it 
shown  conclusively  that  the  French  and  Belgian  systems  of  special  industrial 
schools  is  not  preferable,  on  the  whole.  The  most  obvious  reason  in  behalf  of  the 
manual-training  school  as  it  exists  is  that  this  is  an  age  of  machinery,  and  it  is 
well  to  have  each  individual  know  something  about  woodwork  and  ironwork,  and 
the  art  of  cookery,  for  the  sake  of  general  intelligence  as  regards  the  manage- 
ment of  machines.  For  this,  knowledge  of  machines  is  useful  every  day;  and  a 
knowledge  of  cooking  is  a  knowledge  which  makes  palatable  and  nutritious  the 
raw  material  of  food  which  is  apt  to  be  wasted  in  a  community  where  only  a  few 
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Washington,  D.  C,  June  &£,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  A.  C.  TRUE, 

Director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Second  Vice-Chairman  Gardner  presiding. 
Mr.  A.  C.  True  was  sworn  as  a  witness,  and  testified  concerning  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  colleges,  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Please  state  your  name? — A.  A.  C.  True. 

Q.  Occupation? — A.  I  am  director  of  the  office  of  experiment  stations,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  might  say  that  under  the  call  which  I  received  to  come  before  the  commission 
I  have  prepared  myself  to  speak  especially  on  topics  which  are  included  under 
Nos.  23  and  24  of  the  commission's  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  agriculture,  tech- 
nical education  in  agriculture,  and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  on  the  adaptation  of  the  public  school  to  the  needs  of 
the  agricultural  people.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  as  I  proceed  in  my  remarks 
members  of  the  commission  will  put  in  questions  wherever  they  desire  special 
information,  and  if  I  am  able  I  will  give  it. 

Just  a  word  as  to  my  competency  as  a  witness  on  these  subjects:  The  office  of 
experiment  stations,  with  which  I  have  been  connected  in  various  capacities 
since  its  foundation,  is  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  agricultural  education  and 
experimentation  in  this  country  and  abroad.  We  receive  there  the  reports  and 
bulletins  of  all  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  and  from  many 
foreign  countries,  and  we  make  a  business  of  reviewing  all  that  literature  for  the 
purpose  of  knowing  its  contents  and  publishing  as  much  as  may  be  of  general 
advantage. to  our  people  in  this  country.  Besides  that,  we  have  made,  within 
recent  years,  personal  visits  to  every  part  of  the  United  States  except  our  new 
island  possessions,  and  also  to  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  I  have  been 
myself  a  number  of  times  to  all  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  the  United 
States  except  Alaska,  and  I  have  also  visited  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
questions  relating  to  agricultural  education  and  experimentation.    So  that,  in  a 

feneral  way,  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  look  at  this  matter  broadly,  and  I  hope 
shall  be  able  to  bring  out  some  information  which  will  be  of  use  to  the  com- 
mission. 

First,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  within  the  last 
half  century  a  great  world-wide  movement  for  the  organization  of  technical 
education  in  agriculture  and  scientific  research  along  agricultural  lines.  It  is 
very  important,  I  think,  that  our  people  should  understand  that  the  work  we  are 
doing  in  this  country  is  simply  a  part  of  what  is  being  done  the  world  over,  and 
that  the  great  commercial  nations,  with  which  we  are  more  and  more  coming  in 
competition,  are  every  year  increasing  their  efforts  to  perfect  their  system  of 
agricultural  education  and  investigation. 

The  movement  abroad,  in  some  respects,  has  reached  its  highest  perfection  in 
France,  Germany,-  and  Belgium,  where  agricultural  education  has  been  quite 
thoroughly  organized,  and  includes  schools  of  different  grades  from  the  university 
down  to  the  elementary  school.  And  now  such  countries  as  Russia  and  Australia 
and  Japan  are  developing  quite  complete  systems  of  agricultural  investigation 
and  education,  and  even  in  countries  that  we  have  connted  as  among  those  that 
never  move  in  progressive  lines  there  is  a  movement  in  this  direction.  In  Egypt 
there  is  at  least  one  very  well  organized  agricultural  college,  and  in  connection 
with  it  agricultural  experiments  are  being  carried  on  under  competent  direction. 
Recently  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  called  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  recom- 
mend some  scientifically  trained  expert  along  agricultural  lines  who  might  advise 
him  how  to  organize  agricultural  education  and  experimentation  in  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

In  this  line,  as  in  other  lines,  we  must  always  remember  that  we  are  meeting 
an  ever-increasing  tide  of  competition  and  that  we  can  not  afford  to  be  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  any  way  in  the  organization  and  perfecting  of  our  schemes 
for  technical  education  in  agriculture  and  for  scientific  and  practical  experiment- 
ing in  agricultural  lines. 

Coming  now  to  the  United  States,  we  may  say  in  general  that  we  have  three 
agencies  for  agricultural  education  and  research.  We  have  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  schools,  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is,  in 
the  main,  a  great  agricultural  experiment  station,  working  along  both  the  higher 
lines  of  scientific  research  and  more  practical  lines,  and  giving  out  a  large  amount 
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of  _  information  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  I  thought  that  very  likely  the  com- 
mission would  call  before  it  some  representative  of  that  Department  Who  Would 
speak  particularly  of  its  work,  so  it  is  my  purpose  not  to  say  anything  about  it 
in  detail  to-day,  but  to  confine  myself  to  the  system  of  agricultural  education  in 
this  country  and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

Briefly  speaking,  our  system  of  agricultural  education  includes  agricultural 
colleges,  agricultural  schools  which  are  of  a  lower  grade,  the  farmers'  institutes, 
various  plans  of  university  extension,  as  it  is  now  called,  such  as  home  reading 
circles  and  farmers'  Clubs,  which  pursue  courses  of  study  under  the  more  or  less 
direct  supervision  of  the  agricultural  colleges;  and  besides  that  we  have  a  move- 
ment, now  rapidly  gathering  head,  for  the  introduction  of  nature  study  into  the 
rural  schools,  somewhat  after  the  same  plan  as  has  been  introduced  into  the  city 
schools,  but  with  a  Choice  of  subjects  more  directly  relating  to  agriculture. 

Speaking  first  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  they  are  organized  under  what  is 
known  as  the  land  grant  act  of  1862.  This  is  an  act  which  is  very  broad  in  its 
scope,  and  for  that  reason  the  system  of  institutions  which  have  grown  up  under 
it  includes  a  wide  range  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  much  misapprehension 
has  arisen  in  the  public  mind  regarding  these  institutions  because  they  are  loosely 
classed  together  in  the  public  press  and  otherwise,  oftentimes,  as  agricultural 
colleges.  Now,  the  fact  is  that  in  this  country  we  have  only  one  purely  agricul- 
tural college,  and  that  is  located  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  at  Amherst.  In 
27  States  and  Territories  the  colleges  are  organized  as  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges,  not  always  having  exactly  that  name,  but  they  are  colleges  in  which, 
along  with  agriculture,  there  are  courses  of  instruction  relating  to  the  mechanical 
arts  and  other  subjects  like  domestic  science,  and  in  many  cases  some  shorter 
courses,  so  that  in  these  27  States  you  have  institutions  ranging  all  the  way  from 
those  which  have  2  or  3  courses  of  study  to  those  which  have  12  or  15  different 
courses  of  study. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  How  do  you  class  the  Mississippi  Col- 
lege?—A.  The  Mississippi  College  is  classed  as  agricultural  and  mechanical — that 
is,  it  has  courses  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  especially. 

Then,  in  20  States,  these  land-grant  colleges  are  the  State  universities,  in  which 
there  is  a  department  or  school  of  agriculture,  but  of  course  these  State  universi- 
ties take  in  every  subject  that  comes  within  the  scope  of  education,  as  far  as  their 
means  will  permit.  In  all  these  institutions  we  have  different  kinds  of  courses 
for  agriculture — the  regular  4  years'  college  course,  a  shorter  course,  commonly 
of  2  years'  duration,  special  courses,  as  in  dairying,  etc. — and  there  has  been  a 
great  tendency,  as  far  as  the  agricultural  side  of  these  institutions  is  concerned, 
within  the  past  few  years  toward  specialization,  both  in  the  dividing  up  of  the 
subject  of  agriculture  into  different  branches  which  are  taught  by  different  teach- 
ers, and  in  the  offering  of  more  special  courses  in  different  agricultural  subjects; 
and  this,  I  think,  is  strengthening  the  agricultural  course  and  bringing  it  into  line 
with  the  courses  given  in  other  subjects,  and  enabling  it  more  fully  to  meet  the 
needs  of  different  classes  of  students. 

You  may  be  interested  in  one  or  two  of  these  special  lines  of  work.  For 
instance,  there  is  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  a  special  dairy  school,  which  has 
already  sent  out  about  800  trained  butter  and  ch  ese  makers,  and  has  also  taught 
between  1,000  and  2,000  young  men  butter  making  on  the  farm  as  distinguished 
from  that  in  the  creamery.  There  is  also  at  that  institution  a  short  course  in  agri- 
culture which  this  year  had  190  students  in  attendance.  In  this  case  they  are 
working  directly  for  the  interests  of  the  farm,  as  you  will  see  by  this  statement 
which  the  dean  of  the  college,  Professor  Henry,  makes: 

"  We  have  found  places  on  the  farms  this  year  for  more  than  50  young  men,  and 
20  more  will  probably  find,  employment  within  the  next  week.  These  young  men 
secure  from  $2  to  $5  or  $10  more  per  month  because  of  their  training  with  us." 

Another  instance  of  this  special  school  work  is  in  Louisiana,  where  a  school  for 
training  sugar  experts  has  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years  at  Audubon 
Park,  New  Orleans,  in  connection  with  the  experiment  station,  and  more  recently 
at  Baton  Rouge,  in  connection  with  the  State  University,  that  has  proved  useful 
and  is  meeting  with  outside  approval  and  with  the  support  and  financial  assist- 
ance of  the  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 

We  have  in  this  country,  at  present,  land-grant  colleges  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories  except  Alaska;  and  in  some  of  the  States,  especially  in  the  South,  there 
are  separate  institutions  for  the  colored  people,  so  that  the  total  number  of  such 
institutions,  according  to  the  statistics  for  1898,  collected  by  the  office  of  experi- 
ment stations,  was  64,  of  which  61  maintained  courses  in  agriculture.  They  had, 
in  all,  resources  of  funds,  lands  still  unsold,  farms,  buildings,  apparatus,  machin- 
•ry,  libraries,  and  miscellaneous  equipment  to  a  total  value  of  something  over 
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$53,500,000,  and  the  income  of  these  institutions,  derived  from  the  land-grant  act  of 
1862,  from  the  United  States  appropriation  under  the  act  of  1890,  from  State  appro- 
priations, from  fees,  and  from  other  sources  made  a  total  of  a  little  over  $6,000,000. 
The  value  of  the  additions  which  were  made  to  the  buildings  and  the  equipment 
of  these  institutions  in  the  single  year  1898  is  estimated  to  be  $3,800,000,  showing 
a  large  relative  increase  and  indicating  the  strength  which  these  institutions  have 
in  the  public  regard,  because  a  large  part  of  this  money  came  from  the  State 
appropriations. 

The  number  of  persons  teaching  in  these  institutions  was,  in  1898,  2,611,  and  in 
the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts  1,722  instructors  were  employed. 
The  total  number  of  students  in  these  institutions  in  that  year  was  reported  to  be 
31,658,  and,  in  the  courses  of  agriculture  alone,  4,181. 

Now,  it  would  not  do  to  measure  the  influence  of  these  institutions  on  agricul- 
tural education  and  the  promotion  of  the  intelligence  of  our  farmers ,  by  the  instruc- 
tion they  give  in  exact  facts  regarding  this  art ;  it  will  not  do  to  judge  the  influence  of 
these  colleges  in  that  direction  by  the  number  of  students  in  agriculture,  because 
these  institutions,  as  I  shall  try  to  show  you  a  little  later,  are  in  many  ways  going 
out  beyond  the  class  room  to  exert  a  much  wider  influence  on  agricultural  prog- 
ress in  this  country.  But  I  think  it  is  something  that  we  ought  to  note  carefully 
as  an  encouraging  feature  that  we  have  such  a  large  number  relatively  of  stu- 
dents who  are  actually  pursuing  college  courses  in  agriculture,  for  we  are  thereby, 
it  seems  to  me,  doing  a  great  work  in  training  the  men  who  are  to  be  the  leaders 
in  agricultural  progress.  We  are  sending  out  every  year  a  body  of  thoroughly 
trained  young  men  along  agricultural  lines  whose  influence,  without  any  doubt, 
will  be  very  great  in  promoting  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  this  country. 

We  will  consider  next  the  schools  of  agriculture  of  lower  grade  than  the  col- 
leges, and  here  we  shall  find  that  we  have  simply  the  beginning  Of  a  movement. 
There  is  connected  with  the  University  of  Minnesota  a  school  of  agriculture  of 
high-school  grade,  having  a  course  of  study  and  a  faculty  organized  separately 
from  the  college  of  agriculture  in  the  university,  and  giving  instruction  of  a  dis- 
tinctively lower  grade.  This  school,  last  year,  reported  an  attendance  of  275 
young  men  and  50  young  women.  It  is  also  affirmed  by  the  managers  of  this 
school  that  nearly  all  of  its  graduates  returned  to  farm  homes,  and  as  one  branch 
of  that  institution  there  is  a  dairy  school,  which  has  in  attendance  about  100 
young  men  who  have  had  some  previous  experience  in  butter  and  cheese  manu- 
facture, and  who  have  come  to  get  a  more, technical  knowledge  of  this  subject. 

A  similar  school  has  recently  been  started  in  the  University  of  Nebraska  and 
this  year  has  an  attendance  of  60  boys,  reported  to  be  directly  from  the  farm 
and  with  the  intention  of  going  back  to  the  farm.  The  schools  for  colored 
people,  the  Hampton  Institute,  in  Virginia,  and  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  in  Ala- 
bama, under  Booker  T.  Washington's  wise  management,  of  which  we  have  all 
heard  so  much,  are  developing  agricultural  courses  along  these  high  school  lines. 
Then  we  have  a  school  under  the  Jewish  auspices  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  endowed, 
as  I  understand  it,  by  the  Baron  Hirsch  fund  to  a  considerable  extent,  which  has 
a  farm  school  on  the  European  pattern,  I  should  judge,  though  I  have  not  had 
the  privilege  of  visiting  it..  They  take  the  boys  to  live  on  the  farm  and  instruct 
them  in  agriculture  along  practical  lines.  I  also  understand  that  the  Miller 
Manual  Training  School,  in  Virginia,  gives  some  training  in  agriculture  along 
this  line.  This,  as  I  have  stated,  is  only  a  beginning.  In  my  judgment,  every 
year  shows  more  conclusively  that  we  need  in  this  country  to  develop  secondary 
schools  for  agriculture  as  they  have  been  developed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  leading  countries  of  Europe.  Now,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  I  think  this 
may  well  be  done.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  number  of  special  schools  after 
the  plan  of  those  schools  in  Minnesota  and  Nebraska.  They  might  be  begun 
in  connection  with  the  land-grant  colleges,  but  they  ought  to  be  extended  so 
as  to  have  a  number  of  them  at  different  points  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
They  can  be  run,  of  course,  as  secondary  colleges  at  comparatively  moderate  cost 
and  the  expenses  of  the  students  can  be  made  smaller  than  in  the  colleges,  and 
they  would  be  nearer  to  the  students'  homes;  but  even  if  that  should  be  done, 
I  think  that  in  addition  we  should  have  the  introduction  of  what  I  would  call 
outline  courses  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agri.culture  in  the  high  schools  in  or 
near  the  rural  communities.  I  do  not  think  that  our  people  outside  of  the  cities 
fully  understand  that  the  cities  are  constantly  developing  their  high  schools  along 
the  lines  of  manual  training  and  technical  education.  In  Washington,  for  exam- 
ple, we  have  a  business  high  school  as  a  separate  institution,  and  we  are  going  to 
nave  a  manual-training  high  school.  In  many  high  schools  in  the  smaller  cities, 
we  have  courses  which  directly  relate  to  the  various  lines  of  business  and  indus- 
trial a  "ts.  Now,  I  think  the  same  thing  ought  to  be  done  for  agriculture,  and, 
in  my  judgment,  it  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  at  least  to  make  a  begin- 
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ning  of  this  work.  Many  high  schools  in  the  cities  where  the  high-school  system 
is  well  organized  already  have  at  least  one  teacher  who  is  chosen  because  of  his 
ability  to  teach  natural  science  in  certain  branches.  That  teacher  might  just  as 
well  be  a  person  who  had  received  instruction  in  scientific  agriculture  in  the 
land-grant  college,  if  you  will,  because  there,  of  course,  he  gets  instruction  in  the 
natural  sciences,  which  is  just  the  same  as  he  gets  in  any  college,  and  he  receives 
instruction  in  technical  agriculture  besides.  He  could  offer  an  outline  course  in 
agriculture  as  an  optional  study,  if  you  will,  that  would  enable  the  boy  going 
from  the  common  school  to  the  high  school,  as  many  of  them  do  to  finish  their 
education,  to  take  up  at  the  same  time,  in  his  high-school  course,  such  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  modern  scientific  information  relating  to  agriculture  as  would 
enable  him  when  he  went  back  to  the  farm  to  further  the  movement  that  is  going 
on  for  the  uplifting  of  agriculture  along  these  lines.  It  would  enable  him  to 
understand  more  fully  the  bulletins  sent  out  from  the  experiment  stations  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and,  in  a  general  way,  it  would  give  him  an  out- 
look toward  comprehensive  agriculture  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
him.  He  could  get  all  that  without  going  farther  from  home  than  he  now  does 
to  the  high  schools  located  in  his  own  township  or  near  there. 

Now,  a  similar  thing  to  that  along  another  line  has  been  done  in  some  States 
for  the  advantage  of  the  high-school  teachers;  for  example,  the  State  of  New  York 
gives  to  every  high  school  that  organizes  a  teachers'  class  with  a  certain  number 
of  students  a"  subsidy,  varying,  according  to  the  number  of  students,  say  from  §500 
to  $1,000  a  year.  That  enables  that  high  school  to  get  a  teacher  who  has  had 
some  instruction  in  a  normal  school,  and  he,  in  connection  with  his  other  duties, 
organizes  a  teachers'  class  and  gives  them  an  outline  course  in  teaching.  That  is 
doing  a  great  deal  in  New  York  State  to  raise  the  grade  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools,  and  has  been  f  ound  a  comparatively  inexpensive  plan.  I  think  the  same 
plan  might  be  applied  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  high  schools  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State. 

Passing  now,  and  considering  briefly  the  farmers'  institutes,  which  we  may  call 
the  adult  farmers'  school  of  agriculture:  these  are  organized  in  different  ways  in 
the  different  States.  In  some  cases  they  are  under  the  general  management  of  the 
agricultural  college  or  experiment  station.  More  frequently  they  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  board  or  commissioners  of  agriculture,  and  in  a  few  States 
there  is  a  special  State  officer  known  as  the  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes, 
who  has  that  general  management.  There  has  been  a  very  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  institutes  annually  held  in  this  country.  There  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
no  exact  statistics  available  regarding  these  institutes,  but  I  have  collated  them 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  I  have  estimated  that  institutes  are  regularly  held  now  in 
about  30  States,  and  that  during  the  past  year  some  2,000  institutes  were  held,  the 
total  attendance  at  which  was  about  500,000.  These  institutes  are  passing  through 
an  interesting  stage  in  their  development.  When  they  were  first  organized  the 
farmers  seemed  to  like  best  to  hear  the  local  men  who  had  had  experience  in  their 
immediate  vicinity — some  successful  farmers — and  they  did  not  care  as  much  about 
outsiders;  but  nowadays  the  demand  more  and  more  is  for  expert  talkers  at  these 
farmers'  institutes,  men  who  can  not  merely  state  what  is  within  their  own  expe- 
rience, but  who  have  had  opportunity  for  some  wide  study  of  agricultural  prob- 
lems, and  so  in  one  or  two  places  at  least  there  is  the  beginning  of  a  movement  to 
organize  a  special  corps  of  institute  workers.  They  have,  thus  far,  largely  drawn 
upon  the  colleges  and  experiment  stations;  but  these  men,  I  must  say  in  their 
behalf,  are  getting  overworked,  and  so  now  there  is  a  call  for  men  who  will 
devote  their  time  more  largely  to  the  special  work  of  the  institutes.  I  think 
myself  that  this  is  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  encouraged;  that  we  ought  to  have 
in  this  country  men  corresponding  to  what  they  call  in  France  traveling  profes- 
sors; men  who  can  be  connected  with  the  central  office  of  the  farmers'  institute 
in  the  State,  and  who  can  have  time  to  go  to  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations,  or  come  to  Washington  and  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  well  as  look  around  and  see  what  the  needs  of  the  farmers  are  in 
their  own  State.  Then  it  should  be  made  possible  for  them  to  disseminate  this 
information  by  oral  communications  at  the  farmers'  institutes  and  other  farmers' 
meetings. 

Some  of  the  States  in  which  the  institute  movement  has  been  most  successful 
are  the  following — a  few  instances  to  show  how  the  movement  is  developing: 

In  Wisconsin  there  are  now  annually  held  130  institutes  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  over  50,000  persons,  and  60,000  copies  of  their  annual  institute  bulletin,  in 
which  the  best  addresses  are  grouped  together,  making  a  book  of  over  300  pages, 
are  annually  distributed,  and  a  copy  put  in  every  school  library  in  the  State.  For 
this  work  the  State  gives  an  appropriation  of  $12,000  annually. 
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In  Massachusetts  125  institutes  are  held,  with  an  attendance  of  about  13,000 
farmers. 

In  Minnesota  50  farmers'  institutes  of  2  or  3  days  each  are  held,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  from  300  to  1,000  people  at  each  institute,  and  15,000  copies  of  their 
annual  report  are  distributed. 

In  Indiana  an  attendance  is  reported  of  over  25,000,  an  average  number  of  272 
persons  in  somewhat  less  than  100  institutes. 

In  Michigan  institutes  are  held  in  nearly  every  county  and  the  total  attendance 
is  reported  to  reach  about  120,000. 

In  Pennsylvania  some  200  institutes  are  held. 

In  Ohio  235  institutes  in  88  counties  were  held,  with  an  attendance  of  about 
90,000. 

In  New  York  some  250  institutes  are  held  in  a  single  year. 

Pass  on,  now,  to  consider  briefly  what  may  be  called  university  extension  work 
on  behalf  of  the  farmer,  a  part  of  which  is  included  in  what  the  colleges  do  for 
the  farmers'  institutes,  as  already  shown. 

We  have  an  attempt  in  Pennsylvania  and  some  other  States  to  organize  a  regu- 
lar course  of  home  reading  for  farmers.  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  was 
the  first  to  do  this  in  any  thorough  way,  and  its  work  may  show  what  can  be 
done  in  this  line.  They  have  at  present  enrolled  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
between  400  and  500  persons  who  are  pursuing  these  courses  at  their  own  homes. 
A  syllabus  of  the  course  is  sent  out  to  each  of  these  persons  and  they  are  recom- 
mended to  read  certain  books  and  asked  to  write  answers  to  questions,  and  these 
answers  as  they  come  in,  in  many  instances,  show  a  surprising  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency. That  work  is  growing  rapidly,  and  it  has  already  taxed  the  resources 
of  the  college  to  carry  it  on.  Besides  this,  we  have  at  times  had  what  may  be 
called  traveling  schools — that  is,  instead  of  the  ordinary  institutes,  we  have  the 
instructors  in  the  colleges  and  workers  in  the  experiment  stations  going  out  and 
taking  up  some  particular  line  of  instruction  for,  say,  3  days,  in  a  special  locality, 
so  that  those  in  attendance  get  a  little  more  systematic  survey  of  the  subject 
than  at  the  ordinary  institute  through  addresses.  This  is  just  in  its  beginning 
in  this  country,  but  has  been  attempted  abroad  to  a  considerable  extent.  For 
example,  in  England  a  number  of  traveling  schools  for  dairying  are  put  in 
operation  each  season.  A  dairy  outfit  of  the  modern  kind  is  taken  along  on  the 
train  and  on  the  cart  finally,  and  the  teacher  in  charge  not  only  makes  an  address, 
but  he  shows  how  these  instruments  or  apparatus  are  to  be  worked,  and  helps  the 
farmer  in  this  way  to  get  an  idea  of  the  more  modern  methods. 

Lastly,  under  the  head  of  agricultural  education,  we  will  consider  agriculture 
in  the  elementary  schools.  This  has  been  undertaken  in  some  European  countries 
to  quite  an  extent,  but  the  outcome  is  as  yet  problematical.  The  one  great  diffi- 
culty thus  far,  as  in  this  country,  has  been  to  find  teachers  who  are  properly 
trained  for  that  kind  of  work,  because  it  requires  a  special  training  and  especial 
adaptability  to  succeed;  and  then  the  general  demand  for  the  introduction  of  new 
studies  into  the  elementary  schools  growing  out  of  the  general  broadening  of 
human  knowledge  makes  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  determine  how  far  any 
special  subject  like  agriculture  can  be  safely  and  wisely  introduced  into  the  com- 
mon schools.  In  some  cases  it  is  done  with  considerable  success  abroad.  I 
remember,  for  instance,  going  myself  to  a  school  in  a  little  village  in  Belgium, 
where  the  teacher,  as  in  Europe  in  such  schools  is  almost  universal,  was  a  man, 
who  was  that  day  giving  instruction  on  milk  to  children  12  and  14  years  of  age. 
He  was  doing  it  in  good  shape,  and  they  were  much  interested,  and  trying  to  get 
out  of  it  all  they  could.  They  told  me  he  was  a  very  unusual  man.  His  whole 
soul  was  in  his  work.  He  was  secretary  of  an  agricultural  club  of  the  village, 
and  he  was  trying  to  introduce  a  modern  dairy,  besides  his  onerous  duties  as 
general  schoolmaster.  He  was  one  out  of  a  thousand.  That  shows  that  under 
some  circumstances,  at  least,  something  can  be  done  in  this  line,  but,  generally 
speaking,  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  the  formal  teaching  of  agriculture  can  be 
introduced  into  the  common  schools,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  certainly  true 
under  the  present  condition  of  our  common  schools.  What  we  need  to  do  now  is 
to  reform  our  country  schools  along  the  modern  lines  of  elementary  instruction, 
just  as  we  have  the  city  schools,  and  we  shall  be  busy  for  some  years  to  come  in 
getting  the  common  schools  into  as  good  condition  along  these  lines  as  they 
ought  to  be.  One  thing  which  can  be  done,  and  which  will  have  considerable 
bearing  on  agriculture,  is  to  introduce  into  the  common  schools  the  teaching  of 
nature,  to  use  a  phrase  that  is  becoming  common — that  is,  to  have  the  teachers 
in  these  schools  as  a  part  of  their  regular  work  lead  the  scholars  to  observe  the 
natural  objects  and  phenomena  about  them,  and  thus  to  get  a  start  along  the  line 
of  modern  thought  relating  to  science,  and  to  see  in  an  elementary  way  how  this 
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is  related  to  their  practical  affairs.  If  that  can  be  done  in  the  rural  schools  gen- 
erally, of  course  the  subjects  which  would  naturally  be  selected  by  the  intelli- 
gent teacher  would  very  largely  be  subjects  related  to  agriculture.  If  the  teacher 
was  to  teach  about  a  bug,  for  instance,  the  natural  thing  in  the  country  would 
be  to  take  a  bug  which  was  prominently  known  to  the  people  there  as  a  bug 
helpful  or  injurious  to  agriculture,  as  the  case  might  be;  and  any  inteligent 
teacher  in  the  course  of  instruction  would  point  out  the  fact  that  it  was  benefi- 
cial or  injurious  to  agriculture;  and  so  in  regard  to  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
relating  to  nature.  This  movement  has  begun  in  a  very  successful  way  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  has  spread  into  Indiana  and  Maryland,  and  possibly  into 
some  other  States.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  coining  movement  for  the  improve- 
ment of  rural  schools  in  the  direction  of  benefit  to  agriculture.  In  New  York 
the  State  makes  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  for  university  extension  work  to  the 
college  of  agriculture  connected  with  Cornell  University,  which  is  the  land-grant 
college.  A  portion  of  that  money  is  to  be  spent  in  simple  experiments  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  under  such  appropriations  the  college 
of  agriculture  and  the  experiment  station  connected  with  Cornell  University 
have  carried  on  several  hundreds  of  experiments  with  potatoes  and  fertilizers  and 
such  other  things  as  the  farmers  themselves  could  manage,  and  these  have  been 
distributed  quite  broadly  through  the  State.  But  a  good  deal  of  the  money  is  used 
in  the  preparation  and  dissemination  of  leaflets  on  nature  subjects,  which  may  be 
used  by  the  teachers  in  preparing  simple  lessons  for  the  scholars  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  then  the  instructors  in  the  agricultural  college  go  about  the 
State  to  attend  the  teachers'  institutes  and  farmers'  meetings  to  explain  this 
movement  and  to  help  on  in  the  work. 

They  report  that  this  year,  under  this  plan,  instruction  is  being  given  to  some 
10,000  farmers  and  about  25,000  teachers,  and  presumably,  of  course,  to  the 
scholars  under  the  control  of  these  teachers.  Now,  the  only  difficulty  about  this 
movement  is  that  it  is  so  popular  that  the  work  imposed  is  an  embarrassment  to 
those  in  charge  of  it,  and,  as  would  be  natural,  the  city  schools  see  in  it  an 
opportunity  to  improve  their  course  of  study,  and  so  the  demand  for  these  leaf- 
lets has  come  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  teachers  in  the  city  schools,  show- 
ing that  they  are  alive  to  the  snbject.  I  speak  of  this  because  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  such  movements  grows  out  of  the  conservatism  of  the  farming 
population.  I  had  myself  an  experience  covering  a  period  of  years  as  a  teacher 
in  one  of  the  State  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts.  We  trained  our  teachers, 
among  other  things,  to  give  lessons  on  nature  subjects.  In  Massachusetts  the 
schools  are  under  the  control  of  the  local  board,  and  we  found  that  when  the 
teachers  went  out  into  the  rural  schools  and  undertook  to  introduce  these  nature 
studies  the  school  board  said:  "Oh,  no;  we  do  not  want  these  new-fangled 
studies.  Readin',  writin',  and  'rithmetic  is  good  enough  for  us."  This  is  a 
matter  that  you  will  have  to  contend  with  in  extending  this  movement  for  the 
introduction  of  nature  study  into  the  common  schools.  You  will  have  to  overcome 
the  conservatism  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  rural  regions. 

I  have  gotten  through  now  with  what  I  had  marked  out  to  say  about  agricul- 
tural education.    If  there  are  any  inquiries,  I  might  pause  briefly  there. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  advocate  the  introduction 
of  these  practical  lessons  in  agriculture  in  the  common  schools  in  urban  as  well 
as  rural  districts? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  can  urge  that  agriculture  ought  to 
be  taught  specifically  in  the  urban  schools,  and,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  make, 
of  course,  an  exact  division.  I  think  agriculture  might  well  be  taught  in  a  great 
many  places  that  we  might  call  cities,  which  are  intimately  associated  with  rural 
communities,  but  in  our  large  cities,  like  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  I  doubt  if 
they  would  find  it  expedient  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  agriculture. 

Q.  Where  would  you  draw  the  line  between  urban  and  rural  schools? — A.  I  do 
not  think  any  exact  line  could  be  drawn. 

Q.  That  would  have  to  be  left  to  each  particular  case? — A.  Yes;  to  each  par- 
ticular case. 

Q.  There  would  be  danger,  I  suppose,  of  rather  overloading  the  curriculum 
with  practical  work  in  having  it  in  the  city  schools,  because  there  is  always,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  a  movement  to  bring  in  practical  mechanics,  industrial  arts  in 
some  of  the  schools. — A.  They  teach  things  relating  to  the  industries  of  the  cities. 
What  I  urge  is,  in  the  high  schools  in  and  near  the  rural  communities,  there 
should  be  teaching  relating  to  agriculture. 

Q.  How  are  you  going  to  draw  the  line? — A.  I  think  that  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  local  conditions.  There  are  cities  of  50,000  to  60,000  inhab- 
itants which  really  are  rural  centers  surrounded  by  agricultural  population. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  city  like  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  the  agricultural  interests 
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of  the  State  are  so  prominent.  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  high  school  in  Des  Moines 
there  are  quite  a  large  number  of  students  who  have  come  from  the  rural  schools 
to  finish  their  education.  It  would  then  be  very  appropriate,  in  such  a  school  as 
that,  that  an  optional  course  should  be  formed  in  agriculture  for  the  benefit  of 
these  students.  They  could  do  it  without  any  considerable  expense,  because,  as 
I  said,  they  already  have  at  least  one  teacher  who  is  equipped  along  scientific 
lines,  and  if  they  got  a  teacher  from  some  agricultural  college  he  would  know 
just  as  much  science,  and  he  would  be  able  to  give  instruction  in  agriculture 
besides. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.  )  "Will  you  please  state  the  substance  of  the  law  of  1862, 
the  land-grant  act? — A.  It  is  a  law  which  granted  each  State  and  Territory  30,000 
acres  of  land  for  each  Representative  or  Senator  in  Congress,  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  which  were  to  constitute  a  fund  to  be  held  by  the  State  and  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  colleges  in  which  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  would 
be  taught,  but  in  which  other  subjects,  not  even  excluding  the  classics,  might  be 
taught. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  which  State  first  took  advantage  of  the  act? — A.  I  do  not. 
Colleges  have  been  organized  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  which  could  take 
advantage  of  the  act. 

Q.  Before  the  act  of  1863  how  many  States  had  what  we  call  State  agricultural 
colleges? — A.  Only  a  very  few.  The  college  of  Michigan  was  the  first  college; 
established,  I  think,  in  1855;  Maryland  had  made  some  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion; Pennsylvania  likewise,  and  so  in  possibly  10  or  12  States  there  had  been  a 
movement. 

Q.  In  the  early  part  of  your  discourse  you  mentioned  that  France,  Germany, 
and  Belgium  had  made  great  advances  in  agricultural  education;  why  do  you 
except  Great  Britain? — A.  Great  Britain  has  been  backward  in  that  respect.  She 
has  no  thoroughly  organized  agricultural  education  or  experimentation.  There 
are  a  few  agricultural  colleges;  and  she  has  in  recent  years  given  grants  of  money 
to  a  number  of  institutions,  but  there  is  no  regular  system.  She  is  behind,  but 
she  is  beginning  to  wake  up  to  see,  as  in  regard  to  technical  education  generally, 
that  this  is  one  of  the  problems  in  England  nowadays. 

Q.  I  suppose  in  Great  Britain — if  they  have  not  organized  systems  of  agricultu- 
ral education,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  farmers  are  able  to  pay 
£3  to  £5  rental  annually  and  get  crops  off  that  pay  them?  This  is  a  practical 
view,  independent  of  the  educational  features,  is  it  not? — A.  I  should  say,  in  large 
measure,  that  is  due  to  the  market  right  at  hand — at  their  doors.  England  has 
imported  a  very  large  portion  of  her  agricultural  material  of  all  sorts,  but  along 
lines  which  call  for  intensive  farming,  market  gardening,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  raising  of  fine  stock  and  industries  which  require  a  large  amount  of 
practical  skill,  patience,  and  systematic  effort,  her  farmers  have  the  advantage, 
though  it  is  not  certain  how  long  they  will  retain  that  advantage.  I  should  judge 
from  what  I  read  they  do  not  feel  secure  in  that  position. 

Q.  The  point  is  this,  you  say  that  Great  Britain  has  not  systematized  its  education 
in  agriculture,  and  yet  practically  this  result  we  know,  that  farmers  raising  cereals 
in  Great  Britain  pay  rent  from  $15  to  $25  per  acre  annually  and  make  it  pay.  How 
does  the  British  farmer  learn  these  scientific  principles? — A.  He. has  learned 
through  long  years  of  the  necessity  for  careful  culture,  and  then  he  has  taken 
advantage  to  a  considerable  extent,  I  would  judge,  of  the  information  which  has 
been  given  him  through  what  has  been  done  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  You 
will  find  that  the  reports  of  the  experiment  stations  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Belgium  are  being  constantly  translated  and  made  available  to  the  English  farmer. 
Much  valuable  information  has  also  been  given  him  by  the  experiment  station 
at  Rothamsted,  in  his  own  country,  which  has  been  at  work  over  50  years. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  things  he  has  not  been  able  to  hold  his  own  alto- 
gether. The  farmer  in  Denmark,  who  took  \vp  with  the  scientific  side  of  dairying 
and  with  the  help  of  his  Government  organized  the  business  of  dairying  on  a 
scientific  basis,  has  been  able  to  go  into  the  English  market  with  his  butter  and 
drive  out,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Englishman  himself.  The  Danish  butter,  I 
understand,  is  rated  higher  than  any  other  butter  on  the  English  market. 

Q.  And  so  with  respect  to  Canadian  cheese.  I  do  not  think  the  Canadians  are 
very  far  advanced  in  agricultural  education,  but  Canadian  cheese  can  sell  in 
Liverpool  and  London  markets  against  the  best  Dunlop. — A.  But  in  Canada  there 
has  been  of  recent  years  very  systematic  and  thorough  work  in  agricultural 
education  and  investigation.    They  have  an  admirable  system. 

Q.  I  thought  in  Canada,  on  account  of  the  sparseness  of  population,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  bring  education  in  among  the  Canadian  .farmers? — A.  I  do  not  mean 
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that  large  numbers  of  Canadian  farmers  have  actually  gone  to  colleges,  but  they 
have  good  agriculturists  and  good  experiment  stations,  the  reports  of  which  have 
been  widely  disseminated  in  Canada. 

Q.  To  go  back  to  the  British  farmer  question;  do  you  not  think  that  the  three 
great  societies  of  agriculture  in  England  and  Scotland,  through  lectures  and  posi- 
tive experiments  on  their  farms,  without  colleges,  have  really  brought  British 
agriculture  up  to  its  present  high  state,  so  that  these  farmers,  renters,  can  pay 
these  high  rates  of  rent? — A.  I  think  these  organizations  have  had  an  important 
part  in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  in  these  schools  you  are  speaking  of  now,  that  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  lecturing  and  use  of  the  class  book  and  the  study  of  formulas 
and  all  that,  and  not  enough  real  practical  work  on  the  farm  carried  on  by  the 
students  in  the  agricultural  colleges? — A.  Perhaps,  in  a  general  way,  I  should 
agree  with  you,  but  not  probably  in  just  the  sense  you  think;  that  is,  without 
doubt,  the  general  plan  of  teaching  in  the  agricultural  colleges  and  schools  of  this 
country  has  been  not  well  organized.  One  thing,  I  may  say  in  that  connection, 
that  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  is  doing 
now  is  to  study  the  methods  of  teaching  agriculture  with  a  view  to  their  improve- 
ment; but  when  I  say  that,  I  do  not  think  we  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  old  sys- 
tem of  manual  training  in  the  schools,  which  has  prevailed  in  Europe  in  connec- 
tion with  agriculture,  as  with  other  subjects.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  best 
plan  to  have  the  boys  go  to  a  school  and  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time 
in  working  on  the  farm.  The  farm  connected  with  the  school,  in  my  judgment, 
should  rather  be  used  just  as  a  laboratory  is  used  in  connection  with  the  teaching 
of  science,  to  show  certain  things  and  to  show  how  certain  principles  are  to  be 
applied  to  practice.  Now,  that  will  not  be  always  done  by  the  ordinary  methods 
which  the  farmer  would  use  on  the  farm,  but  the  student,  if  intelligently 
instructed  along  these  lines,  can  go  back  to  the  farm  and  apply  these.  Of  course, 
he  will  incidentally  get  a  certain  amount  of  practice  if  the  teacher  is  wise,  which 
will  enable  him  to  carry  out  these  things  practically. 

Q.  Is  there  not  really  among  the  agriculturists  of  the  country  a  considerable 
aversion  to  what  they  call  "book  learning"  instead  of  practical  lessons  in  agri- 
culture, and  is  not  that  the  greatest  obstacle  you  have  to  overcome? — A.  Yes;  it 
is  a  very  great  obstacle.  At  the  same  time  you  may  say,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  more  farmers  every  year  who  read  and  profit  by  the  literature  which  is  availa- 
ble to  them.  Of  course,  nobody  wants  to  claim  too  much  for  reading  or  acquiring 
information  in  schools,  but  I  think  we  may  fairly  claim  that  as  accurate  informa- 
tion is  obtained  the  farmer  has  more  and  more  taken  advantage  of  it. 

Q.  In  various  States  of  this  Union,  more  especially  in  the  States  that  were  cul- 
tivated by  black  labor,  we  have  the  problem  of  a  naturally  impoverished  soil. 
Even  with  the  fertilizers  and  the  known  accessories  that  belong  to  agriculture  it 
is  hard  to  raise  a  profitable  crop.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  these  lands  can  be 
reclaimed  or  profitable  crops  raised  without  the  use  of  scientific  agricultural 
means? — A.  No.  I  do  not  think  so,  using  the  word  "  scientific "  in  its  broad 
sense. 

Q.  I  mean  the  everyday  practical  knowledge;  that  he  has  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  his  soil  and  to  diversify  crops.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  the  largest  problem  we 
have  to  meet  to  day?— A.  It  is  a  very  large  problem,  especially  in  the  South  and 
east  of  the  Alleghenies. 

Q.  Now,  do  these  experiment  stations  in  the  South,  at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee, 
cover  anything  like  the  problem  of  reclaiming  these  lands?  Do  you  think  that  the 
style  of  education  there  is  going  to  be  helpful  or  is  it  sentimental?— A.  I  think  the 
education  in  agriculture  is  decidedly  practical.  Of  course,  it  has  not  gone  very 
far,  but  the  experiment  stations  and  agricultural  colleges  in  the  South  are  teach- 
ing a  great  deal  along  this  line,  and  the  farmers  should  listen  to  what  they  have 
to  say.  Of  course,  in  the  South  the  greatest  difficulty  grows  out  of  the  conserva- 
tism of  the  farmer,  which  increases  in  proportion  to  his  ignorance.  The  colored 
man  has  it  deep  into  his  mind  that  it  is  no  use  for  him  to  try  to  raise  anything 
but  cotton.  That  is  the  only  crop  on  which  he  can  get  money  advanced,  and  so 
he  is  unwilling  to  venture  beyond  that  with  which  he  is  already  familiar;  but  I 
think  things  are  reaching  such  a  stage  in  the  South  that  he  will  be  compelled 
to  venture,  and  when  he  has  once  ventured  he  will  find  that  he  can  live  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time  if  he  does  not  get  his  advances;  and  if  he  is  not 
at  the  mercy  of  the  men  who  make  advances  of  money  on  crops  I  think  he 
will  be  a  great  deal  better  off  year  by  year  if  he  does  not  grow  so  much  cotton. 
There  are  thousands  of  farms  in  the  South  where  the  profit  on  the  better  part 
of  the  land  is  move  than  eaten  up  by  the  loss  on  the  poorer  land,  where  cotton 
is  grown  under  the  present  methods. 
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It  was  my  purpose,  if  there  are  no  further  questions,  to  take  up  now  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  about  which  I  have  not  said  anything  material  thus 
far.  Experimenting  along  agricultural  lines  began  in  this  country  in  a  regular  way 
with  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges,  but  it  was  only  organized  defi- 
nitely as  an  experiment-station  movement  just  about  25  years  ago,  when  the  first 
regularly  organized  experiment  station  was  started  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
About  the  same  time  a  similar  thing  was  done  in  California,  and  stations  began  to 
be  formed  here  and  there  in  other  States,  until  in  1887  we  had  17  experiment  sta- 
tions in  14  different  States.  In  that  year  Congress  passed  what  is  known  com- 
monly as  the  Hatch  act,  which  gave  to  each  State  and  Territory  annually  $15,000 
a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  an  experiment  station,  which,  as  a  rule,  must  be  in 
connection  with  a  land-grant  college.  The  only  exception  is  in  those  States 
which  had  State  experiment  stations  organized  before  the  passage  of  this  act. 
Now,  these  early  stations  were  largely  occupied  in  organizing  the  control  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  and  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  the  usefulness  of  basing  the 
purchase  of  such  fertilizers  on  the  manufacturers'  guaranty  of  their  chemical 
composition,  but  the  stations  made  also  sufficient  scientific  investigations  to  indi- 
cate that  with  broadened  facilities  and  resources  they  might  render  much  more 
service  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  The  work  of  organizing  new  stations 
under  the  Hatch  act  was  therefore  taken  up  with  enthusiasm,  and  they  were  soon 
in  operation  in  every  State  and  Territory.  The  basis  for  this  rapid  development 
of  experiment-station  work  had  been  laid  by  the  agricultural  colleges  previously 
established  under  the  land  grant  act  of  1882  in  most  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories. As  the  Hatch  act  made  the  stations  departments  of  these  colleges,  it  was 
comparatively  easy  to  find  in  their  faculties  men  competent  to  undertake  agri- 
cultural investigations,  while  their  buildings,  scientific  apparatus,  and  farms  fur- 
nished a  sufficient  equipment  to  make  it  possible  to  begin  experimental  inquiries 
as  soon  as  the  funds  for  their  maintenance  were  provided.  The  lines  of  work  had 
already  been  marked  out  to  a  considerable  extent  by  kindred  institutions  in 
Europe,  by  our  older  stations,  and  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  already  contained  within  itself  a  great  experiment  station  through  the 
work  of  its  different  scientific  divisions.  The  method  of  publishing  accounts  of 
agricultural  investigations  through  widely  distributed  reports  and  bulletins  con- 
taining the  scientific  and  technical  details  of  the  work  or  concise  summaries  of  its 
practical  results  had  already  been  established.  It  was  possible,  therefore,  for  the 
stations  organized  under  the  Hatch  act  almost  immediately  to  undertake  useful 
investigations  and  to  begin  the  publication  of  information  based  on  systematic 
observations  and  experiments. 

During  the  past  10  years  more  than  $10,000,000  has  been  expended  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  experiment  stations  in  the  .United  States.  Of  this  sum  about 
$7,000,000  came  from  the  Federal  Government  and  $3,000,000  from  State  sources. 
This  seems,  perhaps,  a  very  large  sum  to  expend  for  agricultural  investigations, 
but  it  will  not  appear  unduly  so  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  during  the  same  period 
the  United  States  produced  agricultural  products  valued  at  $30,000,000,000;  in 
other  words,  we  have  spent  $1  in  the  effort  to  improve  our  agriculture  and 
increase  the  output  for  every  $3,000  of  product,  which  I  think  you  will  say  is 
not  a  very  large  sum  to  expend  in  that  way. 

The  number  of  publications  of  these  stations,  including  3,000  bulletins  and  500 
annual  reports  and  exclusive  of  press  bulletins,  has  reached  3,500.  The  bulletins 
of  the  stations  are  now  regularly  sent  to  more  than  500,000  farmers,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  about  5,000,000  copies  of  these  publications  are  now  annually  distrib- 
uted. This,  I  may  say,  is  in  addition  to  the  distribution  of  between  6,000,000  and 
7,000,000  copies  of  documents  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  experiment  stations  are  conducting  a  wide  range  of  scientific  research  in 
the  laboratory  and  plant  house  and  an  equally  large  amount  of  practical  experi- 
menting in  the  field,  the  orchard,  stable,  and  dairy.  Practically  all  the  stations 
are  keeping  a  record  of  meteorological  data,  while  9  are  making  special  studies  of 
problems  relating  to  meteorological  phenomena  and  climatic  conditions.  Twenty- 
four  stations  are  at  work  upon  soil  investigations,  its  geology,  physics,  and  chem- 
istry, or  conducting  soil  tests  with  fertilizers,  or  in  other  ways.  Sixteen  stations 
are  studying  questions  relating  to  drainage  and  seepage  or  to  irrigation  in  the 
field  or  greenhouse,  and  with  orchard,  garden,  or  farm  crops.  Forty-eight  sta- 
tions are  making  analyses  of  commercial  and  home-made  fertilizers  or  are  con- 
ducting field  experiments  with  fertilizers.  At  least  17  stations  either  exercise  a 
fertilizer  control  in  their  respective  States  or  make  analyses  on  which  the  control 
is  based.  All  stations  are  studying  the  more  important  crops,  either  with  regard 
to  their  composition,  nutritive  value,  methods  of  manuring  and  cultivation,  and 
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the  best  varieties  adapted  to  individual  localities,  or  with  reference  to  systems  of 
rotation.  Thirty-six  stations  are  investigating  the  composition  of  feeding  stuffs 
and,  in  some  instances,  making  digestion  experiments.  Thirty-seven  stations  are 
conducting  feeding  experiments  for  milk,  beef,  mutton,  or  pork,  or  are  studying 
different  methods  of  feeding.  Twenty-five  stations  are  investigating  subjects  re- 
lating to  dairying,  including  the  chemistry  and  bacteria  of  milk,  creaming,  butter 
making,  or  the  construction  and  management  of  creameries.  Fifty-two  stations 
are  doing  chemical  work  and  37  are  studying  methods  of  analysis.  Botanical 
studies  occupy  more  or  less  of  the  attention  of  37  stations,  including  investiga- 
tions in  systematic  and  physiological  botany  with  special  reference  to  the  diseases 
of  plants,  testing  of  seeds  with  reference  to  their  vitality  and  purity,  classification 
of  weeds,  and  methods  for  their  eradication.  Forty  stations  work  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  horticulture,  testing  varieties  of  vegetables  and  large  and  small 
fruits,  and  making  studies  in  varietal  improvement  and  synonymy.  Several  sta- 
tions have  begun  operations  in  forestry.  Thirty-four  stations  investigate  inju- 
rious insects  with  reference  to  their  restriction  or  destruction.  Nineteen  stations 
study  animal  diseases  and  the  methods  for  their  prevention  or  cure.  At  least  5 
stations  are  engaged  in  bee  culture  and  7  in  experiments  with  poultry.  One  or 
more  stations  have  made  investigations  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: Technology  of  wine  and  of  olive  oil,  bleaching  of  nuts,  preservation  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  gaseous  fermentation  of  canned  goods,  draft  tests  of  farm 
implements,  road-making  experiments,  cane,  sorghum,  and  maple-sugar  experi- 
ments, oyster  culture,  etc. 

That  summary  is,  I  think,  enough  to  indicate  something  of  the  breadth  on  which 
our  stations  are  organized.  We  may  classify  their  duties  roughly  under  4  general 
heads:  a,  they  take  part  in  certain  police  duties  such  as  are  connected  with  the 
control  of  fertilizer  inspection,  of  dairy  products,  etc.;  b,  they  study  the  natural 
conditions  and  resources  of  the  State  by  making  something  of  a  survey  of  the  soil, 
of  the  plants,  etc. ;  c,  they  conduct  demonstration  experiments  in  which  they  show 
how  things,  which  have  been  worked  out  by  science  or  through  practical  experi- 
ments can  be  adapted  to  local  conditions;  and  then,  finally,  d,  they  conduct 
scientific  investigations  with  reference  to  finding  out  new  truths  and  new  appli- 
cations of  old  principles.  The  stations  are  now  organized  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories  under  this  Hatch  act  of  March  2, 1887,  and  work  has  been  begun  in 
Alaska  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  through 
the  office  of  experiment  stations.  We  have  a  very  successful  experiment  station 
in  operation  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  under  private  auspices,  but  having  for  its 
director  a  man  formerly  connected  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Louisiana  experiment  station. 

Separate  stations  are  supported  in  some  of  the  States,  so  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  stations  in  the  United  States  is  54,  not  counting  branch  stations,  of  which 
there  are  a  number.  Of  these,  52  receive  the  appropriation  provided  for  in  the 
act  of  Congress  above  mentioned.  The  total  income  of  these  stations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1898  was  a  little  over  $1,200,000,  of  which  §720,000  was  given  from 
the  national  Treasury;  the  remainder,  nearly  $500,000,  came  from  State  sources. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Is  there  any  revenue  at  all  from  the  experiment 
stations? — A.  Yes;  they  get  from  their  farms  a  small  revenue.  I  have  noted  that 
the  sales  of  farm  products  of  the  stations  in  1898  in  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $65,356.25.  Of  course  we  can  not  experiment  to  make  money,  and  can  not 
expect  to  turn  in  much. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  had  an  appropriation  of 
$35,000  for  its  work  last  year,  which  included  $5,000  for  the  Alaskan  investiga- 
tion. The  stations  added  to  their  equipment  in  1898  buildings,  libraries,  apparatus, 
implements,  live  stock,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  over  $176,000. 

There  were  employed  in  1898  669  persons  in  the  work  of  administration  and 
inquiry,  divided  as  follows:  75  directors,  148  chemists,  71  agriculturists,  10 
experts  in  animal  husbandry,  77  horticulturists,  29  farm  foremen,  21  dairymen, 
50  botanists,  46  etymologists,  26  veterinarians,  20  meteorologists,  11  biologists,  11 
physicists,  6  geologists,  19  mycologists  and  bacteriologists,  7  irrigation  engineers, 
15  in  charge  of  substations,  23  secretaries  and  treasurers,  10  librarians,  46  clerks. 
There  are  also  21  persons  classified  under  the  head  of  "  Miscellaneous,"  including 
superintendents  of  gardens  and  buildings,  apiarists,  herdsmen,  etc.  305  of  the 
station  officers  do  more  or  less  teaching  in  the  colleges  with  which  the  stations 
are  connected. 

During  1898  the  stations  published  406  annual  reports  and  bulletins.  Besides 
regular  reports  and  bulletins  a  number  of  the  stations  issued  press  bulletins, 
which  were  widely  reproduced  in  the  agricultural  county  papers.    The  mailing 
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lists  of  the  stations  now  aggregate  half  a  million  names.  Correspondence  with 
farmers  steadily  increases  and  calls  on  station  officers  for  public  addresses  at 
institutes  and  other  meetings  of  farmers  are  more  numerous  each  year.  The  sta- 
tion officers  continue  to  contribute  many  articles  on  special  topics  to  agricultural 
and  scientific  journals.  A  number  of  books  on  agricultural  subjects,  written  by 
station  officers,  have  been  published  during  the  last  year. 

The  individual  stations  are  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  each  other  and 
are  made  to  constitute  organic  parts  of  a  great  national  system  of  agricultural 
research  through  two  general  agencies — the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  and  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Stations  holds  annual  meetings  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  at  which  questions  of  general  policy  and  management  of  the 
stations  are  discussed  and  papers  on  special  topics  connected  with  the  work  of 
the  stations  are  read.  The  proceedings  of  this  association  are  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  San  Francisco  on 
the  5th  of  July,  1899. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  organized  in  October,  1888,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  examines  the  work  and  expenditures  of  all  the  stations, 
publishes  popular  and  technical  summaries  of  their  investigation,  collects  and 
disseminates  information  regarding  the  work  of  similar  institutions  throughout 
the  world,  suggests  lines  of  inquiry,  aids  in  cooperative  enterprises,  and  in  gen- 
eral aims  to  assist  the  stations  in  developing  and  strengthening  their  work.  Since 
its  establishment  this  office  has  published  10  volumes  of  the  Experiment  Station 
Record,  comprising  over  100  numbers  or  10,000  pages,  over  60  bulletins,  about  40 
Farmers'  Bulletins,  and  a  card  index  of  Experiment  Station  Literature,  aggre- 
gating some  18,000  cards.  Nearly  1,000,000  copies  of  the  publications  of  this  office 
alone  are  distributed  during  one  year. 

The  American  experiment  station  as  it  exists  to-day  is  the  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  system  of  agricultural  research  which  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Its  publications  reach  farther  and  come  home  more  closely  to  great  masses  of  our 
farmers  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  country.  If  any  farmer  in  the  United  States 
is  not  acquainted  with  the  latest  information  which  agricultural  science  has  to 
give  him  regarding  the  means  for  improving  his  art,  it  is  because  he  has  neglected 
to  avail  himself  of  the  public  agencies  created  for  his  benefit. 

I  will  speak  now  of  some  of  the  results  of  the  station  work  under  separate 
heads: 

As  to  what  stations  have  done  to  defend  the  farmer  against  fraud:  The  stations 
largely,  especially  those  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  have  been  engaged  in  the 
investigation  and  inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers  under  State  laws.  The  fer- 
tilizer business  involves  millions  of  dollars  and  the  stations  have  largely  pre- 
vented the  sale  of  fraudulent  goods.  In  the  State  of  New  York  alone,  over  900 
brands  of  fertilizers  were  examined  during  1898  and  even  then  the  station  did  not 
get  around  with  its  work.  In  Connecticut,  where  the  inspection  has  been  very 
efficient,  the  business  amounts  to  a  million  dollars  in  the  year,  while  in  Pennsyl- 
vania it  is  estmated  it  has  reached  $4,000,000. 

The  stations  have  also  done  much  to  expose  extravagant  claims  for  fertilizers, 
showing  the  advantage  of  farm  manures,  cotton  seed,  etc.,  and  instructing  farm- 
ers how  to  mix  their  own  fertilizers;  and  by  testing  the  varieties  of  grain,  vegeta- 
bles, fruits,  etc.,  the  stations  have  warned  farmers  against  extravagant  claims  for 
new  varieties.  Other  matters  inspected  by  the  stations  are  nursery  stock  for  fun- 
gus diseases  and  insect  pests;  seeds,  adulterated  food,  especially  dairy  products, 
butter  increasers  and  preservatives,  concentrated  feeding  stuffs;  quack  medicines 
for  stock,  especially  hog-cholera  remedies;  they  have  also  exposed  frauds  in  cream- 
ery construction  and  equipment  and  dairy  apparatus. 

Then  they  have  done  much  to  remove  obstacles  to  agricultural  industries.  A 
very  large  feature  of  this  work  has  been  the  investigation  of  injurious  insects  and 
diseases  of  plants,  the  value  of  which  is  now  very  widely  acknowledged;  such 
important  work  as  that  on  the  rot  of  grapes,  apple  scab,  San  Jose  scale,  gypsy 
moth,  potato  rot,  potato  scab,  smuts  in  wheat  and  other  grains;  of  course  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  shared  in  this  as  in  many  of  these  lines  of  work. 
It  is  hard  to  separate  stations  from  the  Department  in  such  enterprises.  By  dis- 
covering an  effective  curd  test  the  Wisconsin  station  has  provided  a  means  of 
detecting  tainted  or  defective  milk  at  cheese  factories,  a  matter  which  has  caused 
a  loss  of  from  $100,000  to  $300,000  each  summer  in  Wisconsin  alone. 

The  agricultural  colleges  and  stations  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing State  laws  for  the  inspection  of  fertilizers,  nursery  stock,  dairy  products, 
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falsified  foods,  and  feeding  stuffs,  creamery  glassware,  paris  green,  and  for  the 
suppression  of  plant  diseases  and  injurious  insects.  They  have  also  aided  in  the 
passage  of  laws  establishing  farmers'  institutes,  fixing  a  milk  standard,  organiz- 
ing associations  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  quarantining  animals  for  con- 
tagious diseases,  sale  of  oleomargarine,  the  apportionment  and  measurement  of 
water  for  irrigation,  State  aid  for  highway  improvement,  etc. 

Then  they  have  aided  in  the  development  of  existing  methods,  crops,  or  indus- 
tries, in  their  several  States.  I  can  only  give  you  a  few  examples  of  the  work 
done  in  this  line. 

In  Louisiana,  by  developing  new  methods  in  the  sugarhouse,  previous  losses  in 
sugar  making  were  either  reduced  or  entirely  removed,  and  by  improving  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  cane  and  the  selection  of  new  varieties  the  industry  has 
been  considerably  helped;  and  the  Sugar  Planters'  Association  has  recognized 
that  by  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  stations  to  a  considerable  extent. 
.  In  Connecticut  the  chemical  studies  and  elaborate  field  experiments  of  the 
Connecticut  State  station,  in  cooperation  with  tobacco  growers,  have  given  very 
important  results.  The  quality  of  the  Connecticut  wrapper-leaf  tobacco  has  been 
decidedly  improved  and  hence  this  tobacco  commands  higher  prices  than  any 
Northern-grown  wrapper  leaf. 

In  New  York  the  animal  industry  and  dairying  have  been  improved  by  investi- 
gations made  by  the  New  York  State  station  on  ensilage,  waste  products  of  man- 
ufactures for  feeding  stuffs,  processes  of  cheese  manufacture,  and  elaborate  tests 
of  dairy  oreeds. 

In  Missouri  the  investigations  on  the  draft  of  wagons  with  broad  tires  have 
shown  their  advantage  in  nearly  all  conditions.  This  seems  to  be  a  thing  which 
the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  have  thought  a  good  deal  of.  They  published 
a  large  edition  of  the  station  bulletin  on  the  subject  at  their  own  expense. 

In  New  York  also  the  station  connected  with  the  Cornell  University  has  made 
a  very  careful  investigation  on  the  care  and  preservation  of  farm  manure  and  the 
effects  of  careful  tillage. 

The  Connecticut  Storrs  station  has  been  notable  for  its  studies  on  the  nutri- 
tive value  and  digestibility  of  forage  crops;  and  it  has  carried  on  a  large  number 
of  cooperative  .experiments  with  fertilizers,  also  cooperative  experiments  on  the 
effect  of  nitrogenous  food  materials  on  milk  production. 

Ohio,  by  some  feeding  experiments,  seems  to  have  shown  that  much  more  stock 
food  per  acre  can  be  secured  in  Ohio  from  corn  than  from  sugar  beets,  and  they 
have  also  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  showing  the  superiority  of  shallow  over 
deep  cultivation  of  corn  on  Ohio  soils. 

The  Mississippi  station  has  done  a  very  important  work  for  the  South  on  the 
development  of  the  growth  of  forage  plants  and  the  live-stock  industries,  along 
with  which  went  a  demonstration  of  the  value  of  cotton  seed  and  products  for 
stock. 

Of  the  stations  in  the  irrigated  regions  we  have  an  example  in  Utah,  where 
important  work  has  been  done  in  improving  the  methods  of  tillage  with  special 
reference  to  the  conservation  of  moisture,  and  by  studies  of  alfalfa  at  different 
stages  of  growth,  etc. 

In  Vermont  we  have  special  investigations  on  the  chemistry  and  physiology  of 
sap  flow  as  related  to  the  maple-sugar  industry. 

In  California  a  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  distribution  of  seeds 
and  plants  of  improved  varieties,  in  helping  the  wine  industry  and  the  olive 
industry  by  investigations  on  the  raising  of  grapes  and  olives,  and  in  the  making 
of  wine  and  olive  oil. 

In  Oklahoma  effective  investigations  have  been  made  on  the  culture  of  Kafir 
corn. 

In  Rhode  Island  there  have  been  important  investigations  on  the  feeding  and 
breeding  of  ducks  and  geese. 

In  Nebraska,  the  station  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  promoting  the  grow- 
ing of  alfalfa  and  winter  wheat  instead  of  spring  wheat,  by  which  the  State  has 
got  to  be  a  large  producer  of  wheat,  raising  some  50,000,000  bushels  in  1897. 
Its  investigations  of  subsoiling  in  that  region  have  been  very  important,  and 
have  resulted  in  increasing  the  yield  of  corn  in  some  cases  from  10  to  30  bushels 
per  acre. 

In  Arkansas,  some  practical  experiments  on  economical  methods  of  producing 
pork  and  beef  in  connection  with  the  raising  of  cotton,  have  been  made  with  a 
special  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  worn  cotton  soils. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  higher  work  of  the  stations,  which  relates  to  the  »ew 
methods,  crops,  or  industries  introduced  by  the  stations.  There  is  time  to  give 
only  a  very  few  examples. 
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The  Wisconsin  station  has  been  instrumental  in  introducing  a  variety  of 
barley  known  as  the  Manshury barley.  This  increased  the  average  yield  several 
bushels  per  acre  in  Wisconsin  with  a  result  worth  millions  of  dollars  annually  to 
the  State  alone.  This  station  and  the  Minnesota  station  have  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  introducing  the  growing  of  rape  in  these  States,  and  it  is  now  grown 
on  thousands  of  farms  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer.  The  Wisconsin  station 
was  fortunate  enough,  after  several  other  stations  had  made  imperfect  successes, 
to  perfect  a  reliable  milk  tester — the  Babcock  milk  tester — and  that  has  very 
largely  revolutionized  the  business  of  dairying  in  this  country. 

The  Pennsylvania"  station,  and  many  other  stations,  have  recently  been  engaged, 
as  you  doubtless  know,  in  investigations  on  sugar  beets.  This  together  with  what 
work  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  done,  has  shown  definitely  where  good 
beets  for  sugar  can  be  grown,  so  that  we  do  not  need  to  work  on  that  problem 
any  more.  The  question  of  manufacture  now  remains  for  other  people,  working 
along  economic  and  commercial  lines. 

The  Maine  station  has  shown  that  apples  can  be  raised  successfully  in  Aroos- 
took County,  and  now  thousands  of  barrels  of  apples  are  shipped  out  of  that 
county  annually. 

Storrs  station,  in  Connecticut,  has  made  very  important  original  investigations 
on  problems  connected  with  the  nutrition  of  men  and  of  animals,  working  out 
the  apparatus  and  methods  of  experimenting,  which  can  now  be  adapted  to  exper- 
iments with  all  sorts  of  farm  animals,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  taken  up  that  work  in  Pennsylvania,  and  we  are  going  further  than  any- 
body in  Europe  has  gone  in  studying  certain  problems  connected  with  the  nutri- 
tion of  men  and  domestic  animals. 

In  Ohio  a  method  of  watering  greenhouses  by  subirrigatior  has  been  originated, 
which  it  is  claimed  will  largely  increase  the  product  and  make  the  crops  less  sub- 
ject to  disease. 

In  Florida  the  introduction  of  the  velvet  bean  seems  to  have  been  a  great  thing 
for  the  State,  resulting  in  the  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  fertilizers.  It  can 
also  be  used  as  a  forage  crop.  Individual  orange  growers  say  they  save  as  much 
as  $1 ,000  annually  by  the  use  of  the  bean.  Cassava  is  a  new  crop,  and  seems  to  be 
especially  adapted  to  the  sandy  soil  of  Florida.  One  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  starch  from  cassava  has  been  built,  and  it  seems  that  starch  can  be  made  quite 
cheaply  from  this  plant. 

The  California  station  has  been  engaged  in  soil  investigations,  especially  on 
alkali  lands,  and  these  have  been  along  lines  not  previously  attempted,  and  a  great 
deal  of  information  has  been  obtained,  which  has  brought  into  agricultural  use 
large  tracts  of  land  which  before  were  thought  to  contain  alkali  in  such  propor- 
tions as  to  make  them  useless.    This  has  been  an  important  result. 

Speaking  of  Kafir  corn,  which  was  introduced  into  Kansas  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  taken  up  by  the  Kansas  station,  in  1898  over  a  half  million 
acres  of  this  corn  were  grown  on  Kansas  land,  a  value  of  about  $6,000,000. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner  )  Does  it  mature  in  Kansas  all  right?— A.  I 
think  so.  I  am  speaking  generally  now;  there  may  be  localities  where  it  will 
not.  That  is,  of  course,  a  dry-soil  plant,  and  that  is  a  great  advantage  for  certain 
regions  of  Kansas. 

Let  me  speak  briefly  of  a  few  hindrances  which  the  stations  have  in  their  work, 
but  from  which,  however,  they  are  yearly  escaping  more  and  more.  There  has 
been  to  a  considerable  extent  a  failure  to  understand  the  rea,J  purpose  of  the 
stations,  and  there  has  been  disappointment  that  they  have  not  undertaken,  I 
might  say,  more  farm  operations.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  all  the  time  that 
the  act  under  which  the  stations  are  operating  has  been  framed  with  reference  to 
the  needs  primarily  of  institutions  where  science  is  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture,  so  that  the  stations  are  to  work,  so  to  speak,  from  the  scientific  end 
to  the  practical,  and  not  to  carry  on  farming  operations  for  the  sake  of  showing 
what  good  farming  is,  after  the  manner  of  the  model  farm  or  anything  of  that  sort. 
Ignorance  of  this  fact  has  often  been  coupled  with  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  scientific  work  on  behalf  of  agriculture,  so  that  many  have 
supposed  that  the  workers  in  such  institutions  could  engage  very  largely  in  outside 
work,  such  as  lecturing,  teaching,  etc.  Now,  if  the  stations  are  to  do  their  best 
work,  the  men  engaged  in  them  must  give  their  time  very  fully  to  their  investiga- 
tions and  must  be  allowed  to  pursue  these  investigations  according  to  the  methods 
demanded  by  the  investigations,  and  must  not  be  hampered  by  outside  duties ;  and 
a  failure  to  appreciate  that  by  the  people  and  boards  of  management  has  often 
hindered  their  work. 

But  there  is  a  general  hindrance  due  to  political  influence  working  too  actively  in 
the  organization  of  these  stations,  and  it  is  well  that  the  people  should  understand 
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that  and  safeguard  these  institutions  against  it.  In  most  of  the  States  the  board 
is  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  either  'with  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  legislature,  and  these  boards  have  such  terms  of  office  that  the  membership 
can  be  more  or  less  shifted  for  political  purposes,  and  it  has  been  done  too  largely. 
Of  course  every  one  can  see  that  this  is  not  the  field  in  which  political  action  is 
proper,  safe,  or  wise. 

Now  I  want  to  say  in  that  connection  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  take  a 
narrow  view  of  the  field  of  political  activity.  I  think  there  is  a  wide  field  where 
political  influence  may  properly  exert  itself,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  manage- 
ment of  educational  and  scientific  institutions  it_is  impossible  for  me  to  see  how 
we  can  have  a  good  state  of  things  until  these  institutions  are  completely  rid  of 
personal  and  political  influences  and  considerations. 

Then  there  have  been,  as  a  result  of  many  causes,  shifting  policies  in  the  man- 
agement of  these  institutions,  so  that  the  officers  have  changed  too  frequently, 
and  that  has  been  a  great  hindrance  to  efficient  work.  We  must  have  men  who 
will  stick  to  the  work  of  agricultural  experimenting  long  enough  to  accomplish 
the  best  work.  Another  difficulty  arises  from  a  lack  of  proper  organization  of 
the  stations;  the  different  workers  have  oftentimes  been  too  independent  of  each 
other;  at  other  times  there  has  been  too  much  meddling"  on  the  part  of  the  board 
of  management,  who  should  confine  their  work  to  general  matters.  Then  at  the 
outset,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent  still,  there  is  a  lack  of  thoroughly  trained 
men  for  this  work.  We  are  making  this  up  every  year,  but  that  has  been  one  of. 
the  difficulties.  The  haste  for  immediate  results  has  been  a  considerable  hin- 
drance. As  soon  as  the  stations  are  established,  farmers  and  others  want  some- 
thing to  show  at  once.  In  most  lines  of  experimenting  with  which  I  am  familiar 
we  can  not  determine  much  in  1  year  or  2  years.  It  takes  time,  and  if  you  hurry 
the  thing  too  much  you  spoil  it;  and,  connected  with  that,  there  has  been  a 
demand  for  too  many  kinds  of  work.  The  stations  have  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  and  there  are  all  sorts  of  questions,  a  thousand  problems  in  any  State, 
and  of  course  it  is  not  wise  for  any  one  station  to  take  up  more  than  a  few  and 
work  them  up  thoroughly;  but  the  demand  for  a  little  work  here  and  a  little 
there  has,  in  many  cases,  spread  the  work  out  too  much. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  hopeful  indications  looking  to  the  strengthen- 
ing and  improving  of  the  work  of  the  stations.  Every  year  they  have  a  better  equip- 
ment and  better  trained  men;  they  divide  their  work  more  thoroughly  among  spe- 
cialists and  introduce  new  lines  or  work  in  that  way.  Then  there  is  being  made 
yearly  a  clearer  distinction  between  the  educational  work  which  the  college  can 
properly  do  and  the  experimental  work  which  the  station  ought  to  do.  Finally,  we 
have  in  an  increased  measure  the  cordial  support  of  Congress  and  State  legislatures 
and  the  people.  I  think  it  is  very  remarkable  how  the  appropriations  for  experi- 
ment work  have  been  made  in  Congress  without  demurrers  and  how  those  of  the 
State  legislatures  have  been  increased  from  year  to  year,  evidently  with  the  back- 
ing and  approbation  of  the  people;  and  there  are  many  evidences  that  farmers 
and  people  generally  approve  the  work  of  these  stations. 

Now,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  general  results  of  the 
movement  in  this  country  for  agricultural  education  and  research,  T  would  say 
first,  that  it  has  given  us  a  body  of  trained  leaders  and  experts,  so  that  we  are 
prepared  as  we  have  never  been  before  for  advanced  work  along  these  lines; 
secondly,  we  have  an  up-to-date  American  literature  on  American  agriculture  the 
like  of  which  has  never  been  seen.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  work  done 
in  England,  and  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  we  were  compelled  in  this  country  to 
depend  very  largely  on  English  works  on  agriculture  for  our  agricultural  litera- 
ture. This  was  unfortunate  in  many  ways;  but  now  we  have  a  literature  of  our 
own  which  is  up  to  the  times  and  from  an  American  standpoint.  Asa  part  of 
this  some  50  books  have  been  published  within  the  past  few  years  whose  authors 
are  college  and  station  men.  Thirdly,  there  has  been  a  free  distribution  of  a  vast 
amount  of  accurate  and  useful  information.  When  you  have  made  all  the  allow- 
ance that  you  can  fairly  make  for  crudity  and  misinformation  which  the  station 
and  Department  publications  may  from  time  to  time  contain,  you  can  still  say- 
that  a  very  large  amount  of  accurate  and  valuable  information  has  been  dissemi- 
nated, and  this  has  been  more  thoroughly  done  in  the  United  States  than  it  has 
been  in  any  other  country.  This  is  a  special  feature  of  the  work  which  our  for- 
eign friends  comment  upon  when  they  come  to  have  a  knowledge  of  it.  In  the 
fourth  place,  I  think  we  may  fairly  claim  that  the  colleges  and  stations  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  breaking  down  the  traditional  opinion  that  agricul- 
ture is  of  necessity  a  nonprogressive  art,  and  this  is  a  work  the  effects  of  which 
will  accumulate  as  the  years  go  by.  Fifth  and  lastly,  they  have  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  making  the  state  of  the  ignorant,  shiftless,  and  nonprogressive 
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farmer  worse  than  it  used  to  be.  I  think  this  work  is  also  cumulative,  because  it 
is  becoming  clearer  every  year  that  if  a  man  is  to  be  successful  in  agriculture,  as 
in  other  arts,  he  must  be  progressive  and  seek  up-to-date  information  and  ideas. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  With  reference  to  this  movement  of  experiment 
stations,  are  any  of  these  men  appointed  by  the  United  States  Government?— A. 
No.    The  experiment  stations  are  State  institutions,  each  under  its  local  board. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  The  distribution  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
over  the  country  is  shown  in  your  statement,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  generally. 

Q.  Is  there  one  in  every  State?— A.  Yes;  one  in  every  State;  at  least  each  has 
a  college  in  which  agriculture  is  taught. 

Q.  And  an  experiment  station? — A.  Yes. 


Boston,  Mass.,  July  SO,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  ELISHA  WINTER, 

Journalist,  Boston,  Mass. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  July  20,  1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Mr.  Elisha 
Winter  appeared  at  4.30  p.  m.  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  occupation,  Mr.  Winter? — A.  Journalist  and 
salesman. 

Q.  If  you  have  any  statement  to  make  to  the  commission  we  would  be  glad  to 
hear  you. — A.  I  feel  highly  honored  by  your  courtesy  and  I  will  not  impose  upon  it 
to  any  great  extent.  I  had  a  talk  here  this  morning  with  your  chairman  and  other 
members,  and  I  realize  that  my  position  is  very  radical,  and  I  have  toned  it  down 
to  some  extent,  in  respect  to  your  judgment,  and  have  tried  to  make  it  as  conserva- 
tive as  I  can;  but  I  do  feel  on  the  question  very  radically.  I  have  spent  some  years 
of  study  and  observation,  and  have  some  considerable  information  on  the  subject 
of  technical  education  for  the  American  people.  I  have  been  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  wherever  I  have  been  for  the  last  few  years  I  have  been  looking  at  that 
subject  very  carefully  with  a  view  of  applying  technical  education  to  every 
pursuit. 

The  German  Government,  as  you  know,  has  done  more  in  the  way  of  applying 
technical  education  to  every  pursuit  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  It  is 
well  known  that  they  have  made  great  progress.  It  is  admitted  in  the  British  Par- 
liament to-day  that  Germany  is  in  danger  of  supplanting  Great  Britain  on  account 
of  having  so  seriously  devoted  her  time  to  technical  education.  In  the  German 
army  they  train  a  man  in  everything,  down  to  shoeing  a  horse;  they  give  as  much 
attention  to  one  thing  as  another;  they  take  a  man  and  make  the  most  of  him; 
that  is  the  German  idea  of  the ' '  Fatherland. "  He  gives  himself,  satisfied  that  the 
Government  will  make  the  most  of  him.  I  have  seen  Germans  come  to  this  coun- 
try from  the  potato  field  and  they  surely  supplant  the  average  immigrant  that 
comes  to  this  country.  They  are  well  educated  and  carefully  trained,  and  they 
are  developed  as  no  other  class  of  men  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study. 

I  do  not  attribute  it  to  the  nationality  entirely.  I  do  not  attribute  it  to  any 
other  one  thing  than  their  superior  education.  My  observation  of  the  German 
and  the  Frenchman,  too,  to  some  extent,  is  that  their  law  has  given  them  a 
superior  system  of  education  to  ours.  We  have  been  doing  grandly  for  the  time 
we  have  been  in  existence,  but  have  something  to  learn  from  Europe.  I  am  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  nation-aided  system  of  applying  technology  to  every  pur- 
suit. The  State  authority,  as  I  look  at  it,  is  too  limited  in  regard  to  education.  We 
have  no  standard  of  education.  We  are  now  practically  an  imperialistic  republic, 
and  are  taking  on  the  character  of  an  empire  in  our  administration  of  subject 
races.  We  are  assuming  new'  responsibilities  and  meeting  new  problems.  I 
maintain  our  standard  of  education  needs  to  be  changed  to  meet  these  new  prob- 
lems. The  United  States  must  recognize  this  responsibility  and  act.-  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  was  the  first  man  to  appreciate  this  idea  of  national  responsibility  on 
the  subject  of  education.  He  found  at  the  close  of  the  French  Revolution  that 
men  in  the  machine  shops  and  in  the  department  of  artillery  could  do  a  thing  them- 
selves but  they  oould  not  teach  another  man  to  do  it.  He  thought  it  was  a  mistake, 
and  set  to  work  and  taught  men  to  design;  taught  them  to  speak  with  their  hands 
as  well  as  with  their  tongues,  and  then  a  man  could  make  up  a  design  and  hand 
to  another  man,  and  that  man  could  go  and  execute  it.    The  German  Govern- 
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ment  at  the  time  of  the  Franco-German  war  was  a  discordant  combination  of 
conservative  provincial  States,  and  as  a  result  of  that  great  war  they  formed  a 
great  German  Empire,  and  they  immediately  applied  the  enormous  sum  of  money 
which  they  received  from  France  in  developing  their  form  of  government,  took  up 
the  educational  system  and  through  Bismarck's  policy  made  a  great  advance  and 
formed  what  is  a  magnificent  empire.  It  has  been  applied  by  other  nations,  and 
we  are,  in  this  country,  making  an  application  of  technology;  but  ours  is  the  only 
nation  that  does  not  recognize  its  responsibility  as  a  nation  in  seeing  that  its 
people  are  educated,  and  I  suppose  it  is  on  account  of  our  form  of  government. 

Education  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  theologians  and  philosophers 
until  early  in  the  dawn  of  this  century.  Technology  developed  first  among  the 
professions  of  law,  theology,  and  medicine.  It  is  only  within  the  last  fifty  years 
that  it  has  reached  commerce  and  the  trades.  In  France,  the  university  at  Paris 
has  a  laboratory  attached  to  every  professor's  chair.  This  nation  needs  such  a 
university  established  at  Washington  by  act  of  Congress.  Of  course  we  will 
never  get  it.  Our  federal  form  of  government  is  largely  responsible  for  our 
having  no  national  minister  of  education,  and  no  national  recognition  of  any 
national  educational  responsibility,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Indian,  to  which  we 
probably  must  soon  add  the  Fillipino  and  the  Cuban. 

Is  it  not  better  and  cheaper  to  adopt  so  much  of  Germany's  standard  as  can  be 
applied  here,  instead  of  having  to  send  our  young  men  to  Germany  to  finish  their 
education?  Let  our  National  Government  bring  the  German  professor  over  here. 
As  We  have  had  to  import  skilled  labor  in  other  things  why  not  import  the  skilled 
labor  in  educational  institutions? 

At  the  time  of  the  civil  war  we  depended  upon  Russia's  idea  to  give  us  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  Russian  system  to-day  is  carried  out  in 
this  country  to  a  large  extent.  We  have  appropriated  very  much  of  their  system 
of  railroads,  civil  engineering,  and  military  schools;  but  we  have  not  done  much 
when  we  think  of  what  Europe  has  done  for  the  needs  of  education.  Europe 
educates  the  intelligent  few  and  neglects  the  masses.  We  educate  the  masses  and 
leave  the  intelligent  few  to  get  their  education  from  either  private  endowment 
or  by  going  to  Europe  for  it,  where  education  is  often  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
patriotism. 

Technical  education  succeeds  in  Europe  because  the  government  furnishes  it. 
This  country  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  an  empire  and  less  and  less  of  a  repub- 
lic. With  this  transformation  in  our  form  of  government  we  must,  of  sheer  neces- 
sity, change  our  theory  of  education.  We  need  in  our  consular  service,  among 
our  commercial  travelers,  and  in  our  productive  and  distributive  transactions  a 
technical  skill  which  no  power  but  our  National  Government  can  furnish. 

James  Bryce,  in  his  American  Commonwealth,  gives  this  critical  analysis  of  the 
public  elementary  school:  "  The  public  elementary  school  gives  everybody  the 
key  of  knowledge  in  making  reading  and  writing  familiar,  but  it  has  no  time  to 
tell  how  to  use  the  key."  And  he  adds,  "That  the  education  of  the  masses  is  a 
superficial  knowledge,  goes  without  saving."  , 

In  the  United  States  the  only  class  trained  for  their  work  are  those  in  the  pro- 
fessions, constituting  but  about  5  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Twenty  per  cent  are 
classified  as  commercial,  leaving  70  per  cent  as  needing  industrial  and  scientific 
training.  The  salaries  paid  in  commercial  and  business  pursuits  average  as  fol- 
lows: 5  per  cent  at  $2,000  per  annum;  12  per  cent  at  $1,200  per  annum;  28  per 
cent  at  $1,000  per  annum;  56  per  cent  at  less  than  $1,000  per  annum.  So  a  very 
large  per  cent  of  our  population,  through  a  lack  of  knowing  how  to  do  anything 
with  their  hands,  have  to  take  a  very  much  decreased  compensation. 

New  England  is  being  educated  by  11,000  women  teachers,  who  can  not  and 
never  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  technical  education  of  her  industrial 
population.  Ten  per  cent  of  them  abandon  the  profession  every  year  for  matri- 
mony, and  show  their  good  sense  in  so  doing.  They  do  weil  and  faithfully  the 
work  they  are  selected  to  do.  What  is  true  of  New  England  is  true  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

The  pressing  lesson  for  America  to  learn  is  that  continental  Europe  is  paying 
more  attention  to  her  technical  schools  than  she  is  to  her  standing  armies.  The 
manufacturers,  especially  in  Germany,  need  no  urging  to  support  technical  edu- 
cation. As  the  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School  expresses  it,  "American 
manufacturers  are  in  a  state  of  commercial  savagery."  Germany  feels  that  the 
world's  industrial  supremacy  is  within  her  grasp.  She  applies  technical  educa- 
tion to  every  pursuit,  and  unless  we  follow  her  example  I  do  not  think  we  can 
supplant  her  as  a  commercial  world  power. 

Probably  the  most  striking  argument  in  favor  of  technical  education  is  shown 
in  the  British  statistics  from  1880  to  1890,  showing  the  enormous  decrease  in 
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crime,  juvenile  delinquents,  and  pauperism  resulting  from  the  application  of  tech- 
nical education. 

The  native  New  Englander  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  wealth  distributer 
and  less  and  less  a  wealth  creator,  because  of  a  lack  of  technical  education.  The 
thrifty  foreigner  is  supplanting  the  native  population  because  he  can  produce  and 
create  something,  while  the  native  New  Englander  is  simply  a  distributer. 

Germany  does  not  rely  upon  any  abstract  theory  of  either  protection  or  free 
trade,  but  educates  her  citizens  to  a  definite  concrete  purpose — commercial  suprem- 
acy. The  German  hands  his  liberty  over  to  his  Government,  calls  it  his  father- 
land, and  receives  the  best  education  the  world  produces  to-day. 

New  England  is  already  the  producer  of  industrial  ruins.  Her  textile  suprem- 
acy has  departed  and  her  native  population  is  dying  out. 

In  closing  this  brief  statement  here  I  want  to  say  this  in  answer  to  some  very 
practical  ideas  I  got  in  the  way  of  objections  from  your  committee  as  to  what 
Congress  can  do.  I  have  thought  of  several1  ways  that  will  act  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  adoption  of  a  standard  of  education  that  will  produce  national  men,  men  that 
can  be  used  by  the  nation;  for  instance,  in  the  consular  service;  and  a  new  idea 
came  to  me  to-day:  The  nation  should  contribute  a  bonus  that  will  stimulate  the 
States  and  give  power  to  the  National  Educational  Association  to  in  some  way 
enforce  its  system  of  education.  It  is  a  most  admirable  system  of  machinery, 
but  it  has  no  way  to  enforce  its  suggestions. 

I  was,  some  time  ago,  at  the  public-school  commencement  at  Pawtucket,  and 
listened  to  the  valedictorian  giving  the  imaginary  career  of  that  class.  She  was 
a  scholarly,  bright,  New  England  young  woman,  but  she  did  not  put  one  of  that 
class  into  a  sphere  of  life  where  they  could  produce  a  cent.  They  would  be  real- 
estate  men,  editors,  doctors,  lawyers — some  profession,  creating  nothing;  yet  of 
that  state  the  average  citizen  is  the  richest  person  that  walks  the  earth. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  think  of  the  obligation  the  Government  owes  to  the  colored 
people — to  provide  manual  training  schools,  and  thus  help  those  States  that  are 
impoverished?  Is  it  not  the  obligation  of  the  General  Government  to  help  those 
States  that  are  doing  that  work? — A.  It  is.  In  Kansas  they  have  excellent  manual 
training  schools  for  the  negro — some  of  the  finest  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Q.  Booker  Washington  is  on  the  right  line  with  reference  to  the  schools  of  the 
colored  people? — A.  Yes.  You  can  use  a  man's  hands  to  educate  his  brain  just 
as  effectively  as  you  can  the  eye  and  the  ear. 


Lowell,  Mass.,  July  SI,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JAMES  T.  SMITH, 

Member  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Lowell  Textile  School. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
held  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  the  city  hall,  July  21,  1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding, 
Mr.  James  T.  Smith  appeared  at  10  a.  m. ,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concern- 
ing textile  education  as  follows: 

Me.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Commission:  The  manual-training 
school  is  intended  to  be  part  of  the  public-school  course,  while  the  textile  school 
has  in  view  the  application  of  science  and  art  to  the  textile  industry.  A  man  goes 
to  the  textile  school  to  learn  the  textile  business;  he  goes  to  the  manual-training 
school  to  have  his  mind  quickened  and  may  be  helped  in  the  line  of  mechanics.  It 
is  expected  the  manual-training  schools  will  eventually  grow  into  trade  schools; 
some  authorities  favor  that,  while  others  insist  that  the  idea  of  learning  a  trade 
shall  be  kept  entirely  out  of  such  schools. 

The  textile  school  differs  from  the  university  in  that  science  and  art  are  taught 
with  a  view  of  commercial  and  industrial  application,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  professional  scientific  men.    That  idea  is  kept  in  view. 

"We  haveatthe  Lowell  Textile  School  three,  commonly  speaking,  science  depart- 
ments— decorative  art,  general  chemistry,  and  mechanics.  The  other  departments 
are  simply  for  the  application  of  those  sciences,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  physics. 
The  decorative  art  department  is  for  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of- all  special- 
ties of  decorative  art,  the  fundamental  principles  of  historic  ornament,  the  con- 
ventionalizing of  plant  forms,  color,  etc.  After  the  student  has  taken  that 
course  he  specializes,  and  in  our  school  he  takes  up  textile  designing;  but  the 
same  course  of  fundamental  instruction  is  necessary  for  book  illustration,  lithog- 
raphy, ornamental  ironwork,  or  any  other  purely  decorative  branch  of  art. 
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The  chemistry  department  is  as  thorough  in  general  chemistry  as  that  of  any 
leading  institution  in  the  country.  We  have  a  fine  equipment,  and  give  a  two 
years'  course  in  general  chemistry.  One  can  not  lie  too  good  a  chemist.  It  is 
not  difflcult  to  understand  what  an  immense  value  to  the  industries  of  Germany 
the  invention  of  the  Hermsdorff  black  has  been.  We  have  developed  as  good  a 
black  at  Lowell,  but  the  value  of  the  Hermsdorff  dye  not  only  depends  on  the  chem- 
icals, but  on  the  methods  of  manipulation.  In  shaping  hosiery  we  use  a  frame  on 
which  it  is  blocked.  In  the  Hermsdorff  method  that  block  is  of  copper,  hollow, 
with  many  minute  holes,  and  after  the  hosiery  has  been  dyed,  the  brilliancy  and 
peculiar  feel  of  the  hose  is  given  by  the  forcing  of  a  little  oil  through  the  interstices 
into  the  fabric  by  steam.  It  is  a  very  nice  process.  It  gives  a  brilliancy  to  the 
fiber,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  Hermsdorff  dye  became  so  celebrated. 

The  third  scientific  department  is  the  elements  of  mechanics,  which  we  are 
developing.  Three-fourths  of  the  textile  business  is  mechanics,  and  it  is  very 
essential  for  a  textile  school  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  gone  into,  and  we  have 
gentlemen  who  are  thoroughly  educated  in  mechanics  who  are  rapidly  develop- 
ing that  department.  The  other  departments  are  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
woolen,  and  worsted  yarns,  and  weaving. 

The  school  sprang  from  this  condition  of  things:  Lowell  was  the  first  city  where 
the  power  loom  was  set  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  year  was  that?— A.  In  1822  or  1823.  They  came 
looking  for  power  and  found  it  in  the  Pawtucket  Falls,  on  the  Merrimac,  and 
there  established  themselves.  Textiles  include  nine-tenths  of  the  industries  of 
Lowell,  mainly  cotton,  but  we  have  grown  until  we  are  in  all  fibers  almost.  We 
have  cotton,  worsted,  jute,  ramie,  silk,  and  linen  flax.  Spinning  develops  more 
rapidly  in  some  other  parts  of  the  State.  We  are  in  elastic  goods,  mohairs,  and 
carpets.  One  of  the  leading  carpet  concerns  of  the  United  States  is  here.  We  are 
in  elastic  goods,  suspenders,  and  webbings.  Lowell  is  perhaps  more  broadly  a 
textile  city  than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States,  using  the  term  in  its  true 
meaning — weaving.  There  were  early  established  in  Lowell  certain  standards  of 
plain  goods,  and  the  character  of  the  goods  has  been  so  maintained  that  they  have 
a  large  eastern  market  in  China  and  elsewhere,  and  the  trade-mark  has  become 
very  valuable.  As  the  South  has  developed  capacity  to  manufacture  cheaply, 
our  mills  have  a  tendency  to  go  South  and  manufacture  this  class  of  goods  there. 
This  is  practically  an  extension  of  the  Lowell  mills. 

The  development  of  the  industry  here  has  been  to  higher  and  finer  lines.  This 
has  been  hastened  by  the  development  of  textile  manufacture  in  the  South  in  the 
coarser  lines.  We  had  to  have  higher  skilled  labor,  not  only  in  weaving  and  spin- 
ning, but  in  mechanics.    And  hence  the  textile  school. 

We  found  abroad  very  complete  systems  of  textile  education.  You  understand 
how  thoroughly  Germany  and  England  and  others  have  developed  the  system. 
We  found,  perhaps ,  the  most  satisfactory  facts  and  conclusions  in  the  report  of  John 
C.  Monaghan,  United  States  consul  at  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  published  in  the  consular 
reports  for  August,  1894 — an  article  entitled  "  Technical  and  trade  schools."  This 
is  a  labor  of  love  with  him,  and  he  is  constantly  reporting  to  Mr.  Emory's  bureau. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  we  have  abroad.  There  is  hardly  a  copy  of 
the  consular  reports  without  something  from  his  pen.  Mr.  Mason,  of  Berlin,  and 
quite  a  number  of  our  other  consuls  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  matter 
recently,  and  Mr.  Emory's  bureau  has  been  of  great  value  to  us. 

The  details  as  to  our  textile  school  Mr.  Crosby,  our  principal,  can  give  you. 
The  school  is  now  in  rented  quarters,  but  we  have  looked  up  a  lot  for  permanent 
buildings.  The  foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  textile  university.  Ours  is  the 
pioneer  school  and  the  only  one  on  this  continent  devoted  solely  to  textile. educa- 
tion, though  another  will  open  this  fall  in  cotton  at  New  Bedford,  while  the  Phil- 
adelphia Industrial  Art  Institute  has  a  department  for  textile  education  that  is 
very  successful,  and  something  is  being  attempted  in  the  South.  The  character 
of  the  industries  of  Lowell  demands  it.  We  could  not  limit  ourselves  to  any 
specialty. 

It  is  important  that  such  a  school  as  this  should  be  near  the  mills.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  foreign  school  that  has  succeeded  unless  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mills,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  so  locate  them. 

Our  Lowell  corporations  are  practically  Boston  corporations,  Boston  financed. 
Only  about  one-fifth  of  the  stock  is  owned  in  Lowell. 

Q.  What  is  the  capital?— A.  About  §20,000,000,  the  actual  capital  stock,  and 
steadily  increasing.  In  case  of  the  most  of  our  mills  the  stock  has  been  very  much 
scattered,  and  has  been  passed  by  descent,  and  now  there  are  a  great  many  families 
who  are  holders  of  stock.  The  statistics  show  that  there  are  something  over  one- 
third  as  many  stockholders  as  there  are  employees  in  the  mills,  the  average  hold- 
ing being  about  $8,000  per  person.     There  are  no  bloated  bondholders  in  our 
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business.  There  may  be  one  or  two  that  hold  large  blocks.  In  the  oldest  cor- 
porations a  great  many  1,8,  and  3  share  lots  are  held  by  the  old  operatives.  This 
shows  the  condition  we  have  to  meet  in  looking  for  support  for  our  textile  schools, 
what  ground  we  have  to  go  over  in  looking  for  support  from  the  employer.  We 
have  to  reach  that  body  of  people— not  getting  dividends  for  a  long  time— who 
have  to  give  their  consent  before  any  contribution  can  be  made.  We  hope  some 
time  to  go  to  the  legislature  with  evidence  that  we  have  received  large  contri- 
butions. 

We  went  to  the  legislature  and  got  what  is  known  as  the  four  school  bill.  It 
did  not  specify  the  cities  that  were  to  be  permitted  to  establish  a  textile  school 
with  State  aid,  but  it  did  fix  the  number  of  spindles  at  450,000,  which  let  in  Lowell, 
Lawrence,  Fall  River,  and  New  Bedford.  Either  of  these  cities  that  would  con- 
tribute $25,000  should  receive  $25,000  additional  from  the  State.  We  complied 
with  these  terms  and  established  the  school.  Two  years  afterwards  we  went  to 
the  legislature  and  got  $15*000,  conditioned  on  the  city  of  Lowell  giving  $5,000, 
both  appropriations  being  made.  This  year  the  State  appropriated  $18,000,  condi- 
tioned on  the  city  of  Lowell  appropriating  $7 ,000 ,  both  of  which  have  been  received , 
making  a  total  of  $95,000  in  all  received  from  the  State  and  city.  Some  small 
contributions  in  cash  have  come  in  from  the  manufacturers,  but  the  great  contri- 
butions have  been  in  the  way  of  textile  machinery,  amounting  to  about  $50,000. 
We  spent  about  $25,000  on  machinery  and  our  chemical  laboratory,  and  some 
things  we  had  to  have  in  fixing  up  the  rooms.  As  to  the  machinery,  $50,000  has 
come  in  from  the  textile  machinery  makers,  and  $25,000  we  spent  ourselves  on  the 
plant. 

Q.  How  many  students  have  you  had? — A..  One  hundred  and  fifty-two  evening 
students  the  first  year  and  about  60  day  students.  We  have  now  about  the  same 
number  of  day  students  and  a  few  less  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  charge  for  tuition? — A.  We  charge  $100  a  year,  or  $50  a 
term,  for  the  day  course  and  different  prices  for  the  evening  courses,  probably 
averaging  $5.50  per  pupil;  but  the  city  council  making  the  appropriation  this  year, 
conditioned  on  the  evening  school  being  free  to  Lowell  residents,  we  have  passed 
a  vote  to  that  effect.  The  city  supports  the  evening  school  and  the  State  has  so 
far  met  the  deficiency  in  the  day  school.  The  city  of  Lowell,  feeling  that  it  is 
supporting  the  evening  school,  insists  that  we  give  free  instruction.  It  decreases 
the  revenue,  but  doubles  the  students. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  cotton  manufacturing,  you  go  through  the  details  of  the 
working  of  the  machinery.  How  long  a  time  does  that  take? — A.  It  now  runs 
through  the  three-year  course. 

Q.  Are  there  any  conditions  required  of  the  pupils  as  to  educational  advan- 
tages?— A.  We  admit  pupils  to  take  the  course  on  a  high  school  or  grammar 
school  diploma,  or  an  examination  which  is  equivalent.  Algebra  is  very  essen- 
tial, and  the  languages  on  account  of  their  commercial  value  in  selling  goods.  I 
find  abroad  that  organized  systematic  instruction  in  the  art  of  marketing  goods 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  art  of  making  them,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
institution  providing  for  foreign  commercial  agents  we  have  been  introducing 
the  languages,  endeavoring  to  supply  that  defect  in  our  system  of  education. 

(j.  Are  there  any  elective  courses? — A.  There  are  certain  special  courses 
arranged  where  it  is  practicable  without  incurring  the  expense  of  an  instructor, 
and  ordinarily  they  are  arranged  for  the  particular  applicant;  if  we  can  arrange 
a  course  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  regular  courses,  we  will  do  so;  but  the  trustees 
do  not  favor  irregular  courses.  There  is  a  special  course  in  decorative  art  and 
textile  designing  that  quite  a  number  of  ladies  are  taking,  and  there  have  been 
special  courses  in  weaving. 

Q.  The  night  school  is  designed,  I  suppose,  for  the  education  of  those  who  are 
workers,  bread-winners  during  the  day? — A.  Yes;  it  is  possible  for  a  man  who  has 
acquired  the  art  of  studying  to  avail  himself  of  our  evening  schools  and  there 
acquire  all  we  can  give  him  in  a  day  course.  But  the  demand  in  the  evening 
school  is  for  a  large  number  of  special  courses;  each  wants  to  know  his  specialty. 
He  knows  how  to  do  a  thing,  but  wants  to  know  why  it  is  done.  I  think  we 
have  eight  courses  in  the  evening,  quite  a  variety,  while  the  day  school  has  only 
four. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  shows  a  great  deal  of  ambition  for  a  man  to  seek  night  study 
after  working  during  the  day? — A.  It  ought  to,  and  I  think  the  night  students 
come  to  it  with  more  enthusiasm  and  show  more  appreciation  than  the  day 
students,  as  a  whole. 

Q.  How  long  are  the  night  sessions? — A.  Two  hours. 

Q.  What  are  the  day  hours? — A.  From  9  to  5,  with  an  hour  intermission  at  noon, 
We  have  changed  that  once  or  twice  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  students, 
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etc.  Our  board  of  trustees  is  made  up  from  citizens  of  Lowell,  Boston  and 
Lawrence.  Lawrence  is  only  10  miles  away.  The  great  milis  are  represented  in 
our  board  of  trustees  by  the  representative  men  of  the  mills,  such  as  treasurers, 
agents,  etc. ,  and  the  heads  of  technical  departments — like  printing  and  dyeing. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  graduates  yet? — A.  We  graduated  a  class  this  year,  a 
2|-year  class. 

Q.  Was  their  experience  at  school  such  as  to  be  of  much  advantage  to  them  in 
getting  positions? — A.  The  time  is  so  short;  they  have  barely  received  their 
diplomas.  We  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  hold  a  class  to  graduate, 
because  the  demand  is  so  constant  for  advanced  students,  not  only  from  the  mills, 
but  from  the  managing  houses  in  Boston.  They,  especially,  have  been  drawing 
on  the  classes. 

Q.  For  what  purpose? — A.  In  their  designing  departments;  and  they  speak  in 
very  high  terms  of  the  results. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  speak  of  the  stock  of  these  mills  here  as  being 
scattered  and  only  one-fifth  being  held  in  Lowell;  of  that  one-fifth  what  propor- 
tion do  you  suppose  is  held  by  operatives? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  held 
by  the  present  operatives.  There  was  a  time  when  the  operative  seemed  to  be 
more  thrifty  and  saved  up  a  little  money;  he  considered  a  corporation  in  Lowell 
was  as  solid  as  a  rock,  and  when  he  got  his  money  in  such  corporation  stock  it 
was  as  safe  as  he  could  get  it;  a  great  many  of  these  old  people  have  a  share  or 
two  of  stock. 

Q.  Are  there  any  extra  inducements  held  out  by  the  owners  of  mills  to  induce 
these  parties  tobuystock? — A.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  allows  a  corporation  to 
increase  its  stock  one-third  if  it  will  put  it  in  small  shares,  but  I  do  not  think  any 
corporation  in  Lowell  has  availed  itself  of  that  law. 

Q.  You  have  no  system  of  cooperation  in  the  mills? — A.  None  at  all.  Almost 
every  race  is  represented  here,  and  our  attempt  has  been  to  find  men  who  would 
work  cheap  enough  to  keep  up  the  line  of  goods  in  competition  with  the  sections 
of  the  country  where  they  work  and  live  cheaper.  We  have  gone  about  as  far  as 
we  can.  I  was  in  an  evening  school  where  there  were  60  youths  from  Sparta. 
Our  evening  schools  run  after  everybody  else  has  gone  to  bed.  We  have  a  very 
extensive  and  thorough  evening  school  system,  and  it  deals  mainly  with  these 
people  who  have  no  knowledge  of  our  language. 

Q.  Have  you  many  French  Canadians? — A.  Large  numbers  of  the  French  Cana- 
dians and  English.  There  has  been  a  large  immigration  of  Swedes,  and  lately  a 
good  many  Greeks  and  Jews,  Poles,  and  Portuguese  are  coming.  We  have  a  great 
diversity  of  nationalities. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  character  of  the  em- 
ployee in  the  last  40  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  statement  is  about  correct  in  that  report  made  by  one  of 
the  officials  here  in  Lowell  that  in  his  employ  only  about  15  per  cent  were  English 
or  American  born  operatives? — A.  I  should  not  be  surprised. 

Q.  And  5  per  cent  of  Greeks  and  over  43  per  cent  of  French  Canadians?— A. 
Yes.  A  certain  per  cent  of  the  French  Canadians  are  transient;  they  come  here 
and  work  a  season  and  go  back  and  work  on  the  farms,  but  the  French  section  is 
growing  rapidly.  Every  race  is  bettering  its  condition,  and  it  does  not  accord 
with  the  statement  of  Henry  George  that  the  rich  are  growing  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer.  The  Irish  are  filling  the  best  positions,  and  the  French  Canadians 
are  improving  very  rapidly,  from  the  indications  in  their  section  of  the  city.  Every 
race  that  has  come  to  Lowell  has  bettered  its  conditions. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  French  Canadian  quarters,  etc.;  do  these  live  in  certain 
quarters  of  the  city;  do  they  lack  assimilation?— A.  At  first.  They  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  speak  English  when  they  come  and  there  is  a  certain  colonization  here  that 
keeps  them  together;  but  they  show  a  constantly  growing  independent  disposition 
to  assimilate. 

Q.  Do  they  seek  to  have  churches  and  schools  in  their  native  language?— A.  The 
French  have  maintained  schools  in  their  own  language.  The  church  is  the  cen- 
ter, and  they  have  parochial  schools.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  church  to  keep  these 
people  together.  I  think  there  is  a  growing  independence  among  the  French,  and 
a  general  desire  to  become  thoroughly  assimilated.  The  race  is  not  prejudiced, 
and  they  assimilate  wherever  they  go. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.)  Is  French  the  language  taught  in  the  parochial 
schools?— A.  They  teach  English  also;  that  is  a  requirement  of  the  State  law. 
There  has  been  some  controversy  over  that.  The  State  law  requires  that  there 
shall  be  a  thorough  English  education. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  they  supported  in  part  by  the  State?— A.  No;  but  the 
law  requires  that  a  scholar  shall  have  an  English  education  and  places  the 
parochial  school  under  the  inspection  of  the  authorities. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  State  law  controls  the  care  of  the  child  and  its 
education,  whether  in  the  parochial  or  general  school? — A.  The  State  claims  full 
power  to  enforce  a  thorough  English  education  for  every  child  in  the  State. 

Q.  Have  you  compulsory  education  here?— A.  Yes;  it  is  a  requirement  for  work- 
ing in  the  mills  that  they  shall  have  attended  school.  We  spend  over  one-third  of 
our  city  revenue  on  the  public  schools,  and  a  great  part  of  it  goes  to  the  people 
who  work  in  the  mills. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  about  the  Greek  colony;  do  they  live  together 
largely? — A.  Yes;  the  Greeks  have  taken  the  section  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Irish  and  driven  them  out. 

Q.  Do  the  Greeks  have  their  own  churches  and  schools? — A.  Yes.  The  older 
immigrants  are  scattering  and  becoming  assimilated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  any  change  in  the  character  of  the  present 
operative,  from  the  old  American  and  Irish  kind,  as  to  social  life,  condition  of 
living  generally,  law  and  order,  and  such  matters  as  that;  is  there  any  improve- 
ment?— A.  The  French  are  a  very  thrifty  people  as  a  class;  the  Norwegians  and 
Swedes  are  especially  so — the  most  thrifty  class  that  comes  here,  perhaps.  The 
farther  north  you  get  a  race,  the  more  thrifty.  You  will  find  the  lowest  paid  oper- 
atives in  the  State  are  in  the  textile  cities  and  the  textile  industries.  Necessarily 
it  takes  a  class  of  people  as  operatives  who  would  not  be  in  demand  in  other 
industries  requiring  higher  education  and  better  opportunities,  and  so  far  as  that 
is  concerned,  we  do  not  rank  up  with  some  cities.  So  far  as  morals  are  concerned, 
I  think  we  rank  fairly  with  other  cities  of  the  State.  Our  largest  shift  of  police- 
men on  duty  is  only  25,  in  a  population  of  90,000,  made  up  of  a  half  dozen  differ- 
ent races.    That  indicates  a  well-behaved  city. 

Q.  By  improvements  in  appliances  can  the  textile  mills  utilize  operatives  of  less 
intelligence? — A.  In  some  processes,  yes;  in  the  higher,  no.  We  live  far  from 
the  source  of  the  raw  material.-  We  want  to  use  more  brain  and  skill,  and 
reduce  the  raw  material  to  the  minimum.  That  is  the  tendency  of  late — to  develop 
education  in  mechanics  in  textiles  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  increase  the  skill 
and- intelligence  of  our  people. 

Q.  The  aim  of  your  education  is  to  fit  either  for  selling  or  manufacturing?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Which  of  the  two  do  you  seek  to  develop  most?— A.  Our  main  object  is  to 
develop  the  manufacturing.  We  have  been  endeavoring  to  get  Boston  interested, 
as  Philadelphia  has  become  interested,  in  commercial  education.  It  is  necessary 
to  find  a  market  to  avoid  overproduction.  We  have  but  touched  the  hem  of  the 
garment  of  textile  manufacture.  A  short  time  ago  we  were  importing  $100,000,000 
more  in  textiles  than  we  were  manufacturing;  we  had  to  import  $100,000,000  to 
supply  the  local  demand.  We  have  reduced  that  yearly,  but  we  have  not  got  our 
own  market  yet,  and  here  is  half  of  the  world  which  has  just  taken  up  the  fashion 
of  wearing  clothes!  There  never  was  so  fine  an  opportunity  for  starting  some 
system  of  commercial  education  to  sell  goods  in  the  foreign  markets.  The 
National  Government  has  been  very  liberal  to  the  movement  in  Philadelphia,  and 
we  have  been  endeavoring  to  get  Boston  to  see  that  and  develop  something  here. 
In  fact,  I  expect  a  gentleman  here  who  is  organizing  a  school  in  Boston  for  that 
purpose,  who  will  bring  it  before  the  Boston  merchants.  It  is  very  important; 
and  that  is  a  direction  in  which  the  United  States  Government  can  legitimately 
help,  encouraging  commercial  education.  If  you  can  make  your  commission  per- 
manent, and  into  a  department  of  commerce  and  industry,  supplemented  by  a 
State  bureau,  keeping  in  touch  with  the  voluntary  commercial  organizations  so 
the  hand  of  the  Government  will  be  on  the  business  pulse  all  the  time,  you  will 
do  a  great  work  toward  developing  the  industries  of  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  you  running  full  time? — A.  Everything  is  running  up 
to  its  limit. 

Q.  Any  -dissatisfaction  among  the  employers  or  employees? — A.  None  to-day; 
they  would  be'  here  if  there  was.  Our  textile  machine  shops  are  running  full 
blast,  but  they  can  not  handle  the  business. 

Q.  Conditions  different  from  what  they  were  two  years  ago? — A.  Different  from 
what  they  were  two  months  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  improvement  in  the  foreign  market  is  responsible 
for  that? — A.  It  is  a  natural  recovery  from  extended  depression,  and  new  coun- 
tries being  opened  up;  we  have  come  to  another  business  revival.  We  will  prob- 
ably have  another  business  panic  in  the  future  some  time.  It  is  well  to  anticipate 
these  things.  There  should  be  some  systematic  gathering  of  facts  at  Washing- 
ton, keeping  in  touch  with  the  country  on  the  Weather  Bureau  idea. 

Q.  Is  your  proposition  somewhat  on  the  line  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
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there  with  respect  to  agricultural  education  through  the  States? — A.  I  have  not 
followed  that  very  closely.    I  presume  it  is  something  like  the  German  system. 

Q.  Experiment  stations,  etc.? — A.  We  have  that  system  in  Massachusetts. 
The  German  supplements  that  by  the  traveling  lecturer,  who  goes  from  house  to 
house  and  farm  to  farm.  But  they  have  that  system  running  through  all  lines 
of  education,  and  are  gathering  the  facts  from  all  over  the  world  and  improving 
on  them  if  they  can.  Of  course  the  textile  business  is  locally  confined  to  certain 
sections  of  the  country.  People  will  not  go  into  textiles  who  have  opportunity 
for  other  lines  of  activity.  We  are  simply  developing  in  Lowell,  going  into 
higher  and  finer  lines.  There  is  not  anything  made  abroad  which  we  can  not 
make  here  when  we  learn  how.    The  school  is  to  do  that. 

Q.  You  qualify  that  by  the  words  "as  soon  as  you  know  how; "  then  you  have 
not  all  the  facilities  now  to  meet  the  import  trade? — A.  We  have  people  here  and 
there  that  know  how,  but  we  have  not  the  body  of  skilled  labor,  and  it  is  the 
object  of  the  textile  school  to  teach  it.  We  are  continually  introducing  new  lines. 
The  great  textile  machine  companies  in  Lowell  are  to-day  making  English 
machinery  equal  to  anything  that  has  been  imported.  Even  up  to  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  we  would  have  to  send  to  England  for  machinery  we  can  duplicate  now 
from  the  Lowell  machine  shop  from  drawings  made  by  boys  who  had.  an  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  of  the  State  and  then  a  year  at  the  textile  school,  machinery 
which  will  duplicate  any  made  in  Europe  and  also  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  In  the  last  20  years  there  has  been  a  great  stride  forward 
in  goods  formerly  imported  altogether? — A.  We  are  constantly  increasing  the 
variety  and  raising  the  grade  of  the  goods.  The  developement  in  Bristol  County 
has  been  along  the  line  of  yarns  mainly,  but  they  have  supplemented  that  by  fine 
goods. 

Q.  Are  there  goods  made  in  New  Bedford  made  nowhere  else  in  the  United 
States? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  of  anything,  except  threads  and  some 
trimmings,  made  in  the  United  States,  that  is  not  made  in  Lowell;  there  may  be 
fines.  I  was  called  upon  some  time  ago  for  a  statement  of  the  varieties  of  textiles 
made  in  Lowell.  I  wrote  to  one  firm  and  found  it  would  take  two  weeks  to  make 
the  list.  We  have  all  the  pile  goods,  velvets,  carpets,  everything  of  that  kind; 
and  there  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  our  dress  goods,  as  you  will  see  on  the  market 
hero  to-day. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  Claeke.)  Where  do  your  students  in  the  school  come  from,  mostly? — 
A.  I  think  about  three-fourths  from  Massachusetts,  four-fifths  from  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  rest  scattered  over  the  country.  There  are  some  from  the  South. 
The  catalogue  gives  the  residences  of  all  the  day  students. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  evening  students  residents  of  Lowell? — A.  About  four-fifths 
of  them.  The  others,  the  most  of  them,  come  from  Lawrence  and  Methuen,  and 
there  are  a  few  from  the  villages  around  Lowell  where  there  are  mills. 

Q.  Do  those  who  come  from  the  other  cities  pay  tuition? — A.  Yes;  they  will 
continue  to  pay,  but  it  is  merely  nominal,  about  $5. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  the  city  maintains  an  evening  school  for  general 
instruction  not  connected  with  your  textile  school? — A.  Yes,  many,  at  an  expense 
of  some  $35,000  a  year. 

Q.  That  is  attended  largely  by  the  new  residents  and  the  children  of  the  opera- 
tives, I  suppose? — A.  I  judge  so;  that  is  the  understanding.  It  is  almost  as  thor- 
ough in  its  essential  departments  as  the  day  school.     It  stands  very  high. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  children  of  foreign-born  parents,  or  children  who  have 
been  born  abroad,  work  readily  into  your  textile  school? — A.  Now,  that  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  instructors;  they  can  tell  you  better  than  I.  My  work  is  corporation 
work,  more  than  that  of  the  school  proper.  The  school  is  managed  under  a 
board  of  trustees,  and.  Mr.  Crosby,  our  principal,  can  tell  you  more  about  it.  The 
names  given  are  an  index,  to  some  extent,  to  their  nationality.  I  think  the 
English  is  the  element  that  most  readily  appreciates  the  schools,  and  send  their 
children  more  than  any  foreign  element.  They  know  what  the  school  will  do  for 
a  man.  There  are  some  few  Swedes,  but  I  notice  that  the  English  are  more  stanch 
friends  of  the  school,  and  fully  appreciate  the  benefits  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  find  these  foreign-born  elements  develop  skill  rapidly  in  the  mills?— A. 
You  will  have  to  ask  the  manufacturer  that.  I  have  opinions  and  views,  but  you 
want  facts,  and  the  manufacturer  is  the  only  one  who  can  tell  you  that.  I  had 
an  idea  the  French  would  be  very  valuable.  They  have  a  latent  artistic  nature, 
and  as  we  advance  in  designing  we  find  them  a  very  valuable  element;  but  I  have 
no  experience  in  that,  and  the  mill  men  can  tell  you  better  than  I  can. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  goods  produced  in  Lowell  sold  through  commission  houses? — 
A.  Most  of  these  old  corporations  are  conservative,  solid,  substantial,  nonspecu- 
lative  corporations,  with  no  water;  they  are  never  in  the  stock  market.    We  have 
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an  old  system  of  selling  through  selling  agents;  here  and  there  one  sells  on  com- 
mission.  The  transactions  are  very  large  in  most  of  the  classes  of  goods,  and  a 
good  share  of  the  goods  go  out  of  the  country.  We  are  getting  more  and  more  to 
taking  orders  for  the  New  York  market. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  change  from  the  lower  and  coarser  grade  of  goods  to  the 
higher  and  finer.  What  market  do  these  higher  and  finer  goods  obtain  mostly?— 
A.  Domestic,  very  largely.  They  are  made  in  small  lots  and  greater  variety.  It 
has  made  a  demand  for  scientific  skill  at  the  head  of  the  mill  management,  espe- 
cially in  designing  and  mechanics. 


Lowell,  Mass.,  July  Si,  1899. 

TESTIMONY   OF   PROF.  WILLIAM  W.   CROSBY, 

Principal  of  Lowell  Textile  School. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subeommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
held  in  the  city  hall,  Lowell,  Mass.,  on  July  21, 1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding, 
Prof.  William  W.  Crosby  appeared  at  11  a.  m.,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  upon 
the  subject  of  textile  schools  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  William  W.  Crosby. 

Q.  You  live  in  Lowell?— A.  At  Woburn,  Mass.,  a  few  miles  distant. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Principal  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  something  of  the  working  of  that  school?— A.  In  the  day 
school  we  have  4  regular  courses  and  the  night  school  embraces  5  regular  courses. 
The  day  courses  are  cotton  manufacturing,  wool  manufacturing — each  of  these 
courses  has  enough  of  whatever  is  in  the  textile  business  to  make  it  complete. 
So  when  a  man  has  taken  one  of  the  courses  he  will  have  instruction  in  every- 
thing that  touches  his  business.  There  is  a  difference  between  cotton  spinning 
and  cotton  manufacturing,  the. latter  including  the  former;  similarly  with  wool 
manufacturing  and  woolen  or  worsted  spinning.  The  third  course  is  designing, 
and  the  fourth  is  chemistry.  The  first  course  in  the  night  school  is  cotton  spinning, 
which  includes  yarn  making;  second,  woolen  or  worsted  spinning,  converting  wool 
into  yarn ;  the  third  course  is  the  designing;  the  fourth  is  chemistry  and  dyeing,  and 
the  fifth  is  weaving.  The  night  course  embraces  2  evenings  in  the  week,  taking  3 
years  to  complete  the  whole  course.  That  does  not  mean  we  will  accept  nobody 
who  comes  in  for  a  part  of  the  term  or  year,  but  if  he  stays  the  3  years  and  com- 
pletes the  work  he  is  awarded  a  certificate,  or  diploma.  No  one  who  has  attempted 
that  and  has  attended  all  the  sessions,  or  most  of  them,  has  failed  to  obtain  that 
certificate,  or  diploma.  No  one  has  been  turned  down  on  account  of  the  severity 
of  the  course,  and  no  one  has  been  found  who,  if  not  called  out  before  graduation, 
with  proper  application  was  unable  to  compass  it.  If  a  man  knows  how  to  read 
and  write  English  and  can  do  ordinary  problems  in  arithmetic  he  is  entitled  to 
enter  and  can  complete  the  course  without  difficulty.  It  is  found,  however,  if  a 
man  is  going  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  machinery  we  can  give  it  to  him 
much  better  if  he  is  familiar  with  algebra.  There  are  certain  elements  which,  if 
acquired,  will  put  a  man  in  a  position  to  be  a  master  of  machinery  much  quicker 
than  without  them.  These  are  the  points  we  are  looking  for.  I  have  told  you  the 
general  extent  of  the  course  and  will  leave  the  technical  details  unless  you  have 
some  special  questions  to  ask  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fajsquhak.)  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  school?— A.  The 
school  was  going  one  term  before  I  came.  I  was  an  instructor  in  the  school  dur- 
ing the  first  full  year. 

Q.  From  what  school  did  you  come  here? — A.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Boston. 

Q.  You  were  never  connected  with  the  New  Bedford  school? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here? — A.  Two  years  in  this  school. 

Q.  As  principal? — A.  One  year  as  principal  and  one  year  as  instructor. 

Q.  You  have  graduated  a  class  this  year? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  your  own  knowledge,  were  the  boys  who  went  out  competent  to  take 
quite  an  advanced  position  either  in  the  commercial  or  manufacturing  line?— A. 
I  should  say  so;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  turned  out  any  graduate  there  that  was  fitted  to  manage 
a  mill? — A.  No;  because  he  has  not  yet  learned  to  manage  men. 

Q.  Are  you  combining  both  the  commercial  and  mechanical? — A.  Yes;  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.    We  are  studying  how  to  do  that  now. 
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Q.  You  are  not  attempting  too  much  specialization  in  your  teaching? — A.  We 
endeavor  to  reach  that  if  we  can.  We  watch  the  demand  and  our  board  of  trus- 
tees is  expected  to  tell  us  what  is  wanted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  spoke  of  some  of  your  young  men  being  called  away 
before  graduation;  into  what  departments  of  business  or  commercial  life  are  they 
called;  to  fill  what  kind  of  places? — A.  In  one  instance  a  young  man  went  into  the 
designing  department  and  succeeded  in  solving  a  problem  that  had  bothered  other 
and  more  experienced  men.  Their  work  had  been  within  certain  grooves,  but 
this  young  man  had  learned  the  elements  of  designing  and  solved  the  problem  in 
short  order.  This  particular  pattern  had  been  returned  as  not  being  able  to  be 
worked  successfully,  yefc  he  went  to  work  on  it  and  solved  it. 

Q.  Is  your  school  limited  to  males? — A.  No;  we  have  had  several  young  ladies 
studying  decorative  art  and  textile  designing  this  year.  They  will  take  the  3-year 
course  in  designing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Is  it  your  experience  that  young  ladies  learn  the 
designing  as  rapidly,  or  more  so,  than  men? — A.  Equally  as  well,  we  think. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  now  in  the  manufacturing  line,  especially  in  that  class 
of  art,  the  women  in  all  of  our  great  cities  are  equal  to  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  some  of  them  are  really  farther  advanced  and  getting  higher  salaries? — 
A.  Yes;  I  know  of  cases  of  that  sort.  If  it  is  a  question  of  making  a  pattern 
and  leaving  it  to  others  to  harness  in  the  loom,  they  are  strong  there.  They  have 
worked  on  the  hand  loom  and  have  made  some  very  fine  goods. 

Q.  In  your  classes  do  you  find  the  native  American  showing  more  adaptability 
than  the  foreign  born? — A.  Not  necessarily.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  teach- 
ing before  I  came  here,  and  with  young  people  from  all  over  the  world.  I  taught 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  before  I  came  here;  a  Japanese  in 
my  class  was  fully  as  conversant  in  mechanical  details  as  anyone.  There  seems 
to  be  no  particular  line  to  be  drawn. 

Q.  Have  you  any  colored  pupils  in  your  school  here? — A.  No. 


Lowell,  Mass.  ,  July  SI,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  CHRISTOPHER  PARKINSON  BROOKS, 

Managing  Director  New  Bedford  Textile  School. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business 
held  in  the  city  hall  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  on  July  21,  1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presid- 
ing, Mr.  Christopher  Parkinson  Brooks  appeared  at  12  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  concerning  textile  schools  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  name? — A.  Christopher  Parkinson  Brooks. 

Q.  Residence? — A.  New  Bedford. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Managing  director  of  the  New  Bedford  Tex- 
tile School. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  something  of  the  New  Bedford  Textile  School,  when  founded, 
present  condition,  etc.?— A.  The  New  Bedford  Textile  School  is  one  of  six  in 
existence  or  being  erected  in  this  country.  The  Philadelphia  school  is  the  oldest, 
having  been  established  15  years  ago,  and  probably  the  best  equipped.  The 
Lowell  school  follows  next,  established  2  or  3  years  ago.  The  New  Bedford 
school  is  established  under  the  same  act,  which  provides  for  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000  on  condition  of  the  city  appropriating  $25,000. 

Q.  Annually?— A.  No;  a  foundation  appropriation.  The  New  Bedford  trustees 
did  aot  hasten  the  establishment  of  their  school,  but  waited  to  see  what  the 
experience  was  in  the  other  cities,  and  they  have  now  decided  that  the  better  plan 
is  to  erect  their  own  building  and  equip  it  with  as  great  a  variety  of  machinery 
as  possible,  rather  than  rent  a  floor  or  purchase  an  old  building  and  change  it 
over,  as  was  done  in  Philadelphia.  So  there  is  now  in  course  of  completion  in 
New  Bedford  a  building  110  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide  and  three  stories  high,  on 
the  main  business  street,  which  will  be  equipped,  and  has  almost  been  equipped, 
with  a  complete  equipment  of  cotton  machinery,  from  the  picker  to  the  cloth 
room.  This  machinery  is  not  only  of  every  variety  found  in  the  mill,  but  is  from 
almost  every  machine  builder  in  the  United  States,  so  as  to  give  the  students  an 
opportunity  to  judge  of  the  different  methods  and  the  merits  of  different 
machines. 

The  general  features  of  the  school,  curriculum,  etc.,  are  not  very  much  different 
from  the  Lowell  school,  of  which  I  was.  the  first  director,  and  the  organization  of 
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which  I,  to  a  large  extent,  planned  and  was  responsible  for.  There  are  certain 
advantages  and  improvements  the  trustees  have  seen  fit  to  make  in  New  Bedford, 
but  you  will  see  in  Lowell  to  a  large  extent  what  is  at  New  Bedford. 

Q.  One  is  very  much  a  duplicate  of  the  other? — A.  Except  in  New  Bedford  we 
are  making  a  special  attempt  to  make  it  a  cotton  school.  In  this  we  are  follow- 
ing the  German  plan.  I  am  very  familial  with  the  foreign  textile  schools.  I 
have  made  several  visits  to  the  Continent  and  am  familiar  with  England,  and  I 
have  found  the  German  system  the  best  that  can  be  followed.  It  is  the  oldest. 
They  have  had  schools  for  50  years,  and  their  textile  schools  are  now  ahead  of  any 
other  schools  in  quality  and  excellence,  though  England  outnumbers  them  in 
number  of  schools  and  number  of  students.  For  instance,  in  the  textile  schools 
of  England  Sir  Philip  Magnus  told  me  they  had  26,000  students  in  different  parts 
of  Great  Britain,  in  between  300  and  400  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  of  which  num- 
ber 3,000  to  3,500  were  studying  textiles.  In  this  country  we  had  last  year  prob- 
ably not  over  400  scholars  in  the  whole  country  studying  textiles.  The  textile 
school  movement  is  being  developed  in  the  South,  and  a  school  will  be  established 
this  fall  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  forms  part  of  the  system  of  the  Georgia  School  of 
Technology.  A  special  appropriation  has  been  made  by  the  Georgia  legislature 
and  also  by  private  individuals  which  will  enable  them  to  open  a  good  school 
there.  A  similar  school  has  been  attached  to  the  Clemson  College  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  the  Fall  River  authorities  have  now  taken  advantage  of  the  act  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  by  appropriating  $25,000,  making  with  the  State 
appropriation  a  fund  of  $50,000,  and  have  taken  steps  to  establish  a  school  within 
the  last  few  weeks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  that  be  devoted  to  cotton  only? — A.  Largely  to  cotton, 
I  imagine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  think  it  is  important  to  have  these  schools  located 
close  to  mills. — A.  Undoubtedly.  I  certainly  think  they  should  be  located  adja- 
cent to  mills  and  specialized  to  suit  local  industries.  German  schools  are  under 
the  control  of  the  minister  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  one  of  his  departments 
regulates  the  curriculum,  and  will  not  allow  a.  silk  school  to  be  established  in  a 
cotton  locality,  or  a  cotton  school  in  a  silk  locality.  They  have  in  Crefeld  one  of 
the  finest  textile  schools  in  the  world,  almost  entirely  devoted  to  weaving  silk. 
They  have,  14  miles  away,  at  Munchen-Gladbach,  a  cotton  school;  30  miles  away, 
at  Mulheim,  what  they  call  a  half-cotton  school,  mixed  goods,  and  at  Limbach 
they  have  a  hosiery  school;  and  so  on  throughout  the  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  in  my  mind  that  textile  schools  and  trade  schools  ought 
to  be  encouraged.  On  the  different  visits  I  have  made  to  Europe  I  have  found 
each  time  that  the  trade  schools  have  been  increasing,  and  manufacturers  have 
shown  a  greater  appreciation  of  them ;  in  cities  like  Crefeld  the  schools  have  had  an 
influence  in  bringing  trade  to  the  cities ;  and  in  England  and  Germany  it  is  getting 
to  be  the  custom  for  a  young  man  to  go  to  a  textile  school  to  get  his  education.  He 
gets  in  2  or  3  years  the  best  training  in  manufacturing,  and  what  is  of  more  value 
than  all,  he  gets  trained  systematically,  whereas  if  he  goes  into  a  mill  there  is  no 
one  to  direct  him,  and  he  wanders  aimlessly  from  one  department  to  another  for  4 
or  5  years  perhaps,  wasting  time,  and  he  only  gets  experience  in  one  mill,  whereas 
in  the  school  he  gets  the  concrete  experience  of  the  whole  of  the  industry,  so  far 
as  the  instructors  can  give  it  to  him.  The  German  appreciates  the  textile  schools 
very  much. 

Q.  Do  they  a"Llow  foreigners  to  enter? — A.  In  almost  every  continental  school 
they  charge  double  or  treble  the  fees  for  foreigners.  There  are  many  American 
students  over  there  in  every  school  of  importance. 

Q.  Are  there  any  secrets  of  trade  they  are  not  willing  to  give  to  other  coun- 
tries?— A.  As  a  rule,  they  are  willing  to  teach  everything  they  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  chemistry  or  coloring? — A.  At  this  school  in^Cre- 
feld  I  found  in  1897  they  had  built  an  addition  equal  in  size  to  the  original,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  tip  chemistry,  bleaching,  dyeing,  etc.;  taking  goods  from  the 
local  manufacturers,  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  finishing  them;  and  the  students 
have  every  opportunity  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  processes,  regardless  of  nation- 
ality; but  they  are  beginning  to  prohibit  taking  foreigners.  In  the  Charlotten- 
burg  school  a  rule  was  made  last  spring  prohibiting  any  foreign  students  entering. 
The  British  Government  in  1884  found  these  German  schools  making  so  much 
progress  and  increasing  the  manufacturing  in  Germany  to  such  an  extent,  that  a 
royal  commission  was  appointed,  with  powers  resembling  your  own,  but  some- 
what limited,  with  special  instructions  to  report  especially  on  German  and  other 
industries,  and  the  result  was  that  an  appropriation  of  $3,750,000  was  made  by 
Parliament  annually  for  the  purpose  of  technical  education,  which  includes  trade 
education  of  all  kinds.    That  was  raised  by  a  tax  of  12  cents  a  barrel  on  all  the 
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beer  brewed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  result  is  there  are  now  over  a  hundred 
schools  teaching  textiles  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  whereas  in  1884  there  were 
not  probably  over  4  or  5.  England  is  to-day  practically  supplying  the  demand  in 
this  country  for  expert  trained  workmen.  If  you  advertise  for  men  to  take  a 
position  in  a  mill,  you  will  find  perhaps  25  per  cent  will  say  they  graduated  from 
a  textile  school  in  England.  We  ought  to  train  our  own  men,  and  not  rely  on 
imported  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Would  you  advocate  a  tax  of  12  cents  a  barrel  on  beer  in 
the  United  States? — A.  If  we  can  establish  the  schools  in  no  other  way. 

Q..(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  was  the  money  raised  in  Germany?— A.  Almost 
entirely  by  a  combination  between  the  national  Government,  the  local  government, 
city,  and  manufacturers.  As  a  rule  the  national  Government  appropriates  about 
one-third,  the  local  manufacturers  contribute  about  one-third,  and  the  city  about 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  establishing.  That  varies  in  different  places.  There  is 
one  school  there  that  is  supported  entirely  by  the  manufacturers.  There  is 
another  school  that  was  established  in  the  beginning  by  the  trade  unions,  but 
that  has  been  taken  over  by  the  authorities.  The  Massachuetts  system  is  mod- 
eled after  the  German  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Have  you  the  same  mixed  population  in  New  Bedford  that 
you  have  in  Lowell? — A.  Yes,  but  we  have  a  large  per  cent  of  Portuguese,  and  they 
make  very  fine  citizens. 

Q.  The  percentage  of  native-born  Americans  is  small? — A.  Yes;  and  generally 
found  in  the  higher  positions.  Of  course  New  Bedford  makes  very  fine  goods — 
probably  the  finest  goods  in  this  country.  If  a  mill  is  engaged  on  fine  goods,  it 
requires  more  highly  trained  men  t3  manufacture  these  goods,  and  you  will  find 
there  a  larger  proportion  of  native-born  Americans.  There  is  a  large  proportion 
of  English,  some  French-Canadians,  but  probably  the  English  and  Portuguese 
form  the  bulk  of  the  foreign-born  population. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  workers  in  the  mills  are  Portuguese? — A.  Speaking 
from  memory,  perhaps  25  or  30  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  they  live  in  certain  parts  of  the  city  to  themselves? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  their  own  churches  and  schools  in  their  own  language? — A.  They  have 
churches  of  their  own,  but  they  attend  the  public  schools.  They  are  very  thrifty; 
they  come  here  not  knowing  how  to  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  in  a  few  years 
have  saved  money  and  bought  a  little  farm.  ' '  Textile  education  "  is  a  very  narrow 
term,  and  it  ought  to  be  called  "  trade  education."  There  ought  to  be  schools  for 
imparting  education  in  plumbing,  electricity,  and  everything  else,  just  the  same 
as  textiles.  It  would  be  a  very  important  and  valuable  thing  if  this  commission 
would  indorse  the  establishment  of  trade  schools  throughout  the  country. 

Q.  You  think  "trade  schools "  would  be  a  better  term  than  "technical?" — A. 
Yes.  The  latter  should  be  applied  only  to  institutions  like  Cornell  University, 
Massachusetts  School  of  Technology,  Lehigh  University,  where  they  train  profes- 
sional men.  The  trade  school  forms  a  distinctly  different  class,  in  which  a  man  can 
go  for  1,  2,  or  3  years  and  learn  the  technique  of  his  business.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant in  this  country,  where  it  is  customary  to  attend  school  a  much  longer  time 
than  in  Europe,  and.  where  a  man  assumes  responsible  duties  much  earlier  and  has 
a  much  more  limited  time  in  which  to  learn  his  business.  Trade  schools  would 
enable  him  to  learn  his  business  quickly  and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly. 


Washington,  D.  C. ,  January  4.,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  H.  B.  FRISSELL. 

Principal,  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 

The  commission  met  at  11.10  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At 
that  time  Mr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  of  Hampton,  Va. ,  principal  of  the  Hampton  Normal 
and  Agricultural  Institute,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows,  concerning  industrial  education  of  the  Indians  and  the  col- 
ored people: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  may  state  your  name,  place  of  residence,  and 
occupation?— A.  H.  B.  Frissell,  Hampton,  Va,;  I  am  principal  of  the  Hampton 
Institute. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  principal  of  the  Hampton  Institute? — A.  Since 
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Q.  Were  you  connected  with  that  institute  previous  to  becoming  principal?— 
A.  Yes;  I  have  been  connected  with  it  since  the  year  1880. 

Q.  From  what  part  of  the  country  did  you  go  to  Hampton  Institute? — A.  From 
New  York  City. 

Q.  You  have  traveled  somewhat  in  the  South? — A.  Yes;  quite  considerably. 

Q.  You  have  observed  the  conditions  of  the  agricultural  industry  in  the  South?— 
A.  Yes;  I  am  quite  interested  in  that. 

Q.  -What  was  your  profession  before  going  South? — A.  I  was  a  teacher.  My 
only  occupation  was  that  of  a  teacher.  I  went  through  a  theological  seminary 
in  New  York  and  was  ordained  a  clergyman.  I  went  directly  into  the  wort 
of  teaching  in  the  South,  and  was  first  chaplain  at  the  school  there  at  Hampton, 
then  became  the  vice-principal,  and  then  the  principal. 

Q.  Were  you  brought  up  on  a  farm? — A.  Well,  my  father  was  a  clergyman, 
but  he  did  some  farming.  I  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  so 
I  was  familiar  with  farming  conditions  as  a  boy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  were  the  circumstances  under  which  you  went 
South? — A.  My  father  was  always  interested  in  the  negroes,  and  my  health 
was  somewhat  poor,  so  that  I  thought  that  a  change  of  climate  would  be  good; 
I  went  with  the  idea  of  remaining  temporarily  and  became  interested,  and  so 
have  staid  there  for  20  years. 

Q.  Please  state  the  manner  in  which  the  institute  was  organized  and  its  object, 
and  from  what  source  you  receive  your  support?— A.  The  school  was  started 
originally  by  a  missionary  organization — what  was  known  as  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association.  It  was  started  soon  after  the  war,  as  so  many  of  the  other 
negro  schools  were,  and  General  Armstrong,  who  was  with  the  colored  troops, 
took  charge  of  it  under  this  association.  Then,  as  the  school  grew,  General  Arm- 
strong felt  that  it  ought  to  have  a  life  of  its  own,  and  asked  to  have  a  board  of 
trustees  appointed  and  have  it  taken  out  from  under  the  care  of  this  association; 
and  so  a  board  of  17  trustees  was  appointed,  and  the  school  was  chartered 
by  the  State  of  Virginia  as  a  normal  and  agricultural  institute  for  training 
teachers  for  the  public  schools,  first  of  the  state  and  then  of  the  South  generally; 
it  also  gives  instruction  in  the  trades.  It  receives  support  under  the  land- 
scrip  fund — a  third  of  the  interest  of  the  land-scrip  fund  of  the  State  of  "Virginia— 
and  also  a  part  of  the  Morrill  Act  money  that  is  appropriated  to  agricultural  col- 
leges, and  it  receives  also  help  from  the  Slater  Fund.  John  F .  Slater  left  a  certain 
amount  of  money,  running  up  into  1  or  2  millions,  for  the  help  of  industrial 
education  among  the  blacks  of  the  South,  and  Hampton  receives  from  that 
$12,000  a  year.  It  receives  also  $2,200  from  the  Peabody  Fund,  and  it  has  120 
Indians,  receiving  for  each  of  these  Indians  $167  that  is  annually  appropriated 
by  Congress.  The  cost  of  the  school  is'now  between  $140,000  and  $150,000  annu- 
ally. We  have  an  endowment  fund  of  something  over  $700,000,  and  about 
$80,000  we  have  to  raise  from  charitably  disposed  people,  and  from  churches, 
Sunday  schools,  and  so  on,  through  the  North. 

Q.  What  number  have  you  in  attendance? — A.  We  have  already,  of  day 
students  and  boarders,  about  1,000;  about  650  boarders  and  the  rest  day  scholars; 
and  of  these  between  120  and  130  are  Indians. 

Q.  The  others  are  colored? — A.  The  others  are  colored. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  they  male  and  female? — A.  Male  and  female. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  about  the  average  age? — A.  In  the  boarding 
department  the  average  age  is  about  18.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  industries  there, 
shops  and  so  on,  we  do  not  mean  to  take  students  until  they  are  able  to  enter 
the  industrial  training  schools,  and  that  requires  that  they  should  not  be  very 
much  below  16  years  of  age. 

G^.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Into  how  many  divisions  or  classes  are  you  organ- 
ized?— A.  We  have  what  is  called  the  academic  department  of  the  school,  in 
which  we  mean  to  give  sufficient  knowledge  of  English,  mathematics,  and  so  on 
to  enable  our  students  to  pursue  properly  their  course  in  the  trades  and  agricul- 
tural and  domestic  science  departments.  We  have  the  academic  department,  the 
department  of  agriculture,  the  department v of  trades,  and  the  department  of 
domestic  science;  and  besides  that  we  have  what  we  call  our  normal  school, 
which  is  devoted  especially  to  the  furnishing  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of 
the  South. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  the  Indians  instructed  in  different  buildings?— 
A.  No;  they  have  separate  quarters,  and  separate  tables  in  the  dining  room,  but 
they  are  instructed  in  the  same  class  rooms  and  the  same  shops  with  the  blacks. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  antagonism  between  the  Indians  and  the  negroes? — A.  No; 
we  have  found  that  they  work  together  very  well.  We  have  thought  that  it  was 
a  very  great  help,  especially  to  the  Indians,  and  yet  I  think  it  is  of  value  to  both 
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races  to  have  them  put  together  there.  As  I  have  tried  to  show  lately  in  increas- 
ing our  appropriation  for  the  present  year.  I  think  it  is  the  only  experiment  in 
Indian  education  which  has  been  successful  in  connection  with  that  of  another 
race.  Almost  every  experiment  in  Indian  education,  where  they  have  been  put 
alongside  of  whites,  has  failed;  but  our  records,  as  shown  by  the  reports  made  to 
Congress  and  the  investigation  made  by  the  Indian  department,  show  that  it  has 
been  a  greater  success  than  any  other  school,  and  I  think  that  is  because  the  two 
races  are  very  close  together  in  a  good  many  respects;  and  they  have  been  placed 
together  side  by  side,  and  have  been  actually  helpful  to  one  another. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  After  leaving  your  school,  after  receiving  the  train- 
ing they  receive  in  your  school,  how  successful  have  they  been  in  performing  the 
work  for  which  they  have  been  educated? — A.  You  refer  now  to  what  class,  to 
the  Indians? 

Q.  To  either;  I  do  not  want  to  limit  the  question.— A.  That  is  rather  a 
hard  question  to  answer.  Of  our  graduates,  about  90  per  cent  have  gone  into 
teaching,  or  at  least  have  up  to  a  very  short  time.  I  have  in  my  pocket  a  short 
statement  which  will  indicate  what  has  been  done.  For  instance,  we  have  been 
making  an  investigation  this  last  year,  which  shows  that  of  our  colored  graduates 
living— and  of  course  we  have  sent  out  from  Hampton  now  about  1,000 — of  these 
803  are  living  and  150  dead;  953,  in  other  words,  are  accounted  for.  Of  these  140 
are  in  various  occupations,  237  are  teaching,  26  are  teaching  trades,  60  are  teach- 
ing and  operating  farms.  I  would  say  almost  all  that  have  taught  have  also 
farmed  more  or  less.  There  are  5  that  are  teaching  farming  and  working  at 
trades,  there  are  15  who  are  teaching  and  working  at  trades,  there  are  31  that  are 
engaged  in  working  at  other  occupations;  that  makes  504.  Working  at  trades 
to-day,  47;  in  professions,  53;  farmers  alone,  doing  that  alone,  15;  students  in 
other  schools,  34;  other  occupations,  124;  26  unknown,  and  150  have  died.  That 
about  covers  it,  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  what  proportion  of  those  are  male  and  female 
that  nave  gone  out? — A.  We  have  usually  had  about  three-fifths  males  and 
two-fifths  females. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Those  that  have  taken  up  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, how  successful  are  they? — A.  We  think  they  have  been  fairly  successful. 
We  .think  on  the  whole  that  they  have  made  as  good  a  record  as  any  negroes 
in  the  South.  Booker  Washington,  of  course,  is  one  of  our  graduates,  and  he  has 
been  a  very  great  success.  We  have  sent  down  to  help  him  in  his  teaching  and  in 
his  industrial  work  at  Tuskegee  between  40  and  50 ;  and  what  has  been  done  at  Tus- 
kegee. has  been  done  in  a  smaller  way  in  almost  every  state  in  the  South.  We 
have  had  teachers  of  industries,  and  we  have  established  schools  that  have  been 
outgrowths  of  a  smaller  sort,  like  Tuskegee,  in  almost  every  state  in  the  South. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  under  the  control  of  the  graduates  of  the  Hampton 
Institute? — A.  Yes;  very  largely. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  the  faculty? — A.  We  have  altogether  about  80  teach- 
ers and  heads  of  departments  and  matrons,  and  so  on,  employed  in  various  ways; 
those  that  have  general  direction.  Of  course  there  is  a  much  larger  number  of 
employees  than  that,  but  I  mean  those  that  in  a  general  way  are  directly  engaged 
in  the  education. 

Q.  Do  you  have  what  is  known  as  a  manual-training  school? — A.  Yes,  we  have 
connected  with  our  academic  department  a  manual-training  school.  From  the 
time  that  the  children  commence  in  the  kindergarten  until  they  graduate  from 
the  academic  department  they  are  having  what  we  call  manual  training  of  some 
sort.  We  believe  very  strongly  that  labor,  that  the  habit  of  work,  is  to  be  the 
solution  of  the  race  problem;  and  so  we  commence  down  at  the  Whittier  school 
with  our  washtubs  and  our- ironing  boards. 

Q.  Please  give  a  description,  if  you  will,  to  the  commission  of  your  manual- 
training  department,  and  the  number  of  departments  that  you  have. — A.  Every 
boy  and  girl  that  comes  to  Hampton  has  to  work  from  the  time  that  they  start — of 
course,  all  students  do  not  go  into  this  Whittier  school,  only  our  day  scholars. 
We  have  in  this  day  school  3  or  4  hundred,  and  they  come  Trom  the  community 
around  us,  but  it  is  a  regular -part  of  our  school  work  which  is  connected  with 
'the  county;  they  give  some  help,  but  the  teachers  are  under  our  appointment. 
We  commence  down  in  the  kindergarten  department,  and  there  we  teach  the 
smallest  children  to  work.  For  instance,  on  Monday  they  have  their  washtubs; 
on  Tuesday  they  have  their  ironing  boards.  They  learn  to  do  small  pieces  of 
carpentry  work,  even  to  make  parts  of  houses.  They  are  at  work  at  the  simplest 
sort  of  things.  We  take  them  out  on  to  a  little  piece  of  land  in  the  springtime, 
and  they  have  their  rakes  and  their  hoes,  and  they  cultivate  radishes  and  cultivate 
flowers.    We  try  to  commence  from  the  beginning,  creating  in  them  a  love  for 
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work,  and  I  think  we  have  succeeded.  Then,  as  they  grow  up  and  take  up  books 
somewhat,  they  take  up  at  the  same  time  working  in  wood  and  working;  in  iron 
and  work  in  clay;  and  the  girls  commence  working  in  cooking  and  in  sewing,  and 
that  goes  along  through  our  preparatory  departments;  the  two  go  right  along 
together,  but  the  emphasis  is  laid  every  time  on  the  industrial  side,  on  the  manual 
training,  and.  the  book  side  is  subordinated  to  the  work  side,  because  to  us  it 
seems  that  the  doing  is  the  important  thing  and  the  knowledge  ought  to  be  har- 
nessed in  some  way  to  the  doing,  and  the  knowing  on  the  book  side  ought  to  be 
harnesssed  to  the  doing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  that  the  rule  all  through  the  course? — A.  That  is  the 
rule  all  through  the  course.  The  majority  of  our  students  that  come  into  our 
boarding  department  go  into  what  is  called  our  night  school,  where  they  work 
for  a  year — 10  hours  a  day — in  order  to  learn  to  do  work,  and  to  do  it  carefully. 
They  are  put  into  our  various  shops.  Wehavel6  shops  and  a  large  sawmill,  where 
they  get  a  chance  to  work  and  very  largely  earn  their  board  and  clothes;  and  in 
that  way  they  learn  to  work  10  hours  a  day ,  and  they  go  to  school  2  hours  at  night. 
While  they  are  doing  that,  they  get  also  an  idea  of  thrift;  they  get  some  idea  of 
laying  up  for  the  future.  They  are  not  allowed  to  spend  this  money;  they  must 
put  it  up  for  the  years  to  come,  when  they  have  not  so  much  productive  capacity, 
and  at  the  same  time  leave  more  chance  for  instruction — what  we  may  call  instruc- 
tion. The  first  year  is  given  up  very  largely  with  the  most  of  them  to  this  work. 
Of  course  if  they  come  with  money  they  can  go  right  into  the  classes;  but  most 
of  them  that  come  into  the  boarding  department  spend  a  year,  in  order  to  lay  up 
enough  credit  so  that  they  can  go  into  the  regular  classes.  In  that  way  they  get 
ideas  of  thrift,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  they  have  a  balance  to  their 
credit,  they  are  a  different  sort  of  boys  and  girls  from  what  they  were  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  when  they  did  not  have  any  credit,  or  did  not  have  it  to 
a  certain  extent.  When  they  first  come  into  the  school  we  do  not  put  them  into 
books;  we  take  them  to  our  laboratory.  For  instance,  every  boy  and  every  girl 
is  put  into  the  chemical  laboratory  and  into  the  physical  laboratory,  where  they 
get  the  first  principles  of  these  things,  so  that  they  shall  know  something  about 
air  and  water  and  soil,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Then  they  begin  to  write 
about  these  things,  and  they  begin  to  talk  about  these  things,  and  then  gradually 
we  introduce  them  to  books;  but  we  put  the  doing  of  the  things  first  all  the,  way 
through — all  through  the  institution — and  the  result  is,  it  seems  to  me,  that  there 
comes  out  of  it  a  love  for  work;  and  I  believe  that  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
case  of  our  graduates.  Speaking  of  this  labor  that  is  given  to  them,  they  can 
get  at  the  rate  of  about  8  cents  an  hour  if  they  are  fairly  capable  workmen;  and 
we  have  a  large  sawmill  where  we  employ  a  number.  We  also  have  different 
shops  where  they  can  get  work,  and  our  farms  give  them  employment.  These 
are  what  are  called  productive  industries.  Then,  after  they  have  passed  through 
this  year  in  which  to  lay  up  and  prepare  themselves  in  a  certain  way,  they  enter 
into  regular  school  life  in  two  or  three  ways.  They  can  go  into  the  academic 
department,  and  in  that  case  they  take  certain  studies  in  history  and  geography, 
and  all  the  rest,  but  all  related  definitely  to  agriculture  and  trades;  and  they  have 
manual  training.  There  again,  just  as  in  the  Whittier  school,  we  commence 
with  woodwork,  and  the  girls  have  sloyd  and  our  boys  have  what  we  call  manual 
training — that  is,  they  go  from  one  process,  to  another  just  as  they  would  in 
arithmetic.  It  is  a  carefully  arranged  process  by  which  they  take  up  one  thing 
and  go  through  that  to  another  and  from  that  to  a  harder  thing,  so  that  each  is  a 
problem  and  each  is  a  mental  discipline.  They  pass  up  through  that,  and  then 
they  go  into  bent-iron  work.  They  go  from  that  into  turning,  and  then  from  that 
into  iron  work  and  tin  work,  so  that  every  boy,  for  instance,  before  he  gradu- 
ates has  had  work  in  wood  and  in  iron  and  in  tin,  whether  he  is  going  to  be  a 
tradesman  or  not.     Whether  he  is  going  into  a  trade  or  not  he  has  to  have  that. 

Every  girl  is  taught  something  of  woodwork  and  is  not  allowed  to  graduate 
unless  she  can  cook  a  good  meal  and  at  the  same  time  make  her  own  dresses. 
She  must  make  her  own  dresses  for  graduation  and  be  able  to  make  her  under- 
wear. Then  there  a"re  some  that  do  not  go  through  the  academic  department  at 
once.  They  want  to  go  directly  into  the  trades  after  they  have  been  through  theiv 
first  year.  Eventually  I  hope  not  to  allow  any  boy  or  girl  to  go  into  a  trade  before 
he  goes  through  the  academic  course.  That  is  not  true  yet.  But  we  allow  them, 
after  they  have  gone  through  the  year  and  gotten  some  knowledge  of  English  and 
some  small  knowledge  of  mathematics— we  allow  them  to  go  go  directly  into  the 
trades.  Now  we  have  what  we  call'  the  trade  school,  which  has  cost  us  about 
$50,000,  and  there  we  teach  blacksmithing,  wheelwrighting,  carpentry,  painting, 
bricklaying,  glass  setting,  together  with  work  in  shoemaking,  carpentry,  and  har- 
ness making ;  and  then  we  have  mechanical  drawing  for  all  that  go  into  the  trades. 
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We  have  a  3-year  course  at  present  in  trades  work.  The  first  year  they  have 
regular  instruction.  Here,  too,  they  have  a  regular  fixed  course,  going  from  the 
simple  process  of  carpentry,  for  instance,  to  another  and  fromthatto  another,  and 
so  on.  The  second  year,  as  they  have  no  money  and  they  have  very  likely  ex- 
hausted what  they  had  the  first  year,  we  put  them  out  to  work  in  our  shops.  For 
instance,  in  our  sawmill  we  are  doing  work  for  the  community  around  us.  We 
saw  from  30  to  35  thousand  feet  of  lumber  per  day  when  we  are  in  actual  operation, 
and  what  we  saw ,  a  good  deal  of  it,  we  sell  directly,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  we  make 
up  into  interiors  of  houses,  and  do  all  sorts  of  woodwork;  and  they  get  in  connec- 
tion with  that  large  sawmill  and  wood-working  establishment  a  definite  knowl- 
edge of  business.  They  learn  how  to  estimate  for  houses,  and  they  get  the  practi- 
cal side  of  it.  Then  after  they  have  been  out  in  theshopsfor  a  year  we  send  them 
back  for  the  third  year  in  their  trades,  into  the  trade  school  proper,  where  they 
have  more  of  the  theoretical  side;  so  that  before  they  graduate,  before  we  give 
them  their  trade  diploma,  they  have  got  some  knowledge  both  of  the  practical 
and  theoretical  side.  Of  course  you  understand  for  these  races  there  is  not  as 
much  chance  as  there  is  for  the  white  race,  and  we  have  to  give  them  greater 
opportunities  for  the  business  side  than  in  an  ordinary  school  for  the  whites. 
The  most  of  those  that  go  through  the  trade  school  in  that  way  finally  complete 
our  academic  course  and  graduate  from  that.  While  they  are  doing  this,  after 
working  in  the  trade  school  in  the  day,  they  go  in  the  evening  to  some  literary 
work. '  I  think  that  completes  the  general  statement. 

Then,  besides  these,  we  have  post-graduate  courses,  as  it  is  said,  in  our  academic 
department  for  those  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  teachers,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber in  our  trade  school  who  are  fitting  themselves  to  teach  blacksmithing,  car- 
pentry, and  also  those  who  are  fitting  themselves  to  teach  in  our  domestic  science 
departments.  I  have  not  explained  that,  by  the  way.  We  have  a  domestic 
science  department,  where  we  are  making  teachers  of  cooking,  teachers  of  sewing, 
and  teachers  of  dressmaking. 

And  then  some  will  go  into  the  agricultural  department  after  they  graduate 
from  the  academic  department  of  the  school.  We  have  two  farms — one  of  about 
100  acres  in  the  school  proper,  with  an  experiment  station,  and  another  farm  of 
600  acres  some  distance  out.  Now,  as  I  said,  all  our  boys  and  girls  receive  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture.  Before  they  go  into  this  part  of  the  regular  academic  depart- 
ment they  are  given  instruction  in  the  soil,  in  plant  life,  and  in  animal  life. 
They  go  off  onto  the  farms  more  or  less  to  see  whatis  going  on;  they  have  regular 
lectures  on  these  subjects.  And  then  there  are  a  number  that  take  up  agriculture 
as  a  profession — that  is,  they  will  be  teachers  of  agriculture.  They  are  fitting 
themselves  to  instruct  in  agricultural  schools.  There  is  a  continual  demand  for 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Then,  as  I  said,  we  have  this  domestic  science  department,  which  comes  in. 
All  of  them  receive  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing,  and  there  are  a  good 
many  who  are  fitting  themselves  to  be  teachers  of  these  things,  and  so  they  get 
special  instructions  along  those  lines.  I  think  that  gives  a  fair  idea  of  what  we 
trying  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhae.)  What  are  your  means  adopted  for  moral  education  in 
this  school? — A.  I  think,  on  the  moral  side  that  the  manual  training  and  the  trades 
and  all  that  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  moral  training,  looking  at  it  from 
that  point  of  view.  We  believe  that  since  we  got  our  manual-training  depart- 
ment our  boys  are  more  honest  than  they  were  before;  there  is  no  question  about 
that.  And  in  addition,  on  what  might  be  called  the  moral  and  religious  side, 
we  have  daily  services,  with  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayer.  The  school  is 
entirely  undenominational;  it  receives  its  support  from  Protestants  and  from 
Catholics  and  from  Jews;  and  we  have  always  rather  prided  ourselves  in  our 
undenominational  character.  Some  of  the  warmest  commendations  we  have 
had  have  been  from  Hebrews  and  from  Catholics,  as  well  as  from  Protestants, 
and  our  thought  has  been  to  take  these  boys  and  girls  from  the  communities 
from  which  they  come  and  give  them  an  unsectarian  training— religious,  strongly 
religious.  Priests  come  to  us  and  meet  those  who  are  Catholics.  Some  of  them 
are  Baptists,  and  the  Baptist  clergyman  comes  over  and  has  his  communion  for 
those  who  are  Baptists;  and  the  Episcopalian  cleryman  comes  over.  We  have  a 
chaplain  who  is  a  Congregationalist;  and  then  there  are  Presbyterians;  but  we 
try  as  far  as  possible  to  banish  from  the  teaching  of  the  school  anything  that  is 
sectarian.  We  insist  very  strongly  on  the  religious  side  of  it,  and  we  have 
instruction  in  the  Bible  as  a  part  of  our  regular  course,  to  show  the  development 
of  the  races — of  the  Hebrew  race — as  illustrating  what  the  black  race  must 
attain,  from  a  lower  code  of  morals  working  up  to  a  higher,  as  illustrating 
what"  the  race  is  passing  through.    But  we  have  tried,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep 
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the  sectarian  element  out;  and  our  board  of  trustees  represents  6  denominations, 
none  of  which  has  a  majority.  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  have  succeeded  very 
well.  At  any  rate  we  have  had  the  warm  commendations  of  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants and  Hebrews. 

Q.  Have  you  any  established  discipline  in  respect  to  those  who  make  infractions 
of  moral  conduct  in  the  school?— A.  We  have  very  little  trouble  along  that  line. 
In  the  first  place,  we  take  no  student  at  Hampton  who  does  not  wish  to  come. 
We  have  at  present  refused  two-thirds  of  our  applications.  We  have,  of  course. 
,now  a  large  number  of  teachers  through  the  South,  and  a  good  many  teachers 
among  the  Indians  of  the  West.  They  have  applications  from  their  students  to 
come  to  Hampton.  We  send  out  an  application  blank,  and  certain  letters  come 
to  us.  We  can  judge  pretty  well,  after  years  of  experience,  from  that  blank, 
which  is  made  out  in  the  student's  own  hand,  as  to  his  character;  and  we  pass  on 
those  and,  as  I  said,  refuse  about  two-thirds  and  take  about  one-third.  If  a  boy 
does  not  behave  himself  and  does  not  seem  to  be  in  earnest,  we  say  to  him: "  There 
are  4  or  5  waiting  to  take  your  place;  you  can  leave."  And  if  he  does  not  seem 
to  show  earnestness,  we  send  him  off  and  get  somebody  else;  so  it  makes  it  a 
comparatively  easy  thing.  Of  course,  with  our  Indians,  it  is  a  little  more  diffi- 
cult; but  still  with  them  they 'know  that  there  is  a  continual  push  to  get  into 
Hampton,  so  that  while  we  have  to  keep  them  farther  from  home,  we  have  very 
little  difficulty  on  either  side.  Of  course,  we  do  have  a  guardhouse.  A  boy  will 
sometimes  get  a  little  drink,  and  he  has  to  be  put  in  there  for  a  time  to  think  about 
it;  but,  as  I  said,  the  discipline  of  the  institution  is  very  strict. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  are  the  tribes  that  your  Indian  students  chiefly 
come  from? — A.  We  have  quite  a  number  from  the  Indian  tribes  of  Wisconsin,  a 
good  many  of  the  Sioux,  some  of  the  Cherokees  of  North  Carolina,  and  scattering 
from  most  all  of  the  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  what  are  called  the  uncivif 
ized  tribes.  We  are  not  allowed  to  take  from  the  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  but  from  the  uncivilized  we  take  quite  a  number. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  various  tribes  fraternize  very  well? — A.  There  is  no 
trouble  at  all  on  that  score.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  school  there  was  more 
difficulty  than  there  is  now,  but  now  the  tribal  feeling  is  giving  away. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  about  the  ground  that  you  cultivate.  Will  you  give  us 
some  idea  about  your  works  and  the  cost? — A.  Yes;  we  have  altogether  about  60 
buildings  now.  We  estimate  the  value  of  those  properties  at  between  $500,000 
and  $600,000.  They  have  cost  considerably  more  than  that.  The  last  2  build- 
ings we  put  up,  one  for  the  trade  building  and  the  other  the  agricultural  and 
domestic  science  building,  each  cost  about  $50,000,  and  the  Huntington  industrial 
works,  which  is  the  largest  of  our  productive  industries,  cost  between  $50,000 
and  $60,000.  That  was  given  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington.  The  dormitory  for  our 
girls'  and  the  teachers'  rooms  cost  us  something  over  $100,000,  and  we  are  plan- 
ning now  for  an  addition  to  it  which  will  cost  $50,000  more.  So  I  say  the 
school  is  really  a  sort  of  industrial  village.  Instead  of  being  like  an  ordinary 
school,  it  is  more  like  an  industrial  village.  We  have  a  very  beautiful  church 
building,  put  up  by  a  former  president  of  our  board  of  trustees.  We  do  not  know 
how  much  it  cost," but  it  was  probably  $50,000  or  $60,000.  We  should  not  have 
put  up  so  costly  a  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Who  was  he?— A.  Mr.  Elbert  B.Monroe,  of  New  York. 
We  have  an  excellent  board— Robert  C.  Ogden  is  president  of  the  board  and 
devotes  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  it.  His  son-in-law,  Mr.  Purves,  is  our  treasurer. 
He  left  an  important  business  situation  in  Philadelphia  to  come  to  us  on  a  salary, 
about  a  quarter  of  what  he  got  there.  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  is  one  of  our  trustees. 
He  is  very  much  interested  and  has  just  been  paying  a  visit  to  the  shipyards  in 
Newport  News,  and  has  been  over  for  2  days,  with  his  wife,  visiting  the  school. 
We  certainly  have  a  very  excellent  board  of  trustees,  and  a  board  of  trustees 
who  are  immensely  interested  in  this  thing,  and  we  are  getting  every  year  onto  a 
better  business  basis,  so  that  our  sawmill,  which  has  been  in  years  past  a  great 
deal  of  a  strain  on  us,  is  self-supporting;  it  was  last  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  When  one  of  your  students  leaves  your  school,  an 
undergraduate,  does  he  get  any  certificate  as  to  the  branches  that  he  has  studied?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  mechanical  arts  that  he  is  proficient  in?— A.  Yes;  he  gets  a  state- 
ment. Of  course;  he  gets  no  certificate— he  gets  no  diploma  at  all.  We  have 
sent  out  altogether  between  5,000  and  6,000  students  who  have  not  graduated,  and 
they  have  had  a  very  important  part  in  the  building  up  of  the  South;  no  doubt 
about  it.  Many  of  them  have  been  able  to  pursue  industrial  courses.  They  have 
gono  back  as  farmers.  This  showing  I  have  made  this -morning  was  only  about 
graduates..   A  very  much  larger  proportion  would  be  farmers  of  that  5,000.    They 
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have  gone  into  the  negro  communities  and  been  really  leaders  in  those  commu- 
nities, or  perhaps  have  taught  school;  but  we  are  trying  all  the  while,  of  course, 
to  push  as  many  as  we  can  up  to  the  graduation  point,  and  they  get  diplomas  and 
trade  certificates. 

Q.  What  are  the  requirements  of  your  course  for  a  diploma? — A.  They  must 
have  arithmetic,  with  some  little  knowledge  of  algebra,  and  some  knowledge 
of  geometry — that  is,  not  advanced  at  all  in  the  mathematics;  a  fair  knowledge 
of  American  history  and  geography,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  some  knowledge,  as  I  said,  of  chemistry  and  of  physics, 
and  then  they  have  to  pass  through  this  manual-training  course  and  the  agricul- 
tural, and  some  knowledge  of  wood  and  iron  work,  and,  in  case  of  the  girls,  cook- 
ing, sewing,  and  dressmaking. 

Q.  Your  graduates  in  mechanics  would  not  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  take  up 
a  trade,  would  they? — A.  Yes;  they  could  take  it  up,  but  they  probably  would 
not  go  out  directly  as  journeymen,  but  they  would  be  better  fitted  probably  than 
the  ordinary  trade-school  scholar,  because  they  would  have  had  the  practical 
work — done  the  practical  work.  For  instance,  we  have  put  up  a  house  for  this 
Mr.  Purves,  Mr.  Ogden's  son-in-law.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  work  on  that 
building  has  been  done  by  the  students.  It  has  been  very  fine,  nice  work.  There 
has  been  spent  on  that  work  something  like  $15,000.  And  because  of  the  practical 
work  they  have  had  there  they  would  be  better  fitted  than  the  graduates  of  the 
ordinary  trade  school  to  take  work  outside.  Some  of  them  have  gone  out  and  set  up 
shops  for  themselves,  and  some  of  them  have  gone  out  as  teachers,  for  instance, 
with  Mr.  Washington  at  Tuskegee.  And  again,  there  is  a  large  number  of  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  schools  and  every  year  there  is  a  constant  demand  for 
teachers,  and  a  good  many  of  them  are  now  going  into  that  sort  of  work. 

Q.  What  do  you  raise  on  your  farms? — A.  We  devote  15  acres  to  an  experi- 
ment station. 

Q.  Please  describe  your  experiment  station;  that  is  very  important. — A.  We 
have  different  blocks  of  land.  Wo  have  one  block  showing  shallow  plowing  and 
next  we  show  what  will  come  with  deep  plowing.  We  show  what  results  from 
different  lands  of  fertilizers.  Then  we  will  show,  for  instance,  what  can  be  done 
with  one  kind  of  sweet  potatoes  and  another  kind,  and  the  same  with  Irish  pota- 
toes, and  then  we  are  taking  up  and  showing  what  can  be  done  with  fruit  under 
different  kinds  of  treatment;  showing  what  can  be  done  with  fruit  trees  that  are 
pretty  well  spread,  for  instance,  and  with  those  that  are  left  to  themselves.  All 
that  is  a  part  of  our  experiment  station  work.  We  have  a  small  farm  of  4  acres, 
and  in  that  we  have  demonstrated  what  can  be  done  with  that  piece  of  land.  For 
instance,  we  show  that  an  ordinary  family  can  get  support  out  of  it.  We  have  a 
small  barn,  a  small  shed,  and  a  small  house  on  that,  and  the  whole  care  of  that 
small  farm  is  given  to  one  of  our  students  to  demonstrate  what  he  can  do  in  a 
single  year  in  the  raising  of  crops  and  in  the  rotation  of  crops  himself,  so  that 
those  boys  and  girls  see  from  actual  experiment  what  can  be  done  on  a  small 
farm  of  4  acres.  Of  course,  only  some  of  them  have  done  it,  but  the  others  ihat 
have  not  actually  had  the  thing  to  do  have  seen  what  has  been  actually  done. 
In  connection  with  this  small  farm  we  have  a  method  of  bookkeeping  so  as  to 
indicate  the  money  put  in  and  the  money  taken  out,  as  to  what  this  crop  has  cost 
and  what  has  been  gotten  out  of  it,  and  so  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  kind  of  a  market  have  you  in  such  cases  for 
the  product  of  that  4  acres,  for  instance?— A.  We  have  a  pretty  large  home  con- 
sumption, and  then  besides  that  we  have  easy  access  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  so  that  we  can  sell  whatever  truck  we  raise.  And  then  on  our 
larger  farm  we  go  very  largely  into  dairying.  We  consider  that  dairying  is  one 
of  the  coming  agricultural  industries  of  the  South;  it  seems  so  to  us.  We  have 
two  herds  of  cows,  one  of  60,  I  think,  and  the  other  of  between  80  and  90;  and 
one  is  devoted  very  largely  to  the  making  of  butter  and  the  other  to  the  selling  of 
milk,  so  as  to  show  them.  And  of  course,  in  connection  with  those  cows  we  have 
the  proper  tests  to  see  what  proportion  of  cream  comes  from  each  cow,  so  that 
they  can  see  how  certain  cows  eat  their  heads  off  and  what  sort  of  a  cow  it  is 
desirable  to  keep.  So  that  they  are  getting  all  the  time  practical  instruction 
along  all  these  lines  in  a  great  many  ways  that  I  can  not  indicate  at  all;  it  is 
going  on  before  their  eyes,  the  actual  business.  Now,  the  trouble  with  the  blacks 
is  very  largely,  it  seems  to  me,  that  they  do  not  have  the  chances  that  the  white 
hoy  has  to  know  about  things  and  to  know  about  business.  At  Hampton  we  try 
not  only  to  have  a  school  but  to  have  an  actual  life  going  on  such  as  they  ought 
to  understand  about  and  ought  to  create  in  the  communities  into  which  they  go; 
and  they  very  largely  create  it.  Booker  Washington  got  the  idea  of  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  he  is  now  making  Tuskegee  a  reproduction  of  Hampton,  not  merely  a 
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school,  but  he  is  getting  an  industrial  village  there;  and  we  have  in  Lawrence- 
ville,  Va.,  down  in  what  is  called  the  black  belt  of  Virginia,  a  young  colored  man 
that  has  gone  down  there  and  done  the  same  thing;  and  we  have  the  same  thing 
in  other  parts  of  the  South.  At  Calhoun,  Ala.,  we  have  a  sort  of  experiment 
station  in  farm  work,  where  there  are  2  of  our  white  teachers,  and  some  of  our 
negro  graduates,  and  they  have  started  a  farm  community  there.  They  have 
gotten  a  little  land,  have  divided  it  up  into  tracts,  put  negroes  on  it,  have  directed 
them  in  their  farming,  so  that  now  in  a  locality,  in  a  community  where  a  negro 
had  never  owned  a  piece  of  land,  we  have  70  negro  farms  started,  and  the  farmers 
have  almost  entirely  paid  for  their  own  land;  and  so  we  are  trying  in  various 
ways  these  experiment  stations  throughout  the  South  where  our  graduates  have 
gone. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  vou  visited  frequently  these  new  schools?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  what  condition  they  are  in? — A.  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  are  very  hopeful.  I  have  been  to  Tuskegee  a  number  of  times,  and  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  interesting  as  showing  what  can  be  done  by  the  col- 
ored race  themselves.  Booker  Washington  is  a  man  of  very  much  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  of  course,  and  he,  with  the  help  that  we  have  been  able  to  give 
him,  and  with  the  assistance  that  we  have  got  for  him  in  the  North  in  getting 
hold  of  people  throughout  the  country,  has  got  a  plant  there  that  is  worth- 
well,  I  suppose,  certainly  between  $300,000  and  $400,000;  he  has  got  a  school  as 
large  as  ours,  and  he  is  doing  the  same  thing  over  again;  out  from  him  are 
going  young  people  who  are  trained  in  farming;  so  that  we  have  now  our  grand- 
children and  our  great-grandchildren  out  in  the  field.  To  my  mind,  if  this  thing 
can  be  multiplied  sufficiently,  the  solution  of  the  negro  problem  will  be  very 
largely  brought  about.  The  work  that  is  done  at  Tuskegee,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
most  excellent.  Their  energy  is  bent  not  on  the  academic  side,  but,  as  it  is  at 
Hampton,  on  the  industrial  and  agricultural;  and  in  most  of  the  schools  where 
our  young  people  have  gone  we  have  been  able  to  get  the  idea  sufficiently  into  them 
so  that  they  carry  out  the  same  thought.  Now,  the  negro  who  comes  out  from  a 
merely  literary  school  thinks  that  the  instruction  in  books  is  the  important  thing. 
To  my  mind  it  is  a  very  small  part;  the  question  how  to  live  is  the  important 
thing;  and  if  I  should  be  asked  what  has  been  the  mistake  in  our  colored  schools 
in  the  South,  I  should  say  that  it  has  been  in  laying  stress  on  book  knowledge  and 
not  upon  the  knowledge  of  how  to  live. 

Q.  Have  you  followed  any  of  your  students  to  the  farms? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  That  they  have  been  carrying  on  for  themselves? — A.  Yes;  we  have  a  large 
number. 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  commission  how  you  found  them  where  they  were  on 
their  own  responsibility? — A.  I  have  found  some  most  excellent  farms.  I  went, 
for  instance,  to  a  farm  near  Farmville — I  have  been  to  a  great  many,  but  I 
take  this  just  as  one  instance — which  is  being  carried  on  by  a  young  woman — a 
young  negro  woman  who  was  trained  at  Hampton  and  who  went  out.  Her  father 
had  got  a  farm;  he  was  a  man  of  some  ability  himself,  and  he  was  growing  old 
and  gave  it  over  to  her.  When  I  was  there  it  was  in  the  time  of  harvesting,  and 
I  found  her  employing  13  hands»,paying  them  off,  and  carrying  on  one  of  the  best 
farms  anywhere  in  that  section,  living  in  the  old  plantation  house  which  had  been 
owned  by  her  father's  master;  and  the  farm  was  very  well  conducted — excellent 
crops,  hay  and  oats,  and  good-looking  cattle,  good-looking  barns,  and  everything 
well  carried  on.  I  remember  on  that  same  trip  I  came  along  down  through  a  part 
of  Nottoway  County,  where  most  of  the  farms  were  entirely  run  out.  They  had 
a  shiftless,  poor  kind  of  farming  that  once  existed  a  great  deal  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  the  soil  was  not  of  the  best;  I  found  there  a  young  man,  a  graduate 
from  Hampton,  who  was  teaching  school  and  had  one  of  the  finest  fields  of  clover 
I  had  ever  seen  in  the  South.  I  found  him  helping  his  father  and  his  sisters; 
and  they  were  all  out  at  work — the  whole  family  were  really  at  work  oh  the  land— 
and  this  young  man  had  one  of  the  best  farms  anywhere  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  He  had  fruit  trees  started,  and  was  raising  chickens  and  pigs,  and  was 
doing  extremely  well. 

Q.  Doing  a  general  farming  business? — A.  General  farming  work,  yes.  I  can 
multiply  instances  of  that  sort  to  show  what  has  been  actually  accomplished  by 
our  men— and  he  was  teaching  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  In  your  travels  and  observations  in  the  South,  how 
many  farms  did  you  come  across  where  black  men  have  full  control? — A.  I  have 
seen  a  great  many,  and  some  of  them  admirably  conducted,  too. 

Q.  That  is,  I  mean  independent  of  the  growing  of  cotton,  for  instance? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  General  farming? — A.  Yes.  The  owning  of  land  and  the  possessing  of  farms 
by  negroes,  especially  in  Virginia,  is  increasing  very  rapidly.     I. think  the  census 
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shows — at  least  I  have  not  seen  the  census  itself;  I  have  taken  it  from  newspapers — 
but  it  is  reported  that  in  the  last  6  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  a  third  in 
the  holdings  of  colored  people  in  farm  land  in  Virginia  alone,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  from  what  I  have  seen  myself,  and  what  I  have  heard,  the  small  negro 
farmer  is  increasing  very  rapidly;  as  I  said  this  morning  to  Governor  Harris, 
I  look  upon  that  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  the  condition  of  the  South 
to-day,  because  I  think  the  small  farm  is  the  best  possible  school  for  the  education 
of  the  negro. 

Q.  Of  course  the  great  plantations  there  are  owned  by  old  families  of  whites. 
Do  you  find  in  your  observation  there  that  the  sons  of  these  old  planters  still 
manage  these  estates — that  is,  are  they  resident  proprietors  and  give  it  personal 
supervision? — A.  No:  I  think  not.  I  should  say  that  it  has  not  been  my  observa- 
tion. The  large  holdings  that  I  have  seen  have  been  very  largely  among  what 
have  been  called  the  poor  class  of  whites.  I  think  that  they  are  getting  to  have 
quite  a  large  holding,  but  I  think  that  in  parts  of  the  South  large  holdings  are 
being  broken  up.  In  large  communities,  what  is  known  as  the  lien  system  of 
crops  still  prevails;  it  came  after  the  war  and  it  still  prevails.  Of  course  you 
all  know  the  history  of  the  South — that  is,  that  the  white  man  of  the  South 
and  the  negro  were  left  after  the  war  with  almost  nothing,  and  the  white  man 
had  to  give  a  mortgage  on  his  land  to  the  man  who  gave  him  his  provisions 
for  the  coming  year.  The  negro  had  nothing.  He  had  to  give  a  mortgage  to 
the  land  owner  for  the  provisions  for  himself  and  his  children,  on  his  mule 
and  all  that  sort, of  thing.  That  started  what  was  known  as  the  lien  system 
of  crops,  which  still  prevails  in  a  large  part  of  the  South,  and  of  course  is  really 
a  dreadful  condition  of  things,  by  which  the  black  man  mortgages  his  crop  and 
everything  that  he  has.  In  fact,  under  that  lien  system  of  crops  he  goes  to  a 
store,  buys  whatever  his  employer  allows  him  to  buy,  and  runs  in  debt  for  it.  Of 
course  he  is  as  a  rule  shiftless.  In  many  cases  large  rates  of  interest  are  paid,  and 
the  black  man  being  so  ignorant  runs  in  debt  every  year  more  and  more.  I  have 
known  cases — for  instance,  take  the  case  of  a  mule,  where  a  man  has  paid  in  the 
rent  of  the  mule  the  cost  of  the  mule  5  or  6  times  over  just  in  a  few  years.  At 
Hampton  our  thought  has  been  to  change  that  condition  of  things;  to  do  away  as 
far  as  possible  with  the  lien  system  of  crops;  to  get  the  negro  out  "where  he  owns 
his  own  house  and  his  own  piece  of  land;  and  that,  I  am  glad  to  say,  we  have 
accomplished  to  quite  an  extent,  and  our  schools  are  pushing  toward  that  object 
to-day. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  difference  between  the  old  condition  of  slavery, 
as  far  as  conditions  are  concerned,  and  the  present  store-lien  system  of  the  South? — 
A.  No.  In  some  respects  labor  was  in  better  condition  than  the  present  condi- 
tion. It  is  really  a  condition  of  serfdom  to-day.  The  condition  of  the  black  in 
a  large  part  of  the  South  is  really  that  of  a  serf.  He  has  what  he  did  not  have 
before,  a  chance  to  move,  if  he  can.  In  reality  he  can  not  move;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  his  moving;  but  in  the  old  time  his  physical  condition  was 
looked  out  for,  and  now  it  is  not  looked  out  for;  in  many  respects  we  have  there 
still  a  slavery,  an  irresponsible  slavery,  where  before  they  had  what  might  be 
called  a  somewhat  responsible  slavery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfokd.)  To  what  extent  does  the  influence  of  the  ill-paid 
colored  labor  of  the  South  enter  into  the  wages  of  white  labor? — A.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  affects  it  seriously.  I  do  not  see  any  help  for  it.  The  wages  of  the 
colored  man  are  very  small,  and  as  long  as  that  is  so,  it  must  affect  the  wage  of 
the  white  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Is  it  your  experience  that  there  are  many  whites 
bound  up  under  this  store-lien  system,  as  well  as  blacks? — A.  I  would  say  that 
there  were,  although  I  can  not  speak  definitely.  Around  us  that  system  does  not 
prevail  to  any  large  degree.  I  have  only  seen  it  as  I  have  gone  into  parts  farther 
South.  Our  community,  and  the  community  around  us,  is  a  very  prosperous  one. 
Our  farmers  are  doing  well.  From  the  community  right  around — that  is,  taking 
the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia  and  parts  around  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  and  the 
peninsula,  the  statement  I  do  not  vouch  for — but  it  has  been  said  that  we  have 
Bent  about  $20,000,000  worth  of  truck  to  the  Northern  markets.  At  any  rate, 
there  has  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  farmers  all  about 
us;  and  then  the  towns  there,  Newport  News  and  Norfolk,  have  grown  and  are 
getting  to  be  very  good  markets,  so  that  our  community  there  is  very  greatly 
improved. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  training  schools  in  the  South  for  the  whites? — A.  Along 
these  lines? 

Q.  Ves. — A.  There  are  a  number  of  agricultural  colleges  that  have  been  started. 
I  know  of  some  very  good  ones  that  are  doing  excellent  work.  And  what  seems 
to  me  is  a  very  hopeful  sign,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  that  in  a  number  of  these 
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white  institutions  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  paid  to  industrial  training. 
For  instance,  when  I  was  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  I  went  out  to  the  State  University, 
and  I  asked  them  how  they  were  getting  on  there.  I  spoke  to  a  student,  and  he 
said:  "  People  do  not  care  for  us  any  more.  They  all  think  of  the  agricultural 
college  now."  The  trend  I  think,  for  instance,  in  the  South  Carolina  Institute  is 
very  largely  toward  agricultural  education.  Their  new  college  for  young  women 
goes  in  on  that  study  very  largely.  The  same  is  true  in  North  Carolina.  The 
same  is  true  in  Alabama,  where  they  have  a  most  excellent  industrial  training 
school  for  girls.  The  name  of  the  place  has  gone  from  me.  I  asked  who  were 
attending  that  institution,  and  they  said  some  of  the  daughters  of  the  very  best 
families  of  the  State  of  Alabama  were  attending  there.  That  seems  to  me  a  very 
hopeful  sign  in  the  South. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  "Will  any  of  those  schools  get  the  benefit  of  the  Morrill 
Act? — A.  Yes;  agricultural  schools  do.     Oh,  yes;  they  must  get  a  help  from  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  In  speaking  about  the  store-lien  matter  a  moment 
ago — is  money  ever  loaned  to  the  tenant;  or  is  it  entirely  goods,  substance,  that 
is  furnished  him? — A.  Very  little  money  is  given  him.  I  think  there  is  in  some 
cases. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  interest  that  is  charged  in  case  of  money 
lending? — A;  Oh!  all  sorts  of  interest.  In  some  cases  it  is  very  large.  It  depends 
altogether;  in  some  cases  it  is  very  proper  interest,  and  in  other  cases  what 
might  be  called  very  improper  interest. 

Q.  What  about  profits  on  the  goods? — A.  In  many  cases  they  'are  very  great. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  man  who  loans  this  money, 
because  the  man  that  he  has  to  deal  with  is  a  most  ignorant  and  shiftless  creature, 
and  he  feels  that  he  should  insure  himself  with  a  very  high  rate  of  interest,  so 
he  does  insure  himself;  but  in  many  cases,  of  course,  the  rates  of  interest  and  the 
charges  for  the  goods  are  oppressive. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Would  2  per  cent  a  month  or  24  per  cent  a  year  be 
oppressive — that  is,  be  a  hardship  down  there? — A'.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  every  case  a  man  who  borrows  money  has,  of 
course,  to  give  security  for  it? — A.  His  crop  is  secuiity. 

Q.  How  about  his  farm,  his  land  holdings;  is  that  accepted  as  security? — A. 
Yes;  everything;  his  furniture,  his  mule — everything  about  him. 

Q.  Well,  in  that  case  the  man  who  lends  the  money  is  at  least  secure  of  the 
principal,  as  much  so  under  a  low  rate  of  interest  as  under  a  high  rate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  he  not  have  to  take  the  chance  of  the  crop? — A.  He 
has  to  take  the  chance  of  the  crop.  If  the  man  is  a  worthless  sort  of  laborer, 
the  likelihood  is  he  would  not  get  very  much  out  of  him. 

Q.  Men  who  have  money  to  lend  in  agricultural  communities  in  the  South, 
do  they  prefer  to  be  secured  by  crop  or  by  the  land?  I  ask  that  question  for  the 
reason  that  a  previous  witness  before  this  commission  has  stated  that  it  was 
almost  out  of  the  question  to  try  to  borrow  money  on  land  values,  and  that  it 
had  to  be  borrowed  on  crop  securities? — A.  I  think  my  own  experience  is  in 
that  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Where  does  this  situation  obtain  to  the  greatest 
extent;  in  the  cotton-raising  belt? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  teach  your  students  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  crop- 
lien  system.  To  what  extent  have  they  been  successful  in  managing  their  affairs 
without  using  the  crop  lien? — A.  I  have  never  known  them  to  go  under  the  crop- 
lien  system  to  any  great  extent,  any  of  them.  Perhaps  they  have  done  it. 
but  I  have  not  known  of  any  cases. 

Q.  Do  they  go  back  to  the  farm  and  raise  cotton  only,  or  do  they  diversify?— A. 
As  a  rule,  diversify  their  crops.  Wherever  I  have  known  them,  they  diversify 
their  crops. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  is  the  only  hope  for  the  South,  diversification? — A.  No 
question  about  it;  it  must  be  so. 

Q.  From  your  observation  are  they  able  to  raise  such  stock  as  they  need,  such 
as  mules,  hor"ses,  and  cattle? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difficulty  at  all,  in 
any  part  of  the  South  that  I  have  visited.  I  have  information  only  about  Ala- 
bama, North  and  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  but  I  have  seen  no 
difficulty  at  all. 

Q.  There  is  no  excuse  for  paying  |125  for  a  mule  then  when  thev  can  raise  them 
for  $60?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  present  depression  of 
agriculture  in  the  South,  especially  the  cotton-raising  States? — A.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion it  at  all.    I  heard  a  young  colored  man  say  in  Alabama  that  he  hoped  cotton 
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would  go  down  to  2  cents,  if  it  was  necessary  to  bring  about  different  crops.  I 
think  that  has  been  brought  about  by  cotton,  and  some  very  good  results  come 
out  of  it. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  possible  to  inaugurate  diversification  now  without  the  cotton  to 
secure  their  coming  year? — A.  On  most  of  those  plantations  the  negro  is  allowed 
a  little  land  for  his  own  private  use,  and  what  we  have  encouraged  them  to  doi:;. 
that  while  they  have  been  going  on  with  the  cultivation  of  cotton  for  the  master, 
or  for  the  owner,  that  they  should  cultivate  their  own  supplies,  and  that  they 
have  done  in  a  large  number  of  instances.  For  instance,  in  Tuskegee,  we  have  had 
every  year  a  farmers'  conference,  where  we  brought  in  large  numbers  of  blacks 
from  communities  around  there,  while  hundreds  of  them  have  come  in,  represent- 
ing 20,  25,  or  30  counties  in  Alabama,  and  some  other  States,  and  almost  all  of 
these  delegates  to  this  conference  have  commenced  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
this  raising  of  their  own  crop  supplies;  what  is  true  there  is  true  of  almost  all, 
and  they  have  commenced  to  diversify  crops. 

Q.  Would  a  larger  number  of  your  male  graduates  become  farmers  and  mechan- 
ics if  the  demand  for  teacbers  was  not  so  great? — A.  I  suppose  they  would.  We 
have  thought  in  the  past  that  the  best  thing  that  our  students  could  do  would  be 
to  go  in  the  public  schools  of  the  South,  where  they  get  a  salary  usually  of  $25  a 
month  for  sometimes  not  more  than  3.  4,  or  5  months,  and  there  get  a  little  work 
in  the  little  church,  and  at  the  same  time  build  their  houses  and  cultivate  their 
little  piece  of  land.  In  that  way  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  money  coming  to 
them  from  their  salary,  and  they  are  able  to  present  an  object  lesson  to  the  com- 
munity, the  decent  living  by  farming,  which  has  made  them  most  valuable.  A 
very  large  number  have  gone  into  the  country  and  have  done  that  thing,  and  they 
are  independent.  Really  they  are  the  moneyed  people  among  their  own  race  in 
the  communities  to  which  they  have  gone,  for  the  small  amount  of  salary,  though 
it  was  small,  gave  them  a  certain  amount  of  ready  money  that  they  could  put  on 
their  land,  so  that  it  was  really  a  help  to  bring  up  the  community.  Our  thought 
has  been  to  establish  these  centers  just  as  far  as  possible,  and  we  have  established 
them  in  certain  counties  of  Virginia,  for  instance.  We  have  been  able  to  make  a 
very  remarkable  showing.  I  could  tell  you  of  one  county,  for  instance,  where 
we  sent  between  40  and  50  of  our  graduates.  Most  of  them  went  in  and  started 
schools  such  as  I  have  spoken  of,  and  cultivated  their  land.  The  result  is  that 
where  16  years  ago  the  colored  people  of  that  community  owned  no  land  to  speak 
of,  to-day  they  pay  one-fifth  of  the  property  tax  of  the  county,  and  where  there 
has  been  that  increase  of  property  or  land  holdings  there  has  been  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  crime,  and  the  character  of  the  houses  and  the  churches  and 
everything  has  correspondingly  increased. 

Now,  I  consider  that  it  is  possible,  if  you  have  the  right  sort  of  education,  and 
send  into  counties  just  that  sort  of  people  who  will  make  just  that  change — 
wherever  people  of  that  sort  go,  there  is  no  trouble  about  race  problems  at  all;  in 
that  county,  and  in  any  other  counties  where  our  graduates  have  gone,  there  has 
been  almost  no  race  trouble  at  all.  They  have  brought  to  the  community  the 
thing  that  the  community  needed  and  what  the  community  wanted.  For  instance, 
Booker  Washington  had  seen  that  there  was  no  brickkiln  at  Tuskegee.  They  had 
none  when  he  went  there,  and  it  was  the  thing  they  wanted,  and  he  started  one, 
and  they  came  to  him  for  brick;  he  started  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  he  had  the 
best  blacksmith  shop  in  the  community.  He  started  a  printing  office,  and  after  a 
little  while  a  Democratic  paper  came  out  and  tried  to  get  better  work;  they  found 
that  they  could  get  cheaper  printing  at  that  printing  office  than  anywhere  else; 
and  they  came  out  in  an  editorial  and  said  they  were  going  to  have  work  done  in 
the  negro  school.  That  is  the  way  they  need  his  work  there,  and  there  is  no  man 
in  that  part  of  Alabama  that  is  more  respected,  both  by  white  and  colored  people, 
than  Booker  Washington  is.  I  could  tell  you  of  a  great  many  communities  where 
our  graduates  have  gone  and  accomplished  just  the  same  thing  as  was  accom- 
plished down  there.    There  is  no  race  problem  in  such  places. 

Q.  Would  not  the  tendency  along  that  line  be  that  if  the  white  people  moved 
hack  the  colored  people  would  occupy  the  territory  where  it  is  quite  densely  pop- 
ulated by  them  now?  For  instance,  take  the  black  belt — is  it  becoming  more 
densely  black,  and  are  white  people  moving  back  from  it? — A.  I  think  that  the 
negroes  are  moving  into  communities  by  themselves  very  largely.  I  think  that  that 
is  the  natural  process.  There  is  a  large  part  of  the  country,  of  course  in  the  South, 
where  whites  can  not  live  and  the  blacks  can  live.  Take  it  along  the  river  bot- 
toms where  it  is  low  and  hot;  those  are  the  communities  into  which  the  blacks 
are  moving  to-day  very  largely,  where  the  whites  naturally  take  the  upper  lands. 
I  think  the  movement  is  pretty  marked  toward  black  communities,  and  the  self- 
respecting  blacks  naturally  move  into  communities  by  themselves,  because,  with 
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the  race  feeling  that  there  is,  they  want  to  get  by  themselves,  and  they  move 
away  from  the  whites;  so,  as  I  said,  I  think  that  process  is  going  on  quite 
rapidly. 

Q.  The  probability  is  that  in  the  course  of  time  a  great  portion  of  the  Southern 
States  will  be  settled  almost  wholly  by  the  blacks? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  commission  that  if  the  labor  of  the  colored 
people  is  not  controlled  by  the  whites,  the  territory  along  the  black  belt  would 
become  a  waste;  that  they  would  not  of  their  own  accord  cultivate  it;  that  they 
have  no  experience  about  that.  Is  that  true  of  the  ignorant  people  who  have  not 
the  education?  It  is  not  true,  of  course,  according  to  your  statement,  of  the  edu- 
cated.— A.  They  must  have  education  from  some  source.  Now,  what  I  hope  very 
much  is  that  the  South  will  adopt  a  system  of  industrial  and  agricultural  instruc- 
tion for  its  masses,  both  white  and  colored.  I  see  that  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  Virginia  is  going  to  advocate  it  very  strongly  in  his  next 
report.  I  have  been  impressing  it  upon  him  for  years.  I  think  there  is  no  rea- 
son why,  if  we  make  our  public  schools  what  they  ought  to  be — put,  for  instance, 
the  right  sort  of  teachers  into  these  public  schools — why  we  can  not  have  black 
communities,  if  they  have  the  right  sort  of  instruction. 

Q.  Now,  without  instruction  of  the  white  would  not  the  colored  race  retro- 
grade?— A.  I  think  they  would  retrograde.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  that.  I  think  they  need  just  that  direction  and  help  which  comes  from  the 
white  race. 

Q.  There  is  one  question  I  desire  to  ask:  In  regard  to  the  capability  of  the 
Indians  under  the  reservation  system  and  the  negroes  in  regard  to  instruction,  both 
morally  and  intellectually? — A.  The  negro  race  was  very  much  better  fitted  by 
slavery  for  the  reception  of  civilization  than  the  Indian  was  by  the  reservation 
system.  The  slavery,  with  all  the  bad  in  it,  taught  them  three  things:  Taught 
them  knowledge  of  the  English  language;  it  gave  them  some  regular  habit  of 
industry,  and  it  taught  them  something  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  the  reser- 
vation system  of  the  Indian  there  was  no  show  for  a  white  man.  No  white  man 
could  go  there  except  with  a  permit  from  the  Indians,  and  the  result  was  that  it 
kept  them  in  barbarism;  he  was  fed  by  the  United  States  Government  and  became 
a  pauper,  and  the  result  is  that  when  you  put  an  Indian  and  a  negro  side  by  side, 
the  negro  is  very  much  better  fitted  to  receive  civilization  than  the  Indian.  I 
think  in  capacity  the  Indian  is  not  lacking,  but  the  conditions  have  been  much 
more  favorable  for  the  blacks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  public  opinion  of  the  South  favor  education. of  the 
negro,  generally? — A.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer.  I  should  say  that 
the  best  public  sentiment  of  the  South  favors  it.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said 
against  the  education  of  the  black,  but  in  spite  of  what  has  been  said  it  is  true 
that  the  Southern  people  have  done  extremely  well  in  the  education  of  the  black. 
They  have  contributed,  it  is  estimated,  no  less  than  $100,000,000  since  the  war  for 
public  schools  among  the  blacks,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion. There  are  a  great  many  who  would  say  that  they  ought  not  to  be  kept  up 
at  all,  but  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  this  is  what  has  actually  been  done, 
which  I  think  a  fair  answer. 

Q.  Does  the  Hampton  Institute  receive  any  contributions  from  Southern 
churches? — A.  No.  I  say  none— we  have  received  a  few  for  our  Indian  work.  For 
instance,  from  the  city  of  Richmond  we  have  had  a  scholarship  for  $70  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  from  New  Orleans;  but  we  have  felt  that  if  the  Southern  people 
kept  up  the  public  schools  that  is  all  we  ought  to  expect.  It  is  right  to  call  upon 
the  North  for  the  supply  of  teachers,  so  we  have  made  no.  attempt  to  secure  funis 
for  Hampton  from  the  South. 

Q.  Is  there  any  part  of  the  South  where  the  whites  and  blacks  are  educated 
together  in  the  same  school? — A.  There  are  a  few  institutions ,  but  very  few ,  I  think. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing  they  favor  separate  schools?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  do  they  maintain  as  good  schools  and  as  many  of  them  for  blacks  as 
for  the  whites? — A.  Perhaps  not  quite  as  good.  In  some  cases,  however,  1  think 
the  schools  are  better  for  the  blacks  than  for  the  whites.  I  think,  in  fact,  that  it 
has  been  stated  by  superintendents  of  public  instruction  that,  owing  to  the  schools 
that  had  been  separated  receiving  the  help  of  Northern  funds,  there  were  better 
trained  teachers  for  the  blacks  than  whites.  I  think  that  is  true  in  some  cases. 
As  a  rule  "the  white  schoolhouses  are  probably  better  than  the  colored  school- 
houses,  and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  usually  somewhat  in  advance. 

Q.  Does  education  of  the  blacks  spoil  good  laborers,  blacksmiths  and  servants, 
and  make  poor  teachers  and  professional  men,  etc.? — A.  It  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  education.  I  should  say  there  is  a  sort  of  education  which  I  consider  does  that 
sort  of  thing.    I  do  not  think  the  right  sort  of  education  does. 
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Q.  You  think  with  a  large  admixture  of  industrial  education  that  book  learn- 
ing has  the  opposite  effect? — A.  I  think  so.  My  own  impression  is  that  industrial 
education  gives  a  common-sense  knowledge  of  things  that  keeps  the  negro  from 
getting  what  we  are  accustomed  to  calling  "the  big  head." 

Q.  You  think  that  the  custom  of  educated  men  and  women  of  the  negro  race 
who  settle  in  the  different  parts  of  the  South  is  to  inspire  colored  people  to  get 
learning  and  improve  their  condition? — A.  I  think  very  decidedly  so.  The  com- 
munities of  which  I  have  spoken— for  instance,  around  Tuskegee— there  has  been 
a  tremendous  change.  It  is  very  natural,  of  course,  that  after  the  war  the  negro 
thould  feel  that  with  education  he  should  get  off  from  the  land  and  out  of  all 
sorts  of  work  of  the  hand;  when  we  started  with  Hampton,  which  was  31  years 
ago,  there  was  a  very  strong  opposition  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  blacks.  We  were 
bitterly  denounced  by  the  blacks  themselves.  It  was  said  that  we  did  not  believe 
that  they  were  capable  of  anything  higher  than  being  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water;  we  had  a  book  full  of  clippings  from  the  negro  press;  but  as  the  years 
have  gone  on  their  opinions  are  changing  very  much. 

Years  ago  no  respectable  negro  family  in  Washington,  for  instance,  would  have 
sent  the  children  to  Hampton.  Now  the  feeling  is  very  different,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  very  hopeful  signs  among  the  blacks.  They  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
their  salvation  does  not  lie  so  much  in  politics,  but  that  it  does  lie  in  knowing 
how  to  do  something. 

Q.  Would  this  political  proscription  prevail  against  the  blacks  if  they  were 
educated? — A.  No;  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  so.  To-day,  where  our  graduates 
have  gone  and  have  land  holdings — where  they  have  had  a  part  in  a  community 
and  own  something — they  have  had  almost  no  trouble.  Of  course  that  is  not 
universally  so,  but  we  have  had  almost  no  complaints  from  our  blacks  in  the 
South. 

Q.  You  think ,  then ,  the  ob  j  ection  is  not  so  much  to  the  color  of  their  race  as  it  is  to 
their  ignorance? — A.  Yes;  I  should  say  that  was  true.  Wherever  our  men  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  respectable,  to  have  ability,  and  have  gotten  property,  they 
have  won  respect,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  accorded  quite  as  much  to 
the  young  men  of  the  black  race  as  it  would  be  to  the  young  people  of  the  white 
race.  I  say  to  our  boys  in  the  South  to-day  that  if  they  are  of  the  right  sort  I 
believe  there  is  just  about;  as  good  a  chance  for  them  as  there  is  for  the  young 
people  of  the  white  race. 

Q.  Is  there  rivalry  between  the  races  in  trades,  and  in  fact  in  all  industries? — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  some;  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  South  is  such 
an  undeveloped  country  that  for  years  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  danger  of 
rivalry.  Of  course,  there  will  be  none  in  agriculture  for  a  great  many  years  to 
come,  and,  as  was  said  this  morning,  in  the  matter  of  trades  in  the  smaller  places 
there  will  be  no  special  rivalry.  The  South  needs  building  up  so  much,  and  there 
is  so  much  chance  for  every  man,  where  he  knows  how  to  do  anything,  that  I  do 
not  think  we  are  going  to  have  any  great  rivalry.  Of  course,  in  the  larger  cities 
it  will  come.  What  we  are  trying  to  push  our  students  to  do  is  to  go  into  the 
country  districts  and  into  the  smaller  places.  That  is  where  the  great  mass  of 
the  negroes  are  living,  and  they  need  leadership,  and  there  we  have  great  chances 
for  the  blacks  every  way.  We  are  continually  pushing  the  matter  in  the  South 
and  in  the  North  that  the  negro  should  go  into  the  country  and  not  in  the  city. 

Q.  Are  white  laborers  willing  to  work  with  'black  laborers  in  the  same  shops, 
same  gangs? — A.  That  depends  on  where  it  is.  As  a  rule,  where  Northern  cap- 
ital has  come  I  think  the  black  man  has  had  perhaps  less  chance.  There  are 
some  very  great  exceptions  to  that.  But  the  Southern  white  man  has  learned  to 
deal  with  the  negro;  he  knows  how  to  employ  negro  labor,  and  a  Northern  white 
man,  as  a  rule,  does  not.  Mr.  Huntington,  for  instance,  of  the  shipyards  at  New- 
port News,  has  given  most  excellent  opportunities  to  negro  labor;  but  I  have 
talked  with,  for  instance,  the  heads  of  cotton  mills  throughout  the  South — men 
that  have  come  from  the  North — they  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  the  blacks, 
and  the  result  is  that  in  a  great  many  cases  they  throw  them  out  and  employ 
white  labor,  which  they  are  more  familiar  with.  I  think  it  is  quite  noticeable 
that  where  Northern  contractors  and  Northern  laborers  come  there,  there  is  more 
of  the  push  against  the  colored  man. 

Q.  Are  the  various  trade  unions  composed  of  both  races? — A.  To  some  extent 
that  is  true.  They  are  allowed  in,  certainly,  to  some  limited  extent.  I  can  not 
speak  from  personal  observation  much  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  to  be  discouraged  with 
the  progress  that  the  negro  is  making  in  the  common  school  of  the  South,  consid- 
ering his  surroundings?— A.  No;  I  think  there  is  very  little  reason.  To  my  mind, 
he  has  made  quite  remarkable  progress.    When  you  consider  that  he  came  out 
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from  slavery  with  nothing,  and  consider  what  he  has  in  the  way  of  property  to-day, 
I  think  there  is  very  much  reason  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  discouraged. 

Q.  You  think  the  common  schools,  then,  are  becoming  more  and  more  useful  to 
the  colored  people? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true,  as  a  rule.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions  to  all  that  I  can  say.  In  certain  places  and  parts  of  Virginia  to-day 
there  seems  to  be  a  movement  backward.  They  are  discouraged;  they  think  edu- 
cation has  not  brought  them  what  was  expected;  so.  there  is  quite  a  retrograde 
movement  undoubtedly  in  some  parts. 

Q.  They  expected  a  change  too  soon? — A.  Yes,  altogether;  but  take  it  all 
through  the  South,  the  movement  is  forward,  and  I  look  to  the  public-school 
system,  both  for  white  and  colored  people,  as  one  of  the  veiy  great' means  for 
improving  the  whole  community. 

Q.  Is  the  amount  of  money  contributed  for  that  purpose  increasing  in  the  South 
every  year,  making  efficiency  better? — A.  I  should  say  that  it  was,  generally.  Of 
course  there  has  been  quite  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  States  to  sepa- 
rate and  have  the  taxation  of  the  whites  apply  only  to  white  schools,  and  that  of 
blacks  to  black  schools,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  this  has  not  prevailed  to  any  extent. 
It 'seems  to  me,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  the  hope  is  in  introducing  something 
of  industrial  and  agricultural  training  into  our  public  schools;  but  even  as  they 
have  been  I  do  not  question  at  all  their  value,  and  the  people  have  attributed  a 
great  deal  of  what  came  since  the  war  among  negroes  to  education.  I  think  that 
what  has  come  is  a  very  natural  result.  Of  course  slavery  kept  a  certain  element 
of  a  community,  which  has  been  let  loose,  under  control — very  dangerous  and 
troublesome  portion  of  the  community,  too.  While  it  is  true  that  a  certain  ele- 
ment of  the  negro  race  were  very  much  better  under  slavery,  there  is  another 
element  that  has  come  up  and'  located  in  a  community,  and  you  see  the  people 
that  have  gone  ahead.  My  predecessor  was  accustomed  to  say  of  the  negro  race 
since  the  war — that  he  thought  there  was  about  one-third  that  had  gone  down; 
that  is,  slavery  held  them  up  to  a  higher  level  than  they  are  to-day.  That  is  the 
disturbing  element  of  the  negro  race.  There  is  another  third  that  have  stood 
about  where  they  were,  and  another  third  that  perhaps  have  gone  up.  That  is, 
of  course,  an  offhand  statement  of  his  feeling  about  the  black  race.  "We  do  not 
hear  so  much  about  the  part  of  the  negro  race  that  has  gone  up.  We  hear  a  good 
deal,  of  course,  of  the  turbulent  element,  which  is  not  controlled  to-day  as  in  the 
times  of  slavery. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  do  the  colored  people  of  the  South  embrace  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  education  that  system  gives  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  the  colored  people  through  the  South  incline  to  learn 
trades  as  they  had  to  in  slavery  days? — A.  They  have  not  yet.  I  do  not  think 
that  could  be  said  of  a  large  number  of  them,  but  such  schools  as  Hampton  and 
Tuskegee  have  3  or  4  times  as  many  applicants  as  they  can  receive.  These  two 
are  the  only  ones  where  trades  are  taught  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Q.  Well,  trades  can  be  learned  without  going  to  school.  How  is  it  in  the  com- 
munities? Have  you  observed  any  tendency  among  the  colored  people  to  learn 
trades  in  the  old  way?— A.  There  is  very  little  chance  for  them  to-day.  You  see 
the  plantation  was  in  itself  a  sort  of  trade  school,  but  there  is  not  as  much  chance 
to  learn  trades  such  as  were  given  on  a  plantation.  All  that  has  been  stopped, 
and  it  seems  to  me  a  very  great  misfortune. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Phillips.)  Is  the'tendency  for  people  in  the  North  to  go  South  and 
take  up  lands  and  farm  much?  Do  you  find  many  people  go  from  the  North,  in  a 
way  to  injure  agriculture?— A.  Yes;  there  is  quite  a  large  movement.  I  have 
noticed  it  in  certain  counties  in  "Virginia— quite  extensive.  I  heard  of  quite  a 
movement  in  Michigan  not  long  ago.  There  were  excursions  from  Michigan  to 
the  South;  special  rates  were  given.  The  feeling,  as  I  said,  was  so  strong  against 
it  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Michigan  that  a  movement  was  made  to  prevent 
these  railroads  from  giving  these  special  excursion  rates.  There  has  been  quite  a 
movement  from  certain  parts  of  the  West  to  the  South. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  foreign  immigrants  engaging  in  agriculture  or  other  pursuits 
in  the  South?  Do  you  have  any  considerable  per  cent  of  foreign  immigrants?— A. 
There  is  some,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  great.  Of  course  the  Italians  come 
into  Louisiana  somewhat,  but  the  larger  part,  of  course,  of  the  foreign  element 
comes  from  higher  altitudes,  cooler  parts,  so  they  most  naturally  seek  Western 
States  rather  than  go  South. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  spoke  of  the  tendency  of  the  colored  people  of 
the  South  to  colonize  and  get  into  communities  for  themselves.  Do  you  look  upon 
that  tendency  with  favor?— A.  Yes.  I  think  all  that  has  got  to  be.  The  State 
ought  to  take  cognizance  of  that.  They  ought  to  establish  proper  .schools  among 
these  people.  And  yet  I  look  upon  the  certain  movement  of  separation  of  the 
black  and  white  races  as  a  very  desirable  thing  for  the  improvement  of  the  black 
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race.  I  can  not  help  but  feel,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  churches,  that  while 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  that  is  very  poor,  their  having  churches  by  themselves 
has  taught  them  how  to  organize.  It  has  developed  a  certain  life  among  them- 
selves, so  that  what  we  call  race  prejudice  has  had  its  very  great  advantage  as 
well  as  its  disadvantage;  and  so  I  look  upon  this  question  of  separation  of  whites 
and  blacks  as  having  very  great  gains. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  not  a  greater  danger  of  perpetuating  that  race  preju- 
dice by  separating  into  localities  or  communities  than  there  would  be  if  assim- 
ilated together? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  I  think  with  the  feeling  that  there  is 
between  the  white  and  black  races  to-day,  it  is  rather  an  advantage  than  a  disad- 
vantage to  have  them,  a  certain  part  of  them,  by  themselves.  I  have  watched 
that  in  certain  communities.  For  instance,  in  Virginia  certain  of  our  graduates 
have  started  small  negro  villages  outside  of  the  city  of  Portsmouth.  One  of  our 
graduates  has  considerable  business  ability  and  has  started  a  little  village,  bought 
land,  and  has  persuaded  others  of  the  blacks  to  take  stock;  and  we  have  sent  our 
boys  there  and  built  houses  there:  and  now  that  little  negro  community  is  a  very 
self-respecting — excellent  community.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing 
can  be  done  to  advantage,  while  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  black  race 
should  be  entirely  separated  from  the  white  race.  I  think  they  need  the  help 
that  is  going  to  come,  and  yet  I  think- that  certain  experiments  of  that  sort  can 
very  properly  go  on. 

Q.  If  colonization  on  a  small  scale  would  be  advantageous  to  the  colored  race, 
why  would  not  colonization  on  a  larger  scale  be  more  advantageous  still?  If  that 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  colored  race,  and  they  would  develop  a  prosperity 
under  that  system  more  rapidly  than  under  our  present  system,  why  would  not 
colonization  on  a  larger  scale  be  advantageous  to  a  greater  extent? — A.  Because 
I  believe  very  thoroughly  with  Sir  Henry  Maine  that  there  are  certain  races  that 
have  got  to  push  the  world  ahead,  and  that  other  certain  races  need  their  help 
in  order  to  move  along.  I  believe  that  the  white  race  has  the  power  of  initiative 
and  that  the  black  race  needs  help  and  must  have  it. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  that  one  of  the  best  reasons  why  the  races  should  assimilate 
and  live  together? — A.  I  feel  to  a  certain  extent  that  that  is  true,  and  yet.  I  think 
for  the  present,  while  the  negro  is  developing,  while  he  is  finding  out  his  own 
powers,  ho  has  got,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  to  be  by  himself,  just  as  in  the 
system  or  matter  of  negro  churches.  There  is  in  him  naturally,  as  a  result  of 
slavery,  an  inclination  to  look  upon  the  white  man  as  the  one  on  whom  he  has  to 
depend  for  everything.  I  see  at  Hampton  all  the  while  that  those  blacks  expect  I 
will  do  everything  for  them — a  kind  of  patriarch,  to  look  out  for  everything.  Now, 
they  have  got  to  learn  for  themselves,  and  in  order  to  learn  to  do  that,  I  think  they 
have  got  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  left  to  themselves,  and  so  f  orthe  present  I  do  think 
that  this  is  a  matter,  planning  for  the  negro  community,  that  is  desirable.  Still, 
at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  they  have  public  schools,  and 
that  they  have  the  general  direction  of  the  whites  in  the  way  of  government  and 
soon. 

Q.  In  short  you  believe  that,  regardless  of  the  question  of  colonization,  their 
salvation  depends  upon  education  and  agricultural  training,  mechanical  training, 
etc.?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  social  and  moral  character  of  the  black  man  improve  in  proportion 
to  his  education? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Invariably? — A.  I  would  not  say  invariably.  I  think  so,  though.  My  whole 
feeling  is  along  that  line.  I  was  reading,  coming  over  in  the  cars  this  morn- 
ing, a  book  by  Professor  Dubois,  a  colored  man,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  who 
has  just  gotten  out  a  book  on  the  Philadelphia  negro,  and  I  was  quite  interested 
in  the  statement  that  he  made  there,  that  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  the  convic- 
tions for  the  greater  crimes  were  among  the  illiterate;  that  there  was  considerable 
of  smaller  crime  among  those  educated,  but  when  it  came  to  the  grosser  crimes, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  larceny,  it  is  31  per  cent;  in  the  case  of  assault,  34  per 
cent;  in  the  case  of  sexual  crime,  it  was  65  per  cent.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
my  own  experience  would  tally  with  this;  that  just  so  far  as  a  man  had  some 
better  thoughts,  had  something  to  think  of,  in  other  words,  he  was  liable  to  be 
the  best. 

Q.  That  is  as  true  of  the  black  race  as  any  other? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  In  your  observation  down  there,  do  you  think  that 
the  active  participation  of  the  negro  in  politics  in  the  South  has  been  very  harm- 
nil  to  his  condition?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  really  one  of  the  most  harmful  ambitions  that  has 
been  developed  since  the  war,  in  th'e  black  man? — A.  I  do.  He  has  been  made  to 
think  that  his  salvation  is  to  come  through  politics  and  not  through  work. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  there  not  a  great  many  white  people  made  to  think 
in  the  same  way? 

The  Witness.  That  is  true;  more  true  in  his  case  than  in  the  white. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  the  race  prejudice  is  on  the  increase,  or 
is  it  diminishing,  from  your  observation,  in  the  South?— A.  That  is  a  hard  ques- 
tion to  answer.  I  think  in  some  places  it  is  on  the  increase.  I  think  as  the  negro 
comes  up  that  there  is  a  certain  element  of  the  South  with  which  he  comes  in 
competition,  as  he  did  not  before.  I  should  say  among  the  best  element  of  the 
South  there  is  no  more;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  vital  points  is  to  have 
education  for  both  whites  and  blacks  in  the  South.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
observe, "where  there  has  been  difficulty,  it  has  been  where  there  was  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  both  whites  and  blacks.  There  is  a  certain  element  of  white  peo- 
ple in  the  South  who  have  no  chance  for  education  whatever.  They  are  emotional, 
and  it  is  among  those  that  our  troubles  are  had.  If  you  send  a  black  boy  into 
an  intelligent  white  community,  he  very,  seldom  has  difficulty.  That  is  my 
experience. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Charlotte,  N.  C,  March  13,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  J.  H.  M.  .BEATY. 

Professor,  Clemson  College,  S.  C. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Southern  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Mr.  Smyth  presiding. 
Mr.  J.  H.  M.  Beaty  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  "What  is  your  name?— A.  J.  H.M.Beaty. 

Q.  Your  place  of  residence? — A.  Clemson  College,  S.  C. 

Q.  I  understand  you  have  a  paper  which  you  wish  to  read  to  us  first,  and  will 
then  be  prepared  to  answer  questions  which  we  may  ask  you  with  reference  to 
the  work  at  Clemson  College.    We  will  now  hear  the  paper. 

The  Witness.  In  accepting  the  invitation  to  appear  before  your  commission  and 
give  some  information  concerning  the  mechanical  and  textile  industrial  training 
schools  there,  I  thought  best  to  compile  it  in  the  form  of  a  paper,  which  I  shall 
read,  and  afterwards  answer  any  questions  which  I  may  be  able  to.     [Reading:] 

Clemson  College,  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  of  South  Carolina, 
was  established  in  1893.  This  college  does  not  receive  any  direct  appropriation 
from  the  State,  but  is  allowed  the  ' '  inspection  tax  "  of  25  cents  per  ton  on  all  fer- 
tilizers manufactured  in  the  State.  This  amounts  to  from  $40,000  to  $65,000  per 
year.  The  interest  on  the  Clemson  bequest  amounts  to  $3,513  per  year.  It 
receives  from  the  Federal  Government  the  following  amounts:  From  the  "Mor- 
rill fund"  $12,500  and  from  the  "scrip  fund"  $5,000  per  year.  Taking  the 
"inspection  tax"  at  $50,000  the  annual  support  of  the  college  amounts  to  some- 
thing like  $71,012  per  year. 

During  the  7  years  of  its  existence  it  has  graduated  72  students.  The  average 
cost  per  student  per  year  is  $20  less  than  the  average  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges  in  the  United  States. 

The  college  is  divided  into  three  separate  departments,  viz:  Agricultural 
department,  mechanical  department,  and  textile  department. 

The  agricultural  department  employs  6  instructors  and  has  45  students.  The 
mechanical  department  employs  7  instructors  and  has  88  students.  The  textile 
department  employs  4  instructors  and  has  48  students. 

Freshman  and  preparatory  classes  are  not  included.  About  15  other  instructors 
are  in  the  academic  work  of  the  college. 

The  average  salary  of  instructors  is  $1,208.  The  average  working  time  for 
each  instructor  per  week  (class-room  work  only)  is  281  hours.  The  total  enroll- 
ment of  students  this  year  is  435,  making  an  average  of  about  13  students  to  each 
instructor. 

All  students  have  30  hours  of  work  per  week — 15  hours  of  class-room  work  and 
15  hours  of  practical  work. 

All  regular  students  pursue  the  same  studies  in  the  freshman  year.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  sophomore  year  each  student  elects  one  of  the  three  courses, 
agricultural,  mechanical,  or  textile.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  report  the 
organization  and  working  methods  of  the  agricultural  department,  because  the 
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request  was  made  for  information  about  the  mechanical  and  textile  departments 
only. 

The  mechanical  department  has  been  in  operation  since  the  founding  of  the  col- 
lege. This  course  is  subject  to  a  division  in  the  third  year,  the  electrical  and  civil 
engineering  courses  branching  out  from  the  mechanical  engineering  course  at  the 
beginning  of  the  junior  year.  The  building  set  apartforthis  work  contains  about 
30,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  in  the  building  are  the  divisions  of  wood- 
work, forge,  and  foundry  shop,  machine  shop,  drawing  rooms,  and  mechanical 
laboratory.  In  the  theoretical  work,  freshman  year,  the  time  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  such  culture  studies  as  mathematics,  English,  history,  etc.  In  the 
sophomore  year  the  studies  taken  up  bear  either  directly  or  indirectly  on  engi- 
neering. In  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  student  specializes  entirely  in  that 
division  of  the  mechanical  department  which  he  has  elected.  Practical  work  in 
woodwork,  forge,  and  foundry  begin  in  the  freshman  year.  In  the  wood  shop  the 
students  work  entirely  from  drawing  and  do  general  woodwork  construction, 
pattern  making,  and  cabinet  building,  together  with  the  setting  up  and  handling 
of  the  various  machinery  necessary  in  a  general  wood  shop.  In  forge  work  tne 
students  are  instructed  in  the  manipulation  of  iron  and  steel,  beginning  with  the 
making  of  exercises  laid  out  by  the  instructor,  and  afterwards  to  the  making  of 
hammers,  chisels,  lathe  tools,  and  various  other  articles  for  use  in  the  machine 
shop.  The  classes  in  foundry  work  cast  several  times  a  week,  and  make  all  the 
brass  and  iron  castings  used  by  the  advanced  students  in  the  construction  of 
engines,  dynamos,  motors,  etc. 

Machine-shop  practice  is  taken  up  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  The  students 
are  given  exercise  work  at  first  so  that  they  may  become  familiar  with  the  differ- 
ent machines  employed.  After  a  short  time  they  begin  to  finish  the  casting  sent 
in  from  the  foundry.  Then  commences  the  instruction  in  the  building  of  small 
engines  and  the  winding  and  finishing  of  dynamos  and  motors.  All  this  work  is 
carried  on  by  individual  instruction  by  thoroughly  technical  instructors. 

The  work  in  the  mechanical  laboratory  is  very  valuable  to  one  that  expects  to 
follow  engineering  as  a  profession.  This  laboratory  is  equipped  with  air  com- 
pressors, water  motors,  electric  motors,  pumps,  engines,  boilers,  testing  machines, 
etc.  Ample  facilities  are  afforded  the  student  for  detailed  study  of  various 
machines  that  must  be  used  by  him  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Besides  the  work  mentioned  above  in  theoretical  and  practical  mechanics,  the 
students  are  given  a  series  of  lectures  on  patent  laws  and  the  laws  of  contract  and 
specifications. 

The  object  of  this  mechanical  course  is  to  give  young  men  who  have  already 
received  the  equivalent  of  a  high-school  education  as  broad  an  engineering  edu- 
cation as  four  years  of  systematic  technical  training  will  permit.  It  is  believed 
that  every  engineer  should  have  a  broad  general  education,  coupled  with  a  tech- 
nical education,  and  that  he  should  receive  special  training  along  the  particular 
lines  of  his  chosen  work,  and.  further  to  develop  in  him,  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
shop  practice  and  manufacturing  processes. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  course  in  electrical  engineering  is  a  superstructure,  to  be  built  upon  a 
foundation  of  mechanical  engineering.  The  work  is  carried  on  by  lectures  in  the 
class  room  and  individual  instruction  in  the  laboratories.  The  laboratory  used 
for  the  measurement  of  electric  currents,  the  calibration  of  various  electric 
instruments,  etc.,  is  handsomely  equipped  with  the  most  delicate  and  expensive 
instruments. 

The  instruments  used  in  these  tests  are  so  delicate  and  so  susceptible  to  electric 
influences  that  the  building  had  to  be  placed  by  itself  and  contains  no  magnetic 
material  in  its  construction.  The  instruments  are  entirely  of  brass.  The  students 
use  the  equipment  in  this  laboratory  in  testing  for  and  in  correcting  the  slightest 
errors  in  various  delicate  apparatus  in  daily  use  in  all  electric  plants.  This  work 
is  very  practical. 

The  dynamo  laboratory  is  equipped  with  various  types  of  dyamos  and  motors, 
direct-current  and  alternating-current  machines,  single,  double,  and  three-phrase 
machines.  In  fact  it  contains  all  kinds  of  electric  machines  likely  to  be  found  in 
a  modern  electric  plant. 

The  students  operate  these  machines  just  as  they  would  be  operated  if  used  for 
practical  purposes.  They  are  run  independently  and  in  connection  with  other 
machines,  both  for  lighting  and  power  purposes.  The  students  test  the  efficiency 
of  each  machine  under  various  circumstances  and  note  the  results.  They  also 
test  for  practical  errors  in  dynamos  and  motors,  these  machines  having  been 
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deranged  by  the  instructor  previous  to  the  students  coming  to  the  laboratory.  In 
this  way  the  student  is  brought  face  to  face  with  data,  facts,  and  practical  infor- 
mation which  otherwise  would  take  him  years  to  become  familiar  with.  Fully 
one-half  of  the  motors  used  for  power  in  the  various  departments  of  the  college 
were  built  in  this  laboratory. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  given  in  electrical  engineering  to  students  taking 
the  mechanical-electrical  course  is  to  fully  and  thoroughly  ground  them  in  the 
essential  theories  and  principles  of  that  profession,  and  to  teach  them  the  design, ' 
construction,  care,  and.  operation  of  dynamo-electrical  machinery.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  for  responsible  positions  as  electricians,  in  charge  of 
electric-light  and  power  stations,  etc.,  those  young  men  who  have  successfully 
and  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  of  theoretical  studies  and  laboratory  prac- 
tice prescribed  in  electrical  engineering,  provided  they  have  had  also  the  requisite 
amount  of  training  in  mechanical  engineering  and  shop  practice.  We  hold  that 
electrical  engineering  is  a  superstructure  to  be  successfully  built  only  upon  a 
foundation  laid  in  the  mechanical  engineering  class  rooms,  laboratories,  and 
shops;  that  without  this  essential  preparation  no  man  can  be  an  electrical  engi- 
neer worthy  of  the  name. 

CIVIL   ENGINEERING. 

The  course  in  civil  engineering  is  coordinate  with  that  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. The  instruction  in  this  course  begins  with  plane  surveying  in  the  sophomore 
year.  It  includes  the  general  principles  and  fundamental  operations  of  surveying 
with  compass,  level,  and  transit.  The  object  is  to  make  practical  surveyors, 
familiar  with  both  the  mathematical  principles  and  the  art  of  combining  the  . 
theory  and  the  practice.  The  field  work  includes  surveys  of  extensive  tracts  of 
land,  of  which  the  areas  are  computed  and  accurate  plats  are  drawn.  Experience 
is  given  in  numerous  problems  of  laying  out  and  dividing,  up  lands  and  in  locat- 
ing intricate  irregular  boundaries.  Ample  training;  is  thus  furnished  for  the 
needs  of  agricultural  students,  and  a  good  preparation  is  given  for  the  higher 
work  of  the  engineering  course. 

During  the  junior  year  the  class  is  employed  in  the  study  of  the  higher  forms 
of  surveying,  highway  engineering,  and  the  theory  of  railway  construction. 
Among  other  subjects  considered  are  the  location,  construction,  and  maintenance 
of  country  roads  and  city  streets;  advantages  of  various  materials  for  road  cover- 
ings; effects  of  grades  and  surface  upon  the  cost  of  transportation;  preliminary 
and  location  surveys  for  railways;  computation  of  earthwork,  etc. 

During  the  senior  year  the  theory  of  railway  engineering  is  applied  to  the  actual 
surveys  for  a  line  of  railroad  a  mile  or  more  in  length.  The  present  senior  class 
has  been  working  on  a  line  from  the  college  to  a  point  on  the  Southern  Railway 
about  If  miles  distant.  The  work  is  now  completed  and  a  track  will  soon  be  laid 
to  the  college.  The  students  are  given  a  large  amount  of  work  in  laying  out 
waterworks  for  towns  and  cities,  building  of  reservoirs,  calculating  their  stability, 
cost  of  construction,  etc. 

This  outline  of  the  work  in  civil  engineering  will  serve  to  show  that  the  aim  of 
all  the  instruction  is  to  so  combine  the  theory  and  practice  that  the  student  may 
be  qualified  at  the  completion  of  the  course  to  turn  his  knowledge  to  practical 
account  in  one  of  the  many  and  varied  lines  of  civil  engineering. 

TEXTILE   DEPARTMENT. 

I  will  state  thai^I  am  in  charge  of  that  work  there,  and  if  I  bear  a  little  heavier 
on  it  than  on  the  others  you  must  remember  that  I  have  been  in  it  for  several 
years  and  am  a  little  more  familiar  with  it  than  with  the  other  departments. 

In  the  spring  of  1898  the  trustees  appropriated  from  the  general  college  fund 
the  sum  of  $15,000  to  establish  a  textile  school.  This  school  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  November  of  that  year.  That  is,  the  theoretical  instruction  began  in 
November.  Our  machinery  was  not  in  place  until  the  first  of  last  March ,  because 
it  was  late  in  coming  in.  The  building  and  equipments  will  aggregate  about 
$30,000,  about  $12,000  of  which  was  donated  in  machinery  by  various  machine 
builders. 

The  first  year  of  this  course  is  in  common  with  the  freshman  year  in  the  other 
courses.  In  the  sophomore  year  the  student  is  allowed  to  specialize  his  studies 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  course  is  not  intended  to  follow  special  lines  too 
closely  until  the  third  year,  for  two  reasons: 

_  First.  So  that  the  student  may  get  a  good  general  education;  further  to  famil- 
iarize himself  with  certain  branches  of  mechanics,  which  he  will  most  assuredly 
need  in  millwork,  and  to  give  as  scientific  a  foundation  as  is  possible  in  the  time 
allowed. 
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Second.  To  prevent  any  narrowness  of  education  which  is  so  likely  to  arise  from 
specializing  too  early  in  industry. 

Therefore,  the  first  and  second  years  of  this  conrse  are  devoted  to  mathematics, 
English,  history,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry  in  the  theoretical  work,  and 
to  woodwork,  forge,  and  foundry  work,  descriptive  geometry,  freehand  and 
mechanical  drawing  in  practical  work.  This  training  in  freehand  and  mechan- 
ical drawing  is  very  valuable  to  the  future  work  in  designing  and  sketching  of 
jacquard  patterns,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  original  and  must  be  accomplished 
rapidly,  and  is  freehand  only.  This  work  could  not  he  accomplished  without 
some  previous  knowledge  of  the  art  of  drawing.  Thus  the  eye  for  proportion 
and  for  the  detection  of  slight  variations  in  lights  and  shades  is  developed.  In 
fabric  design  both  these  points  are  essential,  and  no  practice  is  better  to  develop 
this  faculty  of  the  human  eye  than  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing. 

The  chemistry  taught  during  the  first  2  years  of  the  chemistry  course  is  general 
chemistry.  In  this  is  laid  the  foundation  for  the  future  work  in  industrial  chem- 
istry, especially  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  dyeing.  The  Germans  have  set  us 
an  example  along  this  line  of  industrial  chemistry  which  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
ignore.  Hermsdorf,  the  celebrated  German  chemist,  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
process  to  make  an  absolute  fast  black.  By  their  expertness  they  have  also  shown 
us  how  to  increase  the  value  of  raw  materials  by  utilizing  their  by-products. 
For  instance,  they  increase  the  value  of  coal  tar  by  manufacturing  from  it  a  med- 
icine called  phenacetin,  thereby  increasing  the  value  of  the  raw  material  some 
10.000  times. 

The  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  course  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  textiles, 
with  a  continuation  of  chemistry,  higher  mathematics,  the  steam  engine,  mechan- 
ics, mill  construction,  fire  protection,  and  machine-shop  work.  The  study  of  tex- 
tiles includes  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  designing,  and  dyeing.  In  carding  and 
spinning  the  students  make  a  special  study  of  the  machines  in  this  division  of 
their  work.  They  are  instructed  in  the  design,  construction,  care,  and  operation 
of  these  machines.  They  are  required  to  tear  down,  rebuild,  and  adjust  these 
machines,  and,  after  setting  them  up,  to  operate  them.  They  are  instructed  in  all 
the  calculations  relating  to  the  machines  themselves,  and  also  to  make  any 
required  change  in  the  machine  to  produce  certain  given  results  in  the  stock  in 
process  of  manufacture. 

The  first  instruction  in  weaving  is  given  on  handlooms  of  special  construction. 
The  power  loom  runs  too  fast  for  the  new  student  to  observe  and  understand  its 
motions.  These  handlooms  are  generally  4  by  4  box  looms  for  weaving  either 
white  or  colored  fabrics,  and  are  fitted  with  30  harness  shedding  engines,  thus 
giving  all  classes  of  weaves  that  could  be  got  from  a  power  loom,  with  the  same 
number  of  harness  and  boxes.  The  advantage  of  the  use  of  these  looms  is  that 
every  motion  is  operated  by  hand,  necessitating  an  understanding  of  the  various 
motions  before  the  student  can  weave  the  fabrics  given  him  to  produce.  In  this 
case  the  student  is  the  real  machine  weaving  the  cloth.  A  continuation  of  this 
work  must  necessarily  fix  the  mechanism  of  a  loom  on  the  student's  mind. 

On  the  power  looms,  as  on  the  handlooms,  the  student,  beginning  with  his 
squared  paper,  brushes,  and  paints,  designs,  under  instruction,  the  fabric  he  is  to 
weave.  Then  he  makes  his  calculations  as  to  the  counts  of  the  yarn,  the  number 
of  ends,  and  the  colors  to  produce  it.  He  makes  up  his  warp  and  arranges  his 
loom,  setting  and  adjusting  till  the  machine  is  working  its  best. 

In  the  study  of  the  power  loom  the  principal  points  to  be  learned  are  how  to 
take  advantage  of  power  so  as  to  be  conducive  to  economy  and  effect  and  to  the 
production  of  more  elaborate  designs.  It  takes  the  man  entering  the  mill  years 
to  get  the  same  experience  on  the  variety  of  makes  of  looms  and  the  variety  of 
products  that  the  student  gets  in  a  school  of  this  kind  in  2  years.  Presuming 
that  the  South  will  gradually  get  on  to  finer  work,  this  school  is  preparing  to 
give  full  instruction  in  Jacquard  weaving  and  card  cutting.  We  have  recently 
added  1  Jacquard  and  1  Leno  loom  to  this  department  of  the  college. 

In  teaching  dyeing  the  idea  is  to  teach  it  as  a  science  and  not  as  an  art.  It  is 
shown  that  the  so-called  "secrets"  of  dyeing  are  only  the  chemical  laws  of  affin- 
ity, and  that  colors  are  produced  by  combining  some  or  all  of  the- prismatic  colors 
in  various  proportions. 

The  student  is  given  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  color  harmony  (the 
study  of  effects  by  the  harmonious  combining  of  colors) ,  color  matching,  experi- 
mental dyeing  in  the  laboratory,  and  practical  dyeing.  This  whole  course  is 
based  on  a  thorough  course  in  industrial  chemistry. 

General  instructions.— As  far  as  practicable  the  student  is  instructed  in  mill 
architecture,  mill  construction,  and  fire  protection  as  recommended  by  the  best 
insurance  companies. 

The  commercial  f  eatures  of  the  mill  are  discussed  to  a  limited  extent.    A  series 
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of  talks  are  given  on  the  more  important  commercial  cottons  of  the  world.  The 
student  is  taught  how  to  choose  cottons  by  their  length  of  staple,  spinning  quali- 
ties (by  the  feel  of  the  fibers),  and  color,  so  as  to  produce  a  given  quality  of 
yarns. 

IDEAL   INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

In  the  language  of  Aldred  F.  Barker,  head  master  textile  department,  Bradford 
Technical  College,  delivering  a  lecture  to  the  Bradford  Art  Gallery  (England), 
December  22, 1899: 

"The  three  stages  of  education  maybe  defined  a=  (1)  the  home  life,  (2)  the 
school  and  college  life,  and  (3)  the  communal  life. 

"In  the  home  the  child  should  be  subjected  to  an  environment  to  which  all 
that  is  best  and  desirable  in  it  will  respond.  A  happy  life,  indirectly  calling  forth 
the  innate  capabilities  of  the  child,  is  to  be  most  desired,  coupled  with  the  teaching 
of  obedience. 

"  In  school  the  youth  should  be  subjected  to  an  environment  in  which  his  phys- 
ical, intellectual,  and  moral  faculties  are  gradually  called  into  full  play,  and  in 
which  obedience  merges  into  desire  to  emulate  good  example.  Up  to  14  years  of 
age  no  specializing  of  subjects  should  be  allowed— i.  e.,  a  variety  of  subjects 
should  be  taught  with  distinct  idea  of  teaching  general  truths  only,  of  inculcating 
good  habits  of  work,  such,  as  accuracy  and  thoroughness,  and  of  affording  the 
opportunity  of  judging  the  innate  capabilities  of  the  youth.  Then  the  particular 
subject  for  which  the  scholar  has  shown,  or  is  likely  to  show,  preference  should 
be  used  as  an  educational  medium,  merging,  so  far  as  possible,  the  particular  into 
the  general,  subject  into  method.  As  the  youth  gradually  unfolds  merge  obedi- 
ence and  example  gradually  into  self-command ,  developing  the  powers  of  reasoning 
and  judging  toward  will  power  and  right  action  as  the  end  of  all  education. 
But  educational  agencies  may  be  viewed  from  another  standpoint.  Undoubtedly 
elementary  education  should  have  as  an  ideal  the  conformation  of  the  individual 
to  type,  while  higher  education  should  carry  this  conformation  on,  but,  having 
secured  the  necessary  stability  of  character,  should  endeavor  to  inculcate  a  spirit 
of  originality  and  diversity,  not  antagonistic  to  but  based  upon  conformity  to 
type,  which  may  form  a  suitable  basis  for  natural  selection  to  work  upon. 

"  The  home,  school,  and  college  life  do  but  prepare  for  the  practical  everyday 
life  of  the  world,  which  is  really  the  training  college  of  life.  Evolution  toward  a 
higher  ideal  depends  upon  how  we  are  prepared  with  the  past  experience  of  the 
race  to  meet  this  everyday  life,  and  what  use  we  make  of  it.  Through  the  fresh 
experience  we  are  capable  of  gaining,  we  may  add  to  the  sum  total  of  human 
experience — i.e.,  we  may  add  another  step  to  the  ladder  of  human  progress." 

ADVANTAGES   OP   INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION. 

"  The  chief  advantage  of  industrial  education  is  that  it  is  the  subject  to  whicn 
the  majority  of  our  population  most  readily  respond,  and,  therefore,  the  subject 
by  which  the  development  of  the  majority  of  the  race  may  best  be  assured.  If 
the  innate  capabilities  of  the  individual  are  very  limited,  industrial  education  may 
still-show  him  how  he  may  make  the  best  of,  and  gain  the  most  from,  the  life 
which  he  has  to  lead.     This  is  the  minor  work  of  industrial  education. 

"But  the  great  work  for  industrial  education  is  the  idealizing  of  industry,  the 
raising  of  industry  into  practical  sciences,  which  shall  call  forth  the  energies  and 
capabilities  of  the  best  of  our  industrial  population,  and  keep  many  who  at  pres- 
ent run  to  waste  in  the  arts  and  sciences  engaged  in  the  industry  to  the  great  and 
lasting  advantage  of  themselves  and  the  whole  community. 

"Last,  but  not  least,  the  value  of  industrial  education  as  a  direct  preparer  for 
earning  one's  daily  bread  must  not  be  overlooked." 

The  first  principles  of  technical  training  are  system,  accuracy,  and  thorough- 
ness. In  all  the  work  performed  by  students  the  results  mut  be  accurate, 
whether  it  be  in  producing  a  definite-sized  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  or  a  certain 
standard  of  cloth,  or  the  weighing  of  the  ten  millionth  part  of  a  grain  in  the  deli- 
cate balances  of  the  laboratories. 

In  the  case  of  a  mechanical  student,  he  is  taught  to  use  the  proper  tool  or 
machine  for  each  kind  of  work.  He  is  also  taught  the  theory  of  engineering  of 
whichever  kind  he  may  be  studying,  together  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  various  machines  used.  *  He  thus  becomes  familiar  with  the  construction  of 
machines  and  the  handling  of  them.  Studying  types  and  not  certain  given 
machines  makes  him  familiar  with  classes  of  machinery. 

The  technically  trained  man  is  enabled  to  differentiate  between  the  important 
and  the  unimportant.    The'  technical  mechanic  knows  that  a  machine  is  merely  a 
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device  composed  of  accepted  forms  of  mechanism  that  will  enable  given  forces  to 
accomplish  definite  results.  From  his  familiarity  with  the  elementary  forms  of 
machinery  and  his  knowledge  of  what  they  are  to  accomplish  he  is  enabled  to  under- 
stand new  machines  that  may  come  under  his  attention.  Understanding  his 
machines,  as  he  does,  and  the  nature  of  the  materials  he  is  working,  he  has  an 
immense  advantage  toward  accomplishing  the  desired  result.  The  advantages 
mentioned  in  regard  to  the  technical  mechanic  in  handling  machinery  applies  as 
well  to  all  technical  men  in  their  respective  lines — to  the  blacksmith  who  under- 
stands the  structure  and  composition  of  the  material  he  works,  to  the  agricultur- 
ist who  has  knowledge  of  the  laws  that'  regulate  the  kingdoms  out  of  which  his 
materials  are  taken,  to  the  horticulturist,  and  others  as  well.  These  schools 
develop  the  scientific  side  of  the  trade  or  business  with  which  they  are  connected. 

The  industrial  training  schools  are  the  workingman's  best  friend.  This  is  proven 
every  day,  by  persons  of  our  own  knowledge,  who  are  filling  good  positions  as 
railroad  engineers,  bridge  constructors,  shipbuilders,  etc.,  who,  but  for  their 
industrial  education,  would  probably  be  laborers  at  small  wages. 

Numerous  young  men  of  my  acquaintance  who  have  graduated  at  Clemson  Col- 
lege are  now  occupying  positions  of  responsibility  and  commanding  high  com- 
pensation, not  because  they  are  any  more  brainy  than  many  others  around  them, 
but  for  the  reason  that  they  have  had  that  technical  training  which  has  fitted  them 
for  such  positions. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  theory  and  practice  are  never  compatible,  but  the 
Germans,  probably  the  most  progressive  and  practical  nation  of  the  world,  have 
brought  about  some  of  their  most  wonderful  results  by  working  a  theorist  and  a 
practical  man  side  by  side. 

If  Germany,  with  54.000,000  inhabitants,  with  insufficient  land  to  sustain  her 
population  by  agricultural  pursuits,  importing  her  raw  materials,  and  as  much 
as  1,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  year,  and  quantities  of  food  stuffs  to  sustain  life  in 
her  people,  be  taken  as  an  example  of  what  industrial  education  can  do  for  a 
nation,  the  advantages  of  such  training  to  a  country  as  rich  in  natural  resources 
as  the  United  States  must  be  apparent  to  all.  Yet  Germany,  laboring  under  these 
great  disadvantages,  stands  second  in  the  list  of  trade  nations  of  the  world. 

About  one-half  the  requests  for  sample  analine  dyes  to  be  used  in  experimental 
dyeing  in  the  textile  school  at  Clemson  College  were  answered  with  the  state- 
ment, "  We  have  ordered  the  samples  you  requested  from  Germany."  Germany 
has  a  magnificant  system  of  industrial  schools,  and  we  have  not;  we  have  the 
natural  resources,  and  Germany  has  not.  This  shows  that  a  country  which  pos- 
sesses or  is  in  proximity  to  the  raw  materials  will  not  necessarily  reap  the  wealth 
that  it  might  by  manufacturing  these  raw  products  into  salable  articles,  thereby 
increasing' their  value,  in  some  cases,  10,000  times.  But  it  does  show  that  any 
industry  will  seek  that  nation  which  has  the  special  knowledge  best  suited  to  it. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  South  has  not  increased  in  wealth  like 
other  sections  of  our  country  is  that  s  he  has  been  the  raw-material  producer  of  the 
nation,  while  she  has  every  natural  advantage  for  the  manufacture  of  her  prod- 
ucts. In  recent  years  she  has  awakened  to  a  wonderful'  degree  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  industries.  It  is  not  a  spasmodic  boom  of  effort,  but  a  substantial 
movement  toward  the  betterment  of  this  section. 

In  order  to  continue  this  progressive  movement,  the  South  must  have  men  of 
original  ideas;  men  of  scientific  education.  In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics 
alone  the  South  is  in  need  of  thousands  of  young  men  who  have  been  specially 
trained  for  this  work.  They  must  be  well  posted  not  only  in  the  care  and  opera- 
tion of  the  machinery  used,  and  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  but  in  many 
other  details,  according  to  the  business  and  the  position  held  therein.  They  must 
be  competent  to  produce  finer  and  more  elaborate  fabrics,  and  to  originate 
designs  as  well,  r.s  copy  the  designs  of  others.  There  are  many  capable  young 
men  employed  in  the  mills  who  are  anxious  to  learn  the  business,  thus  putting 
themselves  in  line  of  promotion  to  responsible  positions,  commanding  high  com- 
pensation. In  the  mill  they  are  instructed  in  the  practical  operations  of  the 
machinery  only,  and  do  not  receive  that  auxiliary  technical  training  in  the  other 
details  of  manufacturing  which  is  so  necessary  to  their  success  as  overseers, 
superintendents,  and  managers. 

No  textile  school  is  so  well  equipped  for  practical  instruction  as  the  mill,  and 
the  best  instructors  to  be  had  are  the  competent  managers,  whose  whole  time  is 
taken  up  with  the  detailed  management  of  such  plants.  But  these  mills  are  not 
operative  for  instruction  purposes,  neither  have  these  managers  the  time  to  devote 
to  the  instruction  of  young  men  who  may  chance  to  come  under  their  observa- 
tion. And  in  many  cases  the  young  man  in  the  mill  has  not  had  that  previous' 
technical  foundation  upon  which  to  specialize  in  industry;  therefore  he  'would 
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probably  be  narrow  in  his  education  and  lacking  in  originality  of  methods,  and 
his  taste  for  the  aesthetic  would  be  undeveloped.  Thus  the  absolute  necessity  has 
arisen  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools  as  will  give  these  persons  that  special 
training  of  which  they  stand  in  need. 

In  almost  every  town  and  city  of  this  country  we  find  various  articles  of  manu- 
facture stamped  with  the  three  significant  words,  "  Made  in  Germany."  The 
demand  for  articles  bearing  this  trade-mark  shows  their  superiority.  These  arti- 
cles are  always  in  demand,  and  considered  by  many  to  be  of  superior  quality  to 
other  makes.  Why  is  this  so?  Simply  becaiise  they  bear  the  trace  of  the  letters 
which  make  up  these  words?  No.  It  is  because  these  words  are  backed  up  by 
the  knowledge  of  years  of  training  in  special  lines,  and  we  know  that  they  are 
the  best  that  science  and  skill  can  produce. 

Industry  is  based  on  science.  The  American  people  are,  above  all  other  people, 
scientific.  To  develop  this  scientific  turn  of  mind,  we  must  have  industrial  schools. 
To  build  a  house,  we  begin  at  the  foundation.  To  build  up  a  man,  we  must  begin 
with  the  child.  These  industrial  schools  teach  not  only  the  theoretical  "why"  a 
a  piece  of  work  must  be  executed  thus  and  so,  but  the  practical ' '  how  "  to  execute 
it,  as  well.     In  other  words,  the  mind  and  the  hand  are  trained  simultaneously. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Monaghan,  United  States  consul  at  Chemnitz,  Germany,  in  an 
address  before  the  Manufacturing  Club  in  Philadelphia,  November  4,  1899,  said: 
"A  distinguished  German  educator,  while  speaking  to  an  Englishman,  smilingly 
remarked :  '  In  England  your  finest  workshops  are  those  in  which  you  make  your 
machines;  these  are  the  workshops  in  which  we  make  our  men.'  '  But  how  are 
they  paid  for? '  said  the  Englishman.  The  German  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
replied,  '  Look  in  your  shop  windows  in  England  and  you  will  see  how  they  are 
paid  for.'" 

"Wherever  you  find  the  trade-mark  "  Made  in  Germany  "you  find  the  people 
who  are  paying  for  Germany's  fine  system  of  industrial  education.  What  Ger- 
many has  done  we  cp.n  do,  because  our  nation  is  equally  energetic  and  our  nat- 
ural resources  are  much  greater. 

I  know  that  your  commission  is  as  well  posted  on  the  German  example  of  indus- 
trial training  as  I  am,  if  not  better,  and  as  it  is  needless  to  be  thrashing  over  old 
straw,  the  following  will  serve  as  an  example  of  what  one  line  of  industrial  train- 
ing could  do  in  this  country.  The  additional  revenues  from  this  one  industry 
alone  would  pay  for  the  establishment  of  all  the  kinds  of  industrial  training 
schools  that  this  country  would  need  a  thousand  times  over. 

Take  the  average  cotton  crop  of_  America  as  10,000,000  bales,  and  it  costs,  say, 
5  cents  per  pound  to  produce  it.  if  all  the  influences  tending  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  production  could  be  brought  to  cooperate  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  production  to  4  cents  per  pound,  or  a  saving  of  20  per  cent,  it  would \>e  a  sav- 
ing of  only  $50,000,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  produce  a  number  of  men  and  women  sufficient  to  turn 
this  vast  crop  of  raw  material  into  cloth,  and  take  the  average  price  of  the  cloth 
at  three  times  the  value  of  tho  raw  material — and  surely  this  is  a  conservative 
estimate — we  should  convert  this  10.000,000  bales  into  fabrics  at,  say,  18  cents  per 
pound,  bringing  into  this  country  $850,000,000  more  than  if  the  raw  material  be 
exported. 

Our  factories  are  now  utilizing  only  about  30  per  cent  of  our  cotton  crop;  there- 
fore, foreign  countries  are  reaping  the  benefit  of  manufacturing  nearly  70  per  cent 
of  our  cotton.  If  new  factories  are  to  be  built  to  manufacture  this  other  70  per 
cent  of  our  cotton,  they  ought  to  be  managed  by  our  own  youths,  because  man- 
agers unacquainted  with  the  peculiarities  characteristic  of  our  Southern  labor  are 
not  in  position  to  reap  the  very  best  results  of  their  labors.  A  training  of  our  own 
people  will  put  them  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  how  to  increase  the  value 
of  cotton  three,  five,  or  even  ten  fold.  This  result  can  not  be  brought  about  by 
textile  education  alone,  but  we  need  trained  civil,  electrical,  and' mechanical 
engineers,  as  well  as  textile  engineers,  and  to  make  these  men  we  need  special 
schools  for  training  them. 

The  foregoing  example  does  not  include  the  additional  benefits  of  better  high- 
ways, more  railroads,  development  of  mines,  and  manufacturing  in  other  lines 
which  would  necessarily  be  brought  about  by  having  trained  men  in  those  differ- 
ent occupations.  And  besides  all  these,  the  benefits  in  other  ways  would  be 
infinite.  More  common  schools,  more  churches,  more  public  libraries,  and  more 
everything  that  goes  to  make  up  life. 

CLEMSON   COLLEOB. 

Clemson  < 
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uates  are  now  filling  positions  of  importance 
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these  young  men  came  to  Cleinson  College  from  the  farms,  and  knew  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  lines  in  which  they  are  now  earning  their  living.  Their  success  is 
due  to  their  industrial  training. 

Owing  to  the  Spanish-American  war,  a  large  portion  of  the  class  of  1898  secured 
positions  in  the  tJnited  States  Navy  several  months  before  they  had  completed 
their  course  of  study.  Several  members  of  this  class  are  now  working  with 
shipbuilders,  railway  companies,  bridge  constructors,  and  builders  of  electric 
machinery.  A  graduate  of  this  class  is  now  in  charge  of  a  large  electric  power 
plant  in  South  Carolina. 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  electric  machinery  has  been  working  four 
of  Clemson's  graduates.  Within  the  last  week  (January  31,  1900)  this  company 
has  requested  the  college  to  send  two  other  men  to  them.  This  would  make  six 
men  from  this  institution  in  one  company's  employ,  showing  that  they  are  giving 
entire  satisfaction. 

Within  6  weeks  after  graduation  the  entire  class  of  1899  had  received  profitable 
employment.  A  member  of  this  class,  within  3  weeks  after  graduation,  stood  a 
competitive  examination  and  was  given  control  of  a  Government  electric  plant, 
over  the  head  of  the  man  who  placed  the  machinery  in  running  position  and 
who  also  tried  the  examination.    The  salary  is  §1,200  a  year. 

These  few  examples  stand  as  silent  witnesses  to  the  thoroughness  of  Clemson's 
work,  and  to  the  value  of  industrial  training  to  the  individual  receiving  it. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  large  majority  of  the  students  of  Clemson  are 
farmers'  sons,  and  many  of  them  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  common-school 
education,  so  that  the  whole  work  of  their  development  has  been  left  to  Clemson 
College. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  say  you  have  now  about  435  boys  in  the  institution?— 
A.  About  that. 

Q.  All  white?— A.  All  white;  yes. 

Q.  Has  South  Carolina  any  college  of  this  kind  for  colored  boys? — A.  There  is 
one  at  Orangeburg.  They  have  no  textile  department.  They  run  practically  a 
manual  training  school  there. 

Q.  Will  the  Clemson  College  receive  this  year  as  many  students  as  it  can  accom- 
modate?— A.  Yes;  we  had  to  turn  away  quite  a  number.  The  application  list- 
for  next  year  is  also  about  filled  now. 

Q.  And  the  several  departments  which  you  have  enumerated  are  pretty  fairly 
divided?— A.  Pretty  fairly  divided. 

Q.  If  the  college  had  a  larger  endowment  or  income,  could  it  not  largely  increase 
its  work?— A.  It  would  be  of  great  value;  yes.  They  could  increase  the  thor- 
oughness of  their  work  and  the  kind  of  work— a  larger  equipment. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  if  the  nation  could  recognize  a  duty  toward  the  maintenance 
of  manual  schools,  aiding  in  the  support  of  manual  and  textile  schools,  particu- 
larly in  the  four  States  of  the  South  where  we  have  a  large  population  that  is 
ignorant  and  have  not  the  means  or  facilities  for  education,  that  appropriation 
could  be  very  judiciously  used? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  multiplying  the  number  of  plants  or  enlarging,  say,  Clem- 
son to  a  much  greater  extent?  Would  the  advantages  be  greater  by  combining 
the  institutions  at  one  point  for  a  larger  number  of  boys  and  professors,  having 
a  better  equipped  laboratory,  or  is  there  a  limit,  and  would  it  be  better  to  divide 
up?— A.  I  think  there  should  be  one  school  in  the  State,  what  you  might  call  an 
advanced  textile  school,  and  it  would  work  to  advantage  to  have  several  other 
schools  in  the  State  not  so  high  in  their  training,  so  that  once  they  get  a  good 
general  knowledge  of  the  business  in  these,  you  might  say,  primary  schools,  if 
they  wish  to  carry  the  work  on  they  can  go  to  these  higher  schools. 

Q.  Do  we  understand  the  entire  income  is  only  about  $70,000  or  §75,000  a  year?— 
A.  Taking  it  on  the  average.    I  was  giving  the  average  income. 

Q.  That  includes  the  amount  received  from  South  Carolina  and  the  amount 
received  from  the  General  Government?— A.  For  the  last  year  the  income  has 
been  greater  than  that.  „ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Added  to  that  is  the  $20  per  student  for  the  year  s 
course?— A.  The  average  cost,  I  stated,  is  $20  less  per  student  than  the  average 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college.  . 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Smyth.)  What  is  the  cost  to  the  student?— A.  They  put  it  at  $99  a 
year,  and  that  includes  board,  lights,  fuel,  and  laundry,  uniform,  and  cap.  It 
does  not  include  shoes  nor  underclothing  nor  books— that  is,  nontuition-paying 
students. 

Q.  How  many  classes  have  you?  How  are  they  divided?— A.  I  could  not  tell 
you  that  exactly.  The  students  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  tuition  are  taken  m  on 
the  certificate,  I  think,  of  the  auditor  of  the  county. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  regular  tuition  fee?— A.  Forty  dollars. 
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Q.  That  is  added?  Money  collected  in  that  way  is  added  to  the  $71,000? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  a  part  of  the  general  income  of  the  college? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  are  familiar  with  the  practical  side  of  manu- 
facture?— A.  I  am;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  general  heading  of  industrial  education  you  spoke  of  the  age  at 
which  a  youth  should  take  up  certain  lines  of  education,  industrial  training,  and 
that "  up  to  14  years  of  age  no  specializing  of  subjects  should  be  allowed."  Being 
familiar  with  the  practical  side  of  it.  I  want  to  ask  you  at  what  age,  in  your  opinion, 
a  youth  should  enter  a  manufacturing  establishment  to  earn  his  own  living? — A. 
I  think  at  not  less  than  12  years  old. 

Q.  You  think  12  years  is  a  proper  limit,  do  you,  under  present  conditions?— A. 
Under  present  conditions,  I  do. 

Q.  Entering  the  establishment  at  that  age,  he  would  be  denied  the  advantages 
of  this  education? — A.  Almost;  yes.  Under  some  conditions  I  think  a  good,  ener- 
getic young  fellow  could  apply  himself  at  nights  and  afterwards  do  this  work. 
That  would  give  him  the  advantage  of  having  2  or  3  or  4  years  of  practical  life  in 
the  mill  before  he  takes  up  the  theoretical  side  of  the  work. 

Q.  "What  influence  or  effect  is  found  to  exist  from  the  employment  of  children 
in  the  factories  of  the  South?  I  mean  the  influence  on  adult  labor.  Is  it  found 
to  be  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  prepared  to 
answer  that.    It  is  a  question  I  have  thought  on  a  good  deal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  employment  for  everybody  in 
the  South  to-day  in  the  cotton-mill  line? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  employment  of  children  from  the  age  of  12  years  up  deprives 
any  adult  of  employment? — A.  It  does  not. 

Q.  It  is  not  customary  to  use  adults,  is  it,  in  the  spinning  room?  The  frames 
are  designed  for  children? — A.  Yes,  sir.   .  It  is  almost  exclusively  done  by  children. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  you  prepared  to  say,  following  that,  whether 
or  not  it  affects  the  wages  of  adult  labor? — A.  I  am  not.    I  think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Smyth.)  The  answer  to  that  would  be  the  same,  would  it  not?  As 
adult  labor  does  not  come  into  competition  with  child  labor  in  the  spinning  room, 
It  would  not  affect  it? — A.  It  would  not  affect  it. 

Q.  Has  not  the  climate  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  development  of  children? 
Under  the  Southern  climate  does  not  the  child  mature  much  sooner? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Children  are  much  more  developed  physically  than  at  the  same  age  in  north- 
ern climates? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  So  there  would,  perhaps,  be  some  difference  between  a  child  of  12  years  in 
North  Carolina  and  a  child  of  12  in  Massachusetts? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there 
would  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  believe  the  difference  is  sufficiently  great  to 
make  a  difference  in  the  age  at  which  they  should  enter  the  factory? — A.  I  think 
it  would  make  a  difference;  yes. 

Q.  What  truth  is  there  in  this  claim  that  competition,  which  is  generally  con- 
ceded, I  believe,  to  be  a  great  factor  in  the  affairs  of  every  manufacturing  and 
business  man,  has  to  be  met  either  from  the  North  or  from  the  South  without 
regard  to  these  climatic  conditions  we  speak  of;  that  is  to  say,  the  manufacturer 
in  New  England  would  have  to  place  his  products  on  the  market  and  meet  the 
prices  that  prevail  in  that  market  from  every  other  section  of  our  country?— A. 
What  is  the  question?    Do  you  mean  what  effect  that  would  have  on  prices? 

Q.  The  question  I  would  like  to  hear  you  on  is  this:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
differences  of  which  we  speak  now  are  not  in  any  way  regarded  by  competition? 
Competition  does  not  acknowledge  any  such  differences? — A.  In  the  ages? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  I  think  not.    I  know  it  does  not. 

tj.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Do  you  not  think  the  natural  advantages  of  any  one  section 
ought  to  be  recognized  and  admitted,  whether  the  climate  is  advantageous  or 
otherwise? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  The  nearness  to  coal  fields,  for  instance,  in  Alabama  gives  industries  located 
there  an  advantage  over  the  same  industry  located  at  Charlotte? — A.  It  does. 

Q.  Because  it  saves  the  railroad  freight  on  coal,  which  is  sometimes  three  times 
the  cost  of  the  coal  itself.  Therefore  it  would  not  be  fair  to  rob  Alabama  of  the 
advantages  she  has  in  Jier  coal,  would  it?— A.  It  would  not. 

Testimony  closed, 
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Charlotte,  N.  C,  March  13,1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  RICHARD  W.  SIMPSON, 

President  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Olemson  College,  S.  C. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Southern  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Mr.  Smyth  presiding. 
Mr.  Richard  W.  Simpson  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  11.30  a.  m.,  and,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Please  state  your  name  and  address.— A.  Richard  W. 
Simpson,  Pendleton,  S.  C. 

Q.  You  are  a  lawyer,  I  believe? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  also  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Clemson  College? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  same  college  Professor  Beaty  has  been  telling  us  something 
about? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  The  commission  would  like  to  learn  as  to  the  manufacturing  and  manual 
training  schools  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  their  attendance,  the  scope  of  their 
work,  the  influence  of  that  work,  the  need  for  these  schools,  and  the  need  of 
greater  and  more  schools.  We  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  that  line.  "We 
shall  also  be  glad  if  you  will  touch  freely  on  the  colored  labor  question. — A.  I 
became  interested  in  the  establishment  of  this  industrial  college — agricultural 
college,  as  we  at  first  called  it — years  ago.  Having  been  educated  at  a  literary 
college,  and  feeling  the  want  and  the  necessity  of  some  scientific  knowledge,  I 
became  an  advocate  of  a  school  of  this  kind,  and  have  given  to  it  a  great  deal 
of  study.  You  know,  Captain  Smyth,  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  and 
was  connected  with  the  establishment  of  Clemson  College  from  the  beginning. 
My  reason  for  this  was  based  on  the  fact  that  in  South  Carolina  before  the  war, 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  about  it,  labor  was  not  considered  respectable.  It 
was  associated  with  slavery,  and  therefore  you  could  not  get  a  young  man  to  go 
into  any  kind  of  life  or  business  in  which  there  was  labor.  That  feeling  con- 
tinued here  after  the  war,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  that  false  pride  charac- 
terizing our  people.  The  first  and  foremost  idea  that  we  sought  to  accomplish 
was  to  break  down  that  prejudice  and  make  labor  profitable,  believing  it  would 
become  respectable  if  made  profitable.  In  establishing  this  college  we  have 
accomplished  a  result  much  greater  than  we  anticipated. 

Q.  You  builded  better  than  you  knew? — A.  We  builded  a  great  deal  better  than 
we  knew.  In  other  words,  we  find  that  we  have  anticipated  or  followed,  one  or 
the  other,  the  recognition  of  some  defects  in  the  old  system  of  education  which 
some  of  the  European  universities  have  adopted  in  order  to  supply  certain  defi- 
ciencies in  the  systems  which  were  heretofore  in  operation.  For  instance,  you 
take  the  attribute  of  our  natural  observation.  It  is  not  developed  by  the  old 
system  of  education.  A  boy  enters  Clemson  College,  and  even  in  the  freshman 
class  he  is  taught  drawing  or  designing,  and  it  is  carried  through  the  whole  col- 
lege course.  Observation,  as  you  are  aware,  applies  not  only  to  what  you  see, 
but  to  what  you  read  and  hear,  to  the  understanding— observing,  taking  hold  of, 
grasping.  It  is  wonderful  in  its  effect;  that  is,  the  effect  of  drawing  and  design- 
ing upon  the  development  of  that  organ,  observation.  But  the  most  important 
of  all  the  organs  that  we  reach  through  this  system,  which  never  has  been  reached 
by  any  other  of  the  old  systems,  is  accuracy.  When  you  think  of  the  part  that 
accuracy  plays  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  that  accuracy  is  truth.  When  you 
think  how  inaccurate  we  Southern  people  were — we  took  life  easily  and  never 
thought  of  being  accurate  in  anything  except  in  our  talking  to  one  another;  we 
had  to  be  accurate  in  that  respect — you  can  imagine  the  importance  of  it;  accuracy 
in  speaking,  accuracy  in  writing,  accuracy  in  listening,  accuracy  in  acting,  what- 
ever you  do.  There  is  nothing  that  will  develop  that  organ  like  this  system  of 
education.  It  is  wonderful,  the  effect  of  the  mechanical  instruction  that  these 
boys  receive  in  the  college,  upon  the  development  of  that  organ  of  accuracy.  For 
instance,  we  put  them  in  the  wood  shops,  and  if  you  could  go  there  and  with 
your  own  eyes  see  their  first  efforts  at  woodwork— they  have  no  more  conception 
of  accuracy  than  they  have  of  Africa  or  some  other  place  they  have  never  seen, 
and  they  are  taught  there  a  degree  of  accuracy,  of  course  an  approximate  degree 
of  accuracy.  But  they  go  on  into  the  machine  shop,  and  there  the  accuracy  is 
carried  to  0.003  part  of  an  inch.  It  is  wonderful  to  us,  but  they  learn  that.  Now, 
then,  it  affects  their  whole  life  and  everything  connected  with  them.  These  two 
things,  with  others,  are  most  powerful  agencies,  in  my  judgment,  in  education. 
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We  have,  in  the  establishment  of  Clemson  College,  held  on  to  one  idea  inexor 
ably;  that  is,  that  it  is  not  a  manual  school.  We  are  not  teaching  boys  how  to 
be  mechanics  or  machinists,  but  we  are  trying  to  educate  their  minds,  broaden 
their  intellects,  and  teach  them  all  the  fundamental  principles,  together  with  the 
practice,  in  all  the  different  departments  of  work.  When  they  get  through  they 
have  such  an  experience  and  knowledge  of  these  matters  that  any  man  with  the 
knowledge  that  we  furnish  to  him  can  make  a  man  of  himself  in  any  department 
of  life.    That  is  the  end  and  object. 

Q.  You  have  always  had  at  Clemson  a  foundry  and  machine  shop? — A.  Oh,  yes. 
We  have  a  wood  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  foundry,  machine  shop,  electrical  and 
mechanical  laboratories,  designers,  free-hand  instructors,  and  physics;  all  these 
in  the  mechanical  department.  We  have  a  professor  of  agriculture,  and  under 
him  there  are  the  instructors  in  horticulture,  botany,  veterinary  science,  etymol- 
ogy, and  2  or  3  others  which  I  can  not  call  right  at  this  moment.  They  are  taught 
not  only  the  theory,  but  also  the  practice,  and  in  connection  with  that  depart- 
ment is  the  experiment  station.  Of  course  the  appropriation  made  for  the  exper- 
iment station  is  entirely  separate  and  outside  of  the  college — not  used  in  any  way 
for  it,  but  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  experiments.  But  these  experiments  are 
made  and  conducted  under  the  eyes  and  observation  of  the  students  in  agricul- 
ture, and  in  that  way  the  results  are  most  beneficial  in  a  way  that  could  not  be 
attained  by  the  mere  reading  of  the  bulletin. 

Then  we  have  another  department.  We  denominate  it  the  chemical  and  scien- 
tific department.  That  embraces  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy.  We  have 
instructors  in  all  the  subdivisions  there.  Then  we  have  the  textile  department, 
of  which  Mr.  Beaty  has  been  telling  you. 

The  school  is  wonderfully  successful  so  far;  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  the 
most  sanguine  advocates  of  it.  We  have  turned  away  this  year  as  many  as  we 
were  able  to  take  in,  and  we  have  received  enough  written  applications  for  admis- 
sion in  September  to  fill  the  college  anew. 

We  estimate  the  results  by  the  fact  that  the  boys,  when  they  graduate  there, 
step  right  into  good  positions.  The  graduates  are  in  great  demand,  and  that  is 
one  thing  that  has  given  such  an  impetus  to  the  demands  upon  that  institution. 

I  asked  the  president  a  few  days  ago  to  make  a  statement  before  a  legislative 
committee,  and  he  made  the  statement  (which  I  think  is  correct,  from  my  best 
observation)  that  they  step  right  from  the  college  into  salaries  from  $600  to 
as  high  as  $1,500.  We  have  some  young  men  who  are  getting  salaries  larger 
than  their  instructors  receive  from  the  college.  There  is  a  great  demand  for 
them,  and  we  can  not  supply  them. 

Q.  Where  is  this  college  located? — A.  It  is  located  at  Fort  Hill,  Oconee  County, 
S.  0. 

Q.  How  many  students  can  you  handle? — A.  We  can  not  handle  over  450. 
It  is  rather  crowded,  too. 

Q.  That  was  the  home  place  of  John  C.  Calhoun?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  Air  Line  Eailroad,  between  here  and  Atlanta? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  that 
place  was  donated  by  his  daughter  to  the  State  for  the  purpose,  of  establishing 
this  college. 

Q.  (ByMr.RATCKFORD.)  Have  you  any  plan  to  recommend  to  the  commission  by 
which  the  general  usefulness  of  that  institution  can  be  increased? — A.  I  have  often 
thought  that  there  was  one  way;  in  fact,  I  have  suggested  it  to  several  members 
of  Congress,  that  they  could  do  an  incalculable  benefit  to  the  country.  One  of 
the  difficulties— the  greatest  difficulty  we  had  to  contend  with  in  the  establish- 
ment of  that  college — was  to  educate  the  people  up  to  its  importance  and  neces- 
sity. They  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  before,  and  many  of  these  schools  that 
had  been  established  had  proved  failures,  and  perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult matters  that  anybody  has  ever  undertaken,  to  establish  a  literary  and  tech- 
nical college  combined  in  one,  and  to  combine  the  courses  of  study  belonging  to 
each.  It  is  a  very  costly  institution,  and  this  textile  department  that  we  have 
recently  added  to  the  college,  I  am  afraid  unless  we  get  some  assistance  it  is  going 
to  swamp  the  whole  college  enterprise. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  the  plan  you  have  suggested  to  your  Congress- 
men?— A.  As  it  has  been  explained  to  me,  the  Federal  Government  made  an 
appropriation  of  $15,000,  known  as  the  Hatch  fund,  for  experiment  stations.  As 
I  say,  it  has  been  explained  to  me  that  these  stations  proved  to  be  in  a  large 
measure  failures,  from  the  very  fact  that  the  bulletins  sent  out  were  along  scien- 
tific lines  alone.  You  see  the  average  farmer  took  no  interest  in  them  and  would 
not  read  them  understanding] y.  Hence  the  appropriation  to  the  States  of  $25,000 
each  known  as  the  Morrill  act  to. supplement  that  Hatch  fund,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  render  it  available,  for  that  $25,000  can  be  expended  for  purposes  of  education. 
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In  other  words,  to-day,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  doing  these  experiments  and  letting 
them  be  carried  on  tinder  the  eyes  of  the  students,  who  can  see  and  understand 
not  only  the  practical  results,  but  the  scientific  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished. 
Now,  that  fund — the  Morrill  fund,  as  it  is  called — supplements  and  enables  us  to 
do  it.  Unless  we  can  get  some  additional  assistance  the  college  will  grow,  I  am 
afraid,  beyond  the  estimate  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  their  ability  to  support  it. 

Q.  Tell  us  something  about  the  educational  work  in  South  Carolina.  What 
does  the  State  appropriate?  What  is  the  tax  of  the  public  schools? — A.  I  have 
not  figured  it  out  myself.  I  can  only  state  it  from  information  we  receive.  The 
State  appropriates  for  public  schools  about  §1. 000,000  a  year. 

Q.  That  is  divided  per  capita,  is  it  not,  between  the  white  and  black  children  of 
the  State? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  goes  to  the  two  races. 

Q.  The  colored  children  get  as  much  as  the  white  children  in  proportion  to 
number? — A.  Yes;  and  being  largely  in  excess,  they  get  the  bigger  part  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  these  schools  are  kept  open  during  the  year? 
Do  you  know  how  far  that  million  dollars  will  go? — A.  Not  on  an  average,  I  think, 
over  3  or  4  months. 

Q.  The  State  is  exceedingly  poor,  is  it  not? — A.  Exceedingly  poor;  yes,  sir;  and 
in  addition  to  that  almost  every  community  of  any  importance  has  a  graded 
school  and  an  additional  taxation  upon  itself.  These  graded  schools  are  organ- 
ized, and  a  special  tax  is  levied  in  addition  to  the  tax  provided  by  the  State. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  in  the  Southern  States,  taking  South  Carolina  only  as  a  type, 
tha*  there  is  a  larger  mass  of  ignorance  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in' 
any  other  portion  of  the  United  States? — A.  Of  course  when  the  negroes  were 
ftvedthey  stepped  out  of  almost  abject  ignorance  and  at  once  became  citizens,  with 
all  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  it  was  very  soon  discovered  that  in  South 
Carolina,  speaking  for  South  Carolina,  that  the  very  large  excess  of  negroes  over 
whites  seriously  endangered  the  existence  of  the  white  race  unless  something  was 
done  to  save  the  race  from  being  overwhelmed,  and  it  was  very  generally  con- 
sidered (and  the  State  has  acted  upon  it)  that  the  best  course  to  pursue  was  to 
educate  the  negroes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  arriving  at  these  conclusions  as  to  illiteracy  you 
embrace  both  races? — A.  Both  races;  but  the  excess  of  ignorance  was  far  greater 
in  the  negro  race  than  in  the  white,  because  the  white  people  had  free  public 
schools  to  a  certain  extent — not  to  the  extent  that  we  have  them  now,  but  in  the 
State  before  the  war  the  white  race,  even  among  the  very  poor  people,  had  some 
smattering  of  education. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Did  you  have  free  public  schools  before  the  war? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  the  State  has  been  very  liberal,  exceedingly  liberal,  in  its  efforts  to  edu- 
cate the  negro,  and  it  has  been  a  terrible  tax  upon  us.  It  is  that  tax  that  has 
kept  down  and  prevented  the  organization  and  establishment  of  these  higher  or 
technical  institutions.  It  was  one  of  the  arguments  that  was  used  by  many  people 
in  the  State  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  Clemson  College. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  had  any  colored  students  in  the  college? — 
A.  No,  sir;  the  State  has  provided'  another  college  similar  to  that  for  the  negro. 
The  president  of  that  college  is  here,  and  he  can  speak  for  himself.  You  remem- 
ber Congress  gave  to  the  States  back  yonder  land  scrip? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Yes.— A.  Our  fund  was  during  the  war— I  mean  during 
reconstruction— stolen  and  the  State  replaced  it— issued  bonds,  which  are  still 
outstanding,  that  raise  an  amount  which  is  equally  divided  between  this  colored 
school  and  the  Clemson  College.  Then  the  Morrill  fund  is  equally  divided.  The 
only  fund  that  is  not  divided  equally  is  the  Hatch  fund.  The  authorities  that 
manage  and  control  this  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  branch  insti- 
tutions. It  is  hardly  enough  to  conduct  one  profitably,  and  they  will  not  allow 
us  to  establish  a  branch,  where,  in  certain  portions  of  the  State,  conditions  are 
different.    We  have  tried  it,  but  not  a  dollar  of  that  helps  Clemson  College. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  your  State  ever  been  asked  for  an  appropriation 
to  aid  in  this  educational  work? — A.  Which;  the  colored? 

Q.  No;  to  your  Clemson  College?— A.  O.  yes;  the  State  has  given  us  the  money 
to  build  all  the  buildings  and  equip  them— some  $300,000  or  $400,000. 

Q.  Has  the  State  from  time  to  time  appropriated  anything  for  its  mainte- 
nance?—A.  Well,  yes,  sir.  m 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  get  the  proceeds  of  that  tax?— A.  We  get  the  surplus 
proceeds  of  the  privilege  tax — tax  on  fertilizers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Any  special  appropriation  outside  of  that?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  amounts  to  about  $50,000?— A.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes 
not  that.  We  have  all  that  work  to  do,  and  manage  to  conduct  it  very  cheaply 
and  economically,  in  order  to  save  from  it  as  much  as  possible  to  run  the  schools— 
the  inspection,  tagging,  examination,  analysis,  publishing  bulletins,  and  so  on. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  any  particular  plan  thought  out  by  which 
additional  funds  might  be  raised  for  that  institution?— A.  Not  through  our  State. 

Q.  Not  through  your  State? — A.  No,  sir;  the  State  has  established  an  industrial 
school  for  -women,  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  building  houses  and  school- 
rooms and  equipping  them,  and  it  makes  an  appropriation  for  that.  The  State 
also  has  two  other  literary  schools — the  old-time  South  Carolina  College  and  the 
Citadel  Academy,  which  is  not  an  ordinary  literary  school;  it  is  located  at 
Charleston.    Both  of  these  institutions  are  also  maintained  by  the  State. 

Q.  Your  proposed  plan  of  assistance,  then,  would  come  through  the  Federal 
Government,  would  it? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  to  be  very  careful  in  asking  appro- 
priations from  the  State,  because  if  they  should  give  one  a  little  too  much  it  would 
be  taken  from  the  other  institutions.  There  is  a  very  good  feeling  between  these 
institutions,  and  they  do  not  do  that.  Whatever  help  we  get  must  come  through 
some  other  source,  either  private  donation  or  the  Federal  Government.  We  want 
a  great  deal  more  money  for  Clemson  College  to  conduct  it  properly,  to  meet  the 
demands — a  great  deal  more  money  than  the  State  is  able  to  pay.  In  fact,  we 
ought  to  double  its  capacity;  and,  as  I  remarked,  this  textile  department  is  going 
to  be  so  costly  that  unless  the  State  rises  to  a  comprehension  and  conception  of 
the  importance  of  these  schools  (I  speak  of  the  different  departments  each  as  a 
school)  I  have  very  grave  doubts  of  the  willingness  or  ability  of  the  State  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  college. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Then  your  plea  for  Federal  assistance  would  be  that  South 
Carolina  is  a  poor  State  and  was  very  heavily  impoverished  by  the  civil  war? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  was  desperately  impoverished. 

Q.  And  left  with  a  large  mass  of  ignorance? — A.  Yes — to  educate;  and  they 
have  for  the  last  30  years  past  been  doing  their  duty  manfully.  The  negroes  take 
to  education  more  readily  than  the  white  people,  and  it  came  to  be  a  very  serious 
matter  at  one  time  to  stir  the  white  people  up.  I  know  of  no  obstacle  that  has 
ever  been  put  in  the  way  of  the  negroes'  education.  The  State  has  been  extremely 
generous,  magnanimous,  toward  the  education  of  the  negro,  and  it  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  its  means  and  ability.  When  I  look  back  and  recall  the  impover- 
ished condition  of  the  State,  the  individual  citizens  of  the  State,  the  great  bulk  of 
them,  "of  every  class  and  condition ,  and  think  how  poor  we  were,  and  then  remem- 
ber how  we  have  met  the  responsibilities  that  were  cast  upon  us  by  the  change  of 
conditions  and  overturning  of  everything,  I  am  surprised  at  the  results.  They 
have  labored  industriously  and  have  been  generous  and  magnanimous  in  trying 
to  lift  up  the  people,  not  by  means  known  before  the  war,  but  by  methods  that 
have  become  manifest  and  necessary  since  that  condition  brought  about  by  this 
change. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  attention  of  Congress  should  be  called  to  the  neces- 
sity of  aiding  these  impoverished  States  that  have  the  problem  to  meet  of  a  large 
population  of  uneducated,  both  white  and  colored?— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  regard  the 
manual  and  textile  education  as  the  greatest  necessity  for  the  Southern  people 
of  anything  you  can  mention.    ' 

Q.  (By  Mr .  Ratchford.  )  Do  you  think  the  South  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  that 
sort  of  education? — A.  We  peculiarly  need  it,  because  we  have  never  had  anything 
of  the  kind. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  larger  field  is  afforded  for  the  resources  of  your  Southern 
country  through  such  an  education?— A .  Yes,  sir;  we  have  millions  of  resources 
along  the  line  of  manufacturing,  where  heretofore  there  has  been  nothing  in 
the  South  at  all.  The  opportunities  for  the  development  of  these  resources 
are  untold.  We  had  hardly  a  man  in  all  the  South  who  could  be  of  any  benefit 
to  anybody. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  the  public-school  system?— A.  Well, 
sir,  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  we  have  long  ago  ceased  to  discuss  as  a  good  or 
bad  thing,  It  is  a  thing  fixed  and  irrevocable.  It  is  working  out  good  results 
as  we  go  along  and  improve  it. 

Q.  As  it  is  to-day,  is  it  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  people?— A.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient. We  have  not  money  enough.  Notwithstanding  the  State  gives  $1 ,000,000, 
it  does  not  run  the  schools  more  than  3  or  4  months  in  the  year,  and  that,  you 
know,  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  young  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  larger  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation in  South  Carolina  under  21  years  of  age  is  uneducated  to-day?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Unable  to  read  and  write,  a  large  percentage?— A.  There  is  quite  a  large 
percentage,  yes,  sir,  unable  to  read  and  write. 

Q.  They  have  not  really  then  the  opportunity  of  going  to  school?— A.  No,  sir; 
and  they  have  got  no  conception  of  it  at  all. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfor  ). )  I ;  it  your  opinion  that  an  amsadment  to  your  public- 
school  system,  lengthening  the  terms  from  3  to  6  or  8  or  9  or  10  months  in  the 
year  would  bring  about  better  results,  and,  perhaps,  in  a  shorter  time  than  giv- 
ing a  technical  education  to  the  smaller  number? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  would 
do  at  #11,  as  you  state  it. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  both  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  people? — A.  Yes. 
sir.  I  have  no  confidence  in  and  no  regard  whatever  for  this  thing  which  we  call 
educating  a  child,  giving  him  a  little  smattering  of  learning,  teaching  him  to  read 
and  write.  I  do  not  call  that  education;  it  is  a  beginning,  a  start;  but  unless  it  is 
carried  further  and  developed,  I  can  not  see  that  it  is  of  any  benefit  at  all.  I  would 
say  emphatically  that  it  is  of  no  benefit.  You  give  a  child  that  preliminary  edu- 
cation,a  common-school  education,  andif  it  has  not  suggested  enough  to  the  mind 
of  the  child  to  cause  him  to  want  more  and  to  go  further,  and  he  stops  there,  he  is 
not  benefited  by  what  little  he  has  received.  What  we  need  in  the  State,  in  my 
judgment,  to  meet  the  necessities  there,  is  high  schools — a  link  between  the  col- 
leges and  the  common  schools.  You  go  out  through  the  country  (in  the  towns 
and  villages  they  have  these  graded  schools) ,  but  the  boys  in  the  country,  the  sons 
of  the  farmers — and  some  of  the  brightest  boys  that  we  have  are  out  in  the  coun- 
try— they  have  no  facilities  but  the  common  school,  and  hence  they  can  not  step 
from  there  into  the  college. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  State  is  doing  all  in  it3  power  to  give  the  opportunity  for  a 
common-school  education  to  all  of  these  children? — A.  Yes,  sir;  everything,  and 
more  than  it  is  really  able  to  give.  The  little  of  that  which  they  appropriate  for 
higher  education  is  a  bagatelle,  and  if  you  take  every  dollar  appropriated  for  the 
higher  education  and  devote  it  to  the  public  schools,  it  would  not  extend  the  term 
a  week,  or  more  than  two  weeks  at  the  outside. 

Q.  Have  you  a  system  of  private  schools  in  your  State? — A.  No,  sir;  none  at  all 
that  I  know  of.  I  believe  there  is  one  in  Charleston.  I  believe  that  is  kept  up  by 
private  donation. 

Q.  How  long,  in  your  opinion,  should  the  school  term  continue  each  year  to  do 
justice  to  the  pupil? — A.  It  ought  to  continue  at  least  8  or  9  months;  between  8 
and  10  months  would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary. 

Q.  At  3  months'  schooling  in  the  year,  how  much  will  a  child  be  benefited  by 
the  education  that  it  receives  until  the  age  of  12  or  14  years,  when  it  enters  the 
workshop? — A.  We  do  not  allow  them  to  enter  the  workshop  at  12  or  14.  You 
mean  the  higher  schools? 

Q.  No;  I  mean  the  ordinary  workshop  in  which  they  are  to  earn  their  liveli- 
hood.— A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  no  knowledge  or  experience  on  that  point. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  solicited  on  that  point.  A  child  going  to  school  from  the 
time  it  reaches  a  school  age  until  the  age  of  13  or  14  years,  only  3  months  each 
year,  it  certainly  can  not  profit  much  by  the  education  it  receives? — A.  No,  sir; 
as  I  stated  before,  I  have  no  respect  for  that  kind  of  an  education,  and  do  not 
regard  it  as  education.    It  is  a  little  learning. 

Q.  Yet  you  feel  that  a  common-school  education  for  8  or  9  or  10  months  in  the 
year  is  very  desirable  and  would  benefit  the  people  of  your  country? — A.  That 
appears  to  be  not  only  my  opinion,  but  the  universal  demand,  the  point  we  are 
trying  to  reach  and  hope  to  accomplish. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  differentiate  between  the  system  you  have  and  your  purpose  — 
A.  Our  system  does  not  extend  far  enough,  long  enough,  and  then  we  have  not  got 
the  money  to  establish  the  high  schools  to  enable  the  bright  boys,  who  want  to  go 
farther  and  seek  a  proper  education,  to  step  from  these  common  schools  into  the 
schools  which  the  State  has  provided  for  them. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  tax  system  proposed  by  y oar  State  with  a  view  to  length- 
ening the  terms  of  the  schools?— A.  Yes.  sir;  I  have  stated  that.  In  most  of  the 
towns  and  in  some  of  the  country  districts  they  have,  under  a  general  law  allow- 
ing them  to  do  it,  levied  special  taxes. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  general  tax  of  your  State  goes  to  the  school  fund?— A.  I 
can  give  it  to  you  approximately.  Taking  all  the  expenditures,  all  the  taxes  in 
the  State  for  all  purposes,  more  than  half  of  it  goes  to  the  public  schools. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Three-fourths?— A.  I  wanted  to  be  on  on  the  safe  side;  I 
know  more  thanhalf . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  system  of  taxing  corporations,  railroad 
corporations;  are  you  familiar  with  it?— A.  Somewhat.  The  railroads  are  taxed 
by  a  commission.  They  are  not  taxed  by  the  local  assessors,  the  tax  assessors  in 
the  county  who  tax  other  property.  There  is  a  State  board  fur  ths  purpose  of 
■taxing  and  equalizing  all  the  taxes  on  all  the  railroads  in  the  State. 

Q.  Is  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  equal  to  the  amount  paid  in  other  States?— A.  I 
can  not  answer  that.    I  have  no  information.    I  have  -heard  of  no  dissatisfaction 
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about  the  amount  of  taxes  that  they  pay,  that  is,  among  our  people.    In  fact,  I 
rather  think  they  are  a  little  severe  on  them,  more  than  on  other  property. 

Q.  You  believe  that  for  the  State  to  levy  taxes  upon  any  of  its  industries  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  school  facilities  is  impracticable  at  this  time?— A. 
It  is  carried  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  State,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  suggest 
as  an  idea — I  have  suggested  it  to  several  of  our  members  of  Congress,  that  they 
ask  Congress  for  an  appropriation  to  aid  this  Morrill  fund.  That  is  where  we 
principally  need  help  in  this  State,  especially  since  we  have  got  into  this  textile 
industry.  It  would  be  a  very  valuable  thing,  indeed,  if  Congress  would  help  us 
along  that  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  spoke  of  the  colored  children  showing  a  greater  eager- 
ness for  schooling  than  the  white  at  one  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  it  yet. 

Q.  I  asked  if  there  was  not  a  very  large  percentage  of  your  population  to-day 
which  was  densely  ignorant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  adult  whites  in  your  State,  par- 
ticularly in  the  poorer  portions  of  the  State,  that  are  ignorant?— A.  A  very  large 
per  cent,  did  you  say? 

Q.  Of  the  adults  of  the  mountain  country,  and  all  along  through  there? — A.  In 
the  sense  of  not  having  book  learning  there  are  a  great  many  of  them.  A  great 
many  of  them  are  of  that  sort,  and  a  heap  of  them  have  learned  to  write  their 
names.     They  do  it  mechanically,  and  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

<^.  Is  not  the  fact  that  the  white  children  do  not  attend  the  public  schools,  even 
for  the  3  months,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  parents  do  not  favor  it? — A.  That 
is  the  trouble — the  dense  ignorance  of  the  parents.  They  feel  such  an  absolute  dis- 
gust for  education  tnat  they  will  not  let  their  children  attend,  even  when  the  school 
is  at  the  door.  That  is  the  big  difficulty  that  we  have  got  to  fight  with  in  our 
State. 

Q.  Ought  you  not  to  have  a  compulsory  school  law? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
advocate  that.  In  our  State  we  have  not  got  schools  located  where  they  would 
be  convenient  to  a  great  many  children  in  the  country.  It  would  be  a  terrible 
hardship  to  require  them  to  go  to  school  unless  you  had  districts  divided  up  so  that 
the  schools  would  be  convenient.  Then  we  have  not  got  the  system  brought  down 
to  anything  like  enough  perfection  to  undertake  to  resort  to  that  method.  I  believe 
there  is  another  method  by  which  we  can  accomplish  the  same  results  as  by  the 
compulsory  law.  I  remember  saying  once  to  a  gentleman  who  was  opposing 
Clemson  College:  "  We  are  trying  to  establish  an  institution  here  that  will  appeal 
to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  people,  while  you  advocate  the  old  system, 
advocating  at  the  same  time  compulsory  education.  Now,  I  believe  the  compul- 
sory education  system  will  have  to  go  along  with  the  old  educational  system;  but 
if  we  were  to  adopt  our  system  of  education  and  meet  the  wants  and  demands  of 
tho  people,  and  let  them  see  it  demonstrated,  they  would  all  seek  it."  I  know  by 
my  own  observation  and  experience  here  with  Clemson  College  that  three-fourths 
of  the  boys  there  are  the  poor  boys  of  the  country,  that  never  would  have  got  an 
education  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  many  of  them  are  working  their  way 
through  there.  If  we  had  the  means  to  help  the  poor  boys  we  could  double  the 
capacity  and  fill  the  college  full  with  boys  from  that  ignorant  class  of  people. 
There  are  lots  of  boys  at  Clemson  whose  fathers  have  no  more  knowledge  of  edu- 
cation than — I  might  say,  I  have  [laughter] ;  not  a  bit;  and  yet  they  have  sent 
their  sons  and  are  keeping  them  there, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  have  no  schools  in 

some  sections  of  the  State  near  the  home  of  the  pupils,  and  that  is  a  reason 

A.  (Interrupting.)  I  said  that  was  a  reason  for  passing — it  would  be  hard  to, 
explain  these  country  conditions  unless  you  have  lived  in  them.  You  go  and 
establish  a  school  at  a  well-known  place  and  it  will  run  there  perhaps  for  a  few 
years,  and  all  of  a  sudden  it  will  begin  to  die  down  and  go  out,  and  you  will  notice 
that  the  children  in  that  neighborhood  have  grown  up  and  gone  off  and  gone  into 
business,  and  maybe  right  at  that  time  the  next  crop  of  children  are  not  there. 
Maybe  that  school  will  stay  there,  just  barely  hanging  on,  for  a  dozen  or  a  half 
dozen  years — I  knew  one  that  remained  in  that  condition  for  a  dozen  years — and 
then  another  crop  of  children  will  come  on.  These  conditions  induce  the  people 
in  the  country  to  make  a  good  many  changes  in  the  schools,  and  it  has  not  got 
down  to  a  fixed,  regular  system  of  division.  Then  again  there  are  big  streams 
which  the  children  can  not  cross,  and  high  waters,  and  so  on.  Many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  and  they  are  still  seeking  to  overcome 
them.  They  will  be  overcome  in  the  end;  but  I  say  that  our  system  has  not  got 
to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  I  would  advocate  compulsory  education. 

Q.  Could  not  the  law  be  framed  so  as  to  apply  to  the  towns  and  not  apply  to 
the  rural  districts?— A.  Oh,  yes;  I  do  not  know  whether  such  a  law  as  that  would 
be  constitutional.    It  would  be  a  special  law. 
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Q.  For  instance,  to  apply  in  all  cases  where  children  have  not  got  more  than  a 
certain  distance  to  travel  to  the  school?  Have  you  any  noticeable  class  of  shift- 
less persons  in  the  population  that  abandon  communities? — A.  There  is  an  element 
of  that  kind  to  be  met  with  in  the  white  race  almost  in  every  locality;  but  did  you 
use  the  word  "  abandon?  "  _ 

Q.  Tes;  I  used  the  word, ' '  abandon '  communities,  for  instance,  and  settle  some- 
where else? — A.  We  have  a  very  large  element  of  shiftless  negroes,  that  do  not 
abandon  us,  unfortunately .  They  hang  around  our  villages  and  depots  and  appar- 
ently do  nothing,  as  far  as  we  can  see;  a  great  many  of  them  do  not  care  to  have 
any  mode  of  livelihood. 

Q.  I  can  understand  how  that  is,  where  a  manufacturer,  for  instance,  changes 
from  one  place  to  another.  A  mill  might  be  abandoned  at  a  certain  place  and  be 
rebuilt  at  another,  of  course  carrying  with  it  the  operators.  But  your  State  is 
principally  an  agricultural  State? — A.  No,  sir;  the  upper  part  of  the  State  is  get- 
ting to  be  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  settlements  in  the  South. 

Q.  Is  there  any  shiftlessness  along  there? — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  shiftlessness 
there  among  the  white  people. 

Q.  It  is  among  the  agricultural  class,  is  it? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  there  is, 
unless  I  understand  what  you  mean  by  shiftlessness — you  mean  unsuccessfulness? 
If  you  mean  that,  there  is  a  very  large  class  of  unsuccessful  men  in  the  agricul- 
tural business.  They  do  not  work  very  hard,  but  they  still  work  and  attend  to 
their  business  and  get  along  as  peaceable,  good  citizens. 

Q.  Because  of  their  lack  of  success  they  are  likely  to  change  from  one  place  to 
another,  are  they — move  around? — A.  No,  sir;  not  very  much.  lam  speaking  of 
my  own  knowledge  now.     There  is  not  much  moving  among  them. 

Q.  The  illustration  that  you  gave  as  to  schooling  a  few  moments  ago  led  me  to  ask 
these  questions.  A  school  being  built  in  a  certain  community  and  scholars  who 
want  to  attend  it  having  grown  up  and  left  the  school,  the  school  stands  until 
another  crop  of  children  have  grown  up  to  occupy  it  again? — A.  I  do  not  mean 
by  that  that  the  parents  move  away. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  mean  in  sparsely  settled  communities? — A.  I  was 
trying  to  explain  this  country,  where  very  frequently  even  the  membership  of 
the  country  churches  will  go  down  to  the  very  lowest  ebb,  because  all  the  old 
members  have  died  out,  but  some  of  them  have  moved  out  or  changed  their  mem- 
bership; and  the  schools  are  the  same  way.  The  crops  of  children  come  in  shoals, 
like  fish;  that  is  my  observation. 

Mr.  Ratchford.  They  do?    That  explains  it. 

The  Witness.  Sometimes  the  schools  nourish  because  there  are  plenty  of  chil- 
dren, and  then  again  the  schools  are  not  nourishing,  because  the  children  are 
scarce.  Then  they  begin  to  work  around  and  change  the  schoolhouse  place 
immediately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  applies,  of  course,  to  the  rural  districts? — A.  Yes. 
If  we  could  receive  assistance  in  supplying  all  the  demands  of  all  the  people  in 
technical  education,  I  believe  that  there  would  be  such  a  demand  for  the  necessary 
steps  to  reach  that  point  that  we  should  be  supplied  one  way  or  other.  There  is  a 
big  movement  on  foot  throughout  the  State  to  establish  this  technical  teaching  in 
connection  with  the  free  schools,  and  there  are  some  schools  that  have  been 
already  organized.  I  think  there  is  one  in  Charleston  that  has  got  the  mechani- 
cal features.  I  do  not  know  the  nature  of  it;  I  have  seen  it  in  the  papers.  There 
is  one  down  at  Beach  Island,  and  I  saw  several  more  in  the  State;  and  now  Dr. 
Curry,  head  of  the  Peabody,  made  a  speech  in  Columbia,  before  the  legislature, 
in  which  he  very  strongly  advocated  the  addition  of  technical  training  to  the 
public-school  system;  and  this  demand  is  apparently  growing.  If  children  were 
trained  in  that  system  they  could  enter  much  more  profitably  or  be  prepared  f  or 
what  they  wanted  to  take  up.  In  other  words,  there  is  so  much  time  spent  at  the 
college  in  learning  these  preliminaries.  That  holds  back  and  delays  education. 
That  time  could  be  improved  much  more  profitably  and  they  could  be  carried 
further  in  4  years,  a  great  deal,  if  they  started  in  without  that  preliminary  train- 
ing. We  are  so  anxious  to  meet  the  demands  of  these  institutes  that  we  should 
like  help  from  anv  source.    I  would  unhesitatingly 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  You  think  you  can  ask  help  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment with  very  good  grace?— A.  I  would  accept  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
imaginable.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  this  textile  school.  Of  course 
that  is  a  new  business  in  this  country,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  up  North,  and 
these  were  so  costly  that  it  was  entirely  beyond  our  power  to  establish  anything 
duplicating  those  institutions.  We  had  to  start  this  upon  a  small  scale.  We 
wish  that  to  be  understood.  The  textile  school  addition  to  Clemson  College  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  manufacturers  all  over  the  country  in 
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donating  to  us  the  machinery  outfit,  the  equipment.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
generosity  wo  could  not  have  started  it  at  all.  This  technical  ■  raining  is  very 
costly,  in  that  it  requires  trained  men,  and  these  men  are  veiy  scarce.  You  take 
a  man  in  textile  designing  and  weaving — I  can  not  go  into  an  explanation  of  this 
matter  because  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it.  I  know  they  are  very  hard 
to  find— very  hard  to  find  a  man  to  fill  the  place  that  Mr.  Beatty  fills.  We  do  not 
propose  just  to  teach  the  boys  how  to  spin  and  weave  alone.  If  we  did  not  intend 
to  go  beyond  that,  we  could  not  with  any  kind  of  face  ask  the  State  to  contribute 
a  dollar  for  that  kind  of  education;  but  I  think  that  in  States  with  this  republican 
form  of  government  of  ours,  it  is  not  possible  to  tax  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few.  We  can  not  tax  the  people  to  give  a  man  a  particular  benefit.  You  can 
tax  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  and  incidentally  an  individual  maybe 
benefited.  If  we  were  to  stop  in  that  textile  school  with  the  idea  of  simply  making 
weavers  and  spinners  of  them,  that  would  be  wrong,  I  think.  If  you  were  to  go 
to  the  mill  you  could  get  that  practical  knowledge  quicker.  We  carry  along  with 
it  the  idea  that  in  textile  training  there  is  at  least  one-half  and  more  that  is 
mechanical.  We  have  got  machine  shops  and  a  mechanical  department  that  they 
go  through,  and  then  they  branch  off  into  this  textile  training,  and  with  all  there 
is  carried  along  with  it  a  general  broad  education,  a  liberal  education.  When 
we  take  it  into  view  that  we  are  turning  out  educated  men  who  are  to  go  into  our 
factories  and  become  the  leaders,  and  form  the  characters  of  the  people  in  factory 
labor — broad,  educated  men — we  think  the  benefits  derived  from  such  associations 
and  influences  as  that  would  be  large  enough  to  justify  the  State  in  going  into  it. 
It  is  a  benefit  to  the  whole  State,  in  preserving  the  State,  preserving  society, 
against  uprisings  and  troubles  that  are  liable  to  come  in  these  large  factory  pop- 
ulations. By  putting  educated  men  in  the  mixture  of  labor  to  exert  their  influ- 
ence over  that  mass,  the  benefit  would  certainly  be  enough  to  justify  the  State 
in  levying  a  tax  for  the  support  of  an  institution  that  would  bring  about  such 
protection  to  the  people  at  large  as  that  would  be. 
(Testimony  closed.) 


Charlotte,  N.  C,  March  IS,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  R.  HARRISON, 

Farmer,  Fairview,  S.  C. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  at  the 
Southern  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Mr.  E.  A.  Smyth  presiding.  Mr. 
John  R.  Harrison  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  12.40  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Will  you  give  your  name  to  the  stenographer? — A.  John 
R.  Harrison. 

Q.  What  is  your  residence? — A.  Fairview,  S.  C. 

Q.  And  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  a  farmer. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  to  the  commission? — A.  I  did  not  expect 
to  have  anything  to  say  upon  any  of  the  subjects  except  that  of  agriculture;  but 
since  I  have  Come  in  here  I  have  concluded  to  say  something  upon  educational 
matters,  and  especially  upon  the  free  common  schools  of  our  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Q.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  on  that,  and  also  in  reference  to  the 
labor  conditions  of  the  farming  class  of  South  Carolina,  both  white  and  colored, 
and  any  other  topics  that  you  would  like  to  talk  about. — A.  To  take  up  the  free- 
school  system  of  our  State,  first,  we  have  a  3-mill  tax  levied  upon  all  property 
of  South  Carolina  for  the  common  schools.  It  can  not  be  devoted  to  any  other 
purpose.     In  addition  to  that,  all  poll  tax  goes  to  the  common  schools. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  constitution,  is  it? — A.  That  is  a  contitutional  tax.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  every  school  district  of  South  Carolina  has  the  privilege  of  levying 
an  additional  tax  for  educational  purposes  within  its  bounds.  If  a  township  is 
too  large,  by  application  of  its  citizens  to  the  county  educational  board  it  can 
be  divided  up,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  that  comes  under  my  observation 
they  have  it  divided  up  now  so  that  in  almost  every  instance  we  have  one  white 
and  one  colored  school  in  a  school  district.  For  instance,  there  are  half  a  dozen 
in  a  township,  perhaps,  and  each  school  has  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the 
educational  board  of  the  county.    The  tax  is  the  amount  of  money  that  comes 
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from  the  State  of  South.  Carolina  to  these  free  schools,  and  we  have  the  option, 
as  I  said  awhile  ago,  of  levying  a  higher  tax.  Nearly  every  town  in  the  State 
avails  itself  of  that  privilege.  One  right  there  by  me  is  levying  a  4-mill  tax, 
making  the  educational  tax  7  mills  for  the  purpose  of  running  the  schools.  That 
takes  us  up  to  the  higher  education  of  the  State.  We  appropriate  in  round 
numbers  in  South  Carolina  §200,000.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the  last  appro- 
priation. That  takes  $200,000  for  the  difficult  higher  education.  That,  however, 
does  not  include  the  tag  tax,  as  we  know,  of  fertilizers,  which  goes  direct  to  Clem- 
son  College,  and  which  amounts,  as  has  been  stated,  in  round  numbers,  to  about 
§50,000.  So  you  see  we  appropriate  a  good  deal  of  money  to  the  common  schools 
as  well  as  to  the  higher  schools.  In  regard  to  the  tenants  and  the  children  of  the 
different  communities:  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  exactly  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, Colonel  Simpson,  who  just  preceded  me.  My  observation  is  that  our  people, 
with  very  small  exceptions,  avail  themselves  of  all  educational  opportunities  that 
are  presented  to  them.  There  are  very  few  that  will  not  send  their  children  to 
school.  There  are  a  few  that  can  not,  but  this  class  is  very  small.  Sometimes  you 
find  a  widow,  who  is  left  without  anything  and  she  must  live  in  some  way,  and 
sometimes  does  it  by  putting  her  children  to  work.  That  class  sometimes  can 
not  avail  themselves  even  of  the  advantages  of  the  free  school.  But  a  great  many 
of  them  do  it  in  this  way:  They  will  perhaps  have  halt'  a  dozen  children,  and  they 
will  send  3  or  4  of  them  to  school  this  year,  and  next  year  those  will  go  to  work 
and  another  set  will  go  to  school.  I  am  not  claiming  that  our  free-school  system  is 
anything  like  what  we  would  like  to  have  it.  We  should  like  to  have  it  run  8  or  9 
months.  That  is  the  general  feeling  throughout  the  State.  My  observation  is 
that  we  have  an  abundance  of  what  we  call  the  higher  literary  education,  but  we 
have  not  an  abundance  of  technical,  manual,  or  industrial  education.  We  are 
lacking  in  two  particulars  in  regard  to  our  educational  system.  My  idea  is  that 
our  common  free  schools  ought  to  be  graded  up  to  the  point  where  every  young 
man  and  young  women  should  have  an  ordinary  English  education  which  would 
fit  him  for  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  and  after  that  time  they 
should  have  the  privilege  of  going  to  a  technical,  manual,  or  literary  institution, 
as  their  inclinations  would  suggest.  That  is  where  the  trouble  has  come  in.  I 
very  heartily  agree  with  Professor  Beatty  in  what  he  said  in  regard  to  training 
by  theory  .as  well  as  practice.  I  know  of  a  good  many  young  men  who  have 
learned  by  actual  practice — that  is,  manufacturing  in  its  different  departments — 
but  they  are  lacking  in  that  broader  culture  that  the  technical  schools  would 
give.  I  am  not  in  any  way  connected  with  Clemson  College,  either  as  trustee 
or  otherwise.  I  am  not  altogether  in  sympathy  with  the  policy  that  is  pursued 
there.  I  think  that  too  much  attention  has  been  given  in  the  past  to  the  literary 
department  instead  of  the  technical.  Since  the  establishment  of  this  technical 
school  recently  (I  believe  it  has  been  done  within  the  last  2  years)  more  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  that  department;  but  before  that  time  some  dissatisfac- 
tion existed  in  our  State  because  of  the  fact  that  too  much  attention  was  given 
to  the  literary  to  the  neglect  of  the  practical  and  mechanical  departments.  I 
think  the  United  States  Government  could  very  profitably  give  a  liberal  support 
to  that  institution.  I  do  not  take  the  view  that  a  school  like  Clemson  is  beneficial 
to  South  or  North  Carolina,  or  to  the  South,  even.  I  take  the  view  that  all 
products  that  are  made  in  America,  I  care  not  whether  in  Dakota  or  South 
Carolina,  should  go  out  in  a  manufactured  state.  Therefore,  if  these  technical 
schools  are  made  a  success,  they  will  benefit  the  entire  land.  It  would  pay  the 
United  States,  not  only  in  the  South  but  everywhere,  to  put  money  enough  into 
that  institution,  with  proper  safeguards,  to  make  it  a  first-class  institution,  and 
an  institution  at  which  every  boy,  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor,  can  get  the  educa- 
tion that  he  wants.  I  think  that  South  Carolina  is  appropriating  just  about 
as  much  money  as  she  can  afford  toward  education.  Take,  for  instance,  railroad 
property.  It  is  assessed  so  many  thousand  dollars  per  mile.  It  is  a  fair  valuation. 
It  is  not  understood  to  be  quite  the  amount  that  the  property  is  actually  worth, 
but  very  near  it;  and  the  levy  for  all  purposes  is  about  as  much  as  the  property 
can  stand.  Therefore,  we  are  not  in  a  position  as  a  State  to  do  any  more  for 
education  than  what  we  have  been  doing;  yet  our  common  schools  need  it  more 
than  anything  else.  In  addition  to  that,  I  would  say  that  in  the  rural  commu- 
nities, where  the  education  is  most  neglected,  the  neglect  is  not  caused  by  the 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  need  of  it,  but  by  the  depression  in  that  particular 
line  which  has  existed  in  the  South  for  a  good  many  years.  The  raw  material 
that  we  produce  in  the  South  has  barely  been  above  the  cost  of  production,  and 
it  has  reduced  our  people  to  very  great  straits,  and  my  observation  is  that  that 
is  the  cause  of  the  migration  Colonel  Simpson  spoke  of.  It  is  not  an  increase 
spasmodically  of  all  children,  but  it  is  the  depression  of  the  business.    Some 
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other  business  offers  better  inducements.  That  is  all  I  mean  to  say  on  the' 
educational  question. 

Q.  The  property  in  South  Carolina  is  largely  owned  by  the  whites,  is  it  not?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  taxes  are  largely  paid  by  the  white  race?— A.  Yes.  The  bulk  of  the 
taxes  are  paid  by  the  white  race.    The  colored  race  pays  the  poll  tax. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  tax  paid  in  South  Carolina 
by  the  whites  and  the  amount  paid  by  the  colored  people?— A.  My  recollection  of 
it  is  somewhere  about  three-fourths. 

Q.  The  amount  appropriated  by  the  school  is  divided  per  capita,  is  it  not,  among 
the  children? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  the  colored  schools  get  as  much  total  as  the  white  schools  get?— 
A  Yes;  the  enrolled  attendance  of  1899  will  be  the  basis  for  the  appropriation  of 
money  for  1900.  For  instance,  you  have  got  a  hundred  scholars  in  your  school 
enrolled  for  1899.  Then  in  1900  your  proportionate  share  of  money  will  be  based 
on  100. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  state  that  three-fourths  of 
the  taxes  of  South  Carolina  are  paid  by  the  white  population,  or  thereabouts?— 
A.  Since  I  answered  that  question  I  am  satisfied  I  am  mistaken,  and  I  will  simply 
say  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  tax  is  paid  by  the  white  people.  I  can  not  say 
what  per  cent. 

Q.  You  can  not  say  whether  the  major  portion  is  paid  by  the  whites  or  not?— 
A.  Oh,  yes;  very  largely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  You  are  in  doubt  whether  it  is  as  low  as  three-quarters?— 
A.  No.no.  Now,  since  I  answered  that  question,  I  may  state  that  that  is  incor- 
rect, that  there  is  a  greater  difference  than  that. 

A.  Larger  amount  is  paid  by  the  whites? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  amount  is  divided  among  the  pupils,  regardless  of  the  color.  But  there 
are  more  colored  children  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  South  Carolina  than  white? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  more  colored  people  in  the  State  than  white  people? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  colored  population  of 
the  South  to  the  whites? — A.  It  is  between  a  third  and  a  half. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  It  is  four  to  six,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  taking  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  South.  Our  school  system  is  a  very  good  one.  We  simply  are  defi- 
cient for  the  lack  of  money  to  carry  it  along,  that  is  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  any  plan  to  suggest  by  which  additional 
revenue  might  be  raised  by  the  State  for  that  purpose? — A.  Not  by  the  State — I 
have  not. 

Q.  By  any  other  source? — A..  I  think  it  would  pay  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  make  a  liberal  appropriation  to  the  common  schools  and  to  the 
industrial  and  technical  schools  of  the  State.  I  would  suggest  an  appropriation 
to  the  higher  education  of  the  State  by  the  National  Government. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  North  Carolina  should  not  be  benefited  in 
the  same  way? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Or  any  other  Southern  State — Georgia,  Alabama? — A.  I  even  think  there 
would  be  more  benefit,  or  as  much,  at  least,'  because  I  am  not  sure  but  Georgia's 
illiteracy  is  greater  than  ours.  There  is  another  point  I  intend  to  speak  about, 
and  that  is  there  ia  only  one  place  in  South  Carolina  where  a  boy  can  get  a  free 
education;  thatisthe  Citadel  Academy.  It  is  supported  by  the  State;  heis  boarded 
and  clothed,  and  there  is  no  tuition  charged. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  the  Citadel  Academy?— A.  It  is  a  military  insti- 
tution in  Charleston.  It  is  rather  in  the  way  of  a  business  education  with  a  mili- 
tary feature. 

Q.  Is  it  a  State  institution?— A.  It  is  a  State  institution. 

Q.  Pai  t  of  the  students  are  beneficiaries  of  the  State  and  part  of  them  are  pay- 
ing?— A.  The  State  appropriates  money  enough  to  support  about  two  beneficiary 
scholars  from  each  county  in  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  any  system  of  private  schools  in  your 
State? — A.  Yes.  They  are  subject,  though,  to  the  public  schools.  For  instance, 
we  have  schools  that  will  run  out  in  4  months,  5  months,  or  6  months.  The 
patrons  of  the  school  will  conclude  that  they  want  it  to  go  longer,  and  they  will 
call  a  meeting  and  make  arrangements  just  simply  to  continue  the  school.  That 
is  frequently  done,  and  especially  is  it  the  case  at  seasons  of  the  year  when  the 
children  are  not  needed  at  other  business. 

Q.  In  that  case  the  patrons  of  the  school  raise  the  necessary  amount  of  money 
to  continue  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  parochial  schools  in  your  State  conducted  by  the  different 
religious  sects? — A.  Not  of  the  primary  order. 
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Q.  For  higher  education?— A.  Yes.  We  have  almost  every  denomination. 
Four  or  five  denominations  have  higher  schools.  "We  have  more  for  women  than 
we  have  for  men,  although  I  believe  all  denominations— Baptist,  Methodist,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Lutherans — have  higher  educational  institutions.  They  have  what 
they  call  the  higher  preparatory  school  at  each  of  them.  That  is,  when  a  boy 
goes  to  a  college  and  is  not  prepared  to  enter  he  is  placed  in  the  preparatory 
department.  I  think  we  are  as  well  equipped,  so  far  as  literary  institutions  are 
concerned,  as  we  need  to  be,  but  we  are  deficient  in  common  schools,  and  I  think 
in  the  industrial  and  manual-training  schools.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
good  policy  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  technical  training  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  State  because  of  the  fact  that  up  to  that  point  they  are  not  very  extensive; 
it  doesn't  go  very  far,  and  if  you  undertake  to  make  a  specialty,  then  you  are 
obliged  to  leave  off  in  the  general  things.  A  boy  or  girl  up  to  15  or  16  years  old 
does  not  get  too  much  of  a  general  education  anyway,  and  if  part  of  it  is  taken  up 
in  a  special  course  he  gets  very  little  of  the  general  knowledge.  I  think  he  had 
better  take  his  special  course  after  he  is  out  of  the  free  schools  of  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  the  farming  conditions 
and  labor,  both  white  and  colored,  in  South  Carolina,  and  all  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding it? — A.  In  the  topics  I  noticed  a  question  as  to  the  proportion  that  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  now  compared  with  50  years  ago.  That  brings  us  back 
to  1850.  I  could  not  very  well  answer  that  question  so  far  back,  but  I  can  take  it 
back  to  1865,  when  the  war  between  the  States  was  at  an  end.  At  the  end  of  that 
war,  and  perhaps  up  to  about  1876  or  1880,  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  popula- 
tion, both  white  and  colored,  was  engaged  in  agriculture  almost  exclusively.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  any  exaggeration  to  say  that  three-fourths  of  our  population  at 
that  time  were  agriculturists.  We  had  no  money;  we  had  nothing  except  the 
lands,  and  mules,  and  horses,  and  such  things  as  we  could  get  hold  of.  Therefore 
almost  the  entire  population,  white  and  black,  went  into  the  agricultural  busi- 
ness. Agriculture  was  very  profitable,  prices  were  high,  and  our  people  made 
money  pretty  tolerably  rapidly.  As  they  made  money,  they  quit  agriculture; 
the  prices  decreased  and  they  went  into  other  business  which  loomed  up  as  being 
more  profitable.  From  about  that  time  to  the  present  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  the  country  has  greatly  decreased. 

Q.  You  think  that  applies  all  over  the  State,  or  just  to  this  section — the  hill 
country  in  which  you  live? — A.  I  think  there  is  a  greater  decrease  in  the  upper 
section  of  the  State  than  in  the  lower  part,  birt  I  think  it  applies  to  the  whole 
State,  and  the  cause  of  it,  I  think,  is  the  unprofitableness  of  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  there  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturists 
to  drift  from  the  farm  into  the  city  or  the  town? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  tendency  peculiarly  noticeable  among  the  young  men  of  to-day  who 
are  raised  on  the  farm? — A.  Yes.  I  believe  that  within  the  past  5  years  nine- 
tenths  of  the  agricultural  population  of  our  State  would  have  quit  the  farm,  and 
did  quit  the  farm,  wherever  they  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  something  better 
to  do;  not  specially  to  go  to  town,  but  going  anywhere  where  they  could  get  better 
wages  and  regular  employment.  That  is  the  main  reason  why  our  people  are 
quitting  the  farm  and  going  to  the  manufactories. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  part  do  you  come  from? — A.  Greenville 
County,  S.  C. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  raise  cotton  at  a  profit  in  your  section  of  the  country? — A. 
We  are  at  present  prices. 

Q.  How  about  prices  last  year  and  the  year  before? — A.  We  did  not  make  any 
money. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  making  money?  When  people  go  on  raising  crops 
year  after  year  and  are  able  to  keep  going,  making  a  living,  existing  some  way 
without  mortgaging  their  farms,  they  must  make  something,  do  they  not? — A.  I 
did  not  say  we  lost.  I  said  we  did  not  make  any  money.  The  cost  of  making 
cotton  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  5  cents.  In  our  country  we  can  raise  everything 
we  want  to  eat;  that  is,  bread  and  meat — indulge  in  none  of  the  luxuries.  Then 
our  cotton  would  go  to  the  payment  of  the  wages,  and  of  the  taxes,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  over  as  profit  to  the  landlord.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  not  making 
any  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth  . )  Is  the  farming  in  your  country  done  largely  by  the  tenant 
class;  is  land  rented  out?— A.  Yes;  it  is  done  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  We  hire  and 
we  pay  in  kind  and  share  of  the  crop,  which  means  that  the  landlord  furnishes 
the  lands,  mules,  and  everything  except  labor,  and  the  tenant  is  paid  a  share  of 
the  crop. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  share  does  he  receive?— A.  In  my  section  of 
the  country  we  give  one-half  to  the  laborer. 
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Q.  And  who  furnishes  the  seed  in  that  case?— A.  The  landlord  furnishes  every-  , 
thing — tools  and  all.     Then  there  is  another  system  of  renting.    The  tenant  fur- 
nishes the  stock.     They  generally  pay  a  standing  rent  of  so  many  bales  of  cotton 
for  a  1-horse  farm,  which  is  usually  about  one-fourth,  or  1 ,200  pounds  for  a  1-horse 
crop. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  And  then  the  tenant  takes  everything  else? — A.  He  gets 
everything  else  then.     He  furnishes  everything  except  the  land. 

Q.  Is  that  system  you  mention  general  throughout  your  section  of  South  Caro- 
lina?— A.  Yes;  pretty  general.  In  connection  with  that,  we  have  a  wage  system, 
paid  in  money.    There  are  three  systems. 

Q.  Under  the  third  system  labor  has  no  share  in  the  crop  whatever? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  are  the  wages  usually?— A.  From  $8  to  $13  a 
month. 

Q.  And  board? — A.  As  a  general  thing  it  will  average  about  §8  to  $10  a  month 
and  board.  If  he  boards  himself  he  gets  $13  a  month.  That  has  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  wages. 

Q.  Has  he  any  other  privileges,  in  the  way  of  keeping  a  horse  or  anything  of 
that  kind? — A.  He  can  if  he  wants  to.     There  is  no  restriction  on  that. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  tenant  system  and  wages.  It  is  invariable  that  they  have 
a  garden,  and  truck  patch,  and  potato  patch,  and  watermelon  patch.  They  have 
that,  and  the  hired  man  usually  gets  that,  too. 

Q.  The  tenant  is  the  man  who  furnishes  the  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  one-half  of  the  profit? — A.  Yes;  and  he  always  gets ■ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  (Interrupting.)  The  labor  that  you  hire  for  wages — how 
many  hours;  from  sun  to  sun? — A.  We  have  no  system  in  regard  to  that;  only 
i,he  fact  that  we  have  to  have  daylight,  and  that  regulates  it.  In  the  winter  sea- 
son the  hours  are  very  short.  As  you  know,  our  days  are  short  and  sometimes 
they  are  cold  in  the  morning.  But  in  the  summer  the  rule  is  to  begin  about  sunup 
and  knock  off  2  or  3  hours  at  dinner  time  and  then  go  until  night  again.  Ten  or 
12  hours  some  days  during  the  summer  and  in  the  winter  6  or  8.  There  is  no 
regulated  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  fertilizers  are  used  on  the  land,  who  pays  for 
them? — A.  In  my  section  of  the  State  it  is  divided — one-half,  or  whatever  propor- 
tion the  crop  is  bringing.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  State,  however,  the  rule  is  a 
little  different;  the  landlord  gives  it  to  him  and  furnishes  the  guano.  There  are 
some  sections  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State  that  I  have  recently  been  in. 

Q.  Are  fertilizers  largely  used? — A.  Yes;  on  almost  every  farm.  I  do  not  know 
one  that  don't,  invariably. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  from  your  observation,  that  any  new  method  or  practice  of 
farming  could  be  adopted  that  would  give  better  results,  so  that  they  could  make 
cotton,  we  will  say,  pay  something  at  5  cents  a  pound? — A.  That  is  largely  a 
matter  of  speculation.  Picking  cotton  is  one  of  the  costliest  things  that  we  have, 
and  a  great  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  invent  a  cotton-picking  machine,  and 
it  has  been  unsuccessful  practically  up  to  the  present  time.  The  next  costly  item 
in  cotton  raising  is  hoeing,  and  a  great  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  invent  a 
machine  to  chop  cotton  with;  that  is,  thin  it  out. 

Q.  Cotton  is  planted  in  a  drill  and  comes  up  in  a  continuous  row?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  chopping  out,  I  understand,  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  plants  in 
that  row.  There  is  about  10  times  the  amount  planted  that  is  needed.  It  is  a 
delicate  plant  when  it  first  comes  up,  and  cool  and  damp  weather  will  cause  it 
very  often  to  die  out,  and  they  have  to  plant  more  than  is  necessary,  and  this 
hoeing  is  to  eliminate  the  superfluous  plants? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  case  a  man  receives  $13  a  month,  which  I  believe 
is  the  figure  you  stated,  what  part  of  that  is  required  to  support  him? — A.  It  is 
entirely  according  to  how  he  lives.  If  a  man  will  take  a  bread-and-meat  diet  in 
South  Carolina  he  can  live  very  cheap,  He  can  live  on  perhaps  10  cents  a  day. 
He  can  spend  any  amount  from  that  up. 

Q.  Those  farm  hands  usually  have  families  and  rents  to  pay? — Yes.  No  rent; 
no.    The  house  is  furnished  and  his  wood  is  furnished. 

Q.  They  can  support  families  on  $13  a  month,  can  they? — A.  They  can,  and  it 
is  entirely  according  to  how  they  live. 

Q.  They  do  do  it?— A.  Yes, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  A  great  deal  of  the  work  is  done  by  minors,  is  it  not— by 
children?— A.  Yes,  and  women. 

Q.  And  the  picking  is  done  almost  altogether  by  women  and  children?— A.  A 
great  deal  is  done  by  women  and  children. 

Q.  And  some  plowing  is  done  by  women  occasionally? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  But  mostly  colored  labor  is  employed  in  raising  cot- 
ton?—A.  Yes.  I  suppose  that,  taking  the  whole  State, nine-tenths  of  it  is  colored 
labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  has  become  of  the  white  population  in  your  sec- 
tion?— A.  They  have  gone  to  the  mills. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  wages  of  colored 
farm  labor  and  that  of  white  labor  generally? — A.  There  is  some,  I  believe. 

Q.  In  favor  of  which?— A.  In  favor  of  the  colored  labor.  I  believe  that  most 
of  the  farmers  prefer  the  colored  men  for  agricultural  labor.  He  is  stouter  as  a 
general  thing,  and  he  has  been  trained  for  several  generations,  and  he  is  hard  to 
beat  at  either  hoeing  or  picking  cotton. 

Q.  Is  he  generally  more  successful  than  the  white  man? — A.  He  has  generally 
got  to  have  somebody  to  instruct  him  and  show  him  what  to  do. 

Q.  Have  you  much  of  what  is  known  as  the  renter  class  among  the  whites  in 
your  country?— A.  "We  have  a  good  many,  yet  not  as  many  as  heretofore.  A  great 
many  leave  the  farm  and  go  to  the  mill. 

Q.  Go  to  the  cotton  mills? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  very  migratory  people,  were  they  not,  moving  from  farm  to  farm 
every  year? — A.  Yes.  Well,  a  great  many  of  them  were  not.  A  great  many  of 
them  that  have  gone  to  the  mills  were  landowners,  and  they  were  a  pretty  good 
class  of  people. 

Q.  They  have  rented  out  their  farms?— A.  And  they  found  with  the  depression 
of  agriculture  that  with  the  same  amount  of  labor  they  could  make  more  money 
in  the  factory,  and  it  has  induced  a  great  many  people  to  leave  or  sell  their  little 
farms. 

Q.  If  they  did  not  sell  they  would  rent  to  somebody? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Very  often  to  colored  people? — A.  Yes;  they  have  done  so,  yes. 

Q.  In  that  way  a  gradual  change  has  come  over  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
class  among  the  farmers  of  your  section  in  the  last  30  years?  A  great  many  white 
renters  have  left  the  farm  and  gone  to  these  cotton  villages,  and  their  places  have 
been  taken  by  colored  people? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  not  that  resulted  in  drawing  some  of  the  colored  people  that  were  indo- 
lent and  nonworkers  around  the  towns  out  into  the  country  again? — A.  I  don't 
think  so.  We  are  scarcer  of  agricultural  labor  this  year  than  we  have  ever  been 
in  my  section  of  the  country.  The  colored  population  are  inclined  to  leave  the 
farms,  too,  but  instead  of  going  into  the  mills  to  work  they  are  inclined  to  go  to 
towns  to  do  jobs,  such  as  washing,  driving — anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  the  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  advanced  in 
proportion  to  the  advance  in  the  cotton  product? — A.  Yes.  Usually  during  the 
period  of  4  to  5  cent  cotton  it  went  down.  Farmers  could  not  pay  the  amount 
they  are  now  paying. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  And  those  tenants  who  had  a  share  of  the  crop  had  less 
value  for  their  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  cotton  has  advanced  in  price  those  who  are  working  on  shares  have 
been  getting  a  larger  return? — A.  Y  es. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  That  also  applies  to  those  who  are  employed  by  the 
month? — A.  Yes.  They  get  better  wages  this  year  than  they  have  had  for  several 
years. 

Q.  Is  there  any  diversity  in  agriculture  in  your  part  of  the  State? — A.  Not  a 
great  deal,  sir. 

Q.  No  tendency  toward  it? — A.  We  plant  mainly  corn  and  wheat;  not  very 
extensively  of  wheat  and  oats;  some  rye,  some  barley,  some  molasses,  and  the 
bulk  of  our  crop  is  cotton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  can  not  raise  cotton  in  your  section  of  the  State 
without  the  use  of  fertilizer? — A.  We  can  not.  I  know  of  no  section  of  South 
Carolina  where  it  can  be  successfully  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  average  cost  per  acre  for  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizer in  cotton? — A.  I  expect  the  average  would  be  about  200  pounds  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer,  which  has  gone  up  considerably  this  year. 

Q.  Two  hundred  pounds  per  acre? — A.  Yes.  Where  land  is  well  attended  to, 
and  gets  that  every  year,  and  is  worked  in  cotton,  it  will  increase  its  value  a  little, 
and  after  a  while  produce  more. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  that  200  pounds  at  present?  Do  you  know?— A.  The 
standard  guano  is  selling  to-day  in  our  State  at  §18  per  ton.  It  is  according  to 
the  per  cent  of  ammonia  and  other  ingredients. 

Q.  About  SI. 80  an  acre?— A.  Yes.  Well,  that  does  not  take  into  consideration 
any  homemade  stuff  that  we  have. 
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Q.  What  you  have  to  purchase  on  the  market? — A.  Yes;  commercial  fertilizer. 

Q.  Congressman  White,  of  North  Carolina,  has  given  this  commission  a  good 
deal  of  information  about  the  lien  law,  and  the  laws  of  that  nature.  Is  there  any 
such  law  in  your  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  conditions,  and  how  do  they  operate? — A.  I  think  that  lien 
law  has  been  beneficial  to  the  poorer  class  of  people  in  our  State,  to  take  it  as  a 
whole.  It  has  been  abused,  and  a  great  many  hardships  have  accrued  from  it; 
but  wherever  a  man  made  the  effort  to  rise  the  lien  law  has  been  of  some  benefit 
to  him.  For  instance,  yon  take  the  young  man  who  marries  and  gets  out  and 
rents  a  farm,  and  he  is  going  to  lay  by  what  he  makes.  He  must  have  something 
in  the  shape  of  credit;  he  has  no  money,  and  he  really  has  nothing  but  his  labor. 
The  lien  law  in  South  Carolina  enables  him  to  give  a  mortgage,  as  it  were,  upon 
his  labor  for  his  actual  necessaries.  In  our  State  where  it  is  carried  out  it  can 
not  be  for  anything  except  actual  necessaries.  It  can  not  be  for  a  Sunday  hat,  a 
Sunday  pair  of  shoes,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  It  must  be  something  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  that  crop.  That  is  not  strictly  adhered  to,  and  a  great  many 
men  get  anything  they  want  and  need;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  courts  they  have 
held  that  it  must  be  necessary  to  the  production  of  crops  or  it  can  not  be  collected 
except  under  ordinary  process  of  law.  The  lien  law  was  much  more  used  in  our 
State  a  few  years  ago  than  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  It  is  becoming  obsolete? — A.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  so  every  year.  Our  people  seem  to  be  changing  their  ideas'  gradually,  and 
where  they  have  not  the  capital  to  make  their  crops  they  usually  go  to  the  banks 
or  to  some  individual. 

Q.  Have  the  number  of  banks  increased  in  your  section? — A.  Yes;  the  banking 
facilities  have  increased.  I  think  3  or  3  years  ago  there  was  but  1  bank  about 
Greenville.  I  think  there  are  4  or  5  there  now.  Then  other  towns  had  none  at 
all.     They  have  gradually  increased  the  banking  facilities  here. 

Q.  Do  they  largely  do  that  business  of  loaning  io  the  farmers? — A.  Instead  of 
going  to  the  loan  merchant  he  goes  to  the  bank  and  pays  the  regular  rate  of 
interest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)-  What  is  that  regular  rate? — A.  The  law  of  the  State 
allows  7  per  cent  if  no  contract  is  made;  8  per  cent  under  special  contract. 

Q.  Is  8  per  cent  the  maximum? — A.  That  is  all  the  law  allows.  If  a  man  pays 
more  than  that  he  does  it  of  his  own  accord,  and  he  has  got  redress  in  the  law. 

Q.  Does  it  often  happen  that  he  is  asked  to  pay  more? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  instance  now  where  more  is  demanded. 

Q.  In  cases  where  the  tenant  agrees  to  furnish  the  labor  for  one-half  the  crop 
how  does  he  manage  to  live  until  that  crop  is  produced  and  marketed?  Does  he 
borrow  money  of  the  banks  and  give  a  mortgage  on  the  crops? — A.  If  I  make  a 
contract  with  a  man  there  is  competition  for  labor  in  the  country  to  bring  it  to 
that  point.  I  give  him  the  option;  I  will  advance  you  so  many  dollars  on  that 
crop  at  a  certain  rate  of  interest,  or  you  can  go  to  the  merchant  or  bank,  or  any- 
body else  you  please,  and  get  your  money  or  your  supplies.  In  that  case,  with 
the  crop  where  you  pay  in  kind,  the  landlord  must  sign  what  is  known  as  a  quit- 
claim; that  is,  that  he  will  be  "  hands  off,"  because  the  law  gives  the  landlord  a 
lien  upon  the  tenant's  crop  for  any  supplies  that  he  may  furnish  him  that  are 
necessary  to  the  producing  of  the  crop,  and  if  he  furnishes  it  he  is  the  first  man 
that  is  paid. 

Q.  Unless  he  signs  the  paper  to  the  contrary  waiving  that  right?— A.  Yes;  he 
can  waive  that  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laboring  class  better 
to-day  than  35  years  ago?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  good, 
because  35  years  ago  agricultural  products  were  high.  I  do  not  recollect  exactly, 
but  I  believe  cotton  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  18  to  20  cents.  Corn 
was  as  high  as  SI  and  §1.50  a  bushel. 

Q.  And  you  think  labor  on  the  farm  shares  in  the  advance  in  the  agricultural 
products  and  shares  in  the  loss?— A.  It  undoubtedly  does.  I  can  not  see  it  in  any 
other  way.  Transportation  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  progress  of  the  coun- 
try. We  have  no  water  facilities  in  our  part  of  the  State;  they  have  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  State.  The  railroads  can  kill  off  any  town  that  they  want  to,  because 
they  can  discriminate  for  or  against  it.  You  can  buy  corn  very  cheap  up  in  the 
Northwest.  When  com  is  needed  down  South  here,  say  at  Charlotte,  it  costs 
more  to  bring  it  here,  I  expect,  than  it  does  to  buy  it.  Then  again,  on  some  sys- 
tems of  railroad  it  seems  impossible  for  them  to  see  the  justice  or  necessity  of 
having  certain  distribution  points.  The  railroad  laws  of  the  country  give  them 
that  privilege  because  of  competitive  points.  For  instance,  they  will  haul  a  car 
30  or  40  miles  farther  away  for  less  money  than  thev  will  drop  that  car  for  on  the 
way,  and  in  that  way  they  can  build  up  one  town  and  kill  off  another. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  noticed  the  injurious  effects  of  that  policy 
in  any  particular  part  of  your  State?— A.  I  think  I  have,  sir.  You  take  all  towns 
around  Greenville — it  is  a  competitive  point;  more  than  one  system  of  railroads 
enter  in  there.  They  will  bring  goods  from  another  point  to  Greenville  cheaper, 
and  pass  right  by  local  stations,  enabling  the  merchants  at  Greenville  to  sell  their 
goods  cheaper  than  other  places;  and  it  is  a  difficult  point  to  get  at.  I  can  not 
suggest  anything  in  the  way  of  remedy,  because  we  have  a  raUroad  commission 
in  South  Carolina,  and  you  apply  to  them  for  redress  upon  any  of  the  wrongs 
and  injustices,  and  if  the  railroad  passes  out  of  the  State,  then  it  interferes  with 
interstate  commerce.  I  have  recently  thought  that  that  is  one  thing  that  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  take  into  its  control — the  regulation  of  the  trans- 
portation department  all  over  this  whole  country. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  Government  ownership? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not,  but  supervision 
and  regulation. 

Q.  The  railroad  commission  of  South  Carolina  has  power  to  regulate  these 
inequalities  if  it  would? — A.  Yes;  in  the  State. 

Q.  Under  the  law? — A.  It  is  a  local  matter,  and  we  are  a  small  State,  and  our 
railroad  commission  doesn't  benefit  us  if  we  have  to  be  confined  to  South  Caro- 
lina. Our  main  road  through  the  principal  part  of  South  Carolina  runs  through 
several  States,  and  only  a  short  distance,  about  100  miles,  in  South  Carolina, 
so  we  have  very  little  control.  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  needs  revision  some  way  or  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  not  think  their  powers  ought  to  be  enlarged? — A. 
Their  powers  ought  to  be  enlarged,  and  their  requirements  should  be  extended. 

Q.  In  the  line  you  suggest  of  supervision  and  regulation  of  freight  charges? — 
A.  Yes:  and  passenger  rates,  too. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  tariff  or  classification  should  originate  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  instead  of  being  suggested  to  them? — A.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  necessarily  so  in  order  to  make  it  effective. 

Q.  You  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  such  power 
that  its  decisions  in  such  cases  would  be  enforced  until  passed  upon  by  the  court? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  as  it  is  now — suspended  until  the  court  acts  on  it? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the 
point  exactly.  I  think  that  change  ought  to  be  made,  and  some  other  changes, 
too.  I  think  that  the  rule  in  regard  to  competitive  points  needs  changing.  I  do 
not  see  the  necessity  of  passing  by  a  station  and  carrying  a  car  to  another  station 
for  less  money.  Take,  for  instance,  a  car  that  I  might  want  to  send  to  Fountain 
Inn,  and  some  other  fellow  would  want  to  send  one  to  Greenville,  living  farther 
away;  he  would  get  his  10  cents  cheaper.  I  do  not  think  that  ought  to  be  allowed. 
In  regard  to  the  ability  of  a  man  to  get  labor,  I  know  that  is  a  question  that  is 
mentioned.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  man  in  South  Carolina  that  can  not  get  work 
to  day  if  he  wants  it.  There  are  times  when  he  can  not  get  as  big  wages  as  he 
would  like.  That  has  been  for  several  years  past;  but  still  he  can  get  work,  and 
it  will  enable  him  to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  We  have  no  trouble  about 
that. 

Q.  You  have  no  idle  class  in  South  Carolina? — A.  We  have  no  idle  class  except 
the  voluntary  class. 

Q.  The  loafers?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  we  understand  you  to  say  there  is  work  in  South  Carolina  for  everybody 
who  wants  it? — A.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  wants  it  can  get  work  in 
South  Carolina. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Get  it,  generally  speaking,  the  year  round,  can  he? — 
A.  Yes;  he  can.  We  have  a  demand  for  labor  that  is  constant.  I  have  not  seen 
the  time,  certainly  since  1865,  when  there  was  not  a  demand  for  labor  in  our  State. 

Q.  What  employment  is  usually  afforded  to  these  people  in  the  winter  season?— 
A.  On  the  farms  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  cotton  is  not  picked  out  at  Christ- 
mas. It  does  not  quite  get  finished  if  there  is  a  big  crop  like  that  of  year  before 
last.  There  are  quantities  in  the  field  at  Christmas,  and  immediately  after  Christ- 
mas you  have  got  to  begin  the  preparation  for  another  crop  of  cotton.  All  the 
fall  the  small  grain  is  put  in,  and  the  cotton  is  to  pick.  That  is  the  main  point. 
It  is  cotton— pick  cotton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Picking  cotton  costs  about  U  to  11  cents  per  pound?— A. 
No;  it  doesn't  cost  us  that  much.  We  cut  it  down  for  about  40  or  50  cents  a 
hundred  pounds.    That  is  seed  cotton. 

Q.  But  in  the  lint  it  amounts  to  li  to  1+  a  pound,  does  it  not?— A.  Yes;  just 
ahout. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Then  the  employment  that  is  offered  is  farm  work 
all  the  year  round,  is  it? — A.  Yes;  and  whatever  business  a  man  follows;  what- 
ever kind  of  labor  he  can  get  all  the  time. 
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,Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  These  cotton  mills  you  speak  of  around  you  are  constantly 
drawing  on  agricultural  labor? — A.  They  are. 

Q.  There  are  a  great  many  new  mills  being  built,  you  said? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Constantly  inviting  people  away  from  the  farm? — A.  More  people  left  the 
farm  during  the  last  year  or  two  than  ever  before. 

Q.  They  leave  because  they  can  make  more  money  at  the  mills  and  are  better 
satisfied? — A.  Yes.  And  then  another  thing:  some  of  the  mills — and  that  espe- 
cially in  case  of  the  Piedmont  and  Pebyer  mills — have  appropriated  liberally, 
added  to  the  appropriation  of  the  State  for  the  schools,  and  some  of  them  keep 
first-class  graded  schools  for  8  or  10  months  in  the  year.  That  is  an  inducement 
to  people  who  want  to  give  their  children  something  of  an  education. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  a  compulsory  school  law? — A.  No — yes;  but  I  will  favor  it  up 
to  this  point,  to  require  a  child  to  read  and  write.  I  would  favor  it  up  to  that 
point,  but  no  farther. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eatchpord.)  At  what  age'wouldyou  favor  children  entering  the 
factory? — A  "Well,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  companies,  and,  now  that  they  have 
the  opportunities  here,  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  put  them  in  the  mills  until 
they  have  got  a  pretty  fair  education,  say  16  years  old.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
I  see  a  family  left — a  widow  with  a  parcel  of  children  without  any  ability  to  sup- 
port them,  and  they  have  just  got  to  do  anything  they  can,  I  think  it  is  far  better 
to  allow  her  to  put  the  children  in  the  mills. 

Q.  Have  you  any  law  in  your  State  regulating  the  hours  of  children? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  regulating  the  age  at  which  they  shall  enter  the  factory? — A.  I  am  not 
sure  about  the  age. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours? — A.  Elevenhours.  Like  everybody  else,  we  have  some 
people  that  are  trifling.    We  have  parents 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  just  statute  might  be  framedmaking 
exceptions  of  such  cases  as  you  have  pointed  out,  and  accomplishing  at  the  same 
time  a  great  deal  of  good  for  the  children? — A.  In  the  way  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation? 

Q.  No;  in  the  way  of  limiting  the  age  of  children  at  which  they  shall  enter 
the  factory,  making  exceptions  in  the  case  of  a  widow,  for  instance,  who  has  no 
other  visible  means  of  support.:— A.  I  believe  it  is  best  to  leave  it  without  legis- 
lation. It  sometimes  works  a  hardship.  A  trifling  fellow  will  put  his  children 
in  the  mills  because  he  does  not  want  to  do  anything  himself.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  entirely  prohibit  it 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Is  not  that  a  general  rule,  or  is  it  an  exception,  that  fathers 
and  mothers  will  put  their  children  in  the  factory  or  workshop  when  they  really 
could  afford  to  get  along  without  their  wages?— A.  I  think  that  is  the  exception. 
That  is  my  observation.  In  fact,  they  frequently  all  go  to  work  together  where 
they  are  obliged  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  have  been  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
State  senate  in  South  Carolina? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  the  State,  as  you  have 
testified? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  have  something  to  sug- 
gest in  the  way  of  the  improvement  of  the  agricultural  classes  by  an  educational 
system.— A.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  should  be  done  in  America— not  only 
in  the  South,  but  anywhere  in  America — that  would  impede  the  progress  of  man- 
ufacturing. I  do  not  care  whether  the  cotton  is  manufactured  in  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  or  Vermont,  or  anywhere  else,  but  I  should  like  to  see  the  cotton  of  Amer- 
ica manufactured  here.  If  corn  has  got  to  be  shipped  to  England  or  Germany  to 
make  whisky  out  of,  I  think  it  ought  to  go  in  the  shape  of  whisky.  In  the  same 
way,  I  think  our  wheat  should  be  ground  up 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Your  policy  is  to  have  our  home  labor  do  the  work?— A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  have  the  products  sent  abroad  in  a  manufactured  state.  I  think  the 
time  has  passed  when  one  part  of  the  Union  ought  to  be  in  competition  with 
another.  I  believe  if  the  manufacturer  in  South  Carolina  can  make  more  money 
than  one  can  in  Massachusetts,  it  would  be  the  true  policy  of  the  fellow  in  Mas- 
sachusetts to  go  down  South.  He  would  still  be  in  America.  I  think  he  ought 
to  go  wherever  he  can  make  the- most  money. 

Q.  And  he  could  get  along?— A.  He  certainly  can.  I  think  we  have  started  in 
on  a  wave  of  prosperity.  I  am  an  antiexpansionist,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think 
we  ought  to  extend  the  markets  of  our  manufactured  stuffs,  and,  as  I  see  it,  we 
can  do  it  without  taking  possession  of  the  territories  of  the  world,  especially  such 
places  as  the  Philippines. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  We  will  not  go  into  politics.  Yon  were  speaking  of  busi- 
ness conditions? — A.  Just  referred  to  that— to  the  opening  of  markets.  If  we 
can  not  sell  our  manufactured  products  here,  send  them  abroad.  We  ought  to 
quit  producing  raw  material  for  some  one  else  to  manufacture. 

Recess  from  1.50  to  3.15  p.  m. 

The  Witness  (recalled).  I  meant  to  say  a  little  on  the  pure-food  and  drink 
and  light  question.  I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  pass  most  stringent  pure-food  laws  for  the  entire  land,  including 
everything  that  a  man  eats,  that  is  put  up  for  market,  and  everything  that  he 
drinks,  and  fuel  thathe  is  allowed  to  burn.  When  you  go  to  a  merchant  in  South 
Carolina  and  ask  for  a  barrel  of  flour,  for  instance,  you  have  no  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  it  is  not  adulterated,  and  the  whole  land  is  directly  interested  in  pure- 
food  laws.  The  drink  is  not  so  important,  because  we  can  drink  water;  but  still 
some  of  our  people  do  not  always  drink  water,  and,  therefore,  the  drink  ought  to 
be  included;  it  should  be  pure.  So  with  the  oil  that  is  sold  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses. There  is  a  vast  number  of  people  not  living  in  towns  and  cities  where  they 
can  get  gas  and  electric  light,  and,  therefore,  we  are  dependent  on  some  kind  of 
illuminating  oils.  Some  of  the  States  have  very  stringent  laws  on  adulterated 
oil,  while  others  have  not,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  enforce  laws  where  they  are 
not  uniform. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  this  suggestion,  that  the  United  States  Government  can 
not  make  too  stringent  laws  in  regard  to  these  matters — food,  drink,  and  light, 
fuel  of  every  description.  Whatever  it  is  it  ought  to  be  branded,  so  that  if  a  man 
wanted  impure  stuff  he  could  get  it;  but  if  a  man  really  wants  wheat  flour,  or 
anything  else  that  he  wants,  he  should  have  some  assurance  that  it  is  pure,  and 
the  punishment  ought  to  be  very  severe. 

Testimony  closed. 


Charlotte,  N.  C,  March  is,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  THOMAS  E.  MILIEU, 

President  of  the  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Mechanical  College 

of  South  Carolina. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Southern  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Mr.  Smyth  presiding. 
Mr.  Thomas  E.  Miller  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  3.18  p.  m.,  and,  being  first 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Please  state  your  name.— A.  Thomas  E.  Miller. 

Q.  Place  of  residence. — A.  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?— A.  I  am  president  of  the  Colored  Normal,  Indus- 
trial, Agricultural,  and  Mechanical  College  of  South  Carolina. 

Q.  If  you  have  any  statement  that  you  would  like  to  make  in  reference  to  the 
college  or  your  students,  labor  conditions,  or  anything  else  touching  upon  agri- 
cultural or  mechanical  affairs  in  South  Carolina,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear 
you.— A.  I  should  like  first  to  start  with  the  public-school  system,  and  after  that 
I  will  come  to  these  manual-training  schools.  The  public-school  system  of  South 
Carolina  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  by  any  means.  The  State  is  taxed  suffi- 
ciently—that is,  in  proportion  to  its  income— but  that  taxation  does  not  yield 
enough  to  support  the  schools  in  the  way  they  should  be  run.  In  the  towns  and 
cities  the  whites  and  negroes  are  fairly  provided  with  houses,  books,  school  fix- 
tures, and  a  good  grade  of  teachers,  but  as  soon  as  we  strike  the  country  districts 
it  becomes  a  makeshift  for.  both  races,  more  especially  for  the  negroes.  No  per- 
son can  complain  against  South  Carolina  for  the  negro  as  far  as  appropriating 
money  for  negro  education  is  concerned.  Taking  the  circumstances  and  regard- 
ing the  conditions,  it  is  my  wonder  that  she  has  done  so  well.  The  negroes  pay 
about  one-ninth  of  the  taxes;  it  may  be  less.  We  have  no  statistics  by  which  we 
can  get  at  these  figures.  The  school  fund  from  the  3-mill  levy  and  the  poll  tax  is 
prorated  to  each  school  district  on  the  attendance  of  the  previous  year.  After 
that  prorating  is  made  it  becomes  the  common  fund  of  the  district,  and  then  the 
identity  as  to  race  is  lost.  As  to  the  use  of  the  money  after  that  particular  time, 
it  depends  entirely  on  the  class,  ability,  and  conceptions  of  the  trustee.  Hence 
we  find  the  condition  of  the  races  in  one  township  quite  different  from  what  we 
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find  it  in  another.  Then,  again,  the  salaries  of  the  negro  teachers  and  the  white 
teachers  are  not  on  the  same  scale.    It  is  about  as  1  to  3. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  That  is,  the  white  teacher  receives  about  3  times  the 
amount? — A.  No;  the  difference  is  not  so  great.    It  is  about  1  to  2. 

Q.  Twice  the  amount  for  services  as  teachers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  is  general? — A.  That  is  general. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  applies  to  Charleston? — A.  I  will  get  to  Charleston.  Gen- 
erally the  exception  only  proves  the  rule.  In  2  or  3  cities,  including  Charleston, 
Columbia,  and  perhaps  Darlington,  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  payment 
of  the  teachers  for  the  negro  and  the  white  race. 

Q.  A  good  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  Charleston  colored  schools  are  white,  are 
they  not? — A.  In  Charleston  all  with  the  exception  of  6  are  white,  and  the  boys' 
schools  in  South  Carolina — I  do  not  know  about  the  town  of  Greenville,  but  the 
boys'  schools  in  South  Carolina,  outside  of  Spartanburg  and  Greenville,  have 
both  races.  If  the  schools  over  the  State  were  on  the  same  scale  of  elevation  as 
in  Charleston  we  should  not  need  any  assistance,  but  they  are  not  and  can  not  be 
so  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  money.  When  you  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  we  have  more  negro  schools  in  the  State  than  we  have  white  public 
schools  and  that  we  do  not  pay  over  one-ninth  of  the  school  taxes,  it  is  a  surprise 
to  us  negroes  that  we  get  the  great  amount  of  the  school  fund  that  we  do. 

As  to  the  manual-training  school,  there  should  not  be  an  attempt  made  to 
establish  manual-training  in  the  public  schools  in  the  country,  but  every  city 
graded  school  for  white  or  black  ought  to  have  a  manual-training  department; 
but  where  to  get  the  money  to  do  that  is  a  mystery,  because  our  educational  sys- 
tem costs  us  more  than  any  other  branch  of  our  government.  For  all  State  pur- 
poses outside  of  education  we  levy  5  mills  and  for  educational  purposes  we  levy 
3  mills,  and  to  that  is  to  be  added  $1  per  capita  for  each  adult  male  below  50  years 
of  age. 

Q.  That  is  the  poll  tax? — A.  Yes,  sir.  When  you  take  the  poll  tax  and  the 
3-mill  tax  and  add  that  together  you  will  readily  see  that  half  the  State  taxation 
of  South  Carolina  goes  to  the  common-school  educational  system. 

Touching  the  illiteracy  of  South  Carolina,  up  to  1840  there  were  not  over  13,000 
white  children,  out  of  a  possible  school  population  of  120,000,  attending  the  free 
schools.  Up  to  1860,  out  of  a  possible  school  population  of  150,000  whites,  there 
were  not  over  30,000  in  the  free  public  schools.  Those  were  the  conditions  that 
confronted  us  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Our  school  system  was  obliterated 
and  wiped  out  during  the  war.  Hence,  when  we  started  to  keep  house,  so  to 
speak,  again  after  the  war,  that  great  illiteracy  among  the  white  people  that 
existed  on  account  of  the  small  provision  made  previous  to  the  war  for  public 
school  education  was  on  us,  and  its  shadow  still  lingers  over  the  State.  The 
school  population  of  negroes  at  the  present  time  is  not  less  than  300,000. 

Q.  What  ages  do  you  include  in  this? — A.  I  get  it  this  way:  We  have  145,000 
males  over  21  years  old.  I  multiply  that  by  5  and  that  will  give  us  the  entire  popu- 
lation; then  divide  the  product  by  2,  which  will  give  the  school  population,  allow- 
ing one  for  women,  one  for  men,  and  the  other  for  the  children  who  are  out  of  the 
school  population.  That  will  give  us  at  least  300,000  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
21.  These  people,  to  be  the  citizens  that  this  Government  was  founded  for,  must 
be  educated.  The  whites,  who  own  nearly  all  the  property,  to  remain  progressive 
and  leading  citizens,  by  all  means  must  be  educated,  too.  But  how?  Not  like 
parrots,  butin  the  school  of  utility.  If,  on  account  of  our  impoverished  condition, 
by  reason  of  being-purely  an  agricultural  people  and  having  thrown  on  us  a  great 
horde  of  ignorant  citizens  by  emancipation,  we  are  precluded  from  giving  to  the 
entire  people  an  education  of  utility,  where  should  we  look  for  assistance?  Why, 
of  course,  to  the  General  Government.  And  why?  Because  there  is  not  a  thing 
that  we  can  produce  in  elevated  citizenship  but  adds  wealth  and  stability  to  the 
General  Government.  She  needs  this  elevated  citizenship  that  we  should  have, 
and  she  needs  to  have  our  industries  developed.  Then,  as  she  needs  it  and  is  able 
to  provide  the  meaus  by  which  she  can  get  it,  it  is  her  duty  absolutely  to  give  us 
the  means.  This  is  no  new  thought  of  mine.  It  was  made  plain  to  me  by  Senator 
Blair  when  I  was  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  and  my  heart  bled  when  I  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  his  bill  asking  national  aid  for  public  schools. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  I  want  to  ask  whether  this  marked  illiteracy  in  your 
State  was  not  as  fully  apparent  before  the  war  as  it  has  been  since? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  the  conditions  were  different. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Was  it  not  largely  due  to  slavery?— A.  I  said  the  conditions 
were  different.  The  man  of  property  and  of  means  educated  his  children  mostly 
abroad.  The  poor  man  who  had  to  compete  with  slave  labor  never  got  the  oppor- 
tunity to  educate  his  children,  and  the  Government  was  responsible  as  well. 
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There  was  a  great  mass  of  black  humanity  that  had  to  be  kept  ignorant  if  slavery 
was  to  exist.  The  ignorance  was  apparent,  but  we  could  throttle  it — could  man- 
age it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Your  answer  is,  that  prior  to  the  war  you  had  that 
mass  of  humanity  throttled? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  able  to  control  it  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  progression  that 
naturally  follows  emancipation  and  the  exercise  of  citizenship? — A.  You  mean, 
have  been  able  to  control  it  since? 

Q.  I  understood  you  so.— A.  No;  we  have  not  been  able  to  control  it. 

Q.  The  lack  of  education  was  as  apparent  before  as  since? — A.  Equally  apparent. 

Q.  In  those  days  the  citizen  had  not  the  same  task  to  perform  toward  his  Gov- 
ernment?— A.  He  did  not  have  it,  but  I  could  go  back  as  far  as  the  days  of  Gov- 
ernor Moultrie,  right  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  His  first  public  message 
was  that  means  should  be  provided  whereby  the  laboring  white  man  could  be 
educated.    That  was  one  of  the  first  things  that  he  recommended. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Previous  to  1860  there  was  no  law  that  prohibited  the  poor 
white  children  from  attending  the  schools,  but  the  facilities  were  not  offered  them. 
The  schools  were  not  there,  and  there  was  a  lack  of  incentive  on  the  part  of  the 
poor  whites  to  educate  themselves. — A.  No  lack  of  incentive,  but  an  absolute  lack 
of  facilities.  The  schoolhouses,  after  you  left  the  towns  and  the  steamboat  and 
railroad  stations,  were  only  at  great  intervals.  Take  the  counties  of  Hampton, 
Beaufort,  and  Colleton,  where  I  spent  my  boyhood  days.  As  soon  as  you  leave 
the  pine  resorts,  where  the  gentlemen  live,  as  soon  as  you  leave  these  little  clus- 
ters, you  do  not  see  any  schools  for  white  people  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  your  opinion,  then,  that  this  seemingly  unani- 
mous demand  for  education  in  this  State  has  come  as  the  result  of  the  increased 
responsibility  of  its  citizens? — A.  Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir.  Put  that  down  "yes  "  twice. 
There  are  two  classes  of  citizens — the  struggling  mass  of  people,  natural  citizens, 
and  the  newly  made  citizens.  Ignorance  added  to  ignorance,  and  our  capacity 
to  meet  it  and  enlighten  it  is  not  equal  to  the  task. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  It  has  also  largely  come  as  the  result  of  freedom? — A. 
That  is  it. 

Q.  Freedom  for  both — freedom  for  the  colored  and  freedom  for  the  white? — A. 
If  you  speak  of  the  double  emancipation,  this  responsibility  comes  from  the  double 
emancipation  of  the  South. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  do  you  mean  by  double  emancipation? — A.  The 
white  people  themselves  have  been  emancipated,  so  to  speak,  from  the  conditions 
that  surrounded  them.  I  do  not  mean  the  poor  white  people ,  but  the  white  people 
generally — a  thraldom  like  death  that  they  could  not  get  rid  of.  In  1810  the  two 
Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Virginia  manufactured  more  goods  and  better  goods  of 
all  kinds — machinery,  clothing,  woolen  and  cotton,  and  sheets,  and  harness,  etc. — 
than  all  of  New  England  put  together,  according  to  the  Uniled  States  census. 
The  very  thing  that  drove  our  manufacturing  institutions  away  from  us  was  the 
conditions  that  surrounded  us — the  slave  labor  here.  Our  manufacturing  institu- 
tions just  perished  one  by  one. 

Q.  Before  you  leave  the  subject  of  public  schools,  have  you  any  recommenda- 
tion as  to  increasing  the  facilities  or  improving  them  in  any  way? — A.  We  can 
not  tax  ourselves  any  more. 

Q.  You  think  the  limit  is  reached  by  the  State?— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  voted  for 
educational  purposes  about  18  years,  and  each  time  I  cast  a  vote  to  tax  the  people 
for  educational  purposes  I  felt  that  I  had  reached  the  limit. 

(J.  Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  previous  witness  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  do  something  to  that  end?— A.  Absolutely;  not  only  for  the 
public-school  system,  but  to'assist  in  giving,  as  an  auxiliary  to  these  higher 
graded  public  schools,  manual  training. 

Q.  Have  you  any  additional  reasons  to  offer,  supporting  the  reasons  submitted 
by  the  previous  witnesses,  why  the  Federal  Government  should  do.  this?— A.  I 
think  I  have  gone  over  them.  You  know  I  stated  that  if  you  give  us  a  better 
citizenship  and  give  us  more  products,  the  General  Government  will  get  the  ben- 
efit of  it,  and  as  we  were  too  poor  to  do  it,  it  is  absolutely  the  duty  of  the  General 
Government  to  give  us  the  assistance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  not  think  the  condition  of  the  Southern  States  is 
peculiar  in  the  fact  that  we  had  after  the  civil  war  an  immense  mass  of  illiteracy 
thrown  on  an  impoverished  commonwealth  to  educate?  The  State  of  South  Car- 
olina was  poor,  and  then  we  had  this  treniendous  volume  of  uneducated  people 
to  educate.  It  is  not  so  in  any  other  State.— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  State  was  impover- 
ished. Not  a  blade  of  forage  was  left  growing,  and  all  that  was  growing  was 
either  consumed  by  both  armies  or  destroyed.    Every  building,  except  a  few 
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churches,  were  burned,  absolutely  razed  to  the  ground,  and  nothing  at  all  left  for 
the  people  to  subsist  on.     That  was  the  way  we  started  again. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  because  Of  your  poverty  in  South  Carolina  that  you  think  the 
General  Government  should  help  educate?— A.  On  account  of  our  helpless  pov- 
erty. That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  brought  in  and  urged  for  the  success  of  the 
Blair  bill  that  was  lost  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  think  you  have  reached  the  limit  of  taxation 
that  you  can  raise  yourself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know,  of  course,  that  is  a  novel  proposition;  never  has  been  followed 
yet  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories. — A.  I  do  not  know  of  its  being  followed. 
I  have  no  precedent  for  it.  But  the  reports  and  the  debates  on  this  very  proposi- 
tion from  Mr.  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  are  generally  unanimous  that  it  is  the 
Government's  duty,  whenever  the  people  are  impoverished  and  unable  to  enlighten 
themselves,  to  take  it  up  and  do  it. 

Q.  I  understand  it  is  a  new  matter. — A.  All  the  reports  are  favorable  and  the 
debates  were  generally  favorable. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  If  there  is  no  precedent  for  such  a  claim,  which  I 
think  is  proper  and  right,  is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  there  is  no  other  case  in  which 
there  are  such  justifiable  demands  for  the  making  of  a  precedent? — A.  I  do 
believe,  sir,  that  you  have  stated  the  case  correctly,  and  that  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment lends  its  assistance  in  that  way,  the  South  will  not  only  be  in  a  condition 
to  help  itself  in  a  short  time  to  a  very  great  extent,  but  also  be  of  general  help  to 
the  entire  country. 

Q.  You  believe  that  is  true? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  base  my  belief 
on  past  experience.  The  next  topic  is  national  aid  to  technical  or  manual  training 
schools  on  the  higher  plan,  such  as  Clemson,  or  as  I  hope  to  make  the  one  that  I 
am  building.  I  agree  fully  with  what  has  been  said  here  in  relation  to  the  needs 
of  Clemson  College.  The  means  of  training  Southern  youths  to  manipulate  yarns 
and  fabrics  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  assisted,  because  the  favorable  conditions 
that  exist  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  I  will  say  Alabama,  too,  for  manufactur- 
ing institutions  are  peculiar  to  their  locality.  Their  environments  are  such  as 
are  not  found  in  any  other  territory  of  the  United  States.  Every  one  of  the 
States  has  the  fuel  that  is  necessary;  most  of  them  abound  in  undeveloped  water 
powers.  We  can  develop  water  power  here,  horsepower  after  horsepower,  in  any 
one  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  cheaper  than  they  have  been  devel- 
oped in  the  New  England  States.  That  is  the  report  of  the  Government  survey- 
ors who  have  surveyed  our  undeveloped  water  powers. 

Q.  Describe  the  fuel;  what  is  it? — A.  Coal  and  our  forests.  We  can  for  a  long 
time  furnish  wood  at  any  one  of  the  factories  that  would  be  entirely  dependent  in 
these  States  on  wood  for  years  and  years,  at  a  cost  not  greater  than  |1.50  or  $1.60 
a  cord.  If  you  take  our  pine  forests  for  fuel,  they  are  exhaustless.  It  replenishes 
itself  every  10  years. 

Q.  Your  coal  deposits,  are  they  large? — A.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  coal 
deposits  in  Alabama  and  Lower  Tennessee  are  sufficient  for  all  these  Southern 
States  for  all  time. 

Q.  You  have  no  coal  in  the  Carolinas? — A.  We  have  some  coal,  but  as  to  its 
quantity  or  quality  we  have  no  certain  survey.  We  have  some  in  Spartanburg 
County.  But  they  have  coal  in  Georgia  and  in  Tennessee,  and  I  have  been  all 
over  the  coal  field  in  Alabama.  I  spent  7  weeks  day  after  day  traveling  over  Ala- 
bama, by  wagon  and  by  rail,  just  7  years  ago.  Now,  where  factories  come  to 
these  Southern  States 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth,  interrupting.)  By  factories  you  mean  cotton  factories?— A. 
Yes;  cotton  factories.  We  have  not  a  supply  of  skilled  manipulators,  educated 
manipulators,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  them.  How  much  better  it 
would  be  for  us  to  develop  the  native  talent  and  prepare  the  young  men  to  do 
that  class  of  work.  Then,  again,  we  need  skilled  dyers  in  these  cotton  factories, 
and  as  a  part  of  this  textile  training  they  would  be  taught  to  manipulate  the  dif- 
ferent chemicals  or  the  natural  dyestuff  s,  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  other  mar- 
kets in  the  finer  prints.  Then,  again ,  the  Government  ought  to  assist  in  educating 
our  young  men  in  the  science  of  bleaching,  so  that  we  should  not  have  to  depend 
upon  imported  talent  for  that  branch  of  the  industry.  I  say  the  Government 
should  do  it,  because  every  additional  wheel  in  the  way  of  manufacturing  that 
is  started  up  or  caused  to  turn  enhances  the  wealth  of  the  Government;  but  if 
these  wheels  are  started  in  incompetent  hands  the  thing  collapses  and  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  end  is  the  sufferer.  You  may  ask, "  Do  you  make  the  same  claim 
for  the  negroes? "  Most  assuredly,  to  a  limited  extent.  Our  field  of  operation 
would  be  smaller  in  the  start,  and  hence  we  should  not  need  so  great  assistance 
as  the  whites.    You  may  ask  what  data  I  have  to  prove  that  the  negro  is  a  com- 
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petent  manipulator  of  fabrics  or  that  he  could  be  educated  to  become  skilled  in 
the  management  of  such  affairs.  I  go  back  to  periods  previous  to  the  war  for 
my  data.  It  is  reported  in  one  of  our  histories,  compiled  by  Colonel  Butler, 
between  1882  and  1886,  that  one  of  the  best-paying  cotton  mills,  established  in 
1847  or  1848  and  continuing  to  run  and  declare  large  dividends  until  it  was 
destroyed  during  the  war,  was  run,  manipulated,  and  managed  by  1  white  man 
and  some  98  to  120  negro  hands  under  him.  It  is  the  old  Saluda  factory,  that 
stood  a  few  miles  out  ot  the  corporate  limits  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Q.  That  mill  was  burned  by  Sherman's  army,  was  it  not?— A.  The  mill  was 
burned  by  the  soldiers  marching  through  Georgia  during  the  war,  better  known 
as  Sherman's  army. 

During  the  Confederacy  the  cotton  and  woolen  factories  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
were  run  with  negro  labor,  with  one  or  two  white  people  detailed  by  the  govern- 
ment; and  some  of  the  best  workers  in  wood  and  iron  are  still  among  the  negroes 
in  the  South  to-day. 

Q.  The  Charleston  company  is  being  run  with  colored  help  to-day,  is  it  not?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  equally  successful?— A.  The  cotton  mill  in  Charleston  for  the  last  10 
years  has  been  equipped  with  old-fashioned,  antiquated  cotton  machinery.  The 
white  laborer  failed  to  make  it  pay.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery has  taken  hold  of  it,  and  has  taken  out  all  of  that  old  machinery,  thereby 
adding  an  additional  cost  to  the  plant,  and  he  expects  to  declare  a  dividend  on 
the  entire  stock  with  negro  operators.  In  most  of  our  machine  shops  and  govern- 
ment armories  where  arms  were  made  in  the  South  during  the  war  the  negroes 
in  numbers  predominated.  They  can  be  taught  the  mechanical  arts  as  quickly 
as  any  other  people  from  any  clime,  condition,  or  country.  They  are  a  satisfied 
portion  of  humanity.  It  takes  very  little  to  make  the  negro  happy  and  contented. 
He  has  been  called  by  the  people  who  conduct  phosphate  mining,  by  men  who 
work  hands  on  the  railroad,  by  the  people  who  work  in  shops  where  they  are,  and 
by  the  farming  white  men  of  the  South,  the  best  labor  that  has  ever  been  given  to 
the  white  race  by  God.  A  thing  that  is  as  good  as  the  negro  is  ought  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  help  in  developing  the  resources  and  the  wealth  of  this  country. 
As  he  is  poor  and  helpless  on  account  of  his  long  service  in  bondage,  and  has  not 
been  free  long  enough  to  assist  himself,  it  is  absolutely  the  duty  of  the  General 
Government,  since  his  State  is  too  poor  to  do  it,  to  assist  him  in  that  way.  I  could 
ask  this  commission  to  help  with  a  nest  egg,  which  you  could  give  right  at  my 
school;  some  assistance  in  the  way  of  fitting  up  a  textile  school. 

Q.  Textil  school? — A.  In  the  Treasury  of  the  General  Government  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  money  due  to  dead  soldiers,  negro  soldiers,  that  has  never 
been  claimed,  because  they  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  the  identity  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  money  belongs.  It  runs  away  up  into  the  thousands  and 
thousands.  It  would  be  well  for  the  United  States  Government  to  go  over  their 
muster  roll  and  prorate  that  money  according  to  the  States  that  these  soldiers 
came  from,  to  assist  in  equipping  the  textile  training  schools.  The  State  of  South 
Carolina  has  already  established  a  manual  training  college  at  Orangeburg,  and  it 
is  my  good  fortune  to  be  at  its  head.  We  have  there  in  the  way  of  industrial 
departments  blacksmithing,  plumbing,  wheel wrighting,  carpentering,  wood- 
working by  machinery,  such  as  sash,  blinds,  furniture,  flooring  boards,  molding; 
we  have  bricklaying,  plastering,  stone  fitting  and  setting,  painting  and  graining, 
that  is  for  boys.  For  girls  we  have  the  laundry,  cooking,  and  domestic  economy. 
I  am  about  to  erect  a  new  set  of  workshops.  Our  trustees  met  last  week  and 
appropriated  the  money  for  me  to  begin  the  building  with,  and  it  is  my  intention 
to  devote  the  second  floor  of  one  of  the  wings,  45  feet  by  90  feet  long,  to  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  some  person  or  persons,  government  or  governments,  to  fit  up 
therein  a  textile  training  school.  I  have  here  the  plans  of  that  building,  if  you 
gentlemen  would  like  to  see  them.  And  these  drawings  will  also  show  the 
capacity  of  one  of  our  instructors  there.  We  have  a  man  there  by  the  name  of 
John  R.  Steele,  superintendent  of  brickwork,  plastering,  and  stone  setting.  All 
the  education  he  received  before  coming  to  me  was  what  he  got  out  of  Mr.  Doty's 
high  school  at  Charleston— that  is  the  public  high  school.  I  consider  him  one  of 
the  finest  architects  you  will  find  anywhere.  He  has  learned  his  profession  there, 
and  I  have  some  of  his  work  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  Is  he  a  colored  man?— A.  He  is  a  black  man.  He  is 
not  mixed  as  I  am,  I  want  you  gentlemen  to  see  what  kind  of  work  we  are  doing 
there.  The  boys  under  Mr.  Steele  are  taught  to  draw  these  plans  that  I  have  here, 
and  from  them  do  the  work.  [Witness  exhibits  plans.]  This  drawing  [indicat- 
ing drawing]  is  the  Morrill  Hall,  designed,  drafted,  and  erected  by  my  instruc- 
tors, Steele  and  Gruber,  with  the  labor  of  students.    The  estimated  cost,  including 
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the  building  and  labor  of  this  building,  was  $45,000;  but  on  account  of  work- 
shops we  made  all  the  lumber  in  that  building,  and  with  the  cheap  labor  of  the 
students  we  have  erected  this  building  at  a  cost  of  $21 ,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.RATCHFOBD.)  Less  than  one-half  the  estimate? — A.  Yes;  but  I  want 
you  to  look  at  the  work.  That  is  the  work  of  a  negro  who  has  never  seen  the 
inside  of  a  school  of  architecture. 

Q.  CBy  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  your  teachers  here  all  negroes?— A.  Yes,  all  are 
negroes,  and  everything  in  that  catalogue  I  teach  in  reality.  We  have  about  600 
boys  and  girls;  everything  that  you  see  in  this  catalogue  is  taught  in  the  school. 

Q.  I  see  you  have  a  list  of  instructors.  Are  they  all  colored? — A.  Every  single 
instructor  in  this  school  is  colored.  That  is  one  of  the  provisions  of  our  by-laws; 
the  white  people,  when  they  gave  us  the  college,  insisted  that  all  instructors  should 
be  colored.  I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  the  board  of  trustees.  Of  my  own 
selection,  every  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  is  a  white  man.  The  governor 
of  the  State  asked  me  if  I  did  not  want  two  colored  men  among  the  seven  on  the 
board.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  want  any  on  the  board  colored.  I  could  have 
gotten  all  if  I  had  wanted  to,  but  I  did  not  want  to  kill  the  school.  Myreason  for 
not  taking  any  colored  men  on  the  board  of  trustees  was  simply  this:  I  should 
have  to  go  to  the  legislature  every  year  for  my  appropriation,  and  I  wanted  the 
very  best  men  which  the  State  of  South  Carolina  produced  to  stand  between  me 
and  the  legislature.  Now  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  how  we  run  these  schools. 
The  first  year  we  opened  this  college  we  had  over  1,100  students,  but  the  illiteracy 
among  the  student  body  was  so  great  that  we  had  to  pass  a  by-law  cutting  off  all 
boys  and  all  girls  who  had  not  passed  their  seventh  grade  in  the  public  school.  If 
we  were  to  take  all  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  30, 1  should  have 
between  2,000  and  3,000  students  at  the  opening  next  fall. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  You  had  to  raise  your  qualification? — A.  Yes;  so  as  to 
cut  them  off;  we  had  no  room.  And  now  it  is  hard  to  get  boys  and  girls  from  the 
country  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  school-term  calendar  there. 

Q.  Tell  us  something  about  the  cost  of  tuition. — A.  This  negro  school  has  been 
free  so  far  from  agitation  on  the  point  of  tuition,  hence  there  is  no  tuition  charged 
there.  One  dollar  incidental  fee  for  the  entire  course  of  7  months  is  all  the  student 
has  to  pay  outside  of  his  board  and  clothing.  To  relieve  the  trustees  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  board  bill  of  students,  I  guarantee  to  run  the  boarding  department 
at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $5  per  month  for  each  boarding  student.  Any  boy, 
while  we  are  building,  without  detriment  to  his  education,  can  earn  $4  of  his  $5 
board  every  month,  leaving  the  cost  of  the  boys  who  are  not  dudes  or  drones — and 
we  have  a  few  of  these — on  their  parents,  of  about  $2  a  month.  We  have  very  little 
help  for  the  girls.  Out  of  120  girls  in  the  boarding  department,  I  employ  32  at  a 
salary  of  $1.50  a  month,  reducing  their  expenses  to  $3.50  a  month,  plus  the  $1  for 
the  whole  year's  incidental  expense.  The  first  year  I  came  out  $800  in  debt;  I  was 
green.  The  next  year  I  came  out  $32  ahead:  last  year  I  came  out  $27  ahead. 
From  this  you  will  see  that  the  boarding  department  is  not  run  for  profit.  In  the 
way  of  assistance  from  the  State,  if  our  farm  receipts  are  sufficient,  over  and 
above  expenditures,  the  trustees  are  obligated  to  pay  in  full  one  month's  board 
for  each  boy  or  girl  who  has  attended  consecutively  for  5  months  of  each  school 
year.  I  am  also  manager  of  the  farm,  and  I  have  always  made  over  and  above  the 
expenditure  of  the  farm  sufficient  for  the  1  month's  board  guaranteed  by  the  trus- 
tees. We  have  a  farm  of  65  acres  of  cleared  land,  or  land  that  can  be  cultivated. 
Since  I  have  been  there  I  have  cleared  up  and  reclaimed  20  acres  more,  making  a 
farm  now  of  85  acres,  with  the  possibility,  when  I  shall  have  reclaimed  the  swamp, 
of  120  acres.  The  income  of  the  farm  is  dairy  products,  calves  from  the  milch  cows, 
pigs,  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  a  limited  amount  of  cotton,  hay,  pea  vines, 
etc.  In  connection  with  farming  for  profit  we  conduct  experiments  in  our  grasses 
and  forage  crops,  and  also  have  been  testing  the  food  value  of.  pea  vine  in  feed  to 
fatten  hogs;  and  we  have  found  it  to  be  an  excellent  food  for  hogs.  The  girls  and 
boys  are  taught  dairying;  the  boys  are  taught  scientific  farming.  Of  course  all 
around  on  the  farm  some  are  in  one  or  the  other  industry. 

Q.  Are  the  courses  elective? — A.  The  courses  are  elective.  When  a  boy  comes 
in  he  is  asked  which  one  of  the  courses  he  wants — he  must  take  one  trade;  then 
he  sticks  to  that  trade.  During  the  3  years  I  have  been  at  the  head  of  this  institu- 
tion we  have  made  first-class  bricklayers,  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  and  plas- 
terers. The  buildings  in  the  catalogue  have  been  all  built  by  students.  They 
have  been  all  directed  by  1  or  2  mechanics  in  the  woodworking  department,  but 
all  of  the  brickwork  and  plastering  has  been  done  by  the  students. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  do  you  consider  the  cost  of  your  buildings? 

The  Witness.  You  want  the  actual  cost? 

Mr.  Smyth.  No;  what  they  are  worth?— A.  The  buildings  that  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  put  there — 45  and  22  are  how  many? 

Mr.  Smyth.  Sixty-seven. 
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The  Witness.  Sixty-seven;  and  the  shops  are  8 — our  buildings  could  not  be 
replaced  for  less  than  $73,000  or  $74,000.  All  of  them,  except  the  workshops,  have 
been  built  by  the  State  during  the  last  3  years.  The  workshop  was  built  by  the 
State  about  10  years  ago. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  institution  been  in  existence? — A.  This  institution  was 
made  possible  by  the  last  constitutional  convention,  convened  in  1895.  I  was 
elected  its  first  president  in  May,  1896,  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
was  compelled  to  open  up  school  that  year  to  retain  the  land  scrip  and  the  Morrill 
fund.  By  December  of  that  year,  having  had  the  workshops  and  machinery  to 
make  my  boards  and  lumber,  I  had  Bradham  Hall  completed;  that  is  shown  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  first  year.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  white  architects  was 
$22,000;  we  paid  for  that;  we  did  not  have  this  man  Steele  then.  With  student 
labor  the  building  was  completed  for  $11,700.  The  second  building,  Morrill  Hall, 
was  completed  last  year.  The  ground  was  broken  March  8,  the  year  previous. 
It  is  157  feet  long,  92  feet  wide,  with  a  tower  having  3  tower  rooms  in  it.  The 
last  one  is  for  astronomical  purposes.  We  expect  to  make  it  a  grand  observatory. 
It  is  24  feet  in  diameter,  so  if  we  succeed  in  getting  an  instrument  of  23  feet,  we 
can  revolve  it  there.  That  is  this  building  here,  sir  [producing  drawing  and 
indicating  building] . 

Q,  (ByMr.  Ratchfo^d.)  Twenty-four  feet?— A.  Yes.  Now,  without  the  aid  of 
the  United  States  Government — that  is,  without  the  land  scrip  which  was  given 
us  by  the  act  of  1862,  and  without  the  Morrill  bill  which  gives  us  $12,000  a  year 
on  account  of  the  impoverished  condition  of  South  Carolina;  we  being  purely  an 
agricultural  people,  and  farming  having  almost  ceased  to  pay  on  account  of  the 
low  prices  of  cotton  in  the  past — it  would  have  been  impossible  for  South  Carolina 
to  appropriate  the  money  she  has  to  build  these  buildings.  All  of  the  money 
expended  on  the  buildings  has  come  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina.  No  portion  of  the  United  States  funds,  land  scrip,  Hatch  fund,  or  Mor- 
rill fund  can  be  used  for  buildings  or  for  the  purchase  of  land.  Reiving  upon 
the  issue  I  have  made  here  as  to  the  results  accomplished,  and  knowing  the  great 
needs  resting  upon  us  before  we  can  do  better  and  accomplish  more,  and  seeing 
as  I  do  the  dense  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  my  people  in  South  Carolina,  these 
reasons  are  causes  for  me  to  rest  my  claim  upon  aid  from  the  General  Government 
in  the  future. 

We  did  not  touch  the  agricultural  portion.  Everybody  that  has  testified  has 
gone  over  that  pretty  thoroughly.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  say:  That 
it  is  my  belief  that  a  great  deal  of  the  agricultural  unrest — that  is,  the  tenants 
leaving  their  holdings — is  due  to  the  laws  of  South  Carolina.  In  other  words,  it  is 
this:  There  is  no  legislation  in  South  Carolina  at  all  protecting  the  agricultural 
laborer,  and  the  landlord  class  has  been  the  most  shortsighted  of  any  class  of 
people  the  world  over.  They  have  been  content  to  use  one  of  the  three  systems 
of  farming  that  they  have  been  using  for  years,  to  their  great  detriment  and  to 
the  destruction  of  the  fertility  of  their  own  soil. 

Q.  Are  those  the  systems  we  heard  enumerated  here  this  morning?— A.  Yes. 
There  is  not  any  law  in  South  Carolina  that  fastens  the  landlord  to  his  tenant  or 
the  tenant  to  his  landlord,  in  morals.  There  is  a  law,  however,  that  is  very 
obnoxious  to  the  tenant;  that  attempts  to  fasten  the  tenant  to  the  landlord,  which, 
in  the  end,  drives  the  tenant  away  from  the  landlord. 

Q.  What  is  that  law?— A.  That  law  is  this:  All  that  is  necessary  for  the  land- 
lord to  do  is  to  state,  verbally  sustained  by  two  witnesses,  that  John  Bingham 
has  contracted  to  work  for  him  that  year,  and  if  you  hire  him  the  law  arrests  you 
for  hiring  that  man  and  makes  you  pay  a  penalty;  hence  they  have  gotten  to 
believe  that  anything  is  better  than  a  verbal  contract  on  a  farm. 

Q.  Does  the  lien  law  operate  against  the  interest  of  the  tenant?— A.  The  lien 
law,  when  honestly  enforced,  does  not  injure  the  tenant.  But  with  the  violations 
of  the  liens,  handled  in  these  little  courts,  that  are  not  courts  of  record,  the 
injustices  done  there  under  that  lien  law  are  so  stupendous  that  it  breaks  the 
heart  of  the  tenant,  let  him  be  white  or  black.  It  is  my  judgment  that  it  the 
landlord  wants  to  enrich  and  enhance  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  he  should  make  every  violation  under  the  lien  law  controllable 
in  the  court  of  record  and  nowhere  else:  he  should  see  that  that  law  allowing  ver- 
bal contracts  and  the  prosecution  following  should  be  set  aside.  If  he  wants  to 
enrich  his  soil  he  should  at  once  ask  the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  pass  a  landlord, 
law  encouraging  long  leases,  and  looking  to  reciprocity  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
saying  to  the  negro  tenant  and  to  the  white  tenant,  "  if  you  will  stay  here  10  years 
your  lease  will  not  be  increased,  and  if  you  will  follow  this  I  will  not  takers 
away  and  give  it  to  John."  Those  are  the  rank  evils  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  farm.  It  is  legislation,  and  not  the  meanness  of  the  landlord 
to  the  tenant,  or  the  tenant  to  the  landlord,  that  has  frightened  the  tenant  into 
the  cities.    I  would  not  sav  it  if  I  did  not  want  my  people  to  see  it  and  remedy  it. 
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Q .  Would  you  recommend  the  repeal  of  these  laws?— A .  I  have  done.it  repeatedly. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  with  reference  to  the  lien  laws  as  they  are,  in 
cases  that  have  come  under  your  observation  in  which  the  landlord,  who,  having 
a  lien  on  the  tenant's  crop,  refuses  him  the  right  of  even  taking  some  corn,  some 
potatoes,  or  cabbage  from  the  ground  for  his  own  use  until  that  lien  was  satis- 
fied?—A.  The  Southern  planter  or  agricultural  manager  is  not  mean  at  heart. 
He  will  feed  the  thing  he  works,  and  to  say  that  a  negro  has  been  starved,  or 
anybody  has  been  denied  the  right  to  take  anything  from  the  soil  and  use  it— I 
have  never  known  of  a  case.    I  think  I  have  answered  that,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  lien  law  ever  used  as  a  lever  to  continue  a  good  tenant  or  dismiss  a 
bad  one? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  respect? — A.  For  instance,  I  will  show  you:  No  man  can  leave  his 
landlord  if  he  is  in  debt,  if  the  landlord  wants  him,  because  when  he  leaves  he 
leaves  everything.  The  lien  law  honestly  and  fairly  is  used  as  a  lever  to  keep  the 
tenants  on  the  farms,  because  if  a  man  has  not  paid  and  is  good  for  anything  the 
man  who  has  the  lien  on  it  will  not  let  him  go.  The  lien  does  not  only  cover  the 
crop,  but  invariably  it  covers  all  chattels  that  the  tenant  owns.  Therefore,  with- 
out insinuating  that  it  is  wrongly  done,  I  tell  you  it  is  honestly  done.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  man  is  under  lien,  and  he  is  of  no  account  and  does  not  pay  up, 
he  has  got  to  go. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  then  would  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  lien  law? — 
A.  I  would  recommend  the  commission  to  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  lien  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.)  Another  question:  In  regard  to  the  relations  between 
the  landlord  and  tenant;  to  what  extent  is  the  truck  store — it  is  called  truck  store 
in  the  North,  at  least — used  among  the  tenant  agricultural  classes. 

The  Witness.  You  mean  by  that  the  plantation  stores? 

Mr.  Ratchfobd.  Yes. — A.  Nearly  every  planter  who  plants  on  shares  or  hires 
his  labor  has  his  commissary,  either  in  his  house  or  in  the  store  in  town,  and  the 
man  who  is  planting  on  shares  seldom  gets  any  money,  because  his  landlord  can 
not  get  any,  as  a  general  thing;  but  he  gets  orders  for  what  is  in  the  storeroom 
from  his  landlord. 

Q.  In  case  the  landlord  gives  him  an  order  or  supplies  him  with  goods,  his  order 
is  guaranteed  by  a  lien  on  the  crop,  is  it? — A.  His  order  is  guaranteed  to  his 
landlord. 

Q.  Secured,  I  should  say,  instead  of  guaranteed,  by  a  lien  on  the  crop? — A.  On 
the  general  crop  of  the  landlord  and  not  on  the  special  crop  of  the  tenant. 

Q.  I  didnot  catch  that. — A.  Most  of  the  landlords  themselves  give  liens  in  town 
for  their  supplies,  and  they  sublet  it  out,  you  know. 

Q.  In  case  the  tenant  gets  an  order  from  the  landlord  for  supplies,  does  it  not 
follow  that  he  has  to  secure  that  order  by  a  lien  upon  his  share  of  the  crop? — A. 
That  is  it  exactly,  sir.  Wherever  a  landlord  has  not  capital  enough  of  his  own  to 
run  the  land,  he  signs  away  his  right  as  landlord  and  the  first  lien  on  the  crop  to 
the  merchant  who  supplies  him.  Then  the  merchant  is  paid  first,  and  what  is  left 
the  landlord  gets  next,  and  what  is  left  after  that  is  divided  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant. 

Q.  Have  you  any  special  recommendation  to  make  to  take  the  place  of  the  lien 
laws,  or  outside  of  general  recommendations  that  you  have  already  made?— A. 
Yes,  if  I  have  not  yet  spoken  about  long  leases. 

Q.  Mutuality  and  reciprocity?— A.  Yes;  between  landlord  and  tenant.  A  ques- 
tion was  asked  here  about  the  responsibility  of  employers  to  the  employees.  There 
is  no  law  in  South  Carolina,  unless  it  is  among  the  factories,  that  holds  the  employer 
responsible  to  the  employee  the  year  round. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chaelotte,  N.  C,  March  U,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  GEORGE  T.  WINSTON, 

President  of  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Southern  Manufacturers"'  Club  at  10  a.  m.,  Mr.  Smyth  presiding.  Mr. 
George  T.Winston  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  11.52  a.m., and, being  first 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  George  T.Winston. 
Q.  What  is  your  place  of  residence? — A.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Q.  Your  occupation?— A.  President  of  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  a  statement  with  reference  to  that  institution,  its  size, 
scope  of  work,  attendance,  and  where  you  receive  your  funds  for  running  it? — 
A.  The  scope  of  work  of  the  institution  is  to  educate  for  civil  engineering,  me- 
chanical engineering,  electrical  engineering,  agriculture,  and  general  scientific 
work.  We  have  also  made  a  beginning  in  textile  education  and  we  are  making 
efforts  now  to  put  up  a  textile  building  in  which  we  can  give  practical  instruc- 
tion. This  building  will  be  a  model  cotton-mill,  equipped  with  machinery  for 
spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  etc.  At  first  we  expect  to  confine  ourselves  to  cotton, 
hut  afterwards  to  take  in  wool  and  possibly  silk.  The  college  is  10  years  old.  We 
hegan  on  the  land-scrip  money,  supplemented  by  a  State  appropriation  of  $15,000. 
The  land-scrip  income  amounts  at  present  to  $7,500  a  year.  That  was  given  to 
the  university  of  the  State  originally,  but  in  response  to  quite  a  demand  in  the 
State  for  a  separate  institution,  which  it  was  thought  would  give  more  practical 
instruction  than  the  university,  this  college  was  started,  and  the  land-scrip  money 
was  transferred  here.  The  present  income  of  the  college  is  from  this  fund  and 
money  under  the  supplemental  Morrill  Act,  and  a  State  appropriation  of  $10,000 
per  year,  together  with  fees  from  students.  There  is  also  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  college  receives  some  benefit  from  the  money  given  to  experiment  sta- 
tions under  the  Hatch  Act.  That  is  to  say,  certain  officers  of  the  experiment 
station,  agriculturists,  chemists,  and  horticulturalists,  receive  part  of  their  com- 
pensation from  the  funds  of  the  college,  and  perform  certain  duties  in  the  college 
as  professors  in  the  same  chairs  that  they  fill  as  officers  in  the  experiment  station. 
The  college  furnishes  all  the  land  and  all  the  buildings  and  the  equipment  for  the 
work  of  the  experiment  station,  and  a  portion  of  the  time  of  the  officers  of  the 
experiment  station  is  given  to  the  work  of  the  college.  We  seek  to  secure  an 
equitable  division  of  time  and  labor  proportionate  to  the  amounts  paid  from  the 
experiment-station  funds  and  the  college  funds. 

Q.  Are  the  pupils  all  white? — A.  All  white  and  all  males.  The  rules  of  the  col- 
lege, however,  admit  females  to  the  technical  courses,  or  on  special  vote  of  the 
faculty  to  any  other  courses.  We  do  not  encourage  females  to  come  to  the  college 
without  a  definite  purpose  in  coming.  For  instance,  they  will  want  to  come  to 
the  textile  school  when  we  get  that  well  inaugurated,  and  we  hope  they  will 
come.  They  will  be  received  there  without  any  limitations  at  all .  If  any  of  them 
wish  to  come  to  study  dairying,  or  to  study  horticulture,  they  will  be  received; 
but  we  will  not  receive  generally,  without  a  special  vote,  any  female  for  a  gen- 
eral higher  education.  Our  reason  for  that  is,  first,  that  the  State  has  provided 
another  institution  especially  for  females,  and  therefore  they  might  as  well  go 
there,  that  institution  being  better  adapted,  to  them  than  ours;  and,  secondly,  we 
prefer  that  this  institution  be  managed  for  males,  as  the  discipline  and  general 
management  are  easier.  We  have  not  dormitories  and  other  accommodations  for 
women.  Our  regulations  amount  to  this:  Females  who  are  mature  and  have  a 
definite  purpose  and  know  what  they  want  are  received  into  the  college,  but  they 
are  not  encouraged  to  come  generally,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  none  have  come 
and  none  are  there  now.  The  total  enrollment  of  students  this  year  is  293.  The 
cost  of  education  is  very  little  at  the  college. 

Q.  What  is  the  tuition  fee? — A.  Tuition  is  $30  a  year — nine  months. 

Q.  What  are  the  charges  for  board  and  uniform?— A.  Board  is  $8  a  month. 

Q.  Do  you  restrict  the  attendance  to  residents  of  North  Carolina? — A.  No;  we 
receive  anybody.  The  uniform  costs  $16;  fuel  and  lights,  $12  a  year.  You  see 
these  charges  are  very  small.  There  has  been  a  tendency,  owing  to  the  cheap- 
ness of  education  at  our  college,  for  a  good  many  to  come  there  for  that  reason 
that  really  have  not  desired  industrial  or  technical  education.  We  are  curing 
that;  we  are  declining  to  receive  any  who  do  not  take  the  regular  courses.  If  a 
man  comes  to  us  who  wants  instruction  in  machinery,  we  will  give  him  instruc- 
tion in  machinery  and  not  compel  him  to  take  any  instruction  in  books;  but  if  he 
wants  instruction  in  books,  and  not  in  machinery,  we  will  not  give  it  to  him.  We 
have  rejected  this  year  about  15  who  desired  literary  courses  and  did  not  want 
technical  instruction.  In  our  freshman  class  we  require  every  student,  regardless 
of  what  course  he  is  to  take  subsequently,  whether  he  is  to  be  an  agriculturist, 
or  a  civil  engineer,  or  a  mechanical  engineer,  or  an  electrical  engineer,  or  what- 
ever he  is  to  be— we  require  every  student,  in  addition  to  his  book  studies,  to  do 
12  hours  a  week  of  practical  work  in  the  carpenter  shop,  lathe  room,  and  forge 
shop.  Twelve  hours  is  the  total,  including  drawing  and  designing.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  have  15  hours  a  week  book  work.  As  we  go  on  higher  in  the  course 
the  amount  of  shop  work  is  increased  and  is  differentiated.  A  man  who  is  to  be 
a  mechanical  engineer  goes  into  the  machine  shop;  a  man  who  is  to  be  an  agri- 
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culturist  does  not  go  into  the  machine  shop  unless  he  wishes  to,  and  a  man  who 
is  to  be  an  electrical  engineer  will  spend  his  time  in  the  machine  shop  and  in  the 
electrical  shop  also.  I  can  say  in  general  that  half  the  time  of  the  first  year  is 
given  to  actual  industrial  work,  and  about  three-fifths  of  the  time  of  the  subse- 
quent years,  including  in  that  drawing  and  designing.  We  find  the  young  men 
very  responsive  to  this  industrial  training,  and  we  find  a  very  considerable 
demand  for  their  services.  We  lose^students  all  the  time,  very  often  as  early  as 
the  sophomore  class,  who  are  called  away  to  do  work,  even  for  architects,  and  in 
machine  shops.  We  lost  yesterday  from  the  junior  class  a  young  man  who  goes 
to  Atlanta  to  an  architect's  office.  The  demand  is  so  great  for  trained  workers 
that  we  lose  annually  some  of  our  best  men.  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
if  our  equipment  were  ample,  "building  accommodation  and  recitation  rooms, 
teachers,  etc.,  we  should  have  1,000  or  1,500  or  2,000  students  as  easily  as  we  now 
have  300.  The  demand  is  so  great  in  the  State  for  this  kind  of  instruction;  but 
you  see  how  small  an  appropriation  the  State  gives — only  $10,000-— and  we  have 
very  slender  accommodations. 

Q.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  testimony  yesterday  in  reference  to  schools  of  this 
character,  and  the  need  of  an  appropriation  for  them  from  the  Government. 
Would  you  favor  a  recommendation  by  this  commission  for  an  appropriation 
from  the  General  Government  in  the  aid  of  textile  and  manual  schools,  and 
also  to  the  common  schools,  and  if  so,  why?— A.  Yes;  I  would.  I  thought  that 
the  Blair  bill,  when  it  was  introduced,  was  a  very  wise  measure.  It  was  opposed, 
however,  by  most  of  the  Representatives  from  the  South.  I  think  that  legisla- 
tion was  very  much  needed  by  the  South.  Our  public  schools  had  not  then,  and 
have  not  now,  developed  to  the  point  of  efficiency.  The  mass  of  educated  people 
of  the  South  are  not  ardent  supporters  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  mass  of 
uneducated  people  know  so  little  about  it  that  they  are  not  ardent  supporters  of 
them.  I  say  "  ardent;"  but  agitation  of  various  kinds  is  adding  to  the  merit  of 
the  schools,  and  they  are  gradually  pushing  themselves  forward;  very  slowly, 
though. 

Q.  How  long  do  the  public  schools  last  each  year  in  North  Carolina?— A. 
Seventy-one  days. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  Is  the  general  tendency — I  was  going  to  ask  about  the 
public  schools,  whether  the  tendency  to  prolong  the  terms  from  year  to  year  in 
the  public  schools  is  increasing  any? — A.  Yes;  it  is  increasing.  The  appropria- 
tion for  the  public  schools  has  been  increased  by  each  successive  legislature  for 
the  last  10  or  15  years. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  general  tendency  for  the  better  all  the  while? — A.  Yes; 
very  decidedly.  The  schools  are  supported  at  present  by  a  tax  of  18  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  property,  and  a  dollar  and  a  half  poll  tax.  In  addition 
to  that  there  was  a  lump  appropriation  by  the  last  legislature  of  $100,000,  which 
is  being  distributed  over  the  State.  Of  course  the  most  efficient  schools  of  the 
State  are  those  in  the  towns  and  small  cities.    There  they  have  a  special  tax. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  the  facilities  for  higher  education  in  this  State? — A.  Con- 
sidering the  means  at  their  command,  the  facilities  are  remarkably  good.  The 
amount  of  work  that  is  done  for  the  money  would  scarcely  be  credible  to  persons 
familiar  with  institutions  like  Princeton,  and  Harvard,  and  Yale.  Take  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  with  an  income  of  not  quite  $50,000.  It  is  almost' 
incredible  that  this  institution  should  be  able  to  train  men  who,  on  graduating, 
secure  scholarships  from  Harvard  and  afterwards  fellowships  in  competition 
with  Harvard  men.  I  say  it  is  quite  remarkable  that  the  State  should  be  able 
at  so  small  an  expenditure  to  furnish  an  institution  that  would  train  men  so 
thoroughly  and  efficiently  as  that  at  a  total  of  $50,000. 

Q.  How  many  students  do  they  have? — A.  They  have  at  the  university  now 
about  600. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  colleges  in  this  State? — A.  About  a  dozen.  They  are 
mostly  church  colleges,  all  except  the  university  and  the  State  college  that  I  have 
just  spoken  of — the  agricultural  and  mechanical.  The  Presbyterians  have  an 
excellent  college,  Davidson  College;  the  Baptists  have  a  college  at  Wake  Forest; 
the  Methodists  at  Durham,  Trinity  College;  the  Christians  have  Elon  College;  the 
Quakers  have  Guilford  College;  the  Lutherans  have  North  Carolina  College, 
Mount  Pleasant;  then  there  are  a  great  many  local  colleges  in  the  State. 

Q.  There  are  3  or  4  colleges  in  this  State  of  really  high  standing,  are  there 
not?— A.  Well,  yes.  I  judge  that  Wake  Forest,  Trinity,  and  Davidson  would  be 
the  best  of  the  smaller  colleges. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was,  as  I  understand  it,  there  are  3  or  4  colleges  in 
this  State  that  are  really  high? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Of  collegiate  standing?— A.  Yes;  I  think  you  might  speak  of  them  as  doing 
very  creditable  work. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Would  you  expect  the  Federal  Government  to  aid 
those  colleges?— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  their  education  confined  to  members  of  each  particular  denomination? — 
A.  Well,  practically,  except  local  patronage;  yes,  practically. 

Q.  The  Government  aid  you  would  expect  would  be  for  such  colleges  as  were 
open  to  all  classes  and  denominations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  public  schools,  also? — A.  I  do  not  expect  any  of  it,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  well  ft  we  had  it. 

Q.  The  public  schools  also? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  help  could  be 
given  the  public  schools. 

Q.  Some  reasons  were  given  yesterday  by  witnesses  why  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  do  this.  What  reasons  would  you  advance  in  support  of  that  posi- 
tion?—A.  I  would  give  two  reasons,  so  far  as  the  South  is  concerned.  First,  the 
unusual  impoverishment  of  the  South  by  the  war,  and  the  burdens  resulting  from 
the  war.  The  South  lost  its  entire  slave  property,  and  suffered  a  very  considera- 
ble depreciation  of  all  other  values.  It  is  beginning  to  rally  from  that,  however, 
but  while  the  South  bears  its  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  Government,  of  course 
it  gets  no  return,  or  but  little,  in  pensions,  for  instance.  The  other  reason  would 
be  the  improvement  of  citizenship.  I  see  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things,  why 
education  should  any  more  be  a  State  function  than  a  national  function.  I  think 
we  should  have  a  national  university,  for  instance,  at  Washington,  and  just  as 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  helping  the  weaker  counties  to  pull  up  to  the  gen- 
eral level  of  education,  so  I  should  think  there  might  be  some  system  arranged 
whereby  the  United  States  would  help  the  weaker  sections  or  States  in  pulling  up 
to  the  general  national  level  of  education;  certainly  national  aid  might  be  given 
in  the  direction  of  supplying  teachers  through  subsidized  normal  schools,  and  in 
the  direction  of  technical  and  industrial  education.  You  would  thereby  lift  up  all 
the  schools  by  promoting  the  education  of  teachers,  and  you  would  help  industrial 
education  in  all  lines.  The  supply  of  education  for  the  professions  is  already 
ample.    There  is  no  trouble  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  standard  of  education  among  the  people  generally  in 
your  State  is  increasing  as  compared  with  10  or  20  years  ago? — A.  Yes;  very 
decidedly. 

Q.  The  responsibility  is  also  increasing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  average  citizen.  The  cause  of  this  increased  responsibility  comes 
from  the  increased  demand  for  education? — A.  Yes.  We  should  have  a  more 
general  improvement  among  the  mass  of  our  people  if  they  had  more  education. 
Therefore,  I  favor  compulsory  education  as  the  greatest  leverage  to  improving  the 
condition  of  our  Southern  people.  I  think  it  would  work  in  two  directions.  First, 
I  think  it  would  make  them  discontented  with  their  present  lot.  If  every  boy 
and  girl  in  North  Carolina  could  go  to  school  6  months  a  year  for  5  years,  he 
would  not  go  back  home  and  live  in  the  same  house  and  eat  the  same  food  that 
he  will  live  in  and  will  eat  without  any  education.  Take  the  negro,  for  instance. 
One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  progress  of  the  negro  is  his  satisfaction  with 
so  little.  That  which  we  look  upon  as  a  rather  sorry  quality  of  the  negro  is  really 
the  one  which  is  doing  most  at  present  for  his  improvement;  that  is  to  say,  his 
vanity.  He  is  exceedingly  fond  of  good  clothes  and  making  a  show.  Of  course, 
I  speak  of  the  negro  as  a  class,  not  individually.  If  it  were  not  for  this  quality 
I  do  not  believe  the  negro  would  do  half  as  much  work  as  he  now  does.  The 
desire  of  the  negro  girl  and  the  negro  boy  for  fine  clothes  is,  I  believe,  the  greatest 
present  stimulus  which  is  making  them  do  any  labor  beyond  the  labor  just  neces- 
sary for  a  mere  existence.  In  the  same  way  in  many  directions,  universal  educa- 
tion applied  to  the  white  race  would  increase  wants  and  desires,  and  it  would 
also  gradually  stimulate  their  intellectual  activities  and  make  them  capable  of 
doing  more  things  and  doing  them  better.  So  that,  as  an  economical  measure, 
not  merely  as  a  social,  philanthropic  measure,  if  I  wanted  to  increase  to  the 
greatest  degree  the  productive  power  of  North  Carolina,  I  should  favor,  first, 
universal  education,  compulsory  as  much  as  possible,  and,  second,  as  much  indus- 
trial and  technical  education  as  possible,  putting  it  into  the  public-school  system, 
drawing  and  designing,  carpentry,  and  such  like  things  as  they  have  in  the  New 
England  States,  and  culminating  in  the  greatest  possible  number  of  technical 
schools. 

Q.  Did  the  lack  of  education  among  the  colored  race  in  the  South  serve  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  people  of  the  South  generally  as  much  before  emancipation  as 
it  has  since?— A.  Slavery  entirely  checked  the  industrial  progress  of  the  South. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  would  you  say  as  to  agriculture?— A.  It 
checked  the  industrial  progress  of  the  Soutb  in  every  direction.  If  slavery  had 
continued  until  now,  in  my  opinion  the  South  would  be  utterly  and  irretrievably 
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bankrupt  to-day.  The  South,  was  fairly  prosperous  with  black  labor  until  the 
settlement  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  "West,  the  Northwest,  and  the  South- 
west. But  since  the  development  of  these  portions  of  the  country  with  much 
more  fertile  land  than  we  have  in  the  South,  we  are  utterly  unable,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  any  staple  crops  raised  by  igno- 
rant labor,  excepting  possibly  cotton  and  sugar. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  My  inquiry  was  in  regard  to  education  rather  than 
slavery.  The  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  this,  Was  the  illiteracy  of  the  colored 
race  as  great  a  check  to  progress  prior  to  emancipation  of  the  colored  men  as  it 
is  now? 

The  Witness.  To  whose  progress? 

Mr.  Ratchford.  The  progress  of  the  whole  people  of  the  South. 

The  "Witness.  What  sort  of  progress? 

Mr.  Ratchford.  Industrial  progress. — A.  The  illiteracy  of  the  negro,  in  the 
way  you  put  it,  I  do  not  think  had  much  to  do  with  it.  The  presence  of  the 
negro  as  a  workman,  and  as  practically  the  only  laborer  in  the  South  in  slave 
time,  prevented  the  white  man  from  being  a  laborer,  so  that  we  had  no  skilled 
labor  of  the  highest  order  in  the  South;  there  was  not  any  in  North  Carolina, 
certainly.  I  do  not  include  in  that  carpenters,  brick  masons,  plasterers,  and 
that  kind  of  labor,  but  I  mean  machinists  of  any  kind,  engineers,  architects.  I 
attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  the  laborer  in  the  South  was  a  slave,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  he  could  not  reach  the  highest  skill;  and  the  white  man  did 
not  enter  into  the  field  of  labor  at  all,  because  it  was  occupied  by  a  slave,  and 
labor  was  disreputable.  So  the  presence  of  the  negro  as  a  slave  in  the  South  not 
only  interfered  with  but  absolutely  prevented  the  development  of  industries  to  a 
high  degree  in  any  direction,  except  the  very  rudest  and  crudest,  those  which 
could  be  performed  by  the  negro  himself. 

Cjj.  With  the  emancipation  of  this  low  class  of  labor,  then,  came  the  duties  of 
citizenship? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  the  colored  people  since  been  able  to  discharge  those  duties  in  such  a 
way  as  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  South  in  any  marked  degree?— 
A.  No;  they  have  hindered  the  interest  of  the  South  very  decidedly,  and  in  that 
I  include  their  own  interests. 

Q.  By  that  you  mean  they  were  not  ready  for  the  duties  that  were  thrust  upon 
them? — A.  They  were  not  at  all  ready;  and  an  evil  was  created  by  their  enfran- 
chisement that  for  a  full  generation  has  threatened  to  destroy  the  South.  There 
is  now  pending  in  North  Carolina  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  which  is 
intended  to  remove  this  evil.  If  I  were  a  negro  I  would  vote  for  it;  I  should  con- 
sider it  best  for  my  own  race. 

Q.  What  is  the  amendment? — A.  It  is  an  amendment  imposing  an  educational 
qualification  for  suffrage. 

Q.  Upon  all  races?— A.  Upon  all;  but  excepting  from  its  operation  until  1908 
the  descendants  of  such  persons  as  could  vote  on  the  1st  of  January,  1867.  In 
other  words,  there  is  a  practical  exception  until  1908  of  those  whites  in  the  State, 
except  foreigners,  who  may  be  illiterate.  There  is  an  exception  of  those  negroes 
in  the  State  whose  ancestors  could  vote  in  1867  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  but  not 
any  of  those  who  resided  in  the  States  where  they  could  not  vote.  Speaking  gen- 
erally, there  will  be  an  exclusion  of  illiterate  blacks  from  the  suffrage  from  now 
on.  There  will  be  an  exclusion  of  illiterate  whites  also  from  the  suffrage  begin- 
ning practically  in  1908.  There  is  a  temporary  permit,  not  to  all  the  illiterate 
whites,  but  the  effect  will  be  to  permit  the  majority  of  illiterate  whites  to  vote 
un  to  1908.  If  I  were  a  negro  I  would  vote  for  the  amendment.  The  real  problem 
with  the  negro  in  the  South  is  to  make  a  living.  He  should  seek  industrial 
opportunity;  that  is  his  real  problem.  He  has  no  political  chance,  and  he  has 
found  that  out;  he  can  not  have  any  political  chance.  It  would  be  a  miracle  if  he 
could  have,  with  his  antecedents  and  with  the  race  he  is  competing  with.  He 
himself  has  sense  enough  to  know  that  he  has  no  political  chance.  There  are 
people  who  are  not  in  contact  with  him  or  the  Southern  whites  who  have  not 
yetfound  it  out;  but  the  negro  here  knows  it,  and  any  intelligent  negro  in  the 
State  will  tell  you  so.  The  real  struggle  for  the  negro  is  to  fit  himself  for  the 
industrial  fight  that  always  exists — the  fight  to  make  a  living.  He  had  better  fit 
himself  for  it  in  this  generation.  If  he  does  not  the  white  man  will  entirely  occupy 
the  field;  and  if  he  does,  the  negro  will  never  get  into  it,  because  he  can  not  travel 
as  fast  as  the  white  man.  That  was  the  negro's  opportunity  when  he  was  eman- 
cipated, if  he  had  not  gone  off  into  politics  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  If  the 
whole  race  had  set  themselves  right  steadily  toward  the  acquisition  of  property, 
they  would  have  had  a  chance  at  least  to  win.  I  do  not  know  what  the  result 
would  have  been.    The  problem  is  still  before  us.    If  they  do  not  begin  to  train 
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themselves  to  be  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  masons,  plasterers,  and  handicrafts- 
men generally;  if  they  do  not  quit  educating  themselves  for  law  and  medicine, 
preaching  and  teaching,  and  turn  their  best  talent  into  industrial  lines,  then 
they  have  no  chance  in  the  world  here.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  it  would  be 
better  for  the  negro  race  if  the  public  schools  throughout  the  State  were  turned 
into  industrial  training  establishments.  I  think  if  all  the  money  that  is  now 
given  to  every  single  public  school  in  Mecklenburg  County  was  put  into  indus- 
trial schools  for  Mecklenburg  County,  it  would  be  better  for  the  race  than  the 
way  it  now  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  think,  then,  what  Booker  "Washington  is  undertaking 
to  do  is  on  the  right  line? — A.  Exactly;  so  far  as  the  condition  of  the  negro 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris,  interrupting.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
■are  not  in  favor  of  teaching  the  negro  race  to  read  and  write— the  rudiments  of 
education?— A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  take  that  position;  but  as  between  that 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  But  would  not  your  scheme  necessarily  result  in  that?— A. 
For  a  while,  yes.  As  between  the  choice  of  two  things,  I  say  the  other  thing  is 
better.    Do  not  misunderstand  me,  please. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  If  both  can  be  combined,  they  are  better  still?— A. 
That  is  right,  sir;  if  both  can  be  combined  they  are  better  still,  but  not  with  the 
means  we  have  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  think  it  is  impossible  to  combine  both  at  present? — 
A.  Yes,  for  lack  of  means. 

Q.  And  therefore  you  recommend  industrial  in  preference  to  academic  train- 
ing?—A.  Yes.  I  suppose  that  three-fourths  of  the  houses  east  of  Raleigh  up  to 
1860  were  erected  by  negro  workmen.  My  father  owned  a  couple  of  carpenters 
and  a  very  skillful  barrel  maker,  a  man  who  would  earn  $2.50  a  day,  a  colored, 
black  negro;  also  a  couple  of  shoemakers,  and  a  tanner.  I  doubt  if  the  children  of 
any  of  those  skilled  laborers  that  my  father  owned  have  any  skill  in  any  trade 
at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Were  they  trained  or  did  they  make  themselves 
mechanics? — A.  Partly  by  themselves  and  partly  by  the  owners  recognizing  this 
talent  and  having  it  trained  under  the  apprentice  system  of  hiring  out. 

I  think  the  race  is  doing  the  best  it  can  under  the  circumstances — the  very  best. 
I  am  not  pessimistic  at  all  about  it.  I  believe  all  problems  connected  with  it  are 
going  to  solve  themselves.  I  believe  the  condition  of  the  negro  is  better  than  it 
was  in  slavery,  but  not  as  much  better  as  some  people  think.  In  slavery  there 
were  practically  only  two  classes  of  negroes,  and  now  there  are  three  classes.  In 
slavery  there  was  the  best  class,  the  most  intelligent,  skilled  workers  and  house- 
hold servants,  and  then  the  great  mass.  Now  there  are  three  classes.  There  are 
the  most  intelligent  ones,  who  are  mainly  professional  men,  or  barbers,  or  some- 
thing like-that,  and  then  there  is  the  great  mass,  and  then  the  lowest  class. 
There  was  not  any  lowest  class  in  slavery.  The  lowest  class  now  is  composed 
of  the  professional  thieves  and  gamblers  and  petty  criminals,  loafers,  vagabonds, 
prostitutes,  general  idlers,  and  vicious.  I  say  that  class  did  not  exist  in  slavery. 
Ypu  may  also  add  to  the  lowest  class  the  infirm,  decrepit,  invalids,  and  semi- 
idiotic.  Those  are  not  taken  care  of  now.  The  worst  cases,  of  course,  go  into 
the  State  institutions.  Under  the  slave  system  the  whole  establishment  was 
taken  care  of.  Under  the  present  system  the  idle  and  vicious  and  weak  are 
driven  to  the  wall,  and  are  driven  into  bad  habits.  The  best  class  is  rather 
larger  than  it  was  in  slavery;  the  lowest  class  did  not  exist  in  slavery,  and  is 
getting  rather  larger  every  day.  The  great  mass  of  negroes  in  some  places  are 
better  off  than  in  slavery,  in  some  places  about  the  same,  and  in  some  places  worse 
off.  I  think  on  the  whole  the  race  is  in  better  condition  than  in  slavery.  If 
something  could  be  done  to  restore  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  races 
of  the  South,  and  to  give  them  industrial  education,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  do 
more  for  the  negro  than  anything  else  that  could  be  done. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  on  that  line — the  restoration  of  those  rela- 
tions?—A.  I  think  it  will  depend  upon  two  things— first,  the  elimination  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  negroes  from  political  life,  and,  second,  the  demonstration  by 
the  negro  that  he  is  fit  for  higher  industrial  education  and  can  make  himself 
useful  and  indispensable  as  a  laborer.  Whenever  he  shows  that,  he  will  have 
plenty  of  strong  friends,  if  he  does  not  keep  up  that  antagonism  which  he  now 
feels  toward  the  white  race.  For  example,  when  I  was  a  child  I  used  to  say  my 
Sunday-school  lesson  along  with  the  negro  children  of  my  age.  We  were  all 
called  up  and  catechised,  and  some  of  the  negroes  knew  their  lessons  as  well  as  I 
did— perhaps  better.  At  night,  in  my  mother's  bedroom,  slept  one  or  two  negro 
girls  who  were  house  servants.  She  was  interested  in  their  morality  and  in  their 
cleanliness;  she  made  them  wash  and  keep  clean  and  dress  decently.    They  spent 
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their  lives  practically  in  the  house.  They  heard  all  the  conversation  of  the  family. 
My  father  was  a  lawyer  and  we  were  all  educated,  and  the  negroes  were  benefited 
by  the  free  association  with  us.  They  had  to  come  into  the  house  at  a  certain 
hour  and  go  to  sleep.  They  slept  by  my  mother's  bed,  and  she  took  an  interest 
in  their  entire  moral  and  physical,  and  to  some  extent  their  intellectual,  welfare. 
That  is  hardly  the  case  to-day  anywhere  in  the  South;  it  was  the  general  rule 
before.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  "restoration  of  kindly  relations."  A  negro  girl 
to-day  who  is  a  house  servant  desires  it  understood  that  she  is  not  to  sleep  in  the 
house  where  she  is  a  servant.  If  the  lady  who  is  employing  her  should  under- 
take to  say  anything  about  her  sleeping,  going  and  coming,  she  would  bitterly 
resent  it,  and,  worse  than  that,  her  father  and  mother  would  resent  it.  In  other 
words,  they  have  cut  loose  from  the  influence  which  comes  from  the  kindly  social 
contact  between  the  employer  and  employee,  which  was  a  very  close  one  in  the 
South  under  the  slave  system.  The  negro  parents  are  unable  to  exercise  the 
control  which  they  should  exercise  over  their  own  children,  and  they  have  cut 
loose  from  the  control  formerly  exercised  over  the  children.  The  negro  children 
of  this  generation  are  practically  without  any  control.  I  speak  of  the  masses;  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  higher  class. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  association  of  the  large  mass  of  negroes  with  the 
white  population  will  ultimately  tend  to  raise  the  standard  and  improve  their 
habits? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would;  very  decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Smyth.)  The  criminal  class  among  the  colored  people  is  recruited 
very  largely  from  the  younger  generation? — A.  Very  largely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  thought  the 
negro  could  be  eliminated  from  voting  and  all  political  rights? — A.  I  think  it 
would  be  best  for  him.    He  is  practically  eliminated  anyhow. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  would  remove  the  social  friction  between  the  two 
races? — A.  Yes ;  certainly,  that  would  remove  it.  If  the  negroes  had  not  been  given 
the  suffrage  when  they  were  given  it,  the  kindly  feeling  whicn  then  existed  and 
was  very  strong  between  the  races,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  continued,  and  the 
white  people  who  owned  slaves  would  still  have  employed  them,  and  would  have 
been  interested  in  them  personally,  not  merely  as  laborers.  They  are  not  inter- 
ested in  them  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  They  are  eliminated  here  in  the  South.  Why  not 
everywhere? — A.  "Well,  it  is  just  like  the  Chinese  question,  or  the  Indian  ques- 
tion. You  might  ask  that  question  in  California — why  the  Chinese  should  be 
eliminated  in  California  and  not  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  Without  going  into  partisan  politics,  will  you  explain 
how  and  to  what  extent  the  colored  man  is  eliminated  from  the  exercise  of  his 
political  rights? — A.  A  good  illustration  is  South  Carolina  where  there  are  two 
negroes  to  one  white,  and  yet  the  white  people  govern  the  State. 

Q.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  does  it,  that  where  the  colored  men  are  in  the 
majority  they  vote  as  a  unit? — A.  Of  course  it  is  well  understood  that  the  negroes 
as  a  mass  vote  the  Bepublican  ticket  in  the  South.  It  is  like  the  revolution  that 
was  in  Hawaii;  there  were  about  5,000  Americans  and  English  people  in  Hawaii, 
and  they  walked  out  one  morning,  pulled  down  the  Hawaiian  flag  and  put  up  the 
American  flag,  and  said  to  the  other  200,000  people  on  that  island,  "  If  you  can 
pull  down  that  flag,  come  and  do  it."  Well,  it  is  the  same  crowd  of  folks  down 
South  as  did  that  in  Hawaii. 

Q.  You  have  reason  to  believe  the  votes  are  received  and  counted,  have  you,  on 
election  day? — A.  Ido  not  know.  I  have  never  been  a  ballot  holder,  and  have  no 
knowledge  of  that  business.  I  simply  say  this,  that  wherever  the  white  race 
comes  in  contact  with  an  inferior  race  in  any  mass,  so  that  it  can  threaten  to  be 
a  controlling  element  in  political  life,  the  white  race  predominates.  Take  the 
Chinese  in  California  and  the  Indians  out  West.  We  let  Indians  vote  in  North 
Carolina,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  vote  in  those  States  where  their  voting 
would  make  any  difference — in  the  West,  for  instance.  We  might  ask  why  these 
fellows  out  West  disfranchise  the  Indians.    We  do  not  disfranchise  thorn. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  That  is  in  the  treaty  made  with  them  here.— A. 
Why  did  we  make  that  treaty? 

Q.  The  local  status  here A.  Why  is  there  a  different  local  status?    The 

reason  is  it  don't  make  any  difference  here  and  it  would  make  some  difference 
somewhere  else.  It  is  the  same  reason  why  the  Chinamen  vote  in  Massachusetts 
and  can  not  vote  in  California;  the  same  reason  exactly.  The  negro  has  political 
rights  in  the  North,  but  don't  have  in  North  Carolina.  The  negro  has  the  same 
rights  in  Massachusetts  as  in  California,  but  the  Chinaman  does  not.  In  the 
State  of  Washington  an  Indian  don't  have  any;  in  Hawaii  the  negro  don't 
have,  and  so  on  all  the  way  around  the  world.    There  is  nothing  peculiar  about 
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this  question,  nothing  whatever.  It  is  simply  complicated  and  mixed  up  by  feel- 
ings engendered  by  the  civil  war  between  the  white  man  in  our  North  and  South, 
so  the  fellow  up  North  would  not  see  this  negro  question  as  he  sees  the  Chinese  and 
Indian  question.  He  has  the  meanest  kind  of  feeling  for  the  Indian ;  he  has  kicked 
him  off  the  face  of  the  earth;  has  got  his  lands,  and  won't  let  him  off  until  he 
has  wiped  him  out  of  existence.  There  are  only  300,000  of  them  on  our  conti- 
nent. He  passed  laws  excluding  the  Chinaman  from  the  continent.  Nobody 
would  maintain  for  a  moment  that  the  Chinese  are  not  a  superior  race  to  the 
negro. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  That  they  were  not  a  superior  race?— A.  Certainly; 
nobody  would  maintain  it.  Look  at  their  literacy;  look  at  their  civilization;  look 
at  their  industrious  habits,  and  yet  they  are  excluded  from  the  whole  continent. 
You  heard  a  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  this  morning  say  that  he  did  not 
want  the  negro  pushed  out— wanted  him  to  stay  here.  As  to  that  matter,  I  yield 
to  no  man  as  to  my  kindly  feelings.  I  played  with  them,  stayed  with  them, 
hugged  them  and  kissed  them,  and  I  have  slept  with  negroes  50  times.  It  was 
the  very  height  of  my  ambition  and  joy  to  go  out  to  a  negro  cabin  and  play 
with  them.  The  most  pitiful  story  in  the  history  of  our  country,  perhaps  in 
any  country,  is  the  putting  up  of  the  negro  to  a  position  in  conflict  with  this 
branch  of  the  white  race  and  expecting  him  to  maintain  himself.  It  is  one  of 
the  saddest  things  that  ever  happened  in  history.  As  a  friend  to  the  negro, 
I  say  that  his  real  friend,  wherever  he  belongs,  whether  North  or  South,  will 
desire  to  put  him,  as  soon  as  possible  and  as  systematically  as  possible,  in  a  course 
of  industrial  training  to  enable  him  to  make  a  living  in  the  world  and  get  prop- 
erty and  be  somebody,  and  will  entirely  remove  from  his  head  any  idea  that  he  is 
to  furnish  Congressmen  and  governors,  legislators,  justices  of  the  peace,  trus- 
tees, and  other  officials  to  manage  the  white  race.  Those  ideas  have  put  him  in 
such  a  state  of  hostility  to  the  white  race  as  has  tended  to  destroy  all  of  these 
kindly  influences  which  existed  during  slavery  in  the  daily  relations  of  life. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  Would  you  give  him  some  citizen's  rights?— A.  Cer- 
tainly; give  him  all  the  protection  the  law  gives  any  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Give  him  full  right  to  own  property  and  acquire  property? — 
A.  Why,  certainly;  and  let  him  enjoy  all  political  rights  as  long  as  he  shows  him- 
self capable  of  exercising  them  properly.  He  did  enjoy  political  rights  in  this 
State  up  to  1835.  My  grandmother  went  to  school  with  negroes.  One  of  the  best 
teachers  of  Orange  County  was  a  negro.  He  taught  Wiley  P.  Mangum,  one  of 
our  most  eminent  men.  He  taught  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  eminent  men  the 
State  ever  produced.  He  was  a  negro  Presbyterian  teacher.  These  kindly  rela- 
tions can  not  be  restored  with  constant  political  warfare  between  the  races. 
Here  is  where  the  trouble  is  coming  to  in  the  South  with  the  negro.  We  have 
not  had  any  trouble  yet  with  the  negro.  It  has  not  begun.  The  race  question  will 
come  when  the  laboring  white  class  won't  want  the  negro  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  labor.  That  is  where  the  race  question  will  be  in  the  South.  That  is  the  race 
question  you  have  in  the  North.  You  know  that  in  New  York  City  the  white 
carpenters  and  brick  masons  and  plasterers  will  not  let  a  negro  be  a  carpenter, 
bricklayer,  or  plasterer.  The  negro  has  lost  that  in  the  North;  he  can  not  do 
those  things  in  the  Northern  States.  The  time  will  come  when  he  can  not  do  those 
things  in  the  South,  because,  while  we  have  a  kindly  feeling,  we  are  no  different 
from  what  you  are.  We  are  getting  to  be  as  selfish  as  you  are.  That  has 
already  happened  in  certain  places  in  the  South.  There  are  numbers  of  counties  in 
Texas  that  they  do  not  even  let  the  negro  live  in.  He  can  not  even  plow.  He 
gets  §15  a  month  for  plowing,  and  the  white  man  wants  the  job.  In  North  Caro- 
lina he  gets  $5  a  month  for  plowing.  The  problem,  therefore,  I  say,  is  for  the 
negro  to  train  himself  to  do  this  skilled  labor  and  then  do  it  before  the  hostility 
fe  so  great  between  him  and  the  white  man  that  he  won't  let  him  do  it;  for  then 
you  will  see  a  race  question  that  will  be  one  sure  enough.  There  will  be  fighting 
and  fussing  enough  when  that  comes,  and  all  this  political  muss  isn't  anything 
compared  to  it.  We  are  trying  to  promote  that  in  this  State;  we  are  trying  to  give 
the  negro  the  best  chance  possible  for  industrial  education.  There  is  a  college 
in' the  State,  supported  by  the  State,  for  the  industrial  education  of  the  negroes; 
simply  an  equal  division  of  the  funds  which  we  have  from  the  National  Gov- 
ernment (I  mean  per  capita)  between  the  college  of  which  I  am  president  and 
the  negro  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

H-  (By  Mr.  J.  C.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make?— A.  No, 
unless  you  wish  to  hear  more  particularly  about  the  different  colleges. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  anything  further  that  you 
have  to  say.— A.  I  will  say  one  other  word  about  this.  I  am  glad  to  see  these 
cotton  mills  starting;  and  if  the  negro  shows  that  he  is  a  capable  laborer  in  the 
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cotton  mill,  you  will  see  him  employed  on  a  large  scale  throughout  the  South  by 
capitalists. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  he  is  capable? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  no  means  of  judging. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be? — A.  I  think  experience  is 
rather  against  the  probability  of  his  being  capable,  but  of  course  that  is  not  worth 
anything  in  the  face  of  the  experiment  now  being  made.  This  is  a  plain  practi- 
cal setting  before  you  of  what  I  mean  by  the  labor  struggle  between  the  races: 
If  this  mill  up  at  Concord,  which  I  hope  will  succeed,  does  succeed,  and  other 
mills  in  the  South  employ  negro  labor,  then  if  the  white  laborers  strike  in  the 
white  mills,  and  they  employ  negro  laborers  in  their  stead,  you  will  see  the  same 
kind  of  trouble  in  the  Southern  States  that  you  have  seen  in  Illinois  where  white 
miners  struck  and  negroes  were  brought  in.  I  know  you  will  see  it  if  this  is 
delayed  very  much  longer.  If  the  negro  could  have  been  employed  in  the  mills 
immediately  after  the  war,  before  the  white  people  got  into  them,  you  would  not 
have  seen  this  trouble. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfokd.)  Even  if  it  is  not  delayed,  does  it  not  seem  as  if  one 
race  would  eventually  crowd  the  other  out  of  that  particular  labor  market?— A. 
I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  negro  is  best  adapted  to  follow  these  pursuits,  generally 
speaking? — A.  What  pursuits? 

Q.  Agriculture  and  labor  in  general. — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  he  is.  I  do 
not  share  the  belief  that  the  negro  is  a  better  laborer  in  the  South  than  the  white 
man.  I  think  the  white  man  is  a  better  laborer  than  the  negro  in  anything  he 
goes  at. 

Q.  Have  you  any  hope  that  the  mixing  of  the  races  will  eventually  result  in  a 
closer  affiliation  between  them? — A.  Amalgamation? 

Q.  Amalgamation;  yes. — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  will.  I  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  study  to  that,  but  I  do  not  think  it.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  amal- 
gamation. The  last  census  showed  nearly  1,000,000  people  in  the  United  States 
who  were  half  white  and  the  other  half  either  negro.  Indian,  or  something  else, 
but  the  next  generation  reverts  to  negro  instead  of  becoming  whiter.  The  quad- 
roon and  octoroon  are  either  infertile  with  whites  or  their  issue  is  sickly. 

Q.  For  instance,  many  of  the  labor  organizations  that'  formerly  excluded  the 
negro  from  membership  now  accept  him,  and  provide  in  their  constitution  that 
no  discrimination  shall  be  practiced  by  their  members  against  any  member 
because  of  his  creed,  color,  or  nationality.  Do  you  look  on  that  as  a  hopeful 
sign? — A.  Yes;  but  these  labor  organizations  doubtless  are  where  there  are  very 
few  negro  laborers,  and  there  is  not  the  same  reason  for  prejudice  there  as  there 
would  be  where  there  are  a  great  many  negro  laborers.  It  is  the  old  question  of 
the  Chinaman  and  Indian.  There  is  no  prejudice  in  this  State  against  the  China- 
man or  Indian.    They  could  stop  in  any  hotel  in  Charlotte;  but  a  negro  could  not. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  a  wrong  impression  with  the  commission.  My  father 
was  a  slaveholder,  and  I  was  raised  with  negroes,  and  have  the  kindest  feeling 
toward  them.  I  was  educated  in  the  North;  I  had  two  negro  classmates;  I  did 
not  any  more  mind  sitting  and  reciting  with  them  than  with  the  white  boys; 
I  have  none  of  that  personal  feeling — not  a  particle — but  I  make  no  distinction 
whatever  in  my  mind  between  the  negro  and  any  other  race  which  our  race  is 
competing  with.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  magic  in  the  negro  race  because 
they  have  been  in  slavery.  It  is  just  like  any  other — the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Indians,  Spaniards,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  or  any  other  race  we  come  in  contact 
with.  There  is  no  magic  in  the  word  negro.  He  will  stand  simply  and  absolutely 
on  his  merits,  and  the  Southern  white  people  are  willing  to  let  him  do  so. 

Look  at  the  negro  in  Africa.  England  has  just  gone  to  war  in  South  Africa 
because  Englishmen  in  a  foreign  country  were  not  accorded  the  same  rights  as  the 
Boers — we  are  of  the  same  blood  as  the  Englishman — nobody  is  talking  about  the 
poor  negroes  who  owned  the  land  in  South  Africa,  the  poor  negroes  that  the  Boers 
have  kicked  out  of  their  country;  nobody  is  saying  anything  for  them.  That  is 
the  attitude  of  the  world  toward  negro  Africa. 

There  is  no  magic  about  the  thing.  We  are  going  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  and 
with  the  negroes  in  the  South,  but  that  "best"  is  not  going  to  include  their 
directing  public  affairs.  1  say  that  after  being  educated  in  the  North  and  not 
being  cantankerous  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form,  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  the 
negro  every  particle  of  education  he  will  receive— literary,  scientific,  industrial, 
and  every  other  kind — and  giving  him  every  single  right  of  citizenship  that  he 
can  and  will  exercise  properly,  and  I  do  not  mean  by  that  voting  the  Democratic 
ticket;  I  mean  voting  any  ticket  he  wants  to,  intelligently  and  with  some  reason. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Chicago,  III.,  March  27, 1900. 
TESTIMONY  OF  PROF.  EUGENE  DAVENPORT, 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
station,  University  of  Illinois. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  7.15  p.  m., March  27, 1900,  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  8.35  p.  m.  Prof.  Eugene  Davenport,  of 
Urbana,  111.,  was  sworn  as  a  witness,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  given  the  subject  of  adulteration  of 
foods  any  thought  or  investigation?— A.  I  have  not  studied  the  adulterations  of 
foods,  but  I  have  given  some  study  to  the  question  of  food  adulteration  in  com- 
parison with  such  subjects  as  fertilizer  adulterations  and  seed  adulterations. 

Q.  Then  you  may  go  on  and  state  anything  along  the  line  of  adulteration  you 
have  in  mind  that  will  bear  on  the  question. — A.  It  seems  to  me  the  further  we 
keep  away  from  the  word  "  adulteration"  in  our  legislation  the  better  we  are  off. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  word  to  define,  especially  in  a  law.  If  we  draw  the  lines 
hard  and  fast,  we  will  cast  odium  and  disgrace  upon  many  things  which  are  them- 
selves entirely  respectable,  so  that  I  should  say  that  in  theory,  at  least,  legislation 
should  aim  to  get  at  and  make  known  the  actual  composition  of  these  materials, 
rather  than  to  determine  the  question  as  to  whether  they  are  adulterated  and  as 
to  what  is  adulteration.  The  fertilizer  business  of  this  country  as  conducted 
now,  it  seems  to  me,  furnishes  valuable  information  along  this  line.  There  are 
thousands  of  brands  of  fertilizer.  Nobody  cares  what  the  name  is.  The  simple 
question  is,  How  much  nitrogen,  how  much  phosphoric  acid,  how  much  potash 
per  ton,  and  the  amount  must  be  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer,  and  the  buyer 
buys  it  for  so  much  nitrogen,  so  much  potash,  and  so  much  phosphoric  acid.  In 
most  of  the  States  if  he  is  deceived  as  to  the  amount  the  manufacturer  or  the 
dealer,  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  can  be  prosecuted. 

In  the  question  of  seed  adulteration — to  use  the  word  again — in  some  cases  rock 
is  ground  and  mixed  with  clover  seed  and  turnip  seed — seeds  that  are  small — 
where  the  adulteration  can  not  easily  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye.  Suppose  we 
say  that  is  an  adulteration?  What  shall  we  say  about  a  seed  that  is  put  upon 
the  market  exactly  as  grown  upon  the  field,  has  no  rock  in  it,  but  it  is  full  of 
weed  seeds?  I  should  prefer  to  have  my  seeds  adulterated  with  rock  rather  than 
have  a  large  percentage  of  narrow-leaf  plantain  and  the  other  seeds  that  live 
with  clover;  almost  impossible  to  disassociate  or  separate  them  from  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  'Are  such  seeds  usually  sold  by  weight  or  by  measure? — 
A.  Usually  by  weight.  In  case  of  a  bad  weight  of  course  the  damage  is  not 
from  the  lessened  amount  of  seed  that  the  purchaser  receives  for  his  money,  but 
from  the  seeding  that  he  makes  upon  his  farm  of  the  weed  that  is  difficult  to 
eradicate — much  the  same  as  paying  for  one  variety  of  apple  and  getting  another. 
I  have  been,  led  to  believe  that  the  whole  question  is  a  broader  one  than  the  ques- 
tion of  adulteration.  It  is  just  as  pressing  a  question  among  buyers  of  fruit 
trees  that  they  may  know  that  the  variety  they  buy  is  true  to  name  and  that 
they  shall  not,  10  years  after  setting  out  a  tree  and  cultivating  it,  find  that  after 
all  it  is  an  inferior  thing.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  forbid 
the  making  of  this  or  that  compound  upon  the  score  that  it  is  deleterious  to 
health,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  say  what  is  deleterious  and  what  is  not. 

I  know  it  is  said  that  if  we  compel  the  publication  of  the  composition  of  these 
food  stuffs  then  we  shall  require  manufacturers  to  publish  trade  secrets.  I  do 
not  see  why  we  can  not  protect  a  manufacturer  in  a  trade  secret  by  a  patent  just 
as  well  as  we  can  the  maker  of  a  machine  whose  secret  is  known  to  everybody. 

The  whole  question  of  the  adulteration  of  milV  is  settling  itself  very  rapidly,  in 
some  places,  at  least,  by  standardizing  milk.  I  do  not  care  whether  I  am  getting 
watered  milk,  or  skimmed  milk,  or  milk  made  from  a  cow  that  could  not  produce 
anything  but  a  low-grade  milk;  but  I  am  interested  in  knowing  that  I  get  a 
certain  percentage  of  cream  in  my  milk.  If  the  cow  is  not  able  to  put  more  than 
3  per  cent  of  cream  in  that  milk,  the  manufacturer  should  make  it  4  per  cent,  if 
that  is  the  standard  he  sells.  In  other  words,  the  question  is  not  whether  he  is 
selling  skimmed  milk  or  whole  milk,  but  whether  he  is  selling  3  per  cent,  4  per 
cent,  or  5  per  cent  milk.  He  can  make  it  anything  he  pleases.  If  a  man's  cows 
give  5  per  cent  cream,  he  is  entirely  justified  in  putting  in  enough  skimmed  milk 
to  bring  it  down  to  4  p"er  cent  cream,  if  he  is  selling  4  per  cent  milk.  The  simple 
question  is,  What  is  the  composition  of  the  article? 

A  good  deal  of  damage  is  done,  it  seems  to  me,  in  attaching  odium  to  a  very 
healthful  article  and  increasing  its  price  cost  to  poor  people.    A  few  years  ago  this 
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country  was  flooded  with  good  things  said  about  corn  meal — all  the  products  of 
indian  corn — until  it  occurred  to  somebody  to  use  it  as  an  adulterant  for  flour, 
and  from  that  moment  on  we  heard  hard  things  said  about  corn  and  adulterated 
mixtures  of  corn  flour  and  white  flour.  It  has  lost  caste.  Certainly  corn  is  as 
healthful  as  it  ever  was,  and  the  mixture  is  as  good  as  either  one  alone  and 
cheaper  than  white  flour,  but  nobody  wants  to  buy  it  when  he  undertakes  to  get 
high-class  wheat  flour.  After  all,  does  not  the  offense  consist  in  professing  to  sell 
one  article  and  actually  delivering  another?  That  is  about  the  line  I  had  in  mind 
about  this. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Admitting  that  mixtures  exist,  what  remedy  have 
you  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  legislation? — A.  Simply  this,  that  I  have  already 
mentioned:  that  the  actual  composition  of  the  article  shall  be  known;  that  it 
shall  be  published  by  the  one  that  offers  it  for  sale,  exactly  as  it  is  done  now  in 
most  States  with  fertilizers,  and  exactly  as  a  great  many  dealers  are  doing  vol- 
untarily now  with  stock  foods.  For  example,  the  Chicago  Glucose  Company 
finds  that  its  refuse  products,  like  gluten  meal,  are  very  valuable  stock  food. 
Voluntarily  they  are  putting  the  analysis  of  these  foods  upon  their  sacks;  it  is  to 
their  advantage  to  do  it.  I  do  not  see  why  other  people  could  not  also  be  com- 
pelled to  do  it. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  legislation  that  Hlinois  has  just  had  upon  that 
subject? — A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  Along  what  line  is  the  recent  legislation? — A.  The  recent  legislation  is 
aimed  largely  at  the  question  of  adulteration  and  at  the  willful  nonobservance 
of  the  law.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  that  the  willful  element  ought  to  enter 
into  it  at  all. 

Q.  Are  you  favorable  to  national  legislation  on  the  subject? — A.  I  have  not 
given  that  subject  study  enough  so  that  my  opinion  would  be  worth  much  as  to 
the  need  of  national  legislation.  There  are  difficulties  bound  to  arise  as  long  as 
it  stays  within  the  realms  of  State  legislation.  As  long  as  there  is  no  uniform 
law  these  companies  will  make  one  brand  for  one  State  and  another  for  another; 
but  as  to  whether  we  will  get  ahead  faster  in  that  direction  or  through  national 
legislation  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  as  long  as  the  law 
is  aimed  at  adulteration  the  less  we  have  of  it  the  better,  State  or  national. 

Q.  Where  the  article  may  be  of  interstate  commerce,  would  State  legislation 
be  sufficient? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  do  not  consider  myself  informed 
on  that  point. 

Miss  Sickels.  One  very  important  feature  has  been  touched  upon  by  the  differ- 
ent witnesses  this  evening,  and  that  is  the  necessity  that  the  consumer,  the 
general  public,  should  be  so  instructed  in  the  foods  they  purchase  that  even 
though  they  are  labeled  they  may  know  the  right  kinds  and  know  how  to  select 
them;  and  it  was  with  an  idea  of  learning  the  instruction  which  is  now  being 
given  in  the  universities  and  undertaken  and  contemplated  that  Professor  Daven- 
port's testimony  has  been  sought;  his  experience  is  so  extensive  as  to  make  him 
better  qualified  to  show  the  line  of  education  contemplated  in  our  colleges'. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  You  have  heard  the  statement  made  by  Miss  Sickels. 
Can  you  give  the  commission  any  information  along  that  line? — A.  Upon  that 
point  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  feel  that  in  our  early  legislation  upon  this  subject 
we  have  attempted  to  mix  education  with  regulation  of  commercial  matters.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  I  have  not  recommended  that  legislation  prohibit  the  sale  of 
anything.  That  means  that  the  buyer  must  inform  himself  as  to  what  will  be 
the  consequence  of  using  this  or  that  food  or  drink,  whatever  it  may  be;  and  I 
mean  by  that  that  the  public  will  inform  itself  upon  food  questions.  We  can  not 
expect  that  the  laws  will  say  to  us  what  we  must  or  what  we  must  not  eat.  The 
individual  must  study  the  food  question.  This  will  be  studied  by  him  from  the 
nutritional  standpoint,  and  the  standpoint  of  hygiene,  and  the  standpoint  of  the 
proportion  of  nutrients.  It  is  the  only  reliable  guide  to  the  intelligent  use  of  food, 
because  the  law  can  not  prescribe  what  kind  of  food  shall  be  taken  and  how  much 
of  it.  Each  individual  must  settle  this  for  himself  or  for  herself  day  by  day,  and 
the  only  intelligent  solution  of  this  side  of  it — what  shall  be  bought  and  con- 
sumed— lies  in  the  higher  education  of  the  individual  who  is  to  buy  and  consume 
it.  The  law  can  not  undertake  to  provide  this  except  by  the  medium  of  educa- 
tion. It  can  undertake  to  furnish  that  individual  with  definite  knowledge.  I 
believe  it  can.    I  think  it  ought  to. 

With  the  study  of  foods  the  human'  animal  will  know  better  than  he  does  now 
what  he  ought  to  eat.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  we  know  a- great  deal  more  about 
stock  food  than  we  do  about  human  dietaries.  That  is  because  there  is  money  in 
it.  I  think  all  will  agree  with  me  that  careful  studies  of  animal  nutrition— stock 
feeding  in  general — were  made  a  good  many  years  before  corresponding  studies 
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were  made  of  human  dietaries.  There  is  this  difference  in  the  two:  In  feeding 
an  animal,  first  for  its  development  and  second  from  the  standpoint  of  economy — 
to  make  as  cheap  meat  or  cheap  milk  as  possible — the  whole  thing  is  a  money 
questjon,  while  we  feed  ourselves  largely  to  tickle  our  palates;  and  in  this  coun- 
try, at  least,  human  food  is  largely  a  matter  of  luxury.  The  bulk  of  the  cost  of 
our  foods  is  to  tickle  our  palates,  of  course  feeding  ourselves  upon  an  entirely 
different  plan  than  we  do  animals. 

As  we  are  establishing  these  schools  of  domestic  science — I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  proper  term,  but  the  proper  term  has  not  yet  been  invented — very  much  more 
knowledge  of  foods  and  their  effects  will  percolate  among  the  people.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  the  study  of  these  questions  an  abnormal,  or  perhaps  I  had  better 
say  an  undue,  interest  was  attached  to  the  hygienic  side  of  the  thing,  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  certain  things  having  been  magnified  until  the  very  idea  of  food 
investigation  or  the  study  of  foods  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  is  a  study  of 
narcotics  or  stimulants  or  some  deleterious  effect  of  what  is  taken  as  a  drink. 
What  we  want  is  an  exhaustive  study  of  normal  food  stuffs — the  normal  nutrition 
of  the  normal  body  in  health.  That  is  what  it  is  designed  to  do  in  these  schools 
of  domestic  science.  So  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them,  every  one  of  them  is 
successful — successful  in  that  they  are  attracting  attention  among  students  to 
take  the  studies;  and  they  do  succeed  in  learning  more  about  foods  and  their 
preparation. 

Q.  Are  you  giving  information  along  that  line  in  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Illmois? — A.  We  are  not  at  present.  It  has  been  a  number  of  years  since  there 
has  been  a  department  of  the  domestic  sciences,  until  the  last  meeting  of  the 
hoard  of  trustees,  when  a  department  was  established  which  will  be  opened  in 
September  next. 

Q.  Your  State  has  made  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose? — A.  No;  it  has  not. 

Q.  Does  the  State  appropriate  to  support  the  Agricultural  College  of  Illinois? — 
A.  It  has  made  some  special  appropriations  in  support  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, but  only  in  a  minor  degree.  The  College  of  Agriculture  in  this  State  is  sup- 
ported with  the  funds  received  and,  arising  from  the  General  Government  from 
the  land  grant  of  1862  and  the  second  Morrill  bill  of  1890. 

Q.  This  State  gives  the  college  no  help? — A.  Of  course  the  buildings  erected 
for  the  College  of  Agriculture  have  been  built  with  money  from  State  appropria- 
tions. There  is  building  now  upon  the  campus  a  building  for  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture that  will  cost  $150,000. 

Q.  Has  the  object  for  which  the  National  Government  made  the  grant  to  this 
State  been  departed  from  in  Illinois? — A.  It  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer, 
because  it  is  a  question  of  definition.  The  general  assembly,  at  its  last  session, 
enacted  that  one-half  of  the  funds  received  from  these  two  Government  grants 
that  I  have  mentioned  (the  land  grant  act  of  1862  and  the  second  Morrill  bill  of 
1890)  should  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  technical  agriculture  as  distinguished 
from  the  sciences  that  related  to  it,  and  as  distinguished  from  collateral  subjects. 
It  is  the  first  State  to  take  that  step.  Knowing  of  colleges  of  agriculture  some- 
what over  the  United  States,  I  should  say  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  opera- 
tion of  these  Government  acts  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  as 
operating  in  the  various  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  national  legislation  for  the 
land-grant  colleges?— A.  Slightly  so;  yes. 

Q.  Are  the  land-grant  colleges  all  chartered  by  the  several  States? — A.  "Why 
the  several  States  accepted  the  grants  formally  and  established  the  colleges  as 
State  institutions,  if  that  is  the  question. 

Q.  They  all  exist  under  separate  State  charters? — A.  Separate  State  charters, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  question  as  to  how  far  Congress  would  have  juris- 
diction to  prescribe  the  curriculum  in  these  colleges? — A.  The  act  of  1832  expressly 
stated  that  the  subjects  taught  should  be  such  as  were  determined  by  the  State 
legislature— words  to  that  effect.     They  did  not  prescribe  the  studies. 

Q.  Then,  is  there  any  need  or  any  room  for  national  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject?—A.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  when  the  agricultural  experiment  bill, 
known  as  the  Hatch  Act,  was  passed,  in  1887,  the  Government  took  measures  to 
secure  a  good  deal  more  minute  information  as  to  the  operation  of  that  law  than 
it  had  taken  as  to  the  operation  of  the  grant  of  1862.  Much  more  definite  reports 
were  made,  and  there  has  been  much  less  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  fund  than  there  has  been  as  to  the  administration  of  the  other 
■funds.  Personally,  I  think  the  most  serious  consequences  have  come  because 
there  has  been  so  little  Government  knowledge  of  the  use  of  these  funds  for  the 
benefit  of  these  two  subjects. 
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Q.  Have  the  several  State  legislatures  prescribed  courses  of  study- in  these  col- 
leges, cr  have  they  left  that  entirely  to  the  boards  of  trustees?— A.  So  far  as  I 
know  it  has  been  left  to  the  boards  of  trustees. 

Q.  Their  charters,  then,  probably  confer  on  the  boards  of  trustees  full  authority 
over  that  subject?— A.  I  suppose  so.  I  have  not  examined  them  definitely,  but  I 
have  never  known  of  a  case  of  the  legislature  prescribing  the  course  of  study  for 
one  of  these  colleges. 

Q.  Then  if  this  commission  had  any  recommendations  to  make  to  the  several 
States  on  this  subject,  we  would  have  to  make  a  study  of  these  charters  to  deter- 
mine whether  to  recommend  to  the  legislature  or  the  boards  of  trustees,  should 
we  not?— A.  I  suppose  so.  I  do  not  now  recall  the  wording  of  the  Morrill  Act  of 
1890  as  to  how  much  control  the  Government  exercises  over  the  distribution  of 
these  funds.  It  reads  ' '  for  the  further  endowment "  of  these  colleges,  though  the 
wording  is  much  more  closely  drawn  in  the  second  act  than  in  the  first.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  general  public  who  thought  about  it  at  all,  and  who  had 
any  interest  in  agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts,  either  one,  felt  for  many  years 
that  these  grants,  and  especially  the  first  one,  had  done  very  little  good  to  agri- 
culture or  mechanic  arts. 

There  were  few  students  of  agriculture,  and,  being  few,  it  was  said  that  they 
needed  but  little  support,  and  it  was  many  years  before  the  subject  of  agriculture 
was  really  developed.  You  will  find  colleges  now  in  the  United  States  with  only 
one  or  two  men  teaching  the  whole  subject  of  agriculture,  and  you  will  find  others 
where  only  one  or  two  teach  the  subject  of  mechanic  arts,  as  against  a  large  num- 
ber of  teachers  of  the  ordinary  studies  of  college  courses.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent agricultural  colleges  in  the  country,  founded  before  these  acts  but  accepting 
their  benefits,  had  no  mechanical  instruction  whatever  for  more  than  20  years 
after  the  land-grant  act  was  passed. 

Q.  You  recognize  that  the  successful  practice  of  agriculture  requires  more  and 
more  knowledge  of  certain  sciences,  do  you  not? — A.  It  requires  more  and  more 
knowledge  of  itself.  We  need  men  who  shall  study  agriculture  in  its  various 
phases  with  a  scientific  spirit.  It  needs  a  development  of  its  own.  We  used  to 
have  one  man  teaching  agriculture  in  the  college,  and  plenty  of  botanists  and 
chemists  and  other  scientific  people  working  at  the  problem  from  the  outside,  but 
we  never  got  ahead  much  with  agriculture  until  we  divided  the  subject,  leaving 
one  man  to  follow  out  this  line  and  another  that.  There  is  no  more  similarity 
between  the  dairying  industry  and  horticulture  than  there  is  between  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  mechanical  engineering;  not  the  least. 

Q.  When  a  farmer  is  engaged  in  what  is  known  as  mixed  agriculture,  carrying 
on  quite  a  variety  of  things — agriculture,  horticulture,  and  dairying — he  needs  to 
have  scientific  knowledge  of  the  chemical  nature  of  soils,  of  the  fertilizers  which 
he  uses,  of  the  food  crop  which  he  grows^for  his  cattle,  and  of  the  changes  which 
these  crops  undergo  by  processes  of  preservation,  does  he  not? — A.  Oh,  yes;  and  a 
good  deal  more  than  that.  The  chemical  composition  of  productive  soils  is  of 
very  little  consequence  as  compared  with  other  considerations.  Some  farms,  fer- 
tile lands  in  a  word,  are  chemically  poor — would  not  show  by  chemical  analyses 
any  large  amount  of  fertility;  other  lands  that  are  only  fairly  productive  are  by 
the  chemist's  examination  abundantly  supplied  with  food  material.  It  is  not  only 
a  question  of  the  composition  of  the  soil,  it  is  a  question  of  its  physical  condition. 
It  is  a  question  of  moisture.  It  is  a  question  of  rotation  of  crops.  It  is  a  question 
of  the  effect  of  one  crop  on  another.  In  other  words  it  is  a  science,  or  rather 
a  number  of  sciences,  within  the.  subject  itself.  The  whole  question  of  soil 
biology  or  the  bacterial  life  of  the  soil  is  a  subject  that  never  has  been  touched 
and  never  will  be  touched  except  by  the  agriculturalists. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  see  room,  opportunity,  and  need  for  these  land-grant 
colleges  as  institutions  to  benefit  practical  farming? — A.  Yes;  and  I  see  need  of 
still  further  development  of  the  subject  of  agriculture,  and  that  in  the  establish- 
ment of  these  colleges  and  in  their  conduct  we  should  not  have  in  mind  so  much 
the  number  of  students  that  are  to  be  taught  in  a  given  year  as  the  character  of 
the  subject  that  is  being  developed.  One  man  may  teach  a  hundred  students  if 
the  subject  is  simple  enough,  but  if  the  subject  is  very  complex  there  must  be 
10  men  teaching.  The  progress  that  is  being  made  now  is  being  made  by  minute 
division  of  this  subject,  in  which  one  man  takes  cattle,  another  man  takes  horses, 
another  man  takes  crops,  another  man  soils,  and  so  on  down.  We  have  11  men 
in  the  University  of  Illinois  who  teach  nothing  but  agriculture— some  phase  of  it; 
no  two  of  them  teach  the  same  subject.  There  are  less  than  half  a  dozen  institu- 
tions in  America  organized  on  that  basis.  In  most  cases  one  or  two,  at  most 
three  or  four,  men  attempt  to  teach  the  whole  subject.  They  do  not  go  far  enough 
into  it  to  really  develop  the  science  of  agriculture.    It  is  very  unfortunate  indeed 
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that  these  States  have  not  as  a  rule  recognized  the  fact  tnat  these  funds  should 
have  been  used  to  develop  these  two  great  subjects  rather  than  used  to  give 
instruction  to  a  given  number  of  students. 

Now  I  want  to  say  in  connection  with  that  that  boards  of  trustees  are  to  be 
sympathized  with  in  this  whole  matter.  Agricultural  people  have  been  inclined 
to  criticise  the  management  of  these  State  institutions  for  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  not  stopping  to  think  that  when  a  college  is  organized  it  is  vastly 
easier  to  secure  students  on  well  recognized  lines  of  instruction  like  English, 
mathematics,  and  history — these  things  that  have  been  taught  for  many  genera- 
tions— than  it  is  to  secure  students  on  a  new  subject. 

Now,  boards  of  control  are  always  pressed  for  funds;  they  need  more  money 
than  they  can  get.  All  the  States  have  helped  out  these  funds— I  say  all  of  them: 
I  think  nearly  if  not  all — have  made  additions  to  these  Government  appropriations! 
I  presume  there  is  not  a  board  of  control  in  America,  that  there  has  never  been  a 
board  of  control,  that  was  not  pressed  for  funds  at  any  given  time.  It  is  almost 
necessary  to  put  the  funds  where  the  students  go;  put  the  support  where  the  call 
is.  If  one  department  has  few  students  and  another  is  overrun  with  students, 
then  the  money  goes  there  of  necessity,  and  it  is  defensible  by  saving  that  the 
people  of  this  State  want  this,  but  they  do  not  want  that;  and  they  please  the 
legislature  and  meet  the  demand  the  best  they  can.  These  things  fatten  on  what 
they  feed,  and  after  a  time  it  has  happened  in  some  places  that  agriculture  has 
been  almost  entirely  crowded  out— lost  to  view.  The  less  support  it  had  the 
fewer  students  it  drew;  until  I  have  known  of  many  cases  of  young  men,  intend- 
ing to  remain  upon  the  farm  during  their  lifetime,  going  to  the  university  and 
taking  their  course  in  some  other  college  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  better  edu- 
cation than  the  so-called  agricultural  course,  which  only  had  1  or  2  men  teaching 
it.  So  it  has  taken  in  these  latter  days  a  kind  of  spasm  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  readjust  the  matter  and  develop  this  subject  upon  its  natural  basis.  It  has 
been  done  in  a  number  of  the  better  institutions.  This  legislation  in  Illinois  last 
winter  is  creating  a  great  deal  of  interest  all  over  the  country.  From  a  great 
many  States  correspondence  is  coming  asking  questions  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Can  you  practically  outline  that  legislation? — A. 
That  legislation  simply  was  that  there  should  be  devoted  one-half  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  land-grant  act  of  1862  and  of  the  second  Morrill  bill  of  1890  solely  to  instruc- 
tion in  technical  agriculture;  and  it  enumerated  those  subjects  to  be  matters  con- 
nected with  live  stock,  with  the  field  and  its  crops,  with  horticulture  and  veteri- 
nary science,  the  strictly  technical  bine  of  agriculture,  independent  of  chemistry 
and  independent  of  botany;  independent  of  zoology  and  independent  of  any  of  the 
questions  of  literature  or  history  or  English,  but  wholly  to  the  development  of 
the  technical  subject.  That  was  really  all  there  was  of  it.  Previous'  to  that  time 
the  question  of  bestowment  of  funds  was  left  with  the  trustees  without  recom- 
mendation by  anybody.  They  were  to  use  the  funds  where  they  seemed  to  be  most 
valuable  to  the  institution,  and,  naturally,  that  was  where  the  student  pressure 
was  greatest;  and  after  a  process  of  time — as  I  have  already  outlined — a  weak 
department  grew  weaker,  and  it  was  less  and  less  respectable  in  comparison  with 
the  others,  and  drew  fewer  and  fewer  students — was  on  the  road  to  annihilation. 
That  has  been  the  history  in  very  many  States.  This  division  of  funds  was  not 
first  made  in  Illinois;  it  was  first  made  in  Wisconsin;  but  it  was  made  there  by 
the  trustees,  who  set  aside  a  given  fund  for  the  development  of  this  subject  regard- 
less of  the  question  whether  there  were  any  students  at  all  or  not. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  this  connection  that  I  think  the  experiment-station  work 
of  the  last  10  years  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  these  colleges  of 
agriculture,  because  the  experiment-station  activity  was  entirely  along  technical 
lines,  and  demonstrated  to  the  people  that  good  is  to  be  had  by  the  scientific  study 
of  agriculture.    After  a  few  years  of  that  the  support  of  the  colleges  bettered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  some  of  the  land-grant  colleges  issue  circulars 
instructing  the  farmers  of  their  States  on  certain  subjects? — A.  Not  since  the 
experiment  stations  were  "organized.  A  few  of  them  had  commenced  that,  but 
now,  of  course,  wherever  there  is  a  college  there  is  an  experiment  station,  or, 
rather,  there  is  one  for  each  State,  and  there  may  be  more;  and  I  think  in  every 
case  such  publication  is  made  through  the  experiment  station  rather  than  through 
the  college,  for  two  reasons — first,  because  it  is  anticipated  that  it  shall  be,  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  Hatch  Act,  and,  second,  because  the  college  has  not  the 
frank.  It  would  cost  as  much  to  distribute  the  experiment  as  it  would  to  make 
it  if  postage  were  paid.' 

Q.  In  some  States  the  land-grant  funds  have  been  given  to  existing  colleges, 
which,  in  accepting  the  grant,  undertook  to  establish  a  department  of  agriculture. 
Are  you  familiar  with  the  working  of  these  so-called  joint  institutions?— A.  Yes; 
I  am  too  familiar  with  them  to  be  comfortable. 
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,  Q.  You  do  not  approve  of  it,  then?— A.  Why,  it  is  a  good  deal  like  the  lion  and 
the  lamb  lying  down  together,  with  the  lamb  inside  the  lion.  All  it  took  to  estab- 
lish such  a  college  was  simply  to  elect  one  man  as  professor  of  agriculture,  and 
then  to  outline  on  paper  an  agricultural  course,  which  differed  from  the  scientific 
course  only  in  the  teaching  or  this  one  man.  I  could  show  you  where  that  has 
occurred  over  and  over  again.  This  man  had  no  possible  chance  to  compete  with 
other  teachers  in  the  university.  (1  am  not  speaking  of  the  University  of  Illinois; 
I  am  speaking  of  whatf  happened  in  other  States.  That  never  happened  in  the 
University  of  Illinois.)*  He  had  no  chance  to  develop  the  science.  There  were  no 
books.  The  man  himself  did  not  know  his  subject.  One  man  could  not  know 
agriculture. 

Q.  Well,  take  the  case  of  a  small  State,  say  the  smallest  State,  Rhode  Island, 
which  is  not  so  much  an  agricultural  State  as  it  is  a  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial State.  Would  you  think  there  would  be  any  room  in  such  a  State  as  that  for 
an  agricultural  college  pure  and  simple? — A.  I  would  think  they  would  do  well 
to  develop  their  college  largely  along  mechanical  lines.  They  have,  however, 
developed  quite  an  agricultural  college  in  Rhode  Island.  Such  a  small  State  as 
that,  situated  as  it  is,  off  there  in  the  East,  has  an  agriculture  of  its  own,  peculiar 
to  itself. 

The  consequences  of  this  kind  of  organization  were  very  clearly  seen  in  the  fate 
of  the  agricultural  course  that  was  offered  in  earlier  days.  In  such  an  institution 
it  was  held  that  the  student  should  have  a  good  foundation  for  the  study  of  agri- 
culture, and  therefore  he  must  take  2  years  of  science  before  he  commenced  his 
agriculture.  This  was  the  common  plan:  In  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
he  studied  under  the  finest  teachers  in  the  world,  teaching  old  subjects,  well  estab- 
lished, with  good  text-books  and  the  best  reference  books.  In  the  junior  and  senior 
years,  if  he  continued  faithful  to  his  agricultural  instincts,  he  studied  very  largely 
under  this  one  man,  and  naturally  it  was  an  anticlimax.  This  one  man  was  not 
educated  as  a  professor  of  agriculture.  There  was  no  school  in  which  he  could 
have  been  educated  as  such.  He  was  either  some  farmer  who  had  succeeded  in 
something — I  knew  of  one  who  never  had  been  a  success  except  in  raising  one 
crop  of  onions — or  else  he  was  a  chemist  who  had  been  interested  in  agriculture 
more  or  less.  His  teaching  could  not  develop  the  subject  in  comparison  with 
those  other  subjects.  Then,  the  institutions  finding  that  students  did  not  take 
kindly  to  such  a  course,  or  would  drop  out  at  the  end  of  2  years  or  go  on  with  the 
scientific  course,  formed  a  2-years'  course.  This  2-years'  course  was  the  agricul- 
tural end  of  the  4-years'  course;  that  is,  the  junior  and  senior  years.  There  were 
many  institutions  which  had  just  such  other  courses  of  agriculture — the  4-year 
course,  in  which  the  junior  and  senior  years  were  agriculture,  and  the  2-year 
course,  consisting  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  the  4-year  course.  The  student 
was  admitted  to  either  the  one  or  the  other,  as  he  chose.  Not  taking  very  kindly 
to  these  2-year  courses,  the  short  courses  were  established  of  a  few  weeks  in  the 
winter.  This  demonstrated  their  ability  to  teach  agriculture.  The  student  there 
studied  special  subjects  for  a  short  time  and  got  ahead  in  them.  The  dairy 
schools  were  successful.  Instruction  in  veterinary  sciences  and  stock  were  suc- 
cessful. These  short  courses  developed  into  longer  courses,  developed  into  special 
courses  in  agriculture,  in  which  the  agriculture  is  not  deferred  until  the  junior  or 
senior  year,  but  runs  parallel  with  the  other  lines  of  instruction. 

Q.  Is  there  now  a  fairly  good  supply  of  text-books  for  use  in  these  agricultural 
colleges? — A.  Only  fairly  good;  only  in  a  few  subjects. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  text-book  that  is  suitable  for  the  preparatory  schools— 
the  public  schools  and  the  high  schools  that  get  students  ready  for  these  colleges? — 
A.  I  think  Bailey's  First  Principles  in  Agriculture  is  well  adapted  to  that,  and  is 
by  all  odds  the  best  book  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  written. 

Q.  Is  there  any  text-book  that  bears  on  this  question  of  pure  food  or  the  impor- 
tance of  foods? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  particularly  on  the  question  of  foods. 
People  who  write  upon  foods  do  not,  as  a  rule,  dwell  on  that  question  very  much. 
They  dwell  more  upon  the  question  of  food  values  and  the  preparation  of  stand- 
ard foods. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  that  subject  has  been  neglected? — A.  The  food  ques- 
tion, you  mean? 

Q.  Yes;  the  food  question. — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  And  the  worth  and  the  hygienic  effects  of  food? — A.  I  think  that  feature  of 
foods  has  been  developed  rather  more  than  the  other. 

Q.  Is  it  developed  in  the  text-books?— A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  think  that  our 
school  physiologies,  books  of  that  kind  that  have  gone  into  our  common  schools, 
have  undertaken  to  teach  the  hygienic  effects  of  foods,  especially  injurious  effects 
of  certain  things,  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  feature  of  food  study.    In 
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some  States  it  is  obligatory  that  instruction  of  the  effect  of  narcotics  shall  be 
given  in  the  schools. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  new  legislation  on  that  line?— A.  As  to  instruction  in 
the  schools? 

Q.  Yes;  as  to  instruction  in  reference  to  foods.— A.  You  mean  national  legisla- 
tion? 

Q.  Either  national  or  State.— A.  Oh,  yes;  I  should  say  assuredly— legislation  by 
boards  of  trustees  or  legislatures  establishing  departments  for  the  study  of  this 
subject  in  these  colleges;  further,  the  establishment  of  departments  for  this  study 
in  the  city  schools  and  all  other  schools  wherever  it  is  proper.  And  I  think  in 
the  study  qf  this  subject,  as  in  the  study  of  agriculture,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized early  and  not  late,  as  it  was  in  that,  that  the  problem  is  to  study  foods  and 
their  characteristics  independent  of  the  question  whether  there  are  few  or  many 
students  to  take  instruction  at  the  beginning  of  the  work.  That  has  been  the 
policy  in  the  larger  institutions  that  have  taken  up  the  study. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  was  the  effect  by  way  of  developing  the  school  of  the 
setting  aside  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  of  a  certain 
fund  for  the  development  of  technical  agriculture? — A.  The  effect  was  that  of 
a  very  rapid  development  of  the  school.  It  enabled  them  to  secure  more  men, 
more  instructors,  to  teach  the  subject  better.  That  was  answered  immediately 
by  the  larger  attendance  of  students,  until  we  have  there  one  of  the  foremost 
schools  of  agriculture  in  the  country. 

CJ.  Followed  by  original  research? — A.  Accompanied  by  original  research. 

A  Voice.  Is  that  school  connected  with  the  agricultural  school? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  Wisconsin  University  is  an  all-round  university.  I  could 
not  say  that  everything  is  taught  there,  because  that  is  not  true  of  any  university; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  great  universities  where  a  vast  variety  of  subjects  are  taught. 
The  point  was  that  every  new  subject,  no  matter  what  it  is,  has  difficulty  in 
establishing  itself  alongside  old  subjects  in  a  great  educational  institution.  It 
has  not  been  the  fate  of  agriculture,  because  it  was  agriculture;  it  will  be  the 
fate  of  any  subject;  it  will  be  true  of  Sanskrit  or  anything  else;  any  new  subject 
can  not  make  its  way  unless  it  is  well  equipped  with  instructors,  so  that  it  may 
be  well  taught;  that  is,  won't  make  its  way  until  it  is  well  equipped;  and  if  it 
takes  10  men  to  teach  the  subject  it  will  not  make  its  way  until  it  has  10  men. 
If  it  is  a  large  subject  it  will  need  many  men. 

May  I  add  a  word  to  this  effect:  I  would  like  to  go  upon  record  as  recommend- 
ing the  general  principle  touching  all  such  public  inquiry,  in  the  teaching  of  all 
new  subjects  and  in  the  investigations  of  all  new  subjects  in  our  Commonwealth, 
the  principle  of  special  appropriations,  either  Federal  or  State,  for  such  study  and 
such  investigation,  for  the  reason  that  the  experience  in  putting  agriculture  upon 
a  teaching  basis,  begun  30  years  ago  or  more,  has  shown  the  difficulty  under 
which  boards  of  control  labor  who  are  trustees,  intrusted  with  the  funds — the 
difficulty  under  which  these  people  labor  in  following  a  new  subject  until  it  can 
become  established  and  until  people  believe  in  it.  Here  is  a  case  in  hand:  The 
teaching  of  domestic  sciences — that  is  what  it  is  in  our  colleges.  In  prosecuting 
any  work  in  new  and  untried  fields,  if  it  has  to  be  done  out  of  funds  not  other- 
wise specified,  boards  of  trustees  and  department  officers  will  have  great  difficulty 
in  defending  themselves,  if  they  attempt  to  set  aside  a  sufficient  amount  of  money 
to  push  it  until  the  public  really  knows  it.  A  special  appropriation  for  the  prose- 
cution of  such  special  study  is  vastly  beneficial. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  8, 1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  REV.  W.  J.  GAINES, 

Bishop,  A.  M.  E.  Church,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

The  commission  met  at  1.20  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that  time  Rev. 
W.  J.  Gaines,  bishop  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  introduced  as  a 
witness,  and  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows  concerning  education  of  the 
colored  race  in  the  South: 

The  Witness:  Gentlemen,  my  race  to-day  stands  in  the  crisis  of  its  history  in 
America.  We  are  now  solving  the  problem  which  many  claim  to  be  the  most 
difficult  of  solution  of  any  before  the  American  people.    Still  we  believe  that  if 
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■we  are  true  to  ourselves,  there  is  no  doubt  of  our  final  triumph  over  all  difficul- 
ties, and  of  our  working  out  a  glorious  destiny  for  ourselves. 

The  Hon.  Pope  Brown,  president  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Georgia, 
recently  appeared  before  this  same  Industrial  Commission  and  made  the  following 
statement: 

"  The  presence  of  the  negro- is  the  special  cause  of  the  want  of  development  of 
the  South.  His  presence  retarded  the  moral,  religious,  social,  and  agricultural 
development  of  that  section,  and  if  the  negro  were  absent  a  better  class  of  labor 
would  take  their  places.  The  more  the  negro  is  educated  the  less  efficient  does  he 
become  as  a  laborer.  Let  the  colored  race  be  separated  from  the  whites  and 
colonized,  either  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  in  the  interest  of  the  Southern 
States." 

These  are  strange  words  from  so  prominent  a  planter  and  agriculturalist  as 
the  Hon.  Pope  Brown  of  Georgia.  How  fundamentally  does  he  differ  from  the 
great  masses  of  the  farmers  of  Georgia  whom  he  is  supposed  to  represent.  They 
do  not  deem  the  presence  of  the  negro  in  the  South  a  menace  to  the  true  interests 
of  this  country.  Upon  the  State  statute  books  of  Georgia  there  are  laws  forbid- 
ding emigration  agents  to  come  into  that  State  and  induce  or  persuade  colored 
people  to  leave  there.  This  shows  that  the  white  people  of  the  South  are  not  so 
anxious  for  us  to  leave  the  South  as  Mr.  Pope  Brown  made  it  appear  before  your 
committee.  The  great  State  of  Georgia  recognizes  the  negroes  as  the  best  labor- 
ers and  farm  hands  in  the  world,  and  it  does  not  propose  to  exchange  them  for 
whites,  Poles,  Chinamen,  or  anything  like  that.  And  this  is  true  of  the  Southern 
States  as  well  as  of  my  own  State.  So  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  views  he  expressed  on 
this  subject,  arrays  himself  against  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Southern 
white  men.  "The  more  the  negro  is  educated  the  less  efficient  does  he  become 
as  a  laborer,"  said  Mr.  Brown.  Strange  words  these,  too,  from  a  representative 
farmer  of  the  empire  State  of  the  South.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  Mr.  Brown  that 
if  this  proposition  applies  to  the  negro  it  also  applies  to  the  white  man?  Is  it  not 
true  that  under  present  conditions  of  agriculture  the  educated  white  man  takes 
less  to  farming  than  the  educated  negro?  But  does  Mr.  Brown  oppose  the  edu- 
cation of  his  own  race  for  the  same  reason?  Mr.  Brown,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
does  not  grasp  the  situation.  What  the  white  man  needs,  what  the  colored  man 
needs,  is  education,  the  right  sort  of  education.  Let  the  farmers,  be  they  white 
or  colored,  be  intelligent,  educated  men,  who  will  employ  right  methods,  and  who 
will  adopt  right  means,  and  who  will  succeed  because  they  love  to  farm,  and 
who  will  love  to  farm  because  they  do  succeed.  The  diversity  of  farming  for 
which  Mr.  Brown  pleads  can  be  brought  about  only  by  an  intelligent  and  prop- 
erly instructed  yeomanry. 

Everywhere  and  on  all  hands  the  white  people  are  advocating,  and  rightly  too, 
thank  God,  the  education  of  the  colored  people.  The  white  people  almost  unani- 
mously concur  in  this  as  the  solution  of  the  troubles  that  perplex  us.  In  almost 
every  instance  the  thief,  the  burglar,  the  murderer,  the  rapist  is  an  ignorant  man. 
How  many  educated  negroes  do  you  find  in  the  jails  and  chain  gangs  of  this 
country?  They  are  scarce  compared  with  the  army  of  ignorant  ones  there.  I 
find  this  by  my  own  observation.  No,  Mr.  Brown,  you  are  mistaken  in  both 
your  propositions,  and  when  you  publish  them  to  the  country  you  oppose  the 
views  of  the  most  intelligent  and  representative  men  in  your  own  State. 

What  the  South  needs  is  intelligent  farming  hands,  diversity  of  crops,  and  law- 
abiding,  home-loving,  and  home-building  people  in  the  rural  districts.  The  need 
is  intelligence  in  all  farming  pursuits,  and  the  man  who  is  satisfied  with  ignorant 
labor  and  believes  that  such  labor  can  build  up  the  South,  or  any  other  country, 
is  simply  mistaken,  whether  he  be  a  white  man  or  a  black  man.  The  negro  is 
the  most  faithful,  most  industrious,  and  most  reliable  laborer  that  can  be  had  in 
the  South,  at  least.  He  was  faithful  in  the  time  of  slavery;  he  is  faithful  to-day 
if  rightly  treated  by  his  white  brother.  He  needs,  like  the  vicious  white  men  of 
the  South,  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  education.  Let  no  class  of  men,  whether 
they  be  white  or  black,  discourage  us  as  Mr.  Brown  seems  to  do.  The  great  need 
of  our  people  is  education  and  fair  treatment.  Wherever  the  negro  is  rightly 
treated  he  becomes  a  good  citizen.  Naturally  he  is  quiet,  and  he  quickly  takes  to 
your  civilization  much  better  than  the  Indian.  He  is  good-natured,  the  negro  is 
and  always  willing  to  do  the  best  thing  that  he  can  do  for  his  country  and  his 
family.  Who  can  forget  the  fidelity  of  the  negro  in  the  war  between  the  States? 
No  crime  or  cruelty  marks  his  record  then,  and  none  can  mark  it  now  when  he  is 
justly  treated.  The  negro  regiments  were  among  the  foremost  and  bravest. 
You  will  find  them  on  the  slopes  and  heights  of  El  Caney  where  they  consecrated 
that  place  with  their  blood  fighting  for  their  country.  There  is  no  class  of  men 
in  this  country  that  is  more  faithful  to  the  country  than  the  race  we  represent. 
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When  Mr.  McKinley  wanted  somebody  to  strengthen  the  people  in  these  Philip- 
pine Islands  he  called  on  the  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  Regiments,  and 
they  went  gladly,  and  they  will  do  as  brave  fighting  down  there  as  any  white  men 
in  this  country.  All  we  want,  gentlemen,  is  fair  treatment  as  a  race.  They  went 
gladly;  they  will  fight  as  bravely  as  any  that  ever  fought  under  the  flag  of 
America.    They  have  done  this,  and  they  will  do  it  even  unto  death. 

I  say  this,  and  I  say  it  with  emphasis,  that  let  our  race  have  a  fair  chance,  let 
them  be  educated,  and  I  will  assure  you  that  this  problem  that  seems  to  worry 
this  whole  country  will  be  solved  in  the  right  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqdhar.)  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  educational 
methods  and  facilities  in  the  South  for  your  colored  men? — A.  Well,  in  the  State 
where  I  live  we  have  excellent  schools— in  Georgia.  In  the  city  of  Atlanta  we 
have  more  colleges  for  colored  people  than  in  any  other  city  that  I  remember, 
except  Nashville,  probably,  in  the  South.  However,  many  of  these  colleges  are 
private  benefactions.  The  American  Missionary  Society  sustains  the  Atlanta 
University;  the  Baptist  Seminary  is  sustained  by  the  white  Baptist  people;  the 
Clark  University  is  sustained  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  the  Gammon 
Theological  School  is  sustained  by  an  endowment  given  by  Mr.  Gammon,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  We  have  between  three  and  four  hundred  scholars 
in  this  school.  We  have  regular  city  schools;  not  enough,  of  course;  they  say 
they  are  going  to  build  us  more.  We  are  not  complaining;  we  believe  and  hope 
that  they  are  doing  the  best  they  can.  Mr.  Hoke  Smith  told  me  the  other  day 
they  were  going  to  put  up  a  very  large  school  very  soon  for  the  colored  people, 
which  will  give  lis  quite  a  number  of  schools  supported  by  the  city.  They  employ 
teachers  of  our  own  color,  and  they  are  doing  well  in  that  direction.  We  have 
from  three  to  six  months  school  throughout  the  State — in  the  country  I  mean — 
and  the  colored  people  are  accumulating  property.  Many  of  them  have  their 
own  homes  and  plantations  paid  for.  Of  course  they  meet  with  reverses  like 
white  men  do  in  business.  We  have  not  had  the  training  that  you  have  had.  It 
has  taken  you  all  of  this  time  to  make  such  men  as  you  have,  and  we  think  if  you 
give  us  the  same  length  of  time  we  will  make  men  about  as  good  ae  what  you  have. 
We  know  you  are  great ;  we  admire  your  pluck ,  and  your  ability  in  sustaining  your- 
selves. We  are  chasing  you  as  best  we  can.  Wt  have  had  only  35  years  to  do  this 
work  in. 

Q.  Do  you  find  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  whites  and  negroes  in  Georgia  in 
procuring  and  maintaining  the  facilities  of  education  in  the  cities  pretty  gen- 
erally?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  particular  prejudice,  is  there,  among  the  whites  there  against 
the  colored  people,  as  far  as  education  goes? — A.  Well,  in  sections  there  is  some, 
but  the  majority — I  think  the  influences  among  the  better  class  are  now  favorable. 

Q.  Is  there  any  discrimination,  particularly  against  colored  people,  there  in  the 
rural  counties  of  Georgia — purely  agricultural  counties? — A.  Well,  the  white  peo- 
ple get  the  most  money,  get  the  best  pay  for  teaching,  and  have  the  best  schools. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  adequate  facilities  for  schooling  throughout  Georgia? — 
A.  No;  it  could  be  improved  wonderfully. 

Q.  Can  they  give  more  time  to  education  for  their  children,  considering  that 
they  have  crop  raising  to  do  and  all  that? — A.  If  you  mean  to  ask  if  they  could 
give  more  time  to  educating  their  children,  yes;  if  they  had  the  means  to  support 
them. 

Q.  The  education  you  speak  of  in  these  schools  under  endowment,  the  schools 
under  the  church  and  all  that,  have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
curriculum  in  these  schools? — A.  They  are  about  like  other  colleges.  I  suppose 
our  colleges  in  Atlanta  rank  with  the  high  schools  in  New  England. 

Q.  You  grade  them  with  the  high  schools? — A.  Yes;  that  is  what  we  claim.  I 
do  not  know  whether  we  are  up  to  it  or  not. 

Q.  Is  it  your  intention  to  give  such  education  in  your  colored  schools  as  will 
usually  fit  tnem  for  life,  or  is  it  for  professional  life,  or  is  it  for  school-teachers  or 
for  mercantile  life?— A.  For  general  usefulness.  We  are  educating  our  people  so 
they  will  have  an  industrial  education,  but  we  believe  equally  as  much  in  higher 
education.  We  think  the  colored  man  can  not  succeed  unless  he  can  get  a  higher 
,  education  just  likfe^v^svhite  man  has  got.  Of  course  we  know  the  masses  can 
not  be  college  grad*fos.  We  have  lawyers  and  doctors  and  preachers  just  like 
other  races,  and  w'dneed  them. 

Q.  You  have  quite  a  large  knowledge  of  your  own  race  and  their  capabilities. 
Do  you  feel  in  your  own  mind  that  it  is  better  to  educate  and  train  them  in  the 
industrial  schools  and  agricultural  colleges,  so  that  they  are  sure  to  make  a 
jiving  anyway,  before  they  adapt  themselves  to  the  higher  education?— A.  Ibelieve 
m  industrial  education  just  as  strongly  as  you  do,  but  I  do  not  want  to  neglect 
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the  higher  education  by  putting  all  the  forces  into  the  industrial  education.  Of 
course  we  know  our  people  are  laborers  generally.  Our  people  are  the  poorer 
classes, 'and  we  can  not  at  once  hope  to  get  up  just  where  the  white  people  are 
to-day;  but  it  is  our  intention  somewhere  in  the  future  to  reach  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  education  and  wealth  that  is  occupied  by  the  best  white  people,  of  the 
country. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  industrial  schools  for  colored  people  in  the  South 
now? — A.  Well,  those  that  I  know  of  are  very  good,  and  they  are  doing  good.  I 
would  not  say  a  word  to  discourage  them.  I  rather  encourage  them.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  do  not  want  to  speak  so  as  to  injure  the  idea  of  higher  education. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  A  gentleman  who  was  before  the  commission  some- 
time ago  made  a  statement  that  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about;  and  I  would  like 
to  say  first  that  I  believe  he  is  a  friend  of  the  colored  race.  He  so  impressed  the 
commission.  He  said  that  the  condition  of  the  negro,  in  his  opinion,  was  this: 
Since  they  were  freed  one-third  had  gone  up,  a  third  had  remained  stationary, 
and  a  third  had  retrograded.  I  should  like  to  ask  your  own  opinion  as  to  that 
statement? — A.  I  do  not  believe  just  as  he  does.  In  my  own  State,  directly  after 
the  war,  there  were  only  about  3  per  cent  colored  persons  that  could  read  and  write. 
We  claim  in  Georgia  now  that  50  per  cent  can  read  and  write.  Now,  that  shows 
at  once  that  half  have  been  increasing.  That  knocks  out  one-third  of  his  state- 
ment. I  know  that  our  people  are  just  like  white  people;  some  of  them  are 
careless,  unconcerned,  and  not  interested  about  elevation.  But  I  believe  that  I 
can  make  a  calculation  and  say  that  at  least,  well,  two-thirds  of  our  people  are 
pulling  up.  Considerably  over  one-third  have  made  a  wonderful  advance.  May 
be  this  gentleman  has  studied  the  question  closer  than  I  have,  but  I  doubt  his 
statement.  I  give  that  statement  that  we  claim  50  per  cent  in  Georgia  can  read 
and  write — I  give  that  not  by  my  own  figures,  but  by  those  who  have  been  inves- 
tigating. Now,  I  suppose  that  will  average  pretty  well  all  over  the  South. 
Therefore  I  think  the  gentleman  is  mistaken. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  statistics  in  regard  to  that;  through  your  churches, 
your  schools,  or  State  authorities? — A.  I  got  this  from  the  State  authorities. 

Q.  That  is,  the  statistics  of  Georgia? — A.  Well,  I  got  it  through  Prof.  Richard 
Wright,  who  is  now  at  Savannah,  a  professor  in  our  agricultural'  school.  He 
has  investigated  that,  and  I  got  my  figures  through  him.  *  He  is  a  very  close 
student  and  has  been  teaching  for  24  or  25  years,  and  I  think  his  opinion  on  that 
is  worth  a  good  deal.  He  has  had  time  to  look  into  it.  He  was  at  my  house  a 
few  days  ago  and  he  gave  me  that  statement.  And  Mr.  Glenn  made  the  same 
statement  to  me.  He  is  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  colored  people  who  have  remained  in  the  rural  com- 
munities there  have  a  better  moral  and  educational  condition  among  them  than 
those  who  have  flocked  to  the  cities? — A.  I  do  not  know.  Now,  if  you  will  let 
me  speak  of  a  certain  class  in  the  cities,  there  are  some  persons  in  our  cities  that 
live  on  the  alleys,  on  the  back  streets,  where  there  are  all  classes  of  people,  white 
and  colored,  and  of  course  the  morals  of  that  class  of  people  in  the  cities  generally 
are  about  as  good  as  the  average.  Now,  any  class  of  people  who  do  not  work, 
who  are  idle,  whether  they  are  white  or  colored,  and  lying  around  on  the  alleys 
and  back  streets — -they  are  malicious  and  bad;  but  that  does  not  apply  to  my  people 
any  more  than  it  does  to  others.  I  think  the  people  in  the  country  are  busy  at 
work.  They  may  not  have  all  the  intelligence  of  a  good  many  people  about 
town,  but  they  have  something  to  do,  and  persons  who  are  busy  are  not  so  apt  to 
be  malicious  and  bad;  and  I  think  our  people  will  compare  favorably  with  other 
races. 

Q.  I  think  somebody  gave  testimony  here  to  the  effect  that  the  negro  race  had 
been  injured  to  a  large  degree  by  a  large  number  flocking  to  the  cities? — A.  Well, 
if  we  were  shrewd,  if  we  had  had  judgment  and  sense,  we  could  have  bought  up 
all  the  land  when  the  white  people  were  discouraged,  after  the  war^  We  could 
have  been  rich  to-day,  but  we  did  not  have  sense  enough  to  do  it  at  that  time. 
We  regret  very  much  that  we  did  not  tako  hold  of  the  farms  shortly  after  the 
war,  when  the  white  people  were  discouraged,  and  bouwht-the  plantations;  we 
would  have  been  the  rich  people  to-day.  v&/ ■.  i 

Q.  Could  you  have  done  it?— A.  Oh,  I  think  so.  We  onSwa  have  gotten  a  lift. 
If  we  could  not  have  gotten  all,  we  could  have  gotten  a  good  share  of  it.  It  was 
a  mistake  we  made,  and  I  regret  it  very  much.  Of  course  I  have  gained  light  by 
reading  newspapers  and  keeping  up  with  the  country.  We  did  not  know  it.  We 
ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  that,  because  we  have  been  slaves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Were  you  a  slave?— A.  I  was  a  slave  until  1865,  but  I 
always  had  some  ideas  in  my  mind  about  the  environments  around  me.  I  was 
raised  up  among  the  best  class  of  people  that  Georgia  ever  produced. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  was  that? — A.  When  I  was  a  boy  4  years  old,  I  used 
to  see  them  standing  around  discussing  great  questions,  and  I  used  to  wonder  why 
my  father  did  not  take  part.  I  did  not  understand  what  slavery  meant,  andl 
wondered  why  he  did  not  get  around  and  discuss  those  questions  with  these  great 
men.  I  said  if  I  got  to  be  a  man  I  would  do  it.  I  used  to  hear  the  very  best 
men— Robert  Toombs,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Howell  Cobb.  That  was  the  class 
of  men  I  was  brought  up  with.  I  was  not  at  liberty  as  they  were,  but  I  certainly 
took  advantage  of  my  environments. 

Q.  (By  Mt.Ratchforjd.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  colonization  of  the 
colored  race  in -the  South  would  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  race.  What  have 
you  to  say  on  that  subject? — A.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  think  we  are  American 
citizens,  and  if  they  will  just  let  us  alone,  and  help  us  whenever  they  can,  we 
think  we  will  work  out  and  solve  the  problem  right  here  in  America. 

Q.  Would  you  suggest  then  to  the  commission  why  you  are  opposed  to  it,  and 
show  wherein  the  assimilation  of  the  races  would  tend  to  produce  better  results 
for  the  colored  men? — A.  I  am  opposed  to  it.  If  the  white  people  will  not  treat 
us  right  here  right  among  them,  and  should  give  us  a  colonization  site,  and  some 
of  our  people  should  go  over  there,  the  white  people  with  their  intelligence  would 
come  over  there  and  take  advantage  of  us  just  as  quick  as  they  will  here,  and  I 
think  we  had  better  stay  here  and  fight  it  out  right  among  them.  I  think  we  will 
become  stronger  by  staying  in  your  company.  I  think  that  to  colonize  us  will  be 
detrimental  to  the  race.  That  is  my  opinion.  We  are  sure  we  can  not  keep  the 
white  people  away  from  us,  If  we  were  colonized  we  could  not  do  it.  They 
would  come  over  there  to  make  money. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  parts  of  the  Southern  country  the  colonization  of 
the  colored  race  is  already  being  practiced? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  far.  I  have 
not  been  to  any  place  where  the  white  people  were  not  controlling  it,  even  in  the 
Indian  Territory. 

Q.  For  instance,  there  are,  according  to  the  information  received  by  this  com- 
mission, certain  communities,  villages  or  hamlets,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  are 
entirely  peopled  by  the  colored  race? — A.  It  may  be  on  the  outskirts  of  some  town. 
Lots  of  white  people  do  not  like  to  have  property  near  colored  people,  and  they 
will  not  let  them  get  property  on  the  best  streets.  Now,  I  remember  when  I  was 
trying  to  buy  a  lot  for  myself  in  Atlanta,  every  agent  that  would  come  around 
would  take  me  down  on  an  alley  or  a  back  street  to  show  me  some  valuable  ground. 
I  told  them  I  did  not  want  to  live  on  an  alley;  I  wanted  to  live  on  the  hill.  The 
white  people  say  we  are  no  account,  and  they  always  invite  us  to  some  alley.  I 
told  them  I  would  not  have  a  home  if  I  could  not  get  it  on  the  hill.  And  in  many 
of  our  Northern  cities  they  are  not  willing  for  us  to  have  property  next  door  to 
them,  not  even  if  we  are  superior  negroes — superior  to  the  white  man  next  door  to 
us.  They  do  not  care  about  being  your  neighbor.  It  is  that  caste  prejudice  and 
feeling  which  is  in  their  hearts,  which  is  harder  to  burst  than  steel. 

Q.  Then  you  believe  that  the  best  results  will  accrue  to  the  colored  race  along 
economic  lines,  by  assimilating  with  the  white  people  as  they  assimilate  to-day? — 
A.  Yes;  and  let  the  white  people  just  treat  them  justly;  allow  them  a  chance  as 
they  do  other  men;  do  nottake  advantage  of  them.  Of  course  they  will  do  better. 
That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtthar.)  Is  there  a  compulsory  education  law  in  Georgia?— A. 
WeL,  no;  it  is  not  compulsory  in  that  State.  They  expect  everybody  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  but  they  do  not  compel  them. 

Q.  All  the  colored  children  who  go  to  school  then  go  voluntarily  or  under  the 
influence  of  their  parents?— A.  Yes,  under  the  influence  of  their  parents.  That 
is  to  with  the  whites,  too. 

f\   Is  there  a  general  tendency  among  them  to  get  an  education,  or  are  they 

fh   averse  to  it  than  the  whites  are?— A.  I  do  not  think  so.    I  think  directly 

Gsift  >he  war  there  may  have  been  more  enthusiasm  with  the  masses;  it  was  new. 

fee'  "wra  our  people  are  as  anxious  to  go  to  school  as  the  average  white  boy. 

colcfelny  opinion. 

QfMiere  is  the  greatest  illiteracy  to  be  found,  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  or 
handvick  rural  districts?— A.  In  the  rural  districts.  They  have  not  had  the 
of  thiiity,  you  know,  as  they  have  had  around  the  cities,  and  the  city  life,  you 
moremturally  has  its  tendency  to  make  a  fellow  wise  if  he  just  stands  around 
otherfche  other  fellows.  It  may  not  be  good,  but  still  they  will  get  wiser  by 
in  thefcrnd  where  the  wiser  people  are. 

with  i«he  rural  districts  encourage  and  help  the  colored  people  to  get  an  edu- 
if  he  rWuch  as  they  do  in  towns?— A.  Well,  no;  not  altogether.  They  have 
with  th/|e  interest,  they  have  not  the  money,  and  they  have  not  the  interest 
what^  fr«listrict8.  The  people  in  the  city  are  considered  to  be  more  highly 
g/y*  la  among  the  white  people,  than  those  in  the  rural  districts. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  specific  recommendations  now  as  to  any  change  in  the  laws 
of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States  to  improve  the  condition  of  your  race?— A. 
I  think  if  Oongress  could  make  a  law  whereby  they  could  prevent  a  State  from 
passing  class  laws,  that  would  be  a  great  thing  for  our  people.  If  the  United 
States  would  so  amend  the  Constitution  that  wherever  a  State  makes  a  law  dis- 
criminating against  colored  people  on  account  of  their  color  or  previous  condi- 
tion the  United  States  would  just  call  that  law  null  and  void  I  think  that  would 
help  wonderfully.  In  fact,  I  am  opposed  to  State  rights,  especially  when  the 
States  will  not  obey  the  intention  of  the  Government. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  presume  you  are  well  aware  of  a  practice  that  has 
been  carried  on  among  the  colored  people  in  certain  parts  of  the  South — that  is, 
of  designing  men  going  among  them  and  leading  them  to  believe  that  they  can 
secure  the  passage  of  a  slave  pension  law,  and  organizing  societies  and  the  like 
of  that?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  your  church  organization  sought  to  enlighten  the  people  on  that  sub- 
ject?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

CJ.  And  warn  them  against  such  men? — A.  Yes,  we  have  as  individuals;  as 
ministers.  We  have  not  made  any  special  organization,  but  the  intelligent  min- 
isters of  our  church  know  that  can  not  be.  In  fact,  I  do  not  see  but  one  way  that 
we  could  have  such  a  law  as  that.  If  the  Government  pays  the  Southern  people 
for  their  slaves  it  might  pay  us  for  being  slaves.  If  you  pass  that,  I  would  get  a 
list  of  all  my  past  generations,  and  I  have  a  large  number,  and  I  will  get  about  as 
much  as  any  other  man  will  get.  [Laughing]  I  would  not  object  to  getting  the 
passage  of  the  bill.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  state? — A.  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  2,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  REV.  A.  GRANT,  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 

Bishop  A.  M.  E.  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  commission  met  at  1.20  p.m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  1.55  p.m. Rev.  A. 
Grant,  of  Philadelphia,  a  bishop  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  was  introduced  as  a 
witness,  and,  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows  concerning  the  education 
of  the  colored  race  in  the  South: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  will  inquire  first  if  you  represent  the  church  South  or 
North? — A.  My  home  is  in  Texas  when  I  am  at  home.  I  am  officially  living  in 
Philadelphia.  I  have  charge  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  aside  from  my  work 
up  here.    I  was  brought  up  South. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Bishop  Gaines,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  colored  people  in  Georgia.  How  does  that  represent  the  condi- 
tion of  your  race  in  South  Carolina  and  in  other  Southern  States  where  your 
acquaintance  extends? — A.  The  conditions  in  the  South,  or  in  the  States  where 
slavery  existed,  are  generally  about  the  same.  The  school  facilities  in  Texas  are 
better,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  State  where  slavery  existed,  on  account  of  the 
school  fund  being  larger. 

Q.  Is  there  any  discrimination  between  the  races  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  use  of 
that  fund? — A.  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  to  answer  that  question.  I  do  pot 
think  there  is,  except  at  the  university  of  the  State.  Our  people  are  not  allopad 
to  go  to  that.  But  we  have  high  schools  for  the  colored  and  high  schools  fo^ell? 
white,  and  the  very  best  teachers  that  we  can  secure.  We  have  a  State  ght  up 
that  has  been  there  nearly  20  years,  sustained  by  the  State,  and  a  coupU'e  could 
dents  from  each  district  represented  in  the  State  legislature — perhaps  stat  time, 
district — are  allowed  in  there  without  cost.  after  the 

CJ.    Do  these  graduates  of  the  normal  school  become  teachers  as  aons;  we 
thing? — A.  Yes;  they  are  required  to  teach,  and  with  a  certificate  from  i 
normal  they  are  assigned  to  schools  by  the  boards  wherever  they  wish  ten  a  lift, 
them.  i    It  was 

Q.  Are  teachers  in  colored  schools  paid  as  good  wages  as  thosefl  light  by 
schools? — A.  There  is  one  examination  for  each,  and  they  have  whafcv  it.    We 
first,  second,  and  third  grades,  and  they  are  paid  according  to  the?' 
think,  regardless  of  the  race  to  which  they  belong.  1 1865,  but  I 

Q.  You  are  now  speaking  of  Texas? — A.  Yes.  x  me.    I  was 
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Q.  Is  the  same  true  in  South  Carolina?— A.  No;  it  is  different  in  South  Caro- 
lina. The  school  fund  in  South  Carolina  is  not  as  large  as  it  is  in  Texas.  But 
Bishop  Salter,  who  will  follow  me,  will  better  inform  you  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  beeause  he  lives  there  and  has  been  brought  up  there. 

Q.  Is  there  much  encouragement  offered  in  Texas  to  industrial  education? — A. 
Yes;  I  think  that  Texas  is  in  advance  of  all  the  Southern  States  along  that  line — 
education  generally — and  all  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  State  oppose  this  idea 
of  emigration  and-this  claim  that  they  do  not  need  colored  people  in  that  State. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  prevailing  sentiment  among  the  white  people  in 
any  part  of  Texas  for  the  exclusion  of  the  colored  race  from  the  State? — A.  The 
Fanners'  Alliance  met  a  short  while  after  the  Farmers'  Alliance  of  Georgia  met, 
and  passed  resolutions,  as  the  papers  said,  asking  Congress  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion sufficient  to  send  the  negroes  away  from  the  State — as  I  saw  it  published  in 
the  papers. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Farmers'  Alliance  in  that  respect  fairly  rep- 
resents the  opinion  or  wish  of  the  white  farmers  of  Texas? — A.  I  think  they  repre- 
sent that  class,  but  not  those  who  control  the  State.  You  see,  the  negroes  have 
become  competitors  of  these  farmers,  and  they  can  do  more  work — till  the  soil 
better  and  do  it  with  less  cost  than  these  people  who  have  gone  to  work  since  the 
war.  We  did  it  before,  you  know,  and  these  people  who  have  to  compete  with 
them  would  like  to  have  the  Government  spend  several  millions  to  get  them  out  of 
the  country.  The  soil  owners,  the  people  who  really  own  the  soil  and  control  the 
State,  are  not  in  accord  with  that  class  of  people,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  this  so-called  Farmers'  Alliance  mainly  an  industrial 
organization  or  is  it  a  political  organization? — A.  Oh,  I  think  it  is  industrial;  it  is 
the  farmers  of  Georgia — the  farmers  of  Texas.  The  president  of  the  same  asso- 
ciation of  the  State  of  Georgia  made  the  statement  that  there  were  several  of  the 
leading  negroes  who  wanted  colored  people  to  go  away,  to  go  to  Africa,  and  that 
he  did  not  know  whether  our  plans  were  practical  or  not,  but  if  they  were  not, 
he  would  recommend  that  practical  plans  be  arranged,  and  that  the  negroes  be 
sent  back  or  allowed  to  go  back,  or  something  of  that  kind;  and  you  will  remem- 
ber Senator  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  followed,  recommending  that  a  hundred 
millions  be  appropriated  this  year,  and  it  was  to  be  supplemented -each  year  with 
a  hundred  millions,  to  send  them  somewhere,  he  did  not  say  where. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  demand  on  their  part  there  for  the  migration  of 
the  colored  race  is  on  account  of  the  competition  of  the  colored  race  with  the 
white  race  or  to  get  rid  of  the  colored  race  which  is  there  and  bring  in  another 
class  of  immigration? — A.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  my  opinion,  and  that  I  have 
given  you — because  they  compete  with  the  others,  and  the  white  race  can  not 
compete  with  the  negroes  in  these  States  where  slavery  existed,  as  farmers — in 
none  of  those  States,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Still,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned  in  agriculture  in  Georgia  and  other  States 
there,  there  is  no  competition  between  the  white  and  the  colored  man  surely;  is 
not  the  poor  white  there  paid  about  the  same  wages  as  the  colored  man  usually  is 
for  the  same  class  of  skill? — A.  Whether  he  is  paid  the  same  wages  or  not,  I  am 
pretty  sure  he  is  not  treated  just  exactly  the  same;  I  do  not  know  about  the 
wages. 

Q.  Well,  independent  of  the  question  of  color,  I  am  speaking  about  just  simply 
hiring  for  what  work  there  is  at  hand.— A.  Well,  there  is  this  about  it:  You  will 
find  that  there  are  rich  men  in  most  of  these  States  who  employ  colored  labor; 
they  can  get  it  a  little  cheaper  than  they  can  the  white;  they  can  have  them 
work  perhaps  a  little  longer,  go  to  work  a  little  sooner,  and  vacillate  a  little  more 
about  settling  the  bills;  and  since  they  can  do  that,  why,  of  course,  the  whites 
w?£t  that  impediment  out  of  their  way.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  Knights 
ofjfttbor  some  years  ago — that  the  whites  took  the  negroes  into  their  organization, 
Ok*ft.  Knights  of  Labor,  and  I  think  in  one  case,  that  at  Plaquemine— what  is 
|6e'  t,1r  place?— there  were  35. 1  think,  killed. 

sok&at  was  at  New  Orleans?— A.  Plaquemine,  Thibodaux,  where  they  had  a 
Qf°)reak-up,  and  they  dispersed  the  Knights  of  Labor  so  far  as  it  existed 

handle  negroes  and  broke  them  up.    Now,  the  whites  had  commenced  that 

of  thl^on  in  the  South,  and  that  shows  they  would  like  to  have  them  with 

more  t^spose  of  them  as  competitors. 

other  -^£r.  Ratchpord.)  You  have  stated  that  colored  labor  can  be  procured 

m  the  9  than  the  white  labor?— A.  That  is  true. 

with  it*;,  effect  has  that  on  the  white  laborer;  does  it  not  tend  to  keep  his  wages 

if  he  rfcjjVei^  it  depends  on  who  employs  him;  in  some  cases  it  does.    There 

with  thj«|pie  who  believe  that  it  costs  the  white  man  more  to  live  than  it  does 

what-'fronan,  but  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  give  for  not  returning  them  to 

607a- 
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Africa,  why  the  negro  should  not  go  to  Africa.  On  the  west  coast  there  can  be 
employed  for  a  shilling  a  day  all  the  native  labor  you  want,  and  to  dump  the 
American  negro  in  there  and  send  him  there  when  he  has  been  getting  75  cents 
or  $1  under  a  higher  civilization,  of  course,  he  can  not  compete  with  them.  On 
the  same  principle  I  speak  of  these  people  South. 

Q.  Now,  it  has  been  stated  before  this  commission  that  agricultural  laborers  in 
the  South  usually  get  a  little  home  in  which  to  live,  a  little  garden  spot,  and  from 
$4  to  $6  per  month  as  wages;  added  to  that  is  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  meal— a 
peck  or  a  half  a  bushel  of  corn  meal — and  some  maple  sirup .  If  that  be  a  fair  state- 
ment as  to  wages  paid  for  colored  labor  in  the  South,  I  want  to  ask  how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  white  laborer  to  get  a  much  higher  price  as  long  as  there  are  colored 
laborers  to  employ  at  that  rate? — A.  I  do  not  know.  If  you  force  us  to  take  that 
or  die  we  have  got  to  do  it,  and  the  whites  will  have  to'do  the  best  they  can. 

Q.  You  assume  that  the  white  man  is  responsible  for  it,  inasmuch  as  the  white 
men  are  employers? — A.  I  assume  that  the  white  man  is  responsible  for  the  condi- 
tions that  exist  in  every  Southern  State. 

Q.  What  class  of  white  men?  There  are  the  employers  and  the  employees,  the 
man  who  hires  and  the  man  who  labors. — A.  Well,  there  are  some  conditions 
that  the  men  who  hire  are  responsible  for;  there  are  others  who  are  responsible 
for  the  other  conditions.  For  instance,  you  will  hardly  get  a  gentleman  to  go 
out  and  join  a  mob,  but  you  can  get  a  lot  of  roughs,  full  of  bad  whisky,  and  they 
will  go  out  and  get  together  and  take  a  little  bit  of  a  negro — two  or  three  hundred 
of  them — and  swing  him  up  and  go  back  home  and  report  that  they  have  achieved 
a  great  victory,  and  the  poor  little  fellow  is  not  worth  killing,  hardly. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  this  strife  as  between  the  races  reaches  into 
almost  all  the  walks  of  life,  reaches  into  their  labor  and  into  their  households? — 
A.  In  certain  sections  it  reaches  into  the  households,  maybe,  but  there  are  only 
fourteen  of  these  States  where  slavery  existed;  but  in  all  the  balance  of  this  coun- 
try— you  can  take  the  territory  from  California  right  around  in  all  these  States 
and  come  down  here  to  New  Jersey,  and  it  is  not  so,  and  there  are  negroes  in 
every  one  of  them;  I  have  been  in  every  State  of  the  Union  except  three.  And  it 
is  the  same  way  in  the  islands.  Go  down  here  to  Bermuda;  there  are  10,000 
negroes  and  5,000  whites.  It  is  just  as  peaceable  as  can  be.  You  never  hear  of 
a  lynching  nor  the  other  crimes  that  are  said  to  be  so  prevalent  here.  You  go  to 
Barbados — well,  you  take  all  these  islands  under  the  English  flag,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally so.  There  is  Sierra  Leone;  the  governor  is  appointed  by  the  Queen  and  so 
is  the  secretary  of  state.  There  may  be  two  or  three  hundred  whites  and  there 
is  30,000  population.  They  never  heard  of  such  a  crime  and  never  heard  of  lynch- 
ing. Go  around  all  these  States  in  our  own  country  and  you  do  not  hear  it. 
.Now,  somebody  is  responsible  for  the  condition.  We  do  not  enact  the  laws;  we 
do  not  administer  the  laws;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  running  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  those  who  govern  are  responsible  for  the  governed. 

Q.  Without  going  back  to  that  question,  what  have  you  to  suggest  looking  to 
the  equalization  and  improvement  of  the  condition  of  agricultural  labor  in  the 
South  as  between  the  races? — A.  Well,  there  are  a  good  many  things  we  can  do. 
You  know  men  of  intelligence  can  serve  their  country,  serve  their  God,  and  serve 
themselves  better  than  the  ignorant  man.  Now,  if  these  men  who  desire  to  give 
$100,000,000  a  year  to  take  us  away  will  put  those  millions  in  industrial  schools  in 
our  Southern  States  and  let  a  man  become  an  intelligent  farmer,  an  intelligent 
carpenter,  and,  indeed,  all  that  is  required  to  run  the  country,  and  then  give  them 
an  honest  day's  wages  for  an  honest  day's  work  and  pay  that  money  when  it  is 
due,  and  let  us  all  feel  that  we  are  at  home,  and  that  when  we  come  before  the 
courts  justice'will  be  done  regardless  of  our  color,  I  think  conditions  will  be 
better.  /- 

Q.  Of  late  years  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  industrial  classes  of  the  South,  wi|eu:.it 
regard  to  their  color,  have  been  banding  themselves  together  in  trade  org/t  UP 
tions  for  the  protection  of  their  labor? — A.  Well,  not  without  regard  to  coyc?u'd 
some  places  the  colored  man  is  in  it  where  he  owns  a  great  deal.  Now,  J1  time, 
believe  that  you  really  know  the  wealth  of  the  South.  I  was  invited  to  per  the 
deliver  an  address  last  October  to  the  Farmers'  Improvement  Associ/18!  we 
think  there  are  2,200  men  who  belong  to  the  organization  in  the  State,'  . 

gentleman  who  has  organized  this  association  says  that  he  can  pro^en  a  ""• 
negroes  of  the  State  of  Texas  own  about  $80,000,000  worth  of  property  .It  was 
not  seem  to  know  that  the  sugar  of  this  country  is  generally  made  byP-  Ijghtby 
I  pressed  upon  the  President  to  give  us  a  member  of  this  commission,  f^  it-  ™e 
he  would  do  it.  Why  he  did  not  do  it  I  do  not  know,  but  I  gave  hiny 
for  it.  Send  your  commission  to' Louisiana  and  examine  the  sugar  #  1865,  but  I 
State,  and  then  see  who  grows  the  sugar  cane,  who  takes  it  to  +-1  me-    I  was 
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makes  the  sugar,  runs — well,  not  the  engine,  perhaps  some  white  man  runs  the 
engine.  You  will  find  around  Mr.  Gay's  farm  alone  perhaps  500  negroes  at  work 
ana  enough  white  men  to  run  the  business.  Now,  that  is  usually  the  case,  and 
what  is  true  in  that  State  is  true  in  others.  Then  go  over  into  South  Carolina, 
in  Georgetown  County.  I  went  through  that  country  last  year,  through  the  rice 
farms.  In  the  month  of  June,  I  guess  it  is,  the  white  people  move  out  and  go 
away. 

Bishop  Salter.  The  10th  day  of  May  they  move  and  return  the  10th  day  of 
November. 

The  Witness.  Now,  they  come  back  about  that  time.  During  their  absence 
the  colored  people  are  taking  care  of  the  rice  farms.  "What  is  true  in  that  State 
is  true  in  Georgia;  so  you  see  that  we  make  the  rice,  grow  the  rice  of  the  country. 
There  have  been  something  over  9,000,000  bales  of  cotton  made  this  year  or  last 
year.  Send  your  commission  out  and  let  them  examine  these  surrounding  condi- 
tions, and  you  will  find  that  the  negroes  made  about  7,000,000 bales  of  the  cotton. 
The  only  way  to  see  that  fairly  and  squarely  is  simply  to  go  upon  the  farms  and  ask 
the  farmers.  You  need  not  go  to  the  town  and  ask  the  newspaper  reporters  or 
the  hotel  keepers  or  anybody  else.  If  you  will  go  to  the  farms  you  can  ascertain 
the  facts.  So  I  do  not  think  they  should  regard  color;  1  think  that  they  could  get 
together.  In  some  cases  the  colored  people  are  allowed  in  it,  and  in  many  they  are 
not.  They  would  allow  them  to  organize  themselves  separately  if  they  would 
do  it,  and  in  some  cases  they  advised  against  it,  because  the  rich  people  and  the 
educated  people  of  the  Southern  States  are  the  friends  of  the  negroes,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  organize  against  them. 

Q.  I  am  doubtful  as  to  whether  you  grasp  the  meaning  of  my  question.  The 
point  that  I  wish  to  make  in  this  connection  is  simply  this:  to  show  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  stronger  tendency  of  assimilation  between  the  races  than  there  has 
been  at  any  previous  time.  We  will  take,  for  instance,  the  trades  in  which  both 
the  white  man  and  the  black  man  are  generally  employed  in  the  South;  take  the 
mining  trade,  for  instance.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  few  years  ago  there  was  no 
trade  organization  among  these  people  excepting  in  a  separate  form;  the  white 
men  had  their  own  trade  organizations  and  the  colored  men  had  theirs?  Have 
you  any  knowledge  on  that  point? — A.  I  stated  that  with  reference  to  the  needs 
of  labor,  you  know. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  at  this  present  time  and  for  the  past  year  or  two,  I  believe, 
or  more,  these  races  are  getting  together  under  the  banner  of  one  organization  to 
protect  their  labor? — A.  If  that  is  true,  I  do  not  know  it.    1  hope  that  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  We  were  talking  about  the  colonization  of  the  negro 
awhile  ago.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  in  your  opinion  the  American  negro  does 
not  love  this  country  and  consider  it  as  much  his  home  as  the  people  of  American, 
or  German,  or  Irish,  or  Scotch  descent,  of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth,  or  sixth 
generation,  and  whether  it  is  not  an  impossible  task  to  get  him  out  of  the  coun- 
try?—A.  I  do  not  think,  as  a  general  thing,  that  the  negro  feels  himself  as  much 
at  home  as  the  classes  you  have  mentioned,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  discriminated 
against  more  than  the  other  classes;  but  I  do  think  it  is  impossible  to  get  him  out 
of  the  country,  and  it  is  foolishness  to  discuss  it,  and  you  had  better  make  some 
other  arrangements.  W  e  are  going  to  stay  with  you.  It  is  our  country  as  much 
as  anybody  else's,  and  when  the  classes  you  refer  to  begin  to  go  out  by  shiploads, 
we  will  consider  it.  But  there  is  a  large  contingent  that  think  otherwise,  bear 
in  mind. 

Q.  Is  there  any  colored  contingency?— A.  There  is  a  colored  contingency— not 

so  large;  but  there  are  many  people  in  our  country— mainly  resultmg,  I  believe, 

from  the  thought  that  they  can  not  secure  their  rights  under  the  law,  especially; 

that  we  are  being  discriminated  against;  that  the  separate-car  system  in  Georgia, 

which  now  has  come  to  Virginia,  and  runs  its  cars  in  under  the  very  Dome  or  the 

(fepitol,  are  indications  of  a  darker  future.    But  we  are  not  discouraged.    We 

fee?  that  we  are  in  a  transition  state,  and  that  it  may  be  the  advance  march  of 

,%Sotepple  that  causes  such  action  sometimes,  and  that  we  will  reach  a  settlement 

(ft  while  best  for  all  concerned.     I  am  not  discouraged  at  any  law  that  has 

hanfcassed,  for  any  law  that  is  passed  discriminating  against  a  people  will  work 

of  thXetriment  of  those  who  pass  it  after  a  while.    It  may  be  years,  but  it  will 

more  ti  „      ,.        , 

other  fold  these  discouraged  ones  go  to  Africa  if  it  were  made  easy  tor  tnemto 

in  the  I  go  there?— A.  I  think  Bishop  Turner  is  better  informed  thanmyselr. 

with  ifthat  there  is  a  large  number  who  Would  go.    I  believe  they  would.    .But 

if  he  rfch  own  1,500  miles  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa;  Germany  owns  a  very 

with  tttion  of  it;  England  owns  every  important  key,  and  is  now  building  a 

wJjaKlrom  Cape  Colony  to  Cairo,  5,000  miles  long,  and  1,500  miles  of  the  road 
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already  completed.  The  only  portion  of  Africa  to-day  that  is  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  negroes  is  Liberia  and  Abyssinia,  and  if  you  expect  to  send  these 
people  there  that  have  helped  to  make  this  country  what  it  is,  and  developed  its 
agricultural  resources— send  them  down  there  among  people  who  speak  foreign 
languages,  because  no  one  speaks  our  language  but  the  English,  and  there  are  200 
different  tribes  and  that  many  different  languages — what  are  our  people  going  to 
do,  reared  under  this  civilization,  in  a  country  like  that?  The  money  you  would 
spend  in  sending  them  away  you  had  better  spend  in  bettering  their  condition 
here  and  seeing  that  the  laws  are  enforced  and  justice  done  to  all  concerned. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to  whether  any  considerable  number  would 
go? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  number  sufficient  to  affect  conditions  here.  I 
think  a  few  shiploads  would  go  if  you  would  give  them  free  passes,  and  I  believe 
they  would  come  back  if  you  give  them  passes  to  come. 

Q.  Would  they  not  go  with  a  spirit  of  adventure  rather  than  disgust  with  con- 
ditions in  this  country? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  go  at  all,  but  I  believe 
there  are  some  who,  on  account  of  conditions  here,  would  go  almost  anywhere. 
I  do  not  know  what  spirit  would  actuate  them;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
colored  people  leaving  the  country.  It  is  our  home.  We  have  helped  to  make  it 
what  it  is.  We  ought  to  feel  at  home,  and  since  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  now  and  then  when  we  see  these  reso- 
lutions called  up  to  send  the  negroes  away  we  feel  like  calling  a  meeting  to  send 
all  the  whites  away.  I  only  say  that  to  show  the  ridiculous  side  of  the  thing. 
We  have  just  as  much  right  to  do  it  as  the  other  people.     That  is  what  I  mean. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Did  you  live  in  the  South  before  the  civil  war? — A.  Yes. 
The  man  whom  I  was  associated  with  in  the  South  came  50  miles  3  years  ago 
to  see  me  while  I  was  holding  a  conference  in  Tampa,  Ma.  He  got  about  $6,000 
for  me  in  Confederate  money,  not  because  I  was  so  valuable,  but  because  the 
money  was  so  worthless. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  negroes  on  the  large 
plantations  at  that  time? — A.  Well,  in  some  cases;  yes. 

Q.  Howmany  mechanics  of  various  kinds  are  there  among  the  negroes  to-day 
compared  with  that  period? — A.  That  would  be  hard  for  me  to  answer.  Mr. 
Booker  T.  Washington  is  better  informed  on  that  subject.  You  know  as  well  as 
I  do  that  those  that  had  large  farms,  the  wealthy  people,  had  two  or  three  me- 
chanics on  their  places,  and  would  always  keep  someone  working  along  that  line; 
they  would  keep  mechanics  to  build  their  houses,  and  so  on.  I  mean  mechanics 
and  carpenters. 

Q.  Is  there  an  inclination  among  your  people  to  learn  trades  nowadays? — A. 
Yes;  the  industrial  feature  of  education  is  becoming  more  prominent  among  us 
than  ever  before.  Of  course  we  have  access  to  all  these  institutions  in  the  North, 
these  colleges  and  universities,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  and  if  we  had 
just  one  or  two  in  the  South,  that  would  give  us  the  higher  education.  If  these 
hundred  millions  that  are  offered  to  send  us  to  Africa  were  put  in  the  industrial 
schools,  it  would,  in  50  years  from  now,  be  better  for  all  concerned,  because  we 
would  have  intelligent  farmers  and  intelligent  everything  else. 

Q.  Does  the  colored  mechanic  as  readily  find  employment  as  the  white  me- 
chanic?— A.  In  the  Southern  States.  You  know  he  does  not  find  it  very  much 
up  this  way.  In  New  Orleans  Captain  Joseph  put  up  the  largest  building  of  the 
sort  in  the  city  and  used  white  labor  to  do  it.  He  is  living  in  Colorado  now,  I 
think. 

Q.  Do  white  and  colored  mechanics  work  pleasantly  side  by  side? — A.  No;  that 
is  not  true  anywhere  in  the  country  except  in  isolated  cases.  You  know  in  our 
Southern  cities  they  sometimes  employ  them  as  wage  workers  by  the  day,  and 
they  work  together  on  the  buildings,  but  often  contractors  among  our  people  do 
the  work. 

Q.  Do  white  men  work  under  colored  foremen  or  bosses  to  any  extent?— A{.  I 
would  not  say  to  a  very  great  extent.    They  sometimes  do,  but  it  is  seldom.-'  _,, 

Q.  Do  the  colored  people  develop  as  much  skill  on  the  average  astly-Eime-  > 
people  in  the  mechanic  arts?— A.  We  think  so.  fer  the 

Q.  In  a  small  country  town  where  there  is  1  white  carpenter  and  \As;  we 
carpenter  with  equal  skill,  do  the  white  people  employ  the  colored  cay 
much  as  the  white  carpenter? — A.  In  some  cases  that  is  true,  especiallyien  a  lift, 
colored  carpenter  has  been  brought  up  in  the  communitv  and  lived  the*    It  was 
other  man  is  a  stranger.    I  think  that  is  true  of  Greenwood,  S.  C.        J  light  DV 

Q.  How  much  of  the  race  prejudice  is  due  to  color,  and  how  much  is*  it-    We 
unwillingness  of  the  whites  to  allow  the  colored  people  to  participate  ir/ 
A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  color,  but  the  negro\865,  but  I 
ing  to  think  it  to  their  best  interest  to  keep  out  of  politics.  "  J  was 
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Q.  Are  they  refraining  from  participation  in  politics  more  and  more? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Do  they  vote? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  say,  because  I  do  not  attend  the  elections; 
have  not  for  4  or  5  years.  1  vote.  I  think  the  most  intelligent  men,  who  can 
understand  what  their  rights  as  citizens  are,  and  who  feel  independent,  and  feel 
that  they  are  not  endangering  themselves  or  their  families — I  think  they  would 
vote. 

Q.  Why  do  they  refrain  from  voting  in  any  case?  Is  it  because  they  think  it  is 
dangerous  to  vote? — A.  I  think  that  the  colored  people  have  had  trouble  in  the 
past  because  they  voted  along  certain  lines,  and  rather  than  have  further  troubles 
they  have  rather  refrained.  There  are  those  who  keep  up  with  these  condition'; 
as  well  as  myself,  because  the  papers  say  they  are  kept  away  by  intimidation  and 
not  allowed  to  vote.  That  is  what  the  papers  say,  and  that  is  all  I  can  judge  it 
by,  because  I  do  not  go  to  the  place  of  election.  It  is  not  always  the  pleasantest 
place  to  be  in  some  sections  on  election  day. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  industrial,  educational,  and  moral  condition  of 
the  colored  people  would  be  better  promoted  by  refraining  from  participation  in 
politics  than  by  participating? — A.  I  think  they,  if  protected  by  law,  will  reach 
the  same  results  by  voting  that  all  other  people  in  the  country  reach.  If  the  negro 
were  allowed  the  representatives  to  which  he  is  entitled  on  account  of  his  vote 
now  in  Congress  our  conditions  would  be  better.  I  was  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  London  when  there  were  104  Irishmen  there  representing  Ireland,  and 
they  could  make  demands  and  represent  their  interests  so  that  it  had  its  effect; 
and  to  give  us  49  votes  in  Congress  and  then  have  only  one  man  here,  why,  it  is 
unfair,  because  in  many  instances  our  interests  are  misrepresented. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that  in  a  popular  government  participation  in  politics, 
properly  and  fairly  protected,  promotes  the  general  good  of  any  people? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to  whether  par- 
ticipation in  partisan  politics  has  helped  the  negro  in  the  South  since  he  has  had 
a  vote? — A.  I  think  in  some  respects  it  has  helped  him  and  in  others  it  has  dam- 
aged him. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  it  hurts  the  white  man  in  the  North  just  as  much  as 
the  colored  man  in  the  South  to  take  too  much  politics  into  his  business?— A.  I 
have  stated  that  I  thought  the  participation  in  politics  affected  all  races  alike, 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  most  advanced  colored  man  you  have  had  in  this  coun- 
try who  has  taken  up  political  lines  has  ever  helped  your  race  a  particle?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who?— A.  Frederick  Douglas  stood  more  prominent,  I  guess. 

Q.  That  was  the  old  slavery  times.  Since  then?— A.  He  has  just  gone  a  few 
days  ago. 

Q.  Since  you  have  had  a  ballot,  how  much  did  Frederick  Douglas  ever  get  you 
in  legislation?— A.  He  helped  to  mold  public  sentiment  and  that  sentiment  was 
crystallized  into  legislation  in  some  cases.  If  Frederick  Douglas  did  not  help  to 
mold  public  sentiment  in  this  country,  then  no  man  ever  did. 

Q.  I  mean  political  public  sentiment;  I  mean  politics  as  a  business. — A.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  much  business  in  politics  but  drawing  your  wages. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  agitation  of  politics  in  the  South,  as  well  as  some  parts  of 
the  North,  has  been  really  detrimental  and  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
colored  man?— A.  Yes;  the  people  that  live  in  a  country,  who  are  the  weakest 
financially  and  intellectually,  who  can  not  control  the  offices,  and  the  wealth 
belongs  to  the  other  people— in  that  section  of  the  country  where  they  live  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  ally  themselves  with  the  people  who  have  proved  to 
be  their  friends.  Yet  negroes  do  what  any  other  people  would  do  under  the  same 
conditions.  After  the  war  closed,  the  people  who  came  down  there,  you  know— 
I  remember  it  very  well— how  it  affected  all  of  us  to  have  these  men  make 
speeches  all  over  the  State:  "  Now  we  have  come  down  and  set  you  free.  We 
thought  them  angels  of  light  come  in  there,  and  whatever  they  told  us  to  do  we 
would  have  done  it;  and  they  are  largely  responsible  for  the  condition  ot  the 
Colored  people  now.  ,       , .        .       ,  .    , , 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  if  there  was,  say,  50  per  cent  more  education  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  and  they  accepted  it,  that  a  good  deal 
of  that  would  be  used  in  public  discussions  of  public  matters,  thus  intensiiying 
more  the  prejudice  in  the  South  against  the  colored  man?  Do  you  not  think,  in 
other  words,  that  if  an  education  other  than  a  purely  industrial  one  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Southern  colored  man  and  he  takes  a  political  line  or  bias 
with  it,  that  he  is  going  to  do  more  harm  to  his  race  and  himselt  than  he  would 
if  he  remained  unschooled?— A.  I  think  the  development  of  the  human  mind, 
with  the  same  environments,  the  same  associations,  brings  the  same  results; 
whatever  would  happen  to  any  other  people  would  happen  to  us. 
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Q.  Do.  you  not  believe  the  true  way  of  educating  the  colored  man  of  the  South 
is  to  educate  him  in  his  material  condition  first,  and  then  his  social  and  religious 
condition  afterwards? — A.  I  think,  because  we  may  die  at  any  time,  you  had  bet- 
ter commence  with  the  religious  condition,  because  we  will  have  to  appear  before 
the  Judge. 

Q.  He  would  judge  us  according  to  our  opportunities. — A.  That  is  according  to 
his  own  belief,  which  our  country  allows  to  every  man. 

Q.  A  man  of  middle  age  or  beyond  middle  age  cares  nothing  at  all  for  an  edu- 
cation; but  for  the  children  he  is  raising  he  desires  that  they  shall  have  a  reason- 
able education.  Is' it  not  the  best  way,  both  for  his  moral  and  social  condition, 
that  that  man  should  be  educated  a  good  deal  oh  industrial  lines,  independent  of 
these  public  questions  and  higher  education? — A.  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  done 
independent  of  public  questions.  A  man  that  lives  in  a  country  where  the  news- 
papers are  giving  information  all  over  the  country  can  not  be  educated  independ- 
ent of  public  questions.  I  believe  he  ought  to  have  industrial  education,  and  I 
emphasized  that  in  the  beginning.  With  the  hundred  millions  that  they  want  to 
use  to  send  us  to  Africa — if  you  had  a  school  in  every  Southern  State  like  Mr. 
Washington's  school,  and  that  sustained  by  the  Government — if  you  want  to  do 
something  real,  that  would  be  the  thing  to  do;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  that  ought 
to  be  exclusive  of  the  higher  education. 

Q.  What  advance  do  you  think  there  has  been  in  the  social  condition  of  the 
colored  man  since  the  reconstruction  of  the  South? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
really  give  the  advance  we  have  made.  In  the  first  place,  in  many  of  the  Southern 
States  where  there  was  no  law  legalizing  the  married  life,  all  that  has  passed 
away.  That  is  one  thing  I  wish  your  commission  could  do;  simply  go  to  our 
Southern  States  and  on  our  Southern  farms  and  into  our  homes  and  see  how  we 
live.  I  can  take  you  to  some  places  where  we  own  40  miles.  Go  to  our  homes. 
You  can  never  do  us  justice,  until  you  do.  That  is  why  I  insisted  so  strongly  on 
having  a  man  on  the  commission  that  you  could  send.  I  know  you  know  a  good 
deal  about  the  South  from  your  point  of  view,  but  you  can  not  see  it  from  my 
standpoint,  and  here  we  have  reached  a  period  in  the  country's  history  where  you 
are  allowing  every  legislature  to  pass  these  class  laws  to  which  Bishop  Gaines 
referred,  and  class  legislation.  You  are  allowing  the  legislatures  of  this  country 
to  enact  class  legislation,  discriminating  against  a  man  because  of  his  color  all 
over  our  Southern  States  now,  and  that  was  not  done  either  until  the  Supreme 
Court  annulled  the  civil-rights  bill.  What  are  we  to  do?  We  are  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  help  ourselves.  Certainly  we  can  not  pass  laws.  We  can  not  be  in  the 
courts.  We  are  not  tried  by  our  own  people  when  we  come  before  the  courts. 
Even  the  jailers  and  all  the  representatives  are  of  the  other  race.  Now.  whatever 
will  better  our  condition,  the  better-minded  people  of  the  country,  it  seems  to  me, 
ought  to  rise  and  do  it,  because  we  are  helpless  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  And 
these  people  who  come  here — how  can  he  know  unless  he  comes  to  our  homes. 
Come  to  our  farms;  come  to  our  schoolhouses.  I  think  there  are  about  170  in  the 
South.  They  have  done  a  splendid  work.  See  Atlanta,  to  begin  with;  New 
Orleans  has  about  the  same  number;  Charleston,  Nashville,  at  the  capital  of 
Texas,  Marshall,  Tex.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  name  all  these  strong  institu- 
tions. About  30,000  of  our  young  people  will  graduate  in  the  next  2  years  from 
these  institutions  of  learning.  You  can  see  at  once  when  we  have  learned  to 
respect  the  marriage  vow  and  enter  into  these  different  relations,  the  great 
improvement  that  would  be  made  along  the  social  line  to  which  we  refer. 

There  are  many  men  who  testify  before  you  from  what  they  observe  without 
coming  in  there,  and  what  they  have  read,  may  be;  and  if  there  was  some  one 
who  could  simply  take  down  the  facts — and  it  is  such  a  critical  time  that  this 
commission  ought  to  get  us  down  correct;  and  I  would  like  for  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  our  own,  to  know  that  we  are  producers  as  well  as  consumers  in  Amer- 
ica, and  a  very  important  factor  in  the  country. 

Q.  How  are  the  homes  inhabited  by  your  people  constructed  now  as  com- 
pared with  the  cabins  that  they  occupied  before  the  civil  war? — A.  That  is  just 
as  the  other.  The  improvement  is  so  great  I  can  not  begin  to  describe  it.  You 
will  find  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  an  improvement  in  the  homes.  The  Farmers' 
Improvement  Association  has  taken  hold  of  that. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  were  there  in  houses  occupied  by  colored  people  before 
the  civil  war? — A.  There  were  two,  sometimes.  I  mean  in  the  country — in  the 
rural  districts.  But  you  will  bear  in  mind  in  these  States  to  which  I  refer  there 
were  very  few  homes  occupied  by  persons  who  owned  them.  They  were  all 
slaves,  you  know,  and  they  were  in  the  homes  that  were  furnished  them.  We 
are  in  homes  now  that  we  furnish. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  now  in  houses  of  your  own? — A.  They  will  run  from  2  to 
10— I  guess  12. 
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Q.  They  are  more  moral  than  under  the  earlier  condition? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  There  is  greater  regard  paid  to  morality  in  the  home  than  there  was  for- 
merly, is  there  not? — A.  Oh,  certainly. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  spoke  of  graduates.  What  percentage  of  these 
young  men  are  going  into  the  professions — law,  medicine,  and  theology? — A.  I 
do  not  know  the  percentage.  In  my  own  State  that  I  refer  to,  Texas,  we  have  a 
medical  association. 

Bishop  Jenifer.  About  40  per  cent. 

Witness  ( continuing) .  Dr.  Jenifer  says  about  40  per  cent.  Dr.  Jenifer  says 
the  balance  are  forced  into  the  industrial  line. 

Q.  Are  the  60  per  cent  forced  into  industrial  lines?  Are  they  not  therefrom 
choice? — A.  You  see  where  these  people  are  educated  and  come  North,  they  come 
back  wealthy,  and  on  steamers,  etc.,  because  the  conditions  in  the  South  are  not 
congenial  with  their  education. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  a  misfortune  that  young  men  who  have  had  a  college 
course  are  forced  into  industrial  pursuits? — A.  No;  I  think  everybody  ought  to 
work,  and  do  the  kind  of  work  they  can  do. 

Q.  I  think  we  are  trying  to  teach  the  young  men  in  the  white  colleges  that  it 
is  a  great  thing  when  they  get  a  university  education  to  go  back  into  a  business 
life.  The  farmer  is  a  better  farmer  for  education;  the  mechanic  is  a  better 
mechanic;  the  business  man  a  better  business  man;  and  I  think  the  day  is  going 
by  when  a  young  man  thinks  it  is  a  disgrace  when  he  gets  through  school  that 
he  has  to  go  back  into  the  business  pursuits  of  life. — A.  No  doubt  about  that. 
We  have  medical  associations  in  the  State  of  Texas.  They  have  a  large  medical 
association  among  the  colored  people,  and  they  are  doing  well.  There  are  not 
very  many  young  men  at  the  bar  yet. 

Q.  These  young  men  who  graduate  from  college — have  they  taken  the  full  cur- 
riculum of  the  college  course? — A.  Some  have  and  some  have  not,  of  course. 

Q.  They  graduate  from  the  industrial  course,  some  of  them? — A.  Some  of 
them;  but  we  have  college  graduates  all  around  over  the  country. 

Q.  Many  have  gone  into  the  legal  profession? — A.  Not  very  many.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  as  many  persons  in  the  legal  profession  as  we  ought  to  have  in 
the  Southern  States,  from  the  fact  that  they  discriminate  sometimes.  The  mere 
fact  that  they  are  colored,  in  coming  before  the  court,  sometimes  makes  them 
lose  a  case. 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  colored  people  themselves  are  loath  to 
employ  a  colored  attorney. — A.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  we  had  a  dif- 
ficult case  in  court,  and  we'  thought  by  employing  a  colored  man  it  would 
endanger  our  case,  we  would  feel,  at  that  critical  time,  like  getting  a  man  that 
could  win  the  case,  and  we  would  leave  the  color  line  out  of  it. 

(Interruption  by  another  Bishop.)  And  then  our  standpoint  on  that  question  is 
seen  in  the  employment  of  colored  doctors.  The  colored  doctors  have  now 
almost  universally  the  practice  among  our  people.    That  shows  the  sentiment. 

Q.  It  is  the  same  as  with  the  whites.  When  you  get  into  a  difficulty  you  want 
a  man  who  can  help  you  out? — A.  The  general  feeling  is  that  the  community 
should  treat  us  all  alike,  without  regard  to  our  color.  All  we  would  like  to  have 
is  justice  under  our  law,  and  nothing  special.  If  you  force  me  to  pay  the  same 
fare  you  pay,  give  me  the  same  accommodations  that  you  have  on  the  railroad. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  civil  rights?— A.  That  is  civil  rights. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Why  is  it  the  colored  people  in  a  city  like  Washington, 
for  instance,  do  not  conduct  large  stores  that  might  be  patronized  by  the  colored 
people  and  give  employment  as  clerks  and  in  other  capacities  to  colored  people;  is 
it  for  lack  of  funds  or  lack  of  knoweledge  in  business  of  that  kind? — A.  Well,  I 
think  it  is  for  the  lack  of  capital,  and  perhaps  for  the  lack  of  business  ability; 
but  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  to  give  a  definite  answer  with  reference  to 
Washington.  There  are  cities  where  we  have  large  stores.  In  Ocala,  Fla.,  we 
have  one  of  the  largest  business  houses  of  that  city,  owned  and  controlled  and 
ran  by  colored  men,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  colored  clerks,  and  they  even 
do  a  banking  business.    That  is  true  in  Ocala,  and  you  will  find  it  in  many  cities. 

Q.  Do  the  colored  people  patronize  them?— A.  Yes.  I  was  there  one  day  when 
he  told  me  next  morning  that  he  had  taken  in  $700  the  day  before. 

Q.  They  complain  they  do  not  get  employment  in  these  stores.  I  was  wonder- 
ing why  they  do  not  experiment  in  the  conducting  of  stores  of  their  own. — A. 
They  have  not  the  capital  to  go  into  business  and  employ  clerks  as  the  whites.  It 
would  pay  some  of  you  who  are  wealthy  to  put  up  the  stores  and  try  the  experi- 
ment and  help  us  along. 

Q-  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  it  not  true  that  it  requires  generations  to  develop  a 
business  instinct?— A.  I  said  it  was  because  of  lack  of  ability.  The  changes 
We  been  so  great;  we  have  only  had  this  opportunity  for  the  last  35  years  and 
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you  have  had  it  for  ages,  and  you  know  when  we  overtake  yon  there  is  no  other 
fellow  before  us. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  proper  thing  to  instill  into  the  mind  of  the  colored  people  that 
when  they  resume  the  vocation  of  agriculture  it  is  one  of  the  most  exalted  on  the 
face  of  the  earth? — A.  Forty-five  per  cent  are  farmers,  and  since  God  took  man 
from  the  earth  and  told  us  to  get  our  living  out  of  it,  and  we  will  go  back  to  it 
when  we  get  through,  I  would  rather  stick  to  it. 

Q.  I  agree  with  you,  and  would  apply  exactly  the  same  rule  and  principle  to 
the  white  race  as  to  the  black.  I  think  our  white  people  would  be  better  off  if 
they  got  out  into  the  land  instead  of  huddling  around  the  cities. — A.  But  you 
will  find  the  disposition  and  the  tendency  of  the  colored  man  in  this  country  is 
that  of  the  other  men  who  have  been  making  toward  the  cities.  With  all  the 
rich  land  that  we  have  in  this  country  there  is  no  reason  why  every  man  should 
not  have  a  home  and  do  well. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  2, 1900, 

TESTIMONY  OF  REV.  M.  B.  SALTER, 

Bishop,  A.  M.  E.  Church. 

The  commission  met  at  1.30  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  3  p.  m.  Rev.  M.  B. 
Salter,  Bishop  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being 
duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  proceed  to  make  a  statement  or  do  you  prefer 
to  be  interrogated? — A.  Either. 

Q.  I  would  like  for  you  to  go  forward  and  state  in  your  own  way  what  knowl- 
edge you  have  to  impart  to  us  concerning  education  and  industry  in  the  South.— 
A.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  statement  made  as  to  the  education  of  the  negro 
being  a  curse,  I  believe  to  be  false.  I  believe  that  the  education  of  the  negro  is 
lifting  him  up,  bettering  his  condition  every  day,  and  making  him  a  most  valu- 
able citizen.  I  think  if  justice  were  given  him  and  laws  thrown  around  him 
properly,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  this  agitation  and  this  unpleasantness 
that  seems  to  be  now  existing. 

I  believe  the  negro  should  nave  an  industrial  and  higher  education.  His  head 
should  be  as  much  cultured  and  educated  as  his  hands,  and  I  believe  that  if  the 
law  were  so  arranged  and  thrown  around  him  properly  he  would  make  a  good 
citizen.  I  do  not  think  that  you  have  a  truer  people  living  among  you  than  the 
negro  race.  You  find  no  traitors.  He  has  been  true  to  the  flag,  and  is  true  to  the 
country  to-day;  and  all  he  wants  is  justice  and  fair  play.  He  asks  for  a  man's 
chance,  and  for  a  chance  to  pass  through  this  land  undisturbed  and  unmolested 
as  other  men  are  allowed  to  pass.  We  ask  for  nothing  more  than  you  give  the 
Italian,  the  Greek,  the  "  dago" — simply  a  man's  chance.  I  think,  further,  with 
the  encouragements  thrown  around  lis  that  should  have  been  thrown  around  us 
there  would  be  no  unpleasantness.  We  feel  grieved  by  your  State  laws.  We 
feel  if  the  United  States  Congress  could  so  enact  or  arrange  to  put  its  finger  on 
those  States  that  make  these  iniquitous  laws,  it  would  be  sweeter  and  pleasanter. 

We  feel  grieved  to  know  that  you  have  your  Jim  Crow  arrangement,  and  that 
ourselves  and  our  wives  and  our  children  are  forced  to  pay  a  full  price  for  a 
ticket,  and  are  forced  to  ride  with  criminals,  murderers,  drunkards  of  your  race 
as  well  as  the  negro  race.  Give  us  fair  play  and  we  will  give  you  no  trouble. 
We  have  given  you  none,  and  will  continue  to  give  you  none.  You  will  find,  I 
think,  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  morality  of  the  negjro  that 
in  false.  There  may  be  bad  negroes  among  us  like  there  are  some  bad  white  men 
among  you.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  negro  being  a  rapist. , 
It  may  be  in  some  instances  here,  there,  and  yonder;  but  it  is  very  easy  sometimes 
for  me  to  turn  as  black  as  black  can  be,  but  it  is  hard  for  the  black  man  to  turn 
as  white  as  I  am.  Give  us  justice  and  see  that  we  have  all  the  rights,  and  you 
will  find  us  true.  I  think  I  can  say  for  the  negro  he  will  go  as  far  down  in  the 
dark  places  to  rescue  and  protect  your  women,  if  you  will  give  us  right  and  jus- 
tice, as  any  man  on  the  globe.  He  is  true;  he  is  moral.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  said  about  the  morality  of  the  negro.  He  marries  now.  Once  he  could  not 
marry;  but  he  marries  now,  and  of  it  you  have  an  example  possibly  if  you  look 
at  me.  He  marries  now,  and  you  will  find  very  few  bastard  negro  children,  very 
few  of  them;  and  I  think  the  marriage  percentage  among  us  is  exceedingly  great. 
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The  negro  is  as  honest  as  the  common  run  of  men,  all  things  being  considered. 
He  is  owning  his  home  and  his  land  whenever  an  opportunity  affords  itself.  He 
lives  in  nice  houses  and  worships  in  nice  churches.  One-half  of  us  are  living  in 
good  circumstances.  We  have  our  land  and  our  houses,  and  sometimes  our  car- 
riages, and  our  horses,  and  our  cows,  and  our  waitermen,  and  we  are  living  very 
nicely.  I  think  we  have  been  misrepresented  somewhat  by  saying  that  education 
is  a  curse;  that  it  has  not  blessed  us.  I  think  it  has  blessed  us  largely  and  is 
destined  still  to  bless  us  more. 

Q.  Is  there  a  desire  among  the  people  of  your  race  for  social  equality  with  the 
white  race? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is,  because  we  have  three  colors  among  us, 
and  we  are  better  off  than  you.  We  can  marry  the  mulatto  woman  that  is  pretty', 
and  the  Indian-looking  woman  'that  is  handsome,  and  we  can  marry  the  black 
woman.  So  there  is  no  desire  on  our  part  to  marry  into  white  circles.  We  are 
disposed  to  ostracize  the  negro  man  who  would  ostracize  our  women  and  go  and 
marry  one  of  yours. 

Q.  Is  there  any  prevailing  custom  or  habit  among  your  people  to  make  them- 
selves offensive  to  white  people  in  railway  cars  or  other  public  conveyances  when 
seated  together? — A.  That  I  have  never  seen.  That  I  do  not  think  is  so.  There 
may  be  some  exceptions,  but  I  have  never  seen  it.  Until  the  States  passed  the 
Jim  Crow  law,  I  have  never  seen  a  negro  offensive  in  a  first-class  coach;  yet  there 
may  have  been  occasions,  but  I  have  never  seen  them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  repeated  the  statement  of  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mission to  the  effect  that  one-third  of  the  race  has  advanced  since  the  civil  war, 
one-third  has  remained  stationary,  and  one-third  has  deteriorated? — A.  I  heard 
of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  true? — A.  Individually,  I  do  not  believe  that  to  be 
tra".  Two-thirds  of  them  have  made  rapid  strides.  There  may  be  a  third  that 
possibly  have  not  made  the  progress  that  they  should  have. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  the  negroes  on  the  sea  isles? — A. 
Somewhat,  I  am. 

Q.  Have  they  deteriorated? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  Visiting  them,  as  I  do  at 
times,  finding  them  owning"  lands  and  owning  their  homes  there,  their  horses, 
mules,  jackasses,  and  cows,  I  do  not  think  they  are  going  backward. 

Q.  Do  they  all  speak  the  English  language,  and  speak  it  so  that  it  can  be  under- 
stood by  others  as  well  as  by  themselves? — A.  Of  course,  on  the  islands  it  is  not 
supposed  that  they  should  be  as  grammatical  as  those  in  the  cities  under  a  differ- 
ent atmosphere,  but  anyone  can  understand  the  negro  when  he  speaks  on  the 
islands. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle)  .  What  islands? — A.  The  sea  isles,  he  asked  me.  I  would 
suppose  you  mean  such  as  Beaufort  and  James  islands. 

Q.  The  sea  islands  along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina. 

(Interruption  by  another  bishop. )  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  perceptible 
difference  between  the  brogue  or  speech  of  the  white  people  of  that  section  you 
refer  to,  the  sea  islands,  and  the  colored  people  there? 

The  Witness.  If  you  simply  put  on  a  dark  veil  you  can  not  tell  the  white  man 
from  the  negro  as  far  as  his  brogue  is  concerned  on  these  islands. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  practical  condition 
of  the  negro  down  there,  what  opportunities  he  has  to  get  a  living;  that  is,  is 
it  not  worse  than  it  was,  or  what  are  the  chances,  and  what  are  his  opportunities? — 
A.  I  can  say  that  it  is  not  directly  worse  than  it  was.  The  negro  is  willing  to 
work,  and  ready  to  work,  and  does  work  faithfully  when  the  opportunities  are 
given  him. 

Q.  What  is  the  system  of  payment  on  these  plantations? — A.  Tickets. 

Q.  Could  they  not  get  along  better  if  there  were  an  improvement  in  the  method 
of  payment?— A.  If  they  could  get  their  wages  in  currency  or  in  silver,  most 
assuredly. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  get  it?— A.  No:  not  always.  If  a  planter  owes  a  negro  $1  he 
pays  him  75  cents  in  checks  or  tickets  and  maybe  25  cents  in  money.  Sometimes 
he  pays  him  $1  in  checks  and  has  him  buy  from  the  store. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  These  checks  are  given  upon  stores,  are  they?— A.  Yes. 
For  instance,  one  will  have  a  plantation  and  have  500  negroes  working  for  him, 
and  pay  them  in  checks. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  an  advantage  to  the  negro?— A.  By  no  means. 

Q.  That  is  from  your  observation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  your  missionary  money  in  checks? — A.  Yes;  as  high  as 
S1)  0,  and  on  one  occasion  when  I  had  the  honor  of  bringing  you  [speaking  to 
Bishop ]  $1,400,  one-half  of  this  was  in  checks. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  that  method  of  paying  provided  for  or  in  anyway 
recognized  by  the  laws  of  South  Carolina?— A.  Well,  I  can  not  just  answer  that; 
I  do  not  know.  It  is  not  as  a  rule,  but  it  is  just  where  plantations  are  owned  by 
one's  self. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  same  precisely  that  we  now  have  to  contend  with 
herein  Pennsylvania,  and  all  throughout  the  West  among  the  white  people — what 
they  call  "company  stores,"  where  the  miners  are  compelled  to  buy  of  the  com- 
pany stores? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  we  could.be  encouraged  more  than  we  are,  as 
I  said  before,  in  such  things  as  the  iniquitous  Jim  Crow  business,  if  that  could 
be  enacted  out,  and  a  strong  arm  put  around  us,  and  if  that  were  done  I  would  he 
glad. 

Q.  That  is  directly  bearing  on  State  legislation,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  national  legislation  for  colored  people? — A.  Well,  I 
wish  our  Congress  could  enact  a  law  so  that  the  large  amount  of  the  money  that 
they  have  got  laid  up  unused  could  be  given  to  the  South,  and  that  there  could  be 
larger  schools,  and  have  higher  industrial  education  as  well  as  other  education;  I 
think  that  would  be  very  helpful. 

Q.  The  large  amount  of  money  the  colored  people  have  laid  up,  you  mean? — A. 
No;  that  you  have  at  waste,  laying  around  resting.  I  judge  there  is  quite  a  bit 
of  it  up  here  resting. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  made  any  observation  of  the  employment  of 
your  people  in  cotton  factories? — A.  Well,  yes.  Here  recently  we  have  a  cotton 
factory  in  my  city.  The  negroes  are  working  in  there,  and  are  making  nice,  excel- 
lent headway,  but  the  poor  white  people  are  not  pleased  with  it;  but  the  owners 
of  the  factory  are  keeping  the  negro,  so  far  as  justice  is  concerned,  in  the  factories, 
and  they  are  giving  good  satisfaction. 

Q.  Are  all  the  employees  colored? — A.  Up  to  the  time  I  left  there  they  were  all 
colored. 

Q.  And  they  operate  the  same  kind  of  machinery  as  the  white  operators? — A. 
Yes;  they  do.  The  white  foreman  thinks  they  are  better  workmen  than  the  poor 
whites,  what  we  call  "crackers;"  anyway  they  announce  them  better  workers 
than  the  whites. 

Q.  Do  the  negroes  work  any  more  hours  in  a  day? — A.  No;  just  the  same. 

Q.  And  these  factories,  so  far  as  you  know,  are  conducted  on  precisely  the  same 
principles,  and  under  the  same  rwles  as  the  factories  where  white  people  exclu- 
sively are  employed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  this  system  of  paying  in  checks  in  vogue  in  factories 
as  elsewhere? — A.  No;  they  pay  in  money  in  factories. 

Q.  In  money  entirely? — A.  Yes.     The  check  system  is  only  on  plantations. 

Q.  Is  that  done  on  plantations  in  the  South? — A.  As  a  rule. 

Q.  In  all  Southern  States? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  that.  I  only  speak  directly 
of  South  Carolina. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  custom  throughout  the  South  to  rent  tracts  of  land  to  colored 
people? — A.  In  my  State  they  rent  and  sell.  As  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Southern 
States  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  So  in  case  they  rent  the  land  they  get  the  crop  themselves  and  can  dispose 
of  it  as  they  wish?— A.  Not  directly  so.  If  I  own  100  acres,  and  I  rent  it  to  you, 
you  would  possibly  have  to  give  me  two-thirds  of  the  crop.  I  would  rent  it  in 
that  way.  Very  seldom  it  is  rented  for  cash.  He  takes  my  100  acres  and  of  the 
number  of  bales  of  cotton  that  the  negro  could  raise,  say  100, 1  take  75  and  leave 
the  negro  25.  Maybe  he  is  so  largely  in  debt  that  when  he  sells  out  he  has  not 
even  the  bagging  left. 

Q.  The  question,  of  course,  as  to  the  rental  of  such  farms  depends  upon  what  • 
the  property  owner  furnishes  and  the  tenant  furnishes?— A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  In  my  State  we  have  white  men  who  rent  land  according  to  this  proposition: 
The  owner  of  the  property  will  furnish  the  land  and  the  seed,  horses,  and  the 
farming  implements,  and  will  get  two-thirds  of  the  crop;  the  tenant  who  does 
the  work  gets  one-third  of  the  crop.— A.  Sometimes  that  is  done;  other  times  it 
is  not. 

Q.  Then  we  have  of  course  done  the  other  way — the  tenant  furnishes  machin- 
ery, horses,  and  seed,  and  then  he  gets  two-thirds  of  the  crop,  and  the  owner  one- 
third. — A.  We  do  not  work  it  that  way. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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"Washington,  D.  C,  February  2,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  REV.  W.  E.  DERRICK, 

Bishop,  A.  M.  E.  Church,  Jackson,  Miss. 

The  commission  met  at  1.20  p.  m. ,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  3.26  p.  m. ,  Bishop 
W. E. Derrick, of  Jackson,  Miss.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  after  being 
duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  make  a  statement, 
or  do  you  prefer  to  be  interrogated? 

The  Witness.  I  am  pleased  to  be  present  to  confirm  the  statements  made  by 
the  preceding  bishops.  After  a  period  of  a  number  of  years  in  the  city  of  Jackson, 
Miss.,  and  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  I  have  discovered  the  great  trouble  to-day  is  that  if 
the  color  of  the  man's  skin  could  be  abolished  and  the  question  of  justice  stand 
out  there  would  be  no  trouble.  The  racial  trouble  is  common  because  the  white 
man  hates  the  negro.  Having  been  his  servant  and  slave  in  bygone  years,  there 
is  an  affinity  between  people  in  that  section  of  the  country;  yet  the  spirit  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  we  know  is  that  the  dark  races  must  be  subservient  to  him.  The 
negro  of  the  South  to-day  is  keeping  pace,  and  if  he  only  gets  a  chance  he  will 
convince  even  those  who  question  his  ability  that  he  is  somebody.  For  instance, 
it  has  been  said  that  his  moral  status  is  of  that  nature  that  he  would  not  be 
admissible  in  society.  Suppose  it  is  so.  It  is  unjust  for  him  to  be  held  in  that 
light;  it  is  not  warranted;  and  if  we  withdraw  the  curtain,  negroes'  morals  have 
improved,  do  improve.  On  every  side  it  is  to  be  seen;  it  is  becoming  strong;  he 
is  becoming  a  more  respected  member  of  society.  Why?  Because  the  schools 
and  churches  have  improved  him,  or,  if  it  were  not  so,  there  would  have  been 
failures  in  their  attempt.  The  educational  status  in  the  South  challenges  the 
admiration  of  all.  There  are  170-odd  institutions  of  learning  supported  by  the 
State,  by  the  philanthropists  of  the  North,  and  by  himself.  Over  38,000  students 
are  in  the  higher  branches,  in  colleges  and  seminaries.  You  see  more  than 
1,000,000  scholars  in  the  primary  schools.  The  Southern  States  have  paid  out  in 
the  past  25  years  over  $75,000,000  for  their  education,  which  is  an  evidence  that  if 
there  were  failures,  these  legislatures  of  the  South  would  not  be  scattering  and 
wasting  their  money. 

As  to  his  agricultural  status  in  that  country ,  he  is  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  South, 
and  I  believe  to-day  the  man  who  attempts  to  encourage  his  emigration  would 
die. ,  Farmers  and  citizens  of  that  section  would  go  at  that  man  quicker  with 
Winchesters  that  they  do  for  rapers.  A  very  able-bodied  negro  is  worth  $1,000  a 
year  in  the  South,  and.  it  is  realized  and  acknowledged.  He  plants  the  cotton;  he 
.gathers  it;  he  gins  it;  he  bales  it;  he  ships  it;  while  the  white  man's  money  fur- 
nishes the  implements  and  the  seed,  yet  he  furnishes  the  labor.  He  is  owning  his 
home.  There  are  thousands  of  homes  in  the  Southland  that  reflect  credit  on  any 
people,  regardless  of  color  or  nationality.  There  are  no  longer  but  2  rooms  or  1 
room;  there  are  cottages  with  5,  6,  7,  8,  as  high  as  10  rooms  to  be  found,  and 
numerously  so  among  the  people. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Are  these  large  better  houses  in  the  cities  or  on  the 
farms?— A.  They  are  in  the  cities  and  villages. 

Q.  Do  the  colored  people  on  the  plantations  still  live  in  a  primeval  state? — A. 
Well,  they  are  compelled  to,  if  they  are  under  the  contract  system;  not  because 
they  desire  to  do  so. 

Q.  Well,  those  living  in  the  cities,  in  the  better  houses  now,  have  abandoned 
farming  pursuits  and  gone  into  some  other  lines  of  business?— A.  A  large  number 
are  still  farmers,  owning  farms,  and  coming  to  the  cities  like  other  gentry. 

Q.  Own  land  in  fee?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  farms  as  regards  the  acreage?— A.  Some  have 
farms  of  as  high  as  1,100  and  1,200  acres. 

Q.  They  take  up  the  abandoned  lands  of  the  South?— A.  They  are,  like  the  trees, 
taking  roots  and  going  down. 

Q.  We  have  been  afraid  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  North  here  that  the  Hol- 
land Dutch  and  German  peasants  abroad  might  come  in  and  embrace  the  rich 
opportunities  of  the  South  in  getting  cheap  homes.  They  are  entitled  to  them  if 
tney  can  get  them. — A.  The  negro  is  holding  them. 

Q.  If  they  once  do  that,  then  this  contract  system  of  farming  under  lease  will 
cease,  will  it  not?— A.  Yes.  In  some  places  there  may  be  hostility,  and  it  ema- 
nates very  largely  from  the  spirit  of  competition  and  jealousy.  As  long  as  the 
Mgro  remains  down  there  is  no  friction;  as  he  starts  up  there  is  antagonism. 
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Q.  Does  that  not  grow  out  of  the  former  relations  between  the  whites  and  blacks 
there?— A.  That  is  just  what  it  is. .  The  fact  is  that  radical  prejudice  dies  slowly. 
I  am  not  a  Southerner;  I  am  a  foreigner;  and  the  white  man  and  the  black  man 
are  the  same  to  me.  Do  not  suffer  this  bronze  face  to  bother  you  because  you  are 
a  white  man.  I  have  taken  that  stand.  The  negro  must  cultivate  character.  My 
conservatism  may  not  be  just  the  thing  for  the  masses,  but  I  have  long  learned 
that  conservatism  is  the  best  element  of  all  success.  What  I  would  impress  my 
white  brethren  with  is  this:  We  ask  them  to  discriminate  on  the  ground  of  the 
character  and  not  the  color.  A  bad  white  man  and  a  bad  black  man  are  both  bad 
fellows.  The  man  that  is  a  gentleman  is  a  gentleman  regardless  of  color.  But 
the  South  has  not  got  there  yet — not  even  your  North.  We  do  not  expect  to 
force  into  them  measures  in  30  years  that  have  been  taught  to  the  opposite  for 
250  years. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  of  the  South  that  the  colored  people,  upright  in  character, 
honest  and  industrious,  are  treated  as  fairly  as  any  class  of  people? — A.  In  certain 
sections. 

I  am  occupying  your  chair,  gentlemen,  with  no  feeling  on  the  color  question. 
That  is  honest.  If  there  were  two  men  approaching  me,  one  a  black  and  one  a 
white  man,  both  hungry,  and  I  only  had  a  single  penny,  I  would  not  give  that 
penny  to  the  white  man  and  ignore  the  black  man,  and  I  would  not  ignore  the 
white  man,  but  I  would  take  my  penny  and  buy  a  loaf,  and  feed  both.  There- 
fore, when  I  speak  of  the  South,  there  is  no  feeling  with  me.  I  am  telling  a 
living  truth.  In  the  South  the  conditions  of  both  races  need  to  be  better,  and  it 
can  not  be  accomplished  by  preaching  incendiary  sermons  and  making  utter- 
ances of  antagonism.  The  South  is  the  negro's  home  as  much  as  the  white  man's 
home.  Both  men  live  there  in  peace,  and  what  we  want  to  impress  the  Southern 
white  man  with  is  that  goodness  is  goodness,  and  when  the  good  element  of  both 
races  combine,  then  the  evil  elements  will  go  down,  but  as  long  as  they  insist  on 
amalgamating  the  good  negro  man  with  the  bad  negro  man,  because  they  are 
negroes,  then  comes  the  friction.  We  only  ask  recognition  upon  merits,  and  it  is 
stultifying  the  white  man's  conception  of  justice,  sending  us  in  schools  and  spend- 
ing their  millions  to  educate  us,  and  then  in  spite  of  all  education  we  are  humil- 
iated. It  is  better  to  keep  negroes  in  ignorance  than  to  allow  their  eyes  to  be 
opened  and  then  say,  you  can  not  enjoy  the  things  of  life. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  one  generation  has  got  to  suffer  the  curse  of  another  to 
lift  the  balance  up? — A.  We  accept  that  as  true.  We  accept  all  to  be  true  you 
say.  My  argument  is  that  we  are  not  preaching  incendiary  speeches ,  nor  sermons. 
Where  is  the  incentive  for  this  education?  Is  this  your  civilization?  Is  this  your 
religion?  Not  that  we  hate  the  white  man — God  forbid!  We  do  not  hate  him, 
but  we  only  ask  him  to  give  us  room.  There  are  negroes  who  could  not  come 
in  my  kitchen,  and  there  are  white  men.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  treat  us  upon 
our  merits.  I  passed  through  Texas  once;  went  to  Dallas.  I  went  to  a  lunch 
room  to  get  some  lunch,  and  the  proprietor  looked  at  me  and  said,  ' '  Well,  you  can 
go  back  among  my  cooks."  I  said,  "I  have  cooks  and  servants  in  my  home  in 
the  North — New  York."  He  said,  "You  are  not  a  'nigger,'  are  you?"  I  said, 
"No;  I  am  a  gentleman."  He  said,  "Henry,  accommodate  that  man."  He 
accommodated  me. 

As  one  bishop  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  we  are  willing  to 
give  all  information  without  bias  in  this  great  matter,  for  we  are  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  our  home,  and  we  are  going  to  stay  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  was  before  the  commission  some  months  ago  a, 
man  who  represented  a  community  in  Alabama,  something  of  the  nature  of 
Booker  Washington's.  He  said  they  were  trying  to  build  up  a  farming  commu- 
nity and  industrial  community  for  the  colored  people,  and  that  they  found  diffi- 
culty in  getting  title  to  land;  that  old  landowners  would  not  sell  them  land. 
You  spoke  about  the  colored  people  having  farms  and  homes  in  the  South.  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  find  any  difficulty  in  acquiring  title  to  those  farms 
and  homes?— A.  In  certain  sections  they  find  it,  but  not  principally  because  they 
are  colored  people;  there  are  certain  real-estate  sharks  who  will  do  any  class  of 
civilians. 

Q.  Are  there  not  people  like  that  in  every  community? — A.  Yes;  they  were 
needed  somewhat,  probably.  The  colored  members  did  not  want  to  have  them 
settle  in  that  section.  Neither  do  I  believe  in  too  much  gathering  in  a  way  like 
amalgamating  business  centers.  There  is  something  you  have  got  that  I  want  to 
get  away  from  you  and  I  can  not  get  it. 

Q.  If  they  have  money  they  can  readily  acquire  title  to  lands?— A.  Yes.  In  the 
State  of  Alabama,  I  think  in  Uniontown,  there  is  one  colored  planter  who  riina 
50  places.  1  met  an  old  cotton  farmer  at  Union  Springs  who  makes  100  bales 
of  cotton  on  his  plantation,  and  at  East  Montgomery  one  who  owns  fully  1,500 
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acres;  and  in  Delta,  and  all  along  the  railroad  centers  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
there  is  no  trouble  in  securing  title  to  the  land. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Have  the  colored  people  in  the  South  taken  to  coloniz- 
ing in  the  Northern  States?  Of  course  it  was  done  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  and 
all  around.  Have  they  taken  advantage  of  the  homestead  laws  of  the  United 
States  very  extensively? — A.  No.  Neither  is  it  advisable  for  old  trees  to  be  trans- 
planted. The  boys  and  girls  from  the  colleges  and  schools,  we  would  advise  them 
to  seek  outlets;  but  the  old  families,  it  is  better  for  them  to  go  on.  We  do  not 
think  it  is  wise  to  go  in  large  bodies. '  I  think  there  are  fifty  or  one  hundred 
thousand  in  the  Western  States  that  confront  them  now;  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  give  us  a  chance  in  the  Southland.  This  trouble,  I  repeat,  emanates  from  the 
fact  that  we  are  developing.  Had  we  remained  down,  there  would  have  been  no 
trouble  at  all.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  crabs — as  long  as  you  leave  them  alone  they 
are  all  right,  but  as  soon  as  you  disturb  them  they  start  up.  For  instance,  young 
white  men  in  the  South  used  to  practice  medicine  and  law  among  the  negroes  in 
the  olden  time.  He  has  lost  his  job  by  the  young  negro  doctors  coming  up.  We 
find  we  are  furnishing  our  own  merchants  for  all  these  things,  and  it  comes  in 
their  way,  and  now  this  thing  must  be  stopped.  The  reason  why  he  crowds  the 
city  is  because  he  has  no  property  in  the  rural  districts,  and  he  seeks  the  city  for 
protection.  Those  larger  cities  of  the  South  are  cities  of  refuge  for  the  negroes. 
That  is  the  whole  secret.  Give  him  proper  police  protection  and  he  will  not 
crowd  your  cities,  for  he  believes  in  agriculture.  That  is  the  secret  of  the  whole 
thing,  and  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  in  Mississippi  ' '  there  is  a  crack  in  the  dark. " 
The  inaugural  address  of  the  recent  governor  indicated  to  us  that  there  is  a  res- 
urrection and  a  better  expectation  of  civilization  when  he  told  his  members  of 
the  legislature  the  other  day  that  this  lawlessness  must  be  stopped,  and  that  the 
negro  has  been  such  a  factor  to  the  South  that  the  Southern  commercial  pros- 
perity is  largely  attributed  to  him — his  cotton,  corn,  rice,  and  sugar,  from  which 
the  white  man  gets  rich.  He  goes  further.  There  was  attempt  to  secure  school 
funds  from  the  tax  paid  by  the  negroes  which  was  to  be  used  for  negro  educa- 
tion, and  the  tax  paid  by  the  whites  for  white  education.  He  said  that  could  not 
he  done;  that  these  people  are  not  in  condition  yet  to  produce  revenue  enough  to 
support  them,  and  it  is  better  for  us  to  keep  schoolhouses  open  than  to  have 
penitentiaries  and  jails. 

Then  another  thing  in  the  South  which  this  commission  would  do  well  to 
emphasize  in  their  report,  and  that  is  the  present  condition  of  the  South.  What 
we  need  and  what  we  beseech  the  authorities  is  to  get  boys'  reformatories  in  the 
South.  Juvenile  offenders  in  the  South  are  sent  to  prisons  and  penitentiaries, 
and  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  inveterate  criminals,  and  in  place  of  those 
boys  and  girls  being  reformed,  when  the  time  expires  they  are  worse  than  ever. 

Q.  What  you  want  is  something  similar  to  a  boys'  reform  school? — A.  That  is 
what  we  ask  the  States  to  do. 

Q.  You  have  those  in  the  South? — A.  Nothing  of  the  sort. 

Q.  They  are  breeding  criminals? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  industrial  schools  are  supported  by  the  white  people? — A.  Well,  they  try 
to  get  it  for  themselves  now. 

Q.  What  I  know  is  from  conversation  with  Southern  gentlemen  in  Congress. 
They  have  all  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  negro  where  he  has  taken  up 
industrial  lines — similar  to  those  which  Professor  Washington  teaches — and  I  can 
see,  as  you  indicated  a  moment  ago,  hopeful  signs  in  these  things.  There  are  men 
who  a  generation  ago  would  have  looked  with  disfavor  on  any  form  of  colored 
education.— A.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign.  The  very  hands  that  would  have  whipped  a 
man  for  teaching  the  negro  are  to-day  the  very  hands  that  are  teaching  the  negro. 
This  is  evidence  that  there  is  a  crack  in  the  dark.  Yet  it  is  well  to  have  agitators 
among  us. 

I  think  the  South  would  be  better,  very  much  so,  if  the  nation  would  adopt  the 
old  Senator  Blair  bill.  Resurrect  it  and  give  those  States  some  of  the  nation's 
money  to  assist  them.  By  that  being  done  it  would  assist.  However ,  I  believe  the 
South  is  doing  the  best  she  can  in  the  way  of  supporting  the  schools.  They  are 
doing  well,  considering  they  came  out  of  a  war  stripped  of  all  resources,  and  have" 
already  spent  nearly  $100,000,000  for  negro  education.  Now,  if  the  Southern  Repre- 
sentatives themselves  would  assist  the  friends  of  progress  and  education  in  the 
West  and  the  North  and  give  to  us  that  bill — give  us  the  money — but  some  are  appre- 
hensive that  if  it  becomes  a  law  it  becomes  a  national  fund,  and  that  they  would 
nave  no  right  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  colored  students.  We  do  not  want 
Mat.  All  we  ask  is  to  give  us  the  money  and  we  will  educate  ourselves  in  that 
section.  It  is  better  for  the  negro  to-day  in  the  Southern  country  to  be  taught 
and  tutored  by  efficient  negro  educators  than  to  be  taught  by  white  educators  of 
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the  South,  for  they  are  not  prepared  yet  to  take  the  negro  youth  and  tell  him 
"You  are  not  as  good  as  other  boys;"  therefore  if  Congress  would  pass  a  nationa 
educational  bill,  appropriating  money  for  educational  interests  of  the  South,  an( 
the  negro  would  largely  receive  his  share,  it  would  give  us  better  facilities,  an( 
it  would  be  better  for  all;  but,  after  all,  the  training  of  the  mind  is  the  wholi 
matter. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  ground,  you  think,  that  certain  States  and  Territories  an 
not  able  to  look  after  themselves? — A.  No.  For  instance,  some  of  the  Southen 
States  are  only  able  to  give  4  months'  schooling,  some  5,  and  some  3.  I  do  not  thinl 
some  of  the  States  can  give  the  youth  in  the  rural  districts  over  6. 

Q.  You  have  not  access  to  the  State  University  in  the  State? — A.  No;  only  thost 
that  are  prepared  for  the  colored  children.  Mississippi  has  given  to  the  colored 
people  a  school  at  Alcorn,  supported  by  the  State.  Arkansas  has  one  at  Pint 
Bluff,  for  which  the  boys  are  trained. 

Q.  You  have  no  State  agricultural  colleges? — A.  Upon  application;  and  in  Mis- 
sissippi on  a  small  scale. 

Q.  Does  not  the  United  States,  under  law,  help  agricultural  colleges  in  the  sev- 
eral States  of  the  Union? — A.  I  suppose  Mississippi  supports  that  movement  foi 
the  education  of  the  black,  but  of  course  it  is  limited  somewhat.  I  was  in  Texas 
some  years  ago  and  talked  with  the  superintendent  of  education  at  Waco,  and  he 
informed  me  it  was  his  purpose  to  build  a  school  for  the  colored  youth,  as  all  other 
cities  of  Texas  afford.  They  pay  better  salaries  to  the  teachers  of  colored  youth 
than  any  other  State  I  know  of. 

Q.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  pass  a  bill  of  that  character  in  Congress,  with  most  of 
the  members  feeling,  as  a  rule,  that  educational  matters  are  of  the  State  rathei 
than  of  the  nation. — A.  That  is  my  opinion.  That  would  better  our  condition, 
and  I  appeal  to  the  fairness  of  your  country,  and  not  special  laws.  There  islighl 
ahead.     It  can  not  be  any  darker.     The  night  is  behind  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  condition  of  the  colored  people 
anywhere  in  the  South  is  worse  than  it  was  in  the  slavery  days? — A.  No,  no,  no, 
no.  Let  me  be  a  free  savage  in  a  suit  of  indigo  rather  than  to  be  a  slave  in  silk 
and  satin.  No.  The  condition  of  the  black  man  in  the  South  to-day  is  a  thou- 
sand times  better  than  when  slavery  existed.  The  schoolhouses.  the  homes,  and 
the  churches  are  evidence  of  progress  and  of  a  higher  civilization;  and  while  there 
are  frictions,  and  will  be  frictions,  yet  all  I  want  to  ask  is  that  we  have  laws  to 
protect  us  in  our  rights  and  privileges,  and  I  think  there  is  going  to  be  a  paddling 
of  the  canoe  that  will  be  quite  successful.  With  respect  to  the  testimony  of  the 
gentleman  mentioned  by  Mr.  Kennedy  during  the  examination  of  Bishop  Gaines, 
I  suppose  the  spirit  of  General  Armstrong  became  somewhat  worried  when  he 
made  that  expression  here.  Yes;  he  made  a  mistake.  His  heart  was  right,  but 
it  was  a  mistake.  He  never  intended  to  have  said  that,  for  among  every  people 
there  are  grades  and  principle,  and  there  is  not  a  negro  to-day  who  occupies  so 
low  down  a  place  in  the  scale  of  civilization  as  he  did  when -he  was  the  property 
of  somebody  else.    He  did  not  mean  to  say  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  growth  of  the  percentage  of  literacy  among  the  race  as  a 
whole? — A.  Well,  it  is  diminishing. 

(J.  Literacy,  I  said.— A.  Illiteracy  is  diminishing.  In  1860  we  were  almost 
illiterate.  In  1870  we  got  down  to  90  per  cent;  in  1880  we  got  down  to  70  per 
cent,  and  now  we  have  about  doubled  our  population  in  color.  In  this  very  city, 
which  is  a  Southern  city,  it  is  reduced  to  35  per  cent.  That  can  be  verified  right 
in  your  Bureau  of  Statistics  here.  It  is  a  matter  of  statistics.  .  It  is  not  hearsay. 
The  figures  refute  the  assertion  of  the  gentleman  quoted.  In  1860  there  were 
4,500,000  of  us.  To-day  there  are  fully  9,000,000,  and  we  have  reduced  our  illiter- 
acy down  to  50,  and  in  some  places  down  to  40,  and  in  this  very  city,  which  was 
once  a  slave  city,  we  are  now  down  to  35  per  cent.  What  we  want  people  to 
know  is  that  color  cuts  no  figure;  and  it  is  unfair  for  Representatives  to  come 
here  and  make  such  unkind  thrusts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  think  the  gentleman  stated  that  some  of  the 
troubles  came  from  intemperance,  and  every  man  knows  here  that  that  is  the 
curse  of  the  negro  in  the  South,  and  North  too.— A.  In  the  State  of  Mississippi 
there  are  34  dry  counties,  and  30  of  these  are  black  counties  and  the  others 
are  white  counties.  The  question  of  intemperance  is  a  curse  to  any  race, 
The  trouble  is  this,  you  fail  to  judge  us  aright.  They  forget  the  man  who  comes 
into  a  store  and  selects  the  most  inferior  article  and  brings  it  in  and  says, "  Here, 
this  represents  the  best  in  that  store."  We  are  continually  held  up  to  ridicule 
before  this  country.  We  are  held  up  by  our  thugs  and  our  questionable  cnar- 
acters.  There  are  others,  and  the  friends  of  liberty  have  no  need  to  regret  hav- 
ing struck  the  shackles  off . 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  February  IS,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PROF.  W.  E.  BURGHARDT  DU  BOIS, 

University  of  Atlanta. 

The  commission  met  at  2.08  p.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Prof. 
W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Please  give  your  name  and  address  and  occupation  to 
the  stenographer.— A.  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois,  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that  institu- 
tion?—A.  This  is  my  fourth  year. 

Q.  Had  you  been  engaged  in  educational  work  before  going  there?— A.  Yes.  I 
had  been  teaching  since  1894.    I  taught  nearly  three  years  before  I  went  there. 

Q.  Where  did  you  graduate?— A.  I  graduated  first  at  Fisk  University,  and  then 

went  to  Harvard  and  graduated  there  in  1890;  was  there  in  the  graduate  school 

for  two  years,  and  then  went  to  the  University  of  Berlin  and  studied  some  time 

.  there. 

I    Q.  What  is  your  chair  in  the  Atlanta  University? — A.  Economics  and  history. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  educational ,  industrial ,  and  social  conditions  among 
the  negroes  in  the  South  generally? — A.  Well,  rather  familiar.  In  our  work  at 
Atlanta  University  we  conduct  every  year  an  investigation  of  some  sort.  We 
take  a  small  subject  and  by  means  of  correspondence  through  the  South  make  an 
investigation,  and  I  have  charge  of  these  investigations.  Then,  besides  that,  I 
have  done  some  special  work  for  the  Department  of  Labor — some  special  statistics 
or  studies  in  small  communities.  So  my  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  South  is 
based  mostly  on  these  local  studies. 

Q.  The  commission  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  to 
develop  this  theme. — A.  My  idea  has  always  been  that  in  order  to  really  get  at 
the  South  and  carry  out  any  theories  we  ought  to  have  a  very  careful  basis  of 
fact.  It  has  usually  been  taken  for  granted  that  a  man  who  has  been  born  in  the 
South,  or  born  black,  for  that  reason  knows  a  great  deal  about  the  negro  question. 
That  is  so  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  largely,  and  it  is  not  sup- 
ported by  a  basis  of  fact  to  which  people  can  refer.  Now,  it  has  been  my  object 
to  try  to  supply  in  a  small  degree  this  basis  of  fact. 

My  first  work  of  this  sort  was  at  Farmville,  in  Virginia.  The  Commissioner  of 
Labor  was  going  to  start  some  studies  of  the  negro  problem,  and  I  wrote  him 
asking  if  I  could  do  some  work.  He  said  he  was  not  quite  sure,  but  that  if  1 
would  go  ahead  and  make  an  investigation  in  Farmville,  Va.,  the  Department 
would  look  over  the  manuscript  after  I  had  worked  it  up  and  see  what  it  was 
worth. 

What  I  did  in  that  case  was  to  go  to  a  typical  town  and  settle  down  there  for  a 
time.  I  made  a  census  of  the  town  personally,  went  to  the  house  of  each  negro 
family  in  the  town,  and  besides  that  tried  to  find  out  just  as  much  as  I  could 
about  the  general  situation  of  things  in  that  town.  The  results  of  that  investi- 
gation have  been  published,  but  I  want  this  morning  to  give  you  the  results  of 
another  similar  study  in  Georgia. 

In  the  first  place,  I  presume  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
negroes  in  Georgia  than  any  other  State  of  the  Union;  that  the  growth  there  of 
the  negro  population  has  usually  been  larger  than  the  growth  in  general  through 
the  United  States.  There  are  to-day  over  850,000  negroes  in  the  State.  Down  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  there  is  a  county  called  Dougherty  County.  I 
have  a  map  of  Dougherty  County  here,  which  you  might  pass  around.  [Here  the 
witness  passed  map  around  for  inspection.]  As  you  will  see,  it  is  a  little  county, 
about  10  or  15  miles  wide  and  perhaps  20  or  25  long.  I  went  down  there  in  the 
summer  of  1898—1  think  I  am  correct  about  thal^and  spent  2  or  3  months  there, 
with  2  or  3  assistants.  We  visited  nearly  every  colored  family  in  the  county. 
Most  of  them  live  out  in  the  country  districts.  Then  at  one  point  in  the  county 
there  is  a  town  called  Albany,  the  county  seat.  In  that  county  there  is  a  popu- 
lation of  about  10.000  negroes  and  about  2,000  whites— to  be  exact,  there  are 
10.231  negroes  (that  was  in  1890)  and  1,975  whites.  So,  you  see,  it  is  a  black- 
belt  county.  I  have  traveled  10  miles  down  there  without  seeing  a  white  face. 
I  think  the  disproportion  between  the  negroes  and  the  whites  has  not  been  kept 
J  ip  in  the  last  decade,  but  that  is  my  personal  opinion.  I  think  there  are  more 
I  whites  in  proportion  than  there  were  10  years  ago.    The  county  was  first  laid  out 
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as  Baker  County,  and  part  of  that  was  afterwards  set  aside  and  called  Doughertj 
You  have  there  a  chance  to  study  a  community  of  negroes.  It  has  had  a  rathe 
interesting  history.  It  was  called  the  Egypt  of  the  Confederacy.  It  was  bae 
from  the  main  line  of  approach,  and  Sherman's  army,  left  it  to  the  right  as  i 
came  down,  and  a  great  many  of  the  negro  slaves  were  driven  down  there  for 
place  of  refuge  from  Savannah,  Macon,  and  other  parts  of  Georgia;  they  wer 
held  there,  and  after  the  war  they  settled  there.  It  was  a  sort  of  huddling  fo 
self -protection,  a  thing  that  has  very  often  occurred  in  the  South.  It  was  no 
purely  an  economic  movement  because  the  negroes  saw  they  could  do  bette 
there,  but  because  by  huddling  together  like  that  they  got  a  sort  of  protectioi 
that  they  otherwise  could  not  get. 

In  Baker  County  and  a  few  others  in  that  section,  even  to-day,  if  a  strange 
should  pass  through  that  county  he  might  be  stopped  anywhere  on  a  crossroai 
and  asked  who  he  was  and  what  his  business  was  there.  Baker  is  a  county  tha 
had  poor  land  and  was  settled  by  poor  whites.  They  had  very  few  dealings  wit! 
the  negroes,  and  vice  versa;  and  the  relationship  between  the  two  races  is  not  a 
all  pleasant.  In  Dougherty  County  you  have  the  old  master  class,  and  these  an< 
the  negroes  come  in  closer  contact,  and  on  the  whole  the  relation  between  tb 
two  is  very  pleasant.  Some  of  the  descendants  of  the  poor  whites  have  come  ii 
and  have  formed  a  little  disturbing  element,  but  perhaps  the  largest  disturbm; 
element  is  one  that  is  spoken  of  but  little  in  the  study  of  the  South,  and  that  ii 
the  Jewish  merchant.  I  want  to  speak  a  little  later  in  that  connection  of  wha 
he  has  to  do  with  the  situation. 

Now  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  character  of  the  negro  population  ii 
Dougherty  County.  I  have  figures  here,  and  if  I  do  not  go  into  them  enough  h 
detail,  if  you  will  ask  me  questions  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Why  do  you  take  Dougherty  County  as  a  sample?- 
A.  I  took  it  for  two  or  three  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  black-belt  county 
with  about  as  large  majority  of  negroes  as  any  county  in  Georgia.  In  the  secon( 
place,  it  was  a  county  I  could  cover  in  the  time  I  could  give  to  it.  There  an 
other  counties  in  some  respects  more  interesting.  There  is  Liberty  County,  f oi 
instance,  and  some  other  counties  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Georgia  which  an 
as  interesting,  and  perhaps  more  interesting;  but  they  are  larger,  and  in  the  tim< 
which  I  had — summer  vacation— I  could  not  cover  a  large  county  like  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  made  a  personal  inspection  for  the  purpose  of  aseer 
taining  conditions? — A.  Yes.  I  wanted  to  get  a  group  of  people  divided  off  so '. 
could  get  some  of  their  history  and  find  out  as  much  as  possible  about  their  lif< 
and  general  conditions. 

I  studied  in  that  county — that  is,  we  put  down  on  our  schedules — 6,093  peopli 
in  all  out  in  the  country.  There  were  others  in  town  that  I  will  speak  of  later,  bir 
in  the  country  districts  there  were  6,093 — about  3,000  males  and  about  3,00( 
females,  a  few  more  females  than  males.  In  the  cities  and  a  great  many  of  thf 
country  districts  there  are  more  females  than  males  in  the  negro  population.  Th< 
males  go  off  where  they  can  get  more  lucrative  employment  at  this,  that,  and  the 
other.  They  go  to  Florida  and  Alabama,  and  work  as  waiters  and  hostlers,  anc 
at  bartending  and  industries  of  that  sort;  so  you  have  a  slight  excess  of  females 
though  not  nearly  as  large  as  in  cities  like  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  when 
the  excess  leads  to  many  irregularities  of  life. 

Then,  as  to  the  age  classification.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  noticed  here,  anc 
thatis,  there  are  more  children  under  10  years  of  age  than  there  are  in  the  Unitec 
States  generally,  or  than  there  are  in  Germany,  for  instance.  In  the  Unitec 
States  the  proportion  is  24.3  per  cent  under  10  and  in  Germany  it  is  24.2.  Her< 
in  Dougherty  County  it  was  27.2,  showing  a  larger  proportion  under  the  age  oi 
10.    There  is  nothing  else  particularly  to  be  noted  in  the  age  classification. 

As  to  the  conjugal  condition.  Most  of  them  marry  early,  but  not  as  early,  per- 
haps, as  their  fathers  and  mothers  did,  and  yet  a  good  deal  earlier  than  in  tb 
country  districts  of  the  North  to-day.  Perhaps  it  would  correspond  to  the  coun 
try  districts  in  New  England  30  or  40  years  ago.  I  might  say,  parenthetically,  1 
was  born  in  New  England,  and  consequently  had  a  chance  of  making  some  com 
parisons  from  that  point  of  view.  Practically  all  the  people  get  married,  bul 
there  is  some  irregularity  in  marriage  relations,  of  which  I  will  speak  later  unde: 
"Families."  There  is  the  old  custom  among  the  lowest  classes  of  staying  with  i 
wife  for  a  while  and  then  separating  and  getting  another,  and  so  on.  Sometimes 
these  cohabitations  without  the  regular  marriage  ceremony  are  practically  per 
manent,  so  they  amount  to  common-law  marriages;  but  in  other  cases  a  mar 
lives  with  one  wife  for  perhaps  5  or  6  years,  and  perhaps  less.  This  "is  not  as 
bad  in  this  county  as- it  is  in  some  other  districts,  but  I  should  say  about  8  pel 
cent  of  the  families  through  the  country  districts  were  cases  of  this  dort.  where 
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the  cohabitation  was  for  a  comparatively  short  period — where  tkey  are  iiai,le  to  be 
broken  up  in  anywhere  from  1  to  5  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.)  These  families  sometimes  havechildren?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  on  the  permanency?— A.  It  makes  in  all  statis- 
tics, and  especially  in  census  statistics,  a  large  number  of  widows.  You  will 
notice  the  preponderance  of  widows  in  statistics  that  have  to  do  with  the  worst 
classes  of  colored  people.  That  is  true  in  a  city  like  Philadelphia.  Take  the 
slums  of  Philadelphia,  where  there  are  a  great  many  colored  people  that  have 
come  recently  from  the  South;  you  will  find  a  curious  excess  of  widows. 

Going  from  that  feature.  The  birthplace  of  the  people  in  this  county  illus- 
trates the  history  of  the  county  before  the  war.  You  will  find  most  of  the  popu- 
lation, especially  the  population  over  30  years — perhaps  10  per  cent  of  them  were 
born  in  the  county  and  about  90  per  cent  were  born  in  Georgia,  the  other  10  per 
cent  coming  from  the  border  States  and  from  Virginia.  This  part  of  Georgia  was 
greatly  affected  by  the  internal  slave  trade.  In  the  fifties  they  supplied  negroes 
for  the  rich  cotton  lands  of  Dougherty  and  other  counties  near. 

Now,  a  word  as  to  the  illiteracy.  Of  the  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over,  and 
we  usually  count  those  only  in  statistics,  73  per  cent  were  illiterates;  that  is,  they 
were  totally  illiterate,  or  they  could  perhaps  read  a  very  little,  but  could  not 
write.  I  counted  them  all  as  illiterate,  because  it  is  very  difficult  in  collecting 
these  statistics  about  illiteracy  to  make  any  real  good  distinction  between  those 
who  can  read  and  write  and  those  who  can  read  but  can  not  write;  and  those 
who  can  read  and  not  write  are  practically  as  illiterate  as  those  who  can  do 
neither.  So,  practically,  73  per  cent  are  illiterate  and  27  per  cent  read  and  write. 
Now  the  percentage  of  illiterates  is  somewhat  less  under  age  of  20;  that  is,  about 
60  per  cent  are  illiterate  and  40  per  cent  literate.  Those  under  20  show  the  results 
of  the  common  school  system,  though  the  schools  in  Dougherty  County  are  very 
poor.  I  saw  only  one  schoolhouse  there  that  would  compare  in  anyway  with  the 
worst  schoolhouses  I  ever  saw  in  New  England.  That  was  a  board  house  equipped 
with  rude  benches,  without  desks,  no  glass  in  the  windows,  with  no  sort  of  furni- 
ture except  a  blackboard  and  three  boards  put  together  for  a  teacher's  desk. 
Most  of  the  schoolhouses  were  either  old  log  huts  or  were  churches — colored 
churches — used  as  schoolhouses.  In  the  town  they  do  have  some  very  good 
teachers.  They  have  an  academy  supported  by  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation where  they  have  good  teachers,  but  in  the  country  there  are  very  few 
school  facilities.  Then,  too,  one  thing  I  noticed  in  the  testimony  this  morning 
about  which  I  think  I  might  add  a  word.  They  have  the  same  difficulty  about 
the  superintendents  there.  The  superintendents  are  paid  very  little,  and  this  has 
led,  in  some  cases,  I  can  not  say  how  far,  to  hiring  a  teacher  who  will  help  to 
increase  the  income  of  the  superintendent.  Of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  at 
matters  of  that  sort.  For  instance,  a  man  is  put  down  for  $30  a  month  as  teacher 
of  a  school.  It  is  not  always  certain  he  has  not  made  a  contract  with  somebody, 
either  the  superintendent  or  somebody  else,  to  pay  a  part  of  it  for  the  privilege  of 
being  appointed.  The  result  is  that  worse  men  get  appointed  than  there  would 
be  if  the  superintendent  could  make'enough  by  his  ordinary  salary  to  get  along. 
I  do  not  know  how  far  this  goes  and.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  peculiarly  true  of 
Dougherty  County.  The  man  that  told  me  of  his  own  case  was  not  speaking  of 
Dougherty  County,  but  it  looks  as  though  that  happened  a  good  deal  in  the 
country  districts  in  Georgia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  How  is  this  school  money  raised  in  Georgia? — A.  The 
money  for  the  public  schools  in  Georgia  is  raised  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  a  little  by  local  taxation.  Then  besides  that  the  poll  tax,  as  in  South 
Carolina,  goes  to  the  public  schools.  The  State  fund  is  made  up  of  the  poll  tax 
and  a  number  of  special  taxes.  The  State  tax  on  liquor  licenses  yields  consider- 
able, and  there  is  the  income  from  the  State  railroad.  The  State  owns  one  rail- 
road and  rents  it,  and  half  the  rental  goes  to  the  public  schools.  There  are  several 
other  taxes— the  inspection  of  fertilizers  and  things  of  that  sort.  And  that  State 
fund  is  divided  among  the  counties  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  direct  taxes 
that  they  pay,  and  it  goes  to  eke  out  whatever  local  taxation  they  may  add  to  it. 
Very  little  local  taxation  is  added.  In  Massachusetts  the  great  bulk  of  the  money 
for  the  public  schools  comes  from  the  towns.  It  is  not  so  in  Georgia,  the  great  bulk 
comes  from  the  State.  In  the  cities  there  is  considerable  local  taxation  for  school 
Purposes. 

Q-  Please  state  what  railroad  that  is.— A.  The  Western  and  Atlantic,  I  think.  I 
will  not  be  sure  of  the  name  of  the  road.  This  railroad  was  started  before  the  war, 
Tery  largely  by  slave  labor,  and  was  finished  after  the  war.  It  is  a  sort  of  white 
elephant  on  the  hands  of  the  State.  Just  now  they  want  a  new  depot  in  Atlanta; 
tie  State  does  not  want  to  build  it  and  nobody  else  wants  to  build  it  as  long  as 
the  State  has  an  interest  in  it. 
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The  most  important  thing  about  these  people  in  Dougherty  County  is  thei 
occupation.  The  great  mass  of  them  are  farmers  and  laborers.  In  the  Unitei 
States  those  persons  over  10  years  of  age  engaged  in  actual  occupations  fori 
about  48  per  cent.  The  rest  form  the  leisure  class,  the  housewives  at  home  am 
the  old  people,  and  the  children  who  are  going  to  school.  In  Dougherty  Count; 
96  per  cent  are  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  That  index  shows  the  characte' 
of  the  population.  There  is  no  one  left  to  really  make  homes.  There  is  no  timi 
left  for  any  afternoon  of  life — everybody  is  working.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  the; 
are  all  working  hard.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  they  would  not  be;  but  it  i 
just  the  vista  of  a  man's  life  there  of  the  same  sort  of  toil  year  in  and  year  out 
One  only  has  to  go  out  in  the  country  in  a  place  like  that  to  have  his  questioi 
answered  as  to  why  people  go  to  town.  The  only  curious  thing  to  me  was  tha- 
more  did  not  go  than  did. 

Among  the  men  20  years  old  and  over,  there  were  1,319  farmers  and  farn 
laborers,  and  of  those  engaged  in  other  occupations  there  were  179.  You  see  thi 
great  preponderance  of  farmers.  And  among  the  women  it  is  practically  th< 
same — 1,341  farmers  and  laborers  and  216  only  in  other  occupations.  Of  thos< 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  20  the  disproportion  was  even  larger. 

1  have  these  occupations  in  detail,  but  I  will  read  just  those  of  the  men  betweei 
20  and  40.  Farmers  and  farm  laborers,  696;  laborers  in  mills  and  cotton  com 
presses,  on  railroads,  wood  cutters,  etc.,  31;  watchmen,  porters,  and  teamsters 
12;  servants,  8;  artisans,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  machinists,  anc 
engineers,  11;  merchants  and  tailors,  6;  teachers,  3;  ministers,  10.  Those  are  th< 
men  between  20  and  40,  which  gives  an  idea  of  how  the  men  work  in  the  prime 
of  life. 

Now  as  to  the  social  classes.  About  one-half  of  one  per  cent  are  recipients  oi 
charity.  They  are  mostly  old  people,  that  usually  live  out  in  the  country  in  houses 
that  some  person  has  furnished  them  rent  free,  and  they  work  around  a  little 
on  a  small  plot  of  ground,  but  are  practically  supported  by  the  charity  of  some 
neighbor.  To  some  extent  they  are  supported  by  the  colored  neighbors,  bul 
mostly  by  the  whites.  Then  above  these  come  10  per  cent  who  are  croppers;  and 
I  am  going  to  explain  more  in  detail  what  I  mean  by  this  term.  I  put  these  twe 
together,  the  10  per  cent  and  the  one-half  per  cent,  and  call  them  the  submerged 
tenth.  They  are  below  the  horizon,  so  to  speak.  Then  comes  the  great  mass  oi 
the  laborers,  those  who  work  on  the  share  system,  receiving  part  of  the  receipts- 
metayers — 39  per  cent.  Then  come  the  wage  laborers  who  work  for  a  fixed 
money  wage;  then  the  wage  laborers  who  have  houses  furnished  to  them.  Oi 
the  wage  laborers  there  are  21  per  cent,  and  of  the  wage  laborers  with  houses  16 
per  cent.  That  is  the  mass  of  the  population.  Then  above  these  come  the  peo- 
ple who  have  emerged — who  have  gotten  out  of  the  mire  altogether  and  are 
really  making  and  have  made  an  advance.  They  are  the  renters  and  the  owners. 
The  renters  are  4.6  per  cent  and  the  owners  5.7  per  cent. 

The  croppers  are  the  lowest  in  the  economic  scale,  outside  of  the  charity  recip- 
ients. They  are  negroes  who  live  on  the  plantations  and  are  entirely  without 
capital.  They  furnish  the  labor  and  the  owner  furnishes  the  land,  tools,  seed,  and 
everything;  and  the  crop  is  divided,  the  owner  getting  from  one-half  to  two-thirds. 
If  he  has  advanced  supplies,  of  course  that  is  taken  out  of  the  cropper's  share. 
About  one-tenth  of  the  negroes  labor  in  this  way.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to  either 
party.  The  owner  incurs  a  large  responsibility  and  has  only  limited  power  ovei 
the  labor.  The  laborer  has  nothing  to  lose  and.  is  not  spurred  to  work  under  this 
isystem  of  advances,  and  the  result  is  there  is  dissatisfaction  on  both  sides.  That 
system  is  being  very  rapidly  changed  to  the  metayer  system  of  sharing  crops  and 
charges.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  a  man  falls  into  one  class  one  year  and 
climbs  up  and  gets  into  another  class  another  year.  The  year  I  was  there  was  a 
year  in  which  things  were  about  as  bad  as  they  could  be,  because  cotton  sold  foi 
4  cents  at  the  time  most  of  these  negro  farmers  were  selling  their  crop,  and  thej 
were  in  poor  condition. 

Under  the  metayer  system,  a  man  goes  to  a  landowner  and  makes  a  contract 
with  him  to  take  a  certain  piece  of  land.  The  laborer  furnishes  some  capital. 
He  usually  furnishes  a  mule  and  some  tools  and  something  for  subsistance,  and 
the  owner,  on  the  other  hand,  furnishes  the  land.  Just  after  the  war  he  used  tc 
furnish  the  land,  and  also  took  care  to  see  that  the  man  who  was  working  for  him 
got  his  food  and  clothing,  but  the  storekeeper  came  in  and  took  that  from  hiin 
He  really  drove  the  landlord  out  of  the  business  of  furnishing  the  laborer,  and  he 
drove  him  out  because  he  could  offer  inducements  to  the  laborer.  He  had  a  store 
in  town,  and  the  laborer  wanted  to  get  to  town;  he  put  his  goods  in  an  attractive 
shape.  The  man  that  has  come  in  and  taken  the  place  of  the  white  landowner, 
then,  is  the  merchant;  and  in  Dougherty  County  he  is  in  many  cases  a  Jewisl 
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merchant.  I  should  say  nine-tenths  of  them  are  Jewish  merchants.  Some  of 
them  are  Russian  Jews,  some  German  Jews,  but  most  of  them  are  Polish  Jews. 
They  have  come  there  with  their  thrift  and  their  idea  of  driving  a  hard  bargain, 
and  they  do  a  great  many  things  that  the  white  men  of  the  South  would  not  do. 
They  have  no  objection  at  all  to  calling  thenegro  "  mister,"  and  they  are  pleasant 
to  him,  and  they  never  find  any  particular  fault  with  him  unless  he  is  in  debt. 
They  keep  the  things  he  wants  in  the  store,  and  the  result  is  they  do  the  business 
of  furnishing  these  colored  laborers.  Their  prices  are  anywhere  from  30  to  100 
per  cent  above  the  cash  price. 

For  the  land  that  the  colored  farmer  hires  he  usually  pays  a  rent  in  cotton. 
For  20  acres  and  house  he  would  pay  from  300  to  500  pounds  of  lint  cotton.  The 
average  farm  is  usually  40  acres.  That  is  called  a  one-mule  farm,  and  they  pay 
anywhere  from  350  to  2,000  pounds  of  cotton,  depending  on  where  the  land  is  with 
regard  to  market,  and  how  good  the  land  is. 

He  starts  out,  therefore,  furnishing  the  mule  and  some  of  the  tools,  and  the 
landowner  furnishing  the  land  and  perhaps  some  of  the  tools,  and  he  goes  to 
work  to  put  in  his  crop.  Just  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  up,  and  sometimes  before  the 
crop  is  up,  he  goes  to  town  and  gets  credit  from  the  merchant  in  town,  and  that 
merchant  takes  a  mortgage.  They  give  him  a  regular  mortgage,  and  usually  there 
are  several  little  things  put  in  that  mortgage.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  in 
Georgia,  of  course,  the  homestead  exemption.  There  are  certain  things  you  can 
not  sell  if  a  man  goes  into  bankruptcy,  just  as  there  are  in  other  States.  It  is  a 
pretty  large  list  in  Georgia — a  very  respectable  list.  But  the  man  that  makes  a 
crop  mortgage  nearly  always  promises  not  to  take  advantage  of  that  reservation, 
so  that  he  signs  away  his  right  to  keep  anything.  If  you  go  down  to  Albany  almost 
any  Saturday  morning  you  will  find  out  in  front  of  the  court-house  bedsteads, 
bureaus,  stands,  looking-glasses,  and  clocks,  and  all  sorts  of  articles  of  household 
fnrniture  being  sold  out.  Some  metayer  has  gone  into  bankruptcy  and  the  store- 
keeper has  seized  his  crop  and  his  household  goods.  He  has  probably  told  him  that 
it  would  be  cheaper  not  to  go  to  the  sheriff  and  have  to  pay  the  sheriff's  fee,  and 
the  negro  has  learned  it  will  not  pay;  so  he  just  brings  his  things  to  town  and 
!  they  sell  them  at  auction.  The  man  starts  in  as  a  cropper  the  next  year  with  no 
capital  at  all.  If  cotton  goes  up  and  he  is- successful,  next  year  he  is  a  metayer 
again;  if  not,  he  sinks  still  lower  and  goes  to  town  and  joins  the  loafers,  or  goes 
to  another  county  and  gets  some  other  sort  of  work.  Of  475  metayers  who  held 
land  in  this  way  281  had  40-acre  farms,  82  had  80-acre  farms,  and  so  on  it  went 
up  until  there  were  6  that  tilled  from  400  to  1,600  acres. 

Now  as  to  the  rent.  I  tried  to  figure  out  while  there  just  what  proportion  of 
the  crops  that  these  men  raised  went  in  rent.  O'f  59  farmers  who  made  from  1 
to  5  bales  of  cotton  the  actual  total  was  240£  bales.  Their  total  rent  was  75^ 
bales;  so  their  rent  was  32  per  cent  of  their  income.  There  were  18  farmers  who 
made  from  5  to  10  bales,  and  about  21  per  cent  of  -their  income  went  as  rent. 
There  were  21  farmers  who  made  10  bales  and  over,  and  about  16  per  cent  went 
as  rent.  Of  161  farmers  who  made  over  1,000  bales  in  the  year  1898  they  paid  in 
all  241  of  those  bales  as  rent;  that  is,  22  per  cent.  Of  course  that  is  very  high  rent, 
and  when  you  add  to  that  the  interest  that  they  pay  on  goods  they  have  bought 
on  credit  you  can  see  in  a  bad  year  there  is  going  to  be  practically  nothing  left 
for  them.  I  am  going  to  show  you  the  balance  sheet  of  some  of  these  men  in  just 
a  moment. 

Now,  above  the  metayers  come  the  laborers  who  are  working  for  a  fixed  wage. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  The  semimetayers,  or  those  who 
receive  houses  and  rations:  that  is,  they  have  houses  to  live  in  and  receive  meat  and 
meal  and  a  small  wage  of  from  §4  to  88  a  month.  They  are  usually  called  con- 
tract hands,  and  work  through  the  season  for  one  landowner.  Most  of  the  white 
resident  owners  cultivate  their  land  in  this  way.  (2)  The  regular  laborers  fur- 
nish their  own  house  usually.  They  always  furnish  their  own  food,  and  receive 
30  to  40  or  50  cents  a  day  on  an  average.  They  are  young  persons  usually.  They 
have  not  enough  to  marry  on,  so  that  if  they  do  marry  they  become  metayers.  As 
long  as  they  work  for  wages  they  can  keep  up,  and  do  not  have  to  set  up  an  estab- 
lishment.  When  they  need  a  regular  income  they  have  to  go  to  renting  on  shares. 

The  money  renters  I  have  called  the  first  of  the  emerging  classes;  that  is,  the 
first  which  in  the  struggle  for  existence  have  made  a  distinct  forward  step.  The 
fixed  money  rental  calls  for  a  good  deal  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  man  mak- 
mg  a  contract.  It  requires  in  nearly  all  cases  that  a  man  shall  furnish  himself 
with  his  supplies,  and  he  can  usually  make  a  better  contract  and  get  better  land 
jf  he  can  pay  an  actual  sum  of  money  down.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  risk  about  it. 
In  1898  the  money  renters  had  come  out  rather  badly  because  cotton  had  gone 
down,  and  they  were  left  with  the  same  money  rental;  while  on  the  other  hand 
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those  renting  on  the  share  system,  when  the  price  went  down  the  same  amount  oJ 
cotton  paid  their  rent. 

Of  those  who  paid  money  rent  there  were  19  who  had  farms  under  40  acres;  ( 
who  had  farms  between  40  or  50;  5  between  50  and  100  acres;  1  from  100  to  15C 
acres;  2  from  150  up.  For  the  19  farms  under  40  acres  the  total  rent  was  $352, 
That  was  an  average  of  about  $18.50  per  farm.  Those  from  40  to  50  acres  the  renl 
averaged  $41  a  farm;  from  50  to  100  acres  it  was  $72  a  farm;  from  100  to  150  it 
was  $100  a  farm;  and  those  over  that  $175  a  farm. 

I  now  come  to  the  class  of  landowners.  There  were  57  families  who  owned 
land  in  Dougherty  County.  I  followed  that  back  to  1875,  so  I  got  an  account  of 
the  negro  landowners  for  the  years  1875,  1880,  1884,  1890,  1891,  1893,  and  1898. 
I  had  to  skip  some  of  these  years,  because  the  data  were  not  there,  and  I  had  to 
get  what  I  could;  but  they  were  somewhere  near  periods  of  5  years. 

I  have  here  something  I  work  out  from  that  which  has  to  me  great  interest, 
and  which  I  think  would  to  anybody  who  understands  it.  I  have  tried  to  indicate 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  negro  landowner.  [The  witness  produced  a  table  show- 
ing the  holdings  of  land  by  the  negroes  for  this  period.]  That  can  be  summed  up 
in  this  way:  There  have  been  1 85  colored  men  who  have  owned  land  in  Dougherty 
County  since  1875.  Of  these  1  held  his  land  25  years,  4  held  their  land  20  years, 
12  held  their  land  15  years,  12  held  their  land  10  years,  41  held  their  land  5  years, 
and  115  held  their  land  1  year.  Of  course  most  of  those  who  have  held  their  land 
for  short  periods  aie  still  there,  and  they  may  hold  it  longer.  I  do  not  mean  they 
have,  stopped  holding  land,  but  up  to  1898  that  was  the  record. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  they  white  or  colored? — A.  Colored  altogether. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Was  that  loss  of  land  due  to  their  lack  of  thrift  or  to 
fluctuations  in  cotton? — A.  Well,  it  was  due  to  both,  but  in  just  what  proportion 
it  is  hard  to  say.  There  were  some  instances  where  it  was  due  to  carelessness, 
and  there  were  other  instances  where  it  was  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  legal 
forms,  especially  in  early  days.  They  got  into  difficulties  about  the  title  to  the 
land,  etc.  Then  there  are  other  cases  where  the  fluctuation  of  the  price  of  cotton 
was  responsible.  There  is  more  land  owned  now  than  ever  before.  In  Dougherty 
County  they  now  own  15,000  acres  of  land.  If  they  had  kept  all  the  land  that 
they  have  ever  owned  in  the  county,  -I  have  calculated  they  would  own  about 
30,000  aci-es  there  now;  that  is,  they  have  at  various  times  gotten  hold  of  30,000 
acres,  but  have  lost  half  of  it.  Nevertheless,  they  own  more  now  than  they  have 
at  any  one  period. 

The  record  of  their  landowning  is  interesting.  In  1870  they  practically  owned 
nothing,  or  if  they  did  it  was  in  the  name  of  white  men.  There  was  some  land 
and  property  owning  in  Augusta  and  Savannah,  but  it  was  all  held  in  the  name 
of  white  men.  There  was  some  land  and  property  owning  in  Georgia  before  the 
war,  and  it  is  rather  interesting  to  know  about  it.  In  1875  they  owned  in  Dough- 
erty County  752  acres  of  land;  in  1880  this  had  gone  up  to  2,456  acres;  in  1884  to 
6,607  acres;  in  1890,  9,238  acres;  in  1891,  9,676,  and  finally  in  1898  they  owned 
14,988  acres.  The  value  of  that  land  is  $63,000.  The  total  value  of  all  property 
owned  by  negroes  in  Dougherty  County  is  $194,000. 

Q.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  the  average  real  and  personal  estate  to  each 
negro? — A.  No;  it  would  be  easy  to  get  it  from  these  figures,  but  I  have  not 
worked  that  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  whites  to  the 
colored  people  owning  land? — A.  No;  but  there  are  certain  laws  and  customs  that 
are  taken  advantage  of  by  some  men.  As  I  said  before,  the  relation  between  the 
white  and  colored  people  there  is  very  good  indeed.  I  went  out  to  a  man  a  long 
way  from  the  railroad  and  asked  him  it  he  owned  any  land.  He  was  an  intelli- 
gent-looking fellow;  could  not  read  and  write,  but  looked  as  though  he  was  a  hard 
worker  and  had  some  sense.  He  said,  "No;  he  had  not.'-  I  said,  "Why  don't 
you?  I  should  think  you  would  buy  some."  He  said,  "  I  tried  it  once.  I  bought 
some  land  of  a  man  up  here."  I  forget  the  exact  amount  he  said,  but  I  think  it 
was  1,000  acres — perhaps  not  as  much  as  that,  but  it  was  a  large  amount  of  land— 
and  he  started  paying  for  it  installments.  He  got  it  over  half  paid  for  when  the 
man  sold  it  to  a  Jew.  The  Jew  said  that  he  did  not  want  to  sell  the  land,  but  the 
negro  said  he  had  paid  over  half,  and  he  had  the  deed  in  his  possession.  So  they 
went  to  a  lawyer  in  town  and  the  lawyer  took  possession  of  the  deed — said  he  had 
better  not  keep  it  because  the  Jew  would  get  it  away  from  him.  He  went  on 
and  paid  still  more  to  the  Jew  until  he  had  it  very  nearly  all  paid  for;  and  at  last 
the  Jew  said  he  would  not  let  him  have  it  under  any  circumstances.  He  went  to 
the  lawyer  for  the  deed,  and  the  lawyer  had  surrendered  it  to  the  Jew.  He  said 
he  did  not  own  any  land;  that  was  the  last  of  his  land  and  the  last  of  his  money. 
That  has  happened  in  some  cases.  Just  how  much  of  that  there  has  been  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  there  has  been  some. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Did  you  interrogate  him  as  to  whether  or  not  he  had 
tried  to  assert  his  rights  in  court?— A.  No;  he  never  had.  You  see  he  had  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  lawyer.  Of  course  there  may  have  been  some  technicality 
about  it,  but  there  is  no  doubt  he  had  paid  for  the  land;  and  the  man  who  got  the 
land  is  a  man  that  owns  land  all  through  there  now,  and  is  noted  for  sharp  prac- 
tice, not  only  with  colored  people  but  everybody.  Anybody  making  a  contract 
with  that  man  should  be  a  very  smart  man  or  have  a  very  honest  lawyer  to  get 
ahead  of  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  say  the  colored  man  had  the  deed?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  original  landowner  sold  to  the  Jew?— A.  Sold  his  whole  estate,  of 
which  this  was  a  part. 

Q.  Is  there  any  law  in  Georgia  requiring  a  deed  to  be  recorded? — A.  Yes;  but 
in  country  districts  they  are  very  careless  about  a  good  many  things  of  that  sort. 
A  good  many  colored  people  have  lost  their  land  because  they  nave  failed  to  look 
out  for  their  deed,  and  lost  it  through  their  carelessness.  This  man  may  have 
been  careless  about  recording  his  deed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Did  not  his  very  conversation  reveal  his  ignorance  in 
such  matters,  and  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  ignorance  of  the  negroes  is  taken 
advantage  of  by  dishonest  men  there? — A.  Oh,  yes.  That  is  naturally  the  case 
where  you  have  a  class  that  is  distinctively  an  under  class.  While  nine-tenths  of 
the  upper  class  may  treat  them  with  consideration  and  be  careful  of  their  weak- 
nesses, yet  that  class  is,  after  all,  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  tenth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Is  it  not  quite  probable  that  the  paper  which  he  described 
to  you  as  a  deed  was  in  fact  a  contract  for  the  land  instead  of  the  deed? — A.  It 
may  be.    The  only  thing  is,  I  am  quite  sure  the  man  paid  for  his  land. 

Q.  If  he  was  making  the  payments  on  the  installment  plan ,  he  would  hardly  have 
been  given  a  warranty  deed  in  the  beginning. — A.  Sometimes  they  do.  They  very 
often  do  that.  If  a  negro  has  something  and  says  he  owns  land,  it  gives  him 
many  advantages.  So  there  are  many  cases  where  men  have  bought  land  and 
have  the  deed  a  long  time  before  they  have  paid  for  the  land.  That  complicates 
property  statistics.  There  is  property  there  which  stands  in  the  name  of  white 
men  whicn  is  owned  by  colored  men;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  land  in  the  name 
of  colored  men,  and  they  are  paying  taxes  on  it,  that  is  not  altogether  paid.  for. 
Such  facts  vitiate  all  statistics  of  property  to  some  extent. 

As  to  the  way  in  which  these  people  live,  the  great  mass  of  them  live  in  1-room 
cabins.  I  have  indicated  it  this  way:  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one  families  live 
in  1-room  cabins,  560  live  in  2-room  cabins,  93  live  in  3-room  cabins,  and  60  live  in 
cabins  having  4  or  more  rooms.  The  1-room  cabin  is  an  abomination  in  every  way, 
and  the  2-room  cabin  is  not  very  much  better.  Of  course  they  live  outdoors 
most  of  the  time.  If  it  were  not  for  that  you  could  prove  more  crowding  in 
Dougherty  County  than  in  the  worst  of  the  tenement  districts  of  New  York. 
For  instance,  in  this  county  there  are  over  25  persons  for  every  10  rooms  of  house 
accommodation.  In  the  tenement  districts  of  New  York  it  does  not  go  above  22 
usually.  Of  course  they  have  all  outdoors,  and  they  live  outdoors  most  of  the 
time,  but  as  far  as  their  house  room  is  concerned,  and  in  the  winter,  it  is  very  bad 
indeed.    Of  course  the  moral  effect  on  these  761  families  is  very  bad  indeed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  these  log  cabins?— A.  A  good  many  ot  them 
are  log,  but  board  cabins  are  taking  the  place  of  log  cabins  now.  From  memory 
I  should  say  about  half  were  log  cabins. 

Q.  Have  they  anv  windows? — A.  No  glass  windows;  only  a  hole  in  the  wall. 
That  is  so  in  most  of  the  houses,  except  the  houses  which  are  owned  by  negroes, 
and  there  the  window  begins  to  appear,  and  the  front  porch  and  the  L-room,  etc. 

Q.  Dirt  floor  or  plank  floor?— A.  Usually  a  plank  floor;  some  dirt  floors,  but 
not  so  many.  The  2-room  cabin  is  not  twice  as  good  as  a  1-room  cabin  by  any 
means,  because  very  often  what  is  called  2  rooms  is  simply  1  room  and  a  little 
lean-to  in  the  back,  which  is  used  sometimes  for  a  kitchen,  usually  for  a  sleeping 
room;  sometimes  a  loft,  which  is  really  half  a  room.  That  was  designated  as 
an  extra  room  here.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  negroes  are  wretchedly  housed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  is  it  in  regard  to  cleanliness  of  those  cabins?— A. 
They  are  not  clean;  there  is  no  one  to  keep  them  clean.  You  see  everybody  is 
working— women  out  in  the  field  during  the  day,  and  when  they  come  home  they 
are  tired  and  they  just  sit  down.  There  are  exceptions  here  and  there;  in  the  case 
of  owners  the  women  do  not  work  in  the  fields,  and  in  case  of  some  of  the  better 
renters  they  do  not. 

Q.  Do  they  usually  have  stoves  or  fireplaces?— A.  Fireplaces,  always. 

Q.  They  generally  have  a  chimney?— A.  Yes;  usually  a  chimney,  and  it  is 
usually  a  brick  chimney.    Sometimes  you  will  find  an  old  clay  and  wood  chimney, 
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but  most  of  them  are  brick.  I  do  not  believe  they  have  many  stone  chimneys 
there,  but  they  always  have  a  fireplace.     They  do  not  know  how  to  use  stoves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Will  you  describe  the  furniture?— A.  Yes;  there 
are  usually  one  or  two  beds — in  most  cases  two  beds — and  large  beds  which  almost 
always  look  dirty,  and  then  there  is  a  large  chest  to  put  things  in,  with  a  lid  to 
shut  down;  and  chairs — a  few  chairs.  That  is  about  all  in  the  ordinary  average 
laborer's  house — the  beds,  chest,  and  chairs.  Of  course  as  you  go  up  that  gets 
more  and  more  elaborate,  and  in  the  better  class  of  houses  you  find  more  store 
furniture. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  there  any  tables  or  crockery?— A.  Yes;  tables— that 
is,  the  unpainted  table  5  or  6  feet  long.  I  do  not  know  and  I  could  not  say  so 
much  about  crockery,  because  I  was  very  seldom  in  places  where  they  were  eat- 
ing or  stayed  where  they  were  eating.  They  usually  have,  of  course,  some  uten- 
sils, but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  mostly  of  crockery  or  what  it  is  made  of. 

Q.  T)o  you  know  what  the  food  consists  of? — A.  Yes;  you  can  get  at  that  very 
easily,  because  they  will  always  get  it  on  credit  at  the  stores.  It  consists  of  bacon 
and  corn  meal.  The  study  by  the  Agricultural  Department  as  to  the  food  of 
laborers  in  Alabama,  so  far  as  the  food  is  concerned,  compares  with  conditions  in 
this  county  very  well  indeed.  Of  course,  to  their  bacon  and  corn  meal  is  added 
coffee  and  molasses,  but  the  great  staple  is  bacon  and  corn  meal. 

Q.  How  do  they  cook  bacon  and  corn  meal? — A.  They  fry  the  bacon  and  cook 
the  meal  in  ashes  in  pones,  and  so  on. 

While  I  was  going  through  the  country  here  I  tried  to  grade  the  people,  and 
for  that  purpose  I  used  a  system  of  gradation  which  I  had  used  in  other  places 
in  Virginia.  In  the  first  grade  I  put  people  who  correspond  to  the  ordinary  middle 
class  of  people  in  New  England — good  honest  people  who  are  getting  along  well, 
who  are  thrifty  and  thoroughly  honest  and  without  any  trace  of  any  immorality 
of  any  sort.  Then  in  the  second  grade  those  who  were  getting  on  well,  but  usu- 
ally did  not  own  their  homes;  but  were  at  the  same  time  honest  and  upright 
people.  In  the  third  grade  I  put  the  mass  of  laborers — all  the  laborers  that  had 
no-criminal  tendencies  and  were  not  distinctly  lewd.  Of  course,  there  were  some 
I  put  in  that  third  grade  who  as  to  morality  would  not  pass  in  New  England,  but 
they  were  not  bad  people,  and  lewdness  was  not  conspicuous.  There  were  some 
of  those  I  put  in  the  third  class,  those  that  were  cohabiting  without  the  marriage 
ceremony,  but  cohabitation  was  practically  permanent.  In  the  fourth  class  I  put 
all  the  rest;  that  is,  the  lowest  grade  of  the  loafers  and  a  lot  of  laborers  who 
change  here  and  there — migrate  here  and  there — and  those  that  live  in  all  sorts 
of  loose  relationsnips.  Now,  of  the  whole  6,000  in  Dougherty  County  there 
were  8^  per  cent  I  put  in  the  fourth  or  lowest  grade.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  I  put  in  the  third  grade;  that  is,  88  per  cent— poor  people,  but  fairly  honest. 
Then  in  the  second  grade  I  put  5-J  per  cent — people  getting  on  well  who  usually 
did  not  own  their  own  homes — and  3  per  cent  I  put  in  the  first  grade.  That  was 
about  as  definite  a  picturing  of  the  conditions  of  the  people  there  as  I  could  make. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Phillips.)  Has  there  ever  been  any  tendencyiio  race  trouble  there? — 
A.  No;  they  have  never  had  any  riot  there.  Down  below  there  they  had  a  riot, 
at  Camilla,  after  the  war,  where  several  people  were  shot.  In  Dougherty  County 
they  have  never  had  a  riot,  and  I  think  they  have  never  had  a  lynching.  There 
is  not  very  much  crime. 

Well,  now,  as  to  the  outcome  of  these  persons  after  years  of  toil:  In  every  case 
where  I  could  I  got  an  exact  statement  of  just  what  the  men  had  taken  in  and 
had  paid  out  during  the  year.  Naturally  I  could  not  get  that  from  all  of  them. 
There  were  1,300  familes,  and  I  got  from  nearly  300  families  a  statement  of  the 
income  and  expenditures  which  seemed  reliable.  It  was  based  partly  on  written 
accounts,  and  it  seemed  to  me  it  was  worth  taking.  After  12  months'  work  there 
were  3  of  these  families  of  farm  tenants  who  were  bankrupt  and  were  sold  out  by 
the  sheriff,  and  there  were  168  who  ended  in  debt;  there  were  53  who  cleared 
nothing — came  out  even,  but  cleared  nothing:  then  the  rest  cleared  something,  as 
follows:  Twenty-seven  cleared  less  than  $10;  15  cleared  from  $10  to  $25;  13  cleared 
from  $25  to  $50;  13  cleared  $50  and  over.  These  are  the  tenant  families,  not  those 
that  own  the  lands,  but  this  is  the  outcome  of  a  year's  work  of  300  families.  I 
have  it  here  more  in  detail,  but  perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything 
more  on  that,  unless  you  have  some  questions  on  it. 

Gj.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  I  understood  you  to  say,  earlier  in  your  testimony,  that 
this  year  was  a  bad  year?— A.  Yes.  Now,  if  this  had  been  taken  this  last  year 
undoubtedly  the  thing  would  have  come  out  much  better  than  that. 

As  to  the  laws:  The  whole  question  of  local  government  in  Georgia,  and  the 
way  things  are,  and  what  should  be  done  to  make  the  laws  better  than  they  are, 
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is  a  question  hard  to  get  information  on,  because  it  verges  on  political  matters. 
Certain  crop-lien  laws  ought  to  be  changed.  They  are  made  now  entirely  in  the 
interest  of  the  merchants,  and  it  gives  them  a  grasp  on  men  so  that  it  is  not  at  all 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the  Gulf  States  in  general  most  of  the  negro  farm 
laborers  are  in  an  economic  slavery  which  keeps  just  about  as  fast  a  hold  on  them 
as  the  slavery  they  came  out  of;  that  is,  if  a  man  once  gets  in  debt  he  is  bound 
under,  and  he  can't  leave  the  place.  If  he  is  in  debt  to  a  man  and  leaves  the  place 
he  is  arrested.  As  a  gentleman  said  this  morning,  the  negro  never  evades  a  debt; 
they  do  not.  It  is  not  altogether  their  fault;  they  can't.  Then  if  they  try  and 
live  up  to  their  obligations  the  laws  are  so  fixed  that  it  is  very  hard  for  anyone  to 
know  just  exactly  what  is  fair,  it  might  very  well  be  possible  to  say  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  men  who  hire  them  that  they  are  fair.  There  is  a  minority  that 
is  not  fair.  These  people  are  ignorant.  The  accounts  are  kept  almost  entirely  by 
the  storekeepers,  and  the  negro  has  practically  nothing  to  do  with  his  crop.  If 
his  cotton  crop  is  mortgaged  he  dare  not  touch  it  in  any  way.  The  merchants 
who  have  the  crop  liens  are  spending  nearly  all  the  time  riding  around  the  coun- 
try and  watching  the  crops.  When  it  is  gathered  it  is  taken  to  the  warehouse, 
and  the  warehousemen  and  the  merchants  make  the  settlement,  then  pay  the 
negro  what  is  left;  that  is,  the  negro  does  not  appear  as  the  principal  anywhere. 
And  then,  of  course,  he  must  raise  cotton.  There  is  no  use  of  talking  to  him  about 
diversifying  his  crop.  He  can't.  If  he  is  in  debt  the  cotton  is  the  only  thing  the 
merchant  will  take  from  him  to  pay  his  debt 

As  to  crime  in  this  country,  there  were  from  April  1,  1898,  to  April  1,  1899,  191 
arrests.  There  is  no  way  of  separating  the  white  and  colored  arrests,  but  the 
sheriff  assured  me  that  nine-tenths  of  them  were  colored,  and  I  think  you  can 
practically  ignore  the  white  race;  that  is,  probably  191 — nearly  all  of  them — were 
colored.  Now,  these  191  arrests  were  disposed  of  as  follows:  Bonded  to  compel 
them  to  keep  the  peace,  and  released  on  bonds  and  not  tried  during  that  year,  at 
any  rate,  44;  42  were  found  not  guilty;  17  went  to  the  chain  gang;  16  were  fined; 
and  5  cases  were  settled  out  of  court.  For  a  community  as  large  as  this,  and  as 
largely  under  colored  control,  as  most  of  the  people  have  to  be,  this  is  a  small 
showing  for  crime.  The  most  serious  crimes  were  28  burglaries — that  is,  arrests 
for  that — some  were  proved  not  guilty;  16  assault  to  murder,  and  1  assault  to 
rape.    The  others  were  miscellaneous — fights  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  "Were  assaults  for  rape  punished  in  any  other  way  there 
than  by  criminal  prosecution? — A.  No;  there  has  never  been  more  than  that  one 
assault  to  rape  that  I  know  of.  There  was  once,  so  I  am  told,  in  the  county  a  boy 
that  was  hanged  for  rape.  There  was  a  long  story  about  it.  I  could  not  give  the 
date  nor  the  time  it  took  place.  There  had  never  been  a  rape  there,  from  what 
they  told  me. 

That  finishes  everything  I  have  to  say  about  the  country  districts  there.  There 
are  some  things  about  the  town  which  of  course  makes  another  study,  which  I 
can  answer  any  questions  about,  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while,  I  think,  to  go 
through  with  it  in  detail. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  general  penalty  for  the  violation  of  this 
lien  law,  or  if  they  sell  or  leave  without  paying  their  debts? — A.  I  do  not  know 
just  what.  I  have  not  the  exact  laws  with  me,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  rather  seri- 
ous. It  is  a  misdemeanor;  they  can  go  on  the  chain  gang  for  it;  I  do  not  know 
just  how  long,  but  certainly  from  what  men  tell  me  there  was  practically  no 
escape  for  the  man  in  debt,  until  he  got  lower  and  lower  and  lost  everything — all 
his  capital,  lost  his  mule — he  could  do  nothing  but  be  a  cropper;  but  of  course 
plenty  of  them  get  away. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  made  a  study  of  the  lien  laws  of  the  several 
States,  North  as  well  as  South? — A.  No;  I  have  not  done  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  the  negroes  outnumber  the  whites  4  to  1  in 
that  county?— A.  Nearer  5  to  1. 

Q.  Are  the  county  offices  filled  altogether  by  men  of  the  white  race? — A.  Pretty 
nearly.  The  local  government  in  Georgia  is  very  interesting.  There  are  several 
sorts  of  local  government  there.  The  old  form  of  government  was  to  have  the 
county  governed  by  three  judges  of  the  inferior  court,  it  was  called,  I  think — 
three  judges;  they  were  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  then  gradually  in  the 
tack  districts,  where  the  plantations  were  far  apart,  people  did  not  take  much 
interest  in  it,  and  the  work  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  man,  really  the  clerk  of  the 
court,  who  was  called  the  ordinary,  after  the  English  court,  so  that  up  until  the 
time  of  the  war  the  ordinary  in  most  Georgia  counties  was  the  man  who  had  all 
the  power  in  his  hands,  and  who  had  to  collect  the  taxes;  but  did  nearly  all  the 
things  that  the  New  England  town  meetings  would  do.    Where  there  were  towns 
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of  course  that  was  changed,  and  people  took  things  in  their  own  hands;  but  in 
the  country  districts  the  ordinary  had  full  sway,  without  restriction.  After  the 
war  the  ordinary  was  given  back  a  great  many  functions  he  lost  before,  and  that 
immediately  took  the  government  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  and  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  one  ordinary,  and  he  was  usually  a  white  man,  and  his  method  of 
appointment  was  changed  so  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State 
or  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court.  Then,  as  things  got  settled  down  in  a  county 
like  Dougherty,  for  instance,  the  ordinary  was  given  again  simply  his  judicial 
work,  and  the  other  work  of  collecting  taxes,  etc.,  and  attending  to  the  roads 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  county  commissioners;  but  the  county  commission- 
ers of  Dougherty  County  are  appointed  by  the  grand  jury,  the  grand  jury  is 
appointed  by  the  judge  of  the  superior  court,  and  the  judge  of  the  superior  court 
is  appointed  by  the  legislature,  so  that  no  negro  ever  gets  appointed  either  on  the 
grand,  jury  or  among  the  county  commissioners,  and  of  course  has  nothing  to  do 
at  all  with  any  of  these  duties. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  of  selecting  county  officers  in  all  counties  in  Georgia? — A. 
No.  In  Fulton  County  the  majority  of  voters  are  whites,  and  they  are  elected  by 
the  people.  In  Liberty  County — nearly  all  the  negroes  own  land  down  there,  and 
there  the  county  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  governor  about  20  years 
ago,  and  they  have  been  appointing  themselves  ever  since.  The  mayor  of  the  town 
of  Darien  is  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State.  Georgia  is  very  curious  in 
that  respect.  It  is  in  reality  a  collection  of  counties,  and  the  counties  are  inde- 
pendent; they  are  little  States  in  themselves  and  they  have  a  great  many  powers, 
and  the  legislature  has  the  right  to  give  any  county  any  sort  of  government.  If 
a  county  has  a  big  black  majority  they  ask  for  a  sort  of  government  that  does  not 
go  by  majority  rule.  There  are  some  colored  officers  in  Dougherty  County,  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  and  small  officers  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Elected  or  appointed? — A.  Appointed  usually. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  By  whom?— A.  I  think  they  are  appointed  by  the 
judge  of  the  superior  court,  but  I  am  not  just  sure  about  that.  This  is  another 
thing  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  out — that  is,  they  have  no  way  of  keeping  the  spe- 
cial laws  of  the  legislature.  No  county  has  its  own  laws  collected  together,  and 
you  go  to  a  county  and  ask  how  that  county  is  governed  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
find  out.  Yoti  would  have  to  take  up  the  laws  as  they  were  passed  at  the  time 
the  legislature  was  in  session. 

Q.  Do  the  negroes  of  that  county  take  any  interest  in  politics? — A.  Not  very 
much.  Some,  I  think,  do.  You  see,  a  man  who  is  getting  along  well  down  there, 
owning  land  and  something  of  that  sort,  soon  finds  that  there  is  no  advantage  in 
going  into  politics,  and  the  man  who  is  not  getting  on  well  is  kept  out  of  politics 
usually  by  various  things.  For  instance,  there  is  a  back-tax  law.  You  must 
have  paid  your  taxes  since  a  certain  year — I  forget  what  year — away  back  some 
10  or  15  years  ago.  You  may  go  and  register  at  your  registering  place,  saying 
that  you  have  paid  those  taxes.  If  that  is  not  challenged  you  may  vote.  If  it 
is  challenged  you  have  to  prove  it  in  some  way,  and  the  result  is  that  three-fourths 
of  the  negroes  are  not  qualified  to  vote,  and  do  not  go  there  at  all.  There  are  some 
that  take  some  interest  in  politics,  and  are  very  much  chagrined  because  the  rest 
won't  take  any  interest.     Some  of  them  are  very  intelligent  men. 

The  whole  machine  is  in  the  hands  of  one  party.  On  the  whole,  the  county 
is  particularly  well  governed.  There  is  some  complaint  about  the  government 
among  both  white  and  colored,  but  it  is  fairly  well  governed.  They  have  built 
pretty  good  roads;  I  found  better  roads  down  there  than  I  have  found  in  some 
counties  in  Virginia — some  rather  prominent  counties — but  the  sheriff,  I  know, 
was  a  man  who  did  not  seem  to  represent  the  best  element  of  the  county  at  any 
rate;  but  most  of  the  officers  seemed  to  be  a  pretty  good  set  of  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Was  this  sheriff  appointed  or  elected?— A.  The  sheriff— 
now,  let  us  see;  now,  he  is  appointed  by  the  grand  jury,  I  think,  I  may  be  mistaken 
about  that;  he  is  not  elected,  at  any  rate;  there  are  no  elective  officers  in  a  county, 
in  a  town  where  the  race  is  about  evenly  divided. 

To  illustrate  the  kind  of  work  we  have  done  at  Atlanta  University,  here  are  the 
four  publications  that  we  have  there.  The  first  thing  was  Mortality  of  Negroes 
in  Cities.  We  began  with  the  view  perhaps  of  stating  the  conditions  of  the 
negroes  in  the  cities  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  Mr.  Washington's  work  consider- 
ing the  negroes  especially  in  the  country.  Then  this  followed  it.  This  was  pub- 
lished first  by  the  Labor  Bureau  officially  and  afterwards  by  us:  Social  and  Physical 
Conditions  of  the  Negro  of  several  cities.  We  took  different  districts  in  the  cities, 
that  is,  in  each  city — selected  some  typical  districts.  Then  graduates  of  Atlanta 
University  and  other  institutions  went  through  these  districts  and  took  a  census 
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and  wrote  their  impressions  of  that  particular  part  and  published  that.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  statistics  in  them,  except  in  the  first  one,  but  I  think  you  may  find 
something  of  this  that  may  be  of  interest.  This,  Efforts  of  American  Negroes  for 
Social  Betterment,  includes  all  sorts  of  institutions,  as  the  church  work  for 
charity,  orphans'  homes  and  asylums,  and  things  of  that  sort  which  are  gotten  up 
and  carried  on  by  the  negroes.  The  study  last  year  was  on  The  Negro  in  Busi- 
ness, and  in  the  study  this  year  we  are  trying  to  find  out  what  all  the  men  gradu- 
ating in  colleges,  both  North  and  South,  are  doing  after  leaving  and  how  they  are 
getting  along. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Colored  men?— A.  Yes;  colored  men.  Some  of  my  stu- 
dents have  made  a  study  of  various  districts  in  Georgia  which  some  of  you  might 
be  interested  in.  This  is  in  the  Labor  Bulletin  for  May,  1899,  and  then  there  will 
be  in  the  Labor  Bulletin  within  the  next  few  months  a  study  of  the  ownership  of 
land  by  negroes  of  the  whole  State  of  Georgia,  which  I  made  for  them  last  year. 

I  suppose  most  of  you  know  the  importance  of  a  county  town  in  a  small  Southern 
county.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  county  in  the  way  that  a  New  England  town 
used  to  be  perhaps  two  generations  ago.  Albany,  for  instance;  everybody  in  the 
county  of  Dougherty  must  go  to  Albany  at  least  once  a  month,  and  most  people 
go  once  a  week.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  Southern  town  idea;  the  streets  are  lined 
with  stores,  and  if  you  ever  get  a  chance  to  go  down  that  way  you  want  to  spe- 
cially visit  on  Saturday  when  the  whole  negro  population  of  the  county  comes  out 
and  takes  possession  of  the  town. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Where  is  that?— A.  Albany;  it  is  the  capital  of  this 
county  I  am  talking  about;  it  is  the  county  seat.  The  population  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  here;  the  white  poupulation  I  am  sure  about;  about  1,000  people 
live  there,  and  of  these  588 — perhaps  a  little  more  than  that — are  colored.  The 
distribution  of  the  white  and  colored  population  in  Southern  towns  is  interesting. 
Sometimes  it  is  like  a  circle,  with  the  white  population  in  the  center,  the  colored 
population  forming  a  fringe  around  the  outside.  In  other  cases,  as  for  instance 
Atlanta,  it  is  like  a  dumb-bell,  with  a  settlement  here  and  a  settlement  there,  and 
connected  by  a  short  streak  along  through  the  middle.  In  Albany  the  town  is 
divided  almost  exactly  in  two;  the  colored  line  runs  visibly  right  through  the 
town.  There  are  some  exceptions,  but  south  of  Broad  the  negroes  live  and  north 
the  white  people  live.  The  negro  quarters  of  the  town  are  well  kept  and  there 
are  some  rather  pretty  houses.  There  are  no  distinct  slums,  but  there  are  some 
old  and  dilapidated  houses  of  bad  repute — I  suppose  about  2  colored  and  2  white — 
which  are  placed  in  the  negro  quarters  of  the  town.  You  will  notice  here  a  thing  I 
spoke  about  before.  That  is ,  there  are  367  females  and  221  males.  There  is  an  excess 
of  women  in  town — negro  women,  of  course.  The  reason  for  it  is  the  negro  women 
can  get  work.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  them  as  servants  and  there  is  no  such 
great  demand  for  the  men,  though  they  get  some  work  as  porters,  etc.,  but  the 
women  get  much  more  steady  work  than  men,  and  there  is  almost  always  an  excess 
in  Southern  towns — in  towns  and  in  the  country,  too.  I  forgot  to  speak  about  the 
color  here.  In  the  country  63  per  cent  of  the  negroes  were  black,  and  evidently,  so 
far  as  you  could  see,  full  blooded.  There  were  33  per  cent  who  were  brown.  I  do 
not  know — it  was  impossible  to  tell — whether  that  was  from  mixed  blood  or  from 
the  color  of  the  Africans,  because  some  Africans  are  brown.  I  know  we  had  one  at 
Wilberforce  who  was  quite  light — almost  yellow — who  was  a  native-born  African. 
Thirty-three  per  cent  were  brown,  4  per  cent  yellow,  so  you  see  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  are  dark  there.  In  the  towns  there  was  a  smaller  per  cent  of  the  blacks, 
and  that  had  come  probably  rather  by  the  migration  of  the  yellow  and  brown 
people  from  the  country  than  from  any  very  great  lewdness  in  town.  There  did 
not  seem  to  be  very  much  of  the  systematic  cohabitation  between  white  and  col-, 
oredthat  used  to  take  place.  There  may  have  been  some  of  it,  but  I  could  find 
very  little  trace  of  it.  Sixty  per  cent  were  black  in  the  town,  32  per  cent  brown, 
and  10  per  cent  yellow.  The  negroes  of  Albany  were  mostly,  of  course,  not  born 
in  the  town.  They  were  born  somewhere  in  Georgia  or  out  in  the  country.  You 
see  here  in  miniature  the  whole  migration  movement — the  migration  of  the 
negroes  from  the  country  to  the  towns — and  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to 
handle  or  to  advise  about  even.  I  have  spoken  of  the  dull  character  of  the  coun- 
try, the  fact  that  life  is  very  dull  there.  School  is  bad;  just  as  soon  as  you  get 
any  sort  of  ambition  or  light  breaking  in  upon  a  boy  or  girl  they  want  to  go  to 
town,  no  matter  how  much  we  may  say  as  to  the  desirability  of  their  staying  in 
the  country.  In  particular  cases  it  is  very  hard  to  tell  them  not  to  go— if  they 
are  staying  in  Dougherty  County— if  they  want  to  get  up  in  the  world.  There  is 
very  little  chance  for  them  if  they  stay  out  in  the  country— very  little  chance  of 
their  becoming  land  owners.     Those  who  stay  there  and  succeed  have  usually 
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had  some  extra  talents.  A  good  many  of  them  have  had  some  extra  lift  in  some 
way — that  is,  perhaps  their  former  masters  gave  them  a.  chance  to  buy  some 
land,  or  perhaps  some  man  they  were  working  for  was  especially  careful  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  buy  land,  or  if  they  went  to  town  perhaps  they  made  some 
money  in  some  other  sort  of  work,  getting  a  start  and  getting  ahead,  and  then 
they  came  back  and  bought  their  land.  Sometimes  they  sent  their  children  to 
town  and  the  children  went  to  work  in  the  towns  as  servants,  etc.,  and  helped 
to  buy  land.  In  States  farther  North,  in  Virginia,  land  is  bought  by  servant 
girls  working  in  Philadelphia  who  send  their  money  back,  so  that  whole  families 
will  start  to  go  to  town,  and  when  they  come  in  town  they  reproduce  the  1-room 
cabin  that  they  have  in  the  country — if  they  have  been  living  in  a  1-room  cabin— 
and  they  have  the  same  sized  1-room  cabin,  and  the  result  is  they  get  crowded 
into  little  tenement  houses,  close  together,  very  often,  and  with  high  rents.  As 
to  the  work  which  they  find  to  do,  that,  of  course,  is  much  more  varied  in  the 
towns  than  it  is  in  the  country.  If  they  can  once  get  a  start  they  can  usually 
buy  land  and  own  little  homesteads  around.  I  have  here  a  record  of  those  that 
own  land  in  Albany.  A  larger  number  proportionally  own  land  in  the  town 
than  in  the  country,  and  they  own.  of  course,  much  more  elaborate  houses 
usually.  There  are  some  colored  men  who  live  in  town  and  own  plantations  in 
the  country.  Some  of  them  are  wealthy  men.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  man 
named  Powell  who  probably  is  worth  about  $30,000.  He  has,  I  think,  some  2,000 
acres  of  land.  He  owns  houses  in  town  and  then  he  owns  a  plantation  in  Dough- 
erty County;  and  then  he  owns  1  or  2  other  plantations  in  other  counties.  On 
some  of  his  plantations  he  has  white  tenants  living.  Then  there  is  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Billingslea,  who  usually  owns  anywhere  from  one  to  two  thousand  acres 
of  land  which  he  cultivates.  He  must  be  worth  at  least  $20,000, 1  suppose.  When 
I  was  down  there  the  last  time  he  said  that  the  low  price  of  cotton  put  him  in  a  little 
worse  condition  than  he' usually  was.  He  not  only  owns  a  good  deal  of  land,  but 
he  hires  land  besides  that,  and  then  lets  it  out  to  tenants  and  renters.  He  runs  a 
store,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  things  of  that  sort.  He  is  usually  in  town  a  good 
deal,  but  does  not  live  in  town  really.  There  are,  while  I  am  speaking  of  that, 
there  are  several  men  there  worth  from  three  to  fifteen  thousand— I  suppose  per- 
haps 7  or  8  in  the  county  that  are  worth  from  three  thousand  up.  Of  the  men 
between  20  and  40  years  of  age,  the  largest  number  in  any  single  occupation  is  that 
of  day  laborers.  They  work  around.  They  do  anything  they  can  pick  up  to  do. 
They  usually  get  between  35  and  50  cents  a  day;  I  think  about  50  cents  a  day 
usually,  and  do  pretty  well.  If  they  get  work  fairly  regularly  they  do  better  than 
they  would  do  in  the  country.  Then,  after  the  day  laborers,  come  the  porters. 
They  are  employed  in  stores,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  stores  there,  so  that 
they  do  pretty  well;  some  of  them  do  very  well.  I  visited  a  house  of  one  man  who 
was  a  porter  in  a  drug  store.  He  had  a  nice  house  of  6  or  8  rooms.  I  had  an  even- 
ing out  there,  and  the  people  from  the  town  met  there  and  they  had  a  very  pleasant 
little  gathering  of  people  who  were  quiet  and  pleasant,  and  I  enjoyed  myself  a  good 
deal.  They  said  he  was  practically  a  clerk  in  the  drug  store,  although  he  was  not 
called  a  clerk,  but  did  almost  a  clerk's  work,  and  did  some  writing  and  things  of 
that  sort;  but  he  received  a  porter's  wages,  of  course.  I  have  forgotten  exactly 
what  his  wages  were  now,  but  I  think  they  were  about  $20  a  month — something 
like  that — possibly  a  little  more  than  that.  There  were  77  day  laborers,  35  por- 
ters, 22  laborers  in  the  mills.  They  have  fertilizer  mills  there  for  making  ferti- 
lizers, and  laborers  work  there — colored  laborers  almost  exclusively.  They  have 
a  great  many  laborers  who  work  around  other  sorts  of  mills.  They  have  a  few 
other  mills,  but  I  forget  just  what  they  are,  but  laborers  work  about  as  porters, 
.  etc.  Then  in  all  the  cotton  gins  they  work,  although  most  of  them  are  in  the 
country.  There  are  some  of  them  around  town  there.  After  the  22  laborers  in 
the  mills  come  19  laborers  on  railroads.  The  railroad  laborers  get  pretty  good 
wages  and  seem  to  be  a  fairly  steady  class  of  laborers.  The  trades  are  pretty 
well  represented  in  the  town.  There  are  11  brick  masons,  7  barbers,  7  painters, 
1  baker,  1 -tailor,  4  firemen,  1  wheelwright,  1  plumber,  1  is  put  down  as  a  mechanic, 
and  11  carpenters.  All  of  the  carpenter  work  is  done  by  colored  men.  I  lived 
in  one  or  two  houses  which  they  built.  One  of  them  was  a  house  where  the 
teachers  of  this  colored  school,  the  A.  M.  A.  school,  lived.  It  was  a  very  good 
house  indeed,  very  well  built,  and  unusually  good  for  the  town.  These  arti- 
sans get  plenty  to  do.  As  I  say,  they  have  a  monopoly  of  the  market  there; 
there  are  no  white  persons  to  compete  with  them.  Then,  besides  those  I  have 
named,  there  are  some  professional  men.  There  is  one  doctor  who  just  came 
down  there  who  is  a  brother  of  a  girl  I  used  to  know  in  school,  and  he  has  built 
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up  quite  a  practice  out  through,  the  country.  He  is  the  first  colored  doctor  in  the 
county,  and  seems  to  be  doing  pretty  well.  He  has  his  horse  and  carriage  and 
an  office  boy  besides.  The  other  professional  men  are  6  preachers  and  6  teachers. 
I  think  that  is  all.  The  preachers  there  have  not  got  as  strong  a  hold  upon  their 
congregations  as  in  the  case  of  most  Southern  towns.  On  the  other  hand  the 
beneficiary  society  wields  an  immense  amount  of  influence  there.  In  one  of  those 
pamphlets  which  I  passed  around  there  is  a  study  of  these  beneficiary  societies. 
They  are  very  interesting,  because  they  are  like  some  of  the  societies  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  laboring  societies  during  the  Middle  Ages,  a  soci- 
ety of  men  for  mutual  protection,  and  for  burying  the  dead,  etc.  Nearly  all 
countries  have  efforts  at  societies  of  this  kind,  and  they  are  starting  among  the 
country  people  at  a  great  rate.  There  are  very  few  of  the  ordinary  class — of  the 
middle  class  of  colored  people  in  the  United  States— that  don't  belong  to  one  or 
two  societies.  The  object  of  the  society  usually  is  clear  and  simple.  The  people 
are  to  pay  in  a  certain  amount,  say  25  cents  a  month,  and  that  money  is  to  be 
kept,  and  when  they  die  they  are  to  be  buried  from  that.  If  they  pay  any  more 
they  are  to  get  a  certain  amount  when  they  are  sick,  and  so  on  through  various 
gradations.  Some  of  these  societies  are  rank  swindles.  Some  of  them  are  gotten 
up  by  outside  people,  and  they  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  money  away  from  the 
colored  people,  but  others  that  are  conducted  by  the  colored  people  themselves 
have  been  fairly  and  honestly  conducted,  and  they  have  given  the  colored  people 
a  good  deal  of  insight  into  business  matters;  and  if  they  were  conducted  in  a 
right  way  and  some  safeguards  thrown  around  them,  they  would  be  of  great 
benefit  in  the  future.  You  will  find  them  a  little  in  the  country,  but  especially 
around  the  towns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  those  societies  secret? — A.  Usually  not.  They  have 
really  succeeded  the  secret  societies;  they  have  become  common-sense  secret  soci- 
eties. There  are,  of  course,  secret  societies,  but  these  societies  are  not  secret; 
mostly  they  are  open,  and  women  join  them,  and  sometimes  children.  They 
really  take  the  place  of  the  savings  bank.  To  some  extent  they  are  not  as  good 
as  the  savings  bank,  and,  as  I  say,  there  is  practically  no  safeguard  around  them 
at  all  from  the  laws  of  the  State,  but  they  are  about  the  only  way  that  the  col- 
ored people  could  save  systematically. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  system  of  insurance? — A.  Yes;  that  is,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  premium  whether  young  or  old  practically.  From  a  business  point  of 
view,  of  course,  if  they  all  stick  together  the  thing  would  be  bound  to  fail  in 
the  long  run,  but  the  lapses  and  the  coming  in  of  new  members  enable  them  to 
get  along  pretty  well.  There  are  some  of  them  that  have  g6tten  down  to  really 
something  like  a  business.  Now,  there  is  the  True  Reformers,  which  owns  con- 
siderable property,  all  up  in  Virginia,  and  where  it  seems  to  be  run  upon  busi- 
ness principles;  but  most  of  them  are  small,  local,  and  shaky. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  They  are  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Odd  Fellows 
and  Masons?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  societies  have  funeral  benefits? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  conducted  probably  on  the  same  line  that  the  similar  lodges  of  the 
white  people  are,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes;  probably  copied  from  them  to  a  certain 
extent.  Some  of  them  are  very  old.  There  are  a  few  of  them  that  date  back 
even  to  slavery.  I  think  there  is  one  in  Augusta,  Ga. ,  that  is  very  old,  and  some 
in  Virginia  that  are  quite  old,  but  most  of  them  have  sprung  up  in  the  last  10 
years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Now,  you  say  these  societies  are  detracting  from  the 
influence  and  usefulness  of  the  churches?— A.  Not  exactly  that  way.  I  will  say 
they  are  getting  hold  of  the  people  in  a  way  the  church  is  not.  That  is — you  see 
the  negro  church  is  a  peculiar  institution.  Almost  everywhere  it  is  the  center  of 
negro  life— its  social  institutions — which  furnishes  for  a  negro  everything.  It  is 
a  place  where  the  stranger  is  introduced  when  he  comes  to  town.  It  takes  the 
place  of  the  newspaper  to  a  certain  extent,  or  in  any  town  you  want  to  reach  the 
colored  people  there  is  no  use  of  putting  advertisements  in  the  newspapers;  just 
send  around  notice  to  the  churches;  that  will  reach  them  three  times  as  quick; 
so  the  church  is  a  great  social  center.  Now,  in  Albany,  and  to  some  extent  in 
Dougherty  County,  it  is  less  than  in  other  counties.  That  is,  it  has  fallen  back 
to  merely  meeting  places  devoted  to  religious  exercises;  but  it  is  not  a  place  for 
these  social  gatherings,  nor  is  it  a  social  center  as  it  used  to  be.  I  have  noticed 
in  no  other  place  where  the  change  has  been  so  marked.  In  Virginia  still  the 
church,  and  usually  a  Baptist  church,  is  the  center  of  negro  life  in  any  and  every 
Way. 
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Q.  Well,  now,  do  you  think  this  change  is  an  improvement? — A.  Well,  like  all 
changes,  it  has  dangers.  It  is  in  some  respects  an  improvement.  It  is  simply 
the  echoing  of  the  age.  The  people  are  feeling  now  that  it  is  time  for  money- 
making  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  they  are  getting  interested  in  business  and 
they  are  turning  from  the  church,  as  they  are  bound  to  do  some  in  the  next  25 
years,  and  they  are  going  to  turn  more  and  more.  Now,  that  turning,  of  course,  is 
undoubtedly  becoming  a  strain  upon  all  sorts  of  moral  relations,  etc.,  everything 
that  the  church  has  taught.  The  only  thing  that  makes  it  of  less  importance  is 
that  the  church  among  the  colored  people  has  never  been  representative  of  the 
best  morals,  so  that  perhaps  you  may  get  out  of  the  whole  thing  a  purified  church. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Does  that  not  need  just  a  little  explanation,  that  the 
church  has  not  been  the  representative  of  the  highest  morals? — A.  I  mean  the 
church,  being  the  representative  of  the  whole  social  life  of  the  colored  people,  has 
simply  reflected  the  moral  tone  of  the  colored  people.  If  you  went  into  a  com- 
munity where  things  were  conspicuously  lewd,  you  would  probably  find  a  lewd 
minister  of  the  church  there,  and  a  deacon  who  was  not  in  any  too  good  marriage 
relations,  etc.  Still  one  might  find  another  church  in  another  part  of  the  town, 
perhaps,  and  you  would  find  a  collection  of  people  in  another  church  where  the 
whole  moral  tone  was  quite  different;  but  the  social  center,  that  is  what  the 
church  is  for,  to  be  the  "social  center.  Now,  when  it  loses  its  function  of  being 
the  social  center  perhaps  it  will  survive  by  being  the  moral  center. 

Q.  Thereby  take  a  higher  position? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Well,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  religious  sentiment  is  spread- 
ing more  rapidly  amongst  the  colored  people  than  formerly? — A.  No;  I  would  not 
say  that.    It  has  not  been  my  experience. 

Q.  Has  not  the  education  of  ministers  in  recent  years  had  very  considerable  to 
do  with  it? — A.  Yes;  but  the  influence  of  the  education  of  ministers  has  been  in 
another  way  altogether.  It  has  been  more  in  the  upbuilding  of  stricter  morals 
among  the  upper  classes  of  the  colored  people,  but  it  has  not  been  technically  in 
the  spreading  of  religion.  You  take  the  old  colored  parson  of  the  religion  of  20 
years  ago,  and  he  usually  will  shake  his  head  about  the  religion  of  the  colored 
classes  to-day.  For  instance,  in  Atlanta,  there  is  a  church  called  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church.  It  is  presided  over  by  a  man  who  graduated  from  Yale 
University.  He  is  a  splendid  man  in  every  way;  well  educated,  and  preaches 
sermons  that  are  usually  reported  by  the  Constitution,  some  of  them  sometimes 
to  quite  a  length,  and  the  people  who  go  there  represent  the  very  best  colored 
people  of  the  city.  Undoubtedly  they  are  people  who  own  their  own  homes,  and 
if  you  could  not  see  them  you  would  not  think  you  were  in  a  colored  church,  but 
nearly  all  of  the  older  people  have  their  doubts  about  how  much  religion  there  is 
in  that  church. 

Q.  It  is  a  fashionable  place? — A.  Yes,  but  undoubtedly  that  church  represents 
an  advance: 

Q.  Some  of  the  white  churches  are  the  same? — A.  Of  course;  it  has  not  gone  so 
far  with  us  yet. 

I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  particular  to  notice  in  the  town  with 
regard  to  illiteracy,  age,  sex,  etc.  Of  course  there  is  less  illiteracy  in  the  town, 
and  that  comes  from  the  fact  that  it  has  such  good  school  facilities.  The  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association  planted  a  school  there  some  20  years  ago.  I  think  it 
was  under  white  teachers  for  a  while,  and  they  have  put  it  entirely  under  colored 
teachers,  and  it  is  very  well  conducted  indeed.  The  teachers  are  all  graduates, 
nearly  all  college  graduates;  some  normal  school  graduates;  and  the  attendance 
is  large,  2  or  3  hundred,  something  like  that.  The  public  school  is  not  quite  so 
good  as  that,  naturally.  The  teachers  are  not  paid  so  well,  and  the  school  is  not 
graded.  They  have  a  large  number  of  students.  The  white  school  represents  a 
thing  that  was  often  done  in  a  good  many  places  in  the  South.  They  have  a 
special  tax  among  the  white  people  for  the  white  schools,  and  give  the  proceeds 
of  that  special  tax  entirely  to  the  white  school,  so  it  enables  their  school  to  run  8 
or  9  months,  while  the  colored  school  runs  about  4, 1  think;  something  like  that. 
The  academy,  however,  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  runs  8  months, 
I  think,  so  the  school  facilities  in  town  are  far  and  away  better  than  in  the  conn- 
try.    Of  course  the  children  have  to  pay  to  go  to  the  academy,  but  not  verymuch. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  that  special  tax  a  town  matter  or  a  county  or  State 
matter? — A.  Neither.  It  is  a  matter  of  private  initiative  altogether.  There  are  a 
great  many  things  done  like  that  in  the  South.  Now,  for  instance ,  sometimes  there 
are  towns  where  they  allow  everybody  to  vote.  Everybody  can  cast  his  vote,  no 
question  about  it,  and  yet  it  is  tacitly  understood  that  no  colored  vote  shall  he 
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counted  for  either  candidate.  That  is,  the  result  of  the  vote  is  determined  by  the 
white  votes.  The  colored  votes  are  not  thrown  out;  they  are  there,  but  the  result 
is  determined  simply  by  the  white  voters.  Now,  that  is  in  accordance  with  no 
law,  and  it  is  not  so  all  through  Georgia,  but  in  some  communities  it  is  so.  Now, 
in  the  town  of  Albany,  it  is  simply  a  private  affair.  The  people  are  invited  to 
contribute  to  the  white  schools.  If  there  is  a  white  family  that  does  not  con- 
tribute they  will  not  shut  the  children  out  of  school. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  really  taxation,  but  voluntary  contributions? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  this  matter  of  discrimination  in  voting  there — that 
is  in  local  elections? — A.  Local  elections;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Are  funds  that  are  thus  contributed  by  the  white  people 
handled  by  the  regular  tax  gatherers? — A.  I  can  not  say  about  that;  I  don't 
know.  It  is  very  hard  to  find  out  anything  of  that  sort,  but  I  think  they  are;  I 
think  they  are  handled  just  the  same  as  public  funds  are  handled,  and  that  the 
teachers  are  paid  in  just  the  same  way,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  At  any 
rate,  the  teachers  are  paid  from  that.  The  public  funds  would  only  support  the 
white  school  certainly  not  over  5  months,  and  it  runs  from  8  to  9. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  the  public  funds  equally  divided  between  the 
white  and  colored  schools? — A.  No;  possibly  the  negroes  get  a  third  in  some 
States.    Sometimes  they  do  not  get  as  much  as  that,  but  usually  about  one-third. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  colored  schools  in  the  country,  in  Dougherty 
County? — A.  It  is  pretty  bad.  In  the  first  place,  it  runs  less  time;  second  place, 
very  poor  teachers,  and  practically  no  schoolhouses,  so  that  the  average  colored 
child  in  Dougherty  County  can  not  get  a  decent  education  in  the  public  school — 
that  is,  I  mean  an  education  that  will  allow  him  to  read,  write,  and  Spell. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Take  the  South  as  a  whole,  is  not  education  increasing 
and  more  colored  people  being  educated  each  year? — A.  Yes;  but  what  is  being 
done  now  is  to  educate  the  elite,  the  exceptional  few.  The  common  school  in  the 
South,  in  the  parts  of  the  South  I  have  observed,  the  common  school  is  very  bad. 
It  is  my  opinion,  and  merely  an  opinion,  that  the  common  school  is  worse  off  now 
than  10  or  15  years  ago.  There  is  not  as  good  common-school  education  there; 
but  as  I  say,  I  don't  like  to  express  very  many  opinions  about  the  whole  South, 
because  things  differ  so  much.  That  is  where  we  get  so  many  contradictions 
about  the  South.  These  are  all  provincial  communities;  they  may  differ  vastly 
on  little  questions.  You  may  find  here  and  there  a  little  community  which  has  an 
excellent  public  colored  school,  but  as  I  say  my  impression  is,  from  what  I  have 
talked  about  and  seen  among  the  people,  that  a  public  colored  school  in  the  South, 
is  not  as  good  to-day  as  it  has  been. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  popular  opinion  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  the  South  in  respect  to  the  education  of  the  colored  children? — A.  Well, 
that  question  is  a  thing  that  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  at,  but  I  believe  myself  that 
the  colored  people  eventually  have  got  to  support  their  own  schools. 

Q.  Do  you  find  in  the  South  any  well  to  do  Southern  men  that  are  really  opposed 
to  the  Southern  schools?  Do  you  find  any?— A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  get  at  men  in  the  South  and  talk  to  them.  I 
have  been  in  Atlanta  for  4  years.  Of  course,  I  have  not  run  around  to  find  peo- 
ple, and  yet  naturally  in  a  community  like  that  you  would  think  I  would  know 
some  of  the  men  of  the  community  who  were  influential.  I  have  not  met  a  single 
one  except  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  and  I  met  him  only  about  50  minutes.  So  it  is 
difficult  forme  to  say;  but  from  reading  the  papers  there  and  from  general  devel- 
opments my  impression  is  that  while  there  is  a  minority— a  large  and  influential 
minority— that  are  in  favor  of  the  public  schools  and  in  favor  of  making  them 
better,  and  representing  the  best  class  of  the  South,  yet  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  South  do  not  like  the  negro  public  schools  and  do  not  propose  to  support 
them  verv  long.    That  is  my  impression.    It  may  be  different  in  different  States. 

We  had  a  bill  in  the  legislature  of  Georgia  to  divide  the  taxes  and  give  the  col- 
ored schools  simply  the  direct  taxation  actually  paid  by  negroes,  and  not  even 
give  them  any  share  of  the  indirect  taxes.  The  bill  w"as  defeated,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  was  reported  favorably  by  the  senate  committee  and  was  defeated  by  a  good 
many  considerations  which  I  do  not  think  allowed  the  people  to  express  their  real 
opinion  about  taxation  in  Georgia  for  negro  schools.  , 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Now,  as  a  matter  of  comparison,  do  you  think  there  is 
an  improvement  in  the  last  10  years  in  the  conditions  and  standing  of  the  schools 
for  white  children?— A.  I  rather  doubt  that.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  nearly  as 
much  about  that,  but  certainly  in  Georgia  the  schools  for  the  white  children  are 
bad. 
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Q.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  negro  schools?— A.  They  are  better  than  the 
negro  schools. 

Q.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  New  England  schools? — A.  There  is  no  com- 
parison at  all,  not  even  in  a  city  like  Atlanta.  The  white  public  schools  are  sc 
crowded  that  the  children  can  not  get  the  attention  they  ought  to  have.  The 
general  run  of  the  schools  is  not  good  at  all.  In  Atlanta  they  have  probablj 
better  schools  than  anywhere  in  the  State,  except  possibly  in  Augusta  and 
Savannah. 

Q.  Is  the  method  prevalent  there  of  private  schools? — A.  Yes;  among  the  wealthy 
whites.  There  are  a  number  of  these  girls'  colleges  for  the  daughters,  and  then 
the  boys  go  to  the  denominational  schools  and  the  State  university,  and  some  of 
them  to  the  North  to  school.  I  think  there  is  still  among  the  best  people  a  dislike 
to  the  piiblic-school  system  to  some  extent.  I  do  not  mean  they  actually  do  not 
think  the  poor  whites  ought  to  be  educated,  but  they  have  their  doubts  as  to 
whether  that  is  the  best  method  of  giving  a  child  an  education — putting  him  in 
the  public  schools. 

Q.  Does  that  come  in  as  a  religious  question? — A.  To  some  extent,  but  not  alto- 
gether. I  do  not  know  how  much  it  enters  into  the  public  schools,  but  it  does 
more  than  in  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  because  the  line  between  Methodists 
and  Baptists  in  Georgia  is  drawn  pretty  tight. 

Q.  Are  there  any  parochial  schools? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  Oh,  yes,  there  are 
in  Savannah;  but  I  do  not  think  there  are  in  Atlanta.  They  have  a  very  excellent 
State  school  commissioner  in  Georgia.  If  it  were  not  for  him  the  schools  would 
be  much  worse  off  than  they  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.Harris.)  How  are  the  schools  controlled  locally? — A.  TheState 
appoints  a  county  school  commissioner.  I  think  he  is  appointed  by  the  State  school 
commissioner.  At  any  rate,  he  represents  the  State.  Then  there  is  the  county 
board  of  trustees,  who  take  care  of  the  schools.  I  am  not  sure  but  there  are  also 
some  local  trustees.  At  any  rate,  the  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  elective 
board — in  some  counties  elected  by  the  people  directly  and  in  some  counties 
appointed  in  a  roundabout  way.  Sometimes  there  are  colored  representatives 
on  the  board,  and  sometimes  there  are  not.  Their  action,  of  course,  is  apt  to  be 
tinged  by  all  sorts  of  local  considerations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  you  any  law  to  suggest  along  the  line  of  education 
in  the  South  for  the  benefit  of  colored  people?  Can  the  city  or  the  State  do  more 
than  it  is  doing? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  State  can  or  not.  In  the  first  place, 
.  the  people  of  Georgia  complain  a  great  deal  of  taxation.  I  can  not  understand 
why,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  general  complaint.  I  think,  myself,  it  must  be  because 
the  taxation  does  not  fall  upon  the  right  persons.  I  think  it  falls  hard  on  the  land- 
owner and  the  country  person.  They  have  no  real  good  system  of  assessment. 
They  do  not  have  tax  assessors  but  tax  receivers,  and  a  man  gives  his  sworn 
account  of  the  property  he  owns.  In  the  cities  they  have  tax  assessors.  He  comes 
in  and  gives  his  sworn  statement,  and  while  that  may  be  revised,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  not  in  the  case  of  an  influential  man.  So  that  taxation  falls  heavily  upon 
the  small  landowner  and  the  small  property  owner,  and  the  ordinary  laboring  peo- 
ple are  taxed  heavily  for  sewing  machines  and  household  furniture  and  things  of 
that  sort. 

With  a  State  that  is  complaining  of  taxation  such  as  that,  it  is  rather  hard  to 
suggest  that  they  do  more  for  public  schools.  More  ought  to  be  done  for  the 
white,  and  certainly  more  for  the  colored  schools.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
National  Government  has  got  to  do  something  for  common-school  education  in 
the  South,  and  especially  for  the  negroes.  I.  think  it  is  unfair  that  the  South 
should  have  to  bear  the  burden — the  whole  burden — of  the  education  of  the  South- 
ern negroes.  It  is  an  immense  burden;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  In  spite  of 
the  many  objections  to  the  National  Government  coming  in  in  a  case  of  that  sort, 
I  think  that  it  ought  to,  and  as  things  are  going  now  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  going 
to  keep  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  any  tax  on  incomes  above  $1,000  or  $2,000  in 
Georgia? — A.  I  think  not.  I  have  never  had  it  called  to  my  attention,  at  any 
rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  recommend  a  law  to  be  enacted  by  Con- 
gress for  the  general  benefit  of  education  in  the  South? — A.  Some  modified  Blah 
bill. 

Q.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  eolored  people  in  the  States? — A.  I  do  nof 
know.  I  had  not  thought  out  any  details  at  all.  I  should  say  rather  in  propor- 
tion to  the  illiteracy  in  the  States,  and,  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  in  some  way  fixed 
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jo  that  local  endeavor  would  be  supplemented  by  the  Government's  aid.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  a  State  like  Georgia  should  pass  a  law  saying  the  taxation  from 
negroes  should  go  to  negro  schools,  and  from  whites  to  white  schools.  That 
would  mean  between  one  and  two  months'  school  for  the  negro.  Now,  suppose 
the  Government  in  some  way  should  step  in  and  say  that  if  the  negroes  would, 
by  their  own  initiative,  add  another  month  or  two,  the  Government  would  do  so 
much  more.  That  would  be  an  incentive  for  the  colored  people  to  do  all  they 
could.  They  could  do  a  good  deal,  for  in  religion  and  churches  they  have  done  a 
wonderful  work,  in  building  churches,  etc.;  and  now  that  they  have  churches  they 
could  build  schools,  and  if  they  had  that  incentive  it  would  lift  a  burden  from 
the  whites  of  the  South  and  give  the  negroes  a  public-school  system.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  worked  through  the  regular  State  officials.  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
kept  in  touch  with'  it.  I  mean  it  should  not  lead  to  any  greater  division  than 
there  is  now,  but  in  someway  to  fix  it  so  that  the  ordinary  black  boy  in  the  South 
could  learn  to  read  and  write  and  cipher.  I  think  the  nation  owes  that  to  them, 
and  they  can  not  do  it  in  most  parts  of  the  South  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  How  can  the  General  Government  draw  lines  of  race  or 
color?— A.  It  does.  It  would,  of  course,  be  a  difficult  thing.  For  instance,  put 
the  law  in  this  way,  that  if  there  were  any  children  in  Georgia  that  did  not  get 
2  months'  schooling,  if  the  patrons  of  that  school  would  make  the  school  so  much 
longer,  the  United  States  would  step  in  and  bring  it  up  to  a  certain  term.  Say 
nothing  about  color  in  it.    In  some  cases  it  might  go  to  help  the  whites. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  make  a  law  of  that  kind  equally  applicable  to  all? — 
A..  Yes.  If  it  made  it  in  proper  proportion  to  illiteracy  it  would  not  affect  most 
Northern  States.    I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  in  proportion  to  illiteracy. 

I  wish  the  commission  could  have  done  some  of  this  local  study.  I  think  there 
is  a  great  deal  that  would  have  been  learned  from  a  number  of  local  studies  of 
this  kind  that  would  have  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  question.  Of 
course  what  I  have  said  to-day  only  relates  to  a  small  county  of  one  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  many  colored  labor  organizations  in  the  cities 
in  the  South? — A.  There  are  some.  They  are  a  very  curious  development.  I  pre- 
sume you  heard  at  the  time  President  McKinley  was  there  they  wanted  the  labor 
organizations  to  parade  in  Atlanta,  but  they  would  not  allow  the  negroes  to  parade, 
and  so  the  whites  would  not  parade.  That  same  thing  has  happened  in  Savan- 
nah, I  think — in  one  other  city,  at  any  rate.  Troubles  arise  continually  on  account 
of  it.  For  instance,  recently  they  organized  the  Electrical  Workers  down  in  Flor- 
ida and  sent  them  a  charter.  They  found  out  afterwards  that  they  were  negroes, 
and  tried  to  get  the  charter  back,  but  the  negroes  would  not  give  it  up,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  thing  has  been  settled  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  much  information. about  the  extent  of  labor 
organizations  among  the  colored  people?— A.  Not  very  much.  I  simply  know 
that  in.most  building  trades  the  negroes  can  join,  and  considerable  numbers  have 
joined.  They  sometimes  meet  in  the  same  hall,  the  white  on  one  side  and  the 
colored  on  the  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  to  volunteer?— A.  I  think  not. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  CHARLES  W.  DABNEY,  JR., 

President  and  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Tennessee. 

The  commission  met  at  10.50  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Dabney,  jr.,  -was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
lestified  as  follows:  ,,  , 

Q-  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  You  may  please  state  your  name,  your  address,  and 
rour  profession  or  occupation.— A.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  jr.,  president  o±  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  and  professor  of  economics. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  held  your  present  position?— A.  With  the  exception  of 
4  years'  leave  of  absence,  since  1887.  I  was  here  in  Washington  4  years  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  J.  Sterling  Morton,  during  the  last  Cleveland 
Administration . 

Q.  You  have  been  interested  in  agriculture  for  several  years? — A.  All  my  life. 
I  was  reared  on  a  farm.  I  was  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  in 
North  Carolina  for  7  years;  then  in  Tennessee,  and  after  a  short  time  became 
president  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  where  I  have  been  since  1887. 

Q.  You  have  received  a  plan  of  inquiry  of  the  subcommission  on  agriculture?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  prepared  a  paper  along  the  line  of  that  plan  of  inquiry?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  agreeable  to  you,  you  may  present  that  paper,  and  questions  will  be  asked 
by  the  commission  as  you  go  along,  or  reserved  until  the  close,  as  you  prefer. — 
A.  I  would  like  to  fulfill  the  pleasure  of  the  commission  entirely. 

Q.  Please  proceed  in  your  own  way. — A.  [Reading:] 

"  I  have  been  asked  to  testify  concerning  '  the  general  agricultural  condition  of 
the  South  with  reference  to  the  changes  and  the  diversification  of  agricultural 
industry,  the  condition  of  the  negroes,'  and  any  other  topic  with  which  I  am  '  par- 
ticularly familiar.'  I  thank  the  commission  very  heartily  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  them  and  will  endeavor  in  the  time  allotted  to  discuss  a  few  of  the 
subjects  which  fall  within  this  broad  description.  Taking  further  suggestion 
from  our  programme  of  subjects,  I  will,  under  the  last  clause  of  your  invitation, 
ask  permission  to  submit  some  remarks  upon  the  education  of  country  people  in 
the  South,  and  upon  technical  education,  the  basis  of  all  progress  in  industrial 
matters. 

"All  great  new  periods  in  human  history,  as  in  natural  history,  b'egm  with  tre- 
mendous changes.  This  is  as  true  in  industrial  history  as  in  geological  history. 
That  great  political  and  social  cataclysm  which  we  call  the  civil  war  was  thus 
the  beginning  of  a  tremendous  revolution  which  has  gradually  settled  down  into 
a  quiet,  but  far-reaching,  industrial  evolution.  Changing,  asit  did,  the  entire  labor 
system  and  almost  the  entire  social  system  of  the  South,  this  revolution  affected 
the  agricultural  industry  more  than  any  other.  For  thisreason,  theeconomic^and 
industrial  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Southern  States  at  the  present  time  must 
be  studied  primarily  from  the  historical  standpoint.  The  violent  change,  between 
1861  and  1865,  was  followed  in  1870-1880  by  a  revolution  in  almost  all  industrial 
methpds,  but  the  changes  are  still  going  on  and  will  continue  to  go  on  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  come.  The  New  South  of  to-day  is  the- product  and  the  heir  of 
the  Old  South  of  1860.  Therefore,  to  understand  the  conditions  to-day  we  must 
understand  those  before  1860  as  well  as  those  since  1865. 

"  We  have  had  many  political  and  some  few  social  studies  of  this  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Southern  States,  but  no  connected  studies  of  the  agricultural  devel- 
opment of  the  South  have  been  made  from  this  the  only  true  standpoint.  To  under- 
stand the  agricultural  and  general  industrial  conditions  in  the  South  to-day,  we 
must  first  trace  the  course  of  this  great  revolution.  A  review  of  Southern 
agriculture  during  the  last  half  century  is  the  best  preparation  for  a  study  of  the 
agricultural  resources  and  possibilities  of  the  South  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
proposed,  therefore,  in  this  paper  to  take  a  hasty  view  of  the  chief  facts  with 
regard  to  the  farming  industry  in  the  Southern  States  since  1860.  It  will  only  be 
possible,  in  the  space  allotted,  to  note  the  most  important  changes  that  have  taken 
place  and  give  a  general  account  of  the  conditions  prevailing  at  stated  intervals. 
No  exact  statistical  statements  will  be  attempted,  but  the  effort  will  be  to  give 
a  true  view  of  the  development  of  Southern  agriculture  and  a  starting  point  for 
future  investigations  of  Southern  agricultural  conditions. 

"  The  condition  of  the  Southern  planter  before  the  civil  war  was  an  ideal  one  in 
many  respects.  All  the  lower  country  and  the  better  land  was  held  in  large  tracts, 
cultivated  by  slave  labor,  under  the  direction  of  their  owners  or  overseers 
appointed  by  them,  the  estates  being  usually  divided  into  several  farms,  each 
under  a  separate  manager.  A  single  proprietor  would  often  own  a  number  of 
estates  in  the  same  section,  and  those  who  were  prosperous  were  constantly 
adding  new  tracts  to  their  holdings.  The  more  respectable  class  of  planters, 
regarding  it  as  wrong  to  sell  their  slaves  except  by  way  of  punishment,  and  never 
selling  them  if  they  could  avoid  it,  found  it  necessary  every  few  years  to  purchase 
new  lands  in  order  to  supply  work  and  sustenance  for  their  rapidly  growing 
negro  families." 

This  was  especially  true  of  the  Atlantic  States  and  all  over  the  South,  except 
in  the  great  sugar  and  cotton  plantations,  where  the  slaves  were  managed,  to  too 
great  an  extent  for  their  own  welfare,  by  hired  overseers. 
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I  recollect  as  a  child  the  anxiety  of  my  grandmothei  in  Louisa  County,  Va., 
whose  slaves  had  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  she  had  to  go  down  to  Pittsylvania 
and  Henry  counties,  to  the  south  of  Lynchburg  in  the  Piedmont  country,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  providing  land  to  be  cultivated  by  her  multiplying  slaves.  They 
were  a  real  burden  to  her,  and  having  this  principle  that  she  would  not  sell  any 
except  by  way  of  punishment,  I  think  it  was  a  great  relief  to  her  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Perhaps  a  little  incident  would  be  in  place.  I  remember  as  a  child  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  sitting  at  the  table  in  the  old  homestead,  where  she  was  enter- 
taining a  number  of  Federal  officers — young  officers  of  the  Army  camped  all  over 
the  country  at  that  time.  A  regiment  or  division  made  their  headquarters  at  her 
place,  and  very  pleasant  relations  were  established  between  her  and  them.  She 
was  at  that  time  about  65  years  of  age.  They  were  talking  very  pleasantly,  and 
they  seemed  to  be  struck  with  her  courtesy  and  to  feel  very  much  at  home.  They 
got  to  talking  very  familiarly  about  these  matters  and  even  joked  the  old  lady 
one  morning  at  breakfast,  and  an  officer  said,  "  Mrs.  Dabney,  I  do  not  see  why 
you  are  so  nice  to  us.  We  have  torn  your  country  all  to  pieces  and  robbed  you  of 
your  slaves.  I  do  not  see  why  you  treat  us  so  cleverly.  I  should  think  you  would 
hate  us,  but  you  are  certainly  very  kind  to  us."  Her  reply  was,  "  You  have  not 
set  my  slaves  free;  you  have  set  me  free."  I  remember  those  words.  That  was 
the  feeling  of  a  great  many  people  in  the  South.  They  were  really  tremendously 
relieved  to  have  this  burden  lifted  off  their  shoulders.  The  owners  who  believed 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  care  for  and  protect  and  guard  their  slaves  were  greatly 
relieved.    But  that  is  aside.     [Beading:] 

"After  the  best  lands  in  the  Eastern  States  had  been  fully  occupied  it  was  the 
custom  of  these  planters,  when  their  negroes  had  multiplied  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  home  estates  to  maintain  them,  to  purchase  new  and  rich  lands  in  the  rice, 
cotton,  or  sugar  growing  sections  of  the  South  and  send  out,  under  the  leadership 
of  a  son  or  overseer,  a  portion  of  their  slaves  to  open  up  and  work  them.  By  1860 
the  best  lands  in  the  Southwest,  as  well  as  in  the  South  Atlantic  section,  had  all 
been  settled  in  this  way. 

"  From  the  industrial  standpoint  the  old  plantation  organization  was  a  very 
perfect  one.  Great  executive  ability  was  required  to  manage  it,  and  the  lordly 
owner  of  these  vast  estates  was  far  from  the  idle,  sport-loving,  or  politics-talking 
spendthrift  that  he  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been.  If  he  kept  his  property 
together  and  took  care  of  all  his  dependents  he  was  a  busy,  hard-worked  man. 

"  Having  almost  perfect  control  of  his  labor,  the  Southern  planter  was  able  to 
utilize  every  worker  to  good  advantage,  and,  as  a  rule  therefore  the  slaves,  as 
'well  as  the  masters,  lived  in  a  state  of  reasonable  physical  comfort  and  in  as  great 
happiness  as  is  commonly  vouchsafed  to  man.  The  South  was  prodigiously  pros- 
perous between  1850  and  1860,  and  every  department  of  its  agriculture  was  devel- 
oping at  a  stupendous  rate  when  the  war  came  and  overthrew  this  system. 

"  The  model  planter  of  those  days  produced  at  home  everything  that  was  needed 
to  feed  and  clothe  his  slaves,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  also  his  own  family.  Except 
in  a  few  sections  of  the  South,  where  the  lands  were  especially  well  adapted  to 
rice,  cotton,  or  sugar,  and  yielded  such  great  profits  that  it  paid  the  planter  to 
devote  all  of  his  labor  to  their  production  alone,  the  wheat,  corn,  and  meat  to  feed 
the  people,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  cotton,  wool,  and  leather  to  clothe  them, 
were  produced  and  manufactured  upon  the  plantations.  Almost  every  large 
farm  had  its  gristmill,  and  many  their  flouring  mills.  Nearly  every  large  estate 
had  its  tannery  and  shoe  factory,  its  blacksmith,  wagon,  and  implement  shops, 
and  its  spinning  and  weaving  factories  also.  The  older  plantations  in  the 
upcountry  were  filled  with  these  and  other  kinds  of  industries,  nearly  all  of  which 
have  since  disappeared.  The  old  planter  and  his  dependents  lived  thus,  to  a  large 
extent,  upon  the  products  of  his  estate,  which  were  manufactured  in  a  somewhat 
crude  way,  perhaps,  upon  the  estate.  Only  the  iron  and  steel,  the  finer  groceries, 
a  few  medicines,  and  some  of  the  richer  cloths  for  the  use  of  the  owner's  family 
were  purchased  in  the  cities.  Almost  everything  else  was  made  upon  the  farm  or 
purchased  from  the  small  factories  belonging  to  the  country. 

"  The  antebellum  planter  thus  made  his  money  crop,  whether  wheat,  cotton,  or 
sugar,  at  a  minimum  cost;  in  fact,  he  usually  sold  enough  surplus  food  products 
to  enable  him  to  count  the  money  received  for  his  staple  crops  as  clear  profit. 
This  is  a  most  important  fact  for  our  present  discussion,  since,  in  recent  times,  in 
the  effort  to  produce  a  maximum  crop  of  cotton  or  sugar,  the  Southern  tanner 
has  seemed  to  forget  that  he  could  and  should  make  all  his  food  supplies  at  home, 
and  change  his  industrial  system  entirely.  If,  in  the  last  few  years,  he  has  learned 
again  the  important  lesson  of  living  at  home,  he  .is  merely  readoptmg  the  suc- 
cessful practices  of  his  ancestors  of  antebellum  days.     The  following  simple 
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comparison  between  the  production  of  corn  and  hogs  for  the  census  years  1860 
and  1890  illustrates  and  proves  this:' 


Corn,  in 

millions  of 

bushels. 

Hogs. 

North  Carolina: 

1860 

30 
25 

15 
IS 

30 
29 

33 
30 

1,900,010 
1, 250, OtO 

1890                                                                             

South  Carolina: 

I860                                      

1890 

495, 000 

2,000,000 
1,400,000 

1,750  000 

Georgia: 

I860                               

1890 ...                        

Alabama: 

I860                                                 

1890                                              

1,421,000 

"We  see  hence  that  with  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  the  typical 
Southern  States,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  had 
more  corn  and  hogs  in  1860  than  they  had  in  1890. 

"  It  can  be  shown  from  the  census  in  the  same  way  that  these  States  also  pro- 
duced more  wool  for  winter  clothing  in  1860  than  they  did  in  1890.  Before  the 
war  this  wool  was  almost  wholly  used  in  domestic  manufactures. 

"  The  difference  in  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
between  1860  and  1890  is  not  so  marked,  but  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bama the  comparison  for  wheat  stands  as  follows: 

South  Carolina:  Bushels. 

1860 _ 1,300,000 

1890 660,000 

Georgia: 

1860 _ ___ 2,500,000 

1890 _ 1,000,000 

Alabama: 

I860. 1,200,000 

1890.... 200,000 

"(The  year  1890  was  a  very  bad  crop  year  in  Alabama.) 

"These  figures  show  beyond  question,  as  recent  results  have  demonstrated  even 
more  clearly,  that  the  South  can,  under  a  proper  system,  produce  all  the  food  and 
other  products  of  every  kind  that  will  ever  be  required  by  her  own  population, 
and  that  the  practice  of  devoting  their  whole  attention  to  one  crop,  which  pre- 
vailed in  many  sections  between  1870  and  1890,  is,  for  the  farmers  of  the  South, 
wholly  unnecessary,  as  well  as  most  uneconomic. 

"The  abolition  of  slavery  caused  the  destruction  of  this  system  and  made  it 
necessary  for  Southern  planters  to  organize  their  industry  upon  a  new  plan.  It 
was  quite  natural  that  many  of  them  should  strive  for  many  years  to  carry  on 
with  hired  labor  a  system  similar  to  the  antebellum  one.  Except  in  a  few  cases 
of  planters  who  had  exceptionally  rich  lands,  far  removed  from  the  disturbing 
influences  of  the  towns,  the  effort  to  farm  according  to  the  old  methods  proved 
very  disastrous.  Labor  was  of  course  completely  disorganized,  The  planter 
was  under  no  obligation  to  maintain  the  negro  except  when  he  wanted  him,  and 
he  therefore  wandered  about  from  place  to  place  as  fancy  impelled.  The  unfor- 
tunate slave,  thrown  wholly  upon  his  own  resources,  was  compelled  to  sell  his 
unskilled  labor  in  the  towns,  where  the  supply  was  usually  far  greater  than  the 
demand.    As  a  result  he  suffered  even  more  than  his  former  master. 

"  Without  recounting  all  the  sad  features  of  this  terrible  time,  it  is  sufficient 
for  our  purposes  to  note  that  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  high  prices  for 
cotton,  sugar,  and  other  money  crops  Southern  planters  were  led  to  divide  their 
great  estates  into  small  farms,  which  were  rented  out  to  tenants,  usually  for  a 
part  of  the  crop.  The  average  Southern  farmer  of  1870  was  found  thus  with  a 
small  farm  under  his  own  management  and  the  remainder  of  his  land  let  out  to 
negro  tenants,  to  whom  he  generally  supplied  the  stock,  implements,  and  food 
with  which  to  make  the  crop.  Both  landowner  and  renter  devoted  their  attention 
to  making  the  maximum  amount  of  the  money  crop,  usually  cotton  or  tobacco, 
and  as  good  prices  prevailed  for  a  number  of  years  they  soon  fell  into  the  unfortu- 
nate practice  of  purchasing  a  large  portion,  if  not  all,  of  their  supplies  of  bacon 
and  flour,  as  well  as  of  agricultural  implements  and  fertilizers,  from  the  commis- 
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sion  merchant  to  whom  they  delivered  their  crop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  When 
the  prices  of  cotton  and  tobacco  declined  these  people  still  kept  on  growing  them 
year  after  year  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  they  would  soon  go  up  again,  but  with 
the  result  that  they  were  soon  in  bondage  to  the  commission  merchant,  who  was 
always  prompt  to  take  mortgages  upon  the  farmers'  land  and  stock  to  secure  his 
debt.  The  poor  negro  tenants,  who  spent  in  frolicking  during  the  winter  all  the 
money  they  received  for  their  crop  the  previous  year,  had  also  to  mortgage  their 
little  stock  of  mules  and  implements  and  usually  also  their  whole  crop  in  advance 
in  order  to  get  money  to  carry  them  through  the  growing  season.  The  result  of 
this  system  was  of  course  that  many  of  the  best  farms  in  the  South  passed  into 
the  hands  of  commission  merchants,  who,  having  capital,  were  prompt  to  intro- 
duce better  methods.  Many  of  these  merchants  have  become  most  successful 
fanners,  and  their  example  has  done  much  to  improve  the  country." 

We  have  a  very  interesting  condition  in  northern  Alabama.  The  Jew,  who 
has  never  been  a  farmer  in  this  country,  has  actually  become  a  farmer  down  in 
northern  Alabama.  He  went  there  as  a  merchant  and  became  a  trader  with  the 
people.  They  mortgaged  their  land  to  him,  and  he  soon  acquired  it.  He  found 
he  could  make  money  on  it,  and  we  have  in  the  black  belt  of  the  South  a  great 
many  Jew  farmers — quite  a  remarkable  thing.  They  live  in  the  towns  and 
operate  the  lands  themselves,  and  make  a  good  deal  of  money.  So  it  is  that  a 
great  many  outsiders  have  come  in,  and  doing  a  mercantile  business  first  have 
acquired  lands. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  mean  the  Jews  do  the  farm  work  themselves?— A. 
No;  they  are  the  owners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Residing  not  on  the  farm,  but  in  the  town? — A.  Yes; 
but  operating  the  farm  for  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  they  working  their  farms  with  tenant  farmers? — 
A.  No;  they  are  generally  working  the  farms  for  themselves  and  using  the  very 
best  methods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  With  hired  labor? — A.  Yes.  The  tenant  system  has 
injured  the  State  too  much,  and  they  will  not  allow  their  land  to  be  abused. 
They,  are  using  the  very  best  business  methods  and  hired  labor.  They  are  helping 
to  build  good  roads  and  schoolhouses  and  developing  the  country  in  a  public 
spirited  way.  Since  they  have  become  landowners  they  have  become  remarkably 
good  citizens. 

(Reading) : 

"As  is  always  the  case  in  such  revolutions,  the  careless  and  thoughtless  went 
to  the  wall  and  the  industrious  and  shrewd  took  their  places  to  develop  a  new 
system.  The  chief  feature  of  this  new  system  is  the  reestablishment  of  diversified 
fanning  and  the  production  of  food  and  other  supplies  for  the  farm  upon  the 
farm.  Those  who  had  the  bravery  and  common  sense  to  bear  a  little  privation 
for  a  year  or  two  invariably  came  out  of  this  revolution  victorious.  A  case  in 
the  experience  of  the  writer  will  illustrate  the  method  by  which  the  cotton 
planter  had  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  from  the  mortgage  system,  as  it  does 
also  the  genuine  heroism  of  many  of  these  people. 

"A  Confederate  soldier  who  returned  from  the  war  in  1865  to  live  in  a  dilapi- 
dated house  and  to  farm  a  portion  of  the  paternal  estate,  collected  a  few  worn- 
out  Government  mules  and  went  bravely  to  work  to  make  a  support  for  a  small 
family,  which  had  been  sadly  neglected  for  several  years.  Like  others  of  the 
class  that  has  been  described  above  he  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  cotton  pro- 
duction. So  long  as  prices  kept  up  he  was  comfortable,  as  he  had  plenty  of 
money  with  which  to  buy  the  meat  and  flour,  the  groceries  and  clothing,  needed 
for  the  rapidly  growing  family.  When  cotton  went  down  he  believed,  with  all 
the  rest,  that  the  decline  was  only  temporary,  and  therefore  borrowed  money 
and  put  in  another  crop.  After  several  years  he  found  that  everything  he 
had  was  mortgaged  and  that  he  was  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  the  value 
of  2  ordinary  years'  crops  of  cotton.  After  going  on  in  this  way  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  during  which  he  barely  managed  to  keep  his  debt  from  grow- 
ing, the  brave  old  soldier,  after  consultation  with  his  devoted  wife,  formed 
the  resolution  that  for  2  or  3  years  thev  would  live  on  such  things  as  could 
be  produced  at  home  and  buy  absolutely  nothing,  making  only  such  cotton 
as  he  could  without  going  into  debt.  A  few  good  cows  were  collected,  a  garden 
was  made,  poultry  was  raised,  and  the  family  lived  upon  the  supplies  thus  pro- 
vided, or,  when  these  ran  short,  upon  such  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  wild  trmt  as 
had  been  produced  upon  the  farm.  Several  times  the  family  were  reduced  to  a 
diet  of  baked  potatoes  and  milk.  The  wife  and  children  went  without  new  cloth- 
ing for  3  years,  and  all  hands  devoted  their  attention  to  making  such  cotton  as 
they  could.    The  father,  2  sons  and  3  horses  cultivated  over  100  acres  of  his  best 
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land  in  cotton  each  year  at  a  clear  profit  of  from  $7  to  $13  per  acre.  Fortum 
smiled  on  the  brave  souls,  and  after  struggling  for  3  years  an  exceptionally  gooc 
crop  was  produced,  with  the  result  that  the  mortgage  was  paid  off  and  the  gooc 
farmer  and  his  noble  wife  and  boys  began  life  again  upon  the  old  farm  which,  ir 
the  sweat  of  their  brows,  they  had  earned  back  once  more.  It  is  needless  to  saj 
that  this  sensible  couple  have  since  prospered  in  splendid  fashion. 

"  Thousands  of  Southern  farmers  had  to  work  out  their  salvation  from  mort- 
gages and  commission  merchants  in  a  similar  manner,  by  toil  and  privation, 
Many  who  did  not  win  their  liberty  before,  but  kept  on  mortgaging  their  crops  ir, 
advance  and  going  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt  each  year,  had  to  submit  to  fore- 
closure and  lost  their  entire  property.  The  majority  of  these  unfortunates  moved 
to  new  sections  and  took  up  new  land;  the  less  enterprising  became  renters,  very 
often  upon  the  land  which  they  formerly  owned;  the  bravest  and  best  element, 
however,  was  driven  by  the  continued  low  prices  to  adopt  the  heroic  method  fol- 
lowed by  our  soldier,  and  paid  off  their  mortgages  by  hard  labor  and  sore  trial. 

"The  recent  period  of  low  prices  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  almost  every  farm 
product  has  been  a '  blessing  in  disguise '  to  the  Southern  farmer,  for  when  the  price 
obtained  for  cotton  or  tobacco  came  dangerously  near  the  cost  of  production  he 
was  driven  to  stop  making  these  crops  entirely,  and  to  grow  corn  and  wheat  and 
make  all  his  supplies  at  home.  Many  a  Southern  farmer  has  found  through  severe 
experience  that  cotton  and  tobacco  were  not  the  only  paying  crops,  and  many  of 
the  more  intelligent  who  turned  their  attention  to  truck  crops  or  fruits  have  estab- 
lished a  business  which  pays  them  far  better  than  cotten  did  even  in  the  day  of 
high  prices.  So  it  has  come  about  that  during  the  last  7  years  particularly  a  very 
remarkable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  methods  of  Southern  agriculture.  AH 
farm  crops  have  been  wonderfully  diversified,  resulting  in  the  production  at  home 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  both  man  and  beast. 

"  Corn  has  been  the  leading  crop  in  this  revolution,  as  the  following  striking 
figures  will  show:  The  production  of  corn  in  the  Southern  States,  including  Mary- 
land and  Texas,  was,  according  to  the  statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  1893," 435,745,766  bushels;  in  1894,  483,421,962  bushels;  in  1895.  607,665,017 
bushels,  and  in  1899,  502,000,000  bushels.  This  increase  in  the  production  of  corn 
has  been  chiefly  in  those  Statee  which  formerly  produced  the  most  cotton  and 
tobacco.  The  "States  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  for  example,  each  produced 
12,000,000  bushels  more  corn  in  1899  than  they  did  in  1893;  Alabama  produced  in  1899 
17,000,000  bushels  more  corn  than  in  1893;  the  State  of  Texas  alone  produced 
50,000,000  bushels  more  corn  in  1899  than  in  1893.  This  means  a  great  deal  more 
than  appears  from  the  bushels  of  grain  produced,  for  the  corn  stover  is  the  great 
forage  crop  of  the  South,  as  it  is  of  the  entire  country.  These  increased  crops 
of  corn  give  rise  to  a  prodigious  increase  of  food  for  both  man  and  beast.  It 
takes  the  place  of  grain  hitherto  bought  from  the  West,  and  produces  a  great 
deal  of  meat  which  formerly  was  bought  there  also. 

"  The  figures  showing  the  increase  in  the  acreage  of  hay  and  other  forage  crops 
are  equally  striking.  For  example,  for  every  acre  mowed  in  1879  in  Alabama 
and  Georgia  there  were  3  acres  mowed  in  the  same  States  in  1889;  Arkansas  in 
1889  mowed  5  acres  for  every  one  mowed  in  1879,  Mississippi  mowed  over  7  acres 
for  every  one,  South  Carolina  over  10,  and  Florida  over  23  acres  in  1889  for  every 
acre  mowed  in  1879.  From  this  we  see  that  the  South  is  not  only  producing  its 
own  grain,  but  also  its  own  hay.  According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
there  were  3,638,000,000  tons  of  hay  produced  in  the  South  in  1899.  The  same  is 
true  of  all  other  forage  crops,  and  this  means,  of  course,  more  and  better  stock 
and  more  and  better  milk  and  butter. 

"After  learning  this  increase  in  the  production  of  corn  in  the  South  we  are  not 
surprised  that  the  reports  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that  there 
were  3,000,000  more  hogs  in  the  cotton  States  in  1899  as  compared,  with  1890. 

"  The  reports  of  the  railroads  speak  loudly  to  the  same  effect,  and  show  beyond 
question  that  the  reduction  of  the  importations  of  breadstuff s  and  meats  into  the 
South  is  a  very  great  one,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  here  pro- 
pounded, namely,  a  revolution  in  the  system  of  farming  and  the  establishment  of 
a  diversified  agriculture  which  produces  these  supplies  at  home.  As  the  eloquent 
and  lamented  Bishop  Haygood  expressed  it  in  a  recent  article,  '  Hog  and  hominy 
is  now  the  battle  cry  of  our  people,  and  we  intend  to  win  on  this  line,  no  matter 
how  low  the  price  of  cotton  may  be.'  Country  folk  now  tell  with  pride  and  a 
happy  look  of  independence, '  I  live  at  home  and  board  at  the  same  place.' 

"  The  milch  cow  may  well  be  called  the  housekeeper  of  the  farm.  From  an 
industrial  and  economic  standpoint  she  is  the  manufacturer  of  all  forms  of  spare 
food  products  made  upon 'the  farm.  For  this  reason  her  numbers  and  products 
speak  more  eloquently  oftentimes,  with  regard  to  farm  a,nd  family  thrift,  than 
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almost  anything  else  the  census  counts.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  what  her  statistics 
teach  us  with  regard  to  the  South:  In  1880  the  census  tells  us  there  were  only 
2,500,000  rnilch  cows  reported  in  the  South;  in  1890  this  had  increased  to  2,800,000, 
and  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate  that  the  cows  in  the 
Southern  States  now  number  over  3,000,000— still  many  less  than  we  ought  to 
have  and  could  support.  The  introduction  of  the  so-called  'no-fence'  laws, 
which  requires  that  all  stock  shall  be  kept  at  home  or  fenced  in,  has  further  led 
to  the  elimination  of  worthless  cows  and  the  better  care  of  those  remaining. 
The  production  of  cheese  has  doubled  also.  This  industry  has  recentlv  been 
firmly  established  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  where  it  was  previously 
almost  unknown.  The  figures  with  regard  to  poultry  are  equally  as  favorable 
as  are  those  for  dairy  products. 

"  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  next  what  influence  these  changes  of  the  last  30 
years  have  had  upon  the  size  of  farms,  the  area  of  improved  land,  and  the  value 
of  farm  products.  Taking  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  as 
representative  States  for  our  present  investigation,  the  following  small  table, 
showing  the  average  size  of  farms,  is  interesting: 


States. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

316 
488 
430 
347 

212 
233 
388 
222 

142 
143 
188 
139 

"The  steady  decrease  in  the  average  size  of  farms  since  1860  is  in  conform- 
ity with  all  other  facts  in  our  possession.  The  figures  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  farms  of  500  acres  and  over  since  1880  are  as  follows: 


States. 

Number  of 
farms  of 
500  acres 

and  over. 

Decrease 

between 

1860  and 

1890. 

North  Carolina: 
1880.... 

6,784 
5,986 

5,328 
4,410 

10,508 
t>,819 

6,553 
5,630 

1890 

798 

South  Carolina: 
I860 

1890.. 

918 

Georgia: 
1880... 

1890 

1,689 

Alabama: 

1880                                                              

1890 ....                                                  

923 

"With  the  multiplication  of  farms  the  acreage  of  unimproved  lands  has 
decreased  very  rapidly  also.  Taking  North  Carolina  as  an  illustration,  we  find 
that  72  per  cent  of  the  land  in  farms  was  unimproved  in  1860,  73  per  cent  in  1870, 
71  per  cent  in  1880,  and  65  per  cent  iu  1890.  In  Georgia  69  per  cent  of  the  land  in 
farms  was  unimproved  in  1860,  71  per  cent  in  1870,  68  per  cent  in  1880,  and  62  per 
cent  in  1890. 

"  The  total  value  of  farms,  including  buildings  and  fences,  increased  very  rap- 
idly between  1880  and  1890,  as  shown  by  these  interesting  figures: 


States. 

Total  value 
of  farms. 

States. 

Total  value 
of  farms. 

North  Carolina: 

1880 

?136,  793, 602 
183,977,010 

68,677,482 
99,104,600 

Georgia: 

1880                                $111,910,540 

1890 

1890              152,006,230 

South  Carolina: 
1880 

Alabama: 

78,954,648 
111,051,390 

1890 

"  Since  these  values  are  based  exclusively  on  the  statements  of  farmers  them- 
selves, who  are  known  to  be  very  conservative,  and  even  shy,  in  making  returns 
of  their  property  for  fear  of  increased  taxation,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the 
figures  here  given  are  far  below  the  commercial  value  of  their  property  at  the 

time. 
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"  With  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  farms  and  the  diversification  of  crops  an 
opportunity  was  created  for  intensive  methods  of  agriculture,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  extensive  methods,  which  tended  to  wear  out  the  soils  of  the  South, 
as  they  will  do  any  country.  The  use  or  fertilizers  in  the  Southern  States  has 
increased  enormously  with  the  movement  for  intensive  culture.  In  1890  the  total 
consumption  was  20,500,000  tons,  as  compared  with  2,300,000  tons  in  1880,  an 
increase  of  about  ninefold.  What  is  better  still,  the  farmers  of  the  South  have 
learned  how  to  use  farm  manures,  or,  these  failing,  to  prepare  manures  at  home 
from  cotton  seed  or  the  cheap  phosphates  mined  in  South  Carolina  and  Florida  and 
manufactured  in  nearly  all  of  their  leading  towns.  There  is  every  evidence,  in 
short,  that  the  production  per  acre  is  increasing  rapidly  for  all  Southern  crops. 
Intensive  farming  has  come  to  stay. 

"  In  conclusion,  we  may  affirm  that  the  painful  revolution  in  farming  methods 
in  the  South  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  her  farmers  are  settling  down 
under  the  new  conditions,  and  may  expect  better  times  at  an  early  day.  The 
reconstruction  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the  South,  which  is  always 
more  tedious  and  trying  than  political  reconstruction,  is  now  practically  accom- 
plished. Such  a  reconstruction  of  industrial  conditions  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
all  countries  from  time  to  time,  and  was  bound  to  follow  the  great  change  which 
took  place  in  the  South  as  a  result  of  the  civil  war.  Such  a  reorganization  is 
always,  however,  the  sure  precursor  of  new  growth  and  great  progress.  Through 
the  breaking  up  of  the  large  plantations,  the  introduction  of  new  crops,  the  gen- 
eral diversification  of  farming,  and  especially  through  the  introduction  of  a  new 
economic  system,  in  which  the  chief  feature  is  the  production  of  supplies  at  home, 
Southern  farming  has  now  been  established  upon  a  new  and  safe  basis. 

"  Now,  I  believe  we  may  say  that  the  period  of  storm  and  stress  is  past,  the  revo- 
lution is  over,  and  the  South  has  entered  upon  a  period  of  natural  evolution  which 
will  carrv  its  industries  steadily  forward  for  many  years  to  come.  Business  has 
settled  fairly  well  in  the  new  channels  and  things  are  moving  on  smoothly  again. 
The  people  of  the  South  are  already  enjoying  a  period  of  great  prosperity.  Cotton, 
cattle,  and  mules  are  bringing  better  prices  than  they  have  for  many  years,  and 
the  cereals  and  tobacco  are  bringing  in  good  returns  also.  The  student  of  history 
will  declare  that  this  had  to  come  in  due  course  of  time,  and  that  our  present 
prosperity  is  the  result  of  the  natural  course  of  events  in  the  evolution  of  industry 
rather  than  of  any  particular  financial  or  political  measures.  No  tariff  bill  or 
coinage  measure  accounts  for  the  present  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States.  Such  measures  may  slightly  retard  or  hasten  these  great  movements,  but 
this  prosperity  was  bound  to  come  to  the  South  as  soon  as  her  people  got  their 
labor  and  other  industrial  agents  thoroughly  well  organized  and  learned  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  new  economic  and  social  conditions." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqxjhar.)  You  spoke  of  the  farmers  being  relieved  of  the  bond- 
age of  the  commission  merchant.— A.  That  is  a  little  rhetorical.  It  was  the 
result  of  the  conditions  and  unavoidable. 

Q.  These  commission  merchants  were  handlers  of  foreign  capital,  were  they 
not? — A.  A  large  proportion;  not  all.  A  good  many  of  them  handled  the  business 
properly,  and  it  was  a  legitimate  business,  and  a  business  which  someone  had  to 
do,  although  it  ,was  unfortunate  for  the  farmer;  yet  no  one  blames  the  commission 
merchant.  They  got  a  good  deal  of  capital  from  the  outside,  especially  when  the 
time  came  to  move  the  crop;  but  I  think  I  can  say  a  large  part  of  the  capital  used 
for  carrying  on  the  farms  was  their  own  capital.  They  would  always  draw  on 
the  Eastern  banks  when  the  time  came  to  move  the  cotton. 

Q.  Was  the  capital  local  or  outside  that  was  used  in  what  was  called  the  crop 
lien? — A.  I  think  that  was  very  largely  local  capital.  The  profits  on  that  business 
were  large,  and  after  a  few  years  of  that  method  of  doing  business,  those  gentle- 
men had  the  capital  of  their  own. 

Q.  Does  that  prevail  to  quite  an  extent  at  the  present  time,  or  is  it  gradually 
dying  out? — A.  It  is  gradually  dying  out,  but  it  still  prevails.  The  farmers  do 
not  buy  their  supplies,  bacon,  flour,  and  corn,  to  such  an  extent  in  the  cotton 
country  like  Alabama  and  Mississippi  as  they  did  before.  They  live  far  more  at 
home;  and  in  the  eastern  Atlantic  States  it  is  dying  out  very  rapidly.  They  are 
becoming  more  and  more  self-supporting,  and  less  and  less  dependent  for  supplies 
on  the  commission  merchant.  I  think  the  progress  there  on  the  whole  has  been 
more  than  in  the  extreme  southern  cotton  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Was  a  difference  made  in  the  payment  of  cash  in  buy- 
ing supplies? — A.  Supplies  were  usually  advanced  at  a  very  high  profit. 

Q.  Much  higher  than  if  the  cash  was  paid? — A.  Yes,  much  higher. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  effect  has  this  crop  lien  on  the  condition  of  the 
black  man,  whether  a  tenant  farmer  or  worker? — A.  In  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
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he  was  more  completely  a  slave  than  ever  before.  I  have  a  paper  in  preparation 
wherein  I  characterize  it  as  a  new  slavery.  He  is  getting  out  of  it  under  the 
instruction  of  Booker  Washington,  and  such  other  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  this  revolution  which  has  taken 
place  grew  out  of  any  public  agitation  by  agricultural  societies,  granges,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  or  was  it  the  experience  of  the  individual  farmers? — A.  It  began 
with  us  about  1891  and  1892.  There  was  a  little  agitation  of  this  subject  by  the 
more  intelligent  farmers  in  conventions  and  societies,  but  more  recently  in  these 
conventions  of  farmers  and  our  meetings  held  in  trying  to  limit  the  production  of 
cotton.  At  these  conventions  the  talk  was  diversified  crops,  growing  food  sup- 
plies at  home,  taking  the  acreage  out  from  under  cotton  and  putting  it  in  other 
crops.  By  limiting  the  acreage  of  cotton  they  hoped  to  increase  the  price.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  intelligent  discussion  among  the  people,  but  it  was  chiefly  the 
result  of  necessity.  The  natural  conditions  were  all  there.  The  South  is  natu- 
rally the  home  of  diversified  agriculture,  and  they  were  not  limited  to  cotton  and 
tobacco.  So  they  soon  yielded  to  their  necessities.  The  natural  economic  law 
had  a  big  part  in  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  decline  of  sheep  husbandry.  Is  it  due  to  the  depredations 
of  dogs?  That  is  true  largely  in  some  of  the  Northern  States,  and  I  would  like  to 
inquire  if  you  have  any  new  dog  laws  in  the  South  to  protect  sheep? — A.  Very 
few  that  are  adequate.  We  are  agitating  it  now  in  some  of  the  States.  In  my 
State,  for  example,  it  is  a  burning  question  before  our  legislature  this  winter,  and 
I  think  we  are  going  to  get  a  new  dog  law.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  the  same 
agitation,  but  the  people  were  not  ready  for  it — public  sentiment  not  educated 
sufficiently  to  support  it.  The  legislature  passed  a  stringent  dog  law  and  a  good 
deal  of  killing  was  done  all  over  the  State,  but  not  a  single  man  of  that  legislature 
was  elected  to  go  back  again.  That  was  some  12  or  13  years  ago,  and  we  have 
got  around  to  it  again,  and  I  think  we  will  give  the  people  a  good  reasonable  dog 
law.  Ours  will  be  a  great  sheep  State,  but  we  now  have  fewer  sheep  than  we 
had  in  1860.  I  have  a  friend  in  Virginia  who  has  carried  on  more  or  less  of  a 
sheep  industry  during  all  this  period.  He  had  a  large  amount  of  land  and  employed 
good  men.  He  killed  all  dogs  no  matter  whom  they  belonged  to — killed  them  all. 
But  very  few  people  have  the  energy  and  public  spirit.  The  small  farmer  could 
not  do  that.    That  was  the  trouble,  and  that  is  what  we  will  have  to  remedy. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  change  of  habit  among  the  people  of  the 
South  in  regard  to  consuming  mutton? — A.  Where  we  have  sheep  the  spring 
lambs  bring  a  good  price.  Quite  a  good  deal  of  the  sheep  business  of  the  South 
is  devoted  to  raising  spring  lambs  for  the  Eastern  market.  Up  in  southwestern 
Virginia  there  is  a  considerable  industry  devoted  to  raising  spring  lambs.  The 
Southern  people  are  using  the  mutton  in  the  cities.  It  is  always  on  the  market 
and  is  liked  very  much,  but  they  prefer  beef  and  pork.  I  think  they  will  use 
more  mutton  as  soon  as  there  is  mutton  to  spare,  but  at  present  they  sell  their 
lambs  and  make  wool,  and  do  not  reserve  much  mutton  to  consume  at  home. 
They  ship  the  best  of  all  kinds  of  products,  as  is  usual  everywhere  with  country 
people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Your  industrial  conventions  in  the  the  South  have 
passed  resolutions  for  a  number  of  years  back  with  respect  to  the  restriction  of 
the  area  put  in  cotton.  What  effect  has  the  rise  of  prices  in  the  local  markets  had 
on  those  resolutions? — A.  They  dropped  all  that  sort  of  business.  That  was 
laughable.  They  never  succeeded  in  reducing  the  acreage  by  resolution.  Many 
of  their  own  members  would  say,  The  other  fellows  are  going  to  reduce  their 
acreage;  I  will  leave  mine  as  it  is  or  increase  it.  So  that  never  amounted  to  any- 
thing. But  the  acreage  of  cotton  does  not  seem  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  larger 
price  would  suggest.  People  in  the  South  are  making  cotton  cheaper  than  they 
have  ever  made  it  in  their  lives  before,  owing  to  this  experience  that  they  have 
been  through.  In  1880  they  could  not  make  cotton  anything  like  as  cheap  as 
they  do  now.  We  have  better  implements,  and  we  know  better  how  to  cultivate 
it  and  handle  it  and  market  it. 

Q.  (By  Mi-.  Phillips.)  Can  it  be  cultivated  now  on  a  large  plantation  by  hiring 
help?— A.  Yes;  on  good  land  it  can  be  cultivated  with  great  profit.  On  the  best 
cotton  lands  of  the  South  we  use  machinery  for  plowing  and  cultivating  cotton. 
We  use  it  in  every  process  except  picking.    All  the  rest  is  done  by  machinery. 

Q.  Has  not  the  theory  been  in  the  South  that  one  man  with  a  mule  could  raise 
it  cheaper  in  a  small  lot  than  a  man  could  cultivate  a  large  plantation?  Has  not 
that  been  the  rule?— A.  Yes;  that  was  at  one  time,  but  they  have  applied  machin- 
ery to  the  culture  of  cotton  to  such  an  extent  that  I  think  it  has  proved  that  to  be 
a  shortsighted  view.  I  do  not  know  of  any  crop,  not  even  wheat  in  the  North- 
west, that  can  be  cultivated  on  such  a  wholesale  plan  as  cotton  is  in  the  Brazos 
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bottom.  It  is  cultivated  on  a  very  large  scale.  I  have  seen  in  that  bottom  40 
cotton  houses  in  one  cotton  field  of  miles  in  extent — perfectly  enormous — like  the 
big  wheat  industry  in  the  Northwest — all  done  by  machinery  and  at  tremendous 
profit  with  these  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Do  you  get  a  profit  from  the  seed  as  well  as  the 
lint? — A.  Yes;  we  estimate  the  seed  is  worth  about  one-third  as  much  as  the  fiber. 

Q.  Is  the  value  of  the  seed  increasing? — A.  It  seems  to  be  increasing  from  year 
to  year. 

Q.  Is  your  soil  increasing  in  fertility  under  diversification?— A.  I  think  so,  in 
general.  There  is  so  much  of  it  that  has  been  impoverished  that  you  can  not  see 
yet  that  the  cotton  farms  have  improved,  but  the  conditions  have  improved. 
Some  are  improving  where  the  diversified  methods  have  been  thoroughly  used 
and  going  on  for  4  or  5  years. 

Q.  Will  it  not  be  still  more  likely  to  improve  under  the  new  system  of  the  land- 
lord looking  after  his  own  land? — A.  Yes,  indeed;  and  the  making  of  home 
manures,  dairying  especially,  and  stock  feeding  is  sure  to  improve  his  soil  very 
much.  You  see  cotton  takes  nothing  off  the  soil  if  you  keep  the  seed  there,  ana 
if  you  make  forage  crops  and  feed  the  animals  and  make  the  home  manure  you 
are  bound  to  improve,  and  that  is  what  they  are  doing. 

Q.  Is  there  any  profit  in  raising  fruit  in  the  South? — A.  Many  portions  of  the 
South;  it  is  a  very  fine  fruit  country.  Every  man  thinks  his  own  neighborhood 
is  a  fine  fruit  country.  I  think  it  is  a  good  fruit  country  all  through.  Peaches 
are  grown  at  great  profit  in  many  sections  of  the  South,  Georgia  especially.  We 
are  learning  how  to  spray  them  to  keep  off  the  insects.  People  formerly  would 
stick  a  tree  in  the  ground  and  not  cultivate  it  but  just  let  it  grow.  They  found 
it  pays  to  cultivate  and  spray  them,  and  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  development 
in  the  industry.    Many  sections  in  the  South  are  adapted  to  peaches. 

Q.  Is  there  a  disposition  to  get  rid  of  the  old  crop-lien  system? — A.  Yes;  they 
are  clearing  up  things  rapidly.  The  more  shiftless  have  become  tenants,  some 
have  gone  to  Texas  or  Oklahoma,  and  the  best  of  the  people  have  worked  out  of 
their  troubles  and  got  possession  of  the  land  and  are  improving  it.  I  have  a  very 
optimistic  view  of  the  agricultural  outlook  in  the  South,  and  think  our  troubles 
have  largely  passed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  have  a  paper  on  education? — A.  I  next  have  a 
paper  on  the  negro  for  agricultural  labor. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  Doctor  will  proceed  with  that  paper  if  there  are  no  further 
questions. 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  follow  the  same  methods  in  discussing  this  as  I  did  in 
the  short  paper.     That  is,  I  treated  this  from  an  historical  standpoint. 

THE  NEGRO  AS  AN  AGRICULTURAL  LABORER. 

The  question  of  the  future  utility  of  the  labor  of  the  negro  is  vital  to  the  pros 
pects  of  agriculture  in  the  Southern  States.  The  census  of  1900  reports  7.000,000. 
negroes  in  the  South.  A  very  small  proportion  of  these  have  become  proprietors 
and  employers  of  labor.  A  few  have  become  the  owners  of  small  farms,  which 
they  work  for  themselves,  but  the  greater  majority  must  make  their  living  as 
wage  laborers  of  one  kind  or  another. 

So  that  we  must  consider  the  negro  as  an  agricultural  laborer — 9  out  of  10  of 
them  are — and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  talk  about  him  as  a  factor  in  industry, 
although  I  believe  he  is  going  to  do  his  part  there.  I  •think  the  failure  of  the 
negro  in  cotton  factories  and  so  on  is  due  to  the  location  of  the  individual  facto- 
ries and  to  management  rather  than  anything  the  matter  with  the  negro.  In 
talking  with  his  competitors  recently  about  the  failure  of  the  cotton  mill  at 
Charleston,  I  think  it  was  because  it  was  not  located  at  the  right  place,  because 
the  city  negroes  are  not  as  good  as  the  country  negroes,  and  because  you  can  not 
in  the  city  live  near  enough  to  the  cotton  factory;  they  can  not  be  controlled;  the 
city  negro  does  not  make  as  good  and  reliable  laborer  as  the  country  negro;  so  for 
our  purpose  the  negro  is  an  agricultural  wage  laborer. 

It  has  been  so  commonly  charged  for  many  years  that  negro  slave  labor  as 
organized  between  1800  and  1865  was  a  bad  system  industrially. 

Almost  all  our  economists,  President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  the  most  carefully  observ- 
ing great  man  we  have  among  us,  perhaps,  writes  it  up  that  way,  that  the  old 
negro  slave-labor  system  was  industrially  a  bad  thing;  so  it  has  gone  into  all  text 
books,  and  I  have  undertaken  to  investigate  that  somewhat  according  to  the  facts. 

It  is  still  commonly  believed  by  those  who  have  never  studied  Southern  conditions 
and  even  by  many  employers  in  the  South  who  have  never  had  experience  with  the 
common  laborers  of  the  North  or  the  foreigners,  like  the  Italians  and  Hungarians, 
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that  the  negro  is  a  comparatively  worthless  laborer.  All  uneducated,  untrained 
laborers  are  worthless,  of  course,  compared  with  educated,  skilled  laborers,  but 
is  it  true  that  the  country  negro  of  the  South  is  a  worthless  laborer  as  compared 
with  a  race  of  equal  intelligence?  If  the  negro  is  such  a  bad  laborer,  why  is  it 
that  Northern  contractors  as  well  as  Southern  always  prefer  him  to  the  Italian 
or  even  to  the  poorer  Irish  if  they  can  get  him  to  work  for  them? 

One  of  those  McDonalds,  of  east  Tennessee,  built  a  railroad  up  here  through 
northern  New  York  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  went  down  in  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi and  got  all  negro  labor  to  build  the  railroad.  Why  do  they  do  that  if  they 
are  not  good  laborers?    They  are  good  laborers. 

Is  there  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  facts  of  his  efficiency  in  a  scientific  manner? 
Can  not  we  ascertain  from  sure  facts  what  were  the  comparative  economic  results 
of  slave  labor  in  the  South  and  white  labor  in  the  North,  when  they  are  well 
organized,  although  we  may  not  approve  of  that  system,  we  recognize  from  the 
standpoint  of  organization  a  good  system.  Can  we  get  some  sure  facts  by  which 
we  can  compare  the  results  of  slave  labor  in  the  South  and  white  labor  in  the 
North?  For  example,  it  may  seem  like  threshing  over  very  ancient  straw  to  go 
back  to  the  census  of  1850  and  1860  for  our  facts,  but  since  we  can  get  no  later 
facts  for  slave  labor  we  are  compelled  to  do  so.  I  have  sought  information,  there- 
fore, from  these  sources  with  which  to  answer  these  questions. 

The  facts  show  that  slavo  labor  as  organized  in  the  Southern  States  was  eco- 
nomically one  of  the  most  efficient  and  productive  labor  systems  ever  applied  to 
agriculture. 

The  comparison  is  between  the  results  of  slave  labor  in  the  Southern  States  and 
those  of  free  labor  in  the  Northwestern  States  (from  Ohio  to  Kansas  and  Minne- 
sota) .  It  is  well  known  that  the  Northwestern  States  have  by  nature  more  fertile 
soils  than  the  Southern  States,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  Southern  States  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  had  been  longer  settled. 

In  1850  the  total  assessed  values  of  the  Southern  States  were  82,900,604,589,  to 
9,348,924  total  population.  Subtracting  3,204,313  slaves,  there  are  left  6,143,924 
whites.  If  these  total  values  had  been  divided  among  the  whites  per  capita  they 
would  have  given  each  man,  woman,  and  child  $472.  If  the  negroes  are  counted 
among  the  population  they  would  have  had  S310  each,  white  and  black;  or,  omit- 
ting the  property  in  slaves,  assessing  them  at  §250  per  head,  men,  women,  and 
decrepit,  which  is  a  high  estimate  for  1850,  we  have  left  a  total  value  of  $355 
for  each  Southern  white. 

In  1850  the  white-labor  States  had  13,500,000  souls  and  assessed  values  amount- 
ing to  $3,621,011,661.  Each  soul,  then,  had  an  average  of  only  §270.  In  other 
words,  the  Southern  whites  had  $85  more  each  after  deducting  all  their  property 
in  Africans,  in  which  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  were  invested.  If  the  Afri- 
cans had  been  counted  for  property,  then  the  average  Southerner  would  have  been 
richer  than  the  average  Northwesterner  by  $202. 

In  1860  the  South  had  about  12,000,000  people,  including  a  little  less  than 
4,000,000  Africans.  The  assessed  values  had  increased  to  $6,746,343,761,  more  than 
double  what  she  had  10  years  before.  The  period  of  1850-60  had  been  one  of 
prodigious  prosperity  for  the  South. 

The  white-labor  States,  with  a  population  now  numbering  18,800,000  souls,  had 
in  1860  total  values  of  $9,257,964,000.  The  Northwestern  States  had  received 
through  foreign  immigration,  annual  accessions  of  several  hundred  thousand 
people,  estimated  to  have  brought  with  them  besides  their  persons  and  labor  an 
average  of  $300  each  in  cash.  Still,  the  relative  major  wealth  was  with  the 
South,  each  white  soul  having  $831,  against  $490  for  each  soul  in  the  Northwest. 
If  all  property  in  the  labor  of  Africans  be  again  deducted,  each  Southerner  still 
had  $637,  as  against  $490  per  capita  in  the  Northwest.  We  have  made  the  deduc- 
tion this  time  at  the  rate  of  $400  for  each  soul  of  the  Africans  Finally  if  the 
division  of  the  Southern  total  values  be  made  between  the  whole  population 
including  all  the  Africans,  there  was  still  an  average  of  $560  per  head,  against 
$490  in  the  Northwest.  ,  T    1  „„„  , , 

Next,  let  us  compare  some  of  the  leading  agricultural  productions.  In  1860  the 
free  States  raised,  of  the  cereals  used  by  Americans  a?oh™a,?n*0^-^he^' c?™' 
etc-561,000,000  bushels,  and  the  Southern  States  494,000,000;  that  is,  fhe  free 
system  gave  each  of  its  souls  about  30  bushels,  while  the  slave  system  gave  each 
one  of  its  souls  41  bushels.  The  Northwestern  States  considered  these  cereals 
their  M-eat  exnort  crops.  The  Southern  States,  after  feeding  every  one  of  their 
souls  one-fourth  more  of  cereals  than  the  free  States  had  a  proportional  surplus 
fnrPTmnr+  hpsidps  her  great  exports  of  cotton  and  tobacco. 

Of^hrdomestic  aniSals  used  by  Americans  as  human  food  (cattle,  sheep, 
s^nefete) the Northern  States  had  in  1860  about  40,000,000,  a  little  over  2 
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for  each  inhabitant,  while  the  slave  States  had  40,500,000,  or  about  3-J  for  each 
inhabitant.  As  the  flesh  of  swine  forms  the  chief  food  of  the  laboring  man,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  see  the  proportions  of  it  which  were  supplied.  The  North- 
western States  had  not  quite  12,000,000  of  swine  in  1860,  while  the  slave  States 
had  20,600,000,  confirming  what  I  said  before,  that  the  South  is  naturally ,a  meat- 
producing  country.  The  conditions  are  right  for  them  by  proper  attention  to-day 
to  grow  South  as  successfully  as  in  any  part  of  the  West  or  Northwest. 

The  Northwestern  States  gave  each  mouth  a  little  more  than  0.6  of  a  swine  per 
annum,  while  the  slave  system  gave  each  mouth  1.7  per  annum.  But  this  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  A  part  of  the  free  States  were  very  large  exporters  of 
pork.  Many  of  the  Southern  States  were,  on  the  contrary,  large  importers  from 
the  Northwest.  No  one  of  them  exported  any  considerable  amounts  of  pork,  so 
that  the  laborers  of  the  Northwestern  States  must  have  been  deprived  by  export 
of  a  large  proportion  of  their  0.6  of  a  hog  per  mouth,  and  the  Southern  negro  must 
have  eaten  that  portion  and  all  his  own  hog  and  0.7  besides. 

Again,  in  1860  the  slave  States  had  3,891,795  horses  and  mules.  The  North- 
western States  had  4,335,246. 

The  annual  earnings  of  the  free  States,  including  all  the  branches  of  agriculture, 
mining,  manufactures,  and  the  whole  value  of  live  stock,  were,  in  1850,  only 
$98.67  per  head  for  the  whole  population.  The  same  year  the  same  industries  in 
the  slave  States  yielded  an  increase  of  $108.35  for  each  soul,  including  the  African 
Americans.  This  is  a  difference  of  about  10  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  slave  States. 
We  ascertain  in  the  same  way  that  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  slave  States  for 
1860  was  16  per  cent.  So  I  might  go  on  and  show  you  from  the  returns  to  the 
census  of  1850  and  1860  that  in  almost  every  line  of  production  based  upon  agri- 
culture, and  of  general  production  for  that  matter,  that  the  slave  States  were  pro- 
ducing more  than  the  Nortwestern  States  with  the  free  labor.  These  are  facts. 
How  can  they  be  explained  except  upon  the  theory  that  African  slave  labor,  as 
organized  at  that  time  in  the  South,  was  highly  productive?  It  is  well  known 
that  the  poor  whites  of  the  South,  including  small  white  farmers  of  the  mountain 
regions,  contributed  comparatively  little  to  the  production  of  these  States.  We 
must  give  the  negro  the  chief  credit  for  these  results.  Trained  and  directed  by 
the  intelligent  white  man,  the  negro  made  the  best  agricultural  laborer  that  man 
ever  used  in  a  semitropic  climate.  Under  suitable  conditions  and  proper  direction 
negro  labor  has  always  been  most  productive.  In  this  system  white  owners  and 
directors  of  the  negro  laborer  did  not  deserve  all  the  credit.  The  negro  must  have 
his  share  and  a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  marvelous  productiveness  of  the 
plantations  of  the  old  South. 

If  the  white  race  was  demoralized  by  the  great  change,  how  much  more  was 
the  negro?  Thrown  out  of  the  old  conditions  in  which  he  had  been  born  and  bred, 
wandered  away  from  the  old  plantation  where  he  learned  to  work,  cajoled  and 
lied  to  by  demagogues  who  merely  wanted  to  use  him,  humbugged  and  deceived 
by  everybody  who  wanted  his  small  earnings,  neglected  by  everybody  except  a 
few  of  his  old  masters,  no  wonder  the  poor  negro  became  demoralized,  and  so 
degenerated  very  rapidly  as  an  agricultural  laborer.  He  has  not  recovered  from 
this  treatment  yet,  and  will  not  do  so  for  a  long  time,  but  to  a  great  extent  he  is 
the  same  man  he  was  in  1850  and  1860.  With  proper  education  and.  training  he 
can  be  made  even  more  useful  and  productive  as  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  than 
he  was  as  a  slave  in  the  South.  The  great  question  is,  how  to  do  it.  General 
Armstrong  and  Booker  Washington  have  given  us  the  most  intelligent  answer: 
By  industrial  education;  not  by  a  little  schooling  in  books,  but  by  training  him  to 
work  as  he  has  opportunity. 

The  key  to  the  solution  of  the  negro  problem  is  a  right  conception  of  the  nature 
of  the  race.  The  negro  is  a  child  race,  at  least  2,000  years  behind  our  race  in 
development.  He  is  docile,  kindly,  faithful,  and  obedient  in  small  matters;  but 
his  animal  nature  is  still  very  strong,  and  he  has  not  yet  developed  the  intellect 
or  power  of  self-control  equal  to  the  white  man.  He  has  improved  prodigiously 
during  the  five  or  six  generations  he  has  lived  in  our  midst,  but  no  race  can  in  250 
years  overtake  another  with  the  advantages  of  several  thousand  years  of  civiliza- 
tion behind  it.  In  all  our  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  negro,  but  especially 
in  our  plans  for  his  political  and  social  training,  let  us  not  forget  that  he  is  a  child 
who  must  be  kept  in  leading  strings,  educated  and  governed  possibly  for  hundreds 
of  years  before  he  can  stand  beside  the  white  man  in  all  things  political  and 
industrial. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  far  is  that  modified  or  influenced  by  miscegena- 
tion?— A.  I  think  that  injures  the  negro;  of  course  it  debases  the  white  man. 

Q.  You  do  not  agree  with  Minister  Wu  that  there  should  be  an  intermarrying 
of  the  races?— A.  No,  sir;  I  think  theirs  is  a  totally  different  race  from  ours. 
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There  has  been  a  very  interesting  study  from  the  census  from  that  standpoint  by 
a  gentleman  whose  name  I  can  not  recall  just  now,  for  one  of  the  great  universi- 
ties, either  Hopkins  or  Harvard,  who  published  a  book  on  the  subject,  showing 
how  the  race  has  degenerated  in  health,  figure,  and  morals,  and  so  on,  through 
mixing  with  white  people.  I  was  over  in  Europe  this  summer  and  met  a  Dutch 
doctor.  While  he  was  talking  to  me  he  suggested  this  solution  of  the  problem, 
"  Why  don't  you  intermarry,  as  we  are  doing  out  in  East  India?  We  send  our 
young  Dutchmen  out  there  and  they  intermarry  with  those  people  up  there  in 
Java  and  those  islands,  and  they  are  building  up  a  fine  race  of  people.  Why  don't 
you  do  the  same  thing."  He  took  that  view  of  it — very  naturally — a  scientific 
man.  I  had  to  explain  to  him  that  they  were  too  far  behind  us.  They  don't 
breed.  Those  mulatto  women  are  not  fruitful— have  not  the  health,  and  most  of 
them  get  pulmonary  troubles  or  syphilitic  troubles  and  are  more  delicate  than  the 
rest.  They  are  more  like  what  Jersey  cows  are  to  the  bovine  breed — a  delicate 
race.  I  can  not  speak  very  accurately  now;  It  has  been  a  good  while  since  I  read 
that  book;  but  that  is  the  impression  or  the  recollection  I  have  of  it. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen^  the  place  for  the  negro  in  the  immediate  future  is 
upon  the  farms  and  in  the  smaller  shops,  where  he  will  be  occupied  with  the 
simpler  trades.  He  has  a  fine  chance  in  the  South  as  a  small  fanner  and  gar- 
dener. There  is  abundance  of  land  available  for  him.  Therefore,  above  all 
things,  he  should  be  educated  in  agriculture  and  the  other  industries  of  the  rural 
community.  The  negro  must  work  out  his  own  destiny  for  himself.  He  must 
get  his  training  through  work.  Not  even  the  Creator  himself,  and  I  say  it  rever- 
ently, can  make  the  child  into  the  man  all  at  once.  The  child  must  grow  into  the 
man  by  regular  steps.  So  the  negro  must  through  centuries  of  work  achieve  for 
himself  the  right  to  become  the  industrial  and  political  equal  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  the  negro  as  a  farm  hand  reliable? — A.  Well, 
you  have  to  look  after  him.  His  moral  principle — his  sense  of  honor — is  bad,  and 
the  attention  to  business  is  not  developed  like  the  white  man;  you  have  to  look 
after  him  just  as  you  do  a  child.  He  is  very  docile  and  willing,  and  if  you 
humor  him  and  will  treat  him  like  a  child — a  great  deal  can  be  done  with  the 
negro  by  kindness — humor  him,  give  him  good  food  and  teach  him  how  to  get  it, 
and  make  him  a  present  now  and  then,  speak  kindly  to  him,  and  be  a  father  to 
him.  In  other  words,  the  Southern  people  have  learned  how  to  handle  him,  and 
others  are  learning  very  rapidly  that  go  down  there. 

Q.  Are  there  exceptions  to  that  rule  with  the  negro  farm  hands? — A.  Yes;  of 
course  there  are,  some  of  them. 

Q.  Any  of  them  qualified  to  be  foremen  or  overseers? — A.  Oh,  yes;  you  can 
generally  pick  out  enough  to  answer  your  purpose  and  train  them  up  yourself 
after  a  few  years,  if  you  take  the  most  intellectual  and  best  ones.  In  speaking  of 
the  negro  race  we  have  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  we  have  several  races 
in  this  country,  and  if  you  will  study  that  fellow  he  is  a  Guinea  negro;  got  big, 
thick  lips,  and  is  a  different  breed  of  animal  by  thousands  of  years.  Then  there 
is  the  fellow  from  the  Kongo  and  the  fellow  from  back  in  the  country,  the  man 
of  Booker  Washington's  type,  and  others.  I  have  seen  some  regular  princes.  I 
remember  one  on  my  grandfather's  place — Pompey.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the 
family,  I  believe,  that  the  ancester  who  bought  him  down  on  the  James  River  (?) 
from  some  slave  ship  told  him  that  he  was  a  prince  from  Africa.  He  was  a  dif- 
ferent animal,  that  was  perfectly  plain.  Different  races  of  people— I  think  we 
have  got  to  study  that  out.  They  were  brought  over  like  a  lot  of  cattle— fastened 
down  under  decks,  you  know— and  landed  here  in  such  shape  that  they  do  not 
know  who  they  are  and  where  they  came  from.  There  is,  however,  a  difference 
between  the  races,  and  there  are  some  very  superior  men  among  them  and  others 
are  very  much  lower.  . 

Q.  As  a  rule  are  they  able  to  handle  improved  farm  machinery.'— A.  They 
learn  it.  The  negro  is  naturally  a  good  rough  mechanic;  he  learns  a  process 
pretty  well,  and  they  are  handy;  they  are  not  accurate  and  careful.  You  can 
usually  teach  them  how  to  do  work,  but  they  do  not  make  good  skilled  mechanics; 
they  may  make  something  of  that  sort  by  training. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  the  use  of  modern  improved  machinery  general  in 
the  South?— A.  Becoming  more  and  more  so.  yes;  on  the  larger  plantations  par- 
ticularly you  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  extent  of  its  use. 

Q.  (By  Mr  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  his  want  of  skill  retard  the  introduction  of 
improved  farm  machinery?— A.  No;  not  that.  It  is  want  of  means  to  get  it;  it 
is  want  of  providence  that  has  held  them  back  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Does  he  get  the  knowledge  by  principle  or  imitation.'— A.  Imitation  chiefly. 
You  can  say  tney  know  the  theory  from  the  employers  pretty  much.  They  learn 
from  working  with  them  and  handling  them,  and  they  go  and  see  a  white  man 
work  one  and  soon  learn. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  think  the  negroes  less  capable  of  being  taught 
how  to  handle  machinery  and  how  to  do  the  other  work  around  the  farm  than 
that  portion  of  the  white  population  formerly  known  as  ' '  poor  white  trash?  " — A. 
Not  so  much  difference  as  you  think.  Yes,  even  that  "  poor  white  trash"  have 
got  some  education — probably  got  a  little  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  true  that  the  public  schools  for  the  whites  are  better  than  they  are 
for  the  blacks,  simply  for  want  of  teachers  who  had  been  too  much  with  the  black 
people  to  teach  the  black  schools,  and  they  have  not  been  educated  to  the  same 
degree. 

Q.  Have  you  a  paper  on  education? — A.  Yes,  somewhat  along  the  same  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  The  Doctor  has  stated  that  the  field  for  the  negro  is 
practically  agriculture,  and  I  think  he  possibly  left  some  impression  for  agricul- 
ture only.  Well,  I  know  he  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  cotton-oil  industry  is 
practically  in  the  hands  of  negroes  as  laborers.  That  is  true,  is  it  not,  Doctor?— 
A.  Yes,  sir.  My  idea  is  their  immediate  future  is  upon  the  farm  and  in  the 
smaller  shops  where  they  work  at  simple  trades;  I  mean  the  simple  industries. 

Q.-  The  fertilizer  industry  is  practically  manned  entirely  by  negro  laborers? — A. 
That  is  true. 

Q.  And  certain  cotton  mills,  are  not  their  hands  all  colored  laborers,  and  per- 
haps other  equally  important  industries,  are  not  their  hand_  all  negroes?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  iron  industry,  you  are  aware  also,  perhaps,  has  as  many  negroes  as 
white  people? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  coal  mining,  perhaps,  there  are  more  negroes  than  white  people? — A.  Yes. 
All  these  come  under  the  simpler  trades,  you  know. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  negro  as  an  agricultural  laborer,  is  it  not  probably 
true  that  under  the  direction  of  intelligent  and  kindly  disposed  white  men  he  is 
a  better  agricultural  laborer  than  the  average  white  man? — A.  I  think  they  get 
along  better  together  and  produce  better  results. 

Q.  Without  that  direction  they  are  very  much  worse? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  it  is  a  matter  dependent  upon  governing  influences  and  the  intelligence 
of  that  governing  influence? — A.  Yes.  The  negro  needs  exactly  that  kindly  direc- 
tion of  the  white  man. 

Q.  He  needs  exactly  what  a  child  always  needs — somebody  to  give  confidence 
and  courage — and  you  have  got  to  be  kind  with  him? — A.  And  the  kind  of  white 
people  that  will  work  under  the  white  farmer  of  the  South  is  a  pretty  poor  man, 
or  he  would  get  land  of  his  own.  If  the  white  man  is  of  any  worth  at  all,  he  can 
be  his  own  boss  and  run  his  own  farm. 

Q.  Well,  a  great  many  of  the  deficiencies  in  negroes  as  agriculturists — are  they 
not  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  way  of  working  under  this  general 
direction  of  white  people,  that  they  were  left  on  the  farms  as  tenants  and  left  to 
their  own  resoiirces,  and  in  that  they  have  failed  every  time? — A.  That  is  it — 
practically  no  organization. 

Q.  That  supporting  influence,  upon  which  they  are  absolutely  dependent,  has 
been  wanting? — A.  Precisely.  As  the  large  plantations  are  being  divided  up  and 
more  people  are  going  into  agriculture  as  an  individual  occupation  the  value  of  the 
negro  as  a  laborer  is  becoming  more  and  more  important  every  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Doctor,  did  you  attend  any  of  those  conventions  that 
were  known  as  the  Knoxville  convention,  the  Chattanooga  convention,  and  one 
held  somewhere  else? — A.  I  attended  several  of  them,  yes — New  Orleans;  I  had 
to  deliver  speeches  before  them — the  New  Orleans  and  Knoxville  conventions. 

Q.  We  had  a  gentleman  before  the  commission — two,  in  fact,  who  were  officers 
of  these  conventions.  One  of  them  gave  us  the  impression  that  there  was  a  very 
strong  prejudice  in  the  South  against  organized  labor,  and  the  walking  delegate, 
as  they  call  him,  and  that  they  intended  to  keep  organized  labor  down — prevent 
labor  from  organizing,  and  that  the  negro  was  the  great  reserve  force  of  the  South 
that  would  be  called  upon  for  that  purpose.  Is  there  anything  in  that? — A.  Those 
gentlemen  were  talking  from  the  standpoint  of  cotton  manufacturers.  There  is 
something  in  that.  The  negro  doesn't  organize  that  way;  he  is  not  developed  up 
to  it,  and  we  do  not  have  any  strikes  and  have  not  any  of  those  unions  or  organi- 
zations even  among  the  cotton-mill  people  of  the  South;  and  I  state  this,  I  do  rely 
with  great  confidence  upon  the  negro  as  a  reserve  to  keep  out  foreigners.  I  my- 
self thoroughly  believe  in  labor  organizations  as  defensive,  protective,  and 
educational  methods.  I  think  the  time  will  come  when  the  negro  will  be  edu- 
cated well  enough  to  join  them,  but  it  is  a  long  way  off.  Yes,  there  is  something 
in  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  witness  if  the  colored  men, 
since  assuming  responsibility  for  their  interests,"  are  not  developing  ability  to 
manage  and  making  quite  a  rapid  development  in  that  way? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  they 
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are  getting  more  education,  more  business  training,  they  are.  Some  of  them  are 
developing  into  excellent  foremen  and  organizers  of  hands.  You  can  get  a  great 
many  pretty  fine  negro  men  to  be  foremen  on  contracts  and  buildings  and  big 
farms  and  on  day  labor.  There  is  a  man  in  my  town,  for  example,  who  is  a  con- 
tractor—a great  big  black  fellow;  he  is  a  totally  different  looking  man  from  those 
common  negroes— with  a  great  big  head  on  him,  a  fellow  of  brains.  He  is  a  big 
and  very  wealthy  man,  doing  contracts  of  all  kinds,  earthwork,  sewers,  build- 
ings, too.  It  is  a  wonder  to  us  how  he  gets  it  done;  he  has  not  much  education; 
he  can  figure  a  little,  as  he  says,  keeps  a  pay  roll,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  He 
hires  an  educated  negro  to  keep  his  books,  but  that  fellow  has  got  remarkable 
executive  ability.  1  know  a  great  many  just  such  common  Southern  negroes; 
they  learn  it  by  practice. 

Q.  Under  the  patriarchal  system  they  were  not  obliged  to  do  it— not  taught  to 
do  it?— A.  There  are  a  great  many  splendid  foremen  on  the  Southern  farms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  But  the  most  were  not  taught  to  read  and  write  and 
cipher,  were  they?— A.  Well,  upon  the  best  farms  of  the  Southern  Atlantic 
States  they  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  members  of  the  family;  especially  the 
house  servants  all  learned  to  read. 

Q.  But  the  laws  of  some  of  the  Southern  States  prohibited  it? — A.  They  did,  but 
the  people  did  not  heed  that  very  much.  In  fact  the  people  of  North  Carolina, — 
the  people  in  the  house — were  taught  to  read,  regardless  of  the  laws. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  of  the  negro  as  of  the  white  man — if  he  must  learn  to  swim  he 
must  swim? — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  You  spoke  about  miscegenation,  and  I  was  curious  to 
know  what  the  tendency  of  legislation  was  in  the  South.  I  find  in  1886,  which  is 
15  years  ago,  all  the  Southern  States  practically  prohibited  absolutely  marriages 
between  whites  and  negroes,  and  that  the  only  Northern  States  which  did  that 
were  the  States  of  Indiana  and  California;  and  that,  of  course,  is  pretty  stiff  legis- 
lation, to  make  it  a  criminal  offense.    Now,  I  want  to  know  whether  those  laws 

aie  still  maintained  or  whether  there  is  a  tendency A.  (Interrupting.)  They 

are  maintained,  and  I  think  will  be. 

Q.  Are  they  enforced? — A.  Yes;  people  are  going  to  stand  right  there — the 
Southern  people,  the  old  element  of  the  South,  and  the  Northern — the  more  intel- 
ligent Northern  people  that  settle  in  that  country,  all  come  to  our  point  of  view 
about  these  things.  You  take  the  people  who  go  down — a  great  many  from  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  the  Northwest — we  have  got  in  our  State  a  very  great  influx  from 
the  Northwest,  who  went  out  to  the  Dakotas  and  the  Northwest,  and  during  the 
period  of  hard  times,  when  wheat  fell  off,  a  great  many  of  those  came  down 
South,  and  those  people  soon  took  our  point  of  view  about  these  things;  even 
politically  they  join  our  people,  and  I  think  that  the  American,  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
who  knows  the  negro,  is  going  to  stand  right  there  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  Have  those  statutes  ever  been  tested  constitutionally? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
know  of  any  discussion  of  that  in  the  Southern  States. 

Q.  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  now — you  just  stated  the  tendency  of  the 
negroes  to  get  into  positions  of  more  importance,  overseers,  etc.  As  you  said,  of 
course,  nine-tenths  are  still  agricultural  laborers,  but  there  are  some  engaging  in 
other  lines  of  industry.  Now,  what  I  want  to  ask  is  whether  there  is  as  yet  any 
jealousy  in  the  South,  as  it  is  asserted  there  is  in  the  North;  on  the  part  of  the 
trades  unions  and  so  on  against  negro  labor  in  industrial  pursuits — iron  workers, 
builders,  carpenters,  and  that  sort  of  thing?— A.  In  the  cities  there  is  some  little. 
I  had  this  experience:  There  was  a  boy,  the  son  of  a  colored  man  and  woman  who 
were  servants  in  my  family,  who  grew  up  to  be  a  very  likely  fellow,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  country,  very  intelligent,  a  very  excellent  boy  waiter  in  the  house, 
and  so  on,  and  I  encouraged  him  to  learn  a  trade.  He  got  a  position  with  a 
plumber  in  my  town.  He  worked  along  up  to  the  position  where  he  was  prepared 
to  become  a  master  plumber,  but  could  not  get  any  further  at  all;  they  would  not 
let  him  in  any  of  the  unions.  When  he  started  out  to  do  work  for  himself  he  was 
blocked  completely;  he  could  be  a  workman,  work  for  another  man,  and  became 
an  excellent  plumber,  at  least  as  good  as  any  in  the  town,  at  least  for  that  sort  of 
work;  he  was  an  excellent  young  man  in  every  way.  It  was  stated  that  he  had 
some  Indian  blood.  His  father  was  a  very  remarkable  man,  with  a  great  deal  of 
intelligence  and  character;  he  was  much  lighter  than  the  average  of  his  race. 
This  fellow  could  not  do  anything,  and  finally  left  the  country  and  came  up  East 
here  and  took  a  position  in  a  hotel  as  a  waiter  and  so  on,  and  abandoned  the  pro- 
fession entirely,  and  is  up  North  here  in  a  hotel,  so  his  mother  tells  me.  Now,  I 
have  known  a  number  of  cases  like  that  in  cities.  There  is  a  prejudice  among 
organized  laborers;  they  will  not  admit  negroes  to  membership,  and  they  would 
not  give  them  a  chance  to  get  work  as  contractors;  but  that  does  not  extend  to 
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the  small  towns,  and  you  would  not  find  it  all  in  the  country.  A  good  negro  car- 
penter or  blacksmith  or  mechanic  can  get  a  contract  in  the  country  and  in  the 
small  towns  as  well  as  a  white  man;  perfectly  free,  I  think.  That  is  the  result  of 
the  introduction  of  imported  labor-union  ideas  into  our  large  cities. 

(^.  I  should  like  to  know  in  a  word  what  becomes  of  the  produce  of  this  industry 
that  you  spoke  of  in  the  first  part  of  this  address.  In  other  words,  is  the  negro 
paid  in  cash? — A.  He  is  beginning  to  make  a  good  deal  of  it  himself  for  use  on  his 
farm;  the  idea  is  to  make  your  own  meat  and  grain  so  as  to  feed  your  own  family, 
and  milch  cows,  poultry,  and  so  on,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  used  that  way.  The 
negro  farmer  gets  the  benefit  of  it  where  he  is  the  tenant;  he  is  supplied  with 
beef,  corn  meal,  or  bacon  made  at  home,  lard  and  so  on  from  the  owner's  supply; 
from  the  granaries  or  mill  or  his  slaughterhouse,  the  usual  methods;  though  the 
great  advantage  comes  in  where  the  negro  and  white  farmer  alike  use  the  sup- 
plies right  at  home  upon  the  farm  where  they  are  grown,  where  no  middleman 
comes  in  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  Is  there  a  tendency, 
where  the  negro  population  is  very  dense  in  the  South,  for  the  white  people  to 
move  away  from  that  section  and  leave  possession  to  the  negroes,  or  is  there 
not? — A.  Well,  there  has  been  some  talk  about  that.  I  do  not  think  where  they 
have  moved  away  it  is  due  so  much  to  the  negro  as  it  is  due  to  the  climatic  con- 
ditions. In  my  old  home  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va. — that  county  has  been 
very  much  abandoned  by  the  whites,  not  because  negroes  were  there,  but  be- 
cause the  land  was  very  poor,  and  remunerative  crops  could  not  be  made  now, 
and  the  negro  bought  the  land  and  settled  there,  because  he  works  by  simple 
methods,  and  his  wants  are  fewer  and  his  needs  for  education  and  society  and  all 
those  things  are  fewer  than  the  whites. 

Q.  Not  on  account  of  the  antagonism  of  the  race  at  all? — A.  Not  at  all;  very 
little  of  that.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  in  the  South  some  very  fertile  places 
where  the  climate  is  bad,  very  malarial — portions  of  South  Carolina,  portions  of 
the  black  belt  of  Alabama,  portions  of  the  river-bottom  country  of  Mississippi 
also  have  been  improved  by  the  negroes  which  they  hold  under  the  direction  of 
proprietors  and  foremen,  and  the  climate  suits  the  negro  better  than  the  white 
man.  He  is  not  nearly  so  subject  to  malaria,  and  the  climate  does  not  affect  the 
negro  at  all  apparently — he  is  healthy  and  hearty  and  greasy,  and  rather  favors 
the  climatic  conditions  there  on  the  poorer  lands. 

Q:  (By  Mr.  Far'quhar.)  Is  this  commission  to  judge  from  what  you  stated 
that  the  revolution  that  came  through  the  war  in  the  South,  disastrous  as  it  was 
to  the  people,  has  been  of  ultimate  advantage  to  the  South? — A.  I  think  so, 
decidedly.  ' 

Q.  You  think  it  has? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Better  than  the  old  system? — A.  Will  be.  The  South  was  splendidly  organ- 
ized under  the  old  system  for  agriculture  on  a  great  scale.  It  had  the  best  organ- 
ization which  the  world  ever  saw,  with  the  slave,  and  it  was  historical;  it  was  the 
only  way  to  bring  the  slave  up  and  prepare  him  for  the  new  liberties;  no  other 
methods  on  earth,  gentlemen,  could  ever  have  taken  a  savage  and  made  a  civ- 
ilized man  out  of  him  in  200  years,  except  that  of  domestic  slavery.  Of  course, 
it  was  best  only  through  domestic  slavery,  where  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  car- 
ried on  farming;  it  was  worse  where  the  slave  had  to  put  up  by  himself,  and 
the  more  the  negro  came  in  contact  with  the  white  master,  the  better  it 
was  for  that  negro,  but  there  was  no  other  system  of  labor  that  would  have 
brought  him  up  as  fast  as  that  of  domestic  slavery  did  and  prepared  him  for  the 
future,  looking  at  it  from  a  scientific  standpoint.  It  was  in  the  providence  of 
God  a  revolution  established  to  lift  the  negro  up;  we  brought  him  over  here,  and 
as  it  happens  he  answered  his  purpose.  For  a  time  we  used  this  agency  to  develop 
and  prepare  him  for  American  citizenship,  but  we  did  not  keep  him  quite  long 
enough.  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  been  released  gradually  as 
they  were  in  Brazil.  I  think  the  greatest  crime  possible  that  has  ever  been  com- 
mitted against  the  negro  was  to  set  him  free  all  at  once,  and  not  give  him  anything 
on  earth  to  do — turn  him  loose  a  beggar  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  put  the  li  al- 
lot in  his  hand.  Such  is  our  sentimentality,  our  passion  about  the  thing  as  a 
result  of  agitation,  as  a  result  of  the  civil  war,  that  the  people  at  large  were  not 
willing  to  do  the  thing  gradually,  which  would  have  been  a  great  deal  better  for 
the  negro.  Of  course,  that  is  all  done  now.  I  say  he  should  have  been  set  free 
at  a  certain  age  to  give  him  a  chance  to  get  some  training.  He  ought  to  have 
been  started  out  with  something  or  other  the  same  as  the  Government  did  with 
some  of  the  whites — practically  gave  them  160  acres  of  land  free.  They  ought  to 
have  made  the  same  provision  for  the  negro  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Well,  do  you  not  think  they  would  have  been  elevated 
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more  rapidly  if  they  had  been  dominated  by  the  Anglo  Saxon  in  their  own  coun- 
try?—A.  In  Africa? 

Q.  Yes.— A  No;  it  would  not  have  come  to  pass  so  soon.  The  English  race  is 
just  getting  hold  of  Africa.  The  time  would  have  come  in  the  distant  future 
when  it  would  have  been  brought  up,  but  the  white  race  is  just  getting  there- 
they  are  just  getting  a  railroad  through  Africa. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  spoke  of  an  opportunity  there  to  get  160  acres  of 
land.    Was  not  that  equal  to  the  black  and  white? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Didn't  they  go  to  Kansas  and  in  the  Western  States  and  buy  land?— A  Some 
have. 

Q.  Those  that  could  go?— A.  He  was  not  able  to  go. 

1  think  that  the  slave  organization  of  the  old  Southern  plantation  was  for  the 
agricultural  production  the  grandest  system  the  world  ever  saw.  I  am  convinced 
the  South  would  have  gone  on  producing  at  that  tremendous  rate  and  multiplica- 
tion of  slaves,  and  even  our  magnificent  Northwest,  with  its  spendid  agricultural 
resources,  could  not  have  done  it. 

Q.  Is  that  predicated  on  the  idea  that  you  should  have  slave  land  in  the  West, 
or  confined  to  the  old  compromise  land? — A.  Been  confined  to  the  Southern 
States— been  30  years  or  more.  There  has-  been  plenty  of  room  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Southern  lands. 

Q.  What  was  the  development  of  the  white  population  in  the  South? — A.  Well, 
slavery  acted  as  a  disadvantage  to  them. 

Q.  How  much  disadvantage? — A.  A  fearful  disadvantage. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  continued  30  or  40  years  more  that  system — what  would 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  South— of  the  whites?— A.  What,  the  poor  whites? 

Q.  Poor  whites. — A.  Almost  as  bad  as  that  of  the  negroes,  if  not  worse.  That 
is  purely  from  the  standpoint  of  production.  I  am  not  considering  it  from  the 
humanitarian  standpoint  at  all.  I  believe  it  is  a  glorious  thing  for  the  white 
man  in  the  South  that  the  revolution  came  when  it  did;  a  fearful  thing  for  many 
years  for  the  negro. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  possibilities  of  the  black  race  going  into  cotton  mills  and 
textile  industries  and  everything  of  that  kird.  Why  not  provide  for  the  whites 
before  you  provide  for  the  blacks  there? — A.  Well,  we  are  to  a  certain  extent. 
We  are  already  through  that  Southern  Appalachian  country,  and  around  Spar- 
tansburg,  and  the  North  Carolina  district,  and  the  cotton  mill  operatives  are  the 
poor  whites  of  that  country. 

Q.  Is  not  the  cotton  mill  the  only  field  you  have  open  there  in  the  last  few  years 
for  the  labor? — A„  Those  people,  if  they  had  training,  if  they  would  work  on  the 
farms  as  they  work  in  the  mills,  would  do  well  farming,  fruit  growing,  and  so  on. 
It  is  because  they  are  untrained.  They  need  leadership  just  like  any  other  untrained 
race  of  people.  They  are  like  the  negro,  they  want  to  depend  on  bosses;  want 
somebody  to  think  for  them  and  direct  them.  The  whites  of  that  class  are  found 
in  every  community. 

Q.  You  are  provided  with  a  number  of  training  schools  for  industrial  training 
for  the  blacks? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  for  the  whites? — A.  A  few,  not  many;  more  generally  for  the 
industrial  education  and  general  education  for  the  blacks  than  for  the  whites  in 
the  South.  Owing  to  the  facts  of  the  philanthropic  Northern  people  and  the  noble 
self-sacrificing  Southern  people,  the  aggregate  result  is  more  for  the  negro  in  indus- 
trial education  than  there  has  been  for  the  whites.  That  is  what  we  need  in  the 
South,  industrial  education  for  the  poor  whites.  That  is  what  I  am  going  to 
appeal  for  directly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  far  is  the  negro  becoming  a  landowner  in  the 
South? — A.  Why,  I  have  not  the  figures  with  me,  but  he  is  gradually  getting  hold 
of  the  land — very  gradually  getting  hold  of  the  land,  I  think,  and  he  is  going  to 
get  more  and  more  of  it. 

CJ.  Have  you  not  quite  a  number  of  wealthy  negro  people  in  the  South? — A. 
Oh.  yes. 

Q.  Who  have  acquired  a  competency  since  the  war?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  number  seems  to  be  increasing? — A.  Yes.  I  know  a  number  in  my 
own  town  in  merchandising,  building,  and  contracting;  and  this  fellow  Ander- 
son—we call  him— has  the  best  reputation  of  any  contractor  in  town  for  figuring 
and  business  methods,  and  they  say  he  is  making  money  as  rapidly  as  anyone 
there. 

Q.  I  find  in  the  New  York  Times  to-day  a  reference  to  a  report  from  the  Mont- 
gomery Advertiser  in  relation  to  the  movement  under  the  patronage  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Tuskegee  Institute  "  to  encourage  the  buying  of  land,  to  get  rid  of  the  one- 
room  cabin  and  the  abuse  of  the  mortgage  system,  to  promote  raising  food-sup- 
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plies,  building  better  schoolhouses,  lengthening  the  school  term,  getting  better 
teachers  and  preachers,  and  improving  the  relations  between  the  races."  Do  you 
know  anything  of  that  movement? — A.  Oh,  yes;  a  great  deal.  I  know  Mr.  Wash- 
ington and  have  occasionally  conferred  with  him.  I  have  read  all  his  publications 
and  all  the  accounts  of  his  work,  his  conferences,  and  so  on,  there  at  Tuskegee. 
He  is  trying  to  educate  the  people  along  those  lines.  I  do  not  know  of  any  organ- 
ized business  movement  to  bring  it  about,  unless  he  started  one  at  his  last  con- 
ference, which  met  in  February. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  has  the  patronage  and  support  of  the  influential 
white  people  in  the  South?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has,  as  I  say,  been  organized 
yet — that  they  are  actually  helping  them  in^  business  way — but  I  think  it  would 
have  their  sympathy  and  support. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  opposition? — A.  No;  none  whatever.  Certainly  increas- 
ing the  improved  condition  in  agriculture  and  increasing  the  price  of  land  would 
be  beneficial  in  the  long  run  to  the  whites. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Let  me  ask  one  question  here.  In  your  opinion  is 
or  is  not  the  negro  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  South,  industrially? — A. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  could  get  along  without  him.  I  believe  he  is  in  the  right 
place  and  is  going  to  stay  there.  He  has  not  been  in  the  past  what  he  ought  to  be, 
but  he  is  improving,  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  agriculturists  could  get  along 
without  him,  possibly.  I  think  he  is,  agriculturally,  the  most  important  factor 
we  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips. )  Better  than  the  immigrants  from  foreign  countries? — A. 
I  think  so.  He  is  willing  to  work,  in  the  first  place,  and  then  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  they  would  stand  our  climate  as  well  as  he  does. 

Q.  Does  his  presence  there  prevent  immigration  to  the  South? — A.  Oh,  it  pre- 
vents the  poor  white  laborer  from  going  into  the  section  where  the  negro  is  in 
control,  where  he  has  the  industries  all  in  hand.  You  can  not  very  well  get  Ger- 
mans or  Swedes  or  even  Italians  to  work  on  the  same  plantations.  Italians  will 
come  nearer. 

Q.  Even  the  farmers  from  the  north  of  Europe  would  not  want  that  place? — A. 
Not  a  bit. 

Q.  The  farmers? — A.  Oh,  yes;  the  farmers  and  landowners  go  into  the  farming 
country  a  good  deal.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  them  down  in  the  Appalachian 
country,  but  small  farmers,  stock  growers,  dairymen — there  are  a  great  many  of 
them  and  we  ought  to  have  more,  but  we  want  above  all  native-born  Americans. 
The  best  people  we  have  are  those  that  come  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
the  great  Northwest.  They  are  the  very  best  citizens.  There  is  one  who  is  one 
of  the  finest  farmers  in  our  section. 

I  am  going  to  present  some  thoughts  here  upon  education  in  relation  to  agri- 
cultural production  and  general  production  in  the  South. 

There  is  an  increased  interest  in  public  schools  as  well  as  in  industrial  educa- 
tion. We  have  Georgia,  for  example,  increasing  her  appropriation  for  public 
schools.  South  Carolina  is  agitating  it,  and  so  on  all  along  the  line.  There  is  a 
strong  movement  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  by  giving  them 
more  money,  providing  better  teachers,  etc. 

EDUCATION. 

Every  lover  of  his  country  must  rejoice  in  the  great  interest  in  education  mani- 
fested recently  in  the  South.  It  shows  that  we  have  at  last  come  to  recognize 
the  deficiencies  of  our  system  of  education  and  the  one-sidedness  of  our  present 
schools.  The  recent  agitation  for  technical  education  grows  out  of  the  desire  of 
the  people  to  work  up  their  own  resources,  like  their  cotton,  wood,  and  iron,  and 
produce  more  wealth. 

Are  we  not  in  danger  of  taking  too  narrow  a  view  of  this  subject?  If  increased 
production  is  our  aim  we  must  begin  by  educating  all  of  our  people  in  the  public 
schools  and  not  merely  a  few  of  them  in  technical  schools.  As  patriotic  men  and 
women  we  want  to  see  all  of  the  people  earn  more  so  that  they  may  live  better 
and  happier.  The  difficulty  with  our  system  of  education  in  the  South  thus  far 
is  that  we  do  not  pay  enough  attention  to  the  common  schools.  We  have  given 
most  of  our  thought  in  the  past  to  the  higher  education  and  too  little  relatively 
to  the  education  of  all  the  people.  A  complete  educational  system  is  like  a  pyra- 
mid— its  base  must  be  broader  and  stronger  than  any  other  part  of  it.  Our  pres- 
ent educational  system,  as  far  as  we  have  any  at  all,  is  a  column  with  a  beautifully 
carved  capital  upon  its  top  which  is  altogether  too  large  for  the  base  and  the 
shaft.  The  reason  our  institutions  of  higher  education  are  not  attended  as  largely 
as  those  of  other  States  is  because  they  have  too  few  public  schools  to  support 
them. 
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Again,  the  education  which  we  give  in  our  public  schools  is  not  of  the  right 
kind.  So  long  as  the  boys  and  girls  who  graduate  from  them  are  fit  for  nothing 
but  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  and  newspaper  reporting,  and  are  positively  dis- 
qualified for  business  or  manuf  acturing,  there  must  certainly  be  something  wrong. 
The  common  school  education  should  lay  a  foundation  upon  which  the  person 
could  build  any  ordinary  profession.  It  should  give  a  broad  basis  to  make  an 
intelligent  artisan,  as  well  as  a  bookkeeper,  and  fit  the  one  to  go  on  and  become  a 
skilled  engineer,  as  it  does  the  other  to  become  a  good  lawyer. 

Technical  education  is  important,  but  we  should  not  forget  that  universal  pub- 
lic education  is  more  important.  Let  us  begin  at  least  by  putting  manual  train- 
ing and  scientific  branches  in  the  high  schools,  where  all  the  children  can  have  an 
opportunity  for  the  broad  training.  If  greater  productivity  is  our  aim  we  must 
first  have  the  better  common  schools.  If  we  content  ourselves  with  a  few  tech- 
nical schools  here  and  there  we  will  be  grfeatly  disappointed. 

I  want  to  quote  here  some  remarks  that  I  made  at  the  convention  of  the  South- 
ern Educational  Association,  at  Richmond,  not  long  ago,  which  have  been  printed 
in  a  little  circular,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  introducing  printed  matter. 

Mr.  Phillips.    Oh,  certainly. 

PUBLIC   EDUCATION  AND    PRODUCTION. 

My  first  proposition ,  then ,  is  that  if  we  desire  to  make  the  South  more  productive 
we  must  begin  by  building  better  public  schools.     (Reading:) 

"  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  ninteenth  century  has  been  the  extension  of  the 
benefits  of  education  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  Its  chief  lesson  is  that  educa- 
tion increases  the  wealth-producing  power  of  a  people  in  direct  proportion  to  its 
distribution  and  thoroughness.  In  fact,  the  relations  between  education  and 
productivity  are  so  well  understood  now  that  you  can  measure  the  wealth-pro- 
ducing power  of  a  people  by  the  school  privileges  which  they  have  enjoyed. 
Statistics  show,  for  example,  that  the  power  of  the  people  of  the  different  States 
to  earn  money  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  period  the  average 
citizen  of  each  has  attended  school.  To  illustrate,  the  average  school  period  in 
1898-99  of  each  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  was  4.4  years;  of  Massachusetts, 
which  has  the  best  schools,  was  7  years;  of  Tennessee,  was  a  little  less  than  3 
years.  The  total  annual  production  of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1800  was  less 
than  $30  a  year,  or  10  cents  a  day,  counting  306  working  days  in  the  year,  for 
each  man,  woman,  and  child.  By  1850  the  production  had  increased  to  nearly 
$92  a  year,  or  30  cents  a  day,  and  in  1899  it  was  about  $170  a  year,  or  55  cents  a 
day.  The  production  of  Massachusetts  in  1899  was  $260  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child,  or  85  cents  a  day.  The  most  favorable  figures  make  the  total  annual 
production  of  the  people  of  Tennessee  in  1899  less  than  $116  a  year,  or  38  cents  a 
day  for  each  inhabitant.  Another  way  to  express  it  is  to  say  that  the  average 
family  of  5  in  Tennessee  must  live  on  $580  a  year,  counting  everything  produced 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  home,  as  well  as  sales  and  money  wages,  while  the  same 
family  in  Massachusetts  has  $1,300  a  year  to  spend,  and  the  average  family  of  the 
United  States  has  $850.  Put  these  facts  together  and  we  at  once  see  their  tre- 
mendous significance." 

See  how  far  behind  we  are.  I  have  used  Tennessee  in  these  comparisons  because 
it  is  my  own  State  and  I  have  got  a  right  to  speak  about  it.  I  may  say  that  it  is 
not  the  worst  off  of  the  States  in  the  matter  of  public  schools  by  any  means, 
although  it  is  one  of  the  backward  ones.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Alabama  are  lower  down  in  the  scale  than  we  are,  but  Tennessee  represents  about 
the  average  Southern  State,  and  I  will  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

■'The  proportion  between  the  school  period  in  Massachusetts,  the  school  period 
in  the  whole  United  States,  and  the  school  period  in  Tennessee  is  expressed  by  the 
figures  7,  4.4,  and  3;  or,  multiplying  each  by  2,  by  the  figures  14.  S.8,  and  6.  The 
proportion  between  the  productive  capacity  of  each  person  in  Massachusetts,  in 
the  whole  United  States,  and  in  Tennessee  is  expressed  by  the  figures  260. 170,  and 
116;  or,  dividing  by  20  to  bring  to  terms  similar  to  the  others,  we  have  13, 8.5,  and 
5.8,  Think  of  this.  Education  is  as  14  in  Massachusetts  to  8.8  in  United  States 
to  6  in  Tennessee.  Production  is  as  13  in  Massachusetts  to  8.5  in  United  States  to 
5.8  in  Tennessee." 

In  this  wonderful  parallel  showing  the  opportunities  for  public  education  and 
the  figures  showing  the  resulting  production,  these  figures  are  obtained  from 
reports  of  the  State  commissioners  of  education  and  the  National  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation here  in  Washington.  The  figures  for  production  are  obtained  from  the 
reports  of  State  controllers  and  entirely  different  sources,  and  I  have  only  put 
them  side  by  side  and  boiled  them  down,  and  there  is  the  grand  result.  It  is  not 
the  technical  education  that  does  for  the  whole  people;  it  is  the  public  schools. 
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' '  This  is  not  a  mere  coincidence  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts,  the  United  States, 
and  Tennessee;  it  is  the  law  the  world  over.  The  productivity  of  a  people  is 
everywhere  proportional  to  their  education;  that  is,  their  intellectual,  physical, 
and  moral  training.  It  is  not  the  natural  resources,  the  climate,  the  soils,  and 
the  minerals;  it  is  not  even  the  race,  much  as  these  things  count  in  production; 
but  it  is  education  which  above  everything  else  determines  the  wealth-earning 
power  of  a  people." 

The  Southern  people  have  made  great  sacrifices  for  public  education  and  espe- 
cially for  the  education  of  the  negro,  but  they  must  prepare  to  do  even  more  if 
they  are  to  keep  up  with  the  other  States  in  production.  The  State's  represented 
in  this  association  are  still  far  behind  the  Eastern  and  Western  States  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  support  their  public  schools.  Let  me  take  for  comparison 
the  best  school  State  in  the  Union,  Massachusetts,  and  my  own  State  of  Tennes- 
see, whieh  represents,  I  find,  the  average  conditions  in  the  South. 

"  The  population  of  Massachusetts  is  2,805,346;  of  Tennessee  is  2.020,616.  They 
have  the  same  number  of  children  to  educate.  The  enrollment  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  on  their  public  schools  in  1898-99  were  as  follows: 


Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 

471,977 
499,845 

360, 317 
352,734 

"Massachusetts  taught  school  188  days  in  the  year  and  her  enrolled  pupils 
attended  an  average  of  143.5  days.  Tennessee  taught  school  only  89  days  and  her 
enrolled  pupils  attended  only  62.8  days.  The  average  Tennessee  child  is  absent 
26.2  days  in  the  89  days  of  the  school  session. 

Massachusetts  expended  for  all  purposes  of  her  public  schools  in  1898-99 
$13,889,838,  which  was  $38.55  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  and  $5.07  per 
capita  of  her  population.  Tennessee  expended  for  her  public  schools  in  the  same 
year  $1,628,313,  which  is  $4.62  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  and  only  83 
cents  per  capita  of  population.  The  average  expenditure  for  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  is  $19  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  and  $2.67  per  capita  of  the 
population  of  the  entire  country. 

The  power  of  education  in  production  may  be  presented  again  in  this  concrete 
way:  Prom  the  statistics  above  it  is  seen  that  Massachusetts  spent  in  1898-99 
$12,261,525  more  upon  her  public  schools  than  Tennessee.  But  see  what  a  return 
she  gets.  Each  one  of  the  2,805,346  citizens  of  Massachusetts — men,  women,  and 
infants — has,  as  we  have  said,  a  productive  capacity  of  $260  a  year  against  $170  a 
year  for  the  average  inhabitant  of  the  whole  United  States  and  $116  a  year  for  the 
average  inhabitant  of  Tennessee.  The  inhabitant  of  Massachusetts  has  thus  an 
excess  of  $90  a  year  over  the  average  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  and  $144  a 
year  over  the  average  inhabitant  of  Tennessee.  This  means  that  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  earned  last  year  $252,487,140  more  than  the  same  number  of  aver- 
age people  of  the  United  States  and  $403,969,824  more  than  the  same  number  of 
people  in  Tennessee.  Twelve  million  dollars  invested  in  superior  education  yield 
400,000,000  a  year! 

There  is  no  comparison  between  the  natural  resources  of  Massachusetts  and 
Tennessee  in  respect  to  timber,  climate,  soil,  mines,  and  everything  of  that  sort. 
Massachusetts  has  an  advantage  in  waterways  to  a  certain  extent,  but  on  the 
whole,  I  suppose,  one  would  say  that  Tennessee  had  a  tremendous  advantage 
naturally.    In  conclusion,  I  made  this  appeal  to  the  Southern  people: 

"If  the  people  in  the  South  would  compete  in  production  with  the  people  of  the 
other  States  and  of  the  world — and  they  must  do  so  whether  they  will  or  not — 
they  must  educate  all  their  children;  not  only  their  white  children,  but  their  black; 
and  they  must  educate  them  all,  not  poorly  for  a  few  months  in  the  year  and  a 
few  years  in  their  lives,  but  thoroughly  through  a  long  series  of  years.  If  history 
teaches  us  anything  it  is  the  solidarity  of  all  mankind,  that '  no  man  liveth  unto 
himself,'  and  '  no  man  dieth  unto  himself,'  but  that  we  are  each  his  '  brother's 
keeper.' 

"Our  great  resources,  climate,  soils,  and  minerals,  are  useless  in  the  hands  of  an 
untrained  people.  Moreover,  if  we  do  not  educate  our  own  people  to  use  these 
resources  intelligently,  the  trained  men  of  other  States  will  come  in  and  do  so, 
and  make  our  native  people  '  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water '  in 
their  industries. 

"  Some  persons  seem  to  think  that  the  marvelous  energy  and  common  sense  of 
our  people  are  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  their  success  in  the  battle  of  life.    But 
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common  sense  and  even  unmeasured  energy  do  not  win  in  these  days  without  edu- 
cation. W  e  must  give  our  people  knowledge,  and  training  or  they  will  surely  f  ail 
m  the  hot  competition  of  the  twentieth  century.  Will  we  not  realize  that  our 
test  resources  are  our  own  children  and  that  our  highest  duty  is  to  educate  them 
for  the  greatest  usefulness  in  life?  " 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  not  the  fact  of  Massachusetts  being  a  very  large 
manufacturing  State  account  for  part  of  this  earning  capacity  over  Tennessee? — 
A.  Because  for  a  century  she  has  been  educating  her  people;  that  was  not 
brought  in. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  manufacturing  interests  that  are  established  in  Massachu- 
setts are  due  to  education? — A.  Oh,  I  think  so;  very  largely. 

Q.  Compared  with  Tennessee? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  so.  You  take  the  town  of 
Worcester,  for  example.  What  resources  do  you  think  of  for  building  up  the 
great  manufacturing  town  of  Worcester?  No  resources  there;  no  minerals,  no 
ores,  no  coal,  no  transportation  service;  inland  town;  railroads,  of  course — we 
have  them  everywhere.  What  was  it  that  made  Worcester?  Go  back  and  study 
it  and  you  will  see  that  it  was  technical  knowledge  and  education  of  the  people 
right  there  that  built  up  all  that  industry.  So  you  go  around  Massachusetts  and 
study  the  public  education  and  technical  education.  Technical  education  itself 
has  made  it  necessary  to  the  manufacturing  interests — they  had  to  educate  their 
people.  They  could  not  live  without  it.  They  would  have  struggled  along  until 
1865  or  1870,  but  where  would  Massachusetts  be  to-day  if  it  were  not  for  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  her  people?  She  would  not  have  a  tenth  part  of  what  she  has 
got  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question,  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  disposition  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  South  to  curtail  the  education  of 
the  negro  instead  of  increasing  it? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  serious.  There  may 
be  a  few  people  talking  about  it  in  the  newspapers.  I  have  seen  some  statements 
of  that  kind,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  serious.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
doing  everything  in  the  world  they  can. 

Q.  Is  there  any  sentiment  to  divide  the  school  fund  and  allow  the  negro  popu- 
lation to  use  that  which  the  negro  pays  in? — A.  Some  suggestions  are  made  of  that 
in  Georgia  and  some  other  States,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  entertained  seriously. 
It  is  just  from  a  few  politicians  who  always  feel  their  way  to  see  if  they  can  not 
suggest  some  new  platform  or  some  new  doctrine  that  will  give  them  a-  little 
notoriety  or  power.  I  do  not  think  it  is  seriously  considered  in  all  the  Southern 
States.    They  would  not  dare  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Is  there  developing  any  of  the  other  sentiment— to 
educate  the  negro? — A.  More  and  more;  more  and  more.  We  are  feeling  more 
and  more,  I  think ,  that  we  must  educate  them ;  that  we  can  not  get  along  without 
them.  That  is  the  corollary  to  what  you  asked  me  before,  if  they  were  an 
obstruction  or  burden.  We  must  have  them.  The  whole  of  the  thinking  people 
of  the  country  are  all  moving  in  that  direction.  We  have  another  conference 
soon,  some  time  in  April,  I  believe,  in  Salem,  continuing  this  series  of  conferences 
that  was  held  up  here  in  Virginia.  The  people  are  getting  together  and  will  get 
together  in  Salem  in  April  to  consider  these  very  matters— how  we  can  improve 
and  advance  the  condition  of  the  negro. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  get  too  far,  I  do  not  want  to  for- 
get to  suggest  to  the  Doctor  about  the  paper  that  he  had  prepared  upon  technical 
education  thatwe  wanted  printed,  and  we  do  not  wantthe  questions  and  answers 
merely  to  go  in  in  place  of  that  carefully  prepared  paper.  I  want  him  to  be  sure 
to  allow  that  paper  to  stand,  as  well  as  the  other  papers. 

The  Witness.    I  will. 

(The  paper  referred  to  follows.) 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  close  of  the  testimony,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  statement  in  justice  to  myself.  I  have  just  completed  a  book  on  cotton 
and  cotton  oil,  which  covers  to  a  considerable  extent  the  questions  of  labor  and 
education,  and  what  I  have  said,  without  knowing  in  a  very  general  way  Dr. 
Dabney's  views  on  this  subject,  is  so  much  like  them,  that  people  might  think  if 
I  did  not  acknowledge  it  here,  that  I  had  plagiarized  his  views. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Having  made  provision  for  the  elementary  education  of  the  people  on  this  broad 
Plan,  we  may  wisely  turn  our  attention  to  the  technical  education.  A  complete 
system  of  technical  schools  comprehends  the  following: 

1.  A  system  of  trade  schools  in  which  pupils  are  trained  for  the  leading  arts. 

2.  Polytechnic  schools  in  which  instruction  in  the  applied  sciences  and  tech- 
nical or  professional  training  are  offered  more  advanced  students. 
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3.  Institutes  of  technology  or  departments  of  science  in  universities  in  which 
the  highest  professional  instruction  in  the  applied  sciences  is  provided. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  our  early  indifference  in  the  South  to 
science  and  technology.  It  was  in  accordance  with  the  history  of  science  the 
world  over  and  with  the  laws  of  its  development  in  all  countries.  Up  to  50  years 
ago  we  had  all  the  science,  or  more,  than  we  could  use.  We  were  engaged  in 
getting  out  raw  material,  in  "  skinning  "  our  soils,  in  cutting  down  our  forests, 
and  in  working  a  few  surface  mines.  Germany  and  France  supplied  us  at  first 
with  our  science  and  England  or  New  England  with  our  technical  experts. 

A  young  people  always  view  their  raw  material  as  their  chief  source  of  wealth, 
and  they  are  often  too  ready  to  barter  it  for  a  mere  mess  of  pottage.  When  they 
become  older  they  discover  that  it  is  not  upon  natural  wealth  alone,  but  upon  the 
culture  of  the  scientific  intellect,  that  permanent  prosperity  depends.  England 
1  was  not  a  manufacturing  nation  until  the  Elizabethan  age.  Though  coal,  iron, 
and  wood  were  found  in  abundance  in  the  reign  of  the  Plantagenets,  they  pro- 
duced little  prosperity.  Their  home-grown  wool  was  sent  to  Flanders  to  be  man- 
ufactured and  turned  into  cloth.  Spain,  which  had  fallen  heir  to  Arabian  science, 
was  the  greatest  manufacturing  country  of  those  days.  When  the  Moors  were 
banished  and  the  political  crimes  of  Spain  led  to  its  destruction  as  a  nation,  Eng- 
land took  its  position  as  the  leading  industrial  nation  of  the  world.  The  invasion 
of  the  low  countries  by  Philip  II  drove  the  Flemish  manufacturers,  as  the  French 
persecution  drove  the  Huguenots,  to  England,  and  they  introduced  the  industries 
of  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  in  that  country.  In  none  of  these  countries  was  science 
a  subject  of  study  at  this  time.  IThe  acquisition  of  wealth  must  precede  the  culti- 
_^ation  of  science.  Technical  skill  is  needed  to  utilize  the  raw  material  to  the  best 
advantage.  I  The  time  comes,  however,  in  the  history  of  every  nation  when  it 
must  educate  its  people  in  science  and  train  them  in  manufactures  and  industries 
or  it  will  go  down.  This  higher  scientific  education  is  the  forerunner  of  higher 
prosperity,  and  the  nation  which  fails  to  develop  the  intellectual  faculty  for 
production  must  degenerate,  for  it  can  not  stand  still. 

In  society,  as  in  biology,  there  are  three  states.  In  the  first,  the  state  of  primal 
equilibrium,  things  grow  neither  better  nor  worse;  the  second  is  the  state  of  evo- 
lution or  development,  during  which  animals  and  plants  adapt  themselves  to  their 
environments  and  take  on  new  characteristics;  the  third  is  that  of  degeneration, 
when"  they  first  stand  still,  then  decay,  and  so  go  back  to  the  earth  from  which 
they  sprang.  The  same  is  true  of  nations.  A  nation  may  remain  in  equilibrium 
for  a  brief  time  in  the  early  stage  of  its  history,  but  it  is  impossible  to  hold  its 
forces  in  balance  when  its  environment  is  constantly  changing.  To  stand  still 
then  is  to  die.  The  life  of  a  people  industrially  is  science.  We  must  feed  its 
fountains  and  keep  them  pure  or  growth  will  cease,  industry  will  fall,  and  the 
nation  will  die.  Our  Southland  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  state.  We 
have  lived  as  long  as  we  can  upon  the  bounties  of  nature  and  have  reached  that 
point  at  which  we  must  study  science,  learn  the  arts,  use  our  material  resources, 
and  accumulate  wealth  or  else  fall  behind  and  go  down. 

The  study  of  science  and  the  application  of  science  always  have  gone  and  always 
must  go  hand  in  hand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  discoverers  and  appliers  of  science 
are  often  combined  in  the  same  person.  The  interests  of  pure  science  and  of  tech- 
nology are  largely  identical,  and  science  can  not  take  a  step  forward  without 
opening  new  fields  for  industry.  New  truth  in  science  always  leads  to  new  devel- 
opments in  industry.  Hence,  we  must  have  the  inventor  as  well  as  the  investiga- 
tor. So,  on  the  other  hand,  every  advance  of  industry  facilitates  the  experimental 
investigation  upon  which  the  growth  of  pure  science  depends.  See  how  the  glass 
industry  has  promoted  the  progress  of  chemistry,  and  how  the  electrical  industry 
has  in  our  own  time  aided  physics  and  mechanical  engineering.  Pure  science  and 
technology  can  not  be  separated.  Civilization  began  with  man  as  a  tool-making 
animal;  it  has  grown  with  man  as  a  machine-making  being.  It  is  not  the  classics 
or  philosophy  that  alone  makes  a  people  strong,  else  India  might  have  been  the 
ruling  nation  of  the  world  and  England  its  province.  Historically,  technical 
progress  did  not  follow  the  growth  of  science,  but  preceded-it.  Mining  developed 
geology.  Fisheries  led  to  biology.  If  civilization  owes  so  much  to  technical 
knowledge,  why,  then,  does  not  that  knowledge  form  a  part  of  our  higher  educa- 
tion?   It  should  and  must,  if  we  would  keep  step  with  the  progress  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  General  Lee  was  a  great  believer  in  scientific 
and  technical  education.  Says  Professor  Joynes,  his  colleague:  "  General  Lee's 
plans  for  the  development  of  Washington  College  were  distinct  and  definite.  He 
aimed  to  make  this  college  represent  at  once  the  wants  and  the  genius  of  the 
country.  Under  his  influence  the  classical  and  literary  schools  of  the  college 
were  fully  sustained;  yet-he  recognized  the  fact  that  material  well-being  is  for  a 
people  a  condition  of  all  high  civilization,  and  therefore,  though  utterly  out  of 
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sympathy  with  the  modern  advocates  of  materialistic  education,  he  sought  to 
provide  all  the  means  for  the  development  of  science  and  for  its  practical  appli- 
cations. "    The  Southern  people  have  still  to  realize  the  ideals  of  Lee  in  education. 

No  one  shall  surpass  me  in  giving  praise  to  the  old-time  college.  For  giving  men 
character  and  classical  culture  it  was  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  its  day,  but  it  was 
deficient  in  that  it  did  not  qualify  all  its  students  for  all  the  work  of  life.  We 
can  not  all  be  preachers,  teachers,  or  statesmen,  and  the  great  defect  of  the  old 
college  was  that  it  had  no  training  for  young  men  who  had  no  taste  for  the 
classics,  literature,  or  philosophy  and  were  not  fitted  for  the  higher  walks  of 
professional  life.  It  gave  a  one-sided  education.  As  Emerson  said,  "  We  are 
students  of  words;  we  are  shut  up  in  schools,  colleges,  and  recitation  rooms  for 
10  or  15  years,  and  come  out  at  last  with  a  bag  of  wind,  a  memory-of  words,  and 
do  not  know  a  thing.  We  can  not  use  our  hands  or  our  legs  or  our  eyes  or  our 
arms."  The  old  college  gave  the  youth  splendid  training  in  the  humanities  so 
called,  but  it  was  deficient  in  the  study  of  nature.  "The  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man,"  but  man,  his  languages,  literatures,  and  philosophies  are  not  the 
only  things  in  the  world.  Outside  of  man  is  the  whole  world  of  nature,  and  man 
has  to  live  and  work  out  his  own  salvation  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  this 
natural  world.  The  same  Creator  made  all  things  and  declared  them  good.  Man 
is,  indeed,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made;  but  nature  is  just  as  full  of  wisdom 
and  of  law  and  almost  as  fearful  and  wonderful  as  man  himself. 

About  1870  the  necessity  for  reform  in  our  system  of  college  education  became 
apparent  to  us,  as  it  did  to  scholars  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  defects  men- 
tioned were  not  peculiar  to  our  country  or  to  our  time.  The"movement  for  scien- 
tific and  technical  education  during  the  last  20  years  was  world-wide,  and  the 
changes  made  in  college  education  in  the  South  were  only  a  part  of  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  trend  of  modern  thought  and  industrial  development. 

It  was  otherwise  an  auspicious  time  for  a  change  of  our  system  of  education. 
A  new  day  had  dawned.  In  1865  the  South  awoke  suddenly  out  of  medieval  night 
and  found  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  scientific  age  and  a  day  of  tremendous  material 
development.  She  commenced  to  appreciate  for  the  first  time  her  birthright  of 
almost  boundless  material  resources,  and  set  bravely  to  work  to  build  up  her 
waste  places  and  win  back  the  wealth  she  had  lost.  She  commenced  asking  her- 
self, What  good  are  coals,  iron  ores,  zinc  ores,  hard  wood,  water  powers,  marbles, 
and  such  things,  unless  utilized?  Why  not  train  our  own  young  men  to  manufac- 
ture these  things  into  commercial  products?  Is  not  the  fact  that  these  things  still  lie 
in  the  mountains  unused  chiefly  owing  to  that  other  fact  that  we  have  no  men 
who  know  how  to  use  them?  Hence  it  was  determined  that  Southern  boys,  at 
least,  should  have  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  scientific  and  technical  education, 
and  thus  be  qualified  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  material  resources  of  the 
country.  As  Huxley  expresses  it,  "It  is  folly  to  continue,  in  this  age  of  full 
modern  artillery,  to  train  our  boys  to  do  battle  in  it  equipped  only  w^ththe  sword 
and  shield  of  the  ancient  gladiator."  The  chemist's  balance  or  the  engineer's 
transit  are  better  instruments  for  this  time.  In  a  scientific  age  and  in  an  indus- 
trial section  an  exclusive  education  in  the  dead  languages  was  a  curious  anomaly 
which  we  hastened  to  abandon.  The  flowers  of  literature  should  indeed  be  culti- 
vated, but  it  is  not  wise  to  send  men  into  our  fields  of  industry  to  reap  the  harvest 
when  they  have  been  taught  only  to  pick  the  flowers  and  push  aside  the  wheat. 
We  wanted  to  grow  rich  and  strong,  and  here  was  an  honorable  and  healthful 
way  of  doing  so.  As  a  result,  therefore,  of  these  considerations,  practical  as  well 
as  philosophical,  there  has  been  between  1870  and  the  present  time  a  wonderful 
development  in  scientific  and  technical  education  in  the  South. 

Such  were  the  forces  and  the  necessities  which  gave  rise  to  an  entirely  new 
class  of  institutions  in  this  section.  After  the  wonderful  growth  of  all  kinds  of 
schools  in  the  South,  the  most  interesting  fact  in  our  recent  history  is  the  rapid 
development  of  schools  of  science  and  technology.  The  report  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  for  1898-99  shows  that  out  of  152  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  general  character  in  the  South,  including  Maryland  and  Missouri,  16  have 
extensive  technical  departments.  In  addition  to  this  there  are,  counting  those 
for  colored  students,  in  these  States  28  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges;  3 
State  schools  of  technology  or  mining,  separate  from  these  colleges;  6  local  techni- 
cal schools,  and  3  separate  military  academies— making  a  total  of  192  schools  in 
these  States  giving  good  instruction  in  science  or  technology.  None  of  these 
except  the  military  schools  existed  prior  to  1865. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  mention  any  of  these  schools  or  their  work.  The  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute,  the  Miller  Manual  Training  School  of  Albermarle, 
the  engineering  department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Georgia 
School  of  Technology  are  splendid  representatives  of  this  class  of  institution. 
Their  scope  and  work  are  so  well  known  to  you  that  I  may  point  to  them  with- 
out description  as  the  best  types  of  the  kind  of  school  that  the  South  needs. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April  10,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PROF.  RICHARD  R.  WRIGHT, 

President  of  the  Georgia  State  Industrial  College  (Colored). 

The  commission  met  at  2.42  p.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  Rich- 
ard R.  Wright  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  may  state  your  full  name,  your  address,  and  your 
occupation. — A.  Richard  R.  Wright ;  teacher;  College,  Ga.  That  is  the  name  of  the 
town,  near  Savannah. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  teaching? — A.  About  22 
years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  graduate  of  a  college? — A.  Yes,  I  am;  of  the  Atlanta  University. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Industrial  College? — A.  From  its 
beginning ;  for  10  years. 

Q.  How  was  that  organized,  and  when? — A.  In  1891  it  began  its  operation.  It 
was  organized  under  what  was  called  the  land-scrip  fund  and  the  Morrill  fund. 
The  land-scrip  fund  had  been  given  previously  to  the  Atlanta  University,  but  was 
taken  from  the  Atlanta  University  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  this  school,  and 
so  we  get  these  two  funds. 

Q.  What  income,  if  any,  have  you? — A.  About  $16,000  per  annum. 

Q.  That  comes  from  the  funds  you  spoke  of? — A.  Yes: 

Q.  Does  any  assistance  come  from  the  State  of  Georgia? — A..  Of  course,  all  this 
comes  through  the  State,  but  as  a  direct  appropriation  from  the  State  we  receive  none. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  teachers  in  your  faculty? — A.  We  have  17. 

Q.  How  many  students? — A.  We  have  500  now. 

Q.  Would  you  give  the  commission,  briefly,  the  course  of  study  and  training? — A. 
We  have  some  10  different  trades.  We  teach  the  industrial  trades,  such  as  shoe- 
making  and  tailoring;  and  we  teach  painting  and  carpentering  and  blacksmithing, 
and  we  also  teach  sewing.  We  have  just  taken  in  girls,  and  we  teach  them  plain 
and  fancy  sewing.  Wo  also  teach  agriculture.  We  give  the  boys  training  in  that — 
in  farming. 

Q.  Do  you  give  any  literary  training? — A.  Yes.  Really  it  is  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  The  main  branch  of  the  University  of  Georgia  is  for  the  whites, 
and  this  the  branch  for  the  colored  people,  and  therefore  has  a  complete  college 
course. 

Q.  You  are  authorized  to  graduate  and  give  diplomas? — A.  Yes;  we  give  diplo- 
mas. We  give  what  is  called  the  degree  of  A.  B.  Very  few  negroes  take  that  degree, 
because  they  go  out  into  their  work  before  they  have  taken  a  sufficient  course  for 
the  degree.  When  they  have  taken  a  sufficient  course  to  enable  them  to  go  out  in 
the  various  trades  I  have  spoken  of  they  generally  leave. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  complete  a  course  in  your  college? — A.  That  depends 
on  the  degree  of  advancement  which  the  pupil  has  when  he  comes.  We  think  that 
we  can  finish  up  most  of  those  that  come  from  the  grammar  schools  in  3  .years.  We 
send  them  out  to  begin  their  work  as  tradesmen.  Of  course  those  that  go  higher 
than  that  have  to  take  4  years  or  more. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  is  charged  the  student? — A.  There  is  no  fee,  except  his 
board  and  necessary  expenses. 

Q.  How  many  years  do  you  give  in  your  industrial  training? — A.  We  give  4  years 
in  the  complete  course,  from  the  time  the  boy  comes.  He  must  have  attained  cer- 
tain literary  standing,  as  well  as  an  industrial  standing.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
school  for  the  purpose  of  training  them  to  go  out  among  the  people  and  assist  them. 

Q.  How  efficient  as  mechanics  are  your  students  when  they  leave  the  school? — 
A.  I  might  speak  of  a  case  that  is  perhaps  a  sample.  A  young  man  graduated  in 
the  school  and  was  sent  out  to  do  wort  in  the  city.  He  went  to  work  as  a  brick 
mason  at  about  $1.50  a  day,  and  remained  there  for  some  little  tinie  and  was 
advanced  to  the  position  6f  foreman.  He  then  went  to  the  town  of  Hawkinsville 
and  began  to  work.  He  finally  was  put  in  charge  of  the  work  of  erecting  the  court- 
house at  Hawkinsville.  That  young  man  and  about  10  or  12  others  are  now  engaged 
in  erecting  a  large  three-story  brick  building  on  our  own  campus.  Boys  coming 
there  who  have  been  making  practically  nothing  have  become  good  workmen,  making 
from  $1.50  to  $3  a  day. 

Q.  Have  you  a  farm  in  connection  with  your  college? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  buildings  and  equipment?— A.  Yes;  we  have  fair  equipments  for 
them.  During  the  past  year  we  have  had  25  acres  only  as  an  experiment  farm,  to 
see  how  much  we  could  raise  on  that.     We  made  that  farm  pay  about  $1,000,  with 
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the  student  heip  and  1  man  in  charge  of  it.  We  have  tried  to  show  how  much  a 
person  could  raise  on  a  little  one-horse  farm  by  special  work. 

Q.  1b  that  devoted  to  general  farming,  or  some  particular  line? — A.  It  is  mostly 
trucking — truck  farming,  as  it  is  called  down  there — the  raising  of  various  kinds  of 
vegetables  for  the  market. 

Q.  What  would  you  estimate  to  be  the  value  of  your  farm  and  equipment  at  the 
present  time? — A.  We  got  it  in  the  woods — got  it  for  little  or  nothing,  and  put  the 
improvements  on  it.  I  can  hardly  tell  what  it  would  be  worth  now,  but  it  is  near 
the  city  and  would  be  worth  at  the  rate  of  perhaps  $40  an  acre. 

Q.  How  many  acres  have  yon? — A.  We  have  about  50.  I  suppose  our  farm  would 
be  worth  something  like  $3,500,  equipment  and  all.  That  would  be  a  fair  estimate. 
We  are  within  4A  miles  of  the  city,  and  the  value  is  mostly  in  the  land. 

Q.  How  many  students  have  you  graduated? — A.  We  have  now  graduated  about 
60  students. 

Q.  Is  it  for  males  only  ?  —A.  It  has  been  up  to  within  2  years.  We  have  just  taken 
in  females. 

Q.  The  students  that  you  graduate  go  into  the  industries  that  they  have  learned 
while  in  your  school  ? — A.  Yes;  as  a  general  thing.  I  should  say  that  something  over 
50  per  cent  of  them  are  now  engaged  in  the  very  trades  for  which  they  were  trained. 
Others  have  found  other  engagements.  Some  oif  them  have  gone  to  other  schools  and 
are  still  studying. 

Q.  You  consider  it  important  for  the  colored  students  to  get  the  benefit  of  an 
industrial  trade? — A.  Decidedly  so;  yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  a  paper,  I  believe,  that  yon  have  prepared  to  read  before  the 
commission.  Unless  you  can  think,  or  some  member  of  the  commission  can  think,  of 
something  further  preliminary,  you  may  proceed  to  read  that  paper. — A.  (Reading :) 

"NEGKO  FARM  LABOR  IX  GEORGIA. 

"The  labor  system  of  the  South  at  the  emancipation  was  not  only  revolutionized, 
but  practically  paralyzed  for  a  time.  For  the  5  years  following  the  war,  the  strug- 
gle over  the  reconstruction  of  the  States  and  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Negro  not 
ooly  kept  the  Negro  labor  of  the  South  in  a  chaotic  condition,  but  virtually  so 
unnerved  the  white  people  of  the  South  that  they  did  not  begin  in  dead  earnest  the 
rehabilitation  of  their  section  until  1870.  Few  people  can  realize  the  sad  plight 
in  which  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  left  the  South.  The  transference  of  the 
title  to  $3,000,000,000  worth  of  property  from  master  to  slave  by  ono  fell  stroke 
of  the  pen  was  indeed  a  great  transaction.  It  was  a  great  loss  in  money.  Under 
slavery,  according  to  an  official  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  President 
Polk,  the  cost  of  feeding  and  clothing  a  slave  was  $30  per  annum,  and  the  slave 
owner  therefore  made  from  $100  to  $400  on  each  slave.  But  the  transference 
iuvolved  not  only  a  money  loss,  but  the  making  of  the  slave  the  equal  in  citizenship 
to  his  former  master.  It  did  this,  but  it  did  not  give  the  freedman  his  mule  and  40 
acres.  The  slave  found  himself  without  an  effort  of  his  own  invested  with  the  priv- 
ilege not  only  to  hunt,  fish,  and  lounge  around  as  he  had  seen  his  free  master  do,  but 
clothed  with  the  right  to  talk  politics  and  vote  as  he  had  been  told  that  his  master 
had  done.  These  privileges,  denied  to  him  by  slavery,  were  now  given  to  him  by 
freedom.    Words  can  not  picture  the  full  meaning  of  such  a  revolution. 

"What  was  more  natural  than  that  the  Negro,  in  his  attempt  to  enjoy  these  priv- 
ileges, should  have  misused  them.  He  did  not  understand  the  struggle  that  was 
going  on  over  the  reconstruction  of  the  Staces.  The  carpet  baggers  and  their  white 
associates  were  conducting  this  contest.  That  he  should  have  consented  to  be  used 
by  the  latter  was  his  only  alternative,  as  his  late  masters  where  wholly  unprepared 
to  treat  with  him  on  any  other  terms  than  that  of  quasi  slavery.  It  is  true,  while 
slavery  and  the  war  lasted,  that  the  Negro  had  shown  his  late  masters  an  example  of 
fidelity  and  generosity  which  neither  the  South  nor  the  world  can  fail  to  admire. 
Indeed,  few  Southern  orators  to-day,  especially  those  of  the  old  school,  fail  to  point 
with  pride  to  the  fidelity  of  their  late  slaves  during  the  war  time,  and  to  their 
faithfulness  and  efficiency  as  laborers  before  the  war.  But  somehow  or  other,  the 
new  condition  brought  about  by  emancipation  was  not  greatly  relieved  by  this  fact 
of  their  previous  good  behavior.  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson,  formerly  a  Southern 
man,  declares  that  the  Southern  legislatures  had  sought,  in  the  same  sessions  in 
which  they  gave  their  assent  to  the  emancipating  amendment,  virtually  to  undo  the 
work  of  emancipation,  'substituting  a  slavery  of  legal  restraints  and  disabilities 
for  a  slavery  of  private  ownership.'  Thus  there  began  a  political  contest,  essen- 
tially between  the  laborer  and  his  employer,  which  for  a  long  time  has  absorbed  a 
great  deal  of  the  energies  which  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
farm  labor  and  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  South. 

"  But  I  am  glad  to  testify  to-day  that  in  the  light  of  the  progress  of  the  past  10  or 
15  years  the  statement  above  sounds  somewhat  like  an  extract  from  ancient  history. 
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There  is  now  practically  peace  and  harmony  between  the  races  throughout  the 
South.  I  am  speaking  of  the  laboring  population.  They  have  never  learned  the 
art  of  politics,  and  they  are  far  less  interested  in  them  to-day  than  the  white  men 
who  are  striving  to  deprive  the  negro  of  the  ballot.  From  a  landless,  homeless  class 
of  ex-slaves  in  1865  the  negroes  in  Georgia  have  become  taxpayers  to  the  amount,  in 
1879,  of  $5,182,398 ;  in  1886,  $8,655,298 ;  and  in  1900,  $14,118,720,  including  the  owner- 
ship of  a  million  acres  of  farm  land. 

"  Hon.  Martin  V.  Calvin  makes  for  me  the  following  comparison : 

PROPERTY  OF  NEGRO  TAXPAYERS,  1886,  COMPARED  WITH  1900. 


Number 

acres  of 

land. 

Value. 

Household 
and  kitch- 
en furni- 
ture. 

Horses, 
mules,  and 
other  stock. 

Plantation 
and  me- 
chanical 
tools. 

Aggregate 

property 

(including 

cities). 

1900 

1886 

1,075,073 
802, 939 

$4,274,549 
2, 508, 198 

*1,  655, 092 
858, 329 

$2, 424, 674 
2,166,569 

$469,637 
260, 549 

$14, 118, 720 
8,655,298 

272,134 
33.8 

1, 766, 351 
70.4 

796, 763 
92.7 

258,105 
11.9 

209,088 
80.2 

5,463,422 

62.1 

"As  compared  with  former  years,  this  shows  a  condition  of  healthy  improvement. 
In  fact,  bearing  in  mind  the  disparity  between  the  condition  of  their  intelligence, 
and  the  fact  that  the  white  people  of  Georgia  began  their  post-emancipation  period 
with  practically  all  the  property  of  the  State  in  their  hands,  valued  then  at  more 
than  $222,183,787,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  colored  laborer  has  truly  done 
well  to  save  out  of  his  scanty  earnings  during  the  past  35  years  $1  for  every  $16  saved 
by  his  more  fortunate  white  employer  during  the  same  period. 

"There  are  in  Georgia  three  classes  of  Negro  farm  laborers — the  croppers  or  wage- 
earners,  the  renters  or  tenants,  and  the  owners.  The  croppers  or  wage-earners  get 
$6  to  $12  per  month  with  rations,  home,  and  fuel.  The  tenants  or  renters  pay  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  crop  for  the  rent  of  land. 

"  But  I  do  not  intend,  to  speak  of  the  entire  State.  I  have  chosen  a  group  of  coun- 
ties in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  generally  known  as  the  wire-grass  region. 
There  are  32  counties  in  this  group,  extending  entirely  across  the  State,  below  lati- 
tude 32°.  In  the  past  three  decades  this  section  has  made  great  progress.  I  quote 
Mr.  H.  R.  Harper,  editor  of  the  Rome  Tribune. 

"south  Georgia's  growth. 

"Mr.  Houston  R.  Harper,  editor  of  the  Rome  Tribune,  recently  spent  a  week  rest- 
ing and  recuperating  in  south  Georgia  and  Florida.  Commenting  on  the  many  evi- 
dences of  enterprise  and  prosperity  in  south  Georgia,  and  comparing  it  with  north 
Georgia,  Mr.  Harper  says :  '  North  Georgia  is  not  growing  as  south  Georgia  is.  The 
last  census  shows  this.  Everywhere  down  there  new  roofs  are  to  be  seen.  New 
railroads  are  being  built.  New  factories  and  new  enterprises  are  going  up.  Every 
town  hits  felt  a  rise  of  from  25  to  200  per  cent  in  real-estate  values.  The  writer,  dur- 
ing a  recent  trip  through  Georgia,  was  especially  impressed  with  the  neatness  of  the 
homes — no  tumble-down  fences  and  paint-blistered  houses,  but  everywhere  visible 
signs  of  thrift,  progress,  and  prosperity.'  Commenting  on  the  above,  the  Quitman 
Free  Press  says:  'It  is  confidently  believed  by  conservative  and  thinking  people 
that  the  wire-grass  section  is  entering  upon  an  era  of  development  that  will  be 
unparalled  in  the  history  of  the  State.  There  are  vast  possibilities  of  wealth  in 
south  Georgia  that  have  not  yet  been  developed,  chief  among  these  being  the  sugar 
industry.' 

"The  papers  are  taking  up  this  question,  and  its  agitation  is  sure  to  be  of  great 
good  to  this  section.  There  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil, 
and  when  once  capital  can  be  enlisted  in  this  enterprise  south  Georgia  will  grow  in 
wealth  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

"There  has  been  noted,  too,  lately,  the  erection  of  a  plant  in  Brooklyn  for  the 
utilization  of  wire  grass  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  other  articles.  The 
papers  state  that  the  plant  is  now  at  work  and  is  turning  out  somo  very  artistic 
pieces  of  furniture  as  well  as  matting  and  coarse  twine  and  expects  later  to  make 
rope  out  of  this  same  material.  I  mention  this  to  say  that  the  supply  of  wire  grass 
in  this  section  I  speak  of  is  simply  immense. 

"  The  wire-grass  region  labor  is  practically  colored.  In  1870  there  were,  however, 
in  this  wire-grass  region  98,221  white  peopln  and  96,206  colored  persons,  or  2,015 
more  whites  than  colored.     According  to  the  census  of  1890  the  whites  had  increased 
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to  144,893  and  the  negroes  to  166,710,  or  21,817  more  colored  than  whites.  The  col- 
ored people  in  this  section  had  in  1890  added  to  xheir  number  more  than  70,000  and 
the  whites  a  little  more  than  56,000  The  increase  of  population  in  this  section  has 
been  quite  great  for  the  decade  ending  in  1900,  but  it  seems  that  the  colored  people 
are  still  in  the  majority.  According  to  the  comptroller-general's  last  report  for  the 
year  1900  the  wire-grass  colored  people  own  413,178  acres  of  land,  nearly  half  of  the 
farming  land  accredited  to  the  colored  people  of  Georgia.  All  of  them  began  to  work 
for  small  wages  or  part  of  the  crops.  Now  only  about  30  per  cent  of  them  are  crop- 
pers or  wage- workers;  60  per  cent  of  them  are  tenants  or  renters,  and  10  per  cent  of 
them  own  and  work  their  own  farms.  The  wages  for  a  farm  laborer  in  this  section 
are  very  small,  and  consequently  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  leave  the  farm  and 
work  on  the  railroads,  the  turpentine  farms,  and  the  sawmills.  This  section  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  naval  supply  center  in  the  world  and  the  work  is  mostly  done  by 
the  wire-grass  colored  people.  While  there  are  a  number  of  avocations  to  which  the 
colored  laborer  can  resort  for  a  scanty  living,  the  average  wire-grass  colored  man  is 
a  farmer.  His  farming,  however,  is  of  the  crudest  kind.  Except  in  rare  instances 
he  has  no  practical  knowledge  of  improved  machinery.  He  follows  the  same  routine 
of  farm  cultivation  pursued  by  his  late  slave  master,  who  himself  had  never  intro- 
duced labor-saving  machinery  into  his  farming. 

"While  it  is  a  fact  that  as  a  rule  the  land  which  has  fallen  into  their  possession  is 
the  old  broom  sedge  or  so-called  worn-out  fields,  yet  since  the  war  the  acreage  of 
improved  land  has  increased  in  Georgia  from  8,062,758  to  30,971,518  acres,  and  with 
it  the  value  of  farm  land  has  increased.  This  increase  is  due  largely  to  the  increase 
of  the  productive  efficiency  of  free  labor.  Anyone  who  considers  the  circumstances 
nnder  which  the  colored  Georgian  has  come  in  possession  of  1,075,073  acres  of  farm 
land  and  has  gained  over  $14,000,000  worth  of  taxable  property,  substantially  in  less 
than  a  generation,  must  experience  some  difficulty  in  subscribing  to  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  that  the  colored  farm  laborer  will  not  work  as  well  nnder  the  incitements 
of  ambition  and  self-interest  as  he  did  under  fear  of  punishment  and  as  he  will  now 
when  not  under  control. 

"The  wages  upon  the  farm  are  so  small,  however,  and  the  conveniences  are  usually 
so  meager,  that  there  can  be  little  wonder  that  there  is  a  general  disposition  among 
the  colored  farm  laborers  either  to  rent  or  buy  land.  The  colored  laborer  feels  that  he 
can  scarcely  make  less  to  live  upon,  and  he  knows  that  ho  will  not  have  to  work  so 
hard. 

"Some  of  the  planters  write  me  that  when  the  colored  laborer  is  properly  treated, 
and  he  is  not  subjected  to  extortion  and  undue  hardships,  there  is  no  more  reliable 
labor  to  be  found  anywhere,  considering  its  degree  of  intelligence.  Poor  wages  and 
bad  treatment  are  calculated  to  either  drive  the  most  efficient  labor  from  the  country 
to  the  city  or  to  render  such  labor  practically  worthless.  But  the  fact  that  there  are 
so  many  fairly  prosperous  colored  farmers  in  the  wire-grass  region  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  best  colored  people  and  the  best  white 
people  are  there  working  together  to  better  their  condition. 

"The  criminal  population  of  this  section  is  not  large.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  principal  keeper  of  the  penitentiary  there  are  (out  of  a  negro  population  of  more 
than  166,710)  only  673  negro  State  prisoners,  and  these  are  engaged  in  working  at 
the  turpentine  industry,  on  farms,  in  getting  out  cross-ties,  and  on  public  roads  and 
streets.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  employment  of  these  prisoners  in  this  class  of  work 
tends  not  only  to  lower  the  standard  of  living,  to  lessen  the  desireableness  and  profit- 
ableness of  such  work  by  free  labor,  but  greatly  to  lower  the  morals  and  efficiency 
of  labor  in  the  neighborhood.  This  cheap  convict  labor  keeps  down  the  price  of 
labor  so  low  that  very  few  free  colored  laborers  can  do  more  than  eke  out  a  miserable 
living.  The  low  state  of  morals  and  of  sustenance  superinduced  by  this  condition 
tends  to  render  hopeless  any  effort  of  the  ordinary  colored  laborers  to  improve  their 
condition.  They  are  thus  content  to  eke  out  a  miserable  living  from  patches  instead 
of  farms,  and  to  get  a  pittance  from  odd  jobs  and  such  other  work  as  that  in  which 
convicts  are  largely  employed,  if  they  can  but  get  a  little  cash  for  it.  Everybody 
must  admit  that  this  is  a  very  undesirable  state  of  affairs,  a  condition  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 

"  But  it  is  hardly  fair,  I  think,  to  assert  that  the  wire-grass  negro  ib  a  burden  to 
the  white  man.  There  are  26,000  negro  polls  in  this  region  from  which  $1  poll  tax 
is  collected,  and  they  own  property  valued  at  $3,063,896.  This  property  is  taxed  at 
the  rate  of -5.20  mills,  and  yields  $15,932.25,  in  consideration  of  which  they  receive 
police  protection  and  an  expenditure  of  an  educational  fund  of  $12,328.16.  Their 
schools  run  from  3  to  5  months,  and  have  been  of  immense  value  to  the  negro,  for 
they  are  administered  by  one  of  the  best  State  school  commissioners  in  the  country. 
Yet  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  had  the  greatest  effect  in  rendering  the  labor 
more  efficient  and  productive.  The  colored  man  has  had  no  teaching  along  the  lines 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  the  needs  of  plants  and  plant  growth,  how  to  use 
fertilizers,  l<ow  to  make  the  common  tools  and  agricultural  implements,  as  well  as 
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how  to  best  handle  the  improved  farm  and  agricultural  machinery.  Nevertheless, 
a  comparative  view  of  the  slave  labor  and  the  free  labor  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
freed  negro.  In  the  past  30  years  the  freed  negro  has  increased  his  productive  power 
at  least  twofold.  He  is  twice  as  efficient  as  a  free  man  as  he  was  as  a  slave.  He 
produces  twice  as  much  to-day  as  he  did  then.  Contrary  to  the  popular  belief,  the 
old  slave  negro  laborer  has  proved  a  flat  failure  in  freedom.  There  are  very  few 
cases  of  success  in  farming  reported  among  the  colored  men  before  1870.  There  are 
rare  instances  of  success,  but  the  record  is  against  most  of  the  old  slavery  time 
negroes,  because  they  came  out  of  slavery  without  any  fixed  or  settled  habits  of 
labor — without  control.  While  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  negro  property  owners 
were  born  before  the  war,  they  are  only  in  a  very  slight  degree  the  product  of 
slavery.  The  colored  man  who  has  worked  his  way  up  from  the  rented-mule  stage 
of  the  cropper  or  renter  to  that  of  the  proprietorship  of  a  few  goodly  acres  is  the 
man  who  has  spent  the  most  of  his  years  as  a  free  man ;  he  is  the  only  man  who  has 
the  ambition  to  own  the  few  acres  which  he  tills.  Since  emancipation  there  has 
been  in  Georgia  an  increase  of  the  value  of  farming  land,  an  increase  of  the  number 
of  small  farms,  an  increase  of  the  amount  and  variety  of  productions,  and  above  all 
an  increase  of  patriotism  and  of  energy  for  the  advancement  of  the  common  welfare. 
No  longer  are  nearly  one-half  of  its  population  enemies  to  the  Commonwealth. 

"Thus,  I  repeat,  notwithstanding  the  lack  of  agricultural  instruction,  the  wire- 
grass  region  with  her  negro  labor  produces  more  corn  and  cotton  to-day  than  ever 
before.  Her  naval-stores  industry  and  sawmills  are  almost  entirely  manipulated  by 
negro  labor,  and  the  output  of  these  is  greater  than  ever  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  The  only  industry  which  I  recall  that  was  prosperous  in  antebellum  times, 
but  is  behind  now,  is  the  cultivation  of  rice.  This  industry  in  Georgia  has  been 
greatly  neglected.  Before  the  war  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  yielded  170,000,000 
pounds  of  rice.  Now  the  entire  yield  in  the  United  States,  covering  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana,  is  only  136,970,720,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  yielding  only  26,638,720  pounds.  This  industry  can  and  should  be  revived. 
The  colored  labor  is  the  main  dependence  in  the  cultivation  of  rice.  With  the  proper 
instruction  and  encouragement  I  see  no  reason  why  rice  should  not  be  as  abundantly 
produced  in  Georgia  to-day  as  before  the  war. 

"The  burden  of  this  recital  is  a  plea  for  the  improvement  of  negro  farm  labor. 
It  is  suicidal  to  neglect  the  improvement  of  one-half  of  the  farming  population  of 
Georgia,  for  more  than  54  per  cent  of  those  engaged  in  farming  in  Georgia  are 
negroes.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  this  labor  by  raising  the  standard  of  intelli- 
gent farming  is  to  advance  the  best  interest  of  the  country.  To  instill  into  the 
negro  farm  laborer  the  ambition  to  become  his  own  master  on  the  farm  is  to  awaken 
the  ambition  of  the  white  tenant  to  become  the  owner  of  the  soil  he  works  and  thus 
reirove  a  great  menace  to  the  Commonweath. 

' '  The  great  drawback  and  discouragement  of  the  colored  farmers  is  a  lack  of  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  soil  and  of  improved  farming  implements.  I  think  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  there  is  now  little  or  no  effort  put  forth  to  improve  the  colored  farmer. 
No  farmers'  institutes  are  held  among  them.  Little  or  no  agricultural  literature 
reaches  them.  The  agricultural  experiment  stations  are  of  practically  no  benefit  to 
them.  Except  those  who  are  laborers  upon  farms  of  white  planters,  very  few  use 
the  improved  farming  implements  and  machines.  Both  in  field  and  barn  the  old 
methods  of  agriculture  are  still  in  vogue,  especially  among  the  colored  farm  owners. 
There  arej  however,  some  excellent  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

"The  credit  system  and  general  extortion  are  assigned  as  among  the  chief  causes 
for  a  lack  of  improvement  in  the  efficiency  and  bettered  condition  of  negro  farm 
labor.  The  lawlessness  of  lynchers  and  '  white  cappers'  is  another  prime  cause  for 
the  abandoment  of  farm  life  by  some.  Their  inability  to  make  a  living  on  the  farm 
is  another. 

"It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  these  are  not  the  only  causes.  General  lazi- 
ness and  shiftlessness  may  be  successfully  charged  against  a  large  percentage  of  thoBe 
who  leave  the  farm  and  flock  to  the  city.  It  must  be  admitted  also  that  there  is  a 
growing  class  of  white  citizens  in  the  country  who  are  anxious  to  do  all  they  can  for 
the  improvement  of  negro  farmers,  whether  they  are  tenants  or  owners,  and  that  it 
is  largely  through  the  efforts  of  this  class  that  the  colored  people  have  accomplished 
what  they  have.  A  strenuous  effort,  however,  should  be  put  forth  in  the  South  to 
have  the  colored  man  become  an  intelligent  owner  rather  than  a  wage  worker  or  a 
tenant  on  the  farm.  The  tenantry  system  tends  to  keep  the  farm  laborer  poor, 
ignorant,  and  lazy,  and  the  cropper  unambitious  and  unreliable.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  farm  labor  of  Georgia  belongs  to  these  two  classes,  and  their  general  shiftless- 
ness and  restlessness  are  due  to  this  system  and  to  their  ignorance.  If  given  thesame 
chance  that  would  have  to  be  given  to  imported  foreign  labor,  and  if  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  education  is  given  and  the  law  officers  are  respectable,  and  the  courts 
respected,  the  producing  power  of  the  negro  can  not  be  surpassed,  and,  too,  I  believe 
that  the  greater  the  number  of  land  owners,  whatever  their  nationality,  the  more 
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prosperous  will  become  the  section.     By  all  means  make  the  negroes  owners  of  their 
farms. 

"Not  only,  then,  should  the  colored  farmer  be  encouraged  to  own  his  own  farm, 
but  efforts  should  be  put  forth  to  make  farm  life  desirable  to  the  colored  people.  So 
far  as  the  South  is  concerned,  for  many  years  to  come  they  will  be  the  chief  and 
the  best  labor  for  that  section,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  country  that  they 
should  become  as  contented  and  efficient  as  possible. 

"The  colored  farmer  could  be  greatly  helped  by  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  taking  a  number  of  young  men  and  assigning  them  to  the  various 
scientilic  divisions  of  the  Agricultural  Department  for  study  along  the  lines  of  the 
application  of  science  to  production  in  the  field,  the  stable,  and  the  farm  factory. 
While  thus  engaged  these  young  men  are  the  employees  of  the  Government  at 
laborers'  wages.  This  is  the  only  way  the  colored  people  can  get  competent  instruc- 
tion, for  there  is  now  no  place  in  Georgia  where  a  colored  youth  can  get  proper 
training  in  the  science  of  agriculture ;  there  are  very  few  colored  men  in  the  country 
who  are  capable  of  giving  such  instruction  in  any  of  the  colored  colleges  or  schools. 
Hence,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  authority  and  can  be  induced  to  take 
a  half  dozen  or  so  bright  youths  of  the  negro  race  and  let  them  get  the  proper 
instruction,  these  could  go  back  to  the  South  and  greatly  improve  the  negro  farm 
labor  of  the  South  by  giving  instruction  in  the  various  colleges  and  holding  insti- 
tutes for  the  instruction  and  encouragement  of  colored  farmers.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Agricultural  Department  eonld  spend  a  portion  of  its  income  in  any  way  that 
would  be  more  profitable  to  the  country.  I  do  not  advocate  the  pensioning  of  the 
old  slaves  or  the  paying  of  the  old  masters  for  the  loss  of  their  slaves,  but  I  do 
think  that  the  Government,  whose  coffers  are  now  bursting  with  gold,  could  make 
no  better  use  of  its  surplus  than  to  give  aid  to  the  educational  uplift  of  that  section 
now  burdened  with  illiteracy,  but  which  is  destined  to  be  the  garden  spot  of  the 
Republic.  By  this  national  aid  the  negro,  the  simple,  untaught  child  of  the  shovel 
and  the  hoe,  this  daTk-skinned  menial,  who  is  now,  day  by  day,  making  a  progress 
which  vindicates  him  in  the  eyes  of  reasonable  people  from  the  calumny  that  he  is 
on  the  road  to  ruin,  this  unchained  hero  of  the  soil,  this  embryonic  citizen,  will  be  so 
taught  that  he  will,  with  his  ax  and  his  hoe,  hew  his  way  to  a  higher  civilization, 
and  will  be  a  worthy  coadjutor  to  his  white  brother  in  carrying  our  great  country 
to  a  still  grander  and  nobler  destiny." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  additional  statement  that  you  desire  to 
make  in  the  way  of  recommendations? — A.  Speaking  with  regard  to  education,  I 
might  add  that  one  of  the  main  thoughts  in  my  mind  to  bring  out  is  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  really  realize  the  condition  of  ignorance  that  exists  in  the  South,  and, 
too,  it  is  almost  impossible,  I  am  sure,  for  Georgia,  and  I  think  for  other  Southern 
States,  in  their  straitened  condition,  to  educate  properly  their  white  people  and  the 
colored  people  as  well ;  and,  therefore,  there  can  really  be  little  done.  It  seems  to 
me  that  national  aid  for  education  is  the  thing  for  the  South,  and  certainly  for 
Georgia;  and  then,  again,  the  duplication  of  experiment  stations.  If  you  will  par- 
don me,  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  the  South  are  such  that  the  experiment  stations 
as  now  placed  can  not  possibly  do  the  desired  work  for  both  races.  Everybody — 
you,  gentlemen,  all  (I  do  not  know  how  many  of  yon  are  Southerners)— why,  you 
kno,w  how  impossible  it  is  for  the  experiment  stations  to  do  the  work,  give  the  help 
to  two  classes  of  farm  hands.  It  can  not  be  done,  and  it  seems  to  me  if  it  were  pos 
sible  to  arrange  experiment  stations  in  connection  with  such  a  school  as  this,  or  other 
schools,  where  they  could  have  this  experiment  station  to  aid  the  work  for  the  col- 
ored laborers  and  colored  farmers,  as  it  does  for  svhite  laborers  and  white  farmers, 
then  both  classes  could  be  helped: 

(£.  You  Bpeak  of  lack  of  funds  to  carry  on  educational  work  in  the  South.  How 
many  months  in  the  year  do  you  have  schools  in  the  country  ? — A.  Well,  they  attempt 
to  have  5  months ;  we  get  about  3. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  these  schoolhouses  and  their  equipment  f—  A.  I  sup- 
pose in  all  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  with  137  counties,  there  might  be  a  dozen  or  so 
schoolhouses  in  the  country— I  am  sure  there  would  not  be  many  more  built  espe- 
cially for  school  purposes— for  colored  people.  I  mean  schoolhouses  outside  the  city. 
Schools  are  taught  in  churches  and  in  such  places  as  can  be  had.  I  have  put  up 
myself  a  number  of  log  shanties  when  I  taught  in  various  counties;  but  among  the 
poor  people  who  have  to  work  for  their  daily  bread,  getting  from  40  to  50  cents  a  day, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  these  people  out  to  help  put  up  schoolhouses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  experiment  stations  do  you  want?— A.  Say,  one 
in  connection  with  such  a  school  as  ours. 

Q.  What  are  you  going  to  experiment  with?— A.  Farming;  carry  out  the  very  same 
idea  that  is  carried  out  in  the  regular  stations. 

Q.  But  what  do  you  want  to  experiment  on— what  particular  thing?— A.  For 
instance  (I  am  speaking  especially  about  farming),  where  this  experiment  station 
would  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  and  sending  out  instruction, 
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taking  special  control,  so  to  speak,  of  the  more  intelligent  farmers,  and  thus  increas- 
ing the  number  of  intelligent  farmers,  just  as  it  is  done  by  the  experiment  stations 
that  are  now  in  existence.     They  send  out  bulletins  month  after  month. 

Q.  There  is  not  much  experiment  about  raising  corn  and  cotton.  That  is  a  se(  tied 
matter,  is  it  not?  It  is  well  known  how  to  raise  both  of  those,  is  it  not? — A.  Well, 
it  might  bo  said  to  be  so,  sir,  but  I  tell  yon  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  about 
raising  corn  and  cotton,  about  planting  and  the  soil,  and  the  experiments  as  to  the 
kind  of  guano  to  be  used.  We  are  making  advancement  every  year.  Now,  we  are 
just  beginning  to  raise  long  staple  cotton,  sea-island  cotton,  iu  various  upland  coun- 
ties.    We  are  discovering  how  to  raise  crops  where  we  could  not  raise  before. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  this:  Don't  you  think  the  trouble  with  your  peo- 
ple is  more  the  lack  of  continued  perseverance,  rather  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how 
some  of  these  crops  are  raised? — A.  Well,  you  may  take  any  class  of  people  who  are 
ignorant,  and  their  ignorance  is  the  cause  of  lack  of  perseverance.  They  do  not 
persevere  because  they  do  not  have  any  ambition  and  aspiration,  and  their  ambition 
and  aspiration  are  brought  out  by  their  knowledge — knowing  that  they  can  better 
their  condition  and  how  they  can  better  their  condition. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  younger  generation  of  negroes  who  have  had  schooling 
advantages  work  harder  and  better  and  more  successfully  than  the  old  class  who 
were  slaves? — A.  Well,  I  meant  to  state  in  this  paper  that  that  is  the  fact.  It  is  a 
fact  that  they  do. 

Q.  You  meant  to  say  that? — A.  Yes;  I  do.  I  have  got  the  record — I  have  a  num- 
ber of  records — here  in  my  valise  where  1  have  taken  the  actual  names  in  some 
nearly  30  counties  of  those  who  know.  I  myself,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in 
1865,  was  10  years  old;  the  men  who  own  property  are  about  my  age,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  is  the  minimum  limit  of  age  of  admission  to  your 
college?— A.  Well,  at  14. 

Q.  Fourteen?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  admitted  have  a  knowledge  of  rudimentary  studies? — A.  Yes;  they  are 
supposed  to  have,  except  in  the  very  dense  country  districts,  where  we  have  to  take 
them  anyhow.  They  come  there  knowing  practically  nothing;  but  we  do  not  take 
them  from  the  city  uuless  they  have  practically  finished  what  is  called  the  common- 
school  branches  or  about  the  grammar-school  course. 

Q.  Your  first  course  of  education  is  in  the  manual-training  line? — A.,  Yes;  manual 
training  first,  but  not  alone. 

Q.  You  do  not  carry  along  the  literary  education  with  the  manual  training? — A. 
Yes;  both  at  the  same  time.  The  manual  training  counts  one,  just  as  arithmetic 
counts  one.     They  are  supposed  to  go  together. 

Q.  You  set  certain  parts  of  the  day  of  the  week  to  certain  branches? — A.  A  class 
passes  to  manual  training  and  then  to  literary  training ;  then  the  afternoon — the 
half  day — is  given  to  those  who  really  go  into  the  trades  and  do  nothing  else.  When 
a  boy  has  gone  a  certain  distance  in  the  literary  course,  then  he  has  the  privilege  of 
choosing  some  one  trade,  and  then  he  can  devote  the  entire  half  day  to  that  work 
until  he  has  obtained  a  fair  knowledge  of  his  trade.  We  give  him  a  little  some- 
thing— about  5  cents  an  hour — at  an  inducement  for  industry.  We  have  13  build- 
ings on  the  ground  now  that  have  been  erected  just  by  that  sort  of  work. 

(J.  Is  any  preparation  made  for  the  education  in  the  higher  branches,  that  they 
may  be  in  their  turn  teachers  among  their  own  people?— A.  No,  sir;  practically 
none  by  the  State,  except  the  Georgia  State  Industrial  College.  The  fact  of  it  is  that 
we  have  got  scarcely  anybody  in  the  country  who  is  capable — very  few  colored  men — 
of  teaching  the  trades  or  agriculture. 

Q.  Would  not  education  in  the  higher  branches  tend  to  develop  a  class  of  men 
educated  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  of  teaching? — A.- Yes;  it  does  that,  a  certain 
kind  of  teaching;  but  this  class  of  teaching  that  will  really  help  to  apply  their 
knowledge  to  industries,  and  especially  to  the  soil,  why,  of  course,  we  have  very 
few  teachers  anywhere. 

Q.  The  teachers  among  your  colored  schools  are  all  colored  teachers,  are  they? — 
A.  Yes ;  all  colored. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  them  from? — A.  Well,  from  various  sections;  largely  from 
the  South ;  some  of  them  from  the  North ;  some  of  them  attended  various  Northern 
schools. 

Q.  Are  they  to  any  extent  graduates  of  higher  schools? — A.  All  of  them;  all  iu 
the  higher  branches  are  graduates  of  some  school. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  college  preparation  in  Georgia  for  that  purpose,  have  yon? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  number  of  missionary  schools  or  colleges.  I  am  of  one  of  those 
schools,  the  American  missionary  school,  and  that  school  has  been  training  mostly 
along  the  line  of  literature,  giving  a  literary  education. 

Q.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  that  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  in  your 
section  is  improved  from  what  it  was  25  years  ago?— A.  Oh,  decidedly. 

Q.  I  want  to  find  out  how  far  you  have  observed  as  the  result  of  that  improve- 
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ment  in  the  matter  of  thrift  and  saving  among  your  people?— A.  Oh,  a  decided  im- 
provement, sir;  right  along.  If  you  -will  let  me'illnstratethis  point  one  way,  abont 
a  mule,  you  will  see  how  and  through  what  difficulties  this  improvement  has  been 
made,  and  therefore  be  able  to  appreciate  the  savings  of  the  colored  people.  I  hap- 
pened to  know  of  a  colored  man  who  was  buying  a  mule.  They  sold  him  the  mule 
for,  I  think,  $50.  He  gave  a  note  for  and  paid,  I  think.  $25  down  on  the  mule.  He 
was  to  pay  the  §25  with  interest  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  poor  fellow  was  unfor- 
tunate, and  did  not  succeed  in  paying  the  $25,  so  of  course  the  mule  went  back  to 
the  owner;  and  he  gave  a  new  note,  paying  interest,  of  course.  Somehow  or  other, 
strange  to  say,  he  failed  again,  and  did  not  pay  for  that  mule,  and  it  was  the  third 
year  before  he  made  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  that  mule;  but  he  paid  for  it. 

Q.  Under  the  first  two  attempts  how  much  had  he  paid? — A.  He  had  paid  10  per 
cent  interest.  On  the  whole  business,  now,  he  had  paid  $37.50,  and  finally  paid 
another  $5  in  addition  to  the  original  amount  for  the  mule,  making  a  total  ifor  the 
ranle  of  $92.50.     Now,  that  is  perseverance. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  you  were  going  to  state  that  as  evidence  of  perse- 
verance of  the  colored  people? — A.  That  is  the  way  they  have  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  a  large  amount  of  this  $14,000,000  worth  of  property.  These  people  have  had 
a  great  desire  to  get  hold  of  something — labor  day  after  day.  I  began  myself  pick- 
ing up  rags  on  the  streets  of  Atlanta  in  order  to  get  an  education,  and  continued  to 
do  it  until  I  made  money  enough  to  go  into  school.  Well,  now,  I  am  just  one  of 
hundreds  who  in  a  different  way  are  striving  to  better  their  conditions.  You  can't 
imagine,  sirs,  the  difficulty  that  the  colorod  people  have  to  be  under  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed, and  when  people  say  they  are  lazy  they  do  not  know  the  situation.  I  confess 
there  are  thousands  of  them  who  are  lazy.     Of  course  I  stated  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Professor,  you  speak  of  wanting  a  duplication  of  experi- 
ment stations. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  colored  people  the  same  as  the  one  now  for  white  people  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Am  I  mistaken  in  the  thought  that  that  experiment  station  is  for  all  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  for  the  white  people  alone? — A.  It  is  for  all  the  people;  you  are  correct, 
sir.  But  I  thought  I  stated  that  there  are  conditions  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  go  into.  You  gentlemen  understand  as  well  as  I  do — better,  especially  those  of 
you  from  the  South — understand  it  thoroughly,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  say 

Q.  Now,  what  I  want  to  get  at:  If  you  suggest  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple there  ought  to  be  experiment  stations,  is  it  your  idea  that  the  United  States 
Government  ought  to  establish  them ;  that  they  ought  to  take  a  number  of  colored 
youths  in  there  for  the  purpose  of  showing  this  specially  on  the  grounds,  conduct- 
ing these  experiments  in  their  presence,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  disseminate  the 
knowledge  to  the  people  through  pamphlets? — A.  Partly,  yes.  I  say  partly  yes  and 
partly  no.  My  idea  is,  now,  for  instance :  I  doubt  if  the  average  colored  farmer 
could  go  into  any  experiment  station  and  be  attached  to  that  experiment  station 
and  be  competent  to  get  the  information  that  any  youth  could  get  that  was  in  his 
secondary  year's  work  of  onr  school.  I  doubt  if  there  is  the  same  disposition  to 
disseminate  the  information  which  might  be  obtained  there  among  both  classes ; 
for,  as  you  know,  we  in  some  sense  are  two  peoples,  and  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
auy  colored  person  will  make  any  very  strenuous  effort,  unless  he  is  of  some  particu- 
lar standing,  to  get  sucli  information  from  the  white  experiment  station.  I  do  not 
know  that  you  get  my  idea. 

Q.  I  want  to  find  out  wherein  your  impression  was  that  the  service  could  be 
improved;  because  in  all  the  States  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  farmers  to  benefit 
themselves  by  the  experiment-station  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  only  way  it  can  be  done  is  to  write  to  the  station  to  send  information  on 
this  subject  or  the  results  of  experiments  from  time  to  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  understand  the  conduct  of  experiment  stations,  if  you  should  write 
now  there  would  never  be  any  inquiry  made  whether  yon  were  a  white  man  or  a 
colored  man,  a  farmer  or  a  merchant.  They  would  send  the  bulletin.— A.  That  is 
correct. 

Q.  Therefore  your  proposition  is  that  the  information  does  not  reach  the  kind  of 
farmers  you  want  it  to.  You  want  to  suggest  that  the  Government  will  do  some- 
thing that  will  reach  them.  Your  proposition  is  that  the  Government  shall  estab- 
lish experiment  stations  on  a  diherent  plan  from  these,  admitting  5  or  6  colored 
youths  from  each  county  and  let  them  observe  the  experiments?— A.  No,  sir;  that 
is  not  exactly  the  idea— that  latter  part.  1  would  not  have  a  change  made.  Now, 
there  is  one  place  that  is  something  like  it;  in  one  or  two  States  there  are  two 
experiment  stations. 

Q.  Simply  the  experiment  stations  as  they  are?— A.  Yes.  We  want  them  to  cause 
incitement  and  encouragement  among  the  colored  people  along  the  line  of  farming, 
and  it  would  be,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  inspiration— headquarters,  as  it  were,  for  the 
advancement  of  that  class  of  interests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  when— I 
know  a  man  in  our  State,  as  a  man,  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  State,  a  man 
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deeply  interested  in  farming.  His  efforts  are  put  forth  toward  giving  the  farm 
labor  information,  and  going  to  the  people  and  hunting  them  up  to  go  to  the  insti- 
tutes, and  having  institutes;  and  there  are  no  institutes  among  this  other  class. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  now  that  the  establishment  of  experiment  stations  in  con- 
nection with  your  school  would  be  of  special  benefit  to  colored  people? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  especially  benefit  them? — A.  Oh,  greatly. 

Q.  Better  than  the  one  now  established  for  general  services? — A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  Better  than  several  others  established  for  general  services? — A.  Yes;  in  any 
State. 

Q.  You  think  the  colored  people  feel  that  the  experiment  station  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  white  people? — A.  That  is  the  way  1hey  feel. 

Q.  Is  not  that  part  of  the  fault  of  education? — A.  Of  course  it  is. 

Q.  They  could  get  that  information  if  they  tried?  They  could  improve  the  situa- 
tion?— A.  Of  course;  yet  I  think  it  would  be  improper.  Our  schools  are  separate. 
We  have  separate  schools.  I  happen  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  school  that  is  for  colored 
people,  and  there  is  another  school,  that  branch  is  for  white  people.  It  is  a  separate 
thing  right  down. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  duplicate  stations  for  the  white  people" 
and  duplicate  stations  for  the  colored  people?    That  is,  more  than  one  for  each  ? — A. 
One  for  each  would  be  sufficient. 

Q.  One  for  each  would  be  sufficient? — A.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean,  gentlemen,  and 
perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  that.  I  simply  mean  what  I  have  already  said,  and  I 
think  that  is  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  spoke  about  the  sentiment  of  the  colored  farmer  in 
regard  to  experiment  stations.  Does  the  average  colored  farmer  know  there  is  such 
a  thing? — A.  The  average  colored  farmer  does  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  hold  institutes  to  which 
the  colored  people  have  been  invited? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  1  never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  if  there  were  an  experiment  station  manned  by  colored  people 
there  would  be  an  attempt  to  bring  in  colored  people? — A.  Yes;  it  would  be  the 
object  of  the  man  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  institution  to  see  to  it  that  it  was 
done ;  it  would  be  his  business  to  do  it. 

Q.  There  are  institutes  now  held  in  Georgia? — A.  For  white  people,  yes.  I  think 
the  average  white  farmer  in  Georgia  is  as  intelligent  as  the  average  white  farmer 
anywhere,  but  the  colored  farmers — there  js  nothing  to  it,  except  those  fellows  who 
just  come  right  up  and  by  main  force  get  hold  of  some  soil  and  make  this  improve- 
ment in  the  manner  I  told  you  about — that  mule.  That  is  the  way  they  get  it 
exactly;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Don't  the  colored  people  sometimes  attend  the  farmers' 
institutes  that  are  now  held? — A.  I  never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Have  any  been  excluded  from  one? — A.  I  could  not  say  that,  but  you  ought  to 
be  able  to  answer  that  question  yourself,  if  you  will  pardon  me. 

Q.  I  am  in  the  same  fix  you  are — 1  do  not  know ;  I  never  saw  one  apply. — A.  You 
know  the  premises  and  you  can  draw  the  conclusion. 

Q.  The  farmers'  institutes  before  have  been  very  successful.  It  is  improving  all 
the  time;  but  this  is  entirely  a  new  phase  of  the  question,  as  to  colored  persons 
wanting  to  attend  at  all? — A.  That  is  it.  They  do  not  know.  Ignorance  has  been 
the  thing.     I  am  after  removing  the  ignorance. 

Q.  I  wondered  if  anyone  ever  had  thought  of  wishing  to  attend  and  made  any 
effort  in  that  direction? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  now,  that  is  just  the  point.  Now,  I 
have  written  and  I  have  letters  from — I  may  say  that  I  think  I  am  on  as  good  terms 
with  the  white  people  of  Georgia  as  any  other  colored  man,  and  I  get  just  whatever 
information  as  a  rule  I  write  for,  and  I  have  written  on  this  question  to  nearly  all 
the  prominent  white  men  interested  in  this  subject  in  Georgia,  and  I  have  their 
letters,  and  for  25  years  I  think  that  I  have  always  stood  all  right  with  them.  They 
think  that  I  have  been  at  the  head  of  State  or  city  schools  during  the  entire  time  I 
have  been  in  Georgia — I  have  never  been  out  of  a  position,  never  have  had  my 
speech  curtailed,  as  it  were.  I  have  always  said  what  I  thought  was  right,  and 
have  had  no  trouble,  so  you  see  nothing  I  may  say  would  give  any  indication  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  at  all  disgruntled,  but  I  am  simply  getting  at  the  fact,  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people.  v 

Q.  Has  the  State  of  Georgia  any  other  State  institution  except  this  one? — A.  None 
there  for  colored  people;  quite  a  number  for  whites,  not  any  other  for  colored. 

Q.  I  was  wondering  whether  under  the  United  States  laws  and  the  State  laws  it 
would  be  possible  to  divide  the  experiment-station  fund  for  two  stations,  say  one  at 
this  university  and  one  somewhere  else? — A.  The  other  thought,  if  yqu  will  pardon 
me,  has  reference  to  the  giving  of  an  opportunity  for  colored  youth  to  secure  scien- 
tific agricultural  information  at  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington.  I 
think,  under  the  law,  the  Secretary  is  allowed  to  take  into  the  national  Department 
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cert  ain  men  for  i  ustraction.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  that  could  be  done — taking 
a  few  in  from  the  various  places  and  from  such  colored  schools  as  they  might  be 
selected  from — bringingthose  men  here  and  training  them  and  then  sending  them  back 
to  the  South — making,  as  it  were,  a  contract  with  them  that  they  shall  go  back 
there  and  devote  a  certain  amount  of  their  time  to  this  class  of  work  in  some  way — 
it  seems  to  me  that  farm  labor  might  thus  be  improved  and  the  conditions  greatly 
improved. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Have  you  suggested  that  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  have  put  it  in  this  testimony  hore  as  the  thing  that 
occurred  to  me  as  being  something  of  a  remedy  for  the  condition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  any  opinion  to  give  upon  the  effect  upon  the 
negro  of  a  partial  disfranchisement,  his  present  condition,  and  his  future  pros- 
pects?— A.  Well,  I  have  referred  to  that  in  this  way :  Of  course,  individually  I  think 
it  is  a  great  mistake  at  this  late  day,  unless  it  were  to  act  only  in  the  future.  A 
qualification  that  deprives  anybody  of  the  ballot  which  he  now  possesses  should  be 
delicately  considered,  but  a  qualification  meant  as  a  help — but  as  a  help — I  do  not 
know  as  it  does  any  harm.  I  do  not  see  any  special  good,  however,  that  such 
restriction  as  contemplated  does. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  objection  that,  the  men  should  be  compelled  to  read  and 
write  in  order  to  have  the  right  of  suffrage? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  ultimate  good  to  the  voter  in  a  sense  j  ustifies  a  restric- 
tion of  that  kind  ? — A.  To  the  voter* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  White  oi  black?— A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  It  is  undoubtedly  a  benefit  to  the  State  that  a  voter 
should  know  the  ballot  he  was  voting? — A.  Yes;  I  see  no  objection  to  an  educational 
qualification. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  influence  upon  labor  itself  by  divorcing  it  from  politics 
and  compelling  it  to  pay  attention  exclusively  to  labor? — A.  Well,  that  is  a  very 
far-reaching  question.     I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hakris.)  Where  is  your  experiment  station  located? — A.  Grif- 
fin, Ga.,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State. 

Q.  Has  any  suggestion  ever  been  made  to  establish  a  branch  or  branches? — A.  No, 
sir;  not  that  I  know  of.     I  do  not  know  that  there  has. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  ask  that  a  branch  be  established  at  your  place,  or 
wherever  it  is  thought  best?— A.  Yes;  perhaps  that  could  he  done — I  have  never 
asked.  Branches  are  established  in  other  States;  saying  nothing,  of  course,  about 
color.  s 

Q.  Now,  does  the  farmer  who  rents  on  shares — is  he  in  any  way  handicapped  by 
any  law  in  your  State  in  regard  to  crop  liens  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  Well,  I 
do  not  think  I  know  very  much  about  that ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  had  any  experience? — A.  No,  sir;  have  had  no  experience. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Your  expressions  about  the  experiment  station  would 
lead  the  commission,  I  think,  to  conclude  that  yon  would  like  to  have  an  experi- 
ment station  that  would  be  a  school?— A.  To  be  a  school? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  not  exactly ;  no,  sir.  I  do  not  mean  to  give  that  impression.  My 
idea  is  that  at  an  experiment  station  experiments  are  made  with  reference  to  various 
classes  of  crops,  bulletins  are  sent  out,  but  an  experiment  station  is  open  and  free; 
that  anybody  is  at  liberty  to  go  there  and  watch  and  see  experiments  and  find  out 
about  it.  For  instance,  the  placing  of  certain  kinds  of  manure  or  guano  upon  the 
plot  of  ground  and  planting  something  upon  it.  Now,  if  one  could  go  there  and  see 
now  that  is,  getting  that  information,  and  seeing  it — see  the  experiments  made,  as 
it  were,  get  some  information  from  the  director  of  that  experiment  station  as  he  is 
able  to  give,  and  in  that  way  this  man  goes  away  improved,  and  he  carries  th;it 
information  back.  I  do  not  mean  it  shall  be  a  school.  I  do  not  mean  at  all  that  its 
business  shall  be  the  mere  book  instructing  of  people;  it  can  not  do  that;  it  would 
not  be  for  that  purpose.  It  is  simply  making  experiments  and  giving  the  results,  or 
having  places  where  experiments  are  made  and  one  may  go  there  and  thus  see  the 
experiments  carried  out  and  get  such  information  as  the  experiment  station  is  able 
to  give  him,  and  carry  it  back  to  use  on  his  farm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  To  go  back  to  this  experiment  station  matter.  At  Griffin 
you  can  have  150  bulletins  that  will  explain  every  grade  of  soil  and  every  appliance 
of  chemistry  to  production? — A.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Q.  Now,  yon  have  to  have  an  intelligent  person  to  read  these  bulletins?— A.  T  at 

is  right. 

Q.  You  have  a  population  that  is  not  intelligent  enough  to  read  them  ?— A.  We 
have  such  a  population— a  great  many  of  them,  that  is  true,  but  then  at  the  same 
time,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  at  the  same  time  we  have  also  many  that  can  read  and 
would  be  interested  in  such  bulletins  and  yet  it  is  not  merely  the  bulletin.  You  can 
go  to  Washington  and  get  a  bulletin,  and  there  in  your  own  State— the  experiment 
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station,  iu  my  judgment,  at  Griffin  to-day  is  one  of  the  greatest  inducements  or 
encouragements  to  the  various  farmers,  and  is  becoming  year  by  year  more  so;  it  is 
doing  a  great  service;  now  its  service  is  done  simply  to  one  class  of  people. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  done  for  the  whites  is  open  for  the  blacks? — A.  Well,  now,  if 
you  can  make  that  statement  I  will  not  attempt  to  controvert  it. 

Q.  Is  not  the  difficulty  the  poverty  and  their  lack  of  intelligence  in  reaching  these 
stations  among  your  people ;  that  is  the  argument  in  the  concrete  ? — A.  That  they 
are  ignorant? 

Q.  That  they  are  ignorant.  Now,  could  not  you  remedy  that  through  a  class  of 
institutes  instead  of  experiment  stations  where  you  come  in  contact  by  comparison 
with  all  other  cultivators — where  you  have  your  experiment  station  up  there  they 
mako  addresses  and  enlarge  on  the  chemistry  of  the  soils;  they  talk  about  diversifi- 
cation of  crops  and  changes  of  crops,  and  also  give  an  indication  of  bookkeeping  and 
frugality  of  farming? — A.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  result.  As  Hook  at  it,  in  a  large 
measure  the  thing  I  am  striving  for  is  not  that  the  experiment  station  will  directly 
and  immediately  reach  the  large  masses,  but  that  it  will  reach  the  most  intelligent, 
and  that  these  institutes  of  which  you  speak  will  be  this — that  shall  be  the  result 
from  this  thing,  rather  than  with  the  institutes  themselves.  The  institutes  do  not 
come  except  there  are  certain  men  who  are  interested  in  that  business,  and  being 
interested  in  that,  then  institutes  follow  as  a  consequence.  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  of  course  yon  take  the  experiment  stations  in  any  State — I  think  it  is  true  in 
ours,  that  the  men  who  are  interested  in  that — take  the  commissioner  of  agriculture 
and  take  the  director  of  the  experiment  station,  as  well  as  others,  but  those  espe- 
cially are  the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  these  stations.  I  have  seen  again  and  again 
the  reports  all  over  the  State — the  director  going  in  to  interest  the  people  and 
observe — I  notice  there  was  a  record  of  the  acreage  of  cotton,  and  the  director  of 
that  station  has  gone  almost  all  over  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  getting  such  infor- 
mation, but  it  is  to  the  white  planters— the  white  farmers — he  goes,  and  for  the  very 
reason  you  have  just  spoken  of.  Now,  the  idea  is  to  reach  the  most  advanced  of  the 
negro  race,  those  who  have  education,  and  to  permit  them  to  go  there  and  seo  the 
experiment  done,  and  thus  be  trained  for  that  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  I  believe  you  said  there  were  about  500  students  in  this 
industrial  college? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  many  teachers  have  you? — A.  We  have  only  17. 

Q.  "Do  you  consider  that  a  sufficient  number? — A.  No;  we  have  not  enough,  but 
we  are  using  all  the  money  we  have  got. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  colored  people  are  there  in  the  State  of  Georgia? — A.  Well, 
800,000— a  little  more  than  that. 

Q.  How  many  white  people  are  there  in  the  State? — A.  A  little  bit  more;  I  do  not 
remember  the  figures — something  over  2,000,000  of  both  races  in  the  State,  but  there 
are  about — the  percentage  is  something  like  this — about  46  to  54. 

Q.  46  to  54 ?— A.  About  47  to  53. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  the  amount  of  taxes  that  the  colored  people  pay  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  proportion  do  they  pay? — A.  Oh,  very  little. 

Q.  And  yet  you  state  they  paid  14,000,000  one  year?— A.  That  they  own  14,000,000 
of  property. 

Q.  And  the  amount  of  tax? — A.  The  amount  of  tax  I  did  not  state.  I  simply  men- 
tioned one  section — a  group  of  counties  in  which  they  pay  more  taxes  than  they  seem 
to  get  benefit  of  either  for  purposes  of  education  or  police  protection.  As  to  the 
State,  of  course,  taking  in  the  cities  and  all  that,  their  payment  of  taxes  is  a  mere 
bagatelle. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  also  of  the  wire-grass  section  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  peculiar  to  the  State  of  Georgia  or  does  that  grass  grow  in  other  States 
along  that  line? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  it  is  in  Georgia  and  grows  only  in  that 
section  of  Georgia. 

Q.  We  would  infer  that  the  soil  was  good  where  this  wire  grass  grows? — A.  It 
is;  yes. 

Q.  Is  the  wire  grass  utilized?  Do  they  use  it  for  pasture? — A.  No;  really  it  has 
been  useless,  so  to  speak,  until  lately.  It  has  not  been  used  very  much.  Some  peo- 
ple use  it  for  making  baskets  and  some  for  mattresses  and  such  things  as  that,  but 
not  for  hay.     The  hay  grass  is  another  class  of  grass. 

Q.  Will  that  soil  produce  hay  ? — A.  Oh,  yes;  oh,  yes. 

Q.  Produce  good  pasturage? — A.  Yes;  and  as  I  gave  an  account  of  the  live  stock. 

Q.  After  the  other  is  turned  down? — A.  Oh,  yes;  oh,  yes. 

Q.  Produce  good  pasturage ?— A.  Yes;  and  as  I  gave  an  account  of  the  live  stock 
there,  it  is  very  fine,  and  the  live  stock  among  the  white  people  has  increased  very 
largely,  indeed,  and  somewhat  among  the  colored  people. 

Q.  Where  the  colored  population  is  quite  dense,  i3  there  a  tendency  for  the  white 
population  to  get  back  from  it,  or  decrease,  or  what  is  it V — A.  I  understand  from 
the  figures  I  gave  you  a  while  ago — I  do  not  know,  but  in  that  region  in  1870  there 
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were  more  white  people  than  colored  people,  and  in  1890  there  were  more  colored 
people  than  white  comparatively.  As  to  1900,  I  do  not  know.  The  increase  for  the 
entire  section  of  both  races  has  been  36  per  cent.  Now,  whether  the  increase  of  the 
colored  people  is  greater  than  that  of  the  whites,  I  do  not  know,  but  that  seems  to 
be  a  fact,  although  I  do  not  know  it  to  be  a  fact. 

Q.  The  colored  people  increase  more  rapidly  where  they  predominate? — A.  It 
seems  so.  I  would  not  state  it  as  a  fact,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  just  in  that  par- 
ticular section,  anyhow. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two  about  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  colored  men  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  and  its  effect  if  they  are 
disqualified,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  have  an  educational  qualification 
before  they  will  secure  the  ballot.  Will  that,  in  your  opinion,  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  colored  race,  in  that  it  will  stimulate  them  to  acquire  this  necessary  knowl- 
edge?— A.  I  think  it  will;  yes.  I  think  it  will,  although  in  our  State  there  has 
been  passed  no  disfranchising  enactment,  and  I  am  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
State  has  not  done  so ;  but  yet  I  am  under  the  impression  that  a  qualified  ballot  will 
stimulate  the  acquirement  of  the  necessary  knowledge. 

Q.  That  that  will  be  the  effect?— A.  That  that  -will  be  the  effect;  yes. 

Q.  Are  there  large  numbers  of  colored  people  in  Georgia  who  take  no  interest  in 
politics  and  do  not  vote  under  present  conditions? — A.  Oh,  yes;  very  few  colored 
people  take  any  interest  in  polities. 

Q.  Is  it  probable  that  if  they  were  disfranchised — if  they  should  have  to  qualify 
themselves  in  an  educational  way — that  they^would  take  more  interest? — A.  Well, 
the  benefit  that  I  have  in  mind — the  only  thing — the  fact  that  they  are  forced  to 
qualify  themselves  before  they  can  vote  may  be  to  arouse  them  to  vote;  but  the 
colored  people,  because  of  certain  conditions,  have  very  largely  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, except  in  cities,  that  it  is  none  of  their  business  anyhow ;  they  do  not  bother 
with  it;  they  let  the  thing  go.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  Of  course  some  ignorant  peo- 
ple—some demagogue  comes  along,  you  know,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  arouses 
all  that  class  to  some  spasmodic  thing  So  the  expectation  is  that  they  will  get 
roused,  if  they  could  be  aroused  to  vote  by  this  restriction,  they  would  at  the  same 
time  be  qualified  and  be  better  prepared  to  vote  upon  the  issues  that  are  presented, 
understanding  them  better  thun  they  can  now  possibly  understand  them.  I  do  not 
know  how  that  would  be,  but  still  that  is  just  an  idea  of  mine;  I  am  not  sure.  I  am 
sure,  though,  that  an  educational  qualification  would  be  the  best  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  (you  mentioned  in  your  paper 
several  drawbacks  there  to  the  advancement  of  the  colored  man),  have  you  had 
experience  enough  and  observed  enough  to  know  what  the  social  habit  of  the  colored 
race  was  so  far  as  temperaance  was  concerned? — A.  Was  before  the  war? 

Q.  No ;  any  time,  now  or  before  ? — A.  As  to  the  social  habits  ? 

Q.  Yes,  as  to  temperance. — A.  As  to  drink  habits? 

Q.  As  to  temperance  habits  alone.  You  have  mentioned  various  drawbacks,  now 
let  us  get  at  it  practically. — A.  Now,  I  am  satisfied  of  course  that  they  drink  too  much 
whisky ;  I  am  satisfied  of  that. 

Q.  How  much  of  their  substance  do  you  think  they  consume  in  liquor? — A.  Well, 
poor  people,  as  you  know,  consume  more  if  they  can  get  at  it,  than  any  other  class  of 
people.  That  is  what  they  do,  and  of  course  these  people  are  poor  and  without 
ambition;  and  very  often,  because  of  their  poverty,  I  think  they  do  consume  quite 
an  amount  of  their  subBtance.  I  would  not  give  you  any  percentage,  but  I  know 
that  they  do,  because,  of  course,  I  am  working  among  them. 

Q.  Do  you  not  really  think  that  that  is  the  most  serious  drawback  that  you  have 
with  the  colored  race  in  the  South? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  I  mean  in  their  acquiring  property  or  improving  their  position? — A.  I  think  it 
is  the  result ;  it  is  not  the  cause.  I  think  the  other  thing  is  the  first,  and  I  think  if 
you  remove  the  first  thing  that  it  would  greatly  relieve  this  matter  of  drinking.  Of 
course,  the  disease  and  death  in  various  districts  show  that  we  die  very  rapidly 
from  various  diseases,  from  consumption  and  pneumonia;  but  the  consumption  and 
pneumonia  are  brought  about  by  the  very  thing  I  have  just  mentioned.  It  is  igno- 
rance; lack  of  get-up.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  better  ones  condition,  I  tell  you,  when 
you  are  on  the  bottom.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  rise  to  a  higher  standard  of  living, 
which  lirings  a  higher  life — a  hard  thing. 

Q.  Is  there  any  attempt  made  in  the  South  through  your  churches  or  otherwise  to 
suppress  this  intemperance? — A.  Yes;  our  preachers  preach  against  it  and  our 
teachers  teach  against  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  societies? — A.  Oh,  yes;  any  number  of  them.  I  belong  to  a 
society  that  I  joined  when  I  was  13  years  old,  and  I  have  been  a  member  of  it  ever 
since — a  temperance  society. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  whether  the  rising  generation  are  subject  as  muoh  as  the 
passing  generation— the  young  people?— A.  The  old  generation,  you  know,  could 
not  get  at  it  as  well.     I  remember  my  uncle  used  to  bring  his  jug  home  Saturday 
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night,  and  now  and  then  they  used  to  get  hold  of  the  jug;  but,  of  course,  they  can 
get  at  it  now — a  few  dimes,  you  know,  and  that  is  all.  They  spend  their  money  to 
get  a  drink,  and  that  is  the  way  around  town. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Now,  Professor,  you  said  some  time  ago  in  your  testimony 
that  you  thought  it  would  be  very  advantageous  and  very  benehcial,  in  fact,  if  there 
were  an  appropriation  made  by  the  Government  for  educational  purposes  in  the 
South.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  believe  that  to  be  a  fact? — A.  I  certainly  do ;  yes. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  race,  have  you  made  any  effort  along  that  line? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  get  such  an  appropriation  and  bring  influence  to  bear  on  your  Congressmen 
or  on  the  United  States  Senate  or  the  people? — A.  Yes;  we  have.  Not  lately,  but 
some  time  ago  there  was  quite  an  effort  made.  There  were  meetings  held,  and  atten- 
tion was  called  to  it.  In  fact,  wo  did  get  some  of  the  fiepresentatives  to  take  an 
interest  in  it,  especially  when  the  educational  bill  was  before  Congress. 

Q.  That  was  the  Blair  bill?— A.  The  Blair  bill.  When  the  Ulair  bill  was  before 
Congress  both  times  we  held  meetings,  and  I  remember  that  the  gentleman,  who  was 
afterwards  Senator  Walsh,  of  our  State — I  got  him  to  go  and  make  a  speech,  and  he 
did  make  a  speech,  and  I  think  really  that  our  legislature  joined  in  with  the  senti- 
ment. I  am  not  sure  but  that  they  also  expressed  to  Congress  their  approval  of 
such  a  movement. 

Q.  And  you  would  recommend  that ? — A.  Yes;  I  certainly  would. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  remedial  legislation  to  suggest  to  this  commission  for  the 
benefit  of  the  colored  race? — A.  I  do  not  see,  if  they  can  get  the  means  for  educa- 
tion— it  seems  to  me  that  is  all  they  need,  and  it  is  all  anybody  needs — if  they  can 
get  a  chance,  the  State  is  not  able  to  give  it  to  you. 

Q.  In  your  paper  you  said  if  the  Government  had  given  the  colored  people  40 
acres  of  land  instead  of  the  ballot  it  would  have  been  more  beneficial? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  would  that  have  been  possible  at  that  time?  Would  the  Government 
have  had  the  land  to  dispose  of? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  have  been  a  possibility? — A.  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  possibility, 
but  whether  it  would  have  been  in  our  State  or  not  I  do  not  know.  Of  course,  the 
Government  has  an  immense  amount  of  land. 

Q.  Not  in  your  State? — A.  No;  not  in  our  State.  We  havo  no  public  land  in  our 
State.  But  the  Government  has  in  other  States;  it  has  in  Alabama,  in  Mississippi, 
in  Louisiana,  and  in  Arkansas;  and  in  (juite  a  number  of  States  it  has  public  land. 
Now,  that,  of  course,  was  a  mere  statement  along  this  line  that  I  made  at  that  time. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  possible  now  for  the  Government  to  give  that  land? — A.  No; 
not  at  all.  At  that  time  it  seems  to  me  that  they  were  more  in  need  of  being  tied 
to  the  soil  in  some  sort  of  way  than  they  were  of  getting  the  ballot. 

Q.  Then  the  two  recommendations  you  would  make  would  be  for  additional 
experiment  stations  and  for  education? — A.  Three. 

Q.  Three? — A.  Three.  One  of  them  would  be  for  the  duplication  of  experiment 
stations;  the  next  would  be  national  aid  to  education;  but  the  most  practical,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be  willing  to  select 
some  colored  youths,  5  or  6  colored  youths,  from  the  various  States,  as  he  is  doing 
now,  and  have  them  get  the  training  that  they  can  get  there  so  that  they  might  go 
back  to  the  South  and  engage  in  that  class  of  work  themselves. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add,  Professor,  to  your  testimony  that  we  have  not  cov- 
ered, that  you  think  would  be  of  importance  to  the  commission? — A.  No;  I  do  not 
recall  anything. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  14, 1901. 
TESTIMONY   OF   PROF.  ISAAC   P.  ROBERTS, 

Director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  commission  met  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Prof.  Isaac  P.  Roberts,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Please  state  your  name,  your  address,  and  your  profes- 
sion or  occupation. — A.  Isaac  P.  Roberts;  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  director  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  agriculture  in  Cornell  University. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? — A.  The  latter  position,  dean  of 
the  faculty,  since  1874;  the  directorship  since  about  1880. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  previous  to  your  present  occupation? — A.  I  was 
professor  of  agriculture  in  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  at  Ames  for  nearly  4  years. 
Previous  to  that  I  followed  farming. 
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Q.  The  commission  would  like  to  hear,  in  the  first  place,  how  the  land  scrip  donated 
to  New  Sfork  State  was  sold  or  disposed  of  ?— A.  Abont  990,000  acres  of  land  scrip 
were  given  to -the  State  of  New  York,  hut  New  York  could  not  own  land  in  another 
State,  and  there  being  no  public  lands  in  this'State  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell  agreed  to  pur- 
chase all  of  the  scrip  at  60  cents  an  acre,  to  pay  30  cents  an  acre  cash  to  the  State, 
to  locate  the  lands,  to  pay  taxes,  manage  them,  and  when  the  lands  were  sold  to  pay 
into  the  State  treasury  30  cents  an  acre  more.  He  also  agreed  to  pay  into  tho  uni- 
versity treasury  all  profits  from  the  sale  of  these  lands,  which  profits  amount  to 
more  than  $4,000,000,  with  140,000  acres  of  land  yet  to  be  sold.  He  also  agreed  to 
give  an  endowment  of  $500,000  provided  the  State  would  give  the  entire  land  grant 
to  one  institution  instead  of  dividing  it,  and  to  make  a  further  gift  of  a  farm  of 
more  than  200  acres  if  they  would  locate  such  institution  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Cor- 
nell located  these  lands  largely  in  the  pine  districts  of  the  Western  States,  and  in 
"■  1874  he  deeded  all  the  lands  to  Cornell  University.  There  has  been  realized  on  these 
lands  up  to  August,  1900,  $4,292,628  over  and  above  all  expenses  of  carrying,  and 
after  payment  into  the  State  treasury  of  the  60  cents  an  acre  for  the  scrip.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Ezra  Cornell  endowment  fund,  other  wealthy  men  have  given  liberally 
in  endowments  and  buildings,  until  at  tho  present  time  the  university  has  an  income 
fund  of  nearly  $7,000,000,  and  buildings  and  equipments  valued  at  more  than 
$4,000,000. 

Q.  Then  the  entire  university  is,  in  a  sense,  an  outgrowth  of  the  land  grant? — A. 
The  land  grant  and  private  benefactions. 

Q.  You  may  state,  if  you  please,  as  fully  as  you  desire,  the  educational  work  of 
Cornell  University  along  the  line  of  agriculture. — A.  There  was  an  attempt  made 
to  teach  agriculture  at  Cornell  before  I  went  there — not  very  successful,  however, 
possibly  largely  because  there  were  too  few  students  to  make  a  college.  When  I 
went  there  there  were  3  students  entered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  there 
were  about  3  of  us  of  the  faculty,  and  it  constituted  the  teaching  force,  exclusive  of 
those  who  taught  pure  science.  The  college  did  not  grow  rapidly,  by  reason  of  prej- 
udice, and  by  reason  of  lack  of  funds  to  develop  it,  till  about  1882  or  1883.  About 
that  time  we  endeavored  to  reach  the  farmers  through  farmers'  institutes.  I  can 
not  give  the  exact  date,  but  the  first  one  in  the  State  was  held  at  Cornell  University. 
Later  this  resulted  in  the  State  appointing  a  commissioner  of  dairy  husbandry,  and 
it  was  soon  found  that  dairy  husbandry  had  to  do  with  all  branches  of  agriculture, 
so  the  office  was  expanded  later  into  that  of  State  commissioner  of  agriculture.  All 
of  the  institute  work  was  placed  under  the  commissioner's  control.  Previous  to 
that  I  had  had  much  to  do  with  the  institutes.  The  commissioner  appoints  a 
director  who  selects  from  10  to  15  experts.  This  force  is  divided  into  3  or  4  groups. 
By  this  method  they  are  enabled  to  hold  from  300  to  400  institutes  and  to  reach 
nearly  every  village  and  hamlet  of  the  State  some  time  during  the  winter. 

Q.  Do  you  encourage  local  talent  in  the  institute  work? — A.  I  think  they  always 
try  to  get  one  local  speaker  at  the  place  where  the  institute  is  held.  The  corps  of 
instructors  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  helps  so  far  as  it  is  able  to  do  so. 

Q.  Have  you  a  State  fund  that  helps  to  defray  the  expenses  of  institute  work? — 
A.  Yes;  there  is  an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  carrying  on  this  work. 

Q.  You  may  state,  if  you  please,  in  a  general  way  whether  the  institute  work  is 
in  a  healthy  condition  and  whether  it  is  considered  beneficial  to  the  agriculturists. — 
A.  I  should  say  it  was  in  a  very  healthy  condition,  and  that  the  farmers  appreciate 
the  work  is  proven  because  the  demand  for  the  institutes  is  greater  than  can  be 
met. 

Q.  What  courses  in  agriculture  are  given  at  Cornell?— A.  The  university  provides 
for  a  4  years'  course  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  .bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture 
(B.  S.  A.).  It  was  found  that  there  were  comparatively  few  students  who  desired 
this  long  and  severe  course.  A  special  course  of  1  or  2  years  was  opened  to  meet  tho 
wants  of  those  who  did  not  wish  to  take  the  full  course.  The  student  can  enter 
upon  this  course  without  a  formal  examination.  The  director  decides  from  docu- 
ments filed  with  him  whether  the  student  is  fitted  for  the  course  and  can  pursue  the 
work  profitably.  He  must  be  18  years  of  age,  and  two-thirds  of  his  work  in  the  col- 
lege must  be  directly  related  to  agriculture.  He  can  stay  1  or  2  years,  not  more 
than  2,  as  he  would  by  that  time  exhaust  all  the  purely  agricultural  subjects. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  just  about  as  many  2-year,  or  special  students,  as 
there  are  4-year  men. 

Later,  we  opened  a  winter  course  of  11  weeks.  About  one-half  of  the  students 
elect  to  take  dairying,  pure  and  simple.  The  students  who  elect  general  agriculture 
pay  little  or  no  attention  to  learning  the  art  of  manufacturing  butter  and  cheese. 
But  50  students  can  be  accommodated  in  the  dairy  building.  Usually  there  are  60 
to  70  applicants  for  this  course.  Nearly  all  of  the  students  in  the  winter  course  are 
farmers'  sons.     But  few  girls  enter  this  course. 

Facilities  are  also  provided  for  pursuing  post  graduate  work  in  agriculture.  Our 
own  students  and  students  from  other  colleges  come  to  us  to  carry  on  their  research 
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work  for  1  year  or  more.  When  the  work  is  satisfactorily  performed  they  are  given 
the  degree  of  master  of  science  in  agriculture  (M.  S.  A.).  There  are  17  students  in 
the  college  at  the  present  time  who  are  taking  both  their  major  and  minor  subjects 
or  their  major  subject  in  agriculture.  'This  is  most  gratifying,  since  it  indicates  that 
students  in  agriculture  are  willing  to  spend  time  enough  to  fit  themselves  in  a  supe- 
rior manner  for  teaclurs,  experimenters,  and  directors  of  largo  undertakings.  Since 
last  September  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  placed  56  of  its  students  in  lucrative 
and  honorable  positions,  which  indicates  that  there  is  a  demand  for  trained  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  say  you  divide  into  2  groups,  general  agriculture  and 
dairying?— A.  Yes;  in  the  winter  school  of  11  weeks. 

Q.  Now,  in.  teaching  either  the  general  agriculture  or  the  dairying,  is  it  optional 
for  your  students  to  go  into,  for  instance,  geology  classes,  or  botany,  or  chemistry, 
or  other  general  work  there?  Are  they  really  attendants  at  this  as  well  as  in  your 
own  college,  ordo  yon  teach  those  subjects  in  relation  to  agriculture? — A.  No;  there 
are  special  classes  formed  for  the  winter-course  students  in  chemistry,  entomology, 
veterinary  science,  and  kindred  subjects.  The  principal  part  of  the  work,  however, 
is  given  by  the  college  of  agriculture.  No  tuition  is  charged  for  any  of  the  courses 
in  the  college  of  agriculture.  The  winter-course  students  are  required  to  take  art 
least  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  subjects  related  directly  to  agriculture. 

Q.  Practically,  then,  the  student's  whole  time  is  in  the  college  of  agriculture  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  your  curriculum  wide  enough  in  scientific  agriculture  to  take  in  everything 
that  the  finest  schools  6f  that  character  do? — A.  Yes;  the  4-year  course  is.  The 
requirements  for  entrance  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  just  as  higli  and  just  as 
severe  as  those  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  2  years  of  French,  2  of  German 
and  the  higher  mathematics  are  required  for  entrance.  The  work  of  the  first  and 
second  years  is  designed  to  give  a  liberal  education ;  that  of  the  third  and  fourth 
years  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  sciences  and  knowledge  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

I  may  may  make  it  broader.  In  the  last  years  of  the  4-year  course  the  effort  is 
made  to  fit  the  student  for  practical  life,  especially  along  the  lines  of  rural  pursuits, 
and  in  all  the  aim  is  to  give  "  a  liberal  and  practical  education  to  the  industrial  classes 
in  the  various  pursuits  and  prof essions  of  life." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  per  cent  of  your  graduates  return  to  the  farm 
and  engage  in  practical  farming? — A.  Of  394  former  students  and  graduates  heard 
from  recently,  87  percent;  of  the  graduates  alone,  85  per  cent;  of  the  winter-course 
students,  95  per  cent;  of  the  special  students,  66  per  cent.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  hear  from  all  of  our  graduates.  v 

Q.  (By  Mr.  West.)  Does  that  include  those  engaged  in  teaching ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhah.)  Have  you  any  statistical  information  as  to  the  number 
of  your  graduates? — A.  From  1868  to  1900  there  were  114  post  graduates,  123  grad- 
uates, 368  special  students,  544  winter-course  students,  and  200  summer-course 
students  in  nature  study.  During  the  last  year,  1900-1901,  there  have  been  17  post 
graduates,  49  regular-course  students,  14  of  whom  will  graduate  at  this  commence- 
ment; 50  specials,  and  95  winter-course  students. 

The  work  of  the  college  is  divided  into  three  rather  distinct  lines — one  is  teaching 
at  the  university;  the  second  is  experimenting  and  investigating  both  at  the  uni- 
versity and  among  the  farmers  of  the  State ;  and  the  third' is  university  extension  in 
agriculture,  this  being  an  effort  to  promote  agricultural  knowledge  throughout  the 
State,  especially  among  the  industrial  classes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Please  describe  your  experiment-station  work. — A. 
Under  the  Federal  law  we  received  $15,000  for  carrying  on  investigations.  Some 
5  years  since  the  State  appropriated  $1,500  of  this  to  the  State  experiment  station, 
located  at  Geneva.  The  $13,500  is  used  to  conduct  investigations  at  the  university, 
to  publish  bulletins,  and  to  furnish  experts,  when  called  upon,  throughout  the  State 
to  investigate  any  serious  outbreak  of  insect  pests  or  diseases  of  animals  or  plants. 
About  12  bulletins  are  published  yearly,  together  with  an  annual  report. 

(J.  Are  they  distributed  free?— A.  Yes;  we  have  the  franking  privilege,  the  same 
as  other  experiment  stations.     Our  mailing  list  runs  from  20,000  to  30,000. 

Q.  How  is  your  mailing  list  made  up?— A.  By  request  for  bulletins  from  the  farm- 
ers. About  once  a  year  we  slip  cards  into  the  bulletins  and  ask  that  they  be 
returned  in  order  that  wo  may  determine  whether  the  parties  receiving  the  bulle- 
ins  are  interested  enough  in  them  to  open  the  publication,  at  least,  which,  if  they 
do,  they  will  find  the  card.  In  this  way  we  cut  off  the  careless  and  the  laggards 
and  eliminate  from  our  mailing  list  those  who  are  not  interested  enough  in  our  pub- 
lications to  read  them.  If  the  cards  are  never  returned  the  name  is  dropped  from 
the  mailing  list. 

Q.  Do  these  bulletins  covtr  the  questions  of  investigations  of  all  branches  of 
agriculture? — A.  Yes.  Formerly  the  investigations  were  largely  conducted  along 
general  agricultural  lines.     Since  receiving  the  State  appropriation  we  have  paid 
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much  attention  to  horticulture  and  the  diseases  of  plants,  and  to  dairy  husbandry. 
Horticulture  and  dairy  husbandry  are  the  2  leading  agricultural  industries  in  the 
State. 

Q.  Do  you  investigate  the  removal  of  insect  pests  and  other  causes  of  detriment 
to  the  farmer  t — A.  Yes;  the  work  of  investigation  is  divided  into  the  bureaus  of  gen- 
eral agriculture,  horticulture,  dairy  husbandry,  entomology,  and  chemistry.  At  the 
bead  of  each  of  these  bureaus  is  a  professor  to  manage  it  nnder  the  director.  Each 
bureau  has  a  man  available  to  send  to  the  relief  of  the  farmer.  If,  for  instance,  there 
is  an  outbreak  of  any  noxious  insect,  within  12  hours  a  man  is  started  to  the  place 
where  the  trouble  occurs,  to  make  an  investigation.  So  in  like  manner  with  horti- 
culture. Plants  are  affected;  a  man  is  sent  immediately  to  investigate  the  trouble. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  the  director's  office  is  a  sort  of  clearing  bureau,  where  all 
sorts  of  questions  come.  These  are  all  answered,  amounting  in  some  instances  to 
100  per  day.  The  questions  are  sorted  and  distributed  to  the  various  bureaus.  Often 
a  Bhort  letter  and  a  bulletin  will  suffice,  a  similar  ease  having  been  investigated 
before,  but  the  questioner  has  not  seen  the  bulletin.  This  gives  a  general  idea  of 
the  way  the  work  is  carried  on. 

Q.  Do  you  experiment  upon  different  kinds  of  seeds,  depths  of  planting,  and  cul- 
tivation?— A.  Not  much  with  different  kinds  of  seed,  because  whether  varieties  do 
well  or  ill  depends  largely  upon  locality.  Experiments  at  the  university  with 
varieties  are  not  extensive.  Our  experiments  in  cultivation  and  tillage  are  numer- 
ous. We  are  trying  to  induce  the  farmers  to  experiment  for  themselves — helping 
him  to  help  himself.  In  1900  there  were  enrolled  199  experimenters  with  sugar 
beets,  field  beans,  potatoes,  and  fertilizers.  Some.of  these  were  men  who  became 
interested  in  growing  beets  because  of  the  erection  of  sugar-beet  factories  at  Bing- 
hamton  and  Lyons.  Before  the  factories  were  completed  we  were  in  the  field  try- 
ing to  help  the  farmer  master  this  new  industry.  The  teachers  travel  largely  on 
bicycles  from  farm  to  farm.  Each  experimenter  may  have  5  or  more  plats  with  dif- 
ferent varieties  or  with  different  tillage  or  different  kinds  of  fertilizers.  We  send 
out  to  these  experimenters  small  quantities  of  fertilizers ;  for  instance,  a  sack  of 
dissolved  rock,  one  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  one  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Each 
sack  may  contain  from  15  to  30  pound*  The  farmer  now  begins  to  experiment  by 
putting  these  various  fertilizers  on  measured  areas  in  different  combinations  in  order 
to  determine  whether  the  soil  is  deficient  in  one,  two,  or  all  of  these  plant  foods. 
We  send  a  field  agent,  so  far  as  possible,  to  see  that  the  work  is  properly  done. 

Q.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  determining  the  amount  of  plant  food  in  the  soil  in 
the  laboratory? — A.  Yes;  you  can  very  easily  determine  the  amount  of  plant  food, 
but  no  method  has  been  discovered  by  which  the  chemist  can  tell  what  proportion 
of  the  plant  food  is  available,  since  availability  depends  on  Beveral  factors,  such  as 
heat  and  moisture,  and  many  others. 

Q.  Field  experiments,«then,  are  better  than  laboratory  in  that  respeet? — A.  They 
should  go  on  simultaneously.  For  instance,  the  chemist  finds  a  soil  that  is  rich  in 
potash.  The  farmer  applies  potash  and  finds  that  it  improves  his  crop.  We  now 
know  that  the  potash  is  not  readily  available.  The  question  now  naturally  arises 
whether  it  is  best  to  apply  more  potash  or  try  to  energize  the  lazy  potash  which  is 
in  the  soil  by  the  application  of  gypsum,  for  instance,  or  by  increased  and  superior 
tillage;  so  we  in  like  manner  test  the  various  plant  foods  in  both  soil  and  labora- 
tory, and  we  also  try  to  discover  what  varieties  of  plants  will  feed  upon  tough 
plant  food  and  what  ones  require  their  food  prepared  so  that  it  will  be  in  an  easily 
available  form. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  in  cropping  to  remove  plant  food  from  the  soil  so  that  it  will  not 
produce,  while  a  soil  of  similar  character  in  the  same  neighborhood  will  produce 
quite  a  crop? — A.  Yes;  and  not  only  that,  it  is  possible  to  so  till  land  as  to  lock  up 
the  plant  food ;  and  while  the  farmer  has  not  robbed  the  land  of  its  plant  food,  by 
injudicious  tillage  and  for  lack  of  tillage  the  plant  food  has  become  tough— more  or 
less  unavailable. 

Q.  If  all  the  plant  food  in  the  soil  were  available,  in  a  short  time  what  would  be 
the  result?— A.  Oh,  a  desert.  Nature  is  very  conservative.  If  there  is  not  a  plant 
to  use  the  food  when  it  is  available,  nature  locks  it  up  in  most  cases,  and  saves  it  for 
the  man  who  has  more  sense  than  to  leave  the  land  bare— that  is,  uncovered  with 
crops  for  any  considerable  time.  In  the  case  of  nitrogen,  that  does  not  always  hold 
true. 

Q.  Then,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  a  farmer,  in  order  to  determine  the  plant 
food  in  the  soil,  to  have  it  analyzed  in  the  laboratory,  but  by  experiment  he  can 
become  acquainted  with  the  plant  food  that  each  plant  requires,  and  he  can  soon 
tell  which  plant  food  is  adapted  to  it?— A.  The  plant,  to  an  intelligent  man  always 
tells  him  more  than  the  chemist  can,  but  none  the  less  we  can  not  do  without  the 
chemist,  as  he  may  solve  many  questions  which  the  farmer  can  not,  and  assist  in 
solving  those  which  require  both  the  farmer  and  the  chemist. 
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Q.  You  know  the  material  you  have  in  hand  and  you  can  give  it  in  the  order  that 
you  think  will  present  it  in  the  most  intelligent  and  practical  way? — A.  The  work 
of  investigation  and  experimenting  may  all  he  summed  up  briefly  by  saying  that 
while  we  are  experimenting  at  the  university  we  are  also  doing  our  utmost  to  get 
the  farmer  to  investigate  for  himself.  We  have  emplasized  the  better  tillage  of  the 
land  perhaps  more  than  any  other  one  subject,  and  we  are  pleased  to  note  most 
marked  beneficial  effects  resulting  from  these  experiments  and  from  the  emphasis 
which  we  lay  upon  the  subject  in  our  publications.  In  fact,  we  have  been  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  "  hot  plowshares." 

Perhaps  I  have  gone  into  sufficient  details  outlining  onr  experimental  work,  and  I 
will  now  proceed  to  the  university  extension  work  in  agriculture.  Some  8  years 
ago  the  people  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  where  they  are  much  interested  in 
fruit  growing,  asked  for  a  speaker  to  come  to  their  aid.  We  sent  a  lecturer  who 
gave  such  good  satisfaction  that  they  asked  for  other  speakers.  But  it  was  found 
that  the  instructors  at  the  college  could  not  meet  the  demand  made  upon  them  and 
carry  on  their  own  work  at  the  university.  To  do  this  work,  more  men  and  money 
were  needed.  The  farmers  of  this  locality  secured  an  appropriation  of  $8,000  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  investigations  in  horticulture  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  The  next  year  they  succeeded  in  having  the  appropriation  doubled  and  the 
territory  and  work  enlarged.  The  following  year  they  succeeded  in  having  the  law 
changed  so  that  the  $25,000  which  they  secured  could  be  used  "for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  throughout  the  State."  Before,  the  work  had  all  been  done  in  horticul- 
ture. During  the  last  2  years  the  farmers  have  secured  an  annual  State  appro- 
priation of  $35,000  "for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  knowledge  throughout  the 
State." 

Q.  There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  your  legislature  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
farmers  by  appropriations? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  We  started  out  in  the  early  years 
by  holding  schools  of  agriculture  and.  horticulture  on  the  farms  or  at  the  little  ham- 
lets in  the  farming  districts.  By  this  means  we  found  we  were  not  reaching  any 
large  number,  and  the  idea  was  conceived  of  teaching  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools.  We  sent  lecturers  to  the  teachers'  institutes  who  got  places  on  the  pro- 
gramme from  day  to  day.  The  work  was  not  altogether  satisfactory  at  first  because 
of  the  time  limit.  About  this  time  we  commenced  to  send  out  literature — leaflets 
of  construction,  nature-study  leaflets,  and  similar  publications.  Still  later  a  sum- 
mer school  of  6  weeks  for  teachers  was  organized  at  the  university.  The  subjects 
taught  were  nature  study  in  insect  life,  in  plant  life,  and  on  the  farm.  This  summer 
school  was  continued  for  2  years  and  had  a  total  attendance  of  200  pupils.  These 
teachers  who  came  to  us  were  largely  from  the  cities,  and  while  the  summer  school 
was  eminently  successful  we  believed  we  were  not  reaching  the  farmer  and  his  chil- 
dren as  directly  as  we  should.  The  school  was  discontinued  and  leaflets  and  other 
publications  were  substituted,  in  a  measure,  for  it.  # 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  publications  must  be  quite  varied  to  meet  the  wants  of 
our  varied  constituents.  A  farmers'  reading  course  was  established  in  1898.  During 
that  year  8,563  farmers  joined  the  course;  in  1899,  9,229,  and  in  1900,  4,700,  making 
a  total  of  22,492.  We  also  have  organized  farmers'  reading  clubs,  which  are  com- 
posed of  10  to  12  young  farmers,  usually  meeting  iu  the  evening  or  afternoon  at  the 
residence  of  some  club  member.  There  are  48  of  these  clubs,  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  about  1,000.  The  farmers'  wives  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  publications  adapted  to  their  wants.  To  meet  this  demand  a  farmers  wives' 
reading  course  was  organized,  which  has  a  membership  of  4,747.  This  course  has 
been  organized  but  1  year.  The  school  teachers  made  a  similar  request  for  help 
along  the  line  of  nature  study.  Leaflet  No.  1  and  others  have  been  issued  to  meet 
this  demand.  There  are  11,500  teachers  receiving  teachers'  leaflets  from  time  to 
time.  This  copy  of  leaflet  No.  1  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  kind  of  literature  which 
is  being  furnished  to  the  teachers : 

Teachers'  Leaflets  on  Nature  Study. 

[Teachers'  leaflets  for  use  in  the  public  schools,  prepared  by  the  college  of  agriculture,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Issued  under  chapter  128  of  the  laws  of  1897.  Eighth  edition.  Issued 
under  chapter  67,  laws  of  1898.    No.  1.    April  10,  1898.] 

[Note. — These  leaflets  are  intended  for  the  teacher,  not  for  the  scholars.  It  is  their  purpose  to 
suggest  the  method  which  a  teacher  may  pursue  in  instructing  children  at  odd  times  in  nature  study. 
The  teacher  Bhould  show  the  children  the  objects  themselves— should  plant  the  seeds,  raise  the  plants, 
collect  the  insects,  etc.;  or,  better,  he  should  interest  the  children  to  collect  the  objects.  Advanced 
pupils,  however,  may  be  given  the  leaflets  and  asked  to  perform  the.experiments  or  make  the  observa- 
tions which  are  suggested.  The  scholars  themselves  should  be  taught  to  do  the  work  and  to  arrive  at 
independent  conclusions.  Teachers  who  desire  to  inform  themselves  more  fully  upon  the  motives  of 
this  nature-study  teaching  should  write  for  a  copy  of  Bulletin  J22  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station, 
Ithaca,  N.Y.]  -•         r 
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HOW  A  SQUASH  PLANT  GETS   OUT   OP   THE   SEED. — BY  L.  II.  BAILEY. 

If  one  were  to  plant  seeds  of  a  Hubbard  or  Boston  Marrow  squash  in  loose,  warm 
earth  in  a  pan  or  box,  and  were  then  to  leave  the  parcel  for  a  week  or  10  days  he 
would  find,  upon  hia  return,  a  colony  of  plants  like  that  shown  in  fig.  1.  if"'  he 
had  not  planted  the  seeds  himself  or  had  not  seen  such  plants  before,  he  would  not 
believe  that  these  curious  plants  would  ever  grow  into  squash  vines,  so  different  are 
they  from  the  vines  which  we  know  in  the  garden.  This,  itself,  is  a  most  curious 
fact— this  wonderful  difference  between  the  first  and  the  later  stages  of  all  plants, 
and  it  is  only  because  we  know  it  so  well  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  it. 

It  may  happen,  however— as  it  did  in  a  pan  of  seed  which  I  sowed  a  few  days  ago — 
that  one  or  two  of  the  plants  may  look  like  that  shown  in  fig.  2.  Here  the  seed 
seems  to  hare  come  up  on  top  of  the  plant,  and  one  is  reminded  of  the  curious  way 


1.  Squash  plant 
a  week  old. 


2.  Squash  plant  which  has  brought 
the  seed  coats  out  of  the  ground. 


in  which  beans  come  up  on  the  stalk  of  the  young  plant.  If  we  were  to  study  the 
matter,  however — as  we  may  do  at  a  future  time — we  should  find  a  great  difference 
in  the  ways  in  which  the  squashes  and  the  beans  raise  their  seeds  out  of  the  ground. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  compare  the  squash  and  the  bean  at  this  time,  but  we  are 
curious  to  know  why  one  of  these  squash  plants  brings  its  seed  up  out  of  the  ground 


3.  Germination  just  beginning, 

while  all  the  others  do  not.  In  order  to  find  out  why  it  is,  we  must  ask  the  plant, 
and  this  asking  is  what  we  call  an  experiment.  We  may  first  pull  up  the  two  plants. 
The  first  one  (fig.  1)  will  be  seen  to  have  the  seed  coats  still  attached  to  the  very 
lowest  part  of  the  stalk  below  the  soil,  but  the  other  plant  has  no  seed  at  that  point. 
We  will  now  plant  more  seeds,  a  dozen  or  more  of  them,  so  that  we  shall  have 


4.  The  root  and  peg. 

enough  to  examine  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  several  days.  A  day  or  two  after 
the  seeds  are  planted,  we  shall  find  a  little  point  or  root-like  portion  breaking  out 
of  the  sharp  end  of  the  seed,  as  shown  in  fig.  3.  A  day  later  this  root  portion  has 
grown  to  be  as  long  as  the  seed  itself  (fig.  1),  and  it  has  turned  directly  downwards 
into  the  soil.  But  there  is  another  most  curious  thing  about  this  germinating  seed. 
Just  where  the  root  is  breaking  out  of  the  seed  (shown  at  a  in  fig.  4),  there  is  a  little 
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peg  or  projection.  In  fig.  5,  about  a  flay  later,  the  root  has  grown  still  longer,  and 
this  peg  seems  to  he  forcing  the  seed  apart.  In  fig.  6,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  seed  is  really  being  forced  apart  by  the  stem  or  stalk  above  the  peg,  for  this  stem 
is  now  growing  longer.  The  lower  lobe  of  the  seed  has  attached  to  the  peg  (seen  at 
a,  fig.  6),  and  the  seed  leaves  are  trying  to  back  ont  of  the  seed.  Fig.  7  shows  the 
seed  still  a  day  later.  The  root  has  now  produced  many  branches  and  has  thor- 
oughly established  itself  in  the  soil.    The  top  is  also  growing  rapidly  and  is  still 


Third  day  of  root 
growth. 


6.  The  plant  breaking 
out  of  the  seed  coats. 


backing  out  of  the  seed,  and  the  seed  coats  are  still  firmly  held  by  the  obstinate  peg. 
While  we  have  been  seeing  all  these  curious  things  in  the  seeds  which  we  have 
dug  up,  the  plantlets  which  we  have  not  disturbed  have  been  coming  through  the 
soil.  If  we  were  to  see  the  plant  in  fig.  7  as  it  was  "coming  up"  it  would  look  like 
fig.  8.  It  is  tugging  away  trying  to  get  its  head  out  of  the  bonnet  which  is  pegged 
down  underneath  the  soil,  and  it  has  "cot  its  back  up"  in  the  operation.  In  fig.  9 
it  has  escaped  from  its  trap  and  it  is  laughing  and  growing  in  delight.  It  must  now 
straighten  itself  up,  as  it  is  doing  in  fig.  10,  and  it  is  soon  standing  proud  aud 


8.  The  plant  just  coming  up. 


7.  The  operation  further  progressed. 


9.  The  plant  liberated 
from  the  seed  coats. 


straight,  as  in  fig.  1.  We  now  see  that  the  reason  why  the  seed  came  up  on  the 
plant  in  fig.  2  is  because  in  Home  way  tbe  peg  did  not  hold  the  seed  coats  down  (see 
fig.  13),  and  the  expanding  leaves  are  pinched  together,  and  they  must  get  them- 
selves loose  as  best  they  can. 

There  is  another  thing  about  this  curious  squash  plant  which  we  must  not  fail  to 
notice,  and  this  is  the  fact  that  these  first  two  leaves  of  the  plantlet  came  ont  of  the 
seed  and  did  not  grow  out  of  the  plant  itself.     We  must  notice,  too,  that  these 
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leaves  are  much  smaller  when  they  are  first  drawn  out  of  the  seed  than  they  are 
when  the  plantlet  has  straightened  itself  np.  That  iB,  these  leaveB  iucrease  very 
much  in  size  after  they  reach  the  light  and  air.  The  roots  of  the  plantlet  are  now 
established  in  the  soil  and  are  taking  in  food,  which  enables  the  plant  to  grow.  The 
next  leaves  which  appear  will  lie  very  different  from  these  first  or  seed  leaves. 
These  later  ones  are  called  the  trne  leaves.     They  grow  right  out  of  the  little 


11.  The  true  leaves  developing. 


VI.  Marking  the  root. 


10.  The  plant 
straightening  up. 

plant  itself.     Fig.  11  shows  these  true  leaves  as  they  appear  on  a  young  Crookneck 
sqnash  plant,  and  the  plant  now  begins  to  look  much  like  a  squash  vine. 

We  are  now  curious  to  know  how  the  stem  grows  when  it  backs  out  of  the  seeds 
and  pulls  the  little  seed  leaves  with  it,  and  how  the  root  grows  downward  into  the 
soil.  Now,  let  us  pull  up  another  seed  when  it  has  sent  a  single  root  about  2  inches 
deep  into  the  earth.  We  will  wash  it  very  carefully  and  lay  it  upon  a  piece  of 
paper.  Then  we  will  lay  a  ruler  alongside  of  it  and  make  an  ink  mark  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  tip,  and  two  or  three  other  marks  at  equal  distances  above  (fig. 


13.  The  root  grows  in  the  end  portions. 


14.  The  marking  of  the  stem,  and  the  spreading  apart  of 
the  marks. 


12).  We  will  now  carefully  replant  the  seed.  Two  'lays  later  we  will  dig  J*  "P. 
when  we  shall  most  likely  find  a  condition  something  like  that  in  fig.  13.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  marks  K  C  B  are  practically  the  same  distance  apart  as  before  and 
they  are  also  the  same  distance  from  the  peg  A  A.  The  point  of  the  root  is  no  longer 
atD  D,  however,  but  has  grown  on  to  F.  The  root,  therefore,  has  grown  almost 
wholly  in  the  end  portion. 
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Now,  let  us  make  a  similar  experiment  with  the  stem  or  stalk.  We  will  mark  a 
young  stem,  as  at  A  in  fig.  14;  but  the  next  day  we  shall  find  that  these  marks  are 
farther  apart  than  when  we  made  them  (B,  fig.  14).  The  marks  have  all  raised 
themselves  above  the  ground  as  the  plant  has  grown.  The  stem,  therefore,  has 
grown  between  the  joints  rather  than  from  the  tip.  The  stem  usually  grows  most 
rapidly,  at  any  given  time,  at  the  upper  or  younger  portion  of  the  joint  (or  inter- 
node),  and  the  joint  soon  reaches  the  limit  of  its  growth  and  becomes  stationary, 
and  a  new  one  grows  out  above  it. 

Note. — Common  ink  will  not  answer  for  this  purpose  because  it  "runs"  when  the 
root  is  wet,  but  indelible  ink,  used  for  markiug  linen  or  for  drawing,  should  be  used. 
It  should  also  be  said  that  the  rooc  of  the  common  pumpkin  and  of  the  summer  bush 
squashes  is  too  fibrous  and  branchy  for  this  test.  It  should  be  stated,  also,  that  the 
root  does  not  grow  at  its  very  tip,  bnt  chiefly  in  a  narrow  zone  just  back  of  the  tip; 
but  the  determination  of  this  point  is  rather  too  difficult  for  the  beginner,  and,  more- 
over, it  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  tract. 

Natural  science  consists  in  two  things,  seeing  what  you  look  at  and  drawing  proper 
conclusions  from  what  you  see. 

To  the  Teacher  :  » 

This  is  the  first  of  a  proposed  series  of  leaflets  designed  to  suggest  methods  of  pre- 
senting nature  study  upon  common-place  subjects.  This  is  a  new  field  of  effort  for 
the  college  of  agriculture,  and  we  therefore  look  upon  the  methods  as  largely 
experimental.  We  are  endeavoring  to  determine  the  best  way  of  interesting  chil- 
dren in  country  life.  You  can  give  us  many  suggestions,  and  we  should  like  a  free 
expression  of  your  opinions  and  experiences.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
object  of  these  lessons  is  not  to  impart  direct  and  specific  information,  but  to  train 
the  child  in  the  powers  of  seeing  and  inquiring.  The  teacher  should  keep  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupil  closely  fixed  upon  the  germinating  seed  (when  the  subject  of  this 
leaflet  is  under  review),  asking  him  to  describe  everything  which  he  sees.  Require 
that  the  pupil  sees  all  that  is  specified  in  this  leaflet,  and  endeavor  to  lead  him  on 
to  see  things  which  are  not  here  described.  Once  the  inquiry  is  started,  you  will, 
no  doubt,  be  able  to  conduct  other  similar  experiments  from  time  to  time.  If  ques- 
tions come  up  which  you  can  not  answer,  write  them  to  us  and  we  may  be  able  to 
help  you. 

We  suggest  that  you  ask  your  pupils  to  write  short  compositions  upon  these  les- 
sons and  to  make  sketches  of  the  observations,  and  that  you  send  us  some  of  these 
from  time  to  time  in  order  that  we  may  learn  how  the  experiment  is  working.  We 
do  not  care  for  the  best  essays  alone,  but  simply  the  average.  The  suggestions 
which  we  obtain  from  teachers  will  aid  us  greatly  in  the  preparation  of  future 
leaflets. 

The  Witness.  This  class  of  leaflets  is  designed  to  help  the  teacher  in  interesting 
the  pupils  in  the  study  of  natural  objects.  So  far  as  possible  the  plants  or  animals 
investigated  have  some  connection  with  practical  agriculture,  but  the  main  object 
is  to  arouse  interest  in  the  rural  districts,  that  the  children  may  know  and  appreci- 
ate the  beauties  and  wonders  of  plants  and  animals  met  with  on  the  farm.  None  the 
less,  do  we  try  to  reach  through  these  leaflets  the  children  of  the  cities.  A  single 
case  may  be  cited  for  illustration:  A  teacher-  of  New  York  City  writes  me,  "We 
have  no  land;  we  can  not  reach  tho  country,  and  how  can  I  make  use  of  the  leaflets? 
I  see  the  need  of  getting  the  children  interested,  but  how  am  I  to  do  it  ?  "  Later  she 
writes :  "  I  told  the  children  to  bring  cigar  boxes  to  the  school.  They  were  top  large 
to  fit  on  the  desks.  I  then  sot  them  to  work  to  cut  them  down.  This  gave  them 
something  to  do.  II'1  .1  sent  to  tho  ouiiutry  and  got  some  sacks  of  rich  earth  and 
had  the  children  fill  the  boxes  and  plant  various  seeds  which  I  furnished.  This  was 
in  midwinter.  My  schoolroom  is  one  solid  garden  of  squash  and  corn  and  bean 
plants.  Each  child  has  i  garden  upon  its  desk.  Before  this  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  get  the  children  iu  the  room  and  get  them  settled  after  lunch.  They  now 
take  15  minutes  for  lunch,  then  assemble  in  groups  during  the  balance  of  the  noon 
hour  and  study  these  plants.  It  has  transformed  my  whole  school  and  has  worked 
a  miracle." 

Q.  Do  they  study  nature  in  this  way  from  the  time  the  seed  goes  into  the  ground 
until  it  becomes  a  mature  plant? — A.  Yes;  study  it  at  any  stage  of  growth;  even  dig 
up  the  seeds  before  they  come  up  to  learn  how  they  germinate. 

Q.  Do  they  study  the  conditions  under  which  the  seed  must  be  placed  to  begin 
with,  in  order  to  learn  the  chemical  changes  that  take  place  in  the  seed  to  feed  the 
plant? — A.  Yes;  they  get  a  little  of  that,  but  not  much  chemistry.  Life  and  growth 
and  change  are  more  apparent  to  children  and  better  understood  than  chemical 
changes.  What  we  aim  to  do  is  to  work  without  formal  text-books;  to  teach  the 
pupil  through  personal  observation  and  by  means  of  living  teachers. 

Q.  Is  it  not  almost  a  necessity  for  the  successful  farmer  to  know  what  his  plant 
needs  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  growing  from  the  time  he  plants  the  seed 
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until  lie  reaps  his  crops? — A.  Yes ;  but  most  farmers  are  too  old  to  secure  this  knowl- 
edge by  studying  pure  science.  They  will  get  what  they  want  to  know  more  cer- 
tainly through  experimental  plats.  They  must  ask  questions  of  the  soil  through 
the  plant  and  learn  to  listen  carefully  for  the  answer.  The  thing  we  need  more 
than  anything  else  in  industrial  education  in  agriculture  is  a  differently  trained 
teacher.  We  shall  never  transform  the  rural  population  as  we  would  like  to  until 
the  teacher  who  goes  into  the  school  has  a  knowledge  of  and  is  in  sympathy  with 
plant  and  animal  life  as  we  find  it  on  the  farm,  in  the  wood,  and  in  the  garden.  The 
teacher  should  be  able  to  tell  the  little  child  why  the  strawberry  vines  are  not  fruit- 
ful and  why  the  strawberry  blooms  are  not  fertilized.  He  must  be  able  to  help  the 
child's  father  to  raise  more  and  better  potatoes,  must  know  enough  of  insect  life  to 
suggest  means  of  fighting  or  destroying  insect  pests.  He  must  assist  the  farmer, 
through  the  child,  to  work  in  harmony  with  nature's  modes  of  action.  The  father 
will  try  an  experiment  for  the  child's  sake  when  he  will  not  listen  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  most  distinguished  professor.  We  try  to  utilize  this  love  of  the  parent  for 
the  child.  In  my  opinion,  the  school-teachers  of  New  York,  at  least,  should  be 
required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  simple  fundamental  principles  and  practices 
of  agriculture,  dairy  husbandry,  and  horticulture  before  receiving  their  certificates. 
I  feel  we  shall  never  fully  succeed  until  we  get  back  to  and  behind  the  teachers  in 
the  country  schoolhouses. 

Q.  You  suggest  that  in  order  to  get  these  teachers  the  examination  should  embrace 
a  part  of  the  nature  study  ? — A.  Yes,  oir. 

Q.  Have  you  succeeded  in  securing  that  requirement  in  New  York  ? — A.  No ;  but 
more  and  more  the  authorities  who  are  directing  the  educational  forces  of  the  State 
are  coming  into  sympathy  with  our  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  does  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  stand 
in  respect  to  this  question? — A.  He  assists  us  in  every  way  he  can. 

Q.  What  position  do  the  regentsof  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  take  ? — 
A.  They  are  also  very  favorable  to  our  work,  and  ask  our  instructors  to  go  into  their 
teachers'  institutes.  We  have  three  or  four  experts  this  summer  who  will  give " 
courses  at  the  teachers'  institutes  held  at  Chautauqua  and  Alexandria  Bay  and  other 
places.  But  there  is  something  I  think  we  shall  have  to  have  more  than  this ;  that  is, 
the  teacher  must  be  trained  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the  sciences  to  the 
affairs  of  life. 

Q.  The  utility  of  this  class  of  teaching  of  nature  studies— do  you  intend  to  develop 
it  more  in  the  country  schools  than  you  would  in  the  city  schools,  or  would  you  have 
it  all  over  the  State  of  New  York  ? — A.  All  over  the  State. 

Q.  Would  you  make  any  exceptions  in  the  grades?  Would  you  put  it  into  the 
high  school  and  grammar  school  as  well  as  the  advanced  grades  of  the  common 
schools? — A.  Yes;  I  think  something  of  plants  and  animals  should  be  taught  in 
every  grade  in  every  school  of  the  land.    That  can  not  he  done  until  you  get  teachers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  mean  to  teach  this  particularly  with  the  idea  of  rais- 
ing agriculturists? — A.  No;  we  never  ask  nor  question  a  student  nor  a  child  as  to 
what  his  life  work  is  to  be  hereafter.     We  are  trying  to  round  out  their  education. 

Q.  What  particular  advantage  is  there  to  a  child  to  spend  the  time  in  this  special 
kind  of  study  if  his  natural  inclination  is  toward  a  mechanical  education? — A.  To 
round  out  his  life  and  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  nature  and  nature's  God. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  waste  of  time  with  a  student,  whose  natural  inclination  is  toward 
mechanics,  to  try  to  teach  him  the  rudiments  simply  of  agriculture  f — A.  I  should 
hardly  put  it  that  way.  I  should  try  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  the  world  in  which 
he  lives. 

Q.  Well,  he  is  going  into  the  mechanical  world  and  not  the  agricultural  world; 
and  would  it  not  be  an  irksome  task  to  a  boy  who  had  no  natural  inclination  for  that 
kind  of  study  to  force  him  to  learn  something  that  his  inclination  is  against?— A. 
You  can  not  get  him  out  of  the  agricultural  world. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  application  of  natural  talents.  He  is  not  going  to 
engage  in  agriculture;  he  is  going  to  engage  in  mechanics. — A.  Let  me  answer  that 
by  inquiring,  Then  would  you  confine  his  studies  only  to  the  mechanical  arts? 
Would  you  make  him  a  narrow  man  ? 

Q.  My  question  indicated  only  a  desire  to  educate  the  child  in  consonance  with  his 
natural  inclination  and  not  try  to  drive  a  square  peg  into  a  round  hole.  My  question 
led  to  this  suggestion,  whether  it  was  a  good  use  of  the  time  of  the  child  in  school 
to  teach  him  something  which  his  natural  inclination  made  irksome  to  him? — A. 
Isn't  that  just  what  we  often  have  to  do  with  a  child  in  laying  a  good  broad 
foundation? 

Q.  I  am  asking  your  judgment  in  relation  to  it.  If  you  think  that  is  a  wise  thing, 
I  want  to  make  it  plain  so  that  you  will  understand  what  I  am  getting  at.  With  a 
child  that  shows  aptness  in  a  mechanical  direction,  do  you  think  it  advisable— will 
he  not  use  time  for  what  at  the  most  would  be  a  superficial  education  in  agricultural 
pursuits?— A.  I  should  want  every  child  to  have  some  knowledge  of  plants  and  the 
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environmentjn  which  it  lives.  In  other  words,  I  would  want  him  to  know  a  great 
deal  of  one  thing  and  a  little  of  a  good  many  things,  which  it  is  said  constitutes 
a  liberal  education. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  put  it  on  the  ground  of  broadening  the  child's  intelligence,  and 
not  with  the  idea  that  it  may  wean  him  away  from  his  natural  inclination  and  make 
an  agriculturist  of  him? — A.  Oh,  no,  I  would  like  to  have  the  child  go  through  the 
world  with  his  eyes  open,  if  you  please,  and  make  his  living  out  of  his  specialty,  so 
that  the  child — the  man  or  woman — can  speak  with  some  degree  of  intelligence  about 
those  ordinary  things  with  which  we  all  have  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  course  of  modern  education  and  the  tendency  of  modern 
demands  is  toward  specialization  rather  than  generalities?— A.  Specialization  in  the 
latter  part  of  one's  education  always,  and  a  broad  foundation  at  the  beginning. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  this  liberal  foundation  will  develop  the  natural  aptitude  of 
the  child?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then,  I  may  say,  to  pursue  that  course  along  that  line  of  natural  aptitude? — 
A.  Yes ;  but  you  can  not  touch  any  phase  of  life  without  touching  your  environment — 
that  is,  the  soil,  the  plant,  and  the  animal.  I  could  not  get  my  breakfast  this  morn- 
ing without  touching  upon  my  environment. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  average  mechanic  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  plants  and  education  of  that  sort  in  order  to  appreciate  his  breakfast? — A.  I 
think  that  children  in  youth  should  not  be  forced  to  take  a  course  in  agriculture  or 
study  an  agricultural  text-book  in  school ;  but  I  do  think  every  child  can  be  taught 
and  energized  and  made,  to  be  a  better  man  or  a  better  woman  in  after  life  by  com- 
ing in  contact  with  living-things  and  knowing  something  of  how  they  grow-  and 
what  they  are.  I  should  hate  to  have  my  daughter,  who  is  a  specialist,  not  know  a 
rose  from  a  chrysanthemum. 

Q.  Do  not  understand  me  as  antagonizing  your  position.  I  merely  wanted  to  draw 
out  how  far  you  had  taken  the  line  in  connection  with  the  natural  aptitude  of  a 
child  for  any  special  line  of  work,  and  how  far  you  would  use  the  time  of  a  child 
who  had  not  a  natural  aptitude.  For  instance,  take  a  child  who  had  a  natural  incli- 
nation to  music ;  it  may  be  most  irksome  to  him  or  her  to,  what  she  would  call,  waste 
her  time  in  studying  plants  when  her  whole  desire  was  to  study  music. — A.  I  will 
answer  by  saying  nature  studies  are  rest  studies. 

Q.  I  see  the  force  of  that. — A.  There  is  no  lesson  to  be  gotten;  there  is  no  exam- 
ination ;  but  the  teacher  induces  each  child  to  bring  a  box  of  earth  and  plant  seeds. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  child  who  has  got  so  far  away  from  childhood's  curiosity  as 
not  to  be  immensely  interested  in  such  work. 

The  boy  who  came  to  me  the  other  day  with  six  toads  in  his  pocket  I  do  not  expect 
will  become  a  farmer,  but  he  has  got  intensely  interested  in  the  toads  about  our 
reBervoir.  Being  interested  and  energized  in  seeing  how  much  he  can  learn  about 
the  toads,  we  can  now  turn  him  out,  trusting  that  he  will  be  interested  in  every- 
thing. His  eyes  are  opened,  and  if  he  studies  a  turning  lathe  he  will  study  it  with 
so  much  more  care. 

We  find  that  we  must  start  at  the  bottom  with  the  children,  and  so  have  organ- 
ized Junior  Naturalists'  clubs  throughout  the  State.  There  are  764  of  them.  Their 
membership  dues  consist  in  writing  a  letter  at  stated  times  to  the  head  of  this  bureau. 
There  are  20,321  members  enrolled  in  these  clubs.  The  natural  objects  studied  give 
material  for  the  drawing  lessons.  After  the  work  is  completed  one  school  may 
exchange  drawings  with  another  school  through  the  medium  of  the  nature-study 
bureau. 

There  is  also  a  home  nature-study  course  in  which  1,400  are  registered.  The 
instructors  who  go  out  through  the  country  visit  these  clubs  as  well  as  the  farmers 
who  are  conducting  experiments.  The  map  herewith  presented  indicates  where  the 
farmers  are  cooperating  with  us  in  the  work  of  investigation.  We  have  no  map 
showing  the  location  of  the  various  clubs  and  reading  circles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Are  these  nature  studies  somewhat  in  the  character  of 
the  Chautauqua  studies  ?— A.  No,  I  think  not.  They  are  not  so  extended  in  scope, 
and  the  main  effort  is  to  get  the  pupils  in  nature-study  interested ;  open  their  eyes 
and  get  them  to  asking  questions;  and  you  would  believe  that 'we  have  succeeded  if 
you  could  see  our  daily  mail. 

Q.  Then  the  questions  are  propounded  from  your  college  in  this  nature  study, 
passing  all  over  the  State  through  your  leaflets? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  correspondence  is  also  maintained  in  answer  to  those  questions? — A.  Yes, 
and  any  other  questions. 

Q.  Is  there  any  subsidiary  teaching,  also,  in  connection  with  it;  any  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  college  that  go  to  the  institutes  or  elsewhere  in  the  State?,  Do  they 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  nature  studies? — A.  Yes.  Where  there  is  a  club 
formed  they  may  request  that  a  teacher  be  sent  to  speak  upon  a  definite  subject. 

Q.  So  that  your  teaching  is  not  altogether  by  correspondence  that  simply  answers 
the  questions? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  practical  teaching  ? — A.  Yes ;  the  map  referred  to  represents  that  a  man 
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has  been  to  nearly  every  one  of  those  places.     We  may  reacli  only  one  man  who  is 
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%  Q;4H^„VKiJr0lia  grade<i  system  of  putting  out  your  leaflets?-A.  Yes,  we  have  dif- 
ferent publications  for  different  classes  of  pupils.  The  farmers'  reading  course  pub- 
lications are  quite  different  from  those  designed  for  farmers'  wives.     One  instructor 
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has  full  charge  of  the  farmers'  reading  course,  another  of  the  farmers'  wives  reading 
course,  another  of  the  school  teachers'  course,  and  still  another  of  the  children  s 
course.  An  entirely  different  soit  of  publications  j>oes  to  the  investigators.  They 
give  specific  directions  as  to  what  is  to  he  done  and  how  to  do  it.  Blanks  are  fur- 
nished lor  reporting  results.  When  these  reports  are  received  in  the  winter  they  are 
discussed,  digested,  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  published  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin.  Such 
a  one  is  now  in  press  giving  the  results  of  last  year's  investigations  throughout  the 
State. 
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We  receive  many  thousands  of  letters  in  regard  to  the  various  educational  activi- 
ties which  are  being  carried  on  throughout  the  State  for  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture. They  are  an  aggregation  of  fact,  fun,  and  philosophy.  It  would  not  be  wise 
to  give  the  authors'  names.  Here  is  one  from  a  New  York  printer  out  of  business. 
You  will  find  it  marked  "1"  in  the  World's  Work,  June,  1901.  We  find  a  large 
number  of  persons  who  have  partly  failed  in  life,  have  got  tired  of  the  routine  of 
city  life  and  desire  to  retire  on  a  little  land,  and  these  are  among  our  best  students. 

(Following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  in  the  World's  Work,  June,  1901,  p.  811,  above 
referred  to.) 

"I  am  just  past  50  years  old,  healthy,  but  only  weigh  110  pounds.  Am  a  New 
York  printer  out  of  business  and  too  old  to  get  steady  work.  They  want  a  younger 
man;  besides  my  eyes  are  giving  out.  The  only  thing  left  for  me  to  do  is  to  go 
'  backwards  to  Eden,'  and  try  to  earn  my  living  at  farming  in  a  small  way.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  plan  I  have  leased  a  small  place  in  New  Jersey,  27  acres,  with 
small  house  and  dilapidated  barn,  cow  shed,  and  corncrib.  I  took  possession  on 
February  1,  last.  I  have  means  enough  to  pay  a  year's  rent  at  $12  per  month,  buy  a 
cow,  6  young  pigs,  50  chickens,  a  horse  and  dog,  and  some  tools  and  seed,  and  live 
for  1  year.  After  that  it  must  support  me  and  a  housekeeper  and  14-year-old  boy, 
who  will  also  have  to  go  to  school.  You  ask  what  are  my  special  difficulties.  Arn't 
these  them?  Special  and  general?  There  is  no  choice  in  the  matter;  it  is  this-or 
the  poorhouse,  with  a  chance  of  this  and  the  poorhonse  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I 
simply  must  make  it  succeed.  I  shall  make  mistakes,  and  if  you  care,  or  if  it  interests 
you,  I  will  report  success  or  failure,  so  you  can  hold  me  out  as  a  light-house.  I  call 
the  place  Forlorn  Hope — Last  Ditch." 

Another  man  says:  "I  enjoy  the  study,  for  it  is  good  sense,  and  until  the  farmer 
knocks  a  few  scientific  facts  into  his  head  he  will  continue  to  lose  more  than  he 
gains.  I  consider  the  way  you  go  about  helping  the  farmer  is  by  far  the  best  invest- 
ment possible  of  the  little  State's  money.  I  admire  your  noble  work,  and  I  want  to 
study  with  you.  Please  send  me  the  new  studies  as  they  come  out,  and  believe  me 
to  be." 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  boy  in  Pennsylvania.  (I  may  say  that  some  of  our  work 
sometimes  laps  over  into  adjoining  States.)  He  says:  "  My  Dear  Cornell :  It  pleases 
me  very  much  indeed  that  you  have  not  forgotten  your  delinquent  Pennsylvania 
boy.  You  know  I  dropped  out  while  my  wife  was  so  sick.  She  is  once  move  getting 
well  and  I  am  glad.  Anything  from  Cornell  is  always  welcome  here,  and  in  my 
blundering  way  I  have  endeavored  to  answer  your  questions.  I  hope  to  hear  a 
speaker  from  Cornell,  somewhere,  this  winter." 

The  fourth  is  rather  a  curious  letter. 

(Reading:)  "I  am  a  little  dubious  about  the  wisdom  of  further  pursuing  this  read- 
ing course.  It  has  helped  me  to  become  a  better  farmer  than  most  of  my  neighbors, 
which  in  many  cases  has  aroused  their  envy  and  hatred." 

You  see  the  prejudice  is  not  all  gone  in  the  country  any  more  than  it  is  all  gone  in 
the  city.  (Reading:)  " I  am  fast  losing  friends ;  becoming  isolated  in  consequence. 
My  crime  is,  I  am  raising  10  bushels  of  grain  and  3  of  potatoes  to  their  one.  If  I 
should,  in  the  near  future,  grow  a  fine  orchard  they  might  mob  me." 

In  regard  to  this  letter,  I  may  say  that  for  8  or  10  years  we  have  been  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  improve  the  potato  culture  of  the  State.  We  found  that  the 
average  yield  in  New  York  was  less  than  100  bushels.  We  found  also  that  we  were 
able  to  raise  anywhere  from  200  to  400  bushels  of  potatoes  without  manures  or  fer- 
tilizers by  emphasizing  tillage.  Now,  we  have  gone  out  through  the  country  endeav- 
oring to  induce  the  farmers  to  raise  potatoes  the  Cornell  way  and  also  their  own 
way,  side  by  side.  We  received  about  300  replies-from  these  potato  growers  last 
year,  and  with  only  one  exception  every  man  said  this  is  a  great  improvement. 

Here  is  another  one  (reading):  "The  reading  course  has  been  a  help  to  me  the 
past  summer  in  the  way  of  raising  crops.  Through  these  lessons  I  have  obtained  100 
bushels  of  potatoes  of  salable  size  from  one-half  acre  of  ground,  in  spite  of  the  unusu- 
ally dry  year.  There  is  nothing  that  I  can  say  to  criticise  or  condemn.  I  am  thank- 
ful to  the  State  and  to  the  college  for  placing  these  lessons  in  my  reach." 

Another  (reading) :  "I  don't  know  how  to  address  you,  and  there  are  lots  of  poor 
old  broken-down  farmers  in  the  same  boat,  but  I  will  call  you  Cornell,  so  I  will 
address  you  thus :  Friend  Cornell :  I  feel  very  much  interested  in  your  reading  course. 
If  you  have  got  a  pet  name  inform  your  readers.  They  are  loyal  and  obey  orders. 
Excuse  us  for  not  answering  you  according  to  your  plans.  We  want  to  file  all  your 
matter  so  that  if  our  business  does  not  drive  us  too  hard  we  can  refer  to  them  in  the 
future." 

You  observe  from  these  letters  that  we  have  got  into  touch  with  the  farmer.  That 
is  the  main  thing.  We  are  no  longer  in  the  old  condition  where  the  farmer  hated 
the  scientific  man  and  the  college  professor,  and  where  the  college  professor  despised 
the  farmer.  The  missinglink  has  been  found.  I  think  this  part  of  our  work  is  to  be 
emphasized  more  than  all  the  other  details— that  we  apparently  have  found  the 
missing  link  and  broken  down  prejudice. 
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Drudgery  transformed  (reading):  "Although  a  Canadian  farmer  boy,  you  were 
kind  enough  to  send  me  your  farmers'  reading  course.  After  reading  the  five  lessons 
on  the  soil  and  the  plant,  as  I  trudged  up  and  down  through  the  furrows,  every 
stone,  every  lump  of  earth,  every  sandy  knoll,  every  hollow  had  a  new  interest.  The 
day  passed,  the  work  was  done  and  I  had  no  experience." 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  best  letter  we  have  ever  received.  We  have  opened  the 
boy's  eyes  and  set  him  to  asking  questions,  and  we  are  ready  to  answer  his  questions, 
no  matter  how  simple  they  may  be.  Some  22  of  us  are  now  engaged  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  in  the  work  of  teaching  at  home  and  throughout  the  State  and  in 
experimenting.     When  I  began  there  were  3  of  us. 

Professor  Craig  says  in  his  summing  up  of  these  letters,  "  Is  not  this  the  key  to  the 
whole  situation  ?  Vivify  a  task  by  introducing  the  child's  eternal  '  why  ?  '  and  what 
was  irksome  becomes  attractive;  what  was  a  labor  becomes  a  recreation.  Scientific 
and  industrial  education  must  be  developed  downward  as  well  as  upward.  Its 
foundation  should  be  laid  in  the  farm  home  and  the  rural  school.  Correspondence 
courses  in  agriculture  strive  to  repair  defects  of  early  education  of  the  farmer  with 
a  view  of  placing  him  in  full  harmony  with  his  surroundings." 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  many  letters  which  are  received,  and  is  unique  in 
one  respect,  in  that  it  is  written  by  the  secretary  of  the  Hundred  Year  Club  of  New 
York  City : 

New  York,  June  1, 1901. 
I.  P.  Roberts,  Director,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  find  address  card.  I  certainly  do  most  earnestly  desire  to 
continue  to  receive  your  bulletins,  which  are  to  me  more  fascinating  than  anything 
I  have  read  since  I  sat  up  nights  to  read  Dr.  E.  K.  Kent's  narrative  of  his  search 
for  the  North  Pole. 

I  have  not  many  of  the  Ithaca  bulletins,  but  those  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  occupy  the  post  of  honor  at  my  right  hand  and  are  in  constant 
request,  being  suitably  classified  for  instant  reference  and  study. 

I  am  passionately  fond  of  the  soil  and  all  that  that  implies,  and  it  is  a  sad  moment 
that  tears  me  away  from  my  plants  to  get  down  town  to  office  business.  Happy 
mortal,  you,  to  be  able  to  saturate  yourself  to  the  core  with  the  oil  of  sunshine  ana 
all  manner  of  growing  "herbs"  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Not  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  tilth  of  a  garden  spot  is  to  miss  three-fourths  of  life.  "  What  fools  these 
mortals  be  "  to  desert  the  sweets  of  the  rural  world  for  the  turmoil  and  hazard  of 
city  employment. 

But  enough.  I  inclose  a  list  of  bulletins  which  I  shall  prize  if  permitted  to  pos- 
sess; and  I  shall  see  to  it,  that  each  and  all  shall  find  a  prominent  preservative  in 
kindred  company  in  library  binding  for  other  eyes  after  mine  shall  have  ceased  to 
flop  up  knowledge,  and  my  hands  shall  have  ceased  to  caressingly  crumble  the  soft 
leafy  mold  of  my  beloved  garden. 
Sincerely  yours, 


Q.  (By  Mr.  West.  )  What  are  the  relations  between  the  college  of  agriculture  and 
the  other  departments  of  the  university? — A.  The  college  of  agriculture  has  its 
separate  faculty,  and  all  things  which  have  to  do  with  the  college  are  decided  by 
this  faculty.  Those  things  which  have  to  do  with  more  than  one  college  are  finally 
decided  by  the  general  faculty  of  the  university.  About  one-half  of  the  work  in  the 
4  years'  course  in  agriculture  is  given  by  associate  colleges,  and  one-half  by  the  col- 
lege proper. 

Q.  Are  the  students  in  the  college  of  agriculture  for  the  most  part  sons  of  farmers 
of  New  York  State? — A.  Not  of  New  York  State  necessarily.  About  nine-tenths  are 
sons  of  farmers.  We  have  students  from  other  States  and  foreign  countries.  Nearly 
all  the  special  and  winter  course  students  are  from  New  York  State. 

Q.  Is  there  any  tendency  among  your  students  to  change  their  course  and  take 
work  in  other  courses  ?— A.  During  the  year  generally  1  or  2  students  change  from 
the  course  in  agriculture  to  other  courses,  and  a  like  number  from  other  courses  change 
to  the  course  in  agriculture. 

Q.  In  what  way  do  the  students  in  the  other  departments  of  the  university  become 
interested  in  agriculture? — A.  Students  find  that  they  are  not  adapted  to  the  work 
pursued,  do  not  like  it,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  college  of  agriculture  and 
finding  it  is  a  strong  college,  that  its  students  readily  find  positions,  they  change  over 
to  it.  The  various  courses  of  study,  in  the  first  and  second  year,  are  so  laid  out  as  to 
make  it  easy  to  change  over  from  one  college  to  another  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  development  then  from  pure  science  to  applied  science? — A.  No; 
hecause  the  college  of  agriculture  and  most  of  the  other  technical  colleges  have  a  great 
deal  of  pure  science  in  them.  The  scheme  in  the  college  of  agriculture  is  for  a  student 
to  spend  2  years  in  training  and  scientific  studies,  or  the  larger  part  of  2  years,  and 
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then  mass  his  work  in  his  junior  and  senior  years  on  subjects  directly  relating  to 
agriculture,  thereby  hoping  to  give  to  the  student  (now  that  we  have  such  high 
requirements)  both  a  liberal  and  practical  education.  In  the  junior  and  senior  years, 
at  bsast  one-half  of  the  student's  work  must  be  purely  agricultural.  You  will  notice 
that  the  higher  mathematics  and  2  years  of  French  and  2  years  of  German  are  required 
for  entrance  or  an  equivalent  of  them.  The  scheme  is,  first,  to  give  a  course  in  agri- 
culture that  shall  be  equivalent  in  training,  both  as  to  entrance  and  work  in  the 
•  college,  to  any  of  the  first- class  scientific  or  literary  colleges  in  the  land  to  produce 
a  man  who  is  not  inferior  to  ally  graduate  of  any  other  college.  Second,  to  offer 
opportunities  to  students  from  other  colleges  to  pursue  their  studies  for  1  or  more 
years  after  taking  bachelor's  degree.  Third,  to  otter  shorter  courses  for  the  farm 
boys  who  want  pure  agriculture  and  do  not  care  to  study  the  pure  sciences  and  the 
languages.  Fourth,  to  jnake  provision  for  farm  boys  and  girls  who  desire  to  pursue 
the  study  of  agriculture  for  short  periods  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
latest  research  and  most  improved  methods.  Fifth,  to  furnish  through  a  correspond- 
ence bureau  and  traveling  teachers  facilities  for  farmers,  their  wives,  and  their 
children,  to  secure  help  and  instruction  along  the  lines  of  their  life  work,  by  means 
of  letters,  occasional  lectures,  printed  literature,  and  examination  papers. 

Q.  What  administrative  machinery  have  you  for  placing  your  graduates  in  posi- 
tions?— A.  None  whatever.  We  receive  applications  for  men  from  colleges,  experi- 
ment stations,  owners  of  large  estates,  of  creameries  and  cheese  factories,  etc. 

Q.  Just  what  is  the  relation  of  the  experiment  station  to  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture?— A.  The  experiment  station  is  a  department  of  the  college  of  agriculture. 
The  work  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  knowledge  throughout  the  State  is 
carried  on.by-reason'of  a  State  appropriation  of  $35,000.  This  is  also  a  department 
of  the  college  and  this  work  is  carried  on  along  three  somewhat  distinct  lines: 

(1).  Instruction  at  the  university  (the  winter  course). 

(2).  Instruction  throughout  the  State:  (a)  To  farmers  (reading  course);  (6)  to 
farmers  wives  (reading  coutso)  ;  (c)  to  school  teachers  (nature  study) ;  (d)  to  school 
children  (nature  study). 

(3).  Investigations  throughout  the  State  (the  cooperative  experiments). 

Q.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  to  the  Geneva 
Station? — A.  One  of  cooperation  in  the  most  friendly  manner  possible.  Two  or 
three  cooperative  bulletins  have  been  published,  one  part  being  written  by  a  Geneva 
Station  man  and  the  other  part  by  a  Cornell  man. 

Q.'How  does  it  happen  that  there  are  2  experiment  stations  in  New  York  State? — 
A.  Many  years  ago  a'h  effort  was  made  to  establish  an  experiment  station  by  the 
Hon.  A.  D.  White,  ex-president  of  Cornell  University,  and  his  associates.  Finally,  a 
law  was  passed  by  the  State  legislature  making  provision  for  a  board  of  trustees  to 
report  upon  the  advisability  of  establishing  such  a  station.  This  board  (appointed 
by  the  Governor)  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  have  the  station  separate  from  the 
university,  and  therefore  the  State  station  was  located  at  Geneva.  Later,  when  the 
Hatch  act  was  passed  it  was  thought  wise  by  the  legislature  to  establish  the  Govern- 
ment station  at  the  land  grant  college,  and  therefore  two  stations,  one  maintained 
by  the  State  and  one  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  Cornell  Station  was  given 
the  federal  fund  of  $15,000  until  a  few  years  since,  when  the  legislature  elected  to 
give  $1,500  of  this  fund  to  the  State  station  with  the  view  of  securing  for  that  station 
the  franking  privilege. 

Q.  Are  there  any  agricultural  schools  in  New  York  State  nnder  private  auspices? 
A.  One  at  Hriarcliff  Manor,  Director  George  T.  Powell.  The  academy  at  Belleville, 
endowed  and  maintained  quite  largely  by  the  farmers  of  the  district,  has  established 
a  chair  of  agriculture,  and  agriculture  is  to  be  taught  as  one  of  the  regular  academic 
studies.  Mr.  E.  M.  Baxter,  one  of  our  graduates,  has  been  elected  as  principal,  anc 
Mr.  G.  M.  Bentley,  another  graduate,  as  assistant. 

Q.  How  are  these  private  schools  able  to  secure  students,  when  tuition  is  free  at 
Cornell? — A.  Because  they  are  located  near  the  large  cities  where  there  are  sons  of 
wealthy  men,  who  have  failed  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  ordinary  professions  or 
for  business  and  have  apparently  no  aptitude  to  follow  the  profession  of  their  fathers. 
Usually,  these  boys  love  an  out-of-door  life  better  than  books  and  these  schools  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  them  to  become  interested  in  plant  and  animal  life.  There  are 
a  great  many  persons  who  do  not  readily  acquire  abstract  knowledge.  There  is  great 
need  in  this  country  for  agricultural  schools  where  boys  can  find  instruction  in  one 
or  more  specific  lines  of  agricultural  work,  as  dairy  husbandry,  horticulture,  garden- 
ing, and  the  like.  I  wish  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  of  these  schools  in  New  York 
State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  commission  will  probably  desire  a  few  specimen 
copies  of  your  teachers'  leaflets  to  insert  either  in  whole  or  in  part  as  a  part  of  your 
testimony.  You  have  left  a  number  here,  and  probably  you  could  designate  those 
that  are  most  important. — A.  I  will  do  so  later,  and  file  copies  with  you. 
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Q.  That  will  be  entirely  satisfactory.  Have  you  anything  additional  that  you 
desire  to  say? — A.  I  might  say  that  the  awakening  in  the  rural  districts  among  Ihe 
teachers  of  the  country  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  very  marked.  We  are  greatly 
encouraged,  and  we  now  see  as  we  have  not  seen  before,  after  all  this  work,  the 
need  of  a  somewhat  modified  training  of  the  teachers,  especially  those  who  are  to 
teach  in  the  country.  We  do  not  like  to  Bay  that  these  teachers  shall  be  compelled 
to  go  somewhere— for  instance,  to  Cornell  University — and  take  a  courso  of  3  months, 
one  term,  in  order  to  get  in  touch  with  tins  work;  but  nevertheless  we  do  not  see 
liow  these  teachers  are  to  be  energized,  until  two  or  three  generations  are  passed, 
without  such  provision.  Bright  well  trained  girls  go  to  our  country  districts  know- 
ing little  about  the  uatural  objects  which  surround  them.  They' are  not  original 
because  they  have  little  or  no  training  in  rural  affairs.  It  is  not  farmers  we  are 
trying  to  make  in  this  work.  We  aim  to  give  help  to  the  people  who  live  in  both 
country  and  town  and  to  stimulate  their  love  for  rural  affairs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litc'hman.)  About  everything  in  this  vast  country  of  ours  is  approached 
from  the  utilitarian  standpoint.  Now,  what  have  you  to  say  in  relation  to  your 
proposition  from  that  standpoint? — A.  You  have  not  made  a  man  or  a  woman  until 
you  have  developed  both  sides  of  their  natures.  A  man  or  woman  is  of  very  little 
value  who  can  not  take  care  of  himself  or  herself.  Then  we  want  a  citizen,  a  man 
or  a  woman  who  gets  more  out  of  life  than  their  daily  bread. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  of  the  vast  majority  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  that  the  utili- 
tarian standpoint  is  the  first  to  be  considered — the  ability  to  earn  the  daily  bread  ? — 
A.  Yes;  but  the  first  effort  should  be  to  develop  the  physique  of  the  boy  and  girl  so 
they  will  be  strong.  The  second  is  to  teach  them  how  to  get  a  living.  The  third  is 
to  give  them  all  we  can  of  the  higher  ideals,  according  to  their  capacity  and  envi- 
ronment. 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea  that  this  broader  knowledge  will  give  a  higher  enjoyment  of  the 
things  they  are  able  to  acquire  through  their  knowledge  of  the  utilities  of  life? — A. 
Yes.  I  believe  the  true  road  to  the  highest  mental  development  is  by  the  way 
of  the  utilities,  in  youth.  When  the  child  is  young  you  want  to  train  the  hand. 
Heretofore  the  old  education,  as  I  have  looked  at  it,  tried  to  educate  one  man's  brain 
and  another  man's  hand ;  and  too  frequently  two  monstrosities  were  produced.  Now 
we  are  trying  to  develop  a  harmonious  man. 

-Q.  Trying  to  develop  a  man  in  whom  the  brain  and  brawn  will  act  together? — A. 
Yob;  physically,  manually,  mentally,  aud  morally.    One  follows  tho  other  naturally. 

Q.  I  take  it,  then,  you  are  in  favor  of  what  is  called  manual  training  in  tho  public 
school  education  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  early  in  tho  education  of  the  child  would  you  begin  that? — A.  As  soon  as 
the  child  shows  constructive  instincts. 

Q.  It  has  been  in  evidence  before  our  commission  that  it  \\  ould  be  wise  to  make 
manual  training  a  part  of  tho  curricnlnm  of  the  public  school.  I  take  it  from  your 
testimony  you  are  in  favor  of  that  proposition? — A.  Certainly.  I  believe  a  student 
trained  to  use  his  hands  will  acquire  what  we  call  the  higher  education  far  more 
rapidly  than  one  not  so  trained,  and  that  higher  education  will  be  of  far  more  value 
to  the  man  if  he  can  sympathize  with  and  appreciate  the  man  below  him.  I  would 
not  make  this  a  hard  and  fast  system  in  the  manual  training  school;  I  would  give 
opportunity  for  originality  in  the  child. 

Q.  The  testimony  given  here  that  advocated  the  joining  of  the  manual  training 
with  the  public  school  indicated  a  desire  to  make  it  an  adjunct  and  not  to  supplant 
it.    That  would  be  your  idea  also? — A.  Yes;  fewer  studies-and  greater  thoroughness. 

Q.  Would  you  indicate  what  you  mean  by  fewer  studies — the  ones  you  have  in 
view? — A.  I  expected  to  be  a  farmer,  and  I  do  not  believe  tho  time  I  spent  on  Latin, 
though  it  was  not  very  long,  was  of  benefit  to  me.  I  did  not  get  enough  to  give  me 
a  working  tool,  and  I  should  have  devoted  that  time  to  learning  something  of  my 
chosen  profession,  agriculture.  I  found  myself  at  30  years  of  age  without  any  real 
training,  except  snch  as  I  had  picked  up  by  practice,  for  my  profession  of  teaching 
agriculture.  I  find  the  boys  who  come  to  me  in  the  same  condition.  We  have  to  go 
clear  back  and  teach  them  things  they  should  have  been  taught  in  tho  schools. 
Education  at  the  university  is  expensive  in  these  modern  days,  and  for  one  to  pay 
out  $300  to  $1,000  a  year  to  maintain  himself,  and  then  be  compelled,  if  he  is  to  beat 
all  thorough,  to  study  things  that  any  boy  of  14  ought  to  know,  is  humiliating. 

A  clear  statement 'of  what  nature  study  is  is  found  in  Teacher's  Leaflet  No.  6, 
which  is  filed  herewith.  This  has  gone  to  the  tenth  edition.  Our  lessons  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture  throughout  the  State  have  to  do,  first,  with  the  soil,  second, 
with  plants,  and  third,  with  animals.  A  good  illustration  of  the  work  on  the  soil 
and  what  it  is  is  found  in  Cornell  reading  course  for  farmers  No.  1,  November  18, 
1898,  together  with  a  quiz  on  reading  lesBon  No.  1,  by  John  W.  Spencer. 

'The  leaflets  referred  to  are  reprinted  on  the  following  pages.) 
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[Teacher's  leaflets  for  use  in  the  rural  schools.  Prepared  by  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
CFuivorsity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Experiment  Station  Extension,  or 
Nixon  Law,  by  I.  P.  Roberts.    Tenth  edition.    No.  6.    May  1, 1897.] 

WHAT  IS  NATURK   STUDY? — BY  L.    H.   BAILEY. 

It  is  seeing  the  things  which  one  looks  at  and  the  drawing  of  proper  conclusions 
from  what  one  sees.  Nature  study  is  not  the  study  of  a  science,  as  of  botany,  ento- 
mology, geology,  and  the  like.  That  is,  it  takes  the  things  at  hand  and  endeavors 
to  understand  them  without  reference  to  the  systematic  order  or  relationships  of  the 
objects.  It  is  wholly  informal  and  unsystematic,  the  same  as  the  objects  are  which 
one  sees.  It  is  entirely  divorced  from  definitions  or  from  explanations  in  books.  It 
is  therefore  supremely  natural.  It  simply  trains  the  eye  and  the  mind  to  see  and  to 
comprehend  the  common  things  of  life;  and  the  result  is  not  directly  the  acquire- 
ment of  science,  but  the  establishing  of  a  living  sympathy  with  everything  that  is. 

The  proper  objects  of  nature  study  are  the  things  which  one  oftenest  meets.  To- 
day it  is  a  stone;  to-morrow  it  is  a  twig,  a  bird,  an  insect,  a  leaf,  a  flower.  The 
child,  or  even  the  high-school  pupil,"  is  first  interested  in  things  which  do  not  need 
to  be  analyzed  or  changed  into  unusual  forms  or  problems.  Therefore,  problems  of 
chemistry  and  of  physics  are  for  the  most  part  unsuited  to  early  lessons  in  nature 
study.  Moving  things,  as  birds,  insects,  and  mammals,  interest  children  most,  and 
therefore  seem  to  be  the  proper  subjects  for  nature  study;  but  it  is  often  difficult  to 
secure  specimens  when  wanted,  especially  in  liberal  quantity,  and  still  more  difficult 
to  see  the  objects  in  perfectly  natural  conditions.  Plants  are  more  easily  had,  and 
are  therefore  more  practicable  for  the  purpose,  although  animals  and  minerals  should 
by  no  means  be  excluded. 

If  the  objects  to  be  studied  are  informal,  the  methods  of  teaching  should  be  the 
same.  If  nature  study  were  made  a  stated  part  of  a  curriculum,  its  purpose  would 
be  defeated.  The  chiefest  difficulty  with  our  present  school  methods  is  the  neces- 
sary formality  of  the  courses  and  the  hours.  Tasks  are  set,  and  tasks  are  always 
hard.  The  only  way  to  teach  nature  study  is,  with  no  course  laid  out,  to  bring  in 
whatever  object  may  be  handy  and  to  set  the  pupils  to  looking  atlt.  The  pupils 
do  the  work — they  see  the  thing  and  explain  its  structure  and  its  meaning.  The 
exercise  should  not  be  long,  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  at  any  time,  and,  above  all 
things,  the  pupil  should  never  look  upon  it  as  a  recitation,  and  there  should  never  be 
an  examination.  It  should  come  as  a  rest  exercise  whenever  the  pupils  become  list- 
less. Ten  minutes  a  day  for  one  term  of  a  short,  sharp,  and  spicy  observation  upon 
plants,  for  example,  is  worth  more  than  a  whole  text-book  of  botany. 

The  teacher  should  studiously  avoid  definitions  and  the  setting  of  patterns.  The 
old  idea  of  the  model  flower  is  a  pernicious  one,  simply  because  it  does  not  exist  in 
nature.  The  model  flower,  the  complete  leaf,  and  the  like,  are  inferences,  and  pupils 
should  always  begin  with  things  and  not  with  ideas.  In  other  words,  the  ideas 
should  be  suggested  by  the  things,  and  not  the  things  by  the  ideas.  "  Here  is  a 
drawing  of  a  model  flower,"  the  old  method  says ;  "go  and  find  the  nearest  approach 
to  it."    "Go  and  find  me  a  flower,"  is  the  true  method,  "and  lot  us  see  what  it  is." 

Every  child,  and  every  grown  person,  too,  for  that  matter,  is  interested  in  nature 
study,  for  it  is  the  natural  method  of  acquiring  knowledge.  The  only  difficulty  lies 
in  the  teaching,  for  very  few  teachers  have  had  any  drill  or  experience  in  this  informal 
method  of  drawing  out  the  observing  and  reasoning  powers  of  the  pupil  wholly  with- 
out the  use  of  text-books.  The  teacher  must  first  of  all  feel  the  living  interest  in 
natural  objects  which  it  is. desired  the  pupils  shall  acquire.  If  the  enthusiasm  is  not 
catching,  better  let  such  teaching  alone. 

All  this  means  that  the  teacher  will  need  helps.  He  will  need  to  inform  himself 
before  he  attempts  to  inform  the  pupil.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  become  a  scien- 
tist in  order  to  do  this.  He  simply  goes  as  far  as  he  knows,  and  then  says  to  the 
pupil  that  he  can  not  answer  the  questions  which  he  can  not.  This  at  once  raises 
his  estimation  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  for  the  pupil  is  convinced  of  his  truthful- 
ness, and  is  made  to  feel — but  how  seldom  is  the  sensation — that  knowledge  is  not 
the  peculiar  property  of  the  teacher,  but  is  the  right  of  anyone  who  seeks  it.  It 
sets  the  pupil  investigating  for  himself.  The  teacher  never  needs  to  apologize  for 
nature.  He  is  teaching  simply  because  he  is  an  older  and  more  experienced  pupil 
than  his  pupil  is.  This  is  just  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  in  the  universities  to-day. 
The  best  teacher  is  the  one  whose  pupils  the  farthest  outrun  him. 

In  order  to  help  the  teacher  in  the  rural  schools  of  New  York,  we  have  conceived 
of  a  series  of  leaflets  explaining  how  the  common  objects  can  be  made  interesting 
to  children.  While  these  are  intended  for  the  teacher,  there  is  no  harm  in  giving 
them  to  the  pupil ;  but  the  leaflets  should  never  be  used  as  texts  to  make  recitations 
from.  Now  and  then  take  the  children  for  a  ramble  in  the  woods  or  fields,  or  go  to 
the  brook  or  lake.  Call  their  attention  to  the  interesting  things  which  you  meet — 
whether  you  yourself  understand  them  or  not — in  order  to  teach  them  to  see  and  to 
find  some  point  of  sympathy ;  for  everyone  of  them  will  some  day  need  the  solace 
and  the  rest  which  this  nature-love  can  give  them.     It  is  not  the  mere  information 
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which  is  valuable ;  that  may  be  had  by  asking  some  one  wiser  than  they,  but  the 
inquiring  and  sympathetic  spirit  is  one's  own. 

The  pupils  will  find  their  lessons  easier  to  acquire  for  this  respite  of  10  minutes 
with  a  leaf  or  an  insect,  and  the  school-going  will  come  to  be  less  perfunctory.  If 
you  must  teach  drawing,  set  the  picture  in  a  leaflet  before  the  pupils  for  study,  and 
then  substitute  the  object.  If  you  must  teach  composition,  let  the  pupils  write  upon 
what  they  have  seen.  After  a  time,  give  10  minutes  now  and  then  to  asking  the 
children  what  they  saw  on  their  way  to  school. 

Now,  why  is  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University  interesting  itself  in  this 
work  1  It  is  trying  to  help  the  farmer,  and  it  begins  with  the  most  teachable  point — 
thechild.  The  district  school  can  notteaoh  agriculture  anymore  than  it  can  teach 
law  or  engineering  or  any  other  profession  or  trade,  but  it  can  interest  the  child  in 
nature  and  in  rural  problems  and  thereby  fasten  its  sympathies  to  the  country.  The 
child  will  teach  the  parent.  The  coming  generation  will  see  the  result.  In  the 
interest  of  humanity  and  of  country,  we  ask  for  help. 
To  the  Teacher: 

The  following  leaflets  have  been  issued  to  aid  teachers  in  the  public  schools  in 
presenting  nature-study  subjects  to  the  scholars  ;it  odd  times. 

1.  How  a  squash  plant  gets  out  of  the  seed. 

2.  How  a  candle  burns. 

3.  Four  apple  twigs. 

4.  A  children's  garden. 

5.  Some  tent-makers. 

6.  What  is  nature-study  ? 

Address,  Chief  Clerk,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


[Cornell  reading  coarse  for  farmers.  Issued  by  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  February,  and  March.  Beading 
lesson  No.  1.    Movember,  1900.    3d  edition.    By  L.  H.  Bailey.] 

THE   SOIL:     WHAT   IT   IS. 

1.  The  basis  of  sail  is  fragments  of  rook. — As  the  earth  cooled  the  surface  solidified 
into  rock.  The  processes  of  nature  have  been  constantly  at  work  in  breaking  up 
this  rock  and  making  it  into  soil. 

2.  Weathering  is  the  great  agency  in  making  rocks  into  soil. — Rain,  snow,  ice,  and  frost 
have  worn  away  the  mountains  and  deposited  the  fragments  as  soil.  Probably  as 
much  material  has  been  worn  away  from  the  Alps  as  still  remains,  and  this  material 
now  forms  much  of  the  soil  of  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Holland.  Our  own 
mountains  and  hills  have  worn  away  in  like  manner. 

3.  Weathering  is  still  active. — All  exposed  rocks  are  wearing  away.  Stones  are  grow- 
ing smaller.    The  soil  is  pulverized  by  fall  plowing. 

i.  The  particles  of  soil  are  worn  and  transported  by  water. — Every  stream  carries  away 
great  quantities  of  soil  and  deposits  it  in  the  shallows  and  the  bays.  After  every 
rain  the  streams  and  ponds  are  muddy  or  roily.  Observe  the  sediment  or  fine  mud 
which  remains  when  a  "mud  puddle"  dries  up.  The  smallest  rivulet  carries  away 
tons  of  earth  every  year ;  and  this  earth  is  deposited  somewhere,  and  sometime  it 
may,  perhaps,  come  into  use  again  for  the  growing  of  plants.  Many  of  our  best  and 
richest  farm  lands  are  the  deposits  of  former  streams  and  lakes.  Such  lands  are  fine 
and  silt-like.  Most  lowlands  belong  to  this  category;  and  even  some  of  our  higher 
lands  are  formed  from  deposits  from  water.  The  mixed  and  varied  character  of 
soils  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the  results  of  transportation  from  differ- 
ent places. 

Observe  the  flat  lands  about  lakes.  These  flats  are  formed  by  the  deposition  of 
material  from  the  surrounding  highlands ;  but  they  are  often  exposed  before  their 
natural  time  by  the  lowering  of  the  water  level  in  the  lake.  All  lakes  and  ponds 
are  filling  up.  Nearly  every  stream  makes  a  delta  at  its  mouth;  but  if  the  stream 
into  which  it  empties  is  swift  the  delta  may  be  carried  away. 

Observe,  also,  the  broad  rounded  hillocks  and  knolls  in  valleys  and  ravines.  Many 
of  them  have  attained  their  present  form  from  the  action  of  moving  water. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  overflowed  lands  are  rich.  He  has  heard  of  the  wonder- 
ful fertility  of  the  Nile.     He  should  explain  these  facts. 

5.  All  productive  soils  also  contain  organic  matter.— Organic  matter  is  the  remains 
of  plants  and  animals.  As  found  in  soils  in  a  decaying  condition,  it  is  called  humus. 
It  is  the  humus  which  gives  the  soil  its  dark  or  "rich*  look.  It  also  tends  to  make 
soils  loose,  warm,  and  mellow.  It  holds  moisture.  The  addition  of  humus  makes 
soils  loamy.  A  sandy  loam  is  a  soil  of  which  the  original  mineral  matter  is  sand, 
and  a  clayey  loam  is  one  of  which  the  basis  is  clay.  Soils  which  have  no  humus  are 
hard,  "dead,"  and  unproductive. 
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fi.  Humus  is  supplied  by  means  of  roots  and  stubble,  green  crops,  and  barn  manures.— 
If  the  farmer  practices  a  rotation  of  which  meadow  and  pasture  are  a  part,  the  sup- 
ply of  humus  will  be  maintained.  In  such  cases  green  manuring  is  unnecessary, 
except  now  and  then  upon  lands  which  are  very  hard  or  poor.  The  roots  and  stub 
ble,  with  the  droppings  of  the  animals  on  the  pasture,  and  manure  applied  with  one 
of  the  crops  in  the  rotation,  keep  the  land  well  supplied  with  vegetable  matter. 
Whenever  possible,  it  is  better  to  feed  the  crop  to  stock  and  return  the  manure  to 
the  land  than  to  plow  the  crop  under,  for  one  will  get  back  the  greater  part  of  the 
fertilizing  value  of  the  crops  and  maintain  the  animal  at  the  same  time.  In  western 
New  York  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  refuse  lauds/  and  at  this  day  there  are 
thousands  of  tons  of  herbage  on  the  ground  and  no  stock  to  eat  it.  It  is  wasteful. 
Many  soils  which  are  said  to  be  worn  out  are  robbed  of  their  humus  rather  than 
of  their  plant- food;  others  have  been  injured  in  their  texture  by  careless  or  faulty 
management.  In  supplying  humus,  it  is  better  to  add  small  quantities  often. 
Lands  which  are  under  constant  tillage,  in  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes,  may  be 
supplied  with  humus  if  catch  crops  are  sown  with  the  crop,  now  and  then,  late  in  the 
season.  Rye,  Canada  peas,  crimson  clover,  and  the  like  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. Plow  them  under  as  soon  as  the  land  is  ready  in  the  spring,  even  if  the  plants 
are  not  large. 

Observe  how  the  forest  supplies  its  humus.  Year  by  year  the  leaves  add  to  the 
soil  cover,  slowly  passing  into  vegetable  mold  or  humus.  The  trunks  finally  decay 
and  pass  into  the  soil.  The  work  is  effectively  done,  but  it  consumes  time:  and  man 
is  in  a  hurry.  When  the  forest  is  removed  the  land  is  very  productive.  It  is  called 
"virgin  soil,"  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  an  enormous  crop  of  trees  has  just  been 
taken  from  it,  and  that  it  may  have  grown  hundreds  of  such  crops.  The  real  virgin 
soil  is  the  barren  soil.  But  however  rich  this  forest  soil  may  be  when  the  timber  is 
first  removed,  it  generally  soon  loses  its  exuberant  fertility.  The  pigmy  crops  of 
the  farmer  seem  to  be  harder  on  the  soil  than  the  gigantic  crops  of  nature.  Some  of 
this  loss  of  productivity  is  due  to  the  loss  of  humus. 

A  rotation  prevents  the  exhaustion  of  plant  food,  supplies  nitrogen  in  leguminous 
crops,  one  crop  leaves  the  land  in  better  condition  for  another,  the  roots  and  stubble 
improve  the  texture  of  the  soil,  it  keeps  weeds  in  check,  provides  for  continuous 
labor  because  stock  is  kept. 

The  rotation  should  differ  with  the  kind  of  soil  and  general  style  of  farming.  The 
Cornell  rotation  is : 

Wheat. 

Clover  and  timothy,  1  year. 

Maize  (corn). 

Oats. 
A  good  rotation  for  weed-infested  land  is : 

Sod,  1  year. 

Maize. 

Potatoes,  or  some  other  tilled  crop. 

Oats  or  barley. 
On  fruit  farms  rotations  are  not  so  practicable  as  on  grain  farms;  but  the  fields 
which  are  not  in  fruit  can  often  be  worked  in  rotation  to  great  advantage.    The 
general  tendency  of  fruit  farmers  is  to  keep  too  little  stock.     If  stock  can  not  be 
kept,  the  humus  can  be  maintained  by  catch  crops  and  cover  crops. 

7.  The  fertility  of  the  land  is  its  power  to  produce  crops.  It  is  determined  by  three  things: 
The  texture  of  the  soil,  its  richness  in  plant  food ,  and  its  available  moisture. — The  texture 
of  the  soil  is  its  physical  condition — as  to  whether  it  is  mellow,  loose,  leachy,  cloddy, 
hard,  and  the  like.  A  rock  or  a  board  will  not  raise  corn,  and  yet  it  may  contain  an 
abundanceof  plant  food.  Tho  plant  can  not  get  a  foothold,  and  it  would  do  no  good 
to  apply  fertilizers.  Spreading  potash  on  a  lump  of  clay  is  not  farming;  it  is  the 
wasting  of  potash.  A  cow  will  not  appreciate  the  fanciest  ration  if  she  is  uncom- 
fortable ;  neither  will  a  plant.  It  is  only  on  land  which  is  in  good  tilth  that  fertil- 
izers pay.  The  better  the  farming,  the  more  it  will  pay,  as  a  rule,  to  buy  plant 
food;  but  poor  farmers  can  not  make  it  pay. 

8.  Nature  secures  good  texture  in  soil  by  growing  plants  in  it. — Roots  make  the  soil 
finer,  and  plants  supply  it  with  humus.  Plants  break  down  the  soil  by  sending 
their  roots  into  tho  crevices  of  the  particles,  and  the  root  acids  dissolve  some  of  it. 
Observe  nature  working  at  this  problem.  First  the  "moss"  or  lichen  attacks  the 
rock;  the  weather  cracks  it  and  wears  it  away;  a  little  soil  is  gathered  here  and 
there  in  the  hollows;  a  fern  or  some  other  lowly  plant  gains  a  foothold;  year  by 
year,  and  century  by  century,  the  pocket  of  soil  grows  deeper  and  larger;  and 
finally,  the  rock  is  worn  away  and  crumbled  and  is  ready  to  support  potatoes  imd 
smartweod;  or,  the  rock  may  be  hard  and  bare  and  you  can  not  see  any  such  proc- 
ess going  on.  Yet,  even  then,  every  rain  washes  something  away  from  it  and  the 
soil  beneath  it  is  constantly  receiving  additions.     Some  soils  may  be  said  to  be  com- 
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pleted — the  rock  is  all  broken  down  and  fined ;  other  soils  are  still  in  process  of 
manufacture — they  are  full  of  stones  and  pebbles  which  are  slowly  disintegrating 
and  adding  their  substance  to  the  soil.     Did  you  ever  see  a  "rotten  stone?" 

The  longer  plants  are  grown  on  any  soil  and  returned  to  it,  the  richer  the  soil 
becomes.  But  nature  has  centuries  at  her  disposal ;  man  has  but  a  few  short  years 
and  must  work  rapidly,  and  he  can  not  afford  to  make  mistakes. 

9.  The  texture  of  the  soil  may  be  improved;  (1)  by underdrawing;  (2)  by  tilling;  (3)  by  add- 
ing vegetable  matter;  (4)  by  adding  certain  materials,  as  lime,  which  tends  to  change  the  size 
of  the  soil  particles. — The  reader  will  say  that  nature  does  not  practice  tile  draining. 
Perhaps  not ;  but  then,  she  has  more  kinds  of  crops  to  grow  than  the  farmer  has, 
and  if  she  can  not  raise  oats  on  a  certain  piece  of  land  she  can  put  in  water  lilies. 
We  shall  have  an  entire  lesson  devoted  to  drainage  and  tillage  and  also  one  to 
manures  and  fertilizers.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  to  say  that  the  roots  which  are 
left  in  the  ground  after  the  crop  is  harvested  are  very  valuable  in  improving  thesoil. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  they  are  taproots — if  they  run  deep  into  the  soil.  Clover 
bores  holes  into  the  soil,  letting  in  air,  draining  it,  warming  it,  and  bringing  up  its 
plant  food.  Roberts  reports  ("  Fertility  of  the  Land,"  p.  345)  that  a  second  growth 
of  clover,  two  years  from  seeding,  gave  a  yield  of  air-dried  tops  of  5,417  pounds  per 
acre,  and  of  air-dried  roots  2,368  pounds  in  the  first  8  inches  of  soil.  Add  to  this 
latter  figure  the  weight  of  roots  below  8  inches  and  the  stubble  and  waste,  and  it 
is  seen  that  the  amount  of  herbage  left  on  the  clover  field  is  not  greatly  less  than 
that  taken  off.  In  this  instance  the  roots  contained  a  greater  percentage  of  nitro- 
gen and  phosphoric  acid  than  the  tops  and  about  the  same  percentage  of  potash. 

Make  an  estimate  of  what  proportion  of  the  plant  growth  you  raise  is  actually 
taken  off  the  field.  Figure  up,  as  accurately  as  you  can,  the  portion  left  in  roots, 
stubble,  leaves,  and  refuse.  Even  of  maize  you  do  not  remove  all  from  the  field. 
This  calculation  will  bring  up  the  whole  question  of  the  kind  of  root-system  which 
each  sort  of  plant  has.  Have  you  ever  made  a  close  examination  of  the  Toots  of 
potatoes,  maize,  wheat,  clover,  cabbages,  buckwheat,  strawberries,  Canada  thistles, 
or  other  crops?  From  what  part  of  the  soil  do  these  plants  secure  their  nourish- 
ment? What  power  have  they  of  going  deep  for  water!  What  proportion  of  them 
is  root?    Because  the  roots  are  hidden  we  have  neglected  to  examine  them. 

10.  The  soil  is  plant  food;  but  this  food  becomes  usable  or  available  slowly. — Roberts 
has  compiled  the  analyses  of  49  representative  soils  made  by  American  chemists,  and 
the  following  is  the  result:  "The  tables  reveal  the  fact  that  even  the  poorer  soils 
have  an  abundance  of  plant  food  for  several  crops,  while  the  richer  soils  in  some 
cases  have  sufficient  for  200  to  300  crops  of  wheat  or  maize.  The  average  of  34 
analyses  gives  to  each  acre  of  land,  8  inches  deep,  3,217  pounds  of  nitrogen,  3,936 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  17,597  pounds  of  potash,  and  this  does  not  include 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  stones,  gravel,  and  sand  of  the  soil  which  will  not  pass 
through  meshes  of  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch,  which,  by  weathering  and  tillage  slowly 
give  up  their  valuable  constituents. — Roberts's  "Fertility  of  the  Land,"  p.  16. 

Fortunately  this  preat  store  of  giant  food  is  locked  up,  else  it  would  have  leached 
from  the  soil  or  have  been  used  up  long  ago,  By  careful  husbandry  a  little  of  it  is 
made  usable  year  by  year;  and  the  better  the  management  of  the  land  the  more  of 
this  food  is  available  to  the  plant.  When  the  farmer  has  done  his  best  to  get  out  of 
the  land  all  that  it  will  give  him,  then  he  may  add  fertilizer  for  bigger  results. 

Plant  food  is  available  when  it  is  in  such  condition  that  the  plant  can  use  it.  It 
must  be  both  soluble  and  in  such  chemical  form  that  the  plant  likes  it.  Plant  food 
which  is  not  soluble  in  rain  water  may  still  be  soluble  in  soil  water  (which  contains 
acids  derived  from  the  humuB) ;  and  the  acid  excretions  from  the  roots  may  render  it 
soluble.  But  solubility  is  not  necessarily  availability,  for,  as  we  have  said,  the 
materials  must  be  in  such  combination  that  the  plant  will  take  them.  Thus,  nitrate 
of  soda  (NaN03)  is  available  because  it  is  both  soluble  and  in  the  form  in  which  the 
plant  wants  it.  But  nitrite  of  soda  (Na  No2)  is  not  available  although  it  is  soluble— 
the  plant  does  not  like  nitrites. 

11.  Nitrogen  must  probably  be  in  the  form  of  nitrates  before  it  can  be  used  by  most 
plants.— Nitrogen  is  abundant.  It  is  approximately  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  it  is  an  important  content  of  every  plant  and  animal.  Yet  it  is  the  element 
which  is  most  difficult  to  secure  and  to  keep  and  the  most  expensive  to  buy.  This 
is  because  the  greater  part  of  it  is  not  in  a  form  to  be  available,  and  because  when 
it  is  available  it  tends  to  leach  from  the  soil.  It  is  available  when  it  is  in  the  form 
of  a  nitrate— 1  part  of  nitrogen,  3  parts  of  oxygen,  united  with  1  part  of  some  other 
element  (NaN03,  nitrate  of  soda;  KNOs,  nitrate  of  potash  or  saltpeter;  HN03, 
nitric  acid,  etc.).  The  process  of  changing  nitrogen  into  nitrates  is  called  nitrifica- 
tion. This  process  is  the  work  of  germs  or  microbes  in  the  soil;  and  these  germs 
work  most  efficiently  when  the  soil  is  not  water-logged,  and  when  it  is  well  tilled. 
The  farmer  should  make  his  nitrogen  supply  as  he  goes  along,  and  he  makes  it  with 
tile  drains,  plows.,  harrows,  and  cultivators. 
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Bat  there  are  some  plants  which  have  the  power  of  using  the  nitrogen  which  is  in 
the  air  in  the  soil.  These  are  leguminous  plants — clovers,  peas,  beans,  vetch,  alfalfa. 
If,  therefore,  the  farmer  can  not  secure  sufficient  nitrogen  by  other  means,  he  may 
use  these  plants  as  green  manures.  If  his  system  of  farming  will  not  allow  him  to 
use  these  plants,  or  if  he  does  not  secure  sufficient  nitrogen  when  he  does  use  them, 
then  he  can  go  to  the  warehouse  and  buy  nitrogen. 

12.  The  soil  is  not  a  mere  inert  mass;  it  is  a  scene  of  life  and  activity. — This  is  the  new 
and  the  true  teaching.  Soil  which  is  wholly  inactive  is  unproductive.  Movements 
of  air  and  water,  actions  of  heat  and  evaporation,  life  rounds  of  countless  microscopic 
organisms,  decay,  and  disintegration  of  plants  and  soil  particles— these  are  some  of 
the  activities  of  the  fertile  soil.  If  our  ears  were  delicate  enough  we  could  hear  the 
shuffle  of  the  workers,  the  beating  of  the  hammers,  and  the  roll  of  the  tiny  machinery. 
All  things  begin  with  the  soil,  and  at  last  all  things  come  back  to  it.  The  soil  is  the 
cemetery  of  all  the  ages,  and  the  resurrection  of  all  life.  If  the  soil  is  not  idle, 
neither  should  the  farmer  be. 

Note. — Persons  who  desire  to  pursue  this  subject  further  should  procure  King's  book  "  The  Soil" 
and  Roberta's  ' '  Fertility  of  the  Land, ' '  published  by  the  Macmillan  Co. ,  New  York,  at  75  cents  and  $1.25, 
respectively. 

[This  reading  lesson  is  sent  free  to  all  persons  in  New  York  State  who  are  inter- 
ested in  agriculture.  A  supplement  or  quiz  accompanies  it,  asking  questions  on  the 
lesson.  Those  who  answer  these  questions  will  receive  subsequent  issues  of  lessons. 
These  lessons  are  published  by  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

The  reading  lessons  now  cover  three  principal  topics :  the  soil  and  the  plant ; 
dairying  and  cattle  feeding;  fruitgrowing.  The  subject-matter  of  these  lessons 
will  be  of  the  nature  of  review  work  for  some,  while  to  others  the  principles  as  such 
will  be  new.     I  trust  they  will  be  interesting  and  useful  to  all. 

Address  Farmers'  Reading  Course,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  John  Craig, 
Supervisor  Farmers'  Reading  Course.] 

[Third  edition.    Cornell  reading  course  for  farmers.    Quiz  on  reading  lesson  No.  1.    November,  1900. 
By  John  W.  Spencer.    Revised  by  John  Craig.] 

[These  questions  constitute  a  supplement  to  reading  lesson  No.  1  (the  soil :  What 
it  is).  Its  purpose  is  to  induce  the  reader  to  think  carefully  about  what  he  reads. 
Answer  the  questions  as  best  you  can  and  return  this  sheet  to  us  (2  cents  postage). 
We  want  these  answers  in  order  that  we  may  know  what  interest  you  are  taking  in 
the  reading  course  and  how  much  good  you  are  getting  from  it,  and  we  want  to  help 
you  when  you  do  not  understand  the  problems  involved.  We  are  after  results,  and 
do  not  care  about  the  handwriting  nor  the  grammar.  These  answers  are  for  our 
own  examination  and  are  not  to  be  made  public.  We  should  be  glad  of  any  com- 
ments on  these  lessons. 

It  is  hoped  that  readers  will  form  themselves  into  little  clubs  to  meet  once  or  twice 
a  month  to  discuss  the  problems  raised  by  the  lessons. 

Those  who  answer  the  questions  will  receive  future  lessons? 

What  is  the  influence  of  weather  upon  soft,  slaty  rock  jutting  out  on  embank- 
ments and  in  railroad  cnts  ? 

Have  you  ever  taken  a  glass  of  water  from  a  flowing  stream  after  a  heavy  rain 
and  allowed  it  to  stand  until  the  sediment  has  settled?    What  is  this  sediment? 

Imagine  a  branch  of  this  stream  bringing  rotted  slate  rock  and  another  bringing 
fine  sand.  When  mixed  in  the  main  stream  and  deposited  on  some  bar  or  overflowed 
field  what  kind  of  soil  would  the  mixture  make? 

What  is  inorganic  matter? 

What  is  organic  matter  ? 

Why  are  soils  from  which  a  thrifty  forest  growth  has  been  removed  capable  at 
once  of  producing  good  farm  crops  ? 

How  are  lichens  (sometimes  called  "mosses")  enabled  to  grow  on  bare  rock  or  on 
a  tombstone  ? 

If  any  great  amount  of  lichen  should  become  mixed  with  the  disintegrated  rock, 
would  it  be  humus  and  form  a  weak  soil  that  might  produce  an  order  of  plants  a 
ittle  larger  an    stronger  than  lichen?    Explain. 
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As  the  higher  order  of  plants  come  in  and  die  down  and  mix  with  the  soil,  would 
the  process  increase  the  productive  power  of  the  soil?     How? 

In  instances  in  which  soil  has  been  removed  by  grading,  could  a  new  soil  be  well 
made  by  adding  commercial  fertilizer  alone?  What  would  you  apply  first  to  such 
land? 

If  humus  in  soil  under  cultivation  is  perishable,  ought  it  not  to  be  the  farmer's 
first  care  to  keep  good  the  quantity  first  found  in  the  virgin  soil? 

In  addition  to  the  humus  returned  to  the  soil  in  manure,  from  forage  fed  to  stock, 
and  by  plowing  under  stubble  aud  roots,  do  you  thiuk  it  a  good  plan  to  sow  some 
cover-crop  in  corn  rows  at  last  cultivation,  and  on  oat  and  wheat  stubble  as  soon  as 
the  crop  is  off,  for  plowing  under  the  following  spring*  Have  you  tried  this  plan 
and  with  what  results  ? 

What  are  good  crops  for  this  purpose  ? 

Which  of  these  are  leguminous  plants?  Name  all  the  kinds  of  leguminous  plants 
you  know. 

Why  is  it  advised  to  plow  under  the  green  crops  as  soon  as  the  land  can  be  worked 
in  the  spring? 

Do  you  think  a  rotation  of  crops  helps  the  soil  to  bear  the  strain  of  successive 
cropping?    If  so,  why? 

What  is  a  so-called  "worn  out"  soil? 

How  is  your  soil  made  an  active  laboratory  in  which  changes  will  take  place  aud 
some  of  this  unavailable  plant  food  be  made  usable? 

When  the  texture  of  your  soil  is  poor,  or,  in  other  words,  when  you  laboratory  is 
out  of  order,  will  the  best  commercial  fertilizers  or  stable  manures  give  good  results  ? 

Why  are  heat  and  air  important  agencies  in  the  changes  going  on  in  the  soil,  as 
they  also  are  in  the  changes  in  a  barrel  of  cider  or  in  the  yeast  in  a  pan  of  dough  ? 

Does  standing  water  on  soil  have  a  detrimental  or  beneficial  effect  on  the  heat  and 
air?    Why? 

How  can  you  make  the  soil  laboratory  do  the  best  work? 

(Name) 


(Post-office) 

The  Witness.  A  leaflet  was  printed  on  "How  the  Plant  Gets  Its  Food  From  the 
Soil."  This  is  fonnd  in  Cornell  reading  course  for  farmers  No.  4,  by  B.  M.  Duggar. 
The  quiz  on  this  lesson,  No.  4,  is  by  L.  H.  Bailey. 

(The  lesson  and  quiz  referred  to  are  reprinted  below.) 

[Cornell  reading  course  for  farmers.  Issued  by  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  February,  and  March.  Reading  lesson  No.  4. 
February,  1901.    Second  edition.    By  B.  M.  Duggar.] 

HOW  THK.  PLANT  GETS  ITS  FOOD  FROM   THE   SOIL. 

1.  Soots  feed  obscurely.— The  poultry  yard  is  the  proper  place  to  observe  how  the 
chicken  takes  its  food  and  drink,  but  garden  observations  alone  do  not  furnish  us 
equal  evidence  concerning  the  garden  plant.  Everyone  knows  that  the  plant  takes 
water  and  soluble  substances  from  the  soil  by  certain  root  structures,  but  the  facts 
about  the  interesting  activities  of  these  roots  too  often  remain  a  secret  of  the  soil. 
These  activities  may  seem  obscure,  but  let  us  handle  the  plant,  make  a  few  simple 
experiments,  and  see  what  the  study  yields.  In  this  study  we  are  concerned  with 
the  one  question  of  how  the  plant  gets  the  water  and  other  food  materials  from  the 
soil,  disregarding  entirely  the  various  kinds  of  substances  that  maybe  used  as  food. 
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2.  There  are  roots  and  there  are  rootlets. — In  figure  1  we  have  a  radish  plant  ready 
for  the  table.  It  has  developed  no  seeds,  but  it  has  stored  up  food ;  and  for  present 
purposes  we  may  consider  it  a  mature  plant.  To  begin  with,  observe  how  its  root 
system  is  constructed. 

The  plant  has  been  pulled  out  of  the  soil  in  which  it  was  growing.  The  large 
fleshy  root  terminates  in  a  common-sized  root  (a)  to  which  little  rootlets  (b)  are 
attached.  Then  there  are  little  rootlets  (ft1)  attached  to  the  fleshy  root  at  various 
places  near  the  base;  and  this  we  expected,  knowing  that  the  fleshy  root  is  nothing 
but  the  enlarged  taproot.  But  the  rootlets  which  we  so  readily  see  are  only  inter- 
mediary, and  there  are  numerous  yet  smaller  structures  which  we  do  not  see  at  all 
when  we  handle  the  plant  so  roughly. 

3.  The  rootlets  are  clothed  with  hairs  (root  hairs)  which  are  very  delicate  structures. — 
Next  we  will  carefully  germinate  some  radish  seed  so  that  no  delicate  parts  of  the 
root  will  be  injured.  For  this  purpose  we  simply  sow  a  few  seed  in  packing  moss  or 
in  the  folds  of  some  black  cloth,  being  careful  to  keep  them  moist.  In  a  few  days  a 
seed  has  germinated,  the  root  has  grown  an  inch  or  two,  and  branched  once  or  twice 
perhaps.  Lift  the  moss  carefully,  or  open  the  folds  of  the  cloth.  Fig.  2  shows  what 
may  be  found.  Now  notice  that  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
tip  the  root  is  covered  with  a  delicate  fringe  of  hairs.  They  are  actually  hairs; 
that  is,  root  hairs.    Touch  them  and  they  collapse,  they  are  so  delicate.    Dip  one  of 


1.  Radish. 


2.  Root  hairs  of  radish. 


the  plants  into  water,  and  when  removed  the  hairs  are  not  to  be  seen .  The  water 
mats  them  together  along  the  root  and  they  are  no  longer  evident.  No  wonder  we 
can  not  see  root  hairs  well  when  a  plant  is  pulled  out  of  the  soil,  be  it  done  ever  so 
carefully !  The  delicate  root  hairs  clothe  the  young  rootlets,  and  we  can  hardly 
estimate  what  a  great  amount  of  soil  is  thus  brought  into  actual  contact  with  the 
plant.    The  value  of  this  contact  we  shall  soon  see.    Root  hairs  are  not  young  roots. 

i.  The  rootlet  and  the  root  hair  differ. — The  rootlet  is  fleshy  in  its  way — a  solid,  coin- 
pact  structure.  The  root  hair  is  a  tubular-plant  cell ;  that  is,  a  delicate  little  tube, 
within  the  cell  wall  of  which  is  contained  living  matter  (protoplasm) ;  the  cell  wall 
and  the  lining  membrane  of  this  wall  permits  water  and.  substances  in  solution  to 
pass  in  by  a  very  interesting  physical  process.  Being  long  and  tubelike,  these  root 
hairs  are  especially  adapted  for  taking  in  the  largest  quantity  of  solutions ;  and  they 
are,  in  fact,  the  principal  means  by  which  water  and  plant  food  are  absorbed  from 
the  soil,  although  the  surfaces  of  the  rootlets  themselves  do  their  part.  Water 
plants  do  not  need  an  abundant  system  of  root  hairs,  and  such  plants  depend  largely 
upon  fheir  rootlets. 

5.  A  salt  solution  separated  by  a  membrane  from  water  absorbs  some  of  the  water  and 
increases  its  own  volume. — To  understand  better  how  the  root  hairs  absorb  their  water, 
we  will  study  that  physical  process  already  mentioned.  First  dissolve  1  ounce  of 
saltpeter,  which  we  may  use  as  a  fertilizer  solution,  in  1  pint  of  water,  calling  this 
solution  I.     For  use  in  some  experiments  later  on  also  dissolve  a  piece  of  saltpeter 
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not  larger  than  a  peach  pit  (ahout  one-seventh  ounce)  in  about  1  gallon  of  water, 
calling  the  latter  solution  II.  Now,  fill  the  tube  A  in  fig.  3  almost  full  of  the  strong 
solution  I,  and  tie  a  piece  of  animal  membrane  (hog's  bladder  is  excellent  for  this 
purpose)  over  the  large  mouth.  A  small  funnel,  with  a  long  stem,  may  be  used  if 
one  can  not  obtain  a  tube  like  A.  Then  sink  the  tube,  bladder  part  downward, 
into  a  large  bottle  of  water  until  the  level  of  liquid  in  the  tube  stands  at  the  same 
height  as  that  in  the  bottle  C.  The  tube  may  be  readily  secured  in  this  position  by 
passing  it  through  a  hole  in  the  cork  of  the  bottle.  In  a  Bhort  time  we  notice  that  the 
liquid  in  A'  begins  to  rise,  and  in  an  hour  or  so  it  stands  as  at  b,  say.  This  is  an 
important  result;  see  that  we  do  not  forget  it,  for  it  explains  many  things.  The 
facts  are  that  the  liquids  diffuse.  Pure  water  in  both  vessels  would  pass  both  in 
and  out  equally,  but  the  salt  in  solution  in  A'  diffuses  very  slowly.  Since  the 
slower  diffusible  salt  replaces  a  part  of  the  readily  diffusible  water,  the  total  water 
coming  in  will  be  greater  than  the  total  fluid  going  out.  Then  there  is  evidently 
absorption  of  water  and  pressure  in  A',  which  forces  the  liquid  up  higher  than  in 
C.  The  liquid  in  A'  would  continue  to  stand  higher  than  in  C  while  this  absorption 
goes  on,  or  until  the  salt  becomes  equally  diffused.     Thus  we  know  that  a  strong 


3.  How  to  illustrate  osmosis. 


■i.  Killed  by  too  much  food. 


fertilizer  solution,  or  any  solution  denser  than  wat6r,  separated  from  water  by  a 
membrane,  will  absorb  water.  This  is  an  instance  of  that  which  physicists  have 
named  osmosis.     It  is  osmotic  action. 

6.  The  cell  sap  of  the  root  hah-  absorbs  water  from  the  soil  by  osmotic  action.— The 
experiment  above  detailed  enables  us  to  understand  how  the  countless  little  root 
hairs  act,  each  one  like  the  tube  A',  if  ouly  the  whole  surface  of  the  tube  A'  were  a 
bladder  membrane,  or  something  acting  similarly !  The  soil  water  does  not  contain 
much  of  the  land's  fertility;  that  is,  it  is  a  very  weak  solution.  The  active  little 
root  hair,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  filled  with  cell  sap,  a  more  concentrated 
solution;  hence  soil  water  must  be  absorbed. 

7.  The  plant  absorbs  fertilizer  solutions  as  long  as  they  are  used  for  the  growth  of  the 
plant.— -The  fertilizers  (salts)  which  are  dissolved  in  the  soil  water  also  diffuse  them- 
selves, although  slowly,  through  the  membrane  of  the  root  hairs,  each  ingredient 
tending  independently  to  become  as  abundant  inside  the  root  hair  as  outside  in  the 
soil  water,  or  to  be  in  equilibrium  within  and  without.  Now,  once  inside  the  root 
hair,  these  absorbed  fertilizer  solutions  pass  on  to  root  and  stem  and  leaf  to  be 
utilized  in  growth.  As  long  as  they  are  used  up,  however,  more  must  come  into 
the  root  haira,  in  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  Thus  thoBe  substances  which  are 
needed  must  come  in  as  long  as  the  land  can  furnish  them  in  a  soluble  form. 
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8.  Fleshy  pieces  of  root  or  stem  will  absorb  water  from  weak  solutions  and  become  rigid; 
in  strong  solutions  such  fleshy  parts  will  give  up  their  water  and  become  flexible. — We  have 
illustrated  absorption  by  an  artificial  arrangement  because  the  root  hairs  are  so 
small  that  they  can  not  be  seen  readily.  But  all  parts  of  the  root,  even  the  fleshy 
part,  can  absorb  some  water;  and  to  experiment  further  with  this  principle  of 
absorption,  we  cut  several  slices  of  potato  tuber  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  let  them  lie  in  the  air  half  an  hour.  Put  a  few  of  these  slices  into 
some  of  the  strong  fertilizer  solution  I,  such  as  was  used  in  A',  fig.  3.  Put  other 
similar  pieces  into  some  of  the  very  weak  solution  II.  In  about  half  an  hour  or 
more  we  find  that  those  pieces  in  the  weak  solution  are  very  rigid  or  stiff  (turgid). 
They  will  not  bend  readily  when  held  lengthwise  between  the  fingers.  Compare 
these  slices  with  those  in  the  strong  solution,  where  they  are  very  flexible  (flaccid). 
This  bending  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  those  in  the  strong  brine  have  actu- 
ally lost  some  of  their  water.  So  the  potato  tuber  could  take  in  soil  water  from  a 
solution  which  had  dissolved  a  small  amount  of  food;  but  put  in  too  much  such  food 
material  and  the  potato  would  actually  lose  some  of  the  water  which  it  held. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made  not  only  demonstrate  how  the  roots  absorb 
water  containing  plant  food,  but  they  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  outside  solution 
must  be  very  dilute  in  order  that  water  may  be  absorbed  at  all.  The  root  hairs,  then, 
absorb  water  which  has  dissolved  only  a  small  amount  of  plant  food  from  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil,  and  not  such  rich  solutions  as  the  sap  of  the  plant  itself,  and  when 
solutions  are  absorbed  each  salt  is  taken  up. 

9.  The  plant  may  be  wilted,  and  even  killed,  by  attempting  to  feed  it  fertilizer  solutions 
which  are  too  strong. — More  carefully  to  test  this  matter  relating  to  the  use  of  strong 
solutions,  we  may  make  a  very  simple  experiment.  Secure  a  young  radish  plant  (or 
almost  any  seedling  with  several  leaves)  and  insert  the  roots  into  a  small  bottle  con- 
taining some  of  the  saltpeter  solution  I.  In  another  bottle  we  put  a  similar  plant 
with  some  of  the  weak  solution  II.  Support  the  plant  in  the  mouth  of  the  bottle 
with  cotton  batting.  After  standing  for  a  few  hours  or  less  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  in  the  strong  fertilizer  solution  begin  to  wilt,  as  in  fig.  4. 
The  plant  in  the  weak  fertilizer  solution,  fig.  5,  is  perfectly  rigid  and  normal.  This 
further  indicates  that  the  growing  plant  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  thrive 


5.  Thriving  in  a  weak 
solution. 


6.  Root  prints  in  marble.    The  upper  part  represents  the 
sawdust  soil,  turned  back. 


upon  very  dilute  solutions  only.  If  we  attempted  to  feed  it  strong  fertilizer  solu- 
tions, these  strong  solutions  would  act  injuriously,  as  they  would  take  water  from 
the  plant,  causing  it  to  wilt.  In  fact,  saltpeter  seems  to  be  most  available  for  plant 
food  when  1  ounce  is  dissolved  in  about  7  or  8  gallons  of  water. 

10.  The  injurious  effect  of  strong  fertilizer  solutions  is  known  in  practice. — In  every- 
day practice  we  are  already  familiar  with  the  fact  above  demonstrated.  Everyone 
recognizes  the  value  of  wood  ashes  as  a  fertilizer ;  but  no  one  would  dare  water  his 
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valuable  plants  with  lye,  or  sow  his  choice  vegetable  seeds  on  an  ash  bank,  however 
well  it  might  be  watered.  If  there  is  a  potted  plant  at  hand  which  is  of  no  valne 
we  might  remove  some  of  the  soi",,  add  considerable  wood  ashes,  water  well,  and 
await  the  result.     Try  it;  or  give  it  a  lump  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

11.  The  soil  water  is  a  very  dilute  solution. — In  reading  lesson  No.  2  the  different 
kinds  of  water  in  the  soil  were  mentioned,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  water  which  is 
valuable  to  the  plant  is  not  the  free  water,  but  the  thin  film  of  moisture  which 
adheres  to  each  little  particle  of  soil.  Anyone  who  has  drunk  water  from  a  tile 
drain  knows  that  at  least  the  free  water  which  has  soaked  from  the  soil  must  con- 
tain relatively  very  little  plant  food,  else  our  delicate  taste  would  detect  it.  Per- 
haps the  film  moisture  contains  a  little  more  plant  food  than  the  free  water,  but  the 
quantity  of  substances  in  solution  is  generally  extremely  minute,  so  that  the  soil 
water  is  readily  absorbed  by  the  plant. 

12.  Moot  dbsorpiionmay  continue  in  a  soil  that  seems  to  be  dry.— Not  only  is  free  water 
unnecessary  for  ordinary  land  plants,  but  the  amount  of  film  moisture  present  does 
not  need  to  be  very  great.  It  is  remarkable  how  dry  a  soil  may  feel  to  the  fingers 
and  yet  afford  sufficient  water  to  maintain  the  plant.  This  may  be  readily  studied 
with  a  potted  plant  or  observed  in  the  field 

13.  The  roots  need  air. — Corn  on  a  piece  of  land  which  has  been  flooded  by  the  heavy 
rains  loses  its  green  color  and  turns  yellow.  Besides  diluting  plant  food,  the  water 
drives  the  air  out  of  the  soil,  and  this  suffocation  of  the  roots  is  very  soon  felt  in  the 
general  health  of  the  plant.  The  film  moisture  alone  (hygroscopic  water)  is  best  to 
insure  proper  aeration.  The  value  of  tillage  for  aeration  purposes  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  reading  lesson  No  2.  Water  plants  and  bog  plants  have  adapted 
themselves  to  their  particular  conditions.  They  either  get  their  air  by  special  sur- 
face roots  or  get  it  from  the  water. 

14.  The  root  must  be  warm  in  order  to  perform  Us  functions. — Should  the  soil  of  fields 
or  greenhouses  be  much  colder  than  the  air,  we  would  find  a  very  bad  state  of  affairs 
for  the  plant.  When  in  a  warm  atmospliere,  or  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  plants  need  to 
absorb  much  water  from  the  soil,  and  the  roots  must  be  warm  iu  order  that  the 
root- hairs  may  be  so  active  as  to  supply  the  water  as  rapidly  as  it  is  needed.  If  the 
roots  are  chilled,  then  the  plant  will  wilt.  We  may  try  this  experimentally  with 
two  potted  plants,  as  radish,  coleus,  tomato,  etc.  Put  one  pot  in  a  dish  of  ice  water 
and  the  other  in  a  dish  of  warm  water,  and  keep  them  in  a  warm  room.  In  a  short 
time  notice  how  stiff  and  vigorous  is  the  one  whose  roots  are  warm.  Perhaps  the 
one  whose  roots  are  chilled  is  already  beginning  to  show  signs  of  wilting. 

15.  Roots  excrete  substances  which  aid  in  dissolving  plant  food  from  some  soil  com- 
pounds which  are  insoluble  in  water. — Ordinarily  there  would  be  in  solution  in  soil 
water  only  those  substances  which  are  soluble  in  the  water  alone.  The  plant  is  not 
only  provided  for  absorbing  what  is  already  there  in  a  soluble  form,  but  it  is  also 
capable  of  rendering  soluble  small  quantities  of  the  insoluble  substances  present  in 
the  soil,  and  which  may  be  needed  for  plant  food.  The  plant  accomplishes  this 
purpose  by  means  of  certain  excretions  from  the  roots.  In  other  words,  not  only 
does  the  plant  absorb  dilute  solutions,  but  it  gives  off  through  its  root-hairs  small 
quantities  of  acid  substances,  particularly  carbonic  acid  and  an  acid  phosphate. 

These  acid  substances  may  even  etch  marble.  Fig.  6,  from  Bailey's  Principles  of 
Agriculture,  illustrates  this.  "  On  a  polished  marble  block,  place  a  half  inch  of 
sawdust,  in  which  plant  seeds.  After  tlie  plants  have  attained  a  few  leaves,  turn 
the  mass  of  Bawdust  over  and  observe  the  prints  of  the  roots  ou  the  marble."  These 
prints  will  be  very  faint. 

We  believe  that  special  credit  should  be  given  those  who  carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously answer  and  return  these  quizzes.  We  are  now  considering  the  advisability 
of  establishing  a  system  whereby  this  may  be  done.  This  would  enable  us  to  give 
those  who  complete  the  3  years'  course  a  certificate  of  graduation,  which  should 
be  regarded  as  a  reward  of  earnest  effort  and  a  mark  of  the  reading  and  thinking 
farmer. 

The  reading  course  covers  3  years'  study.  There  are  3  series  of  reading,  each 
consisting  of  5  lessons,  and  a  review  containing  the  correct  answers  asked  on  these 
lessons. 

Series  A  discusses  the  soil  and  the  plant. 

Series  B  takes  up  cattle-feeding  problems. 

Series  C  is  devoted  to  the  principles  of  fruit  growing. 

New  readers  should  begin  with  Lesson  1,  Series  A.  The  lessons  are  published  by 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  extension  fund. 

[Cornell  reading  course  for  farmers.    Quiz  on  reading  lesson  No.  4.    February,  1901.    By  L.  H.  Bailey.] 

[These  questions  constitute  a  supplement  to  reading  lesson  No.  4  ("How  the 
plant  gets  its  food  from  the  soil").  Its  purpose  is  to  induce  the  reader  to  think 
carefully  about  what  he  reads.    Answer  the  questions  as  best  you  can  aud  return  this 
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sheet  to  us  (2  cents  postage).  We  want  these  answers  in  order  that  we  may  know 
what  interest  you  are  taking  in  the  reading  course  and  how  much  good  you  are  get- 
ting from  it;  and  we  want  to  help  you  when  you  do  not  understand  the  problems 
involved.  We  are  alter  results,  and  do  not  care  about  the  handwriting  nor  the 
grammar.  These  answers  are  for  our  own  examination  and  are  not  to  be  made  pub- 
lic. We  should  be  glad  of  any  comments  on  these  lessons.  Those  who  answer  the 
questions  will  receive  future  lessons. 

When  lesson  No.  5  shall  have  been  digested  we  hope  to  send  you  a'  supplementary 
lesson  answering  questions  in  all  5  lessons,  and  also  suggesting  how  you  may  find 
out  what  fertilizer  your  soil  and  crops  need. 

A  reading  course  for  farmers'  wives  has  been  organized.  It  is  a  companion  course 
to- this  one.  Those  women  who  wish  to  join  the  course  should  send  in  their  names 
at  once  in  order  to  receive  the  first  lesson.] 

1.  Do  the  root  hairs  finally  become  roots,  or  do  they  stay  on  as  the  main  root 
grows  ? 

2.  Are  there  root  hairs  on  old  roots  f 

3.  On  what  part  of  the  roots  are  the  root  hairsf 

4.  Where  does  the  radish  plant,  which  you  grow  in  moss  or  between  folds  of  cloth, 
get  nourishment  for  making  the  root  hairs? 

5.  Why  do  particles  of  soil  adhere  to  a  young  plant  of  wheat  or  cabbage  when  it 
is  pulled  up  ? 

6.  What  do  you  understand  by  solution  ? 

7.  Give  an  example  of  a  substance  which  will  dissolve  in  water  and  one  which 
will  not. 

8.  May  materials  which  are  insoluble  in  rain  water  be  soluble  in  soil  water? 
Why?     (Consult  lesson  3.) 

9.  Must  all  food  materials  in  the  soil  be  in  solution  before  the  plant  can  use  them? 

10.  Does  warming  the  water  increase  its  power  to  make  substances  soluble? 

11.  Write  a  definition  of  osmosis.  (Consult  dictionary  or  some  schoolbook  on 
physics  or  natural  philosophy.) 

12.  Why  does  the  soil  water  go  into  the  root  hair? 

13.  Why  does  not  the  liquid  in  the  root  hair  flow  out  abundantly  into  the  soil? 

14.  What  would  happen  i.1  the  liquid  in  the  root  hair  and  that  in  the  surrounding 
soil  were  of  equal  density  and  constitution? 

15.  How  is  it  that  plants  can  live  and  grow  in  a  soil  which  is  dust  dry? 

16.  Can  your  soil  be  so  loose  as  to  have  too  much  air  for  the  good  of  the  plants? 

17.  Do  you  understand  that  you  can  smother  the  root  as  well  as  the  top  of  the 
plant?    How? 

18.  At  what  season  do  you  suppose  that  corn  roots  absorb  the  most  moisture? 

19.  At  what  season  do  yon  have  the  least  rainfall? 

20.  If  you  knew  that  you  would  not  have  sufficient  rainfall  in  August  to  main- 
tain your  potato  crop,  how  would  you  plan  to  secure  the  moisture? 

21.  Name  one  way  in  which  plants  are  injured  by  too  strong  dressings  of  potash 
or  nitrogen  ? 

22.  If  all  the  potash  in  your  cornfield  were  to  become  suddenly  available,  what 
would  happen? 
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23.  How  might  you  apply  muriate  of  potash  so  that  strawberry  plauts  would  be 
injured? 

24.  Would  it  be  an  easy  matter  to  injure  old  apple  trees  by  muriate  of  potash? 
Why? 

25.  If  you  put  the  fertilizer  in  the  hill,  will  not  the  roots  grow  beyond  and  away 
from  it,  as  the  plant  grows  ? 

(Name)  ■ 


(Po8t-Offlce) . 

The  Witness.  Lessons  are  not  only  written  on  the  soil  and  what  it  contains,  but 
also  on  how  the  plant  gets  its  food  from  the  soil  and  how  it  gets  its  food  from  the 
air.  Beading  lesson  No.  5,  by  B.  M.  Duggar,  is  a  good  sample  of  the  leaflets  which  are 
prepared  on  various  subjects.  The  quiz  on  reading  lesson  No.  5  may  serve  to  indi- 
cate how  the  instruction  is  carried  on.     About  20,000  copies  constitute  an  edition. 

(The  lesson  and  quiz  referred  to  are  reprinted  below :) 

[Cornell  reading  course  for  farmers.  Issued  by  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  February,  and  March.  Reading  lesson  No. 
5,  March,  1901,  by  B.  M.  Duggar.    Second  edition.] 

HOW  THE   PLANT  GETS  ITS   FOOD  FROM  THE   AIR. 

Note. — In  this  treatment  of  the  relation  of  the  plant  to  the  air  only  the  higher  or  agricultural  plants 
are  referred  to. 

1.  Charcoal  is  largely  carbon,  and  carbon  enters  abundantly  into  the  composition  of  all 
plants. — Half  or  more  of  the  balk  of  the  tree,  aside  from  water  and  the  elements  of 
water,  is  carbon.  When  the  tree  is  charred  (or  incompletely  burned;,  the  carbon 
remains  in  the  form  of  charcoal.  The  ordinary  cultivated  plant  has  but  two  sources 
from  which  to  obtain  food — the  air  and  soil.  In  a  corn  plant  of  the  roasting-ear 
stage  the  water  forms  about  80  per  cent  of  the  structure.  There  is,  then,  about  20  per 
cent  of  dry  matter  remaining  aftei  the  water  has  been  driven  off.  In  order  to  form 
some  idea  of  what  portion  of  the  plant  structure  comes  from  the  air,  note  that  when 
such  a  corn  plant  is  burned  in  air  the  amonnt  of  ash  remaining  is  about  1  per  cent 
of  the  total  substance.  This  ash  consists  of  practically  all  of  the  fertilizers  which 
we  found  in  reading  lesson  No.  3  to  come  from  the  soil  with  the  exception  of  the 
nitrogen.  The  entire  nitrogenous  product  forms  about  2  per  cent  of  the  total  green 
substance.  It  was  driven  off  by  the  burning.  Next  note  what  happens  when  a 
plant  is  burned  without  free  access  of  air,  or  smothered,  as  in  a  charcoal  pit.  The 
mass  of  charcoal  resulting  is  almost  as  large  as  the  body  of  the  plant.  Carbon  is 
the  element  now  present  which  was  not  present  in  the  ash. 

Charcoal  is  almost  pure  carbon,  the  ash  prerent  being  so  small  in  proportion  to  the 
large  amount  of  carbon  that  we  look  upon  the  ash  as  an  impurity.  The  fact  is  that 
the  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water  (hydrogen  and  oxygen)  make  up  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  dry  matter  of  the  corn  plant. 

The  percentage  of  dry  matter  which  comes  from  the  soil  may  seem  absurdly  small, 
for  we  are  constantly  engaged  in  supplying  fertilizers  to  the  soil  and  never  seem  to 
trouble  ourselves  about  this  important  substance,  carbon.  It  was  an  interesting  fact 
that  the  carbon  went  off  as  a  gas  when  the  plant  was  burned  in  air.  The  carbon 
did  not  go  off  alone,  but  it  went  off  in  connection  with  oxygen  and  in  a  form  called 
carbon-dioxide  gas,  CO2. 

2.  The  air  contains  a  small  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide,  but  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are 
the  abundant  elements. — The  green  plant  must  get  its  carbon  from  the  air.  In  other 
words,  much  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  plant  comes  from  one  of  the  gases  in  the  air. 
The  air  contains  only  about  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide.  It  would, 
however,  be  very  disastrous  to  animal  life  if  this  percentage  were  much  increased. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  often  called  "foul  gas."  It  may  accumulate  in  old  wells,  and  an 
experienced  person  will  not  descend  into  such  wells  until  they  have  been  tested  with 
a  torch.  If  the  air  in  the  well  will  not  support  combustion,  that  is,  if  the  torch  is 
extinguished,  it  usually  means  that  no  wise  man  would  care  to  breathe  such  air. 
The  air  of  a  closed  schoolroom  often  contains  far  too  much  of  this  gas  along  with 
little  particles  of  solid  carbon. 

3.  The  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  readily  diffuses  into  the  leaves  and  other  green  parts  of  the 
plant.— The  leaf  is  delicate  in  texture,  and  often  the  air  can  enter  directly  into  the 
leaf  tissues.  There  are,  however,  special  inlets  provided  for  the  diffusion  of  gases 
into  the  leaves  and  other  green  parts.  These  inlets  consist  of  numerous  pores 
(stoniates  or  stomata),  which  are  especially  abundant  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves.    The  apple  leaf  contains  about  100,000  of  these  pores  to  each  square  inch  of 
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the  under  surface.     Through  these  stomates  the  outside  air  enters  into  the  air  spaces 
of  the  plant  and,  finally,  into  the  little  cells  containing  the  living  matter. 

4.  The  green  color  of  leaves  is  due  to  a  substance  called  chlorophyll. — Purchase  at  the 
drug  store  about  a  gill  of  the  poison,  wood  alcohol.  Secure  a  leaf  of  geranium  or  of 
any  convenient  plant  which  has  been  exposed  to  sunlight  for  a  few  hoars  and  put 
it  in  a  white  cup  with  sufficient  alcohol  to  cover  the  leaf.  Place  the  cup  on  the 
stove  where  it  is  not  hot  enough  for  the  alcohol  to  take  fire.  After  a  time  the  col- 
oring matter  is  all  dissolved  by  the  alcohol,  which  has  become  an  intense  green. 
This  green  coloring  matter  is  dissolved  chlorophyll.  Save  this  leaf  for  a  future  experi- 
ment. 

In  the  living  plant  this  chlorophyll  or  leaf-green  is  scattered  throughout  the  green 
tissues  in  little  oval  bodies,  and  these  bodies  are  most  abundant  near  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaf,  where  they  can  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  light.  Without  this  green 
coloring  matter  there  would  be  no  reason  for  the  large  flat  surfaces  which  the  leaves 
possess,  and  no  reason  for  the  fact  that  the  leaves  are  borne  most  abundantly  out  at 
the  ends  of  branches,  where  the  light  is  most  available. 

5.  Plants  grown  in  darkness  are  yellow  and  slender  and  do  not  reach  maturity. — Com- 
pare the  potato  sprouts  which  have  grown  from  a  tuber  lying  in  the  dark  cellar  with 
those  which  have  grown  normally  in  the  bright  light.  The  shoots  from  the  cellar 
are  yellow  and  slender.  They  have  reached  out  for  that  which  they  can  not  find, 
and  when  the  carbon  which  is  stored  in  the  tuber  is  exhausted,  these  shoots  will 
have  lived  useless  lives. 

A  plant  which  has  been  grown  in  darkness  from  the  seed  will  complete  its  life 
even  in  its  infancy,  although  for  a  time  the  little  seedling  will  grow  very  tall  and 
slender.  Light  encourages  the  production  of  this  green  color ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  light  and  this  green  color  together  have  to  do  with  the  utilization  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  air. 

6.  Carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  by  the  leaf  during  sunlight  and  oxygen  is  given  off. — Some 
proverbs  are  founded  on  facts.  It  is  true  that  plants  purify  the  air  during  the  day. 
Under  the  influence  of  sunlight  and  the  green  color  of  the  foliage,  the  carbon  dioxide 
which  enters  into  the  leaf  is  absorbed  by  the  living  parts,  and  with  this  absorption 
of  carbon  dioxide  there  is  given  off  oxygen,  which  is  necessary  at  all  times  to  sustain 
life. 

Very  careful  experiments  have  shown  that  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  and  that 
oxygen  is  given  off  by  all  green  surfaces  during  the  hours  of  sunlight.  How  this 
carbon  dioxide,  which  is  thus  absorbed,  may  be  used  as  food  is  a  question  of  much 
interest. 


1.  Excluding  light  from  a 
part  of  a  leaf. 


2.  The  effect  on  the  leaf . 


7.  Chlorophyll  absorbs  the  energy  of  the  sun's  rays  and  the  energy  thus  obtained  is  used 
by  the  living  matter  in  uniting  the  carbon  dioxide  absorbed  from  the  air  with  some  of  the 
water  brought  up  by  the  roots.  The  process  by  which  these  compounds  are  united  is  a  com- 
plex one,  but  the  ultimate  result  is  starch. — The  snow  on  black  soil  melts  quickly  because 
the  black  absorbs  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  green  chlorophyll  of  the  leaf  absorbs  the 
energy  of  the  sunlight,  and  this  energy  affords  a  peculiar  vital  force  which  enables 
the  living  matter  of  the  leaf  to  unite  carbon  dioxide  and  water.     No  one  knows  all 
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the  details  of  this  process ;  and  our  first  definite  knowledge  of  the  product  begins 
when  starch  is  deposited  in  the  leaves. 

Starch  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  (CBHio05).  The  sugars  and 
the  woody  substances  are  very  similar  to  it  in  composition.  All  these  substances  are 
called  carbohydrates. 

In  making  this  starch  from  the  carbon  and  oxygen  of  carbon  dioxide  and  from  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  water  there  is  a  surplus  of  oxygen.  It  is  this  oxygen 
which  is  given  off  into  the  air. 

The  process  of  using  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  is  known  as  carbon  dioxide  assimi- 
lation, or  photosynthesis. 

8.  Starch  is  present  in  the  green  leaves  of  plants  which  have  been  exposed  to  sunlight;  but 
in  the  dark  no  starch  can  he  formed  from  carbon  dioxide. — Procure  at  the  drug  store  an 
ounce  or  so  of  tincture  of  iodine,  dilute  this  considerably  and  pour  a  drop  or  two  on 
some  ordinary  starch  paste  or  a  slice  of  potato.  The  starch  is  colored  blue  or 
purplish-brown.  This  reaction  is  characteristic  of  starch.  Now  pour  some  of  the 
iodine  on  the  leaf  from  which  we  dissolve  the  chlorophyll  in  a  previous  experiment 
(p.  3).  Note  that  the  leaf  is  colored  purplish-brown  throughout.  The  leaf  contains 
starch. 

Secure  a  leaf  from  a  plant  which  has  been  in  the  darkness  for  about  2  days. 
Dissolve  the  chlorophyll  as  before,  and  attempt  to  stain  this  leaf  with  iodine.  No 
purplish-brown  color  is  produced.     A  leaf  kept  in  darkness  contains  no  starch. 

This  demonstration  may  be  made  much  more  instructive  in  another  way.  Secure 
a  plant  which  has  been  kept  in  darkness  for  24  hours  or  more.  Split  a  small  cork 
and  pin  the  two  halves  on  opposite  sides  of  one  of  the  leaves,  as  shown  in  fig.  1. 
Place  the  plant  in  the  sunlight  again.  After  a  morning  of  bright  sunshine  dissolve 
the  chlorophyll  in  this  leaf  with  alcohol,  as  before ;  then  stain  the  leaf  with  the 
iodine.  Notice  that  the  leaf  is  stained  deeply  in  all  parts  except  in  that  part  over 
which  the  cork  was  placed  as  in  fig.  2.  There  is  no  starch  in  this  area.  These  experi- 
ments also  make  it  evident  that  the  starch  manufactured  in  the  leaf  may  be  entirely 
removed  during  darkness. 

9.  Plant  or  parts  of  plants  which  have  developed  no  chlorophyll  can  form  no  starch. — 
Secure  a  variegated  leaf  of  colons,  ribbon  grass,  geranium,  or  of  any  plant  showing 
both  white  and  green  areas.  On  a  day  of  bright  sunshine  test  one  of  these  leaves  by 
the  alcohol  and  iodine  method  for  the  presence  of  starch.  Observe  that  the  parts 
devoid  of  green  color  have  formed  no  starch.  However,  after  starch  has  once  been 
formed  in  the  leaves,  it  may  then  be  changed  and  removed,  to  be  again  formed  as 
starch  in  other  parts  of  the  living  tissues. 

10.  Starch  is  in  the  form  of  insoluble  granules — Whenever  the  material  is  carried  from 
one  part  of  the  plant  to  another  for  purposes  of  growth  or  storage,  it  is  changed  to  sugar 
leforeit  can  be  transported.  When  this  starchy  material  is  transferred  from  place  to 
place,  it  is  made  soluble,  changed  into  sugar,  by  the  action  of  a  ferment.  This  is  a 
process  of  digestion.  It  is  much  like  the  change  of  starchy  foods  to  sugary  foods  by 
the  saliva  of  the  mouth. 

After  being  changed  to  the  soluble  form,  this  material  is  ready  to  be  used  in 
growth,  either  in  the  leaf,  in  the  stem,  or  in  the  roots.  With  other  complex  prod- 
ucts it  is  then  distributed  throughout  all  of  the  growing  parts  of  the  plant;  and 
when  passing  down  to  the  root  it  passes  more  readily  through  the  inner  bark,  in 
plants  which  have  a  definite  bark.  This  gradual  downward  diffusion  of  materials 
suitable  for  growth  through  the  inner  bark  is  the  process  referred  to  when  the  descent 
of  sap  is  mentioned. 

11.  The  food  from  the  air  and  the  food  from  the  soil  unite  in  the  living  tissues. — The  sap 
constantly  passing  upward  from  the  roots  during  the  growing  season  is  made  up 
largely  ol  the  soil  water,  along  with  the  salts  which  have  been  absorbed  in  dilute 
solutions.  This  upward-moving  sap  is  conducted  largely  by  certain  tubular  cells  of 
the  young  wood  or  of  the  woody  bundles.  These  cells  are  never  continuous  tubee 
from  root  to  leaf;  but  the  water  passes  readily  from  one  cell  to  another  in  its  upward 
course. 

The  upward  sap  gradually  passes  to  the  growing  parts,  and  everywhere  in  the 
living  parts,  particularly  in  the  leaves  and  other  assimilatory  tissues.  It  meets  the 
product  of  photosynthesis.  Under  the  influence  of  the  living  matter  of  the  plant, 
this  product  from  the  leaves  may  unite  with  the  nitrogen.  A  substance  more  com- 
plex than  sugar  is  then  formed,  and  gradually  compounds  are  formed  which  contain 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  potassium,  and  other  elements,  until  finally  living  protoplasm 
is  manufactured.  Protoplasm  is  the  living  matter  in  plants.  It  is  in  the  cells,  and 
is  usually  semifluid. 

12.  Starch  and  other  products  may  be  stored  up  during  one  growing  period  to  be  used 
during  the  next  season. — Although  a  plant  strives  to  make  a  full  amount  of  growth 
each  season,  it  must  also  provide  itself  for  developing  a  new  crop  of  leaves  and  of 
fruit  the  next  year,  if  it  is  to  live  more  than  a  single  season.     It  must  also  provide 
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for  its  offspring.  Tubers  (white  potato),  stems  (cacti),  and  roots  (sweet  potato) 
generally  serve  as  storage  organs  for  food.  Thick,  fleshy  leaves,  as  in  the  century 
plant,  which  live  during  many  seasons,  may  also  serve  as  storage  organs. 

The  peach  tree  blossoms  and  sets  its  fruit  usually  before  the  leaves  are  open.  In 
fact,  the  food  stored  up  one  season  has  a  most  important  influence  in  determining 
the  crop  of  the  next  year.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  one  appreciates  the  value  of  keep- 
ing the  leaves  free  from  fungons  and  insect  injuries  throughout  the  growing  season. 

13.  Plants  need  oxygen  for  respiration,  just  as  animals  do. — So  far  we  Lave  referred 
especially  to  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air.  To  most  plants  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  is 
inert,  and  only  serves  to  dilute  the  other  elements ;  but  the  oxygen  is  very  necessary 
for  all  life.  We  know  that  all  animals  need  this  oxygen  in  order  to  breathe  or 
respire.  In  fact,  they  have  become  accustomed  to  it  in  just  the  proportions  found 
in  the  air,  and  this  is  now  best  for  them. 

When  animals  breathe  the  air  once  they  make  it  foul,  because  they  use  some  of  the 
oxygen  and  give  off  more  carbon  dioxide.  Likewise  all  parts  of  the  plant  must  have 
a  constant  supply  of  oxygen.  Roots  need  it,  and  this  has  already  been  emphasized 
in  reading  lesson  No.  4. 

The  oxygen  passes  into  the  air  spaces  and  into  the  living  protoplasm,  entering  into 
chemical  combinations,  the  end  product  of  which  is  carbon  dioxide,  as  in  animals. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  air  spaces  in  the  leaf  are  equal  in  bulk  to  the  tis- 
sues themselves.  As  a  result  of  the  use  of  this  oxygen  alone  at  night,  plants  give 
off  carbon  dioxide  just  as  animals  do.  Plants  respire ;  but  since  they  are  stationary 
and  more  or  less  inactive  they  do  not  as  a  rule  need  so  much  oxygen  as  animals,  and 
they  do  not  give  off  so  much  carbon  dioxide. 

During  the  day  plants  use  so  much  more  of  the  foul  gas  carbon  dioxide  than  of 
oxygen  that  plants  are  said  to  purify  the  air.  The  carbon  dioxide  which  plants  give 
off  at  night  is  very  slight  in  comparison  with  that  given  off  by  animals;  so  that  a 
few  plants  in  a  sleeping  room  need  not  disturb  one  more  than  a  family  of  mice,  per- 
haps.    Plants  usually  grow  most  rapidly  in  darkness. 

14.  The  plant  has  an  important  connection  with  the  water  vapor  of  the  air. — In  addi- 
tion to  obtaining  much  of  its  food  supply  from  the  air,  the  plant  has  an  important 
relation  to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  Cut  off  a  succulent  shoot  of  any  plant, 
stick  the  end  of  it  through  a  hole  in  a  cork,  and  stand  it  in  a  small  bottle  of  water. 
Invert  over  this  bottle  a  large-mouthed  bottle  (as  a  fruit  jar),  and  notice  that  a  mist 
soon  accumulates  on  the  inside  of  the  glass.  In  time  drops  of  water  form.  The 
plant  gives  off  water  from  its  leaves  and  from  other  succulent  parts. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  plant  takes  its  food  from  the  soil  in  very  dilute 
solutions.  Then  much  more  water  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  than  is  used  in  growth; 
and  it  is  this  surplus  water  which  is  given  off  from  the  leaves  into  the  atmosphere 
by  an  evaporation  process  known  as  transpiration. 

Transpiration  takes  place  more  abundantly  from  the  under  surfaces  of  leaves  and 
through  the  pores  or  stomates.  It  has  been  found  that  a  sunflower  plant  of  the 
height  of  a  man  during  an  active  period  of  growth  gives  off- more  than  a  quart  of 
water  per  day.  A  large  oak  tree  may  transpire  150  gallons  per  day  during  the  sum- 
mer. For  every  ounce  of  dry  matter  produced  it  is  estimated  that  from  15  to  25 
pounds  of  water  must  pass  through  the  plant. 

15.  When  the  roots  fail  to  supply  to  the  plant  sufficient  water  to  equalize  that  transpired 
by  the  leaves,  the  plant  wilts. — Transpiration  from  the  leaves  and  delicate  shoots  is 
increased  by  all  of  the  conditions  which  would  increase  evaporation,  such  as  higher 
temperature,  dry  air,  wind,  etc. 

The  stomates  are  so  constructed  that  they  open  and  close  with  the  varying  condi- 
tions of  the  atmosphere,  attempting  to  regulate  transpiration.  However,  during 
periods  of  drought  or  of  very  hot  weather,  and  especially  during  a  hot  wind,  the 
closing  of  these  stomates  can  not  sufficiently  prevent  evaporation.  The  roots  may 
be  very  active,  and  yet  fail  to  absorb  sufficient  moisture  to  equalize  that  given  off 
by  the  leaves.  As  an  ultimate  consequence  of  this  the  plant  wilts.  Any  injury  to 
the  roots,  or  even  chilling'  them,  may  cause  the  plant  to  wilt.  On  a  hot,  dry  day 
note  how  the  leaves  of  corn  "roll "  toward  afternoon.  Early  the  following  morning 
note  how  fresh  and  vigorous  the  same  leaves  appear. 

The  wilting  of  a  plant  is  due  to  the  loss  of  water  from  the  cells.  The  cell  walls 
are  soft,  and  collapse.  A  rubber  balloon  filled  with  air  or  water  is  firm  and  rigid. 
In  the  woody  parts  of  the  plant  the  cell  walls  may  be  stiff  enough  to  support  them- 
selves, even  though  the  cell  is  empty. 


[Cornell  reading  course  fur  farmers.    Quiz  on  reading  lesson  No.  6.    March,  1901.    By  L.  H.  Bailey.] 

[These  questions  constitute  supplement  to  reading  lesson  No.  5  ("How  the  plant 
gets  its  food  from  the  air").  Its  purpose  is  to  induce  the  reader  to  think  carefnlL' 
about  what  he  reads.  Answer  the  questions  as  best  you  can  and  return  this  sheet 
to  us  (2  cents  postage).     We  want  these  answers  in  order  that  we  may  know  what 
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interest  you  are  taking  in  the  reading  course  and  how  much  good  you  are  getting 
from  it ;  and  we  want  to  help  you  when  you  do  not  understand  the  problems  involved. 
We  are  after  results,  and  do  not  care  about  the  handwriting  ol-  the  grammar.  These 
answers  are  for  our  own  examination  and  are  not  to  be  made  public.  We  should  be 
glad  of  any  comments  on  these  lessons.  This  is  the  last  regular  lesson  for  this  season. 
Next  month  we  hope  to  send  you  a  supplementary  lesson  containing  correct  answers 
to  all  the  questions  in  the  5-  lesBons.  It  -will  aiso  offer  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
experiment  to  find  out  what  fertilizer  your  soil  needs.  Some  general  remarks  will 
be  made  respecting  the  results  which  have  been  attained  in  the  reading  course.] 

What  proportion  of  its  substance  does  the  plant  secure  from  the  soil? 

What  one  substance  or  compound  is  taken  in  most  profusely  by  the  plant? 

How  does  the  plant  get  its  water — through  roots  or  leaves? 

In  what  part  of  the  plant  does  the  water  ascend — through  the  young  wood  or 
between  the  bark  and  wood  i 

Where  does  the  plant  get  its  carbon  ? 

How  does  it  take  iu  its  nitrogen — by  roots  or  leaves? 

Where  is  the  starch  manufactured? 

From  what  substance  is  the  starch  made? 

Of  what  elements  is  starch  composed? 

Into  what  is  the  starch  largely  changed  before  it  is  transported? 

What  use  is  made  of  the  sugar-containing  material  during  transportation  ? 

Through  what  part  of  the  plant  does  this  carbonaceous  material  (or  "elaborated 
sap' )  pass? 

The  root  takes  in  water  containing  food :  Can  it  use  this  food  material  directly  in 
making  root  growth  t     Explain. 

Why  is  starch  stored  in  seeds  and  tubers  ? 

Is  starch  stored  in  twigs  in  the  fall  ? 

r 

Are  the  flowers  of  peaches  and  other  early  blooming  plants  fed  from  food  taken 
in  at  the  root  at  the  time,  or  from  materials  stored  in  the  twig?  (Think  how  the 
potatoes  spront  in  the  bin.) 

Will  mulching  the  roots  of  a  peach  tree  with  straw  when  the  ground  is  frozen  delay 
the  blooming  in  the  spring? 

Soil  water  holds  very  little  food  for  plants ;  the  roots  must  take  in  enormous 
quantities  of  water.     What  becomes  of  some  of  this  water? 

Is  the  water  which  evaporates  from  the  soil  of  any  direct  use  to  the  plant? 

The  plant  needs  water,  it  sweats  it  out  (transpires).  How  shall  we  manage  so 
that  the  plant  can  have  all  the  water  it  needs  ? 

Write  clown  all  the  substances  (or  materials)  you  know  which  the  plant  must 
have  in  order  to  live  and  grow. 

Which  one  of  these  does  nature  supply  in  sufficient  abundance,  without  any 
thought  on  your  part? 

What  ones  can  you  help  nature  to  supply? 

Name  all  the  congenial  conditions  (or  agencies)  which  the  plant  must  have  in 
order  to  be  comfortable  and  to  grow. 

What  ones  of  these  can  you  help  nature  to  supply  or  maintain? 


(Name) 

Post-Office 
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The  Witness.  The  Life  History  of  the  Toad  was  the  first  leaflet  issued  on  animal 
life.  The  object  in  printing  this  leaflet  was  to  interest  the  teachers,  and  to  illus- 
trate how  one  of  the  most  common  (to  some  repulsive)  animals  could  be  used  to 
interest  children  in  the  study  of  animal  life,  and  to  impart  a  desire  for  informa- 
tion. A  most  interesting  leaflet  by  Anna  Bostford  Comstock,  Some  Tentmakers, 
has  gone  to  several  editions.  If  I  should  select  one  that  has  attracted  most  attention 
it  would  be  the  first  one  named. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  add? — A.  Since  we  are  study- 
ing agricultural  education,  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  one  man  on  the  farm,  by  reason  of  horse  power  and  labor-saving  imple- 
ments, is  now  able  to  produce  from  i  to  10  times  as  much  as  one  man  could  in  the 
early  days.  Corn  is  now  raised  entirely  without  the  use  of  the  hoe;  formerly  it  was 
not  only  planted  with  the  hoe,  but  hoed  from  3  to  5  times  during  the  season. 
Formerly  but  1  horse  or  ox,  or  at  most  2,  were  used  to  till  the  soil;  now  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  5  or  6  horses  hooked  to  a  gang  plow.  One  horse  when  used  in  till- 
ing the  soil  is  equal  to  about  10  men,  and  the  cost  of  its  labor  is  about  one-half  that 
of  a  man,  so  each  additional  horse  that  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  team  multi- 
plies the  real  power  of  the  man  from  10  to  20  times.  Economy  in  the  use  of  machinery 
and  horses  is  best  illustrated  in  the  harvest  fields  of  the  great  wheat  districts.  From 
26  to  30  animals  are  not  infrequently  hitched  to  a  combined  machine  which  cuts, 
thrashes,  and  cleans  from  two  to  four  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  per  day.  But  3  to 
4  men  are  required  to  operate  this  harvester.  It  will  be  seen  how  great  is  the 
economy  in  these  modern  days  on  the  farm  as  compared  with  the  early  days  when 
the  wheat  was  reaped  with  sickles  and  thrashed  with  flails  and  cleaned  with  the  win- 
nowing basket. 

I  believe  these  and  similar  factors  have  so  economized  human'  labor  on  the  farm 
that  only  about  one-fourth  to  one-tenth  as  many  men  are  required  to  produce  a 
given  amount  of  food  and  clothing  products  as  formerly,  and  that  herein  lies  the 
great  reason  for  the  tendency  of  the  boy  to  leave  the  farm  for  the  city. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Belgium,  inventions  of,  compared  with  those  of  Great  Britain Harris,  15 

Beneficiary  societies  among  Southern  negroes Du  Bois,  171 

Bismarck,  Otto  von,  educational  and  national  policy Winter,  67 

Blair  bill,  advocacy  of - Derrick,  157-158 

Southern  sentiment  in  respect  to Wright,  210 

Black  dyes: 

Hermsdorf — 

Discovery  of  process  of  making Beaty,  95 

Lowell  textile  school Smith,  69 

Peculiarities.. Smith, 69 

Boston,  efforts  to  interest  in  commercial  education Smith,  72 

Boxwell  law,  Ohio,  provisions  of Harris,  33 

Boys'  reformatories,  advocated  _ Derrick,  157 

Bryce,  James,  comments  on  educational  system _ Winter,  67 

Capital: 

Combination  of Harris,  47 

Duty  to  educate Harris,  47 

Reasons  for  hatred  of,  among  workingmen _  .  _ Harris,  47 

Cattle.     (See  Live  stock.) 

Centennial  Exposition,  effect  on  new  industries  in  United  States Harris,  8 

Charleston,  S.  C,  schools  of Miller,118 

Chicago  Glucose  Company,  method  of  labeling  products Davenport,  134 

Child  labor: 

Age  limit  in  factories Beaty,  100 

Hours  of,  in  South  Carolina Harrison,  116 

Churches,  influence  among  negroes Du  Bois,  171, 172 

Citadel  Academy,  description  of Harrison,  110 

Cities: 

Manual  training  in  public  schools _ Harris,  16-33, 51 

Migration  from  farms  to Roberts,  242 

Civilization,  objects  of _ __ Harris,  48 

Civil  engineering,  study  of,  at  Clemson  College Beaty,  94 

Clemson  College,  South  Carolina: 

Departments  and  courses  of  instruction  _  _ .  Beaty,  92, 93, 94;  Simpson,  101, 102 

Engineering  courses Beaty,  93, 94 

Textile  department _ Brooks, 76;  Beaty,94,95 

Establishment  and  objects  of  _ . . .  _ Beaty,  92;  Simpson,  101 

Federal  aid,  need  of .->. _  _  Beaty,  99 

Suggested Harrison,  109 
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UVeedof - — "  Beaty,  92, 99, 100 

Gradual    Simpson,  104, 106 

lucoee80f- -  Beaty.98,  Simpson  102 

Growth  " -- "- Beaty,98  99 

Income      " "" bimpson,  104 

Res^=inedbyv;;.;;^;;^:v.v;;.;:;::;:;.v.;v~^mpson3?o5 

Tufton  °n  f"6r'tilizers"aPPr0Pri^ed  to ' ." '. \ .' I ". '_ \ ." ".  __  _'  1 1  _  I J 1 1 1 J 1 1 1 ." " Ha^orX 

Climate,  effect  of," on" chiid'develepment" " " "  ^Beatv^OO 

Colleges  (see  also  Agricultural  colleges )-.  " "  * ' 

Appropriation  for,  United  States  Government,  advocated.  _    Simpson  104  108 

Detects  of  education .. Simpson,' 107 

North  Carolina- __  Winston  126 

Reform  in  education   Dabney.  197 

Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Mechanical  College, 
South  Carolina,  establishment  and  work  of...     .  Miller  121-123 

Combinations,  industrial,  results  of Harris  47 

Commerce,  increase  of  labor  employed  in Harris  14'  15 

Competition,  basis  of  industrial  success _ Harris'  51 

Compulsory  education: 

Advantages  of Winston,  127 

Age  for... . __ Harris,2 

Massachusetts  law Smith,  72 

North  Carolina,  favored  in Winston,  127 

Public  opinion,  relation  to Harris,  2£ 

South  Carolina,  not  advocated  for Simpson,  106 

Convict  labor,  effects  of Wright,  201 

Cooperation,  Lowell  mills,  none  in Smith,  71 

Cooperative  agricultural  experiments,  New  York  State Roberts,  221 

Corn: 

Comparative  production  of,  in  Southern  States. .  _ Dabney,  178 

Food  product,  use  as  a Davenport,  134 

Increased  production  in  the  South _ _ _.  Dabney,180 

Corn  meal,  mixing  with  flour Davenport,  134 

Cornell  University: 

College  of  agriculture  described Roberts,  211, 212, 223-224 

Experiment  station _ Roberts,  212, 213, 224 

Foundation  of Roberts,  211 

Nature-study  work _ _ _  Roberts,  220, 221 

Corporations,  taxation  of,  in  South  Carolina Simpson,  105 

Cost  of  living,  how  affected  by  labor-saving  machinery Harris,  48 

Cotton: 

Cost  of  producing,  and  profit Beaty,  98;  Dabney,  183 

Extent  and  value  of  crop Beaty,  98 

Machinery  used  in  raising.. _ Dabney,  183, 184 

Manufacture  of  crop  in  America,  desirability Beaty,  98 

Mills- 
Farm  labor,  tendency  to  attract  ..   Harrison,  111,  112 

Negro  operatives  in _ Salter,  154;  Dabney,191 

School  facilities  at,  South  Carolina Harrison,  116 

Skilled  labor,  need  of Miller,120 

Southern  States,  proportion  of  white  population  drawn  to. .  Harrison,  113 

Picking,  cost  of - Harrison,  115 

South  Carolina,  raising  in Harrison,  111-113 

Cotton  seed,  value  of ...  Dabney,184 

Counties,  Georgia,  characteristics  of.. Du  Bois,  168 

Crimes:  * 

Decrease  of  grosser,  in  the  United  States Harris,  49 

Increase  in  number  of _ Harris,  49, 50 

Criminals: 

Bred  by  intermingling  of  juvenile  and  hardened  offenders Derrick,  157 

Religious  instruction  of Harris,  49 
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Abuses  of Dabney,  182, 183 

Described Frissell,  85, 86, 88 

Disappearance  of,  gradual Dabney,  184 

Effect  of,  on  tenants ... Dabney,  184 

Law — 

Georgia _._ DuBois,167 

South  Carolina Harrison,  114 

Repeal  of,  recommended Miller,  123, 124 

New  slavery Dabney,  183 

Origin  of _ Dabney,  178, 179 

Results  of DuBois,163 

Croppers,  definition  and  conditions Du  Bois,  162 

Dairy  industry,  soils,  effect  on Dabney,  184 

Denominational  schools,  South  Carolina Harrison,  110,  111 

Department  of  Agriculture  favors  improvement  of  public  roads Harris,  36 

"Dog  law "  necessary  for  sheep  industry _.  Dabney,  183 

Domestic  science,  teaching  of Davenport,  135, 189 

Dougherty  County,  Ga.: 

Agricultural  classification  of  population Du  Bois,  160 

Negroes,  detailed  report  as  to  social  and  economic  conditions.  Du  Bois,  159-170 

Illiteracy  of  population Du  Bois,  161 

Occupation  of  inhabitants Du  Bois,  162 

Public  schools Du  Bois,  161 

Douglas,  Frederick,  influence  of Grant,  149 

Drunkenness,  discussed _ ._ Harris,  49, 50 

Education,  general  (see  also  Compulsory  education;  Higher  education; 
Industrial  education): 

Advantages  of Harris,  39 

Elementary  schools,  nature  study Harris,  5 

Europe,  effect  of  Franco- Prussian  war Harris,8 

Federal  aid  for,  favored Derrick,  157-158;  Wright,  203, 206, 207, 210 

Importance  of ,  for  the  people : Harris,  51 

Industrial  progress,  coextensive  with > .  Dabney,  194, 195 

Industrial  side  of _ Harris,  8 

Laborers,  value  to Dabney,  185 

Negroes,  necessity  of Winston,  129 

Production,  relation  to _ Dabney,  193, 194 

Reform  in  system Dabney,  197 

South  Carolina,  conditions  in Simpson,  103, 104 

Policy  of  people  toward Harrison,  10S 

Southern  States — 

Expenditures  for Simpson,  102 

Increase  in Du  Bois,  173 

Methods  and  facilities  in _ Gaines,  141 

National  aid  for,  favored _  _ _  Wright,  203, 206, 207, 210 

Need  of , Grant,  146-152 

Universal,  effect  of  common  schools .  _ . Harris,  16 

Public,  advocated Dabney,  193 

Value  demonstrated Dabney,  185, 193, 194 

Wealth  production,  relation  to Harris,  45;  Dabney,  193-195 

Effects  of  combination.     (See  also  Labor;  Prices;  etc.) 

Banking  business,  transfer  to  large  cities Clarke,  190 

"Egypt  of  the  Confederacy" Du  Bois,  160 

Electrical  engineering,  course  of,  at  Clemson  College Beaty ,  93 

Emancipation,  results  of,  on  South Winston,  128;  Dabney,  177, 178 

England: 

Inventions  in Harris,  15 

Population  in  almshouses,  proportion Harris,  16 

Textile  education  in ...   Smith,  69;  Brooks,  76, 77 

European  countries,  technical  education  in Winter,  67 

Experiment  stations True,  60, 61 ;  Davenport,  137 

Cornell  University,  work  of Roberts,  212, 213, 224 

Criticism  and  valuation  of  work True, 62, 64, 65 

Georgia,  location  of _ Wright,  207 

Hampton  Institute . . _ Frissell,  81, 83 

Hatch  Act,  how  provided  by Davenport,  135 

History  and  statistics True,  60, 61 

Legislation,  influence  upon True,  62 
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Methods,  crops,  and  industries,  improvement  by _ .        True,  63, 64 

Negroes,  beneat  to Wright,  202, 203, 205-208, 210 

New  York  State _ __  Roberts,  224 

Protection  against  fraud _  True,62 

Fall  Eiver,  Mass.,  textile  school  at Brooks,  76 

Farmers'  Alliance,  Texas  and  Georgia,  work  in  _ Grant  145 

Farmers'  institutes: 

Georgia,  patronized  by  white  farmers.  _ Wright  206 

Negroes,  not  patronized  by ""_" " Wright, 202', 206 

Statistics,  general True  55 

Wisconsin,  conditions  in True' 55 

Farms: 

Decrease  in  size  in  South _ Dabney,  181 

Increased  acreage  of,  Georgia Wright',  201 

Labor,  South  Carolina,  demand  in    "_ .  Harrison,'  115 

South  Carolina,  wages  in _ Harrison,  112 

Dougherty  County,  Ga_ DuBois|l63 

Value  of,  in  South Dabney,181 

Fertilizers: 

Adulteration  of .. . Davenport,  133 

Necessity  and  cost  of,  South  Carolina .  _ Harrison,  113 

Foods  (see  also  Adulteration  of  foods) : 

Hygienic  effects,  study  of Davenport,  138, 139 

Meat,  increase  of  consumption  and  price .  _  _ _ _  Harris,  48 

Negroes,  Dougherty  County,  Ga _ Du  Bois,  165, 166 

Products  should  be  properly  labeled _ Davenport,  133, 134 

Study  of Davenport,  134-135, 138, 139 

Foreign-born : 

Lowell,  Mass.,  separate  schools  __ Smith, 71, 72 

Conditions  of Smith,  71 

New  Bedford,  Mass Brooks, 77 

Schools,  interest  in  .• _. Smith, 73 

France,  inventions  of,  compared  with  those  of  Great  Britain Harris,  15 

Franco-Prussian  war,  effect  on  education  in  Europe  .. Harris,  8 

Fruit,  raising  of,  in  South Dabney,  184 

George,  Henry,  theories  of Harris,6 

Georgia: 

Agriculture,  methods  and  conditions Du  Bois,  162 

Counties  of,  as  provincial  communities Du  Bois,  168 

Crop  lien  law,  discussed Du  Bois,  16? 

Dougherty  County.     (See  Dougherty  County.) 

Educational  facilities  of Gaines,  141 

Emigration,  laws  of,  forbidding  soliciting  of Gaines,  140 

Experiment  station  of Wright,  207 

Farmers'  Alliance - Grant,  145 

Local  governments  in Du  Bois,  167, 168 

Mortgage  system Du  Bois,  163 

Negroes — 

Conditions  on  farms Wright,  200, 203 

Dougherty  County,  detailed  report  as  to  conditions Du  Bois,  159, 170 

Farmlabor. _ Wright,  199 

Policy  toward.. - Gaines,  140 

Population - Du  Bois,  159 

Peach  production -  Dabney,184 

School  fund  of - - DuBois,161 

Schools — 

Negro,  condition  of Wright, 203, 204, 206 

Compared  with  white. _ DuBois,174 

Private - - -  Du  Bois,  174 

Public- 
Facilities Du  Bois,  172, 173;  Wright,204 

Increased  interest  in Dabney,  192 

Textile - Brooks,  76 

White  farmers,  intelligent  class --•-.   ...  Wright,  206 

Wire-grass  region,  conditions  in Wright,  200, 208 

School  of  Technology,  textile  department  established .  _ Brooks,  76 

State  school  commissioner Du  Bois,  174 

Tax  laws --- Du  Bois,  174 
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Georgia  State  Industrial  College:  Page.     Ii 

Benefits  of  education  received  at Wright,  198 

Cost  of  instruction . . . Wright,  198 

Courses  of  instruction __  Wright,  198, 204 

Experiment  farm . ..  Wright,  198, 199 

Funds _ Wright,  198     '» 

Graduates Wright,  199 

Industrial  training Wright,  198, 199 

Students  and  teachers Wright,  198, 208 

Germany: 

Education  general  in Winter,  66     t 

Industrial  and  commercial  conditions . Beaty,  97 

Industrial  chemistry,  experts  in  ... Beaty,  95 

Industrial  schools Beaty,  98     i 

Productivity,  remarkable  increase  in - Harris,  13     i 

Progressiveness  of ._ - Beaty,  97     ) 

Technical  education  system  and  its  effects -.  Winter,  66, 67, 68     '■ 

Textile  schools,  description  of -..„ Brooks, 76     '■> 

Great  Britain.     (See  England.) 

H  amp  ton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute True,  59 

Board  of  trustees - - Frissell,82     Ii 

Cost  of  buildings Prissell,82     I 

Departments  and  courses  described  _ Frissell,  78-81     1 

Domestic  science  department Frissell,  80, 81 

Experiment  stations Frissell,  81, 83 

Faculty Frissell,  79 

Farms,  work  on... -  Frissell , 83 

Finances  and  support  of Frissell,  78 

Graduates,  demand  for Frissell,  82, 83     I 

Work  in  after  life . Frissell,  87 

Indian  students.. _ Frissell, 78, 79, 82 

Markets  for  products. -. Frissell,83     ! 

Night  school. Frissell,  80 

Organization  and  character Frissell,  78, 81, 82 

Students Frissell,  78, 79, 82      ] 

Trade  school  of Frissell,  80      | 

Hatch  fund,  how  divided Simpson,  103 

Hay,  increased  production  of,  in  the  South Dabney,  180 

High  schools: 

Increase  of .- .  Harris, 40, 41 

South  Carolina,  need  of Simpson,  105 

Higher  education: 

Increase  of.. Harris, 40 

South  Carolina,  ample Harrison,  109 

Hogs,  comparative  production  of,  in  Southern  States Dabney,  178 

Home  life,  proper  environments  and  teaching Beaty,  96 

Hours  of  labor,  South  Carolina  farms Harrison,  112 

Housing  of  negroes,  Dougherty  County,  Ga Du  Bois,  165, 166 

Illinois,  legislation  as  to  adulteration  of  products Davenport,  134 

Illinois,  Agricultural  College  of Davenport,  135, 137 

Illiteracy: 

Negroes,  Dougherty  County,  Ga Du  Bois,  161 

South  Carolina Simpson,  103, 106;  Miller,  118, 119 

Immigration,  Southern  States Frissell,  90 

Indians : 

Education  of .Harris,  40;  Frissell,  82 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  students  at Frissell,  82 

Negroes  compared  with Frissell,  88 

Industrial  education  (see  also  Industrial  schools) Harris,  8-16, 39, 45 

Advantages  Beaty,96-98 

Apprentice  system,  comparison  with Harris,  40 

General  education,  influence  on  industry Harris, 8 

Ideal,  discussed.. Beaty, 96 

Public  schools,  advantages  of Winston,  127 

Texas,  conditions  in Grant,  145 

Necessity  of Harris,  51 

Negroes Gaines,  141,142 

Number  of,  in  South Dabney,  197 
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bouth  Carolina,  school  for  women Simnson  104 

Need  of at6S- " " " "  • '  Frissell>  83>  84->  Grant.  146, 147;  Dabney,  I9l|  197 

indiwc^ingmen;adwageto-;::::;::: :::;::::::;;;:;;;;:;;;:::;;;;;  iffiS 

Problems,  discussion  of Harris  46  47 

Productivity  of  in  different  countries  " Harris  oil  2 

Progress,  relation  to  education . .  Dabnev  194  195 

IntempeRrlnce0:nt°teChniCaledUCati0n-- -"-"-....D^nm 

Condemned.... Derrick,  158 

Negroes,  Georgia Wrie-ht  20Q 

Interest  rate,  South  Carolina .".  """  Harrison  114 

Intermarriage  of  races  not  favored " "  babney  186'  187 

Interstate  Commerce  Law,  suggested  amendments  to  . . ."."  V "  Harrison'  115^-116 

Inventions,  foreign  countries,  compared  with  United  States  Harris  15 

Jews: 

Farmers,  northern  Alabama Dabney  179 

Merchants,  Dougherty  County,  Ga Du  Bois  163 

Junior  Naturalists'  Clubs,  New  York _   Roberts'  220 

Kingsville,  Ohio,  educational  experiment  at __ Harris  33  36 

La"bor  (see  also  Negroes): 

Diversification  of _ _ Harris,  12, 13 

Farm  labor,  South  Carolina Harrison,  112, 115 

Hours  of ,  South  Carolina _ _  "  Harrison'll2 

Skilledlabor Miil"erVll9,120,121,'l22 

South  Carolina,  how  considered  before  the  war Simpson,  101 

Labor  organizations: 

Negroes,  admitted _ _ Winston,  132;  Du  Bois,  175 

Excluded Grant,  145, 146;  Dabney,  188, 189 

Laboring  class: 

Capital,  attitude  toward Harris,  47 

Condition  of Harris,  49;  Harrison,  112, 113 

Land  Grant  Act,  relation  to  agricultural  colleges Davenport,  135, 136 

Lee,  Robert  E.    Estimate  of  technical  education _ .  Dabney,  196 

Legislation.     (See  special  subjects.) 

Live  stock: 

Feeding,  study  of Davenport,  134, 135 

Increased  raising  of ,  in  South Dabney,  180 

Lowell,  Mass.: 

Corporations,  capital  and  finances  of Smith,  69,71 

Factory  operatives,  changes  in Smith,  72, 73 

Foreign-born  population Smith, 71 

Schools,  system  of. Smith,  73 

Textile  industry,  conditions _ Smith,  69-74 

Lowell  Textile  School: 

Aim  and  object  of  education. _ _ _  Smith,  72 

Departments  and  courses Smith,  68, 69;  Crosby,  74 

Fast  black  dye,  developed Smith,  fi9 

Females  at - Crosby, 75 

Origin  of. Smith,  69 

State  appropriations  for Smith,  70 

Students  and  graduates Smith,  70, 71, 73;  Crosby,  74, 75 

Working  of Crosby,  74 

Machinery: 

Agricultural,  discussed _ Roberts,  242 

Effect  on  cost  of  living Harris,  48 

On  production  and  labor.  _  _ Harris,  12, 13, 15 

Manual  training: 

Advantages  of .  - - Harris,  39 

Courses  in,  statistics  of Harris,  16-33, 51 

Experimental  stage  of  development _  Harris,  51 

Maintenance  of ,  reasons  for Harris,  51 

Necessity  of -, Simpson,  104 

Objects  of... - -  Smith, 68 

Public  schools,  should  be  taught  in Dabney,193 

Statistics  as  to  pupils'  courses,  etc Harris,  16-33, 51 
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School  for  negroesiu  Kansas -  - Winter,  68 

South  Carolina,  application  to Miller,  118 

United  States  compared  with  foreign  industria .  schools Harris,  51 

Manufactures: 

American,  should  handle  American  products Harrison,  116 

Increase  of  labor  employed  in _ Harris,  14, 15 

Raw  material  should  embrace  all _ Harrison,  109, 114, 115 

Southern  States  early .. Miller,  119 

Markets: 

Foreign,  improvement  of Smith,  72, 73 

Home,  advantages  of Harris, 33 

Marx,  Karl,  book  on  capital .. ... Harris, 6 

Massachusetts  (see  also  Lowell) : 

Corporations,  law  in  respect  to Smith,  71 

Education  in,  comparative  development Dabney,  193, 194 

Influence  of  system Harris,  34, 36 

Law  of Smith,  71, 72 

Industrial  conditions  compared  with  those  of  Tennessee Dabney,  193, 194 

Productivity  of,  compared  with  that  of  United  States Harris,  45 

School  fund Du  Bois,  161 

Textile  schools,  modeled  after  German  schools Brooks,  77 

Meat,  increase  of  price  and  consumption Harris, 48 

Metayer  system,  defined ...: Du  Bois,162 

Migration  to  cities,  discussed. Roberts,  242 

Milk,  adulteration  and  purity  of Davenport,  133 

Mississippi,  "dry"  counties  of_ _ Derrick,  158 

Money  renters,  definition  and  conditions  _. Du  Bois,  163 

Morrill  act: 

Relation  to  agricultural  colleges. Davenport,  135, 136 

Scope  of  .... Simpson,  102-103 

Morrill  fund,  division  of _ . .  Simpson,  103 

Necessity  for  increase  of Simpson,  106 

Mutton,  raising  of,  in  South... ._  ...   Dabney,  183 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  first  advocate  of  education  by  the  State Winter,  66 

National  Educational  Association Winter,68 

Nature  study: 

Advantages Roberts, 219, 220 

Cornell  leaflets,  Junior  Naturalist  clubs Roberts,'214-218, 220, 221, 225-240 

Teachers' classes  in  New  York True,  55 

Training  of  teachers Roberts,  225 

Negro  education: 

Advanced  schools Harris,  36;  Derrick,  158 

Advocated Frissell,88,89;  Salter,  152-153;  Derrick,  157 

Colleges  for,  in  Southern  States Derrick,  158 

Georgia,  conditions  in Du  Bois,  174;  Wright,  203, 204 

Wire-grass  region Wright,  201 

Graduates,  callings  of Grant,  151 

Ignorance  of  educational  status Wright,  201 

Increase  of    Du  Bois,  173 

Industrial  education,  necessity  of Winston,  129 

Schools Gaines,  141, 142;  Dabney,  191 

Inferiority  of  colored  schools  to  white  schools,  Georgia J)u  Bois,  174 

Needsof Gaines,  140, 141, 142 

Public  schools,  condition  of __ Frissell,  90 

Public  sentiment  relative  to,  in  South Frissell,  90, 91, 92;  Du  Bois,  173 

School  population  of,  South  Carolina Miller,  118 

South  Carolina, policy  of  State  toward _. Simpson,  104 

South,  conditions  generally  _ Harris,  36, 39;  Grant,  150 

Statistics  relating  to Harris,  37, 38 

Teachers,  advanced  schools  for __ Harris,  36 

Salary  of  colored,  as  compared  with  white  teachers. _ _ .  Miller,  118 

Texas,  school  facilities ... Grant,  144, 145 

United  States  Government  aid  for,  advocated Du  Bois,  174 

Obligations  toward Winter,  68 

Negro  Problem: 

Description  of-  .. Winston,  130-132 

Key  to  solution Frissell,  84;  Dabney,  186 
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Adaptability  of Miller,121 

Agriculture- 
Classification  of  those  engaged  in  _ _ DuBois,160 

Condition  of  those  remaining  on  farms Derrick,  155 ;  Du  Bois,  170 

Cotton  raising Du  Bois,  163 

Efficiency  in Dabney,  186-188 

Farm  rents  in  Dougherty  County,  Ga .  Du  Bois,  163 

Money  renters,  conditions _  Du  Bois,  163, 164 

' '  One-mule  farm  "  conditions  on _ Du  Bois,  163 

Principal  producers  of  South _ Grant,  147 

Beneficiary  societies  among __ bu  Bois,  171 

Business  capacity,  lacking  in ~      Grant,151 

Characteristics  of __.  Frissei,91;  Miller.  121;  Winston,  127; 

Gaines,  140, 141;  Salter,  152-153;  Derrick,  loo;  Dabney,  187, 188 

Chinese,  compared  -with. Winston,  130, 131 

Churches,  influence  among Da  Bois,  171,172 

Cities  and  country  districts  compared _ _.  Gaines.  142, 143; 

Derrick,  156-157;  Dabney,  184 

Class  legislation  opposed _. Grant,  147, 148 

Colonization Frissell,  87, 89, 90, 91 

Opposed Frissell,  91;  Gaines,  143;  Grant,  145, 149;  Derrick,  157 

Color,  classes  of,  in  Dougherty  County,  Ga Du  Bois,  169 

Condition _ Derrick,  155;  Du  Bois,  166 

Efforts  of  Southern  people  to  improve    Dabney,  195 

Marked  improvement _ Grant,  150, 151;  Wright,  204, 205 

Slavery  and  freedom  compared Frissell,  85; 

Winston,  129-132;  Derrick,  158;  Dabney,  186 

South  generally. Gaines,  142 

Cotton-mill  operatives Salter,  154;  Dabney,  191 

Cotton  raising,  labor  in_ _. Harrison,  113 

Crimes  of,  Dougherty  County,  Ga  ... Du  Bois,  167 

Dougherty  County,  Ga. ,  detailed  report  regarding Du  Bois,  159-170 

Education.     (See  Negro  education.) 
Emancipation — 

Condition  after .   Dabney,186 

Effects Winston,  128;  Dabney,  186, 190;  Wright,  199 

On  labor  and  negroes Dabney,  177, 178 

On  Southern  whites - Dabney,  190 

Emigration,  Georgia  laws  prohibiting  solicitation  of Gaines,  140 

Farming  population ,  proportion  of,  in  Georgia. . Wright,  202 

Financial  condition,  Dougherty  County,  Ga - Du  Bois,  166 

Food  of ,  Dougherty  County,  Ga ..  Du  Bois,  165, 166 

Homes  of,  Dougherty  County,  Ga Du  Bois,  165, 166 

Improved Grant,  150, 151 

Ignoranceof. Simpson,  103;  Derrick,158 

Immigrants,  compared  with  foreign Dabney,  192 

Indians,  compared  with - -  Frissell.  88 

Industrial  conditions,  comparison  of  old  and  young  _ Wright,  202 

In-South Grant,  148 

Industry,  proper  place  in. Dabney,  187 

Inferiority  of Winston,  130, 131,132 

Intemperance  of ,  in  Georgia -- -- Wright,  209 

Intermarriage  of  races,  legal  prohibition Dabney,  189 

"Jim  Crow"  legislation,  denounced Salter,  152, 153, 154 

Labor  organizations.     (See  Labor  organizations. ) 

Compared  with  white.. Harrison,  118,114,115;  Grant,  145, 146 

Competition  with  white - Grant,  145, 146 

Farm — 

Classes  of - Wright,200 

Georgia - - Wright,199 

Value  as --- Dabney,  186, 187;  Wright, 201 

Fixed  wage,  classes  and  conditions  of ...   Du  Bois,  163 

Skilled,  instances  of -.    Miller,  119, 121, 122 

Slave  labor  compared  with  free.  _ Wright,  202 

Value  as - - Dabney,  185 
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Land  ownership Derrick,  155, 156, 157 

Georgia - Wright,  201, 203 

Dougherty  County Du  Bois,  164, 169, 170 

Increase _  _  Dabney,  191 

Owners,  proportion  of . . . . Dabney,  184 

Should  be  encouraged _ .  Wright,  202, 203 

Towns  compared  with  country  districts Du  Bois,  170 

Wealthy  owners,  instances  of Du  Bois,  170 

Manner  of  living  in  Dougherty  County,  Ga Du  Bois,  165, 166 

Mechanics,  work  as Grant,  148 

Merchants,  employment  as. Grant,  151 

Needs,  discussed ...  Frissell, 91;  Derrick,  156 

New  York  City,  restrictions  against Winston,  131 

Occupations  of,  Dougherty  County,  Ga Du  Bois,  162, 170, 171 

Opportunities  for . Winston,  128 

Physicians  and  lawyers Grant,  151 

Politics,  relation  to ..  _ 1 Frissell,  91, 92; 

Grant,  148-150;  Du  Bois,  167;  Wright,  207, 209 

Population  of,  in  South Dabnev,  184 

Progress  of Frissell,  89, 90;  Gaines",142; 

Grant,  149, 151;  Salter,  153;  Derrick,  155;  Dabney,  188, 189 

Property  ownership Grant,  146;  Wright,  200, 201, 202, 208 

Race  prejudice — 

Discussed Grant,  146, 147 

Condemned.. _ Gaines,143  • 

Reasons  for Grant,  148, 149 

Remedies  for Derrick,  156 

Universality  in  South  denied   Derrick,  155 

Race  troubles,  cause  of _ _ _ .  Frissell,  89, 91, 92;  Derrick,  155 

Dougherty  County,  Ga.,  free  from Du  Bois,  166 

Remedial  legislation  for,  suggested  _ Wright,  210 

Sea  Isles,  condition  on _ Salter,  153 

Slaves,  maintenance  and  value  of Wright,  199 

Social  equality  with  whites,  no  desire  for Salter,  153 

Southern  development,  influence  on,  with Winston,  128;  Dabney,  192 

Suffrage — 

Constitutional  amendment,  North  Carolina Winston,  128 

Discriminations  in  voting .  _  Du  Bois,  173 

Educational  qualification  for _  Winston,  128;  Wright,  207, 209 

Effect  of _._  Dabney.  190 

Taxable  property  of ,  Georgia Wright,  200, 201, 202, 208 

Towns,  migration  to Du  Bois,  169 

Trades,  not  inclined  to  learn Frissell;  90 

United  States  Government,  legislation  for,  suggested Salter,  154 

Wages Du  Bois,  170 

Compared  with  white Grant,  145 

Women ,  three  types  of Salter,  153 

New  Bedford,  Mass.: 

Foreign-born  population  of .  _  _ Brooks,  77 

Textile  industries  at ^.  Brooks,  77 

New  Bedford  Textile  School,  described Brooks,  75, 76 

New  England: 

Schools,  work  of .. __ Winter,  67 

Teachers _ Winter,  67 

Technical  education,  need  of _ Winter,  68 

New  York  City,  restrictions  against  negroes  in Winston,  131 

New  York  State: 

Agricultural  instruction  and  nature  study Roberts,  219-221 

Agriculture,  promotion  of _ .  Roberts,  214, 222-224 

Cooperative  experiments  in Roberts,221 

Cornell  University,  work  of Roberts,  21 1 ,  212, 223, 224 

Experiment  stations _.  Roberts,  212, 213, 224 

Private  agricultural  schools _. Roberts,224 

Reading  courses  for  farmers Roberts,  214-220, 225, 240 

Teachers'  classes True,  55 

Newspapers: 

Characteristics,  American  and  foreign. Harris,  5, 6 

Creators  of  public  opinion. Harris, 5,6 
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North.  Carolina:  Page. 

Colleges Winston,  126 

Compulsory  education  favored  .  _ _ Winston,  127 

Educational  conditions _ .     Winston,  125-127 

Higher  education  . ._ Winston,  126 

Negroes,  early  status  of Winston, 131 

School  facilities ._  _ Winston,  126 

Suffrage,  constitutional  amendment _ .  Winston,  128 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts: 

Federal  aid,  need  of. __ Winston,  126 

Work  of,  described 1 Winston,  125, 126 

North  Carolina  University: 

Work  discussed. Winston,  126 

Occupations: 

Division  of  population  in,  gainful Harris,  13, 14 

List  of._ _ Harris,  46 

Ohio,  educational  experiments  in __  Harris,  33, 36 

"One-mule  farms,"  conditions  on _ _._  Du  Bois,  163 

Overproduction,  discussion  of  _ _ ! Harris,  39 

Parochial  schools,  permitted  at  Lowell,  Mass Smith,  71 

Pauperism: 

Causes  in  United  States  and  Great  Britain Harris,  16 

Decrease  of ,  in  United  States Harris,  49 

Plant  food,  availability  of .. Roberts,  213 

Plantation  stores,  described Miller,124 

Politics,  negroes,  relation  to Fi-issell,  91, 92; 

Grant,  148-150;  Du  Bois,  167;  Wright,  207, 209 

Portuguese,  thriftiness  of.. .' Brooks,  77 

Potato  culture Roberts,  222 

Private  schools: 

Georgia - ---  Du  Bois,  174 

South  Carolina --  Harrison,  110,  111 

Productivity  of  industry: 

Comparison  of,  in  different  countries Harris,  9, 12 

Massachusetts  and  Tennessee Dabney,  193-195 

Influence  of  steam  and  labor-saving  machinery  on Harris,  12, 13 

Public  opinion: 

Howcreated - - ---  Harns,6 

Newspapers,  influence  of Harris,  5, 6 

Public  schools: 

Agricultural  education  in - -    True,  54-58 

Benefits  of --- ---  Dabney,  192, 193 

Consolidation, results  of Harris, 35,36 

Cotton  mills,  in  connection  with, South  Carolina  . Harrison,  116 

Courses  of  study  in - - - -  Harris,  50, 51 

Defects  of - -  Dabney,  192, 193 

Federal  aid,,  need  of,  in  South Miller,  118-121 

Georgia,  condition  and  standing . .  Du  Bois,  172, 173;  Wright,  203, 204, 206 

Dougherty  County. - - Du  Bois,  161 

Sentiment  relative  to  system -...  Du  Bois,  174 

Industrial  education  in,  benefits  from - -  -  -  -  Winston,  127 

Statistics  of - - -  Harris,  16-33, 51 

Laws,  codification  oK  for  the  several  States -  -  -  Harris,  51 

In  the  several  States Har  nsl2 

Lowell,  Mass ------.  "Tqq'I? 

Manual  training  in Harris,  16-33, 51 

Rural,  improvement  of — Hams  33  3 4  35 

South  Carolina,  system  m.._ n^"f£'  i oo  i oq 

Southern  States,  system  in. Dabney  192  193 

Transportation  of  pupils  to,  free         , Hams,  34-36 

United  States,  comparison  with  foreign  countries -  -  Harris,  b,  7, 8 

Race^ou^s^^^^^Frissel^  89, 91, 92;  berrick^SS;  Du^S  "166 

^iFfe^0"^*™ --.:::::::: "::  h*2£M 

Governmental  supervision  of,  advocated Harrison,  115 

Taxation  of,  in  South  Ct-.Dlina -. -  -  Simpson,  105;  Harrison,  109 

Reading,  importance  of      ----- - WriXtloa 

Rice,  United  States,  production  of Wright, -JO-J 
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Roads,  improvement  of  public . . Harris,  36 

Russia: 

Government  policy  after  Crimean  war Harris,  8, 9 

Home  productions  of Harris,  9 

Industrial  ideas  carried  out  in  United  States . .  Winter,  67 

Industrial  system Winter,  67 

School  attendance: 

Average,  discussed Harris,  2J-,  2, 4 

Enrollment  of  pupils  in  United  States Harris,  42-44 

South  Carolina  .. Miller,  118 

School  fund: 

Georgia,  division  of Du  Bois,  173 

Georgia,  how  raised '. _ Du  Bois,  161 

South  Carolina.'how  divided - Simpson,  (103) 

Schoolhouses,  negro,  in  Georgia . Wright,  203 

School  life,  proper  environment  and  teaching Beaty,  96 

School  population,  percentage  to  total  population Harris,  4, 5 

School  year: 

Average  in  Southern  States. Derrick,  158 

Increase  in  south _. Harris,  4 

Length  of Harris,  4 

North  Carolina. Winston,  126 

South  Carolina _  _ .  Simpson,  103, 104 

Effect  of  lengthening _  Simpson,  105 

Schools.     (See  Industrial  schools;  Private  schools;  Public  schools;  Textile  school; 
Technical  schools;  Trade  schools.) 

Science: 

Effect  on  industrial  development Dabney,  196 

Natural,  advantages  of  its  study Harris,  15 

Preceded  by  technical  progress Dabney,  196 

Relation  to  technology • Dabney,  196 

Scientific  agriculture,  restoration  of  fertility  by True,  59 

Sea  Isles; 

Financial  system  of Salter,153 

Negroes  on__ Salter,153 

Seeds,  sale  and  adulteration    _ Davenport,  133 

Sheep  industry  in  South Dabney,  183 

Skilledlabor Miller,  119, 120, 121, 122 

Slave  pension  law,  ignorance  concerning Gaines,  144 

Slavery: 

Blighting  effect  of , Winston,  127-128 

Domestic  advantages  and  effects Dabney,  190, 191 

Effect  on  agriculture Dabney,  190 

Industrial  condition  of  slave  States  compared  with  free  States .  Dabney,  185, 186 
Labor — 

Compared  with"  free  labor. Dabney,  185, 186;  Wright,  202 

Industrial  system,  characteristics Dabney,  184 

Payment  for  loss  of  slaves,  not  favored Wright,  203 

Pensioning  of  former  slaves,  not  favored . Wright,  203 

Sale  of  slaves  generally  opposed  by  Southern  planters Dabney,  176, 177 

Valuation  and  maintenance  of  slaves.  _ Wright,  199 

Socialism,  effect  of  newspapers  on  question. Harris, 6 

Soils,  increased  fertility  by  diversified  farming Dabney,  184 

South  Carolina: 

Agriculture,  condition  of Harrison,  111-1 15 

Laws  criticised Miller,  123, 124 

Child  labor Harrison,  112, 116 

Colleges Simpson,  104, 108 

Federal  appropriation,  need  of Simpson,  104, 108 

Conditions  before  the  war , Miller,  118, 119 

.  Cotton  production  in Harrison,  111-113 

Crop  lien  law,  criticised Miller,  123, 124 

Denominational  schools Harrison,  111 

Educational  conditions  in Simpson,  104-107;  Harrison,  108-111 

Farming  systems Harrison,  111,  112 

Female  labor  on  farms .. . Harrison,112 

Higher  education,  appropriation  for Harrison.  109 
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Illiteracy Miller,  118, 119 

Intelligence,  degree  of Simpson,  (103), 106 

Interest  rate Harrison,  114 

Labor,  conditions  of _ .   Harrison,  111-115, 116 

Demand  for _ Harrison,  115 

Lien  law  of Harrison. 114 

Living  expenses  in _ Harrison,  112 

Negroes,  school  population  of .. .._ Miller,  118 

Poverty  of _ Miller,  117, 121 

Private  schools ...  Harrison,  110 

Public-school  system _ Harrison,  108-111 ;  Miller,  117-119 

Benefits  of Simpson,  (104) 

Railroad  commission Harrison,  115 

School  funds  of _ Simpson,  (103) 

School  year  of ..  Simpson,  (103-104) 

Limit  reached. _ Miller,  117, 118, 119, 120 

Railroad  property Harrison,  10J 

School Simpson,105;  Harrison,  108, 109;  Miller.  117,118 

Teachersof _ Miller, 118 

Technical  schools  in Simpson,  (107) 

Wagesof  farnilabor -- Harrison, 112 

Women's  industrial  school  in Simpson,  104 

Southern  States: 
Agriculture— 

Adaptability  for  diversified  crops Dabney,  178 

Conditions  in Dabney,  ial-183 

Production  of  various  articles Dabney,  178 

System  before  the  civil  war Dabney,  177 

Education—  • 

General  conditions D^?ols';;? 

Cooperation  of  whites  and  blacks  in  maintaining  facilities. .    Gaines,  141 

Expenditures  for  _ - Simpson,  102 

Federal  aid  advocated  for DuBois,174 

Needsof Simpson,  104;  Grant,  146,  lo2 

System  of Gaines,  141;  Dabney,  192, 193 

Emancipation  of  slaves,  effect  of - Dabney,  178 

Farming  class,  condition  in  1870 -- -  Da bney,  178 

Tendency  to  go  into  the  cotton  mills Harrison,  111,  112 

Food  products,  production  of Dabney,  177 

Fruit  raising,  adaptability  for --- ---  ^PPy-.1™ 

Immigration  to Jnsse  1190 

Best  class  of  immigrants - Dabney,  i»- 

Industrial  advantages  and  needs v-  {featy;;!g 

Industrial  revolution,  causes  of ...—  —  -.  -  -  Dafney ,  I8d 

Industrial  schools Fnssell,  83, 84;  Grant,  14b-147 

Manufactures,  early - " " '  ~ "  r™  IvW  98 

Need  of Beaty,97,9S 

Negroes.     (See  Negroes.)  r>„^Q^  177 

Prosperity  of,  before  the  war --.--  -----  Dabney,  177 

Eesourcesof. Simpson,104;  Miller,  130:  Dabney,197 

School  year,  average  duration -: ivlf        107 

Scientific  and  technical  education,  recent  development  m Dabney,  ia/ 

Sheep  industry  in -.- -  EaW  197 

Technical  education t£™v«,  ™ 

Textile  schools  in... _.--—--- h^S^IM 

Towns,  distribution  of  white  and  colored  population Du  Bois,  lt>9 

Steam  power,  influence  of,  on  productivity  of  industry Harris,  1<J,  id 

Suffrage.     (SeeiVefifroes.)  Harris  1^ 

^C^ou^S^:;:;;;:::::::::::::::::::::^ 

Taxes: 


Laws  Georgia,  condemned... r -  -  -Du  Bois,  174 

P^ki^^nM-BaaaiCmtaU' -----  -V.lfmpson;^ 

Scope  and  objecte  of.     -. -----     ---------     -  Winston  126 

SC  S  CarSfna  -     -  " ".".'  Simpson.  105;  Harrison,  108-110;  Miller,  117, 118 
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Teachers:  fage. 

Nature  study,  training  for : .  - Roberts,  225 

Negro,  Georgia - - -  Wright,  204 

New  England,  number  in Winter,  67 

Salaries  of,  South  Carolina Miller,  118 

Technical  education: 

Advantages  and  desirability Harris,  39;  Winter,  66-68;  Simpson,  107, 108 

Europe,  success  in. Winter,  67 

First  principles  of Beaty, 96 

France,  conditions  in Winter,  67 

Germany,  advance  in Winter,  66, 67, 68 

Government  support  of,  favored Winter, 66, 67, 68 

Industrial  progress,  basis  of - - Dabney,  176 

Morals  and  manners,  effect  on  _ - Winter,  67-68 

South  Carolina,  necessity  in Simpson,  107-108 

Technical  schools: 

Advantages  of Beaty,  96, 97 

Application  of  term . Brooks,  77 

Division  of. Dabney,  195, 196 

Trade  schools  distinguished  from    Brooks,  77 

Technology,  relation  to  science Dabney,  196 

Tenant  farming: 

.Injurious  effects  in  South Dabney,  179 

South  Carolina - - -----  Harrison,  112 

Tennessee: 

Education  in,  compared  with  other  States  ... Dabney,  193, 194 

Industrial  conditions  compared  with  Massachusetts Dabney,  193, 194 

Texas: 

Farmers'  alliance  in Grant,  145 

Industrial  education  in Grant,145 

Negroes,  medical  association  of _  Grant,  151 

Property  in Grant,  146 

School  facilities " Grant,  144, 145 

Text-books: 

Agricultural Davenport,  138 

Free,  States  in  which  furnished  _ _.  Harris,  33,34 

Textile  education: 

Advantagesof - - Smith,  73 

Benefits  from , Simpson,  107, 108 

Defined  Brooks,  77 

Efforts  to  develop Smith,  73 

England Smith, 69 

Textile  industry: 

Balance  of  trade  in _ .  Smith,  72 

Increase  of ■„ Smith, 72 

Lowell,  Mass.,  conditions  in... . Smith,  69-72 

Markets  for Smith,  74 

Textile  schools: 

Advantages  of Brooks,  76, 77 

Clemson  College,  South  Carolina,  work  in Beaty,  94, 95 

Fees  of , on  the  Continent Brooks, 76 

Georgia  .  - •„ Smith, 69 

Germany,  appreciation  of __ __ Brooks,  76 

Model  for Brooks,  77 

Great  Britain _■__.  Brooks,  76, 77 

Mills,  should  be  near _. _. Smith,  69 

Necessity  of Simpson,  104 

Purposes - Smith,  68 

Trade  schools: 

Advantages  of _ Brooks,  77 

Hampton  Institute  ._ Frissell,80 

Technical  schools,  distinguished  from _ Brooks,  77 

Transportation,  free  school ..  =  ._.   Harris,  34-36 

Tuskegee  Institute True,  59 

Founding  of Frissell,  83 

Value  of  plant Frissell,  84 
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United  States  Government:  Page. 

Colleges,  appropriation  for,  advocated Simpson,  104, 108 

Education,  appropriations  for Davenport,  135-137 

Responsibility  for _     _  .......  Winter,  66 

Hatch  fund,  object  and  division  of .  .    Simpson,  102 

Negroes,  duty  to Winter,68 

National  legislation  suggested Gaines,  144;  Salter,  154 

Productive  capacity  of ..   _.    __   Harris,9-12 

Schools,  national  aid  suggested  for . . .   Harrison,  110;  Miller,  117-121 ; 

Winston,  126,  127;   Derrick,  157-158; 
Du  Bois,  174;  Wright,  203, 206, 207, 210 

Voting,  discriminations  against  negroes  in Du  Bois,  173 

Wages: 

Colored  and  white  labor Grant,  145 

Farm  labor,  South  Carolina . .     Harrison,  112 

Increase  of >  _  _ _  _ _ . . . .  Harris,  49 

South  Carolina Harrison,  112, 113 

Wars,  effect  of,  on  poor  of  Great  Britain    . . Harris,  16 

Washington,  Booker  T.: 

Educational  policy  . . Winter, 68 

Tuskegee  Institute,  work  in __ Frissell,  83, 84 

Wealth: 

Education,  relation  to Harris,  8, 16,39, 45 

Western  and  Atlantic  B.ailroad,  owned  by  Georgia  .  .  Du  Bois,  161 

Wheat,  comparative  production  of,  in  Southern  States  _ Dabney,  178 

Wire  grass,  uses  of   Wright,  200, 208 

Wire-grass  region,  Georgia: 

Conditions  in Wright,  200, 201 

Labor  in . Wright,  200, 208 

Population,  increase  of  . .   . .   Wright,  208, 209 

Wisconsin; 

Dairy  school ..  ..     ...   ..   True,53 

Farmers'  institutes  in True,  55 

Wisconsin,  "University  of,  described .   Davenport,  139 

Women: 

Education  of ,  increase . ...  Harris, 45 

Labor  on  farms.  South  Carolina .. .  ...... Harrison,  112 

Wool,  increased  production  of.  in  the  South Dabney,  180 

Worcester,  Mass.,  industry  of , -  -   ...  Dabney.  195 
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